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^RING  the  year  preced- 
ing the  outbreak  of  the 
Spanish  War  I  was  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
While  my  party  was  in  oppo- 
sition, I  had  preached,  with 
all  the  fervor  and  zeal  I 
possessed,  our  duty  to  intervene 
in  Cuba,  and  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  driving  the  Spaniard 
from  the  Western  World.      Now 

^Tedd*"*    tnat   my    Party    had    come    to 

power,    I    felt   it    incumbent    on 

me,  by  word  and  deed,  to  do  all  I  could  to 

secure  the  carrying  out  of  the  policy  in 


which  I  so  heartily  believed:  and  from  the 
beginning  I  had  determined  that,  if  a  war 
came,  somehow  or  other,  1  was  going 
the  front. 

Meanwhile,  there  was  any   amount 
work  at  hand  in  getting  ready  the  navy, 
and  to  tins  1  devoted  myself. 

Naturally,  when  one  is  intensely  in  ten  - 
in  a  certain  cause,  the  tendency  is  t< 
ate  particularly  with  those  who  take  the 
same  view.     A  large  number  of  my  friends 
felt  very  differently  from  theway  1  felt, 
looked  upon  the  possibility  oi  war  with 
sincere  horror.    But  1  found  plenty  of  sym- 
pathizers, especially  in  the  navy,  the  army. 
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and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. ( lommodore  Dewey,  Captain  Evans, 
Captain  Brownson,  Captain  Davis— with 
these  and  the  various  other  naval  officers 
on  duty  al  Washington  I  used  to  hold 
long  consultations,  during  which  we  went 
over  and  over,  not  only  every  question  of 
naval  administration,  but  specifically  ev- 
erything necessary  to  do  in  order  to  put 
the  navy  in  trim  to  strike  quick  and  hard 
it.  as  we  believed  would  be  the  case,  we 
wenl  to  war  with  Spain.  Sending  an 
ample  quantity  of  immunition  to  the 
tic  squadron  and  providing  it  with 
coal ;  getting  the  battle-  ships  and  the  ar 
mored  <  ruisers  on  the  Atlantic  into  one 
squadron,  both  to  tram  them  in  manceu 


Regimental  Drill  of  the  Rough 

vring  together,  and  to  have  them  ready  to 
sail  against  either  the  Cuban  or  the  Span- 
ish coasts;  gathering  the  torpedo-boats 
into  a  flotilla  for  practice  ;  securing  ample 
target  exercise,  so  conducted  as  to  raise 
the  standard  of  our  marksmanship  :  gather- 
ing in  the  small  ships  from  European  and 
South  American  waters  ;  settling  on  the 
number  and  kind  of  craft  needed  as  aux- 
iliary cruisers  every  one  of  these  points 
was  threshed  over  in  conversations  with 
officers  who  were  present  in  Washington, 
or  in  correspondence  with  officers  who, 
like  Captain  Mahan,  were  absent. 

As  tor  the  Senators,  of  course  Senator 
Lodge  and  I  felt  precisely  alike ;  for  to 
tight    in   such   a   cause   and  with  such   an 


Colonel  Wood. 
Riders  at  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

enemy  was  merely  to  carry  out  the  doc- 
trines we  had  both  of  us  preached  for 
many  years.  Senator  Davis,  Senator  Proc- 
tor, Senator  Foraker,  Senator  Chandler, 
Senator  Morgan,  Senator  Frye,  and  a 
number  of  others  also  took  just  the  right 
ground  ;  and  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  them, 
as  well  as  of  many  members  of  the  House, 
particularly  those  from  the  West,  where 
the  feeling  for  war  was  strongest. 

Naval  officers  came  and  went,  and  Sen- 
ators were  only  in  the  city  while  the  Sen- 
ate was  in  session  ;  but  there  was  one 
friend  who  was  steadily  in  Washington. 
This  was  an  army  surgeon,  Dr.  Leonard 
Wood.  I  only  met  him  after  I  entered 
the  navy  department,  but  we  soon  found 


Lieutenant-Colonel  Roi  sevelt. 

that  we  had  kindred  tastes  and  kindred 
principles.      He  had   served   in    General 
Miles's  inconceivably  harassing  campaigns 
against  the  Apaches,  where  he  had  displayed 
such  courage  thai  he  won  that  most  cov- 
eted of  distinctions — the  Medal  of  Honor  ; 
such  extraordinary  physical   strength  and 
endurance  that  he  grew  to  be  recogn 
as  one  of  the  two  or  three  white  men  who 
could  stand  fatigue  and  hardship  as 
as  an  Apache  ;  and  such  judgment  that 
toward  the  close  of  the  campaigns  Ik 
given,  though  a  surgeon,  the  actual  com- 
mand of  more  than  one  expedition  against 
the  bands  of  renegade  Indians.      1  ft 
many  of  the  gallant  fighters  with  whom  it 
waslater  my  good  fortune  to  serve,  he< 
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bined,in  a  very  high  degree,  the  qualities    we  had  our  share  in  it.      The  President 

with  entire  uprightness    and  my  own  chief,  Secretary  Long,  were 

and  cleanlim  ter.      It    was  a     very  firm  against  my  going,  but  they  said 

todeal  with  a  man  of  high  ideals,     that  if  I  was  bent  upon  going  they  would 

inn-  mean  and  base,    help  me.     Wood  was  the  medical  adviser 

and'  .f  both  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 

hardy    qualii  f  body    and   mind,   lor    War,  andcould  count  upon  their  friendship. 

the  :  riich  no    merely   negative     So  we  started  with  the  odds  in  our  favor. 

At  first  we  had 
great  difficulty  in 
knowing  exactly 
what  to  try  for.  We 
could  go  on  the 
staff  of  any  one  of 
several  Generals, 
but  we  much  pre- 
ferred to  go  in  the 
line.  Wood  hoped 
he  might  get  a  com- 
mission in  his  na- 
tive State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; but  in 
Massachusetts,  as 
in  every  other  State, 
it  proved  there  were 
ten  men  who  want- 
ed to  go  to  the  war 
for  e\ ery  chance 
to  Then    we 

thought    we  might 
get  positions    as 
field-officers   under 
an     old    friend     of 
mine.     Colonel — 
now     General — 
Francis  V.  Greene,  of  New  York,  the  Col- 
onel i^i  the  Seventy-first ;  but  again  there 
were  n<»  vacancies. 

( >ur  doubts  were  resolved  when  Congress 
authorized  the  raising  of  three  cavalry  regi- 
ments from  among  the  wild  riders  and  rifle- 
men n\  the  Rockiesand  the  Great  Plains. 
During  Wood's  service  in  the  Southwest 


virtue    can    i 
atone.      1  le  h  is  by 
natui  lier  of 

the  highest  type, 
and,  like  most  nat- 
ural soldiers,  he  w 

arse,  born  with 
a  keen  longing  for 
adventure  ;  a  n  d  , 
though  an  excellent 
tor,  what  he 
really  desired    was 

han<  e  to  lead 
men  in  some  kind 
of  hazard.  To  ev- 
ery possibility  of 
such  adventure  he 
paid  quick  atten- 
tion. For  instai 
he  had  a  greal  de- 

.  el  me  t<  • 
with  him  on  an  ex 
pedition  into  the 
Klondike  in  mid- 
winter, al  the  time 
when  it  was  thought 
that    a    relief    party 

w«uild  have  t"  be  senl  there  to  help  the 
starving  miners. 

[n  the  summer  he  and  1  took  long  walks 

titer    through     the     beautiful     broken 

country  surrounding  Washington.  In  win- 
ter we  sometimes  varied  these  walks  by 
kicking  a  fool  ball  in  an  empty  lot,  or,  on 

the  ■  ■us  when  there  was  enough 


Captain  Bucky  '  >'V  U] 


snow,  by  trying  a  couple  "f  sets  of  skis  or    he  had  commanded  not  only  regulars  and 


snow  , which  had  been  sent  me  from 

I  la. 

-  lUT  \\  .i\  <  >u1  t<  i  and  back 
from  valks  ami  sport,  there  was  one 

topic  to  which,  in  our  talking,  we  returned, 
and  thai  :  '!«■  war  with  Spam. 


1  ndian  scouts,  but  also  white  frontiersmen. 
In  the  Northwest  1  had  spent  much  of  my 
time,  for  many  years,  either  on  my  ranch 
or  in  long  hunting  trips,  and  had  lived  and 
worked  for  months  together  with  the  cow- 
boy and   the  mountain   hunter,    faring  in 


We  I m  ii  that  such  a  war  e\  ery  w ay  precisely  as  they  did. 

would  b(  would  head-        Secretary  Alger  offered  me  the  command 

nd  the  interests  of  one  of  these  regiments.     If  1  had  taken 

of  th  •  ■  the  blown  :  it,  being  entirely  inexperienced  in  military 

the  v  that  it  was  inevitable,  work,  1  should  not  have  known  how  t< 

see  that  it  equipped  most  rapidly,  for  I  should  have 
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■ 


spent  valuable  weeks  in  learning  its  needs, 
with  the  result  that  I  should  have  missed 
the  Santiago  campaign,  and  might  not  even 
have  had  the  consolation  prize  of  going 
to  Porto  Rico.      Fortunately,  I  was  wise 
enough  to  tell  the  Secretary  that  while  I 
believed  I  could  learn  to  command  the 
regiment  in  a  month,  yet  that  it  was  just 
this  very  month 
which  I  could  not 
afford  to  spare,  and 
that  therefore  I 
would  be  quite  con- 
tent to  go  as  Lieu- 
tenant -  Colonel,  if 
he  would   make 
Wood  Colonel. 

This  was  entirely 
satisfactory  to  both 
the  President  and 
Secretary,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, Wood 
and  I  were  speedily 
commissioned  as 
Colonel  and  Lieu- 
tenant -  Colonel  of 
the  First  United 
States  Volunteer 
Cavalry.  This  was 
the  official  title  of 
the  regiment, but  for 
some  reason  or  other 
the  public  prompt- 
ly christened  us  the 
"  Rough    Riders." 

At  first  we  fought  against  the  use  of  the 
term,  but  to  no  purpose ;  and  when  finally 
the  Generals  of  Division  and  Brigade  be- 
gan to  write  in  formal  communications 
about  our  regiment  as  the  "  Rough  Riders," 
we  adopted  the  term  ourselves. 

The  mustering-places  for  the  regiment 
were  appointed  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Oklahoma,  and  Indian  Territory.  The  dif- 
ficulty in  organizing  was  not  in  selecting, 
but  in  rejecting  men.  Within  a  day  or 
two  after  it  was  announced  that  we  were 
to  raise  the  regiment,  we  were  literally  del- 
uged with  applications  from  every  quarter 
of  the  Union.  Without  the  slightest  trouble, 
so  far  as  men  went,  we  could  have  raised 
a  brigade  or  even  a  division.  The  diffi- 
culty lay  in  arming,  equipping,  mounting, 
and  disciplining  the  men  we  selected. 
Hundreds  of  regiments  were  being  called 
into  existence  by  the   National  Govern- 


Captain  Allyn  Capron 


ment,  and  each  regiment  was  sure  to  have 
innumerable  wants  to  be  satisfied.  1 
man  who  knew  the  ground  as  Wood  did, 
and  who  was  entirely  aware  of  our  national 
unpreparedness,  it  was  evident  that  the 
ordnance  and  quartermaster's  bureaus 
could  not  meet,  for  some  time  to  c< 
one-tenth  of  the  demands  that  would  be 

made  upon   them ; 
and  it  was  all  im- 
portant   to    get    in 
first   with    our    de- 
mands.   Thanks  to 
his    knowledge 
the    situation    and 
promptness,  we  im- 
mediately  put   in 
our  requisitions  for 
the   articles   indis- 
pensable for  the 
equipment    of    the 
regiment ;  and  then, 
by  ceaseless  worry- 
ing  of   excellent 
bureaucrats,    w  h  o 
had  no  idea  how  to 
do    things    quickly 
or  how  to  meet  an 
emergency,  we  suc- 
ceeded   in    getting 
ourrifles,  cartridges, 
revolvers,  clothing, 
shelter  -  tents,    and 
horse   gear  just  in 
time  to  enable  us  to 
go  on  the  Santiago  expedition.     Some  of 
the  State  troops,  who  were  already  organ- 
ized as  National  Guards,  were,  of  course, 
ready,  after  a  fashion,  when  the  war  broke 
out ;  but  no  other  regiment  which  had  our 
work   to  do  was  able  to  do  it  in  anything 
like  as  quick  time,  and  therefore  no  other 
volunteer  regiment  saw  anything  like  the 
fighting  which  we  did. 

Wood    thoroughly    realized    what    the 
Ordnance   Department   failed   to   realize. 
namely,    the    inestimable    advan:    - 
smokeless  powder;  and,  moreover,  he  was 
bent  upon  our  having  the  weapons  of  the 
regulars,    for  this  meant   that    we   w< 
be  brigaded  with  them,   and  it   was  evi- 
dent that  they  would  do  the  bulk  of  the 
fighting  if  the  war  were  short.      Accord- 
ingly,  by   acting   with   the   utmost    \ 
and    promptness,   he    succeeded    in 
regiment  armed  with  the 


ting  our 
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i  line   used   by  the  regular 

dry. 

1 1  was  impossible  to  take  any  of  the 

mini'  impanies  which  were  proffi 

to  us  from  the  various  only 

nized   bodies  we  were    al    liberty  to 

were  thi  ise  from  the  four  Terri- 

Bul  g  to  the  fact  thai  the 

number  of  nun  originally  allotted  to  us, 

is    speedily   raised   to    1,000,   we 

ept   quite  a 
number  of  eager  volunteers  who  did  not 
come  from  the  Territories,  but  who  pos- 
sely  the  same  temper  that  dis- 
tinguished our  Southwestern  recruits,  and 
whose    presence   materially  benefited  the 
ment. 
We  drew  re<  ruits  from  Harvard,  Vale, 
Princeton,    and     many    another    college; 
from  clubs  like  the  Somerset,  of  Boston, 
and   Knickerbocker,  of  New  York  ;  and 
from    among    the    men    who    belonged 
neither  to    club    nor  to   college,  but   in 
whose   veins    the    blood    stirred   with   the 
impulse  which  once  sent  the  Vik- 
i   over  sea.       Four  of  the  policemen 
who  had  served  under  me,  while   I   was 
dent  of  the  New  Vork  l'< dice  board, 
insisted  on  coming — two  of  them  to  die, 
the  other  two  to  return  unhurt  after  hon- 
orable and  dangerous  service.     It  seemed 
tome  that  almost   every  friend  I    Mad  in 
.  State  had   some  one  acquaintance 
who    was    bound    to   go  with    the    Rough 
Riders,  and    for    whom    I    had    to  make   a 

Thomas  Nelson  Page,  General 
Fitzhugh  Lee,  <  Congressman  ( >dell  of  New 
York,  Senator  Mi  irgan  ;  for  each  of  these, 
and  for  many  others,  1  eventually  con- 
sented to  a<  <  epl  some  one  or  two  recruits, 
nly  after  a  most  rigid  exami- 
nation  into  their  physical   i  apa<  ity,  and 

alter  they  had  shown  that  they  knew   how 
to  ride  and  shoot.       1   may  add  that  in  no 

s  1  disappointed  in  the  men  thus 

Harvard  my  <  iwn  1 1  >llege,  I  had 

such  a  swarm  ol  applications  from  it  that 

ild  not  in  ten,     What  par- 

ti«  ul  ;  me,  not  only  in  the  1  lar- 

vard  but  m  men, 

and.    indeed,    in    t'  i    the 

that   they  did 
th  hard' 
:    upon   their  duties 
.    held 


to    the   end,  merely   endeavoring  to  show 
that  no  work  could  be  too  hard,  too  dis- 

i  able,  or  too   dangerous  for  them  to 

perform,  and   neither  asking  nor  receiv- 

nv  reward  in   the  way  of  promotion 

consideration.  The  Harvard  contin- 
gent was  practically  raised  by  Guy  Mur- 
chie,  of  Maine.  He  saw  all  the  fighting 
and  did  his  duty  with  the  utmost  gallantry, 
and  then  left  the  service  as  he  had  entered 
it,  a  trooper,  entirely  satisfied  to  have  done 
his  duty- — and  no  man  did  it  better.  So 
it  was  with  Dudley  Dean,  perhaps  the 
quarterback  who  ever  played  on  a 
Harvard  Eleven  ;  and  so  with  Bob  Wrenn, 
a  quarterback  whose  feats  rivalled  those 
of  Dean's,  and  who,  in  addition,  was  the 
champion  tennis  player  of  America,  and 
had,  on  two  different  years,  saved  this 
championship  from  going  to  an  English- 
man. So  it  was  with  Yale  men  like  Waller, 
the  high  jumper,  and  Garrison  and  Girard  ; 
and  with  Princeton  men  like  Devereux 
and  Charming,  the  foot-ball  players;  with 
Larned,  the  tennis  player;  with  Craig 
Wadsworth,  the  steeple-chase  rider;  with 
Joe  Stevens,  the  crack  polo  player  ;  with 
Hamilton  Fish,  the  ex-captain  of  the  Co- 
lumbia crew,  and  with  scores  of  others 
whose  names  are  quite  as  worthy  of  men- 
tion as  any  of  those  I  have  given.  In- 
deed, they  all  sought  entry  into  the  ranks  of 
the  Rough  Riders  as  eagerly  as  if  it  meant 
something  widely  different  from  hard  work, 
rough  fare,  and  the  possibility  of  death  ; 
and  the  reason  why  they  turned  out  to  be 
such  good  soldiers  lay  largely  in  the  fact 
that  they  were  men  who  had  thoroughly 
counted  the  cost  before  entering,  and  who 
went  into  the  regiment  because  they  be- 
lieved that  this  offered  their  best  chance 
for  seeing  hard  and  dangerous  service. 
Mason  Mitchell,  ^i  New  York,  who  had 
been  a  chief  ^\  scouts  in  the  Kiel  Rebel- 
lion, travelled  all  the  way  to  San  Antonio 
to  enhst  ;  and  others  came  there  from  dis- 
tances as  great. 

Some  of  them  made  appeals  to  me 
which  1  could  not  possibly  resist.  'Wood- 
bury Kane  had  been  a  close  friend  of 
nunc   at    Harvard.      During   the  eighteen 

-  that  had  pas>cd  since  my  graduation 
I  had  seen  very  little  of   him,  though,  be- 

llways  interested  in  sport,  I  occasion- 
ally met  him  on  the  hunting  field,  had 
seen    him   on    the    deck  of  the  Defender 
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when  [uished  the  Valkyrie,  and    gathered  them  together  and  explained  that 

knew  the  pari   ;  played  on  the  Na-    if  they  went  in  they  must  be  prepared  not 

st  importanl  race,     merel)  to  fight,  but  to  perform  the  weary, 
mlucky  yacht  vanquished    monotonous  labor  incident  to  the  ordinary 

Bri-    routine  of  a  soldier's  life  ;  that  they  must 
When  the  wai  fell     be   ready    to   face  fever  exactly   as  they 

it  his  duty  to  fight  for  his  country.  He  did  were  to  face  bullets;  that  they  were  to 
not  seek  any  position  of  distinction.  All  obey  unquestioningly,  and  to  do  their  duty 
he  desired  was  the  chance  to  do  whatevei  eadily  if  called  upon  to  garrison  a  fort 

u-m-i  put  to  do  well,  and!  -the     as  if  sent  to  the  front.      I  warned  them 

that  work  that  was 
merely  irksome 
and  disagreeable 
must  be  faced  as 
readily  as  work 
that  was  danger- 
ous, and  that  no 
complaint  of  any 
kind  must  b  e 
made  ;  and  I  told 
them  that  they 
were  entirely  at 
liberty  not  to  go, 
but  that  after  they 
had  once  signed 
there  could  then 
be  no  backing  out. 
Not  a  man  of 
them  backed  out  ; 
not  one  of  them 
failed  to  do  his 
whole  duty. 

T  h  e  s  e  m  e  n 
formed  bm  a  small 
fraction  of  the 
whole.  They  went 
down   to  San  An- 


:  ;    and  he  I 

i  as  a  tr 
W hen  1  w  e n t 
down  to  the  <  amp 
at  San  Antonio  he 
:i  kitchen 
duty,     and     was 

kingand  wash- 
i  >r  one 
of  die  New  Mt 
can    troops  ;    and 
he  was  doii  . 
well  that  I  had  no 
further  dou' 
how  he  would  g 

My  friend  of 
many  hunts  and 
ranch  partner, 
Roberl  Munro 
I    rguson,  of  Scot- 

'.    w  li  o    h  a  d 

been    on    Lord 

Aberdeen's   st  a  ff 

as   ,i     Lieutenant 

but  a   year  before, 
like  v.  lid   n«  >t 

keep  oiu  of  the  regiment. 


A    I  ull  bl led    t  hi  'i  taw. 


lie.  too,   ap  tonio,  where  the  regiment  was  to   gather 

pealed  to   nie  in    terms  which   I  could  not  and    where    Wood    preceded    me,  while    I 

withstand,    and    came    m    like     Kane    to  spent     a    week    in    Washington    hurrying 

do    his    full    dut)    as   .i    trooper,    and   like  up    the    dilTerent    bureaus    and    tclegraph- 

win  his  commission  by  the  way  ing  my  various  railroad  friends,  so  as  to 

In-  thus  did  his  duty.  insure   our   getting   the   carbines,    saddles, 

1   fell    many   qualms  al    first  in  allowing  and    uniforms   that    we    needed    from    the 

men  ol  this  stamp  to  <  ome  in,  for  I  i  ould  various  armories  and  storehouses.     Then 

not  I                in  th.it    they  had  counted  the  I     went    down    to    San    Antonio    myself) 


ami  w  iid  they   would  mid  it 

t  for  a    few  days, 
months      in    the    ranks,    while    I, 
intimati  .  was  a  field- 

but  th.  ;ed  that  they  knew 


where  1  found  the  men  from  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  Oklahoma  already  gath- 
ered, while  those  from  Indian  Territory 
came  in  soon  alter  my  arrival. 

These  were   the  men  who  made  up  the 


their  minds,  and  t!                                       that  bulk  of  the  regiment,  and  gave  it  its  pecul- 

they  did.     \\  ted    about   fifty    of  iar character.    They  came  from  the  Four 

them  fland,   and   the  Territories   which   yet   remain   within   the 

x  I  bound, nies  ,,f  the  United  States ;  that  is, 

;  i    to    1               rn    in,    1  from  the   lands    that    have   been  most  re- 
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cently  won  over  to  white  civilization,  and 
in  which  the  conditions  of  life  are  nearest 
those  that  obtained  on  the  frontier  when 
there  still  was  a  frontier.  They  were  a 
splendid  set  of  men,  these  Southwestern- 
ers — tall  and  sinewy,  with  resolute,  weather- 
beaten  faces,  and  eyes  that  looked  a  man 
straight  in  the  face  without  flinching. 
They  included  in  their  ranks  men  of 
every  occupation ;  but  the  three  types 
were  those  of  the  cow-boy,  the  hunter,  and 
the  mining  prospector — the  man  who 
wandered  hither  and  thither,  killing  game 
for  a  living,  and  spending  his  life  in  the 
quest  for  metal  wealth. 

In  all  the  world  there  could  be  no  bet- 
ter material  for  soldiers  than  that  afforded 
by  these  grim  hunters  of  the  mountains, 
these  wild  rough  riders  of  the.  plains. 
They  were  accustomed  to  handling  wild 
and  savage  horses;  they  were  accustomed 
to  following  the  chase  with  the  rifle,  both 
for  sport  and  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 
Varied  though  their  occupations  had  been, 
almost  all  had,  at  one  time  or  another, 
herded  cattle  and  hunted  big  game. 
They  were  hardened  to  life  in  the  open, 
and  to  shifting  for  themselves  under  ad- 
verse   circumstances.      They  were   used, 


for  all  their  lawless  freedom,  to  the  rough 
discipline  of  the  round-up  and  the  mining 
company.  Some  of  them  came  from  the 
small  frontier  towns;  but  most  were  from 
the  wilderness,  having  left  their  lonely 
hunters'  cabins  and  shifting  cow-camps  to 
seek  new  and  more  stirring  adventures  be- 
yond the  sea. 

They  had  their  natural  leaders— the  men 
who  had  shown  they  could  master  other 
men,  and  could  more  than  hold  their  own 
in  the  eager  driving  life  of  the  new  settle- 
ments. 

The    Captains    and    Lieutenants    were 
sometimes  men  who  had   campaigned  in 
the  regular  army  against  Apache,  Ute,  and 
Cheyenne,  and  who.  on  completing  their 
term  of  service,  had  shown   their  en 
by  settling  in   the  new  communities 
growing  up  to  be  men  of  mark.      In  other 
cases  they  were  sheriffs,  marshals,  deputy- 
sheriffs,   and  deputy-marshal> — men  who 
had  fought  Indians,  and  still  more  i 
had  waged  relentless  war  upon  the  bands 
of  white  desperadoes.     There  was  Bucky 
O'Neill,  of  Arizona.  Captain  i 
the  Mayor  oi  Prescott,  a  famous  - 
throughout  the  West   for  his 
torious  warfare   against   the   Apache,   no 
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than  against  the  white  road-agents 
and  man-killers.  His  father  had  fought 
in  Meagher's  Brigade  in  the  Civil  War; 
and  he  was  himself  a  born  soldier,  a  born 
leader  of  nun.  lit-  was  a  wild,  reckless 
fellow,  sofl  spoken,  and  of  dauntless  cour- 
and  boundless  ambition  ;  he  was 
stanchly  loyal  to  his  friends,  and  cared 
t'<>r his  men  in  e\ 
rhere  \. 
( !aptain  I  .lewellyn, 
■  \  .  \  i 
!  citizen,  a  | 
litical  leader,  and 
one  of  the  most  not- 
ed peace  -  offii 
of  the  country  :  he 
had  been  shot  four 
times  in  pitched 
fights  with  red  ma- 
rauders   and    white 

outlaws.  Therewas 
Lieutenant  Ballard, 
who  had  broken  up 
the  lilac  k  J  ack 
gang  of  ill-omened 
notoriety,    and    his 

( laptain,  Curry,  an- 
other   New    M 

can  shei  Mr. 

I  rs    from 

the    Indian     l<  -rri- 

tory  had  almot  all 

served  as  marshals 
and   deputy  -  mai  - 

shals;  and  in  the  Indian  Territory,  service 
i   deputy-marshal   meant    capacity  to 
fight  stand  up  battles  with  the  gangs  of 
outlaws. 

Three  of    our    higher  officers   had  been 
in    the    regular   army.     One   was    Major 
Alexander    Brodie,  from    Arizona,    after- 
1    I  .ieutenant  ( !olonel,  who  had  lived 
for  twei  ■  i  in  the  Territory,  and  had 

thorough    Westerner    without 
sinking   tin-  \\  est    Pointei  ildier  by 

well  as  training,  whose  men  wor- 
shipped  him  and  would   follow   him   anv- 
would  i  I  'Will  or 

1 1]  >die  was 
running  a  big  mini  •  when 

the    M  up,  he  abandoned 

phed  right  and  left 
id  his  fi  ly  for  the  fight 

IW  imp 
I  hen  thei  h  Jenkins,  the  Cap- 
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tain  of  Troop  K,  a  gentle  and  courteous 
South  Carolinian,  on  whom  danger  acted 
like  wine.  In  action  he  was  a  perfect 
game  <  o<  k,  and  he  won  his  majority  tor 
gallantry  in  battle. 

Finally,  there  was  Allyn  Capron,  who 
was,  on  the  whole,  the  best  soldier  in  the 
regiment.     In  fact,  I  think  he  was  the  ideal 

of  what  an  Ameri- 
can   regular    army 
officer    should    be. 
He  was  the  fifth  in 
descent  from  father 
to    son    who     had 
served  in  the  army 
of    the   United 
States,  and  in  body 
and  mind  alike  he 
was  fitted  to  play 
his  part  to  perfec- 
tion. Tall  and  lithe, 
a  remarkable  boxer 
and  walker,  a  first- 
class  rider  and  shot, 
with    yellow    hair 
and  piercing    blue 
eyes,    he    looked 
what    he   was,   the 
archetype    of     the 
fighting  man.      He 
had  under  him  one 
of    the    two    com- 
panies   from    the 
I  ndian  Territory : 
and  he  so  soon  im- 
pressed himself  upon  the  wild  spirit  of  his 
followers,  that  he  got  them  ahead  in  dis- 
cipline faster  than  any  other  troop  in  the 
regiment,  while  at   the  same  time  taking 
care  of  their  bodily  wants.     1 1  is  ceaseless 
effort  was  so  to  train  them,  care  for  them, 
and    iiisj nre   them  as  to   bring  their   fight- 
fficiency  to  the  highest  possible  pitch. 
He  required  instant  obedience,  and  toler- 
ated not  the  slightest  evasion  of  duty;  but 
his  mastery  of  his  art  was  so  thorough  and 
his  performance  of  his  own  duty  so  rigid 
that  he  won  at  once  not    merely  their  ad- 
miration,   but    that    soldierly   affection    so 
readily  given  by  the  man   in   the  ranks  to 
the  superior  who   cares   for   his   men    and 
leads  them  fearlessly  in  battle. 

All  Easterners  and  Westerners,  North- 
erners and  Southerners,  officers  and  men, 
i  "W  boys  and  college  graduates,  wherever 
they  came  from,  and  whatever  their  social 
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position — possessed  in  common  the  traits 
of  hardihood  and  a  thirst  for  adventure. 
They  were  to  a  man  born  adventurers,  in 
the  old  sense  of  the  word. 

The  men  in  the  ranks  were  mostly  young ; 
yet  some  were  past  their  first  youth.  These 
had  taken  part  in  the  killing  of  the  great 
buffalo  herds,  and  had  fought  Indians  when 
the  tribes  were  still  on  the  war-path.  The 
younger  ones,  too,  led  rough  lives ;  and  the 
lines  in  their  faces  told  of  many  a  hardship 
endured,  and  many  a  danger  silently  faced 
with  grim,  unconscious  philosophy.  Some 
were  originally  from  the  East,  and  had 
seen  strange  adventures  in  different  kinds 
of  life,  from  sailing  round  the  Horn  to 
mining  in  Alaska.  Others  had  been  born 
and  bred  in  the  West,  and  had  never  seen 
a  larger  town  than  Santa  Fe  or  a  bigger 


body  of  water  than  the  Pecos  in  flood. 
Some  of  them  went  by  their  own  name  ; 
some  had  changed  their  names  :  and  yet 
others  possessed  but  half  a  name,  colored 
by  some  adjective, like  Cherokee  Bill,  Hap- 
py Jack  of  Arizona,  Smoky  Moore,  the 
bronco-buster,  so  named  because  cow-boys 
often  call  vicious  horses  "smoky"h< 
and  Rattlesnake  Pete,  who  had  lived 
among  the  Moquis  and  taken  part  in  the 
snake  dances.  Some  were  professional 
gamblers,  and.  on  the  other  hand,  no  less 
than  four  were  or  had  been  Baptist  or 
Methodist  clergymen  —and  proved  first- 
class  fighters,  too,  by  the  way.  Some 
were  men  whose  lives  in  the  past  h>\^. 
been  free  from  the  taint  o\  thos 
kinds  of  crime  into  which  the  lawless  spirits 
who  dwell  on  the  border-land  betw< 
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ilization  and  savagery  so  reaany  drift.  A 
far  larger  number  had  served  at  different 
times  in  those  bodies  of  armed  men  with 
which  the  growing  civilization  of  the  bor- 
der  finally  puts  down  its  savagery. 

There  was  one  characteristic  and  dis- 
tinctive contingent  which  could  have  ap- 
ed only  in  su<  h  a  regiment  as  ours. 
ii  the  Indian  Territory  there  came  a 
number  of   Indians — Cherokees,  Chicka- 
i       i  •  lws,  and  ( !reeks.     ( mly  a  few 
were  of  pure  blood.     The  others  shaded 
off   until   they    were   absolutely    indistin- 
guishable   from    their    while    comrades; 
with  whom,  ii  maybe  mentioned,  they  all 
lived  on  terms  of  complete  equality. 

\<  it  all  of  the  Indians  were  from  the 
Indian  Territory,  <  me  of  the  gamesl 
fighters  and  besl  soldiers  in  the  regiment 
P  lo<  I.  a  full  blooded  Pawnee.  I  [e 
had  been  educated,  like  most  of  the  other 
Indian^,  at  one  of  tl  Imirable  Indian 

schools  which  have  added  so  much  to  the 
total  of  the  small  <  redit  accounl  with  which 
the  Whit  •  the  very  unpleasant 

debit  a«  i  ounl  of  its  dealings  with  the  Red. 

an  ex- 

nt  penman,  much  drawing 

When  we  got  down  to  Sam 

he  d  lerk.     1 

:  him  of  having  a  sense  of 

humoruntil  I  of  our  stay 

i  Mutant's 
tent  workinj  there  turned 


up  a  trooper  of  the  First  who  had  been  act- 
ing as  barber.  Eying  him  with  immova- 
ble face  Pollock  asked,  in  a  guttural  voice, 
'•  Do  you  cut  hair?"  The  man  answered 
"Yes;"  and  Pollock  continued,  "Then 
you'd  better  cut  mine,"  muttering,  in  an 
explanatory  soliloquy,  "Don't  want  to 
wear  my  hair  long  like  a  wild  Indian  when 
I'm  in  civilized  warfare." 

Another  Indian  came  from  Texas.  He 
was  a  brakeman  on  the  Southern  Pacific-, 
and  wrote  me  telling  me  he  was  an  Ameri- 
can Indian,  and  that  he  wanted  to  enlist. 
His  name  was  Colbert,  which  at  once  at- 
tracted my  attention;  lor  I  was  familiar 
with  the  history  of  the  Cherokees  and 
Chickasaws  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, when  they  lived  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. Early  in  that  century  various  traders, 
chiefly  Scotchmen,  settled  among  them, 
and  the  half-breed  descendants  of  one 
named  Colbert  became  the  most  noted 
chiefs  of  the  Chickasaws.  I  summoned 
the  applicant  before  me.  and  found  that 
he  was  .in  excellent  man,  and.  as  1  had 
supposed,  a  descendant  of  the  old  Chick- 
asaw  chiefs. 

He  brought  into  the  regiment,  by  the 

way,  his  ••partner."  a  white  man.  The 
two  had  been  inseparable  companions 
lor  some  years,  and  continued  so  in  the 
ment.  Every  man  who  has  lived  in 
the  West  knows  that,  vindictive  though 
the  hatred  between  the  white  man  and  the 
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Indian  is  when  they  stand  against  one  an- 
other in  what  may  be  called  their  tribal 
relations,  yet  that  men  of  Indian  blood, 
when  adopted  into  white  communities,  are 
usually  treated  precisely  like  anyone  else. 

Colbert  was  not  the  only  Indian  whose 
name  I  recognized.  There  was  a  Cherokee 
named  Adair,  who,  upon  inquiry,  I  found 
to  be  descended  from  the  man  who,  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago,  wrote  a  ponderous  folio, 
to  this  day  of  great  interest,  about  the 
Cherokees  with  whom  he  had  spent  the 
best  years  of  his  life  as  a  trader  and  agent. 

I  don't  know  that  I  ever  came  across  a 
man  with  a  really  sweeter  nature  than  an- 
other Cherokee  named  Holderman.  He 
was  an  excellent  soldier,  and  for  a  long 
time  acted  as  cook  for  the  head-quarters 
mess.  He  was  a  half-breed,  and  came  of 
a  soldier  stock  on  both  sides  and  through 
both  races.  He  explained  to  me  once 
why  he  had  come  to  the  war ;  that  it  was 
because  his  people  always  had  fought 
when  there  was  a  war,  and  he  could  not 


feel  happy  to  stay  at  home  when  the  flag 
was  going  into  battle. 

Two  of  the  young  Cheroki 
came  to  me  with  a  most  kindly  letter  from 
one  of  the  ladies  who  had  been  tea<  hing 
in  the  academy  from  which  they  were 
about  to  graduate.  She  and  1  had  known 
one  another  in  connection  with  Govern- 
mental and  philanthropic  work  on  the 
reservations,  and  she  wrote  to  <  omn 
the  two  boys  to  my  attention.  One 
was  on  the  Academy  foot-ball  team  and 
the  other  in  the  glee-club.  Both  were 
fine  young  fellows.  The  foot  ball  player 
now  lies  buried  with  the  other  dead  who 
fell  in  the  fight  at  San  Juan.  'The  sii 
was  brought  to  death's  door  by  fever,  but 
recovered  and  came  back  to  his  home. 

There  were  other  Indiansof  much  wild- 
er type,  but  their  wildness  was  precisely 
like  that  of  the  cow-boys  with  whom  they 
were  associated.  One  or  two  of  them 
needed  rough  discipline  ;  and  they  got  it, 
too.      Like  the  rest  of  the  regiment,  they 
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splendid  riders.  I  remember  one 
man,  whose  chara<  ter  left  much  to  be  de- 
sired in  some  respects,  bul  whose  horse- 
manship was  unexceptionable.  He  was 
in*  mnted  on  an  exi  eei  lingly  bad  bronco, 
which  would  boll  out  of  the  ranks  at  drill. 
He  broke  it  of  this  habit  by  the  simple  ex- 
pedienl  of  giving  it  two  tremendous  twists, 
first  to  our  side  and  then  to  the  other,  as 
it  bolted,  with  the  result  that,  invariably, 
at  tii-  ''I   In  >und  its  legs  i  n  issed  and 

over  it  went  with  a  smash,  the  rider  taking 
the  somersault  with  unmoved  equanimity. 

The  life  histories  of  some  of  the  men 
who  joined  our  regimenl  would  make 
main-  volumes  of  thrilling  adventure. 

We  drew  a   greal   many  recruits  from 

in  nowhere  did  we  gel  a 
higher  average,  for  many  of  them  had 
ed  in  tli.it  famous  body  of  frontier 
fighters,  the  I  •  Rangers.  ( )i  course, 
these  rangers  needed  no  teaching.  They 
lined  t«>  obey  and  to  take 
responsibility.     'IT.  splendid  shots. 

nd    trailers      They   were  ac- 
»med  t"  h\  im;  in  the  open,  to  endur- 
d  hardship,  and  t<>  en 
intering  all  kin 
Many  <>t  I 
men  had  taken  part  in  warfare  with  the 


Apaches,  those  terrible  Indians  of  the 
waterless  Southwestern  mountains — the 
most  bloodthirsty  and  the  wildest  of  all 
the  red  men  of  America,  and  the  most 
formidable  in  their  own  dreadful  style  of 
warfare.  Of  course,  a  man  who  had  kept 
his  nerve  and  held  his  own,  year  after 
\ear,  while  living  where  each  day  and 
night  contained  the  threat  of  hidden 
death  from  a  foe  whose  goings  and  com- 
ings were  unseen,  was  not  apt  to  lose 
courage  when  confronted  with  any  other 
enemy.  An  experience  in  following  in 
the  trail  of  an  enemy  who  might  tlee  at  one 
stretch  through  fifty  miles  of  death-like 
desert  was  a  good  school  out  of  which  to 
come  with  profound  indifference  for  the 
ordinary  hardships  of  campaigning. 

As  a  rule,  the  men  were  more  apt, how- 
ever, to  have  had  experience  in  warring 
against  white  desperadoes  and  law-break- 
ers than  against   I  ndians.    Some  of  our  best 

recruits  came  fr<  >m  <.  Colorado.  ( )ne,  a  very 
large,  hawk  eyed  man.  benjamin  Franklin 
Daniels, had  been  Marshal  of  DodgeCity 

when  that  pleasing  town  was  probably  the 
toughest  abode  of  civilized  man  to  be 
found  anywhere  on  the  continent.  In  the 
course  of  the  exercise  of  his  rather  lurid 
functions  as  peace  officer  he  had  lost  half 
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of  one  ear — "  bitten  off,"  it  was  explained 
to  me.  Naturally,  he  viewed  the  dangers 
of  battle  with  philosophic  calm.  Such  a 
man  was,  in  reality,  a  veteran  even  in  his 
first  fight,  and  was  a  tower  of  strength  to 
the  recruits  in  his  part  of  the  line.  With 
him  there  came  into  the  regiment  a  deputy- 
marshal  from  Cripple  Creek  named  Sher- 
man Bell.  Bell  had  a  hernia,  but  he  was 
so  excellent  a  man  that  we  decided  to  take 
him.  1  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  greater 
resolution  than  Bell  displayed  throughout 
the  campaign.  In  Cuba  the  great  exer- 
tions which  he  was  forced  to  make,  again 
and  again,  opened  the  hernia,  and  the  sur- 
geons insisted  that  he  must  return  to  the 
United  States ;  but  he  simply  would  not 
go.  On  one  occasion  he  escaped  from 
the  hospital  and  came  eight  miles,  half  of 
the  time  on  all-fours,  in  really  excruciating 
agony,  to  catch  up  with  the  regiment ;  and 
Dr.  Church  fixed  him  up  so  that  he  was 
temporarily  all  right.  The  Doctor,  how- 
ever, as  in  duty  bound,  directed  that  he 
should  go  to  the  rear,  and  that  night  an 
ambulance  came  to  take  him  ;  but  Bell 
slipped  off  into  the  jungle,  and  lay  out 
there  until  next  morning.  Then  he  cau- 
tiously followed  in  the  rear  of  the  regi- 
ment until  the  fight  was  on  at  San  Juan. 
When  the  firing  had  once  begun  he  knew 
he  would  not  be  sent  back  ;  and  on  he 
came  to  fight  in  the  front,  resolute,  to  have 
his  share  of  the  danger  and  honor.  That 
he  did  splendidly  in  battle  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say. 

Then  there  was  little  McGinty,  the 
bronco-buster  from  Oklahoma,  who  nev- 
er had  walked  a  hundred  yards  if  by 
any  possibility  he  could  ride.  When 
McGinty  was  reproved  for  his  absolute 
inability  to  keep  step  on  the  drill-ground, 
he  responded  that  he  was  pretty  sure  he 
could  keep  step  on  horseback.  Mc- 
Ginty's  short  legs  caused  him  much  trou- 
ble on  the  marches,  but  we  had  no  braver 
or  better  man  in  the  fights. 

One  old  friend  of  mine  had  come  from 
far  northern  Idaho  to  join  the  regiment 
at  San  Antonio.  He  was  a  hunter, 
named  Fred  Herrig,  an  Alsatian  by 
birth.  A  dozen  years  before  he  and  I 
had  hunted  mountain  sheep  and  deer 
when  laying  in  the  winter  stock  of  meat 
for  my  ranch  on  the  Little  Missouri, 
sometimes  in  the  bright  fall  weather. 
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sometimes  in  the  Arctic  bitterness  of  the 
early  Northern  winter.  He  was  the: 
loyal  and  simple-hearted  of  men,  and  he 
had  come  to  join  his  old  "boss"  and 
comrade  in  the  bigger  hunting  which  we 
were  to  carry  on  through  the  tropic  mid- 
summer. 

The  temptation  is  great  to  go  on  enu- 
merating man  after  man  who  stood  pre- 
eminent, whether  as  a  killer  of  game,  a 
tamer  of  horses,  or  a  queller  of  disorder 
among  his  people,  or  who,  mayhap,  stood 
out  with  a  more  evil  prominence  as  him- 
self a  dangerous  man — one  given  to  the 
taking  of  life  on  small  provocation,  or  one 
who  was  ready  to  earn  his  living  outside 
the  law  if  the  occasion  demanded  it.  There 
was  tall  Proffit,  the  sharp-shooter,  from 
North  Carolina — sinewy,  saturnine,  fear- 
less; Smith,  the  bear  hunter  from  Wyo- 
ming, and  McCann,  the  Arizona  book- 
keeper, who  had  begun  life  as  a  buffalo- 
hunter.  There  was  Crockett,  the  Georgian, 
who  had  been  an  Internal  Revenue  officer, 
and  had  waged  perilous  war  on  tin  rifle- 
bearing  "moonshiners."  There  were 
Darnell  and  Wood  of  New  Mexico,  who 
could  literally  ride  any  horses  alive.  There 
were  Goodwin  and  Taylor  and  Arm- 
strong the  ranger,  crack  shots  with  rifle 
or  revolver.  There  was  many  a  skilled 
packer  who  had  led  and  guarded  his 
trains  of  laden  mules  through  the  Indian- 
haunted  country  surrounding  some  out- 
post of  civilization.  There  were  men 
who  had  won  fame  as  Rocky  Mountain 
stage-drivers,  or  who  had  spent  endless 
days  in  guiding  the  slow  wagon-trains 
across  the  grassy  plains.  There  were 
miners  who  knew  every  camp  from  the 
Yukon  to  Leadville,  and  cow-punchers  in 
whose  memories  were  stored  the  brands 
carried  by  the  herds  from  Chihuahua  to 
Assiniboia.  There  were  men  who  had 
roped  wild  steers  in  the  mesquite  brush  of 
the  Nueces,  and  who,  year  in  and 
out,  had  driven  the  trail  herds  north- 
ward over  desolate  wastes  and  across  the 
fords  of  shrunken  rivers  to  the  fattening 
grounds  of  the  Powder  and  the  \  < 
stone.  They  were  hardened  to  the  sc<  rch- 
ing  heat  and  bitter  cold  oi  the  dry 
plains  and  pine-clad  mountains.  They 
were  accustomed  to  sleep  in  tl: 
while  the  picketed  horses  grazed 
them     near     some    shallow,    reedy    | 
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red    hit  I  thither 

tion  of  the  wilder- 

v  had 

hanks  from 

the  i  '  of  the  norther,  and  far  out  on 

r  prairies  they  had  known 

g   in  the  shade  of  the 

They 

lived  in  brush  lean-tos  for  weeks  at  a 

nine,  or  with  only  I 

>nal  house.     They  had  fared  hard 
whei  nknown  ;  they  had 

1  well  on  the  round-up ;  and  they  had 
known  the  plenty  of  the  log-ranch  houses, 
where  the  tallies  were  spread  with  smoked 
-on  and  calf  ribs  and  milk  and  bread, 
and  vegetables  from  the  garden-patch. 

Such  were  the  men  we  had  as  recruits : 
sold  dy-made,  as  far  as  concerned 

their  capacity  as  individual  fighters.  What 
\  as  to  teach  them  to  act 
her,  and  to  obey  orders.  Our  spe- 
cial task  was  i<>  make  them  ready  for  ac- 
tion in  the  shortest  possible  lime.  We 
were  bound  to  see  fighting,  and  therefore 
to  be  with  the  first  expedition  that  left  the 
United  States  ;  for  we  could  not  tell  how 
long  the  war  would  last. 

1  had   been  quite  prepared  for  trouble 
when  it  i  iforcing  discipline,  but 

reeably  disappointed.  There  were 
plenty  of  hard  characters  who  might  by 
themselves  have  given  trouble,  and  with 
or  two  of  whom  we  did  have  l<>  take 
iresj  but  the  bulk  of  the  men 
thoroughly  understood  that  without  dis- 
cipline they  would  be  merely  a  vahu 
mob.  and  they  set  themselves  hard  at  work 

nil  the  new  duties.       (  )f  i    lUTSe,  SUCh 
nt,  m  spite  of,  or  indeed    1   might 

alin<  i    .  the  characteristics 

in    d<  dividual  men  so  excep- 

llv  formidable  as  soldiers,  could  very 

Any  weakness 

in  tlu-  commander  would  have  ruined  it. 
I.  to  treat    it    from   the 
aid  military 
it  equally 
!  out 
liscipline,  while 
sible  on 
iicn   ware  sin- 
gular! ppeal  to 

1    patri  The 

faults  th( 


e  merely.  When  Holderman,  in  an- 
nouncing dinner  to  the  Colonel  and  the 
three  Majors,  genially  remarked,  "If  you 
fellars  don't  come  soon,  everything'll  get 
cold,"  he  had  no  thought  of  other  than 
a  kindly  and  respectful  regard  for  their 
welfare,  and  was  glad  to  modify  his  form 
of  address  on  being  told  that  it  was  not 
what  could  be  described  as  conventionally 
military.  When  one  of  our  sentinels, 
who  had  with  much  labor  learned  the 
manual  of  arms,  saluted  with  great  pride 
as  1  passed,  and  added,  with  a  friendly 
nod,  "  Good-evening,  Colonel,"  this  vari- 
ation in  the  accepted  formula  on  such  oc- 
casions was  meant,  and  was  accepted,  as 
mere  friendly  interest.  In  both  cases  the 
needed  instruction  was  given  and  received 
in  the  same  kindly  spirit. 

One  of  the  new  Indian  Territory  re- 
cruits, after  twenty-f  our  hours'  stay  in  camp, 
during  which  he  had  held  himself  distinct- 
ly aloof  from  the  general  interests,  called 
on  the  Colonel  in  his  tent,  and  remarked, 
"  Well,  Colonel,  I  want  to  shake  hands 
and  say  we're  with  you.  We  didn't  know- 
how  we  would  like  you  fellars  at  first ;  but 
you're  all  right,  and  you  know  your  busi- 
ness, and  you  mean  business,  and  you  can 
count  on  us  every  time  !  " 

That  same  night,  which  was  hot,  mos- 
quitoes were  very  annoying;  and  shortly 
after  midnight  both  the  Colonel  and  1 
came  to  the  doors  of  our  respective  tents. 
which  adjoined  one  another.  The  senti- 
nel in  front  was  also  fighting  mosquitoes. 
As  we  came  out  we  saw  him  pitch  his  gun 
about  ten  feet  off,  and  sit  down  to  attack 
some  of  the  pests  that  had  swarmed  up 
his  trousers'  legs.  Happening  to  glance 
in  our  direction,  he  nodded  pleasantly 
and,  with  unabashed  and  friendly  feeling, 
remarked,  "Ain't  they  bad?" 

It  was  astonishing   how  soon   the  men 
got  over  these  little  peculiarities.     They 
speedily  grew  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  observance  of  certain  forms  was  essen- 
tial to  the  maintenance  of  proper  discipline. 
They  became  scrupulously  careful  in  touch- 
their  hats,  and  always  came  to   atten- 
tion when  spoken  to.     They  saw  that  we 
did    not     insist     upon    the    observance    of 
forms   to   humiliate   them;   that    we 
anxious   to  learn  our   own  duties 
as  we  were  to  have  them  learn  theirs,  and 
xupulous    in    paying    respect    to    our 
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superiors  as  we  were  in  exacting  the  ac- 
knowledgment due  our  rank  from  those 
below  us ;  moreover,  what  was  very  im- 
portant, they  saw  that  we  were  careful  to 
look  after  their  interests  in  every  way,  and 
were  doing  all  that  was  possible  to  hurry 
up  the  equipment  and  drill  of  the  regi- 
ment, so  as  to  get  into  the  war. 

Rigid  guard  duty  was  established  at 
once,  and  everyone  was  impressed  with 
the  necessity  for  vigilance  and  watchful- 
ness. The  policing  of  the  camp  was 
likewise  attended  to  with  the  utmost  rigor. 
As  always  with  new  troops,  they  were  at 
first  indifferent  to  the  necessity  for  clean- 
liness in  camp  arrangements;  but  on  this 
point  Colonel  Wood  brooked  no  laxity, 
and  in  a  very  little  while  the  hygienic 
conditions  of  the  camp  were  as  good  as 
those  of  any  regular  regiment.  Meanwhile 
the  men  were  being  drilled,  on  foot  at  first, 
with  the  utmost  assiduity.  Every  night 
we  had  officers'  school,  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers  of  each  troop  being  given 
similar  schooling  by  the  Captain  or  one  of 
the  Lieutenants  of  the  troop ;  and  every 
day  we  practised  hard,  by  squad,  by  troop, 
by  squadron  and  battalion.  The  earnest- 
ness and  intelligence  with  which  the  men 
went  to  work  rendered  the  task  of  instruc- 
tion much  less  difficult  than  would  be  sup- 
posed. It  soon  grew  easy  to  handle  the 
regiment  in  all  the  simpler  forms  of  close 
and  open  order.  When  they  had  grown 
so  that  they  could  be  handled  with  ease 
in  marching,  and  in  the  ordinary  manoeu- 
vres of  the  drill- ground,  we  began  to  train 
them  in  open  order  work,  skirmishing  and 
firing.  Here  their  woodcraft  and  plains- 
craft,  their  knowledge  of  the  rifle,  helped 
us  very  much.  Skirmishing  they  took  to 
naturally,  which  was  fortunate,  as  practi- 
cally all  our  fighting  was  done  in  open 
order. 

Meanwhile  we  were  purchasing  horses. 
Judging  from  what  I  saw  I  do  not  think 
that  we  got  heavy  enough  animals,  and 
of  those  purchased  certainly  a  half  were 
nearly  unbroken.  It  was  no  easy  matter 
to  handle  them  on  the  picket-lines,  and  to 
provide  for  feeding  and  watering  ;  and  the 
efforts  to  shoe  and  ride  them  were  at  first 
productive  of  much  vigorous  excitement. 
Of  course,  those  that  were  wild  from  the 
range  had  to  be  thrown  and  tied  clown 
before  they  could  be  shod.    Half  the  Ik  >rses 


of  the  regiment  1  nicked,  or  pos 
other  of  the  amiable  weak:  dent 

to  horse  life  on  the  great  r  ;   but  we 

had  abundance  of  men  who  were   utl 
unmoved  by  any  antic  a  horse  might  < 
mit.     Every  animal  was  speedily  m 
though  a  large  number  remained  to  the 
end  mounts  upon  which  an  ordin 
would  have  felt  very  uncomfortable. 

My  own  horses  were  purchased  foi 
by  a  Texas  friend,  John  Moore,  with  whom 
I  had  once  hunted  peccaries  on  the 
I  only  paid  fifty  dollars  apiece,  and  the 
animals  were  not  showy ;  but  they  were 
tough  and  hardy,  and  answered  my  pur- 
pose well. 

Mounted  drill  with  such  hordes  and  i 
bade*  fair  to  offer  opportunities  for  excite- 
ment;   yet  it  usually  went   off   smoothly 
enough.    Before  drilling  the  men  on  hi 
back  they  had  all  been  drilled  on  foot, 
and,  having  gone  at  their  work  with  hearty 
zest,  they  knew  well  the  simple  movements 
to  form  any  kind  of  line  or  column.    Wood 
was  busy  from  morning  till  night  in  hurry- 
ing the  final  details  of  the  equipment,  and 
he  turned  the  drill  of  the  men  o\  er  to  me. 
To  drill  perfectly  needs  long  practice,  but 
to  drill  roughly  is  a  thing  very  easy  to  learn 
indeed.     We  were  not  ahvays  right  about 
our  intervals,  our  lines  were  somewhat  ir- 
regular, and  our  more  difficult  movements 
were  executed  at  times  in  rather  a   hap- 
hazard way;  but  the  essential  commands 
and  the  essential  movements  we  learned 
without  any  difficulty,  and  the  men  per- 
formed them  with  great  dash.      When  we 
put    them    on    horseback,    there    was,   of 
course,  trouble  with  the  horses:   but  the 
horsemanship  of  the  riders  was  consum- 
mate.    In  fact,  the  men  were  immensely 
interested  in  making  their  horses  perform 
each  evolution  with  the  utmost  speed  and 
accuracy,  and   in   forcing   each    unquiet, 
vicious  brute  to  get  into  line  and  stay  in  line, 
whether  he  would  or  not.      The  gi 
bearers  held  their  plunging  steeds  tn 
the  line,  no  matter  what  they  tried  to 
and  each  wild  rider  brought  his  wild  I 
into  his  proper  place  with  a  dash  and 
which  showed  the  natural  cavalryman. 

In   short,  from   the   very  beg  the 

horseback  drills  were  good  fur 
one    enjoyed    them.      We    marched 
through    the    adjoining    country 
wherever  we  found    open  ground 
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11  the  different  column  formations  as 
vent.  <  )n  the  open  ground  we  threw 
out  the  line  to  one  side  or  the  other,  and 
in  one  position  and  the  other,  sometimes 
at  the  trot,  sometimes  at  the  gallop.  As 
the  men  grew  accustomed  to  the  simple 
evolutions,  we  tried  them  more  and  more 
in  skirmish  drills,  pra<  rising  them  so  that 
they  might  -  istomed  to  advance  in 

open  order  and  to  skirmish  in  any  coun- 
try, while-  the  horses  were  held  in  the  rear. 
( >ur  arms  were  the  regular  cavalry  car- 
bine, the  "  Krag,"  a  splendid  weapon,  and 
the  revolver.  A  few  carried  their  fa- 
vorite Winchesters,  using,  of  course,  the 
model,  which  took  the  Government 
cartridge.  We  felt  very  strongly  that  it 
would  be  worse  than  a  waste  of  time  to 
try  to  train  our  men  to  use  the  sabre — 
a  weapon  utterly  alien  to  them;  but  with 
the  rifle  and  revolver  they  were  already 
thoroughly  familiar.  Many  of  my  cavalry 
friends  in  the  pasl  had  insisted  to  me  that 
the  revolver  was  a  better  weapon  than  the 
sword  among  them  Basil  Duke,  the  noted 
Confederate  cavalry  leader,  and  Captain 
Frank  Edwards,  whom  I  had  met  when 
elk-hunting  on  the  head-waters  of  the 
Yellowstone  and  the  Snake.  Personally, 
I  knew  too  little  to  decide  as  to  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  two  arms  ;  but  I  did 
know  that  it  wasagreat  deal  better  to  use 
the  arm  with  which  our  men  were  already 
proficient.  They  were  therefore  armed 
with  what  might  be  called  their  natural 
pon,  the  revolver. 

\.s    it    turned   out,  we  were    not   used 

mounted  at  all,  so  that  our  preparations  on 

this  point  came  to  nothing.      In  a  way,  I 

-  regretted  this.     We  thought 

►hould  at  least  be  employed  as  cavalry 

in  tli  ipaign  against    I  tavana  in 


the  fall  ;  and  from  the  beginning  I  began 
to  train  my  men  in  shock  tactics  for  use 
against  hostile  cavalry.  My  belief  was 
that  the  horse  was  really  the  weapon  with 
whi<  h  to  strike  the  first  blow.  I  felt  that 
if  my  men  could  be  trained  to  hit  their 
adversaries  with  their  horses,  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  small  moment  whether,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  onset  occurred,  sabres, 
lances,  or  revolvers  were  used;  while  in  the 
subsequent  melee  I  believed  the  revolver 
would  outclass  cold  steel  as  a  weapon. 
But  this  is  all  guesswork,  for  we  never  had- 
occasion  to  try  the  experiment. 

It  was  astonishing  what  a  difference 
was  made  by  two  or  three  weeks'  training. 
The  mere  thorough  performance  of  guard 
and  police  duties  helped  the  men  very 
rapidly  to  become  soldiers.  The  officers 
studied  hard,  and  both  officers  and  men 
worked  hard  in  the  drill-field.  It  was,  of 
course,  rough  and  ready  drill ;  but  it  was 
very  efficient,  and  it  was  suited  to  the  men 
who  made  up  the  regiment.  Their  uni- 
form also  suited  them.  In  their  slouch 
hats,  blue  flannel  shirts,  brown  trousers, 
leggings  and  boots,  with  handkerchiefs 
knotted  loosely  around  their  necks,  they 
looked  exactly  as  a  body  of  cow-boy  cav- 
alry should  look.  The  officers  speedily 
grew  to  realize  that  they  must  not  be  over- 
familiar  with  their  men,  and  yet  that  they 
must  care  for  them  in  every  way.  The 
men,  in  return,  began  to  acquire  those  hab- 
its of  attention  to  soldierly  detail  which 
mean  so  much  in  making  a  regiment. 
Above  all,  every  man  felt,  and  had  con- 
stantly instilled  into  him,  a  keen  pride  of 
the  regiment,  and  a  resolute  purpose  to 
do  his  whole  duty  uncomplainingly,  and, 
above  all.  to  win  glory  by  the  way  he  han- 
dled himself  in  battle. 


•nucd. ) 


ON    THE    FEVER    SHIP 


By   Richard  Harding  Davis 


THERE  were  four  rails  around  the 
ship's  sides,  the  three  lower  ones  of 
iron  and  the  one  on  top  of  wood,  and 
as  he  looked  between  them  from  the  canvas 
cot  he  recognized  them  as  the  prison-bars 
which  held  him  in.  Outside  his  prison  lay 
a  stretch  of  blinding  blue  water  which  end- 
ed in  a  line  of  breakers  and  a  yellow  coast 
with  ragged  palms.  Beyond  that  again 
rose  a  range  of  mountain-peaks,  and  stuck 
upon  the  loftiest  peak  of  all  a  tiny  block- 
house. It  rested  on  the  brow  of  the  moun- 
tain against  the  naked  sky  as  impudently 
as  a  cracker-box  set  upon  the  dome  of  a 
great  cathedral. 

As  the  transport  rode  on  her  anchor- 
chains,  the  iron  bars  around  her  sides  rose 
and  sank  and  divided  the  landscape  with 
parallel  lines.  From  his  cot  the  officer  fol- 
lowed this  phenomenon  with  severe,  pains- 
taking interest.  Sometimes  the  wooden 
rail  swept  up  to  the  very  block-house  it- 
self, and  for  a  second  of  time  blotted  it 
from  sight.  And  again  it  sank  to  the  level 
of  the  line  of  breakers,  and  wiped  them 
out  of  the  picture  as  though  they  were 
only  a  line  of  chalk. 

The  soldier  on  the  cot  promised  him- 
self that  the  next  swell  of  the  sea  would 
send  the  lowest  rail  climbing  to  the  very 
top  or  the  palm-trees  or,  even  higher,  to 
the  base  of  the  mountains  ;  and  when  it 
failed  to  reach  even  the  palm-trees  he  felt 
a  distinct  sense  of  ill  use,  of  having  been 
wronged  by  someone.  There  was  no 
other  reason  for  submitting  to  this  exist- 
ence, save  these  tricks  upon  the  weari- 
some, glaring  landscape  ;  and,  now,  who- 
ever it  was  who  was  working  them  did  not 
seem  to  be  making  this  effort  to  entertain 
him  with  any  heartiness. 

It  was  most  cruel.  Indeed,  he  decided 
hotly  it  was  not  to  be  endured ;  he  would 
bear  it  no  longer,  he  would  make  his  es- 
cape. But  he  knew  that  this  move,  which 
could  be  conceived  in  a  moment's  despera- 
tion, could  only  be  carried  to  success  with 
great  strategy,  secrecy,  and  careful  cun- 
ning. So  he  fell  back  upon  his  pillow  and 
closed  his  eyes,  as  though  he  were  asleep, 


and  then  opening  them  again  tun 
tiously,  and  spied  upon  his  keeper.  As 
usual,  his  keeper  sat  at  the  foot  of  the 
turning  the  pages  of  a  huge  paper  filled 
with  pictures  of  the  war  printed  in  daubs 
of  tawdry  colors.  His  keeper  was  a  hard- 
faced  boy  without  human  pity  or  i 
sideration,  a  very  devil  of  obstinacy  and 
fiendish  cruelty.  To  make  it  worse,  the 
fiend  was  a  person  without  a  collar,  in  a 
suit  of  soiled  khaki,  with  a  curious  red 
cross  bound  by  a  safety-pin  to  his  left 
arm.  He  was  intent  upon  the  paper  in  his 
hands;  he  was  holding  it  between  his  eyes 
and  his  prisoner.  His  vigilance  had  re- 
laxed, and  the  moment  seemed  propitious. 
With  a  sudden  plunge  of  arms  and 
the  prisoner  swept  the  bed-sheet  from 
him,  and  sprang  at  the  wooden  rail  and 
grasped  the  iron  stanchion  beside  it.  He 
had  his  knee  pressed  against  the  top  bar 
and  his  bare  toes  on  the  iron  rail  beneath 
it.  Below  him  the  blinding  blue  water 
waited  for  him.  It  was  cool  and  dark 
and  gentle  and  deep.  It  would  certainly 
put  out  the  fire  in  his  bones,  he  thought  ; 
it  might  even  shut  out  the  glare  of  the  sun 
which  scorched  his  eyeballs. 

But  as  he  balanced  for  the  leap,  a  swift 
weakness  and  nausea  swept  over  him.  a 
weight  seized  upon  his  body  and  limbs. 
He  could  not  lift  the  lower  foot  from  the 
iron  rail,  and  he  swayed  dizzily  and  trem- 
bled. He  trembled.  He  who  had  raced 
his  men  and  beaten  them  up  the  hot  hill 
to  the  trenches  of  San  Juan.  But  now  he 
was  a  baby  in  the  hands  of  a  giant,  who 
caught  him  by  the  wrist  and  with  an  iron 
arm  clasped  him  around  his  waist  and 
pulled  him  down,  and  shouted,  brutally. 
"  Help,  some  of  you'se,  quick  ;  he*.-  at  it 
again.      I  can't  hold  him." 

More  giants  grasped  him  by  the  arms 
and  by  the   legs,      (hie  of  them   took  the 
hand  that  clung  to   the  stanchion  in   both 
of  his,  and  pulled  back  the  fingers  01 
one.   saying,   "  Easy    now,    Lieutenant 
easy." 

The  ragged  palms  ami  the  sea  anil 
block-house  were  swallowed  up  in  a  1 
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■  his  body  tou(  hed  the  canvas 
n  with  home-<  and 

reliel  He  wondered  how  he  could 

rom  it.     I  [e  found 
n  that  for  a  long 
he  wept  quite  happily,  until  the  fiery 
pillow  v\  ■  ">1. 

The  world  outside  of  the  iron  b 

ene  in  a  theatre  S(  I  for  some  great 
:,   but  the  were   never  ready. 

He  rem'  I  confusedly  a  play  he  had 

witnessed  before  that  same  scene.   In- 
deed lie  believed  he  had  played  some  small 
in  it ;  but  he  remembered  it  dimly,  and 
all  trace   of  the   men  who   had   appeared 
him  in  it  was  gone.      He  had  reasoned 
Li  that  tl  e  up  there  behind  the 

:  mountains,  because  great  heavy 
ns  ai  i  ambulances  and  cannon  were 
emptied  from  the  ships  at  the  wharf  above 
and  were  drawn  away  in  long  lines  behind 
the  ragged  palms,  moving  always  toward 
the  p  between  the  peaks.     At  times 

disturbed  by  the  thought  that  he 
should  be  up  and  after  them,  that  some 
tradition  of  duty  made  his  presence  with 
them  imperative.  There  was  much  to  be 
done  back  of  the  mountains.  Some  event 
of  momentous  import  was  being  carried 
forward  there,  in  which  he  held  a  part; 
but  the  doubt  soon  passed  from  him,  and 

nd  watch  the  iron 

ml  falling  between  the  block- 

id  the  white  surf,    [f  they  had  I 

only   humanely  kind,   his   lot    would   have 

■fable,  but  they  starved  him  and 

him  down  when    he  wished   to   rise  ; 

>uld  not  put  out  the  fire  in  the 

pillow,  which  they  might  easily  have  done 

by  the  simple  expedient  of  throwing  il 

I  te   himself 

done  this   twice,  but    the   keeper   had 

immediatelj  ;h  pillow  already 

;t  under 
his  head. 

His  pi  simple,  an* 

1  not  understand  why  they 

so  jealously.     ( me 

bananas 

that   luc  urn  twirling  from  the 

awn  1  [e   could    (oiu 

>unch 
turned  and  swu  in,  when 

ime- 

•  when  the  Ship  rolled  heavily  he  could 

tnat- 


game,  and  contented  him  for  many 
hours.  But  when  they  found  this  out  they 
sent  for  the  cook  to  come  and  cut  them 
down,  and  he  carried  them  away  to  his 
galley. 

Then,  one  day,  a  man  came  out  from  the 
shore,  swimming  through  the  blue  water 
with  great  splashes.  He  was  a  most  charm- 
ing man,  who  spluttered  and  dove  and 
ted  and  lay  on  his  back  and  kicked 
his  legs  in  an  excess  of  content  and  de- 
light. It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  watch  him  ; 
not  for  days  had  anything  so  amusing  ap- 
peared on  the  other  side  of  the  prison-bars. 
But  as  soon  as  the  keeper  saw  that  the 
man  in  the  water  was  amusing  his  prisoner, 
he  leaned  over  the  ship's  side  and  shouted, 
••  Sa-ay,  you,  don't  you  know  there's  sharks 
in  there  ?  " 

And  the  swimming  man  said,  ''The 
h — 11  there  is!"  and  raced  back  to  the 
shore  like  a  porpoise  with  great  lashing 
of  the  water,  and  ran  up  the  beach  half- 
way to  the  palms  before  he  was  satisfied 
to  stop.  Then  the  prisoner  wept  again. 
1 1  was  so  disappointing.  Life  was  robbed 
of  everything  now.  He  remembered  that 
in  a  previous  existence  soldiers  who  cried 
were  laughed  at  and  mocked.  But  that 
was  so  far  away  and  it  was  such  an  ab- 
surd superstition  that  he  had  no  patience 
with  it.  For  what  could  be  more  com- 
forting to  a  man  when  he  is  treated  cruelly 
than  to  cry.  It  was  so  obvious  an  exer- 
cise, and  when  one  is  so  feeble  that  one 
cannot  vault  a  four-railed  barrier  it  is 
something  to  feel  that  at  least  one  is  strong 
ugh  to  cry. 

He  >ed     occasionally,    traversing 

space  with  marvellous  rapidity  and  to 
greal  distances,  but  newer  to  any  success- 
ful purpose  ;  and  his  flight  inevitably  ended 
in  ignominious  recapture  and  a  sudden 
awakening  in  bed.  At  these  moments  the 
familiar  and  hated  palms,  the  peaks  and 
the  block-house  were  more  hideous  in  their 
reality  than  the  most  terrifying  of  his  night- 
1  es. 

Th  ..  ursions    afield    were    always 

predatory  ;  he  went  forth  always  to  seek 
food.  With  all  the  beautiful  world  from 
which  to  elect  and  choose,  he  sought  out 
only  those  places  where  eating  was  studied 

and  elevated  to  an  art.  These  visits  were 
much  more  vivid  in  their  detail  than  any 
he  had  ever  before  made  to  these  same  re- 
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sorts.  They  invariably  began  in  a  carriage, 
which  carried  him  swiftly  over  smooth  as- 
phalt. One  route  brought  him  across  a 
great  and  beautiful  square,  radiating  with 
rows  and  rows  of  flickering  lights ;  two 
fountains  splashed  in  the  centre  of  the 
square,  and  six  women  of  stone  guarded 
its  approaches.  One  of  the  women  was 
hung  with  wreaths  of  mourning.  Ahead 
of  him  the  late  twilight  darkened  behind  a 
great  arch,  which  seemed  to  rise  on  the 
horizon  of  the  world,  a  great  window  into 
the  heavens  beyond.  At  either  side  strings 
of  white  and  colored  globes  hung  among 
the  trees,  and  the  sound  of  music  came 
joyfully  from  theatres  in  the  open  air.  He 
knew  the  restaurant  under  the  trees  to 
which  he  was  now  hastening,  and  the  foun- 
tain beside  it,  and  the  very  sparrows  balanc- 
ing on  the  fountain's  edge  ;  he  knew  every 
waiter  at  each  of  the  tables,  he  felt  again 
the  gravel  crunching  under  his  feet,  he  saw 
the  maitre  d' hotel  coming  forward  smiling 
to  receive  his  command,  and  the  waiter  in 
the  green  apron  bowing  at  his  elbow,  def- 
erential and  important,  presenting  the  list 
of  wines.  But  his  adventure  never  passed 
that  point,  for  he  was  captured  again  and 
once  more  bound  to  his  cot  with  a  close 
burning  sheet. 

Or  else,  he  drove  more  sedately  through 
the  London  streets  in  the  late  evening  twi- 
light, leaning  expectantly  across  the  doors 
of  the  hansom  and  pulling  carefully  at  his 
white  gloves.  Other  hansoms  flashed  past 
him,  the  occupant  of  each  with  his  mind 
fixed  on  one  idea — dinner.  He  was  one 
of  a  million  of  people  who  were  about  to 
dine,  or  who  had  dined,  or  who  were  deep 
in  dining.  He  was  so  famished,  so  weak 
for  food  of  any  quality,  that  the  galloping 
horse  in  the  hansom  seemed  to  crawl.  The 
lights  of  the  Embankment  passed  like  the 
lamps  of  a  railroad  station  as  seen  from  the 
window  of  an  express  ;  and  while  his  mind 
was  still  torn  between  the  choice  of  a  thin 
or  thick  soup  or  an  immediate  attack  upon 
cold  beef,  he  was  at  the  door,  and  the  chas- 
seur touched  his  cap,  and  the  little  chas- 
seur put  the  wicker  guard  over  the  han- 
som's wheel.  As  he  jumped  out  he  said, 
"  Give  him  half  a  crown,"  and  the  driver 
called  after  him,  "  Thank  you,  sir." 

It  was  a  beautiful  world,  this  world  out- 
side of  the  iron  bars.  Everyone  in  it  con- 
tributed to  his  pleasure  and  to  his  comfort. 


In  this  world  he  was  nol  starved  nor  man- 
handled. He  thought  of  /fully  as 
he  leaped  up  the  stairs,  whi 
with  grave  faces  and  with  their  hands  held 
negligently  behind  their  backs  bowed  to 
him  in  polite  surprise  at  I 
they  had  not  been  starved  on 
milk.  He  threw  his  coat  and  hat  al 
of  them,  and  came  down  the  hall  fearfully 
and  quite  weak  with  dread  lest  it  should 
not  be  real.  His  voice  was  shaking  when 
he  asked  Ellis  if  he  had  reserved  a  table. 
The  place  was  all  so  real,  it  must  be  true 
this  time.  The  way  Ellis  turned  and  ran 
his  finger  down  the  list  showed  it  was  real, 
because  Ellis  always  did  that,  even  when 
he  knew  there  would  not  be  an  empty  ta- 
ble for  an  hour.  The  room  was  crowded 
with  beautiful  women;  under  the  light  of 
the  red  shades  they  looked  kind  and  ap- 
proachable, and  there  was  food  on  every 
table,  and  iced  drinks  in  silver  buckets. 
It  was  with  the  joy  of  great  relief  that  he 
heard  Ellis  say  to  his  underling,  "  Xu- 
mero  cinque,  sur  la  terrace,  un  couvert." 
It  was  real  at  last.  Outside,  the  Thames 
lay  a  great  gray  shadow.  The  lights  of  the 
Embankment  flashed  and  twinkled  across 
it,  the  Tower  of  the  House  of  Commons 
rose  against  the  sky,  and  here  inside  the 
wraiter  was  hurrying  toward  him  carrying 
a  smoking  plate  of  rich  soup  with  a  pun- 
gent intoxicating  odor. 

And  then  the  ragged  palms,  the  glaring 
sun,  the  immovable  peaks,  and  the  white 
surf  stood  again  before  him.  The  iron 
rails  swept  up  and  sank  again,  the  : 
sucked  at  his  bones,  and  the  pillow  scorched 
his  cheek. 

One  morning  for  a  brief    moment   he 
came  back  to  real  life  again  and  lay  quite 
still,    seeing   everything    about    him   with 
clear  eyes  and  for  the  first  time,  as  th< 
he   had  but  just  that  instant   been  li 
over  the  ship's  side.   His  keeper,  glancing 
up,  found  the  prisoner's  eyes  considering 
him  curiously,  and  recognized  th< 
The  instinct  of  discipline  brought  him  to 
his  feet  with  his  fingers  at  his  sid 

"  Is  the  Lieutenant  feeling  bett< 

The  Lieutenant  surveyed  him  g 

"  You  are  one  of  our  hospital 

"  Yes,  Lieutenant." 

"  Why  ar'n't  you  with  the   I 

l<  I   was  wounded,    too.    sir.      1    got   it 
same  time  you  did,  Lieutenant." 
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\m    I    wounded?     <  »i   i  ourse,    I    re 
member.     Is  this  a  hospital  ship?  " 

id  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"  She's  one  of  the  transports.  They  have 
turned  her  over  to  the  fc. 

The  Lieutenant  opened  his  lips  to  ask 
another  question  ;  but  his  own  body  an- 
swered that  one,  and  for  a  moment  he  lay 
nt. 

-•  Do  they  know  up  North  that  I — that 
I'm  all  right." 

the  papers  had  it  in— there 
pictures  of  the  Lieutenanl  in  some  of 
of  them 

"   I  hen  I've  been  ill  some  time?  " 
•  <  >h.  about  eight  da) 

The  soldier  moved  uneasily,  and  the 
nurse  in  him  b«  uppermost. 

••  I  guess  the  Lieutenant  hadn't  better 
talk  any  more,"  he  said.  It  was  his  voice 
now  which  held  authority. 

'The  Lieutenant  looked  out  at  the  palms 
and  the  silent  gloomy  mountains  and  the 
empl  line,  where  the  same  wave  was 

rising  and  falling  with  weary  persistence. 

••  Eight  days,"  he  said.  His  eyes  shut 
quickly,  as  though  with  a  sudden  touch  of 
pain.  He  turned  his  head  and  sought  for 
the  figure  at  the  foot  of  the  cot.  Already 
the   figure   had  grown   faint  and  was  re- 

ling  and  swaying. 

-  Has  anyone  written  or  cabled?"  the 
Lieutenant  spoke,  hurriedly.  Hewas  fear- 
ful lest  the  figure  should  disappear  alto- 
ter  before  he  could  obtain  his  answer. 
••Mi-  .my  one  come?  " 

••  Why,  they  couldn't  get  here,  Lieu- 
iit.  not  yet." 

Thi  aie   very   faindy.     "  You 

go  i"  sleep  now,  and  I'll  run  and  fetch 
some  letters  and  tele-rams.  When  you 
wake  up.  may  be  I'll  have  a  lol   for  you." 

•  l  ieutenant  caught  the  nurse  by 
the  wrist,  and  crushed  his  hand  in  his  own 
thin  fing(  rs.  I  hey  were  hot,  and  left  the 
steward's  skin  wet  with  perspiration.  The 

Lieutenant   lain  \  1\\ 

"1  ,  Do<  tor,"  he  s  lid,  briskly, 

••  thai  you  can't  kill  me.    I  can'l  die.    I've 

to  li\  e,  you  understand,    Because,  sir, 

she  said    she  would    come.       She    said  if   I 

wounded,  or  if   I   was  ill.  she  would 

<  "inc  to  me.      She  didn't    care  what    peo 

pie  thought,    she  would  come  anyway  and 

nui  ae  will  (  ..me. 

1  !      MKm  — "        He 


plucked  at  the  steward's  sleeve,  and 
stroked  his  hand  eagerly,  "old  man — " 
he  began  again,  beseechingly,  "  you'll  not 
let  me  die  until  she  comes,  will  you? 
What?  No,  I  know  I  won't  die.  Nothing 
made  by  man  can  kill  me.  No,  not  until 
she  comes.  Then,  after  that — eight  days, 
she'll  be  here  soon,  any  moment?  What? 
You  think  so,  too?  Don't  you?  Surely, 
yes,  any  moment.  Yes,  I'll  go  to  sleep 
now,  and  when  you  see  her  rowing  out 
from  shore  you  wake  me.  You'll  know 
her ;  you  can't  make  a  mistake.  She  is  like 
—no,  there  is  no  one  like  her — but  you 
can't  make  a  mistake." 

That  day  strange  figures  began  to  mount 
the  sides  of  the  ship,  and  to  occupy  its 
every  turn  and  angle  of  space.  Some  of 
them  fell  on  their  knees  and  slapped  the 
bare  deck  with  their  hands,  and  laughed 
and  cried  out,  "Thank  God,  I'll  see  God's 
country  again!"  Some  of  them  were 
regulars,  bound  in  bandages ;  some  were 
volunteers,  dirty  and  hollow-eyed,  with 
long  beards  on  boy's  faces.  Some  came 
on  crutches;  others  with  their  arms  around 
the  shoulders  of  their  comrades,  staring 
ahead  of  them  with  a  fixed  smile,  their 
lips  drawn  back  and  their  teeth  protruding. 
At  every  second  step  they  stumbled,  and 
the  face  of  each  was  swept  by  swift  rip- 
ples of  pain. 

They  lay  on  cots  so  close  together  that 
the  nurses  could  not  walk  between  them. 
They  lay  on  the  wet  decks,  in  the  scup- 
pers, and  along  the  transoms  and  hatches. 
They  were  like  shipwrecked  mariners 
clinging  to  a  raft,  and  they  asked  nothing 
more  than  that  the  ship's  bow  be  turned 
toward  home.  Once  satisfied  as  to  that, 
they  relaxed  into  a  state  of  self-pity  and 
miserable  oblivion  to  their  environment, 
from  which  hunger  nor  nausea  nor  aching 
bones  could  shake  them. 

The  hospital  steward  touched  the  Lieu- 
tenant lightly  on  the  shoulder. 

"  We  are  going  North,  sir,"  he  said. 
•■  The  transport's  ordered  North  to  New 
York,  with  these  volunteers  and  the  sick 
and  wounded.      Do  you  hear  me,  sir?  " 

The  I  .ieutenant  opened  his  eyes.  "  Has 
she  come?  "    he  asked. 

"  ( ice!  "  exclaimed  the  hospital  steward. 
He  glanced  impatiently  at  the  blue  moun- 
tains and  the  yellow  coast,  from  which  the 
transport  was  drawing  rapidly  away. 
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"Well,  I  can't  see  her  coming  just 
now,"  he  said.  "  But  she  will,"  he  add- 
ed. 

"  You  let  me  know  at  once  when  she 
comes." 

"  Why,  cert'nly,  of  course,"  said  the 
steward. 

Three  trained  nurses  came  over  the 
side  just  before  the  transport  started  North. 
One  was  a  large,  motherly  looking  woman, 
with  a  German  accent.  She  had  been  a 
trained  nurse,  first  in  Berlin,  and  later  in 
the  London  Hospital  in  Whitechapel,  and 
at  Bellevue.  The  nurse  was  dressed  in 
white,  and  wore  a  little  silver  medal  at  her 
throat;  and  she  was  strong  enough  to  lift 
a  volunteer  out  of  his  cot  and  hold  him 
easily  in  her  arms,  while  one  of  the  con- 
valescents pulled  his  cot  out  of  the  rain. 
Some  of  the  men  called  her  "  nurse  ; " 
others,  who  wore  scapulars  around  their 
necks,  called  her  "  Sister; "  and  the  officers 
of  the  medical  staff  addressed  her  as  Miss 
Bergen. 

Miss  Bergen  halted  beside  the  cot  of  the 
Lieutenant  and  asked,  "  Is  this  the  fever 
case  you  spoke  about,  Doctor — the  one 
you  want  moved  to  the  officers'  ward?" 
She  slipped  her  hand  up  under  his  sleeve 
and  felt  his  wrist. 

"  His  pulse  is  very  high,"  she  said  to 
the  steward.  "  When  did  you  take  his 
temperature?  "  She  drew  a  little  morocco 
case  from  her  pocket  and  from  that  took 
a  clinical  thermometer,  which  she  shook  up 
and  down,  eying  the  patient  meanwhile 
with  a  calm,  impersonal  scrutiny.  The 
Lieutenant  raised  his  head  and  stared  up 
at  the  white  figure  beside  his  cot.  His 
eyes  opened  and  then  shut  quickly,  with 
a  startled  look,  in  which  doubt  struggled 
with  wonderful  happiness.  His  hand  stole 
out  fearfully  and  warily  until  it  touched 
her  apron,  and  then,  finding  it  was  real,  he 
clutched  it  desperately,  and  twisting  his 
face  and  body  toward  her,  pulled  her 
down,  clasping  her  hands  in  both  of  his, 
and  pressing  them  close  to  his  face  and 
eyes  and  lips.  He  put  them  from  him 
for  an  instant,  and  looked  at  her  through 
his  tears. 

"Sweetheart,"  he  whispered,  "sweet- 
heart, I  knew  you'd  come." 

As  the  nurse  knelt  on  the  deck  beside 
him,  her  thermometer  slipped  from  her 
fingers  and  broke,  and  she  gave  an   ex- 


clamation of  annoyance.  The  young  Do<  - 
tor  picked  up  the  pieces  and  tossed  them 
overboard.  Neither  of  them  spoke,  but 
they  smiled  appreciatively.  The  Lieuten- 
ant was  looking  at  the  nurse  with  the 
wonder  and  hope  and  hunger  of  soul  in 
his  eyes  with  which  a  dying  man  looks  at 
the  cross  the  priest  holds  up  before  him. 
What  he  saw  where  the  German  nurse  was 
kneeling  was  a  tall,  fair  girl  with  great 
bands  and  masses  of  hair,  with  a  head  ris- 
ing like  a  lily  from  a  firm,  white  throat, 
set  on  broad  shoulders  above  a  straight 
back  and  sloping  breast — a  tall,  beauti- 
ful creature,  half-girl,  half -woman,  who 
looked  back  at  him  shyly,  but  steadily. 

"  Listen,"  he  said. 

The  voice  of  the  sick  man  was  so  sure 
and  so  sane  that  the  young  Doctor  started, 
and  moved  nearer  to  the  head  of  the  cot. 
"  Listen,  dearest,"  the  Lieutenant  whis- 
pered. "  I  wanted  to  tell  you  before  I 
came  South.  But  I  did  not  dare;  and  then 
I  was  afraid  something  might  happen  to 
me,  and  I  could  never  tell  you,  and  you 
would  never  know.  So  I  wrote  it  to  you 
in  the  will  I  made  at  Baiquiri,  the  night 
before  the  landing.  If  you  hadn't  come 
now,  you  would  have  learned  it  in  that 
way.  You  would  have  read  there  that 
there  never  was  anyone  but  you :  the  rest 
were  all  dream  people,  foolish,  silly — mad. 
There  is  no  one  else  in  the  world  but  you  ; 
you  have  been  the  only  thing  in  life  that 
has  counted.  I  thought  I  might  do  some- 
thing down  here  that  would  make  you 
care.  But  I  got  shot  going  up  a  hill, 
and  after  that  I  wasn't  able  to  do  any- 
thing. It  was  very  hot,  and  the  hills  were 
on  fire;  and  they  took  me  prisoner,  and 
kept  me  tied  down  here,  burning  on  these 
coals.  I  can't  live  much  longer,  but  now 
that  1  have  told  you  I  can  have  p< 
They  tried  to  kill  me  before  you  came  :  but 
they  didn't  know  I  loved  you.  they  didn't 
know  that  men  who  love  you  can't  die. 
They  tried  to  starve  my  love  for  you.  to 
burn  it  out  of  me;  they  tried  to  reach  it 
with  their  knives.  But  my  love  for  you  is 
my  soul,  and  they  can't  kill  a  man's  souL 
Dear  heart,  1  have  lived  because  you  lived. 
Now  that  you  know — now  that  you  under- 
stand— what  does  it  matter?" 

Miss  Bergen  shook  her  head  with  great 
vigor.  "Nonsense."  she  said,  cheerfully. 
••  You  are  not  going  to  die.     As  soon  as 
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i Ins  rain,  and  some 

cried  I  >octor, 

want  to  kill  him?" 

W]  ke  the  patient  had  thrown 

heavil)  md  had 

:  on  the  pillow. 
»ss  the  p 
g  he  went.     "I 
am   sorry    I    spoke   so   quickly,"  he 
"  but  he  thought  you  v  1.      I  n 

bought  you  w<  le  he  really 

knew " 

"  He  was  just  deliriot  lid  the  Ger- 

man nurse,  calmly. 

The  Doctor  mixed  himself  a  Scotch  and 

and  drank  it  with  a  single  gesture. 
•'  Ugh  !  "  he  said  to  the  ward-room.    "I 
feel  .is  though   I'd  been  opening  another 
man's  lettei 

Th  drove  through  the  empty 

with  heavy,  clumsy  upheavals,  rolling 
like  a  buoy.     Having  been  originally  in- 
tended  for  the  freight-carrying  trade,  she 
had  no  sympathy  with  hearts  that  beat  for 
Jit  of  their  native  land,  or  for  lives 
that  counted  their  remaining  minutes  by 
throbbing  of  her  engines.      Occasion- 
ally, without    apparent   reason,   she   was 
thrown  violently  from  her  course;  but  it 
invariably  the  case  that  when  her  stern 
went  to  starboard,  something  splashed  in 
the  water  on  her  port  side  and  drifted  past 
her,  until,  when  it  had  cleared  the  blades 
of  her  propeller,   a    voice  cried  out,  and 
she  was  swu  k  on  her  home-bound 

tin. 
Th  riant  missed  the  familiar  palms 

and  the  tiny  block-house  ;  and  seeing  noth- 
ing beyond  the  iron  rails  but  great  wastes 
r,  he  decided  lie  was  on  board 
a  prison-ship,  or  that  he  had  been  strapped 
adrift.  People  came 
for  hours  at  a  time  and  stood  at  the  foot 
<>f  h  id  talked  with  him  and  he  to 

them  \v  he  had  loved  and  people  he 

if  whom  he  had 

thou  fthemhecould 

11  buried  in  a  deep 

!  with  brani  h<  -  of  pal- 

1 1     had  heard   the   bugler,  with 

choking  him.  sound  and 

with  his  i  lead 

the  mound  of  fresh 


still  alive  and  he  came  with  other  men  of 
his  troop  to  speak  to  him;  but  when  he 
reached  out  to  them  they  were  gone — the 
and  the  unreal,  the  dead  and  the  liv- 
id even  She  disappeared  whenever 
he  tried  to  take  her  hand,  and  sometimes 
the  hospital  steward  drove  her  away. 

"  Did  that  young  lady  say  when  she  was 
coming  back  again  ?"  he  asked  the  steward. 

"  The  young  lad}*;  What  young  lady?" 
asked  the  steward,  wearily. 

"The  one  who  has  been  sitting  there," 
he  answered.     He  pointed  with  his  gaunt 
hand  at  the  man  in  the  next  cot. 

"  Oh,  that  young  lady.  Yes,  she's  com- 
ing back.  She's  just  gone  below  to  fetch 
you  some  hardtack." 

The  young  volunteer  in  the  next  cot 
whined  grievously. 

"  That  crazy  man  gives  me  the  creeps," 
he  groaned.  "  He's  always  waking  me 
up,  and  looking  at  me  as  though  he  was 
going  to  eat  me." 

"Shut  your  head."  said  the  steward. 
"  He's  a  better  man  crazy  than  you'll  ever 
be,  with  the  little  sense  you've  got.  And 
he  has  two  Mauser  holes  in  him.  Crazy, 
eh?  It's  a  damned  good  thing  for  you 
that  there  was  about  four  thousand  of  us 
regulars  just  as  crazy  as  him,  or  you'd 
never  seen  the  top  of  the  hill." 

One  morning  there  was  a  great  com- 
motion on  deck,  and  all  the  convalescents 
balanced  themselves  on  the  rail,  shivering 
in  their  pajamas,  and  pointed  one  way. 
The  transport  was  moving  swiftly  and 
smoothly  through  water  as  Hat  as  a  lake, 
and  making  a  great  noise  with  her  steam- 
whistle.  The  noise  was  echoed  by  many 
more  steam-whistles  ;  and  the  ghosts  of 
out-bound  ships  and  tugs  and  excursion 
steamers  ran  past  her  out  of  the  mist  and 
disappeared,  saluting  joyously.  All  of  the 
excursion  steamers  had  a  heavy  list  to  the 
side  nearest  the  transport,  and  the  ghosts 
on  them  crowded  to  that  rail  and  waved 
handkerchiefs  and  cheered.  The  I 
lifted  suddenly,  and  between  the  iron  rails 
the  Lieutenant  saw  high  green  hills  on  either 
side  of  a  great  harbor.  Houses  and  trees 
and  thousands  of  mast-  swept  past  like  a 
panorama;  and  beyond  was  a  mirage  of 
cities,  with  curling  smoke-wreaths 
and  sky-reaching  buildings,  and  a  great 
swinging  bridge,  and  a  giant  statue  of  a 
woman  waving  a  welcome  home. 
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The  Lieutenant  surveyed  the  spectacle 
with  cynical  disbelief.  He  was  far  too  wise 
and  far  too  cunning  to  be  bewitched  by  it. 
In  his  heart  he  pitied  the  men  about  him 
who  laughed  wildly,  and  shouted,  and 
climbed  recklessly  to  the  rails  and  ratlines. 
He  had  been  deceived  too  often  not  to 
know  that  it  was  not  real.  He  knew  from 
cruel  experience  that  in  a  few  moments 
the  tall  buildings  would  crumble  away,  the 
thousands  of  columns  of  white  smoke  that 
flashed  like  snow  in  the  sun.  the  busy 
shrieking  tug-boats,  and  the  great  statue 
would  vanish  into  the  sea,  leaving  it  gray 
and  bare.  He  closed  his  eyes  and  shut 
the  vision  out.  It  was  so  beautiful  that 
it  tempted  him ;  but  he  would  not  be 
mocked,  and  he  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands.  They  were  carrying  the  farce  too 
far,  he  thought.  It  was  really  too  absurd  ; 
for  now  they  were  at  a  wharf  which  was 
so  real  that,  had  he  not  known  by  previous 
suffering,  he  would  have  been  utterly  de- 
ceived by  it.  And  there  were  great  crowds 
of  smiling,  cheering  people,  and  a  waiting 
guard  of  honor  in  fresh  uniforms,  and  rows 
of  police  pushing  the  people  this  way  and 
that  ;  and  these  men  about  him  were  tak- 
ing it  all  quite  seriously,  and  making  ready 
to  disembark,  carrying  their  blanket-rolls 
and  rifles  with  them. 

A  band  was  playing  joyously,  and  the 
man  in  the  next  cot,  who  was  being  lifted 
to  a  stretcher,  said,  "  There's  the  Govern- 
or and  his  staff ;  that's  him  in  the  high 
hat."  It  was  really  very  well  done.  The 
Custom-house  and  the  Elevated  Railroad 
and  Castle  Garden  were  as  like  to  life  as 
a  photograph,  and  the  crowd  was  as  well 
handled  as  a  mob  in  a  play.  His  heart 
ached  for  it  so  that  he  could  not  bear  the 
pain,  and  he  turned  his  back  on  it.  It  was 
cruel  to  keep  it  up  so  long.  His  keeper 
lifted  him  in  his  arms,  and  pulled  him  into 
a  dirty  uniform  which  had  belonged,  ap- 
parently, to  a  much  larger  man — a  man  who 
had  been  killed  probably,  for  there  were 
dark-brown  marks  of  blood  on  the  tunic 
and  breeches.  When  he  tried  to  stand  on 
his  feet,  Castle  Garden  and  the  Battery 
disappeared  in  a  black  cloud  of  night,  just 
as  he  knew  they  would ;  but  when  he 
opened  his  eyes  from  the  stretcher,  they 
had  returned  again.  It  was  a  most  re- 
markably vivid  vision.  They  kept  it  up  so 
well.    Now  the  young  Doctor  and  the  hos- 


pital steward  were  pretending  to  i  arry  him 
down  a  gang-plank  and  int< 
and  he  saw  (mite  close  to  him  a  long  line 
of  policemen,  and  behind  them  thou.-,ands 
of  faces,  some  of  them  w< 
women  who  pointed  at  him  and  then  shook 
their  heads  and  cried,  and   pi  iheir 

hands  to  their  cheeks,  still  looking  at  him. 
He  wondered  why  they  cried.  He  did 
not  know  them,  nor  did  they  know  him. 
No  one  knew  him;  these  people  were  only 
ghosts. 

There  was  a  quick  parting  in  the  crowd. 
A  man  he  had  orffce  known  shoved  two 
of  the  policemen  to  one  side,  and  he  heard 
a  girl's  voice  speaking  his  name,  like  a  - 
and  She  came  running  out  across  the  i 
space  and  fell  on  her  knees  beside  the 
stretcher,  and  bent  down  over  him,  and  he 
was  clasped  in  two  young,  firm  arm>. 

"  Of  course  it  is  not  real,  of  course   it 
is  not  She,"  he  assured  himself.    "  Bee 
She  would  not  do  such  a  thing.   Before  all 
these  people  She  would  not  do  it." 

But  he  trembled,  and  his  heart  throbbed 
so  quickly  that  he  could  scarcely  breathe. 

She  was  pretending  to  cry. 

"They  wired  us  you  had  started  for 
Tampa  on  the  hospital  ship,"  She  was  say- 
ing, "  and  Aunt  and  I  went  all  the  way 
there  before  we  heard  you  had  been  sent 
North.  We  have  been  on  the  cars  a  week. 
That  is  why  I  missed  you.  Do  you  un- 
derstand? It  was  not  my  fault.  I  tried 
to  come.     Indeed,  I  tried  to  come." 

She  turned  her  head  and  looked  up 
fearfully  at  the  young  Doctor. 

"Tell  me,  why  does  he  look  at  me  like 
that?"  she  asked.  "  He  doesn't  know  me. 
Is  he  very  ill?  Tell  me  the  truth."  She 
drew  in  her  breath  quickly.  "Of  course 
you  will  tell  me  the  truth." 

When  she  asked  the  question  he  felt  her 
arms  draw  tight  about  his  shoulders.  It 
was  as  though  she  was  holding  him  to  her- 
self, and  from  someone  who  had  t 
out  for  him.  In  his  trouble  he  turned  to 
his  old  friend  and  keeper.  His  voice  was 
hoarse  and  very  low. 

"  Is  this  the  same  young  lady  who 
on  the  transport — the  one   you   used   to 
drive  away?  " 

In  his  embarrassment,  the  hos  ew- 

ard  blushed  under  his  tan,  and  stamm< 

"  Of  course  it's  the  sam 
the   Doctor  answered,,  briskly.       "  And   I 
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won'i  lei  them  drive  her  away."  He 
turned  to  her,  smiling  gravely.  "  I  think 
Ins  <  ondition  hi  ed  to  be  dangerous, 

madam,"  he  said. 

People  who  in  a  former  existence  had 
his  friends,  and  Her  brother  and 
I  In-  aunt,  gathered  about  his  stretcher  and 
bore  him  through  the  crowd  and  lifted  him 
into  a  carriage  filled  with  cushions,  among 
which  he  sank  lower  and  lower.  Then 
She  sat  beside  him,  and  he  heard  Her 
brother  sa)  to  the  coachman,  "  Home,  and 
drive  slowly  and  keep  on  the  asphalt." 

The  carriage  moved  forward,  and  She 
put  her  arm  about  him  and  his  head  fell 
on  her  shoulder,  and  neither  of  them  spoke. 
The  vision  had  lasted  so  long  now  that 
he  was  torn  with  the  joy  that  after  all  it 


might  be  real.  But  he  could  not  bear  the 
awakening  if  it  were  not,  so  he  raised  his 
head  fearfully  and  looked  up  into  the 
beautiful  eyes  above  him.  His  brows 
were  knit,  and  he  struggled  with  a  great 
doubt  and  an  awful  joy. 

"  Dearest,"  he  asked,  "  is  it  real?  " 

"  Is  it  real?  "  she  repeated. 

Even  as  a  dream,  it  was  so  wonderfully 
beautiful  that  he  was  satisfied  if  it  could 
only  continue  so,  if  for  but  a  little  while. 

"  Do  you  think,"  he  begged  again, 
trembling,  "  that  it  is  going  to  last  much 
longer?  " 

She  smiled,  and,  bending  her  head  slow- 
ly, kissed  him. 

"It  is  going  to  last  —  always,"  she 
said. 


THOUGH    WE    REPENT 

By   Louise  Chandler  Moulton 

Though   we  repent,  can  any  God  give  back 

The  dear,  lost  days  we  might  have  made  so  fair — 
Turn  false  to  true,  and  carelessness  to  care, 

And   let  us  find   again   what  now  we  lack  ? 

Oh,  once,  once   more   to   tread   the   old-time   track, 
The   flowers  we   threw   away  once  more  to  wear — 
Though   we  repent,  can  any  God  give  back 

The  dear,  losl   days  we  might   have  made  so  fair? 


Who  can  repulse  a  stealthy  ghost's  attack — 
Silence  a   voice  that  doth  the  midnight  dare — 
M  ike  fresh  hopes  spring  from  grave-sod  of  despair- 
Set    free   .1    tortured   soul   from   memory's   rack? 
/     ugh  we  repent,  can  any  God  give  back 
The  dear,  losl  days  we  might   have  made  so  fair? 
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INTRODUCTION 

HE  following  pages  contain  the  first  instalment  of  a  series  of  >elections 
from  the  correspondence  of  the  late  Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson,  which  is  to 
be  continued  in  these  columns  throughout  the  whole  or  the  greater  part 
of  the  current  year.  The  task  of  preparing  Mr.  Stevenson's  Life  and 
Letters  for  publication  has  been  entrusted  to  me  by  his  representatives, 
in  accordance  with  his  own  wish  repeatedly  expressed  during  his  life- 
time, and  I  am  now  engaged  upon  the  work.  In  the  meantime  it  has  been  arranged 
that  a  portion  of  the  letters  shall  appear  in  advance  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine,  to 
which  Mr.  Stevenson  was  for  so  long  one  of  the  most  valued  contributors. 

Mr.  Stevenson,  while  he  lived,  was  often  charged  by  his  friends  with  being  a  bad 
correspondent,  and  was  always  amiably  ready  to  admit  the  charge.  Neverthek 
when  those  of  his  letters  which  had  been  preserved  came  to  be  collected  after  his 
death,  they  turned  out  to  be  very  numerous,  dating  from  almost  all  periods  of  his  life, 
and  written  in  all  manner  of  moods  to  a  great  variety  of  correspondents.  From  the 
letters  chosen  for  publication,  those  here  selected  have  been  grouped  mainly  accord- 
ing to  subject,  having  regard  only  in  a  secondary  degree  to  order  of  dates.  The 
group  given  in  this  number  consists  of  some  of  the  letters  written  by  Stevenson  to  his 
parents  in  1868  and  1869,  in  the  course  of  excursions  undertaken  by  way  of  training 
for  his  intended  profession  as  an  engineer.  In  the  former  year,  1868,  he  was  sent 
to  watch  two  important  harbor  works  in  course  of  construction  by  the  family  firm, 
namely,  the  breakwater  at  Anstruther  on  the  coast  of  Fife,  and  that  at  Wick,  in  the 
northern  extremity  of  Caithness.  In  1869  he  accompanied  his  father  on  board  the 
Pharos,  the  official  steamer  of  the  Commissioners  of  Northern  Lights,  on  a  tour  of 
inspection  to  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  and  related  his  experiences  in  long 
journal  letters  to  his  mother. 

Some  of  these  letters,  as  is  natural  from  the  circumstances  of  their  origin,  exhibit 
touches  of  a  guide-book  quality  ;  nor  will  the  reader  expect  to  find  in  them  the  full 
charm  and  color  of  the  writing  of  the  R.  L.  S.  of  after  years.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  interesting  to  perceive  how  lively  a  power  of  observation  and  expression, 
what  a  degree  of  maturity,  alike  in  intelligence,  character,  and  reading,  this  Scottish 
lad  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  already  possessed.  In  one  particular,  it  must  be  confessed, 
namely,  in  spelling,  he  shows  himself  remarkably  boyish.  But  Stevenson  in  truth 
never  learnt  to  spell  quite  in  a  grown-up  manner ;  and  for  this  master  of  English  let- 
ters a  catarrh  was  apt  to  be  a  "  cattarrh,"  and  a  neighbor  a  "  nieghbor,"  and  literature 
"  litterature  "  to  the  end.  To  reproduce  all  these  trips  and  slips  in  print  would  be 
mere  pedantry;  and  the  normal  orthography  has  been  adopted,  except  where  he  him- 
self is  aware  of  his  difficulties  and  laughs  over  them. 

The  letters  here  given  will  be  found  to  contain  the  writer's  first  notes  and  observa- 
tions on  several  matters  turned  afterward  to  literary  account  in  his  Essays.  Readers 
familiar  with  "Memories  and  Portraits,"  and  with  the  later  "  Random  Menu 
first  published  in  this  Magazine  in  1888,  are  acquainted  already  with  the  "chamber 
scented  with  dry  rose-leaves  at  Anstruther;"  with  the  two  little  Italian  vagabonds 
who  ran  behind'the  coach  in  Caithness ;  with  the  storm-shattered  breakwater  of  Wick, 
"the  chief  disaster  of  my  father's  life  ;  "  and  with  the  memories  of  Medina  Sidoi 

at  the  Fair  Isle. 

Sidnev  Colvin. 
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Uub 

!  I  i   whatever  it 

M  ,  My  lodgings  are 

n't  think  there  arc  any 
children.     The  mignonette 

in  thi  v  of  dried  i 

.  hich  make  the  atmosphere  a  trifle 
heavy,  but  very  pleasant. 

When  .  bring  also  my  paint- 

;  I  am  going  to  try  the 

d  jennies,  and  have  made  a 

sketch   of  them   and   begun  the  drawing. 

I  11  do  the  staging. 

Tin's   morning    I   -  over  with   M. 

and   young   B to  the  Quarry,  where 

nd  I  bathed:    B unbuttoned  his 

waistcoat,  and  then  funked. 

Mrs.  Brown  "has  suffered  herself  from 

lommick,  and  that  makes  her  kind  of 

think  for  other  people."    She  is  a  motherly 

1  ler  mothering  and  thought  for  others 

displays  itself  in  advice  against  hard-boiled 

.    well-done   meat,   and  late   dinners, 

being  my  only  requests.      Fancy — 

1  am  the  only  person   in   Anstruther  who 

dines  in  the  afternoon. 

It  you  could  bring  me  some  wine  when 
you  'twould   be   a   good  move:   I 

in    D\  Xnstruther;   and  having  pro- 
cure! 1  myself  a  severe  attack  of  gripes  by 
two  days'  total  abstinence  on  chilly  table 
been  forced  to  purchase  tireen 
dim  maebody  or  other's  'celebrat- 

ed'"), for   the   benefil   of  my  stomach, 
iik.  ul. 

There  is  little  or  nothing  doing   here  to 
be  s  .liming  the  corner  in  a 

hurt  'port  the  staging  they  have  let 

the  masons  get  ahead  of  the  divers  and 
wail  iill  they  can  overtake  them.  I  wish 
you  would  write  and  put  me  up  to  the 
sort  of  thin-,  to  a^k  and  find  out.  1 
>ur  registered  letter  with  the 
will  last  lor  e 

I  i  morrow  I  will  watch  the  masons  at 
the  ;  long  they  take 

to     v,  you     ask 

u  ;    the,  n    hour  ;    so 

thai  is  the  only  datum  requin 

I I  is  awful  how  slowly  I   draw,  and  how 
ill :    i  early  done  with  the  travel 

jennies 
When  I'm  drawing  I  find  out  some- 

■  d,    or,    having 


measured,    have    not    noted,    or,    having 
1,   cannot   find;    and  so    I    have   to 
trudge   to   the    pier  again   ere   I    can    go 
farther  with  my  noble  design. 

1  had  a  ride-  to-day  on  B.'s  pony.  He 
gave  me  rather  a  dismal  account  of  its 
temper,  mouth,  et  caetera.  M.  told  me  I 
must  not  believe  it  all,  for  B.  was  "  not  a 
very  daring  horseman,"  he  thought.  His 
own  groom  was  more  explicit. 

"  Has  Mr.  B.  a  good  seat  ?  "    I  asked. 

"Him?     Hech  no!     By  G ,  he's 

a  puir  show  i'  the  saidle,  him  !  " 

M.  says  the  divers  cati't  work  when  the 
tide's  out  because  of  the  weight.  It  has 
occurred  to  me  that  a  great  part  of  the 
weight  at  least  might  be  taken  off;  it 
seems  such  a  pity  to  lose  all  the  time. 

I  haven't  seen  fruit  since  I  left.  Love 
to  all. — Your  affectionate  son, 

R.  L.  Stevens 

[Anstruther]  Tuesday,  July,  1868. 

My  dear  Mother  :  Tell  Papa  that 
his  boat-builders  are  the  most  illiterate 
folk  with  whom  I  ever  had  any  dealing. 
From  beginning  to  end  of  their  specifica- 
tion, there  was  no  stop,  whether  comma, 
semicolon,  colon,  or  point ;  and  to  tell 
whether  the  adjectives  belong  id  to  the 
previous  or  the  subsequent  noun  was  work 
for  five  experienced  boat-builders.  How- 
ever, I  made  daylight  of  it,  copied  it,  and 
sent  it  to  Porringer  ;  it  took  me  and  Mit- 
chell two  hours  to  understand  the  part 
(-ailed  "  the  specification,"  and  there  were 
several  parts  in  the  "offer"  or  "tender" 
which,  had  to  be  copied  as  well.  So  con- 
fused, indeed,  and  so  insufficient  was  the 
whole  thing  that  the  saving  clause,  smug- 
gled in  in  the  tender,  '  and  things  not  fully 
specified  needful  for  efficient  service," 
forms  its  whole  value. 

Have  you  setit  the  Essays  off?  D^ 
see  to  it.  Can  you  find  and  send  to  me 
the  last  lines  of  Longfellow's  Golden 
Legendi  beginning — 

"  It  is  Lucifer,  son  of  the  air,"  and  so 
on.  "Since  God  put  him  there,  In-  is 
('.oil's  minister  lor  some  good  end." 

Wednesday. 

I<>  night   1  went  with   the  youngest   M. 

strolling   band   of   players  in   the 

town-hall.     A  large  table  placed  below  the 

gallery  with  a  print    curtain  on  either  side 
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of  the  most  limited  dimensions  was  at  once 
the  scenery  and  the  proscenium.  The 
manager  told  us  that  his  scenes  were  six- 
teen by  sixty-four,  and  so  could  not  be  got 
in.  Though  I  knew,  or  at  least  felt  sure, 
that  there  were  no  such  scenes  in  the  poor 
man's  possession,  I  could  not  laugh,  as  did 
the  major  part  of  the  audience,  at  this  shift 
to  escape  criticism.  We  saw  a  wretched 
farce,  and  some  comic  songs  were  sung. 
The  manager  sang  one,  but  it  came  grimly 
from  his  throat.  The  whole  receipt  of  the 
evening  was  5J.  and  $d.,  out  of  which  had 
to  come  room,  gas,  and  town  drummer. 
We  left  soon ;  and  I  must  say  came  out 
as  sad  as  I  have  been  for  ever  so  long :  I 
think  that  manager  had  a  soul  above  comic 
songs.  I  said  this  to  young  M.,  who  is  a 
"  Phillistine  "  (Matthew  Arnold's  Philis- 
tine you  understand),  and  he  replied, 
'•  How  much  happier  would  he  be  as  a 
common  working  man  ! "  I  told  him  I 
thought  he  would  be  less  happy  earning  a 
comfortable  living  as  a  shoemaker  than  he 
was  starving  as  an  actor,  with  such  artistic 
work  as  he  had  to  do.  But  the  Phillistine 
wouldn't  see  it.  You  observe  that  I  spell 
Philistine  time  about  with  one  and  two  l's. 

As  we  went  home  we  heard  singing,  and 
went  into  the  porch  of  the  school-house  to 
listen.  A  fisherman  entered  and  told  us 
to  go  in.  It  was  a  psalmody  class.  One 
of  the  girls  has  a  glorious  voice.  We  stayed 
for  half  an  hour. — I  remain  your  affection- 
ate son,  R.  L.  Stevenson. 

Anstruther,  July,  1868. 

Kenzie  House,  Anstruther, 
Toosda'  [July,  1868]. 

I  am  utterly  sick  of  this  gray,  grim,  sea- 
beaten  hole.  I  have  a  little  cold  in  my 
head,  which  makes  my  eyes  sore ;  and  you 
can't  tell  how  utterly  sick  I  am,  and  how 
anxious  to  get  back  among  trees  and  flow- 
ers and  something  less  meaningless,  than 
this  bleak  fertility. 

Papa  need  not  imagine  that  I  have  a 
bad  cold  or  am  stone  blind  from  this  de- 
scription, which  is  the  whole  truth. 

Last  night  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fortune  called 
in  a  dog-cart,  Fortune's  beard  and  Mrs. 
F.'s  brow  glittering  with  mist-drops,  to  ask 
me  to  come  next  Saturday.  Condition- 
ally, I  accepted.  Do  you  think  I  can  cut 
it?  I  am  only  anxious  to  go  slick  home 
on  the  Saturday.     Write  by  return  of  post 


and  tell  me  what  to  do.      If  possible,  I 

should  like  to  cut  the  busii 

right   slick   out  to   Swanston. — 1    remain 

your  affectionate  son, 

K.  L.  S 

In  the  interval  between  July  and  S 
tember,  R.  L.  S.  had  spent  some  time  with 
his  family  at  their  home  in  the  Pentlands, 
and  then  gone  north  with  his  father  to 
watch  the  harbor  works  in  progres 
Wick,  where  he  was  presently  left  by  him- 
self. The  following  is  the  second  letter 
written  home  after  his  father  had  left. 

[New  Harbor  Hotel,  Pulteney]  Wick, 
Friday,  September  11,  1868. 

My  dear  Mother  :  To  go  on  with 
my  description  : — Wick  lies  at  the  end  or 
elbow  of  an  open  triangular  bay,  hemmed 
on  either  side  by  shores,  either  cliff  or 
steep  earth-bank,  of  no  great  height.  The 
gray  houses  of  Pulteney  extend  along  the 
southerly  shore  almost  to  the  cape ;  and  it 
is  about  half-way  down  this  shore — no  six- 
sevenths  way  down — that  the  new  break- 
water extends  athwart  the  bay. 
Certainly  Wick  in  itself  possesses  no  beau- 
ty :  bare,  gray  shores,  grim  gray  houses, 
grim  gray  sea;  not  even  the  gleam  of  red 
tile ;  not  even  the  greenness  of  a  tree.  The 
southerly  heights,  when  1  came  here,  were 
black  with  people,  fishers  waiting  on  wind 
and  night.  Now  all  the  S.Y.S.  (Storno- 
way  boats)  have  beaten  out  of  the  bay, 
and  the  Wick  men  stay  indoors  or  wrangle 
on  the  quays  with  dissatisfied  fish-curers, 
knee-high  in  brine,  mud  and  herring  refuse. 
The  day  when  the  boats  put  out  t< 
home  to  the  Hebrides,  the  girl  here  told 
me  there  was  "  a  black  wind  :  "  and  on 
going  out  I  found  the  epithet  as  justifia- 
ble as  it  was  picturesque,  A  cold,  black 
southerly  wind,  with  occasional  rising 
showers  of  rain  ;  it  was  a  line  sight  to  see 
the  boats  beat  out  a-teeth  of  it. 

In  Wick   I   have  never   heard   anyone 
greet  his  neighbor  with   the  usual  " 
day"  or  "  Good  monunj 
shaking  their  heads,  and  both  say,  "  Br< 
breezy  !  "     And  such  is  the  atrocious  1 
it  v  of  the  climate,  that  the  remark 
invariably  justified  by  the  fact. 

The    streets    are    full   of   the    High! 
fishers,  lubberly,  stupid,  inconceivabh 
ami  heavy  to  move.     You  bruis< 
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them,    tumble    over    them,    elbow   them 
wall—  all  to  no  purpose  ;  they 
will   not  budge;  and   you  are  forced  to 
leave  the  pa\  ernei  step. 

I  i   the  south,  however,  is  as  fine  a  piece 
dt   <  enery  as   I   ever  saw.     Great 

black  chasms, huge  black  <  litis,  rugged  and 
over-hung  gullies,  natural  arches,  and  deep 
below  them,  almost   too  deep 
to  let  you  see  the  gleam  of  sand  among 
the  darker  weed:    there  are  deep  caves 
In  one  of  these  lives  a  tribe  of  gyp- 
sies.    The  men  are  always  drunk,  simply 
and  truthfully  always.      From  morning  to 
ting  the  great   villainous-looking  fel- 

are  either  sleeping  off  the  last  de- 
bauch, or  hulking  about  the  cove  "in  the 
horn  The  cave   is  deep,  high,  and 

airy,  and  might  be  made  comfortable 
enough.  But  they  just  live  among  heaped 
bowlders,  damp  with  continual  droppings 
from  above,  with  no  more  furniture  than 
two  or  three  tin  pans,  a  truss  of  rotten 
straw,  and  a  few  ragged  cloaks.  In  win- 
ter the  suit' bursts  into  the  mouth  and  often 
i       i  -  then)  to  abandon  it. 

An  emeute  of  disappointed  fishers  was 
feared,  and  two  ships  of  war  are  in  the  bay 

rider  assistance  to  the  municipal  au- 
thorities.  This  is  the  Ides;  and,  to  all  in- 
tents  and  purposes,  said  Ides  have  passed. 
Still  there  is  a  good  deal  of  disturbance, 
many  drunk  men,  and  a  double  supply  of 
police.  I  saw  them  sent  for  by  some  peo- 
ple and  enter  an  inn,  in  a  pretty  good  hur- 
ry :    what  it  was  for  I   do  not  know. 

U  would  see  by  papa's  letter  about 
the  carpenter  who  fell  off  the  staging:  1 
don't  think  I  was  ever  SO  much  excited  in 
my  hie.  The  man  was  back  at  his  work, 
and  I  asked  him  how  he  was  ;  but  he  was 
a  Highlander,  and  need  I  add  it?  — 
dickens  a   word  could    I   understand  of  his 

answer.     What   is  still  worse,  I   find  the 

le     here    about    -that    is    to    say,    the 

I  lighlanders,  not  the  northmen — don't  un- 
derstand 

I   h,i\  i  s  worth  of  postage 

st. mips,  which  has  damped  my  ardor  for 
buying  I  Til  buy  them  one 

I  i  mi  for  the  future. 

I'h«     I  r<  e    (  hutch    minister   and    I    got 

quite  thick.      He  left  last  night  about  two 

in  the  morning,  when  1  went    to    turn   in. 

lb.       <    me  the  enclosed.       I  remain  your 

n.  K.    1  .  Si  i  \  i  nsi  >v 


Wick,  September  5,  1868, 

Monday. 

My  dear  Mamma:  This  morning  I 
got  a  delightful  haul  :  your  letter  of  the 
fourth  (surely  mis-dated)  ;  Papa's  of  same 
day  ;  Virgil's  "  Bucolics,"  very  thankfully 
received,  and  Aikman's  "  Annals,"*  a  pre- 
cious and  most  acceptable  donation,  for 
which  1  tender  my  most  ebullient  thanks- 
givings. 1  almost  forgot  to  drink  my  tea 
and  eat  mine  egg. 

It  contains  more  detailed  accounts  than 
anything  I  ever  saw,  except  YVodrow, 
without  being  so  portentously  tiresome  and 
so  desperately  overborne  with  foot-notes, 
proclamations,  acts  of  Parliament,  and  ci- 
tations as  that  last  history. 

I  have  been  reading  a  good  deal  of 
Herbert.  He's  a  clever  and  a  devout  cove ; 
but  in  places  awfully  twaddley  (if  1  may 
use  the  word).  Oughtn't  this  to  rejoice 
Papa's  heart — 

Carve  or  discourse  ;    do  not  a  famine  fear. 
Who  carves  is  kind  to  two,  who  talks  to  all. 

You  understand?  The  "fearing  of 
famine"  is  applied  to  people  gulping  down 
solid  vivers  without  a  word,  as  if  the  ten 
lean  kine  began  to-morrow. 

Do  you  remember  condemning  some- 
thing of  mine  for  being  too  obtrusively  di- 
dactic.     Listen  to  Herbert — 

Is  it  not  verse  except  enchanted  groves 
And  sudden  arbors  shadow  coarse-spun  lines? 
Must  purling  streams  refresh  a  lover's  loves? 
Must  all  he  veiled^  while  lie  that  reads  divines 
Catching  the  sense  at  two  removes  ? 

You   see  '-except"  was   used    for  "  1111 
less"  before   1  630. 

Tuesday. 

The  riots  were  a  hum.  No  more  has 
been  heard  :  and  one  of  the  war-steamers 
has  deserted  in  disgust. 

The  "  Moonstone"  is  frightfully  inter- 
esting :  isn't  the  detective  prime?  Don't 
say  anything  about  the  plot  ;  for  1  have 
only  read  on  to  the  end  of  Betteredge's 
narrative,  so  don't  know  anything  about 
it  yet. 

1  thought  to  have  gone  on  to  Thurso 
tonight,  but  the  coach  was  full  ;  so  1  go 
to  morrow  instead. 

To  day  I  had  a  grouse:  great  glorifica- 
tion. 

Aikman's  "  Annals  of  the  Persecution  in  Scotland." 
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Fishing  Boats  Going  Out,  Wick. 
Drawn  from  a  copyright  photograph  by  Valentine  &  Sons,  Dundee. 


There  is  a  drunken  brute  in  the  house 
who  disturbed  my  rest  last  night.  He's  a 
very  respectable  man  in  general,  but  when 
on  the  "spree"  a  most  consummate  fool. 
W  hen  If  came  in  he  stood  on  the  top  of 
the  stans  and  preached  in  the  dark  with 
great  solemnity  and  no  audience  from  12 
P.M.  to  half-past  one.  At  last  I  opened 
my  door.  "  Are  we  to  have  no  sleep  at  all 
for  that  drunken  brute?"  1  said.  As  I 
hoped,  it  had  the  desired  effect.  "  Drunk- 
en brute!"  he  howled,  in  much  indigna- 
tion \  then  after  a  pause,  in  .1  voice  of  some 
contrition,  "  Well,  if  1  am  a  drunken  brute, 
it's  only  once  in  the  tweh  emonth!"  And 
that  was  the  end  of  him  ;  the  insult  rankled 

in  his  mind  ;    and  he  retired  to   rest.       1  le 

i-  a  fish-curer,  a  man  over  fifty,  and  pretty 

rich  too.      1  I  bad  again  to-day  ;  but 

I'll  be  shot     if    he    keeps    me    awake  ;     I'll 
e  him  with  water  if    he  makes  a  row. 
I  \er  \<»ur  atte.  tionate  son, 

K.   I ,.  Si  EVENSON. 

New  11  vrbof  1  (mi    l,  Pulteney, 

M^  di  vr  M01  My  trip  to  Thurso 

mu<  h  of  my  time  that  I    have 


been  rather  remiss  in  my  correspondence. 
I  had  good  fun  there.  There  was  a  Col- 
onel M ,  an  awful  swearer,  who  was 

very  good  fun,  and  five  bagmen,  with  whom 
I  dined  the  second  day.  The  bagmen 
told  some  good  stories.  As  this  is  Sun- 
day, I  shall  say  no  more  on  that  head. 
Colinton  for  length  of  service  is  a  joke  to 
Wick.  Two  hours  morning  and  evening. 
This  afternoon  we  had  two  hours  all  but 
three  minutes.  I  did  not  look  at  my  watch 
at  the  sermon  till  I  was  pretty  tired,  cer- 
tainly not  less  than  twenty  minutes  ;  and 
the  discourse  lasted  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  and  two  or  three  minutes  after  that  ! 
0   I  alio!    I  alio! 

The  girl  here  tells  me  that  she  was  a 
fortnight  in  bed  of  the  Wick  Revival.  She 
had  been  in  the  country,  and  went  to  a 
week-day  evening  service.  A  fearful  ser- 
mon was  given,  and  a  woman  near  the  pul- 
pit began  screamingin  a  dreadful  manner. 
it  worked  so  strongly  on  her  that  she  took 
a  trembling  fit,  and  had  to  be  helped  home. 

1  asked  if  she  knew  any  of  the  people 
who  had  made  a  row  during  the  period, 
and  if  there  were  any  change  in  'em.  She 
knew  scores  of  them,  she  said,  young  men 
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and  young  women,  and,  if  anything,  they 
tement  I  can  quite  be- 
i  from  all  1  have  heard  and  seen. 
After  all,  this  is  a  mere  stirring  of  emo- 
tional fibre,  like  oik-  crying  over  a  m 

nore  their  savage  nature  k 
■  virtue  wondered  why  they  wept. 

Aye,  aye,  but  wait  till  to-morrow  morn- 
how  hi  e  nature  is  then  ! 
ie  good  things  On  this,  see  one  of 
Bulwer    Lytton's  i  "  ( )n   the  sym- 
pathetic (?)   temperament."     See  what  a 
very  Sunday  letter  'tis  ! 

li  has  been  bitterly  cold  to-day. 

Monday. 
And    is   bitterly  ditto  to-day.     I   have 

drawn  the  table  up  to  the  fire,  and  my 
hands  are  sore  and  stiff.  We  had  a  fire 
in  the  office. 

Account  of  one  of  my  days?  Very 
well.  Breakfasl  :  movable  feast,  9  to  9.30 
— tea,  herring,  finnan  haddock,  eggs,  rolls, 
salt  butler,  to  which  I  am  now  entirely  ac- 
climatized.     After  breakfast :  breakwater, 


drawing,  general  loafing  and  inspection. 
One  p.m.  lunch:  sherry,  Latheron cheese, 

rolls,  salt  butter.  After  lunch  :  breakwater- 
ing  again.  Five  :  dinner,  heaps  o'  things. 
(A'. />'.  —Curds  called  "yearned  milk" 
hereaway.)  After  dinner,  letters,  algebra, 
reading,  smoking,  waiting  for  bedtime; 
now  and  then  a  walk.  9.30  or  10,  tea, 
rolls,  butter,  cheese.  Nightcap  in  requi- 
sition about  1 1  or  1 1.30  or  10.30. 

Tell  Myrrha  that  when  she  came  to  en- 
vying G —  -his hand,  I  wrept — positively 
wept — so  just,  so  well  founded  did  that  envy 
appear — so  truly  did  I  respond  the  wish  at 
that  moment,  then  laboring  in  the  depths. 
I  lost,  I  fear,  some  of  the  choicest  witticisms 
of  the  epistle.  Indeed,  my  state  of  mind 
put  me  deeply  in  mind  of  the  Sweet  Singer's 
description  of  a  storm  at  sea — vide  Psalmn 
(any  more  dumb  consonants  required  ?  It 
would  look  better  thus  Psawlmn)  107. 
Don't  you  think,  by  the  by,  that  David 
must  have  been  sick ;  it  is  so  lifelike. 
"  They  go  down  into  the  depths."  O  yes, 
but  what  about  their  stommiks?  "They 
reel  to  and  fro  like  a  drunken  man."  I 
declare  I  can  almost  hear  a  faint  voice 
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Tinkler's  Cave,  Near  Wick. 
Drawn  from  a  copyright  photograph  by  Valentine  &  Sons,  Dundee. 


cry  "Steward!"  at  that  part.  You  see 
that  Myrrha's  letter  has  produced  a  healthy 
effect  upon  my  spirits;  but  I'm  not  going 
to  mention  her  again,  it  costs  such  labor 
to  spell  it.  Fancy,  I  had  to  ring  the  bell 
and  ask  the  girl  how  she  spelt  "myrrh." 
I  question  much  if  she  told  me  right.  But 
what  between  it  and  the  Psalmmns,  my 
mind  about  spelling  is  lost. — I  remain 
your  affectionate  son,  R.  L.  S. 

Wick,  September,  1868, 
Saturday,  10  A.M. 

My  dear  Mother  :  The  last  two  days 
have  been  dreadfully  hard,  and  1  was  so 
tired  in  the  evenings  that  I  could  not 
write.      In  fact,  last  night  I  went  to  sleep 


immediately  after  or  very  nearly  so.  My 
hours  have  been  10 — 2  and  3 — 7  out  in 
the  lighter  or  the  small  boat,  in  a  long, 
heavy  roll  from  the  nor'-east.  When  the 
dog  was  taken  out,  he  got  awfully  ill.  and 
combed  to  particulars  promiscuously,  in- 
volving many  kicks  and  much  swabbing  ; 
one  of  the  men,  Geordie  Grant  by  name 
and  sirname,  followed  shoot  with  consid- 
erable eclat;  but,  wonderful  to  relate!  1 
kept  well.  My  hands  are  all  skinned, 
blistered,  discolored,  and  engrained  with 
tar,  some  <A  which  latter  has  established 
itself  under  my  nails  in  a  position  of  such 
natural  strength  that  it  defies  all  my 
efforts  to  dislodge  it.     The  won  rk   1 

had  was  when    David  (MacDonald's 
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dest)and  I  took  the  charge  ourselves.  He 
remained  in  the  lighter  to  tighten  or 
slacken  the  we  raised  the  pole  tow- 

ard the  perpendicular,  with  two  men.  I 
with  four  men  in  the  boat.  Wedropped 
an  anchor  oul  a  good  bit,  then  tied  a  cord 
jo  the  pole,  look  a  turn  round  the  stern- 
mosl  thwart  with  it,  and  pulled  on  the 
anchor  line.    As  tin  ,  big,  wet  hawser 

le  in  it  soaked  you  to  the  skin:  I  was 
the  sternest  (used,  by  way  of  variety,  for 
sternmosl  •  oi  the  lot,  and  had  to  coil  it — 
a  work  which  involved,  from  its  being  so 
stiff  and  your  being  busy  pulling  with  all 
your  might,  no  little  trouble  and  an  extra 
ducking.  We  got  it  up,  and,  just  as  we 
were  going  to  sing"  Victory  !"  one  of  the 
guys  slip] >ed  in,  the  pole  tottered — went 
over  on  li-.  sj.k-  again  like  a  shot,  and  be- 
hold   the  end  of  our  labor. 

\  ou  see  1  ha\  e  been  roughing  it,  and 
though  some  parts  of  the  letter  may  be 
neither  very  comprehensible  nor  very  in- 
teresting to  ivv/,  I  think  that  perhaps  it 
mighl  amuse  Willie  Traquair,  who  delights 
in  all  such  dirty  jobs. 

The  first  day,  I  forgot  to  mention,  was 
like  mid  winter  for  cold,  and  rained  inces- 
santly  so  hard  that  the  livid  white  of  our 
cold  pan  hed  faces  wore  a  sort  of  inflamed 
rash  on  the  windward  side.  I  am  not  a 
bit  the  worse  of  it,  excepl  lore-mentioned 
stat e  of  hands,  a  slighl  crick  in  my  neck 
Iroin  the  rain  running  down,  and  general 
stiffness  from  pulling,  hauling,  and  tugging 
lor  dear  life. 

W  e  h,i\  e  g<  >1  i 1' >uble  weights  at  the  guys, 
and  hope  to  get  it  up  like  a  shot. 

W  li.it  fun    you   three    must    be  having  ! 

I  think  1  see     cheating  at  cards  !     I  hope 

die  cold  don't  disagree  with  you.  -I  re- 
main, my  dear  Mother,  your  affectionate 
son,  R.  L.  Stevens<  in. 

Sunday, 

Pi  I  I  I  \ I  n  . 

Mh  Dl  \k  Mm  in  r  :  Another  storm  : 
wind  higher,  rain  thicker  :  the  wind  still 

-  the    night   closes    in  and    the   sea 
slowly  rising  with  it  ;   it  looks  like  a 

tin.  [e. 

!  -    has  been  a  blank  our  :   al- 

-  too  much 
I  enjoyed  myself  very  much  lasl  night  at 
KV      '  dancing,  much 


Are  you  not  well  that  you  do  not  write? 
1  haven't  heard  from  you  for  more  than  a 
fortnight. 

The  wind  fell  yesterday  and  rose  again 
to  day  :  it  is  a  dreadful  evening;  but  the 
wind  is  keeping  the  sea  down  as  yet.  Of 
course,  nothing  more  has  been  done  to  the 
poles;  and  1  can't  tell  when  I  shall  be 
able  to  leave,  not  for  a  fortnight  yet  I  fear, 
at  the  earliest,  for  the  winds  are  persistent. 
\\  lure's  Myrrha?  IsCummie  struck  dumb 
about  the  boots?  I  wish  you  would  get 
somebody  to  write  an  interesting  letter  and 
say  how  you  are,  for  you're  on  the  broad 
of  your  back  1  see.  There  hath  arrived 
an  inroad  of  farmers  to-night ;  and  I  go 
to  avoid  them  to  M if  he's  disen- 
gaged, to  the  R.'s  if  not. 

Sunday  (later). 

Storm  without  :  wind  and  rain  :  a  con- 
fused mass  of  wind-driven  rain-squalls, 
wind-ragged  mist,  foam,  spray,  and  great, 
gray  waves.  Of  this  hereafter :  in  the 
meantime  let  us  follow  the  due  course  of 
historic  narrative. 

Seven  p.m.  found  me  at  9  Breadalbane 
Terrace,  clad  in  spotless  blacks,  white  tie, 
shirt,  et  caetera,  and  finished  off  below 
with  a  pair  of  navvies'  boots.  How  true 
that  the  devil  is  betrayed  by  his  feet  !  A 
message  to  Gummy  at  last  :  Why,  () 
treacherous  woman  !  were  my  dress  boots 
withheld? 

Dramatis  personam  :  pere  R.,  amusing, 
long-winded,  in  many  points  like  papa; 
mere  R.,  nice,  delicate,  likes  hymns, 
knew  Aunt  Margaret  ('t' ould  man  knew 
Uncle  Alan)  ;  fille  R.,  nominee  Sara  (no 
h),  rather  nice,  lights  up  well,  good  voire. 
interested  face  ;  Miss  1,.,  nice  also,  washed 
out  a  little,  and,  1  think,  a  trifle  senti- 
mental :  fils  R.,  in  a  Leith  office,  smart, 
full  of  happy  epithet,  amusing,  pompous. 
They  are  very  nice  and  very  kind,  asked 
me  to  come  back — "any  night  you  feel 
dull  ;  and  any  night  doesn't  mean  no 
night  :  we'll  be  so  glad  to  see  you."  C'est 
A  7  mere  qui  parte. 

1  was  back  there,  again  to-night.  There 
was  hymn-singing,  and  general  religious 
controversy  till  eight,  after  which  talk  was 
secular.  Mrs.  S.  was  deeply  distressed 
about  the  boot  business.  She  consoled 
me  by  saying  that  many  would  be  glad  to 
have  such  feet   whatever  shoes  they  had 
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St.   Magnus's  Cathedral  at  Kirkwall,  from  the  Southeast. 
Drawn  from  a  copyright  photograph  by  Valentine  &  Sons,  Dundee. 


on.  Unfortunately,  fishers  and  seafaring 
men  are  too  facile  to  be  compared  with  ! 
This  looks  like  enjoyment;  better  speck 
than  Auster. 

1  have  done  with  frivolity.  This  morn- 
ing 1  v.a^  awakened  by  Mrs.  S.  at  the 
door.  "  There's  a  ship  ashore  at  Shalti- 
goe  ! "  As  my  senses  slowly  flooded,  I 
heard  the  whistling  and  the  roaring  of 
wind,  and  the  lashing  at  the  wind  of  gust- 
blown  and  uncertain  Hams  of  rain.  I  got 
up.  dressed,  and  wenl  out.  The  mingled 
spray  and  rain  blind*  d  you. 


C 


V 


( "  1 )  is  the  new  pier. 

\  the  si  hooner  ashore.  B  the  salmon 
house. 

She  was  a  Norwegian  coming  in  she 
saw  our  first  inding  at  point 

!  N  skipper  thought  it  was  a  sunk 
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smack,  and  dropped  his  anchor  in  full 
drift  of  sea  :  chain  broke  :  schooner  came 
ashore.  Insured:  laden  with  wood  :  skip- 
per owner  of  vessel  and  cargo  :  bottom  out. 
I  was  in  a  great  fright  at  first  lest  we  should 
be  liable  ;  but  it  seems  that's  all  right. 

Some  of  the  waves  were  twenty  feet 
high.  The  spray  rose  eighty  feet  at  the 
new  pier.  Some  wood  has  come  ashore, 
and  the  roadway  seems  carried  away. 
There  is  something  fishy  at  the  far  end 
where  the  cross  wall  is  building;  but  till 
we  are  able  to  get  along,  all  speculation 
is  vain. 

I  am  so  sleepy  I  am  writing  nonsense. 

I  stood  a  long  while  on  the  cope  watch- 
ing the  sea  below  me;  1  hear  its  dull, 
monotonous  roar  at  tins  moment  below 
the  shrieking  of  the  wind  ;  and  there  came 
ever  recurring  to  my  mind  the  verse  1  am 
so  fond  of  : — 

But  yet  the  Lord  that  is  on  high 

I>  more  of  might  by  far 
'than  noise  of  many  waters  is 

(  )r  great  sea-billows  arc. 

The  thunder  at  the  wall  when  it  first 
struck — the  rush  along  ever  growing  higher 
— the  great  jet  of  snow-white  spray  some 
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forty  feet  above  you — and  the  "  noise  of 
many  waters,"  the  roar,  the  hiss,  the 
"shrieking"  among  the  shingle  as  it  fell 
head  over  heels  at  your  feet.  I  watched 
if  it  threw  the  big  stones  at  the  wall ;  but 
it  never  moved  them. 

Monday. 

The  end  of  the  work  displays  gaps, 
cairns  of  ten  ton  blocks,  stones  torn  from 
their  places  and  turned  right  round.  The 
damage  above  water  is  comparatively  lit- 
tle: what  there  may  be  below,  on  ne  sait 
bets  encore.  The  roadway  is  torn  away, 
cross  heads,  broken  planks  tossed  here  and 
there,  planks  gnawn  and  mumbled  as  if  a 
starved  bear  had  been  trying  to  eat  them, 
planks  with  spales  lifted  from  them  as  if 
they  had  been  dressed  with  a  rugged 
plane,  one  pile  swaying  to  and  fro  clear 
of  the  bottom,  the  rails  in  one  place  sunk 
a  foot  at  least.  This  was  not  a  great  storm, 
the  waves  were  light  and  short.  Yet  when 
we  are  standing  at  the  office,  I  felt  the 
ground  beneath  me  quail  as  a  huge  roller 
thundered  on  the  work  at  the  last  year's 
cross-wall. 

How  could  noster  amicus  M.  maxim  us 
appreciate  a  storm  at  Wick.  It  requires 
a  little  of  the  artistic  temperament,  of 
which  Mr.  T[homas]  S[tevenson],  C.  E., 
possesses  some,  whatever  he  may  say.  I 
can't  look  at  it  practically,  however  :  that 
will  come,  I  suppose,  like  gray  hair  or 
coffin  nails. 

Our  pole  is  snapped  :  a  fortnight's  work 
and  the  loss  of  the  Norse  schooner  all  for 
nothing  ! — except  experience  and  dirty 
clothes. — Your  affectionate  son, 

R.   L.  Stevenson. 

Referring  to  this  undertaking,  in  his 
biographical  essay  on  his  father,  Steven- 
son has  told  how  in  the  end  "  the  sea 
proved  too  strong  for  men's  arts,  and  after 
expedients  hitherto  unthought  of,  and  on 
a  scale  hyper- Cyclopean,  the  work  must 
be  deserted,  and  now  stands  a  ruin  in  that 
bleak,  God-forsaken  bay."  The  letters 
that  follow  belong  to  the  next  year.  1869, 
and  are  dated  from  the  Pharos  during  her 
trip  to  the  northern  coasts  and  islands. 

Lighthouse  Steamer.     Between 

Cantick  and  Hoy.     9  a.m. 

Friday,  June  18,  1869. 

Dear  Mamma  :      I  herewith  begin  my 

journal  letter,  which  is  intended  to  con- 

Yol.    XXV.— 4 


tain  an  account,  full,  true,  and  partu  ular, 
of  all  my  "sore  journeying  and  perilous 
peregrination." 

About  ten,  we  came  on  boai  rab- 

ster,  after  coming  to  Thurso  by  the  1 
tleton  coach  with  a  pretty  little  girl  who 
knew  everybody  on  the  road.  "That  is 
the  doctor."  "  That  other  is  a  farmer."  At 
Wick,  at  Keiss,  at  Castleton,  at  Thurso, 
she  was  equally  well-informed.  Jt  put 
me  in  mind  of  my  similar  journey  last 
autumn  with  fourteen  Lewis  fishermen 
going  back  to  the  west,  when  we  saw  a 
still  smoking  whitely  in  the  middle  of  a 
brown-looking  moorland,  and  met  two 
Italian  music  boys  within  a  mile  or  - 
John  o'  Groat's  House.  Our  little  fellow- 
traveller  ate  many  peppermint  drops  on 
the  way,  and  offered  some  to  my  father ; 
and,  whenever  anything  was  dropped  or 
any  one  wished  out  or  in,  she  it  was  who 
picked  it  up  or  opened  the  door.  Our 
last  conversation  was  at  Thurso,  when 
she  broke  forth  in  hearty  excitement  and 
pointed  out  to  us  her  sister  who  was  there 
to  meet  her. 

It  was  after  sundown  then,  but  still  day- 
light ;  and  we  went  to  see  Holborn  Head. 
The  man  was  in  such  a  woundy  fright, 
growing  redder  and  breathing  hard  in 
mortal  terror.  Verily,  mon pere  is  a  great 
man  here:  he  putteth  out  his  lip,  and  all 
men  tremble. 

We  steamed  across  the  Pentland  Firth 
with  Holborn  Head  behind  us,  Dunnet 
Head  and  Skerries  on  our  right,  and  Can- 
tick  Head  in  front.  The  vessel  rolled  a 
little  ;  but  the  swell  was  nothing.  There 
were  squalls  of  rain  all  along  the  shore. 
and  not  a  few  of  them  where  we  were. 
Soon  after  there  came  a  great  white  streak 
between  two  layers  of  cloud  in  the  east- 
ward, which  widened  and  brightened  into 
orange  and  red.  This  was  the  dawn. 
Just  then,  the  bell  rang  for  midnight.  It 
was  very  picturesque  :  the  decks  all  lucid 
and  shining  with  the  early  shower,  the 
dawn  brightening  feebly,  and  the  ship 
rolling  between  the  two  low  shore  lines. 
Near  one.  we  came  round  Cantick  H 
and  dropped  anchor  in  Kirk  Hope  with 
the  light  flashing  on  one  side,  and  the 
dawn,  orange  and  yellow  and  red.  waxing 
brighter  above  a  row  of  murkish  clouds. 
'Fumed  in.  very  sleepy. 

This  morning  we  landed  and  saw  Can- 
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tick   Head  light.     Th<  of  the  men 

:  suffici<  inspection.     Vou  could 

I        flag  was 
I  while  we  were  in.     W 

kfast  and  running  for  Gra 
with    the   high   land   of   Hoy  on   our 
right. 

12     i. 

We  have  been  at  High  and    Low  Hoy 
Sound  i  iland  oi  From 

the  latter,  which  was  in   good  order,  the 

pretty.  The  wat< 
of  dark  purple  with  here  and  there  a  streak 
of  vivid  emerald  marking  the  position  of 
sour-  sandy  shoal.  The  picture  above  is 
not  the  least  like — not  the  slightest — but 
I  had  no  time.  The  hills  behind  are  in 
and  are  the  only  Highlands  of  Ork- 
ney: the  tower  in  front  is  the  High  Light 
mentioned  above.  Stromness  is  just  op- 
posite on  the  mainland,  a  cluster  of  gray 
5  in  the  upper  end  of  a  bight — not 
very  inviting. 

4.30  p.m. 

We  are  here  in  Scapa  How,  where  we 
anchored  about  two,  when  the  captain, 
Mi-.  Andrews,  papa  raid  I,  together  with 
Mr.  Henderson  the  steward,  in  quest 
of  cheese,  landed  on  a  shoaling  beach  and 
walked  across  an  isthmus  to  Kirkwall. 
The  first  sight  one  gets  of  Kirkwall  is 
rather  striking — a  cluster  of  gray  roofs 
with  the  m]  cathedral  and  a  knot  of  umber 
ruin  at  the  top,  and  the  sea  at  its  foot, 
running  into  a  long  and  shallow  1 
which  is  !  from  the  open  ocean  by 

bar  of   sand  with  walls 

The   whole   aspect   of    the   town    is    dis- 

English.     The  houses,  white  with 

harl,  present  crowstepped  gables  and  pict- 

chimneys  to  the  street ;   while 

hand,   through   an   arche  way, 

()ne  .   paven 

entrai  arches  are 

ith  burdo<  k   and  .id  even 

with  ler  the    likeness  to 

the    R;  hought    more 

5t,    there 
r<  h  within  the  first 

,  nest 

»r  fowls. 
'■  ae  without   the 

'    t<>  the  of  Wall 

decent 


spreading  in  the  court  within.  Above  the 
doors  there  are  inscriptions  and  emblems, 
but  the  glory  of  Kirkwall,  as  of  Salis- 
bury, lies  about  its  cathedral,  which  towers, 
with  narrow  gables  and  slope-slate  roof 
and  wonder  of  red  stone-work  and  white, 
above  the  little  green  and  the  little  gray 
town  on  the  seaboard.  You  enter  through 
the  usual  triple  door  of  Gothic  churches, 
at  the  foot  of  the  tall,  narrow  gables  with 
mouldings  of  alternate  red  and  white,  and 
red  columns  crumbled  down  to  the  con- 
sistency of  Madeira  cake. 

From  the  corner  of  the  chancel  just 
below  the  square  tower  you  get  the  best 
look  of  the  sombre  church,  with  its  black 
and  scarlet  stonework  and  its  Catherine 
wheel  at  the  chancel  end ;  and  hence 
you  ascend  to  the  belfry  and  the  top  of 
the  church.  And  here  I  must  fairly  give 
up  any  hope,  and  my  hope  from  the  first 
has  been  feeble,  to  give  you  any  idea  of 
this  delightful  old  church.  From  every 
corner  of  the  tower,  a  corkscrew  staircase 
ascends,  giving  admittance  into  passages 
along  the  blind  clerestory  of  nave,  choir, 
and  chancels :  thence  more  stairs  and 
narrower  passages  still — where  one  has  to 
go  on  sidelong  like  a  crab  in  a  rock- (left 
— leading  along  past  the  little  windows 
of  the  nave,  and  between  the  double  win- 
dows of  the  choir:  thence  more  stairs  to 
the  dusty  and  limbered  lofts  above  the 
groined  roof  and  to  the  belfry,  criss-crossed 
by  great  unpainted  wooden  beams  and 
hung  with  the  big  bells,  on  whose  mellow 
sides  the  modern  sacristan  rings  a  stormy 
chime;  and  thence,  by  ladder,  to  the  out- 
side of  the  tower.  This  is  the  climax  : 
below  you,  like  a  knife-edge,  the  sharp 
ridge  and    .swift   slope  of    the  two   slate 

5,  each  with  its  broad  leaden  gutters, 
the  kirkyard  with  its  stones,  the  little  green, 
the    ruins,    and    the    cluster    of    gray-slate 

-  crouching  at  your  feet.  I  wish  I 
could  let  you  feel,  as  I  felt,  these  little 
stairs  and  passages — this  network  or  web 
of  dark  and  narrow  alleys,  with  the  very 
smallest  windows  sometimes,  and  some- 
times with  no  windows  at  all.  You  expect 
to  meet  a  "  priest  in  surplice  white  that  de- 
functive  music  knows,"  a  sexton  in  hose 
and  steeple  hat,  a  tonsured  monk,  a  mitred 
bishop  worn  with  conflict  against  heathen 
earls  and  savage  boors,  at  every  corner 
of  the  dusty  maze;   and  when  you  come 
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forth  on  the  surface,  the  roof  looks  like 
that  on  which  Dom  Claude  descends  and 
breaks  his  fall,  ere  he  plunges  finally  to 
the  causeway  below.  I  know  nothing  so 
suggestive  of  legend,  so  full  of  supersti- 
tion, so  stimulating  to  a  weird  imagina- 
tion, as  the  nooks  and  corners  and  by- 
ways of  such  a  church  as  St.  Magnus,  in 
Kirkwall. 

We  then  went  down  to  the  pier,  where 
indeed  we  had  a  lamentable  awakening 
and  grievous  revocation  from  middle-ages 
dreamland  to  everyday  vulgarity  and  affec- 
tation. A  London  engineer  has  erected  an 
iron  jetty,  like  the  ornamental  bridge  over 
the  water  in  a  cockney  tea-garden — a  gim- 
crack  lane  of  corner  lamp -posts — infinitely 
neat  and  infinitely  shaky — a  nurse-maid's 
walk,  that  might  have  done  at  Greenwich, 
projecting  into  the  easterly  surge  from 
Pomona,  the  mainland  of  Orkney.  Alas! 
Alas! 

Off  Lerwick, 
Saturday,  June  19,  11.30  p.m. 

Lerwick  lies  in  the  hollow  angle  of  a 
winding  sound  between  the  mainland  of 
Shetland  and  the  Island  of  Bressay.  As 
we  came  up  we  saw  many  people  on  a 
gravel  spit  at  the  corner,  drying  fish  on  the 
baked  white  stones.  The  houses  present 
their  one  gable  to  the  water,  which  laves 
their  foundations,  and  their  other  to  the 
main  street,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  line 
of  the  shore.  When  we  landed — about 
eight — this  narrow  way  was  swarming  with 
people.  It  is  paved  from  wall  to  wall  with 
broad  flat  paving-stones ;  and  the  resem- 
blance to  a  Riviera  village  is  further  height- 
ened by  the  narrow  side-lanes,  which  climb 
the  hill-side  on  long  flights  of  ruinous  steps 
between  high  houses  on  either  hand.  At 
the  north  of  the  town  stands  Fort  Char- 
lotte, founded,  as  I  hear,  by  Cromwell.  It 
overhangs  the  water  with  a  circuit  of  heavy 
grass-grown  walls,  backed  by  mounds, 
supported  by  ruinous  buttresses  and 
pierced  by  some  four -arched  gateways. 
The  sea-pink  blooms  thickly  among  the 
lichened  crevices  of  the  old  stone-work. 
Inside  there  are  two  whitewashed  build- 
ings, a  few  sheds  for  the  exercise  of  the  na- 
val reserve — four  hundred  of  whom  appear 
every  winter  on  their  return  from  the  whale 
and  seal  fishing,  and  a  great  black-looking 
tank,  as  old,  I  suppose,  as  the  fort,  and 
lipping  with  repulsive-looking  water.    The 


largest  of  these  buildings  is  the  jail  and 
court-house — a  long,  low  ) 
sive  leaden  gutters  bearing  the  initial 
George  II.  and  the  date  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  eighty.     The  court  is  held  in  the 
upper  part;  and  the  lower  window 
shaded  by  a  wooden  hutch,  have  a  melan- 
choly interest  in  our  eyes  ;   for,  not  many 
days  ago,  a  young  man  was  sentenced  to 
forty-five  days'  imprisonment  for  shooting 
ducks  at  Unst,  who  hanged  himself  behind 
the  midmost  of  these  blank  windows  be- 
fore the  first  night  had  come. 

After  seeing  Fort  Charlotte  we  took  a 
walk  with  some  gentlemen  whom  we  had 
met  and  to  whom  Captain  Graham  had 
introduced  us.  Among  these  was  Captain 
M'Kinnon,  of  the  Eaglet,  Revenue  cutter, 
who  gave  us  some  interesting  particulars 
about  the  degenerate  modern  smuggling. 
On  their  first  voyage  to  the  Faroe  fishing, 
they  never  smuggle  ;  for  should  they  be 
caught,  they  would  be  detained  too  long 
to  get  away  again  ;  but  on  their  second 
they  bring  home  as  much  as  they  can  get. 
They  are  not  dishonest;  but  they  think 
smuggling  their  right,  and  give  the  captain 
no  little  trouble.  In  these  bright  nights  of 
the  north,  he  cannot  get  near  them  before 
they  have  thrown  everything  overboard  ; 
but  on  some  occasions  he  manages  to  catch 
them  napping.  One  foggy  night  last  sum- 
mer, for  example,  he  left  the  cutter  behind 
an  islet  and  took  a  circuit  with  his 
They  did  not  observe  him  till  he  was  close 
at  hand;  but  when  they  did,  they  lost  no 
time.  He  saw  them  tumbling  tobacco 
overboard  out  of  a  great  big  sack  ;  and, 
when  he  boarded,  the  scuppers  were  awash 
with  brandy  and  a  man  below  was  still 
staving  in  the  casks.  They  got  off  easily 
on  trial.  The  captain  had  great  trouble 
with  one  man  called  Preaching  Peter,  who. 
whenever  he  got  back  with  his  spoils  from 
Faroe,  sent  round  handbills  to  announce 
his  coming,  and  went  about  the  country 
preaching.  After  he  had  much  prayed 
and  much  preached,  he  gave  the  benedic- 
tion, and  then  was  the  signal  for  all  who 
knew  him  to  crowd  round.  "  How  many 
gallons  shall  I  give  you?"  "  How  many 
do  you  want?  "  Such  was  the  com  < 
tion  ;  and  so  he  sold  his  smug-led  spirits, 
and  improved  the  people's  souls  whi 
filled  his  own  purse. 

The  four  gentlemen  whom  we  had  met 
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came  out  and  took  on  board,  when 

we  had  some  interesting  talk. 

e  Macdonald,  ill  of  inflammation 
of  the  knee-joint,  passed  hen-  en  route  for 
Norway  in  .1  ya<  lit  a  short  time  ago.  The 
doctor,  who  told  us  this,  mentioned  also 
that  leprosy  and  lazar  houses  lingered  into 
lasl  century  in  this  Ultima  Thule  of  the 
ancients  ;  and  was  succeeded  by  small-pox 
so  violent  that  it  swept  away  one-third  of 
the  population.  In  Foula,  out  of  two 
hundred  souls,  there  were  left  six  men  to 
bury  friends  and  relations  and  neighbors. 
Shortly  afterward  inoculation  was  brought 
in  its  more  violent  form,  when  it  killed  one 
out  of  every  four  or  five  ;  and  of  course  it 
me  common  in  Shetland.  Now,  there 
was  one,  Paterson,  1  think,  a  jack-of-all- 
trades — a  tailor,  a  shoemaker,  a  tish-curer, 
a  doctor  who  bethought  him  of  weaken- 
in-  the  matter  introduced.  He  dried  the 
pus  on  glass  plates,  mixed  it  with  camphor, 
hung  it  for  long  in  peat  smoke,  and  finally 
buried  it  for  seven  whole  years.  When  this 
long  ceremony  was  at  an  end,  he  used  it, 
and,  out  of  three  or  four  thousand,  lost 
not  .»ne  life  :  but  his  useful  discovery  was 
eclipsed  by  vaccination,  which  followed  so 
shortly  after.  Nowadays,  the  women  suf- 
fer much  from  drinking  too  much  tea. 
The  collector  told  us  that  the  fishers  of 
Dunrossness  take  cod-liver  oil  with  them 
to  drink,  when  they  go  out  on  a  fishing- 
<  raise. 

ur  bells  midnight — has  rung  some 
time  ago.  Upstairs  it  is  perfectly  calm, 
tin-  sky  very  dark  with  mottling  of  white 
and  gray  cirrus,  and  the  yellow  moon  half 
out.  half  in  the  clouds  above  the  houses 
of  the  town  the  whole  thing  mirrored  to 
perfection  in  the  water  of  the  Sound.  Some 
fishermen  are  singing  on  the  shore,  proba- 
bly in  imitation  of  Italv;  for  they  please 
themseh  es  1»\  <  ailing  I  .erwick  the  northern 
Vrni<  e.  This  appearance  is  heightened  by 
ssive  lightness. 
lo  morrow  we  shall  send  our  letters  off  \ 
so  here  I  conclude  and  remain  your  affec- 
tionate son,  K.   I  .  Si  1  \  1  NSON. 

Lerwick,  1 1  p.m., 

iday,  |ur.'-  2<  1,  1 869 

\I\  01  \k  M  wi\i  \  :  ( )n  Saturday  even- 
there  \\  ere  some  hundred   boats  out 
before  the  town  fishing  herring  with  the 


bright  hook — by  which  means  Mr.  John- 
ston of  the  coast-guard  told  me  he  had 
caught  three  hundred  the  night  before. 
Now  the  Shetland  boats  are  crook-backed, 
with  high  stem  and  bow;  and  the  appear- 
ance of  this  fleet  upon  the  still,  bright 
waters  was  as  that  of  Indian  canoes.  It 
verily  required  the  faint  scent  of  peat 
smoke  to  remind  you  you  were  still  in 
Scotland. 

To-day,  we  landed  and  heard  Mr.  San- 
ders of  the  Established  Church,  who  gave 
us  a  most  excellent  sermon,  swarming  with 
epigrams.  As  instances,  "  The  Bible  re- 
quired the  gloss  of  the  great  teacher :  the 
book  of  Moses  had  to  be  set  up  in  the  gos- 
pel type."  "  Yes,  my  friends,  we  find  the 
devil  in  the  narrow  way  as  an  angel  of 
light — as  a  preacher  extolling  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  everlasting  God.,r  "  Men's 
consciences  may  be  elastic  ;  but  Heaven's 
gate  is  not."  The  seat  in  the  gallery,  kindly 
given  us  by  Mr.  Henry,  was  so  low  that  my 
father  wished  to  hold  me  when  I  stood  up 
— true  paternal  solicitude. 

The  women,  who  wear  on  the  week-days 
white  Shetland  tippets,  are  very  well  dressed 
on  Sunday  and  make  a  resplendent  show. 

In  the  afternoon,  we  heard  Mr.  S.  again, 
after  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  took  us 
for  a  walk  behind  the  town  and  showed 
us  two  little  ponies.  One — a  very  pretty 
one,  might  be  up  to  my  waist:  the  other, 
much  smaller,  with  his  to  wsy  mane,  feathery 
head,  bearded  chin,  and  ragged  tail,  was  a 
very  walking  jest;  and  a  very  scurvy  jest 
too.  We  then  said  good-by  and  walked 
out  a  bit  to  see  a  Pict's  house.  The  town 
of  Lerwick  stands  on  a  low  hill,  circled  in 
front  bv  the  sea,  and  behind  by  the  loch 
of  Klikomin  ("  Klik  'em  in  "  is  the  way  it's 
said),  so  that  four  roads  alone  join  it  to  the 
island — one  of  them  on  an  isthmus  and 
the  others  on  mere  dykes.  In  this  sheet 
of  water  stands  the  Pict's  house. 

From  a  sandy  point,  on  which  the  little 
ripple  lavs  curves  of  strange-looking  emer- 
ald slime,  there  stretches  out  a  causeway 
of  lough  stones,  defended  near  the  far  end 
by  two  square  piles  of  stones,  with  a  nar- 
row path  between  to  act,  I  suppose,  very 
much  as  tin  that  covered  the  draw 

bridge   of   the   feudal   castle.      The  whole 
islet,  thus  joined  to  the  mainland,  is  buried 

"  (  ..i|i  left  i<>r  the  word  which  the  writer  wanted,  and  had 
fitly  forgotten. 
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in  stones  and  stone  ramparts,  with  many 
unroofed  underground  chambers ;  and  the 
centre  is  occupied  by  a  hollow  round  tow- 
er not  unlike  to  a  lime-kiln.  In  the  thick- 
ness of  its  walls  are  passages  along  which 
I  had  to  creep  on  all-fours,  stairs  with  steps 
three  inches  wide,  round  chambers  buried 
in  perfect  darkness,  and  small  doorways, 
like  coal-hatches  in  a  modern  house,  which 
seemed  to  have  led  by  covered  ways  to  the 
outlying  subterranean  rooms. 

The  people  who  built  and  occupied 
Maes-How  must  have  been  two  or  three 
feet  high  at  the  outside ;  and  there  is,  I 
think,  something  singularly  disgusting  in 
the  whole  idea.  I  fancied  the  place 
swarming  with  little  dirty  devils  talking 
outlandish  jargon  and  brandishing  their 
flint-head  axes ;  and,  with  the  natural  hu- 
man hatred  for  swarms  of  minute  life,  I 
confess  that  I  brought  myself  to  share  in 
the  horror  of  these  old  "  Peghts  "  which  is 
felt  in  Orkney  and  Shetland  to  this  day. 

In  a  note  to  the  Pirate  you  will  find  a 
good  story  illustrative  of  this.  There  came 
a  travelling  missionary  to  the  island  of 
North  Ronaldsha :  and,  being  wearied 
with  journeying,  he  went  straightway  to 
the  house  of  the  teacher  and  there  lay 
down  to  sleep.  But,  as  ill-luck  would  have 
it,  he  had  been  observed  by  the  people, 
who  instantly  concluded,  from  his  small 
frame  and  dark  visage,  that  he  was  one  of 
the  old  Picts,  whether  in  the  body  or  out 
of  the  body  they  could  not  tell  ;  so  they 
gathered  about  the  house  with  evil  inten- 
tions. The  school-master  feared  for  his 
guest's  bodily  safety,  and  bethinking  him 
of  my  grandfather,  who  was  then  in  the 
island,  he  sent  a  messenger  for  him  and 
asked  him  to  pacify  the  angry  Norsemen. 
Unwilling  to  wake  the  fatigued  man,  he 
tried  to  convince  them  of  their  mistake  by 
showing  them  the  clumsy  boots  which  he 
had  left  outside  the  door ;  but  they  would 
not  be  persuaded ;  and  at  last  he  was 
obliged  to  go  in.  Fortunately  he  recog- 
nized the  man  as  having  been  a  shop- 
keeper in  Edinburgh  before  he  became  a 
missionary,  and  set  their  suspicions  at  rest. 

We  then  walked  up  the  road  a  small 
way,  in  a  valley  with  a  burn.  The  low- 
lands were  cultivated  after  a  skimble- 
skamble  fashion  :  ruinous  walls  ran  here 
and  there,  sometimes  wandering  aimlessly 
into  the  middle   of  the   fields  and  there 


ending  with  as  little  show  of  n  ome- 

times  gathering  into  gross  heaps  of  I 
stones,  more  like  an  abortive  cairn  than  an 
honest  dry-stone  dyke  :  for  crop,  it  seemed 
that  docken  and  the  yellow  wild  mustard, 
which  made  bright  patches  every  here  and 
there,  were  much  more  plentiful  than  tur- 
nip or  corn.  Mixed  up  with  this  unwhole- 
some-looking wilderness  were  thatched 
cottages  bearing  every  sign  of  desertion 
and  decay,  except  the  curl  of  smoke  from 
the  place  where  the  chimney  should  be  and 
was  not;  and  in  some  cases  presenting 
bare  gables  and  roofless  walls  to  the  bitter 
ocean  breeze.  The  uplands  were  a  sere 
yellow-brow  n,  with  rich,  full-colored  streaks 
of  peat,  and  gray  stretches  of  outcropping 
rock.  The  whole  place  looks  dreary  and 
wretched  ;  for  here,  nature,  as  Hawthorne 
would  have  said,  has  not  sufficient  power 
to  take  back  to  herself  what  the  idleness 
and  absence  of  man  has  let  go.  There  is 
no  ivy  for  the  ruined  cottage ;  no  thorn  or 
bramble  for  the  waste  wayside. 

We  returned  again  to  the  water-stair 
beside  the  town-hall  and  waved  a  hand- 
kerchief for  the  gig,  a  romantic  action 
which  made  me  remember  many  old  day- 
dreams when  it  was  my  only  wish  to  be  a 
pirate  or  a  smuggler. 

I  forgot  to  say  that,  in  the  afternoon, 
the  congregation  was  double  the  size ;  and 
that  because  the  people,  lured  by  the  long 
clear  night,  sit  up  to  all  hours  and  do  not 
rise  till  nine  or  ten. 

Between  SlTMBURGH  and  Fair 

Isle,  11.50  a.m., 

Monday,  June  21,   1869. 

This  morning  we  visited  Sumburgh 
Head  Lighthouse.  This,  the  southern- 
most point  of  Shetland,  as  Unst  is  the  most 
northerly,  is  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a 
very  narrow  isthmus  of  low  sand-hills  and 
thin  bent  grass.  There  is  shoal  water  on 
either  hand,  or  the  sea  would  soon  carry  it 
away.  Inshore  of  this  isthmus,  the  land  is 
high  and  bare,  with  the  huge  crags  oi  Fitful 
Head  running  out  a  few  miles  off.  Among 
these  sand-hills,  on  a  grassy  mound,  stand 
some  low  and  ruinous  house-walls,  all  that 
remains  of  Jarlsboff,  so  often  menti 
in  the  Pirate;  and  a  little  way  atw 
an  elegant  new  house  built  by  Mr.  Bruce 
of  Sumburgh.  During  its  erection,  there 
was  much  disturbance  among  the  mas 
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and  the  Ab<  men,  who  were  mem- 

bers of  one  Trade  Union,  refused  point 
blank   to  work  with    Shetland  men  who 

the  curse  of    Bright 
Broadhead  is  felt  even  in   Ultima  Thule. 
The  people  call  tin's  house,  with  picturesque 
simplicity  worthy  of  a   primitive  country 
and  veri'  -hing  after  miles  of  u  Laurel 

Groves"  and  "  l\y  Lodges,"  "The  new 
building,"  and  "  the  new  building  of  Sum- 
burgh."  By  the  way.  is  there  not  some- 
thing -rand  in  that  name  of  Sumburgh — a 
hollow  boom,  a^  it  were  of  bursting  surf. 
We  pulled  in  to  a  small  slip  on  the  beach 
with  some  gray  houses  at  its  head,  one 
of  which  purported  to  sell  "Tea  and 
!  icco,"  with  blotches  where  "Spirits 
and  Ale"  had  been  painted  out — a  silent 
commentary  on  the  habits  of  the  people. 
We  had  then  two  miles  to  walk  along  the 
narrow  headland,  which  rises  in  precipitous 
cliffs  to  the  east  and  on  the  west,  stretches 
down  to  the  sea  in  a  gentle  sweep  of  spring 
turf.  Here  and  there,  however,  the  voes 
run  in  on  either  hand  with  a  rush  of  water 
and  a  screaming  of  gulls,  and  leave  but  a 
neck  of  land  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
surf.  For  all  that  the  spray  flies  over  it  in 
clouds.  Down  in  these  voes,  we  saw  the 
white  gulls  sitting  on  their  eggs  and  the 
young  ones  beginning  to  walk  about.  We 
tlun  visited  the  light  and  went  on  board 
again,  passing  easily  through  a  jabble  of 
short  cresting  waves  which,  in  spring  tides 
and  heavy  gales,  is  the  fatal  Sumburgh 
Roost.  The  sketch  [opposite]  represents 
the  outmost  spur  of  the  head  from  the 
eastward.      The  light  is  three  hundred  feet 

i  m  and  Ronaldsha, 

1^    P   M. 

The  (  oast  of  the  Fair  Isle  is  the  wild- 
est and  most  unpitying  that  we  have  yet 
seen.  Continuous  cliffs  from  one  to  fotir 
hund  t< 'in  by  huge  voes  and 

echoing  caverns,  line  the  bare  downs  with 

1  or  a  practicable 

in  the  belt  of  iron  precipice.     At  inter- 
it   runs  out   into  strange  peninsulas, 
square  bluff  headlands,  and  plumb  faces 

of   stone,  tin-led    with    the    faint    green  of 
■  lichen. 
i  Hose  by  was  the  long, 

bleak  inlet  into  which  the  Duke  of  Medina 

Sidonia's  hip  of  the  . 


Armada,  was  driven  in  the  storm.  It  was 
strange  to  ttiink  of  the  great  old  ship,  with 
its  gilded  castle  of  a  stern,  its  scroll-work 
and  emblazonry,  and  with  a  Duke  of 
Spain  on  board,  beating  her  brains  out  on 
the  iron-bound  coast  of  the  Fair  Isle. 

As  we  pulled  into  the  cove,  a  tall  thin 
gentleman  and  a  small  boy  came  down 
the  beach  as  if  to  meet  us.  He  said  he 
was  only  four  days  old  in  Fair  Isle,  and 
on  our  asking  after  his  name  and  position, 
replied:  "  I  am  a  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  have  come  here  to  preach  His 
word."  He  had  been  sent  over  in  Mr. 
Bruce  of  Sumburgh's  sloop,  and  occupied 
the  room  which  that  gentleman — to  whom 
the  island  belongs — keeps  for  himself  in 
the  minister's  house.  To  this  he  showed 
us  the  way ;  and  the  minister  himself,  Mr. 
Macfarlane,  led  us  to  see  whatever  was 
interesting.  The  appearance  from  the 
landing-place  is  very  picturesque;  for  the 
land,  sloping  gradually  upward,  ends  in 
the  clear-cut,  sharp  and  singularly  wild 
and  savage  outline  of  the  cliffs,  it  was 
toward  this  farther  side,  that  Mr.  Mac- 
farlane escorted  us.  We  first  saw  the 
school-house,  a  dark,  damp  apartment,  wet 
with  rain  droppings,  and  half-roofed  with 
wreck-timber  thrown  across  the  rafters: 
it  required  the  "tawse"  and  the  n 
school-books  to 'remind  you  where  you 
were.  On  our  way  thence  to  some  strange 
holes  in  the  land,  we  heard  that  our  first 
friend  was  one  Lord  Teynham — the  family 
name  Curzon.  It  was  strange  to  find  a 
nineteenth-cent  urv  nobleman  preaching 
the  gospel  in  the  desolate  Fair  Isle.  The 
people  are  very  unwilling,  Mr.  Macfarlane 
mentioned,  to  speak  about  the  Armada 
sailors—  indeed,  almost  the  only  fact  they 
will  communicate  is  that,  when  hand  in 
hand,  the  shipwrecked  Spaniards  reached 
right  across  the  island.  Their  reason  for 
this  is  easilv  understood  :  they  believe 
it  throws  discredit  on  their  ancestors; 
for  many  of  these  unfortunate  seamen 
were  murdered  in  case  of  a  famine,  with 
so  many  extra  mouths  to  fill.  Hut  there 
can  be  little  question  that  the  Duke  him- 
self must  have  consented  to  the  deed; 
for  how  could  the  unarmed  islanders — 
even  now  only  three  hundred  in  number 
— have  kept  head  against  Medina  Sidonia 
and  his  sailors  and  soldiers?  and  again, 
if  such  were   the   case,  how  did   so  many 
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escape,  by  way  of  Kirkcaldy,  to  their  own  sixty-four  years  and   eight  days.      Time 

country?      Hiey  seem  to  have  left   Little  flies."      My  father  took  out  his  knife  to 

s,  beyond  a   bayonet    and  the   like,  alter  the    mistake;    but    Mr.    Macfarlane 

with  the  exception  of  the  colored  woollen  stopped  him,  as  the  people  would  have 

work  which  they  are  said  to  have   taught  looked  on  it  as  insulting  the  dead.     Apro 


to  the  islanders.  It  must  have  been  a 
strange  sight — all  these  southerners,  fresh 
from  the  ora  I  Seville,  living  in  filthy 

cottages  on  the  wildest  island  of  our  north- 
ern archipelago:  very  rusty,  I  doubt  not, 
were  their  i  uirasses,  and  veryragged  the 

.  and  ruffle,  and  sash  of  the  Spanish 
grandee  officers,  ere  they  had  done  creep- 
ing among  the  gios  and  caverns  of  the 
iron-bound  coast-line. 

Bef<  >re  all  this  was  heard,  we  had  readied 
whal  we  had  come  to  see.  The  land,  as 
J  said,  slopes  almost  continuously  from 
the  low  shore  on  one  side  to  the  cliff  top 
at  the  other;  hut  in  two  places,  the  ground 
suddenly  leaves  your  feet  and  you  see  a 
huge  rocky  tank,  some  seventy  feet  deep, 
with   a    great    arched    doorway   into    the 

in,  right  through  the  hill-side  :  the 
noise  of  a  stone  dropped  in  reverberates 
with  a  hollow  boom  and  splash  up  the 
rough  sides  on  either  hand.  Close  by 
there  was  a  fine,  graceful  curve  of  beach, 
surrounded  by  red  cliffs,  and  strangely 
marked  by  a  great  red  stack  or  iso- 
lated pillar,  standing  among  the  heaped 
brown  sea  -  weed  on  the  sweep  of  the 
bay. 

On  our  return  we  entered  the  church, 
a  cottage  set  with  plain  unvarnished 
benches  and  a  ditto  pulpit  -meat  and  tidy, 
however,  and  seated  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty.  Outside  was  a  small  graveyard, 
with  headstones  consisting  of  rough  slates 
about  a  foot  high  thrust  into  the  ground. 
On    two    alone   are    there  any  letters,  and 

these  two  an'  made  of  wood  and  cut   by 

a  in. in  in  the  island.  They  were  two  of 
the  oldest  men  that  had  ever  died  in  the 
place,  and  yet  the  ages  were  but  sixty  one 
and  sixty  f«  >ur  respectively.    I  ntermarriage 

and  bad  homes  make  them  a  weak  lot; 
and  almost  none  of  the  women,  as  1   hear. 

have  g 1  i  \  es.     <  me  of  these  inscrip 

tions  I   had  the  curiosity  to  copy,  by  rea 
son  of  the  error  it  contains.     "  In  memor- 
ium  of    1      Wilson.      Horn   January   5th, 
1801.      Died   January    13th,    1865,  aged 


of  tombstones,  the  same  gentleman 
told  us  that  there  were  some  lettered  stones 
on  the  hill-top,  but  what  the  inscriptions 
meant  he  was  unable  to  tell  us. 

From  the  church  we  proceeded  to  the 
store,  where  tea,  teapots,  linen  and  blankets 
are  sold  to  the  inhabitants;  and  where  the 
inhabitants  expose,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  quaint-patterned,  parti-colored,  knit- 
ted socks,  gloves,  and  mittens. 

During  our  absence  his  lordship  had 
been  taking  Mr.  Curry  about  among  the 
sick  folk ;  and  he  said  that  of  all  the 
miserable  people  he  had  ever  seen,  they 
were  the  worst.  Two  twin  old  women  of 
six  -  and  -  eighty  years,  literal  skeletons, 
lived  in  misery  and  sickness  in  a  wretched 
den  waited  on  by  the  daughter  of  one. 
now  well  up  in  years  herself.  One  of 
these  had  burnt  her  foot  the  day  before, 
and  the  cloth  she  had  wrapped  about  it, 
was  no  finer  than  ordinary  sacking.  Their 
only  hope  was  in  death. 

Such  more  or  less  seems  the  condition 
of  the  people.  Beyond  reach  of  all  com- 
munication, receiving  such  stray  letters  as 
may  come  not  once  in  six  long  months, 
with  diseased  bodies,  and  wretched  homes, 
they  drag  out  their  lives  in  the  wildest 
and  most  barren  island  of  the  North. 
Their  crops,  raised  with  often  hard  labor 
from  a  cold  and  stony  soil,  can  only  sup- 
port them  for  three  months  out  of  the 
twelve.  Indeed,  their  only  life  is  from  the 
sea.  It  is  the  sea  that  brings  the  fish  to 
their  nets:  it  is  the  sea  that  strews  their 
shore  with  the  spoils  of  wrecked  vessels. 
(Thus  we  saw  in  the  minister's  house  a 
huge  German  musical  box  saved  from  the 
wreck  of  the  l.essing.) 

Seeing  a  great  parcel  of  papers,  we 
went  on  board  again. 

Tuesday,  22c!. 

in  S\  \i:s  1  IK    Ro  VDS. 

This  letter  goes  to-night;  hoping  all  are 
well,  believe  me  ever  your  affectionate 
son,  R.    L.    Si  i  VENSON. 


continued.) 
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THE    ENTOMOLOGIST 

By   George  W.   Cable 

With  an  [llustration  by  Alberi    Herter 


AN  odd  feature  of  New  ( Orleans  is  the 
way  homes  of  all  ranks,  in  .so  many 
se<  tii  ms  of  it.  arc  mingled.  The 
easy,  brighl  democracy  of  the  thing  is 
what  one  might  fancy  of  ancient  Greeks; 
only,  here  there  is  a  general  wooden  frailty. 
A  notable  phase  of  tins  chara<  teristic  is 
the  multitude  of  small,  frame,  ground-sto- 
ry  double  cottages  fronting  endwise  to  the 
street,  on  lots  that  give  either  side  barely 
space  enough  for  one  row  of  twelve-foot 
rooms  with  windows  on  a  three-foot  alley 
leading  to  the  narrow  back-yard. 

Thus  they  lie,  deployed  in  pairs  or  half- 
dozens,  by  hundreds,  in  the  variable  inter- 
vals between  houses  and  gardens  of  dig- 
nity and  elegance;  hot  as  ovens,  taking 
their  perpetual  bath  of  the  great  cleanser, 
sunshine.  Sometimes  they  open  directly 
upon  the  banquette  (sidewalk),  but  often 
behind  as  much  as  a  fathom  of  front-yard, 
as  g  ty  with  flowers  as  a  girl's  hat,  and  as 
fragranl  of  sweet-olive,  citronelle,  and  heli- 
otri  >pe  as  her  garments.  En  the  right-hand 
hail'  of  sin  h  a  one,  tar  down  on  the  Creole 
side  of  ('anal  Street,  and  well  out  toward 

the  swamp,  lived  our  friend  the  entomolo- 

Just  a  glance  al  it  was  enough  to  intox- 
i<  ate  one's  guessworks.  It  seemed  to  con- 
ned ness  of  life,  joy.  passion,  temper- 
ance, refinement,  aspiration,  modest  wis- 
d  >m.  and  serene  courage.  You  would  say 
then-  must  live  two  well  mated  young 
lovers     but  one  can't  always  tell. 

W  e  first  i  ame  t<  i  know  the  entomi  >1<  igist 
through  our  opposite  neighbors,  the  Fon- 
tenettes,  w  hen  we  lived  in  the  street  that 
still  bears  the  romantic  name  Sixth.  \\  hat 
a  pity  nothing  rhymes  toil  !  77*«>ground- 
ttage  v,  i  much  better  sort. 

It  lay  broadside  to  the  street,  two  thirds 
a<  ross  a  lot  of  forty  feet  width,  in  the  . 
old  Creole  fashion,  its  front  garden  twelve 
feet  deep,  and  its  street  fen<  e,  of  w  hite 
palings,  higher  than  the  passer's  head, 
fhe  parlor  and  dining  room  w  ere  i  m  the 


left,  and  the  two  main  bedrooms  on  the 
right,  next  the  garden,  Mrs.  Fontenette's 
in  front,  opening  into  the  parlor,  Mon- 
sieur's behind,  letting  into  the  dining-room. 
For  there  had  been  a  broader  garden  on 
the  parlor  and  dining-room  side,  but  that 
had  been  sold  and  built  on.  1  fancy  that 
if  Mrs.  Fontenette — who  was  not  a  Cre- 
ole, as  her  husband  was,  but  had  once  been 
a  Miss  Bangs,  or  something,  and  still  called 
blackberries  "  blackbries,"  and  made  root 
rhyme  with  foot — I  fancy  if  she  had  been 
doomed  to  our  entomologist's  sort  of  a 
house  she  would  have  been  too  broken  in 
spirit  to  have  made  anybody's  acquaint- 
ance. 

For  our  pretty  blonde  neighbor  had  am- 
bitions, or  had  had,  as  she  once  hinted  to 
me  with  a  dainty  sadness.  When  I  some- 
how let  slip  to  her  that  I  had  repeated  her 
delicately  balanced  words  to  my  wife  she 
gave  me  one  melting  glance  of  reproach, 
and  thenceforth  confided  in  me  no  more 
beyond  the  limits  of  literary  criticism  and 
theology — and  botany.  I  remember  we 
were  among  the  few  roses  of  her  small 
flower-beds  at  the  time,  ami  1  was  trying 
to  show  her  what  was  blighting  them  all  in 
the  bud.      She  called  them  "  rose-es." 

They  rarely  bloomed  for  her  ;  she  was 
always  for  being  the  rose  herself  as  Mon- 
sieur Fontenette  once  said;  but  he  said 
it  with  a  glance  of  fond  admiration.  Her 
name  was  Flora,  and  yet  not  (lowers,  but 
their  book  lore,  best  suited  her  subtle  ca- 
priciousness.  There  hung  in  our  hall  an 
entire  iinmarred  beard  of  the  beautiful 
gray  Spanish  moss,  eight  feet  long.  I  had 
got  this  unusual  specimen  by  tiptoeing 
from  the  thwarts  of  a  ski  if  with  twelve  feet 
of  yellow  crevasse  -  waters  beneath,  the 
shade  of  the  vast  cypress-forest  above,  and 
the  bough  whence  it  hung  brought  within 
hand's  reach  for  the  first  time  in  a  century. 
Thus  1  explained  it  onedayto  Mrs.  Fon- 
tenette, as  she  touched  its  ends  with  a  deli- 
cate finger. 
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"  Tillandsia  "  was  her  one  word  of  re- 
sponse. She  loved  no  other  part  of  botany 
quite  so  much  as  its  Latin. 

"The  Baron  ought  to  see  that,"  said 
Monsieur.  He  was  a  man  of  quiet  man- 
ners, not  over-social,  who  had  once  en- 
joyed a  handsome  business  income,  but 
had  early — about  the  time  of  his  mar- 
riage— been  made  poor  through  the  partial 
collapse  of  the  house  in  Havre  whose  cot- 
ton-buyer he  had  been,  and,  in  a  scant  way, 
still  was.  "  When  a  cotton-buyer  geds 
down,  he  stays,"  was  all  the  explanation  he 
ever  gave  us.  He  had  unfretfully  let  ad- 
versity cage  him  for  life  in  the  only  occu- 
pation he  knew,  while  the  wife  he  adored 
kept  him  pecuniarily  bled  to  death,  with- 
out sharing  his  silent  resigna —  There  I 
go  again  !  Somehow  I  can't  talk  about 
her  without  seeming  unjust  and  rude.  I 
felt  it  just  now,  even,  when  I  quoted  her 
husband's  fond  word,  that  she  always 
chose  to  be  the  rose  herself.  Well,  she 
nearly  always  succeeded ;  she  was  a  rose 
— with  some  of  the  rose's  drawbacks. 

When  we  asked  who  the  Baron  might 
be  it  was  she  who  told  us,  but  in  a  cer- 
tain disappointed  way,  as  if  she  would 
rather  have  kept  him  unknown  awhile 
longer.  He  was,  she  said,  a  profoundly 
learned  man,  graduate  of  one  of  those 
great  universities  over  in  his  native  Ger- 
many, and  a  naturalist.  Young?  Well, 
eh — comparatively — yes.  At  which  the 
silent  husband  smiled  his  dissent. 

The  Baron  was  an  entomologist.  Both 
the  Fontenettes  thought  we  should  be  fas- 
cinated with  the  beauty  of  some  of  his 
cases  of  moths  and  butterflies. 

"And  coleoptera,"  said  the  soft  rose- 
wife.  She  could  ask  him  to  bring  them 
to  us.  Take  us  to  him  ? — Oh  ! — eh — 
her  embarrassment  made  her  prettier,  as 
she  broke  it  to  us  gently  that  the  Bar- 
oness was  a  seamstress.  She  hushed  at 
her  husband's  mention  of  shirts  ;  but  re- 
covered when  he  harked  back  to  the 
Baron,  and  beamed  her  unspoken  apol- 
ogies for  the  great,  brave  scholar  wno 
daily,  silently  bore  up  under  this  awful 
humiliation. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  next  after- 
noon she  brought  the  entomologist.  1  can 
see  yet  the  glad  flutter  she  could  not  hide 
as  they  came  up  our  front  garden -walk 
in  an  air  spiced  by  the  "  four-o'clocks," 


with  whose  small  trumpets — red,  white, 
and  yellow — our  children  were  filling  their 
laps  and  stringing  them  on  the  seed- 
stalks  of  the  cocoa-gra^s.  He  was  bent 
and  spectacled,  of  course ;  Vefitomologie 
oblige;  but,  oh,  besides  ! —  "  Compara- 
tively young,"  Mrs.  Fontenette  had  said, 
and  I  naturally  used  her  husband,  who 
was  thirty-one,  for  the  comparison.  Why, 
this  man?  It  would  have  been  a  laugh- 
able flattery  to  have  guessed  his  age  to 
be  forty-five.  Yet  that  was  really  the  fact. 
Many  a  man  looks  younger  at  sixty — 
oh,  at  sixty-five!  He  was  dark,  blood- 
less, bowed,  thin,  weather-beaten,  ill-clad 
— a  picture  of  decent,  incurable  penury. 
The  best  thing  about  him  was  his  head. 
It  was  not  imposing  at  all,  but  it  was  in- 
teresting, albeit  very  meagrely  graced  with 
fine  brown  hair,  dry  and  neglected.  I 
read  him  through  without  an  effort  before 
we  had  been  ten  minutes  together  ;  a 
leaf  still  hanging  to  humanity's  tree,  but 
faded  and  shrivelled  around  some  small 
worm  that  was  feeding  on  its  juices.  And 
there  was  no  mistaking  that  worm  ;  it  was 
the  avarice  of  knowledge.  He  had  lost 
life  by  making  knowledge  its  ultimate  end, 
and  was  still  delving  on,  with  never  a 
laugh  and  never  a  cheer,  feeding  his  ema- 
ciated heart  on  the  locusts  and  wild  honey 
of  entomology  and  botany,  satisfied  with 
them  for  their  own  sake,  without  refer- 
ence to  God  or  man  ;  an  infant  in  emo- 
tions, who  time  and  again  would  no  doubt 
have  starved  outright  but  for  his  wife, 
whom  there  and  then  I  resolved  we  should 
know  also.  I  was  amused  to  see,  by  stolen 
glances,  my  wife  study  him.  She  did  not 
know  she  frowned,  nor  did  he  ;  but  Mrs. 
Fontenette  knew  it  every  time.  We  all 
had  the  advantage  of  him  as  to  common 
sight.  His  glasses  were  obviously  of  a 
very  high  power,  yet  he  could  scarcely  see 
anything  till  he  clapped  his  face  close 
down  and  hunted  for  it.  When  he  pen- 
cilled for  me  the  new  Latin  name  he  had 
given  to  a  small,  slender,  almost  dazzling 
green  beetle  inhabiting  the  Spanish  moss 
— his  own  scientific  discovery — he  wrote 
it  so  minutely  that  I  had  to  use  a  lens  to 
read  it.  As  we  sat  close  around  the  li- 
brary  lamp,  I  noticed  how  often  his  , 
clothing  had  been  mended  by  a  woman's 
needle.  His  linen  was  discouraging,  his 
cravat  awry  and  dingy,  and  his  hands — we 


;   hei  ;    she  w.is  always  for  being  the  rose  herself. — Page  50. 
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had  better  pass  his  hands  ;  yet  they  were 
slender  and  refined. 

Also  they  shook,  though  not  from  any 
habit  commonly  called  vicious.  You 
could  see  that  no  vice  of  the  body  nor  any 
lust  of  material  things  had  ever  led  him 
captive.  He  gave  one  the  tender  de- 
spair with  which  we  look  on  a  blind  babe. 

When  we  expressed  regret  that  his  wife 
had  not  come  with  him,  he  only  bent  with 
a  deeper  greed  into  a  book  I  had  handed 
him,  and  after  a  moment  laid  it  down  dis- 
appointedly, saying  that  it  was  "  fool  of 
plundters."  Mrs.  Fontenette  asking  to  be 
shown  one  of  them,  they  reopened  the 
book  together,  she  all  consciousness  as  she 
bent  against  him  over  the  page,  he  oblivi- 
ous of  everything  but  the  phrase  they 
were  hunting.  He  gave  his  forehead  a 
tap  of  despair  as  he  showed  where  the 
book  called  this  same  Tillandsia,  or  Span- 
ish moss,  a  parasite. 

"  It  iss  no  baraseet,"  he  explained,  in  a 
mellow  falsetto,  "  it  iss  an  epipheet  !  " 

"An  air-plant  !  "  said  his  fair  worship- 
per, softly  drinking  in  a  bosomful  of  glad- 
ness as  she  made  the  distance  between 
them  more  discreet. 

Distances  were  all  one  to  him.  He 
seemed  like  a  burnt  log,  still  in  shape  but 
gone  to  ashes,  except  in  one  warm  spot 
where  glowed  this  self-consuming,  world- 
sacrificing  adoration  of  knowledge  ;  knowl- 
edge sought,  as  I  say,  purely  for  its  own 
sake  and  narrowed  down  to  names  and 
technical  descriptions.  Men  of  perverted 
principles  and  passions  you  may  rind  any- 
where ;  but  I  never  had  seen  anyone  so 
totally  undeveloped  in  all  the  emotions, 
affections,  tastes  that  make  life  life. 

A  few  afternoons  later  I  went  to  his 
house.  For  pretext  I  carried  a  huge  green 
worm,  but  I  went  mainly  to  see  just  how 
unluckily  he  was  married.  He  was  not 
at  home.  I  found  his  partner  a  small, 
bright,  toil-worn,  pretty  woman  of  hardly 
twenty-eight  or  nine,  whose  two  or  three 
children  had  died  in  infancy,  and  who  had 
blended  wifehood  and  motherhood  to- 
gether, and  was  taking  care  of  the  Baron 
as  a  widow  would  care  for  a  crippled  son, 
and  at  the  same  time  reverencing  him  as  if 
he  were  a  demigod.  Of  his  utter  failure 
to  provide  their  daily  living  she  confessed 
herself  by  every  implication,  simply  — 
proud !  What  else  should  a  demigod's 
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wife  expert?      At  the  same  time,  without 
any  direct  statement,  she  made  it  dear  that 
she  had  no  disdain,  but  only  the  brou 
charity,  for  men  who  make  a  living.      It 
was   odd    how    few  her   smiles   were, 
droll  how  much  sweetness — what  a  s 
winsomeness  —  she    managed    to    radiate 
without   them.      I    left    her  in  her  cl< 
bright    cottage,  like   a   nesting  bird   in    a 
flowery  bush,  and  entered  my  own  home, 
declaring,  with  what  I  was  gently  told 
unnecessary  enthusiasm,  that  the  ! 
wife  was   the   "  unluckily   married  "    - 
and  the  best  piece  of  luck  her  husband 
had  ever  had.      I   had  seen  women   make 
a  virtue  of  necessity,  but  I  had  never  before 
seen  one  make  a  conviction,  comfort,  and 
joy  of  it,  and  1  should  try  to  like  the  Baj 
I  said,  if  only  for  her  sake. 

Of  course  I  became,  in  some  degree,  a 
source  of  revenue  to  him.  Understand, 
there  was  always  a  genuine  exchange  of 
so  much  for  so  much  ;  he  was  not  a 
"baraseet" — oh,  no! — yet  he  hung  on. 
We  still  have,  stowed  somewhere,  a  1 
case  of  butterflies,  another  of  splendid 
moths,  and  a  smaller  one  of  glistening 
beetles.  Nor  can  I  begrudge  their  cost, 
of  whatever  sort,  even  now  when  my  de- 
light in  them  is  no  longer  a  constant  en- 
thusiasm. The  cases  of  specimens  have 
passed  from  daily  sight,  but  thenceforth, 
as  never  before,  our  garden  was  fur- 
nished with  guests — pages,  ladies,  poets. 
fairies,  emperors,  goddesses — coming  and 
going  on  gorgeous  wings,  and  none  ever  a 
stranger  more  than  once.  My  non-para- 
sitic friend  "opened  a  new  world  "  to  me  ; 
a  world  that  so  flattered  one  with  its  grace 
and  beauty,  its  marvellous  delicacy  and 
minuteness,  its  glory  of  color  and  cur 
ness  of  marking,  and  its  exquisite  adap- 
tation of  form  to  need  and  function,  that 
in  my  meaner  depths,  or  say  my  childish 
shallows — I  resented  Mrs.  Fonten< 
making  the  same  avowal  for  herself — I 
didn't  believe  her  ! 

I  do  not  say  she  was  consciously  sham- 
ming ;  but  1  could  see  she  drank  in  the 
Baron's  revelations  with  no  more  true 
spiritual  exaltation  than  the  quivering 
twilight  moths  drew  from  our 
honeysuckles.  Yet  it  was  mainly  her 
vanity  that  feasted,  not  any  lower  impulse 
—of  which,  you  know,  there  are  s 
and.  possibly,  all  her  vanity  craved  al 
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was  the  tinsel  distinction  of  unusual  knowl- 
edge.  One  night  she  got  into  my  dreams, 
emed  to  be  explaining  to  Monsieur 
Fontenette  apologetically  that  this  newly 
opened  world  was  not  at  all  separate  from 
my  old  one,  but  shone  everywhere  in  it, 
like  our  winged  guests  in  our  garden,  and 
followed  and  surrounded  me  far  beyond 
the  Baron's  company,  terminology,  and 
magnifying- glass,  lightening  the  burdens 
and  stress  of  the  very  counting-room  and 
exchange.    Whereal  he  seemed  to  flare  up! 

"Ah!-  you — I  believe  yes!  But 
she?"  he  waxed  his  hand  in  fierce  un- 
belief. 

i  awoke  concerned,  and  got  myself  to 
sleep  again  only  by  remembering  the  utter 
absence  of  vanity  in  the  Baron  himself.  1 
smiling  in  the  dark  to  think  how  much 
less  all  our  verbal  earessings  were  worth  to 
him  than  the  drone  of  the  most  familiar 
beetle,  and  how  his  life-long  delving  in 
bonks  and  nature  had  opened  up  this  fairy 
world  to  him  only  at  the  cost  of  shutting 
up  all  others.  If  education  means  calling 
forth  and  perfecting  our  powers  and  affec- 
tions, he  was  ten  times  more  uneducated 
than  Ins  wife,  even  as  we  knew  her  then, 
lie  appeared  to  care  no  more  for  human 
interests,  far  or  near,  in  large  or  small,  than 
a  (lab  cares  for  the  stars.  I  fell  asleep 
chuckling  in  remembrance  of  an  occasion 
when  Mrs.  Fontenette,  taking  her  cue  from 
me,  spoke  to  him  of  his  plant-and-insect 
lore  as  one  of  the  many  worlds  there  are 
within  the  world,  no  more  displacing  it  than 
light  displaces  air,  or  than  fragrance  dis- 
places form  or  sound.  He  made  her  say 
it  all  over  again,  and  then  asked  :  '•  Yhere 

vas  dat?" 

No  butterfly  raptures  for  him;  he  de- 
voured the  one  kind  n\  facts  he  cared  for, 

i  caterpillar  devours  leaves. 

Now  Mrs.  Fontenette  got  us  entangled 
with  some  six  i  >r  eighl  others  in  her  project 
for  .1  botanizing  and  butterfly-chasing  pic- 

ni«  I  ^\n  not  know  ;  but  she  did.  (  )n  the 
evening  before  the  appointed  day  I  perfid- 
iously i  rawfished  out  of  it.  and  OUT  house 
furnished  only  one  delegate,  whom  I  urged 

o  rather  than  break  up  the  part)  1 
never  break  up  .i  party  if  1  can  avoid  it. 
"  l>ut  as  for  me  "  I  said,  "my  busi- 

ness simply  won't  let  me  !  "  At  which  our 
pretty  neighbor  expressed  her  regrets  with 


a  ready  resignation  that  broke  into  open 
sunshine  as  she  lamented  the  same  inability 
in  her  husband.  To  my  suggestion  that 
the  Baroness  be  invited,  Mrs.  kontenette 
smiled  a  sweet  amusement  that  was  perfect 
in  its  way,  and  said  she  hoped  the  weather 
would  be  propitious;  people  were  so  timid 
about  rain. 

It  was.  When  I  came  home,  tardily, 
that  afternoon,  the  picnickers  had  not  re- 
turned, though  the  oleanders  and  crape- 
myrtles  on  the  grounds  next  ours  cast 
shadows  three  times  their  length  across  our 
lawn.  In  an  aimless  way  J  roamed  from 
the  house  down  into  my  small  rear  garden, 
thinking  oftenest,  of  course,  of  the  ab 
sentees,  and  admiring  die  refined  good 
sense  with  which  Monsieur  Fontenette 
seemed  to  have  decided  to  let  this  unper- 
ilous  attack  of  silliness  run  itself  out  in  the 
woman  he  loved  with  so  much  tenderness 
and  with  so  much  passion.  "  How  much 
distress  he  is  saving  himself  and  all  of 
us,"  I  caught  myself  murmuring,  audibly, 
out  among  my  fig-trees.  Finding  two  or 
three  figs  fully  ripe,  I  strolled  over  the 
way  to  see  him  among  his  trees  and  may- 
be find  chance  for  a  little  neighborly  boast- 
ing. As  our  custom  with  each  other  was, 
I  ignored  the  bell  on  his  gate,  drew  the 
bolt,  and,  passing  in  among  Mrs.  Fonte- 
nette's  invalid  roses,  must  have  moved, 
without  intention,  quite  noiselessly  from 
one  to  another,  until  I  came  around  behind 
the  house,  where  a  strong  old  cloth-of-gold 
rose-vine  half  covered  the  latticed  side  of 
the  cistern-shed.  In  the  doorway  I  stopped 
in  silent  amaze.  A  small  looking-glass 
hanging  against  the  wooden  cistern  showed 
me — although  I  was  in  much  the  stronger 
light — Monsieur  Fontenette.  He  was  just 
straightening  up  from  an  oil-stone  he  had 
been  using,  and  the  reflection  of  his  face 
fell  full  on  the  glass.  Once  before,  but 
once  only,  had  I  seen  such  agony  of  coun- 
tenance— such  fierce  and  awful  looking  in 
and  out  at  the  same  time;  that  was  on  a 
man  who  was  still  trying  to  get  the  best  of 
a  tight  in  which  he  knew  he  was  mortally 
shot.  Fontenette  did  not  see  me.  1  sup- 
pose the  rose-vine  screened  me.  and  his 
glance  did  not  rise  quite  to  the  mirror,  but 
followed  the  soft  thumbings  with  which  he 
tried  the  two  edges  and  point  of  as  mur- 
derous a  knife  as  ever  I   saw. 

As    softly    as    a    shadow    I    drew  out  of 
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sight,  turned  away,  and  went  almost  back 
to  the  gate  before  I  let  my  footfall  be 
heard,  and  called,  "  M'sieu'  Fontenette!" 

He  hallooed  from  the  shed  in  a  play- 
ful sham  of  being  a  mile  or  so  away,  and 
emerged  from  the  lattice  and  vine  with 
that  accustomed  light  of  equanimity  on  his 
features  which  made  him  always  so  thor- 
oughly good-looking.  He  came  hitching 
his  waistband  with  both  hands  in  that  in- 
nocent Creole  way  that  belongs  to  the 
latitude,  and  how  I  knew  I  cannot  tell 
you,  but  I  did  know — I  didn't  merely  feel 
or  think,  but  I  knew  ! — positively — that  he 
had  that  hideous  thing  on  his  person. 

Against  what  contingency  I  could  only 
ask  myself  and  wonder,  but  I  instantly  de- 
cided to  get  him  away  from  home  and  keep 
him  away  until  the  picnickers  had  got  back 
and  scattered.  So  I  proposed  a  walk,  a 
diversion  we  had  often  enjoyed  together. 

"  Yes?  "  he  said, "  to  pazz  the  time  whilse 
they  don't  arrive?  With  the  greates'  of 
pleasu'e  ! " 

I  dare  say  we  were  both  more  preoc- 
cupied than  we  thought  we  were,  for  out- 
side the  gate  we  fairly  ran  into  a  lady — yes,  a 
seamstress — the  wife  of  the  entomologist. 
My  stars  !  she  had  seemed  winning  enough 
before,  but  now — what  a  rise  in  values ! 
As  we  conversed  it  was  all  I  could  do  to 
keep  my  eyes  from  saying  :  "A man  with 
you  for  a  wife  belongs  at  home  when- 
ever he  can  be  there  !  "  But  whether  they 
spoke  it  or  not,  in  some  way,  without  word 
or  glance,  by  simple  radiations  from  the 
whole  sweet  woman,  she  revealed  that  to 
make  that  fact  plain  to  him,  to  her,  and  to 
all  of  us,  was  what  this  new  emphasis  of 
charm  was  for.  She  had  come,  she  said — 
and  scarcely  on  the  lips  of  the  loveliest 
Creole  did  I  ever  hear  a  more  bewitching 
broken  English — she  had  come  according 
to  a  half-promise  made  to  Mrs.  Fontenette 
to  show  her — "  I  tidn't  etsectly  promised, 
I  chust  said  I  vill  some  time  come — " 

"And  Mrs.  Fontenette  didn't  object," 
I  playfully  interrupted — 

"  No,"  said  the  unruffled  speaker,  "I 
chust  said  I  vill  come ;  yes  ;  to  show  her  a 
new  vay  to  remoof, remoof  ?  is  sat  English? 
So?     A  new  way  to  remoof  old  stains." 

"  A  new  way — "  responded  Fontenette, 
with  an  air  of  gravest  interest  in  all  mat- 
ters of  laundry. 

"  Yes,"   she  repeated,  as    simply  as   a 


babe,  "  a  new  vay  ;  and  I  sought  I  come 
now  so  to  go  home  viss  mine  hussbandt." 
There,  at  last,  she  smiled,  and  to  make  the 
caressing  priae  of  her  closing  tone  still 
prettier,  lifted  her  figured  muslin  out  side- 
wise  between  the  thumb  and  forefingi 
each  hand  with  even  more  archaic  grace 
than  playfulness. 

As  the  three  of  us  crossed  over  and  took 
seats  on  my  veranda,  we  were  joined  by 
the  neighbor  whose  garden-trees  I  have 
mentioned ;  the  same  man  of  whom  I 
once  told  you,  how  he  failed  to  strike  a  bar- 
gain with  old  Manouvrier,  the  taxidermist ; 
a  Missourian,  in  the  produce  business,  a 
thoroughly  good  fellow,  but — well — oh — ! 
He  came  perspiring,  flourishing  a  palm- 
leaf  fan  and  a  large  handkerchief,  to  say 
I  might  keep  all  the  shade  his  tall  house 
and  trees  dropped  on  my  side  of  the  fence. 
And  presently  what  does  the  simple  fellow 
do  but  begin  to  chaff  the  three  of  us  on  the 
absence  of  our  three  partners  ! 

I  held  my  breath  in  dismay  !  The  more 
I  strove  to  change  the  subject  the  more 
our  fat  wag,  fancying  he  was  teasing  me 
to  the  delight  of  the  others,  harped  on  the 
one  string,  until  with  pure  apprehension  of 
what  Fontenette  might  presently  do  or  say, 
my  blood  ran  hot  and  cold.  But  Mon- 
sieur showed  neither  amusement  nor  ann  oy- 
ance,  only  a  perfectly  gracious  endurance. 
Yet  how  could  I  know  what  instant  that 
might  give  way,  or  what  serpent's  eggs  the 
joker's  inanities  might  in  the  next  day  or 
hour  turn  out  to  be,  laid  in  the  hot  heart 
of  the  Creole  gentleman?  Then  it  was 
that  this  slender  little  German  seamstress- 
wife  shone  forth  like  the  first  stai  of  the 
breathless  twilight. 

Seamstress?  no  ;  she  had  left  the  seam- 
stress totally  behind  her.  You  might  have 
thought  the  finest  tactics  of  the  drawing- 
room — not  of  to-day,  but  of  the  times  when 
gentlemen  wore  swords  and  dirks — had 
been  at  her  finger-ends  all  her  life.  She 
took  our  good  neighbor's  giddy  pleasant- 
ries as  deep  truths  lightly  put,  and  an- 
swered them  in  such  graceful,  mild  earnest, 
and  with  such  a  modest,  yet  fetching. 
quaintness,  that  we  were  all  preached  to 
more  effectively  thin  we  could  have  been 
by  seven  priests  from  one  pulpit.  ( I 
any  rate,  that  was  my  feeling  :  every  note 
she  uttered  was  melodiously  kind,  but 
every  sentence  was  an  arrow  sent  home. 
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••  You  make  me,"  she  said,  "you  make 

;e  aunt  >>\  my  musser,  vhat  she 
s  iid  to  my  musser  vnen  my  musser  iss 
ting  married      ' Senda,'  she  said, l vonce 

in  a  vhile" — is  sat  right,  'vonce  in  a 
vhile?' — so? — 'vonce  in  a  vhile  your 
Rudolph  going  to  see  a  voman  he  better 
had  man  san  you.  Sen  he  going  to 
fail  a  little  vav — maybe  a  good  vay — in 
love  viss  her  ;  and  sen  if  Rudolph  iss  a 
scoundtrel,  or  if  you  iss  a  fool,  sare  be 
trouble,  but  if  Rudolph  don't  be  a 
scoundtrel  and  you  don't  be  a  fool  he  vill 
pretty  soon  straight'  up  himself  and  say, 
"  ( )ne  man  can't  ever'sing  have,  and  mine 
Senda  she  is  enough  !  Sat  vas 

my  Aunt  Senda." 

••  Vour  mother  was  named  for  her?  " 

••  Yes,  my  musser,  and  me;  I  am  name' 
Senda,  se  same.  She  vas  se  Countess  von 
(Something) — sat  aunt  of  my  musser. 
She  vas  a  fine  voman." 

"Still,"  said  our  joker,  "you  know  she 
was  only  about  half  right  in  that  advice." 

"No,"  she  replied,  putting  on  a  drowsy 
tone,  "  I  don't  know  ;  and  I  sink  you 
don't  know  eeser." 

"1  reckon  1  do,"  he  insisted.  "We're 
all  made  of  inflammable  stuff.  Any  man 
knows  that.  We  couldn't,  any  of  us,  pull 
through  life  decently  if  we  didn't  let  each 
other  be  each  other's  keeper;  could  we, 
lontenette?  " 

No  sound  from  Fontenette.  "  Hmm!  " 
hummed  the  little  woman,  in  such  soft 
derision  that  only  he  and  1  heard  it  ;  and 
after  a  moment  she  said.  "  Yec,  it  is  so. 
But,  you  know  who  is  se  only  good  keeper? 
Sat  is  he 

\nd  jeaL  sted  Bulk  ;  "the 

blindfold  boyand  thi  eyed  monster." 

i  >,  I  sink  not.   Cha- 
lousie  have  destroyed — is  sat  correct? — 
Chalousii  sow- 

sand  id  times  so  much  happim 

d     ah:  lightening'      I 

sink  sat  is  .se  disple  I    h<  .iven  to  my 

1  English.     Ah?   see  it  again?     Veil, 
I  vill 

'•  You  ought  to  be  in  a  belter  world  than 
this,"  laughed  our  fat  neight* 

"•  No,"  ah<  i  hanted,  "  I  rasser  sis  one. 
I  sink  mine  hussbandt  never  be  satis 

a  vorld  not  full  ofvormsand  bugs; 
and  1  am  glad  to  stay  alvays  viss  mine 
hussbandt." 


"  And  I   reckon  he  thinks   you're   big 
enough  world  for  him,  just  yourself,  doesn't 

h<  ;j" 

"  No."  She  seemed  to  speak  more  than 
half  to  herself.  "  A  man — see  se  lighten- 
ing!— a  man  who  can  be  satisfied  viss  a 
vorld  no  bigger  as  I  can  by  mineself  gif 
him — mine  Kott!  I  vould  not  haf  such  a 
man!  See  se  lightening!  but  1  sink  sare 
\  ill  be  no  storm;  sare  is  no  sunder  vis 
ligh' — Ah!  sare  are  se  trhuants  !  "  We 
rose  to  meet  them.  First  came  the  chil- 
dren, vaunting  their  fatigue,  then  a  black 
maid  or  two,  with  twice  their  share  of 
baskets,  and  then  our  three  spouses ;  the 
Baron  was  mute.  The  two  ladies  called 
cheery,  weary  good-byes  to  another  con- 
tingent, that  passed  on  by  the  gate,  and 
hail  and  farewell  to  our  fat  neighbor  as  he 
went  home.  Then  they  yielded  their  small 
burdens  to  us,  climbed  the  veranda  stairs 
and  entered  the  house. 

No  battle,  it  is  said,  is  ever  fought,  and 
I  dare  say  no  game — worth  counting — is 
ever  played,  exactly  as  previously  planned. 
One  of  our  company  had  planned,  very 
secretly,  as  he  thought,  a  battle;  another, 
almost  openly,  was  already  waging  hers  ; 
while  a  third  was  playing  a  game — though 
probably,  1  admit,  fighting,  inwardly,  her 
poor  weak  battle  also;  and  none  of  the 
three  offered  an  exception  to  this  rule. 
The  first  clear  proof  of  it — which  it  still 
gives  me  a  low  sort  of  pleasure  to  recall — 
my  prompt  discovery,  as  we  gathered 
around  the  tea-board,  to  eat  the  picnic's 
remains,  that  our  Flora  was  out  of  humor 
with  the  baron.  It  was  plain  that  the 
whole  day's  Hood  of  small  experiences 
had  been  to  her  pretty  vanity  a  Tantalus's 
cup.  She  was  quick  to  tell,  with  an  irri- 
tation, which  she  genuinely  tried  to  con- 
ceal, and  with  scarcely  an  ounce  of  words 
to  a  ton  of  dead-sweet  insinuation,  what  a 
social  failure  he  had  chosen  to  be.  Evi- 
dently he  had  spent  every  golden  hour  of 
sweet  spiritual  opportunity — I  speak  from 
her  point  of  view,  or.  at  least,  my  notion 
^i  it  not  in  catching  and  communicating 
the  charm  of  any  scene  or  incident,  nor 
in  thrilling  comparisons  of  sentiment  with 
anyone,  nor  in  any  impartation  of  inspir- 
ing knowledge,  nor  in  any  mirthful  ex- 
change of  compliments  or  gay  glances 
over    the   salad   and   sandwiches;    but   in 
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constantly  poking  and  plodding  through 
thicket  and  mire  and  solitarily  peering  and 
prying  on  the  under  sides  of  leaves  and 
stems  and  up  and  down  and  all  around 
the  bark  of  every  rough- trunked  tree. 

She  made  the  picture  amusing,  none 
the  less,  and  to  no  one  more  so  than  to 
the  Baron's  wife,  whose  presence  among 
us  at  the  board  was  as  fragrant,  so  to 
speak,  as  that  of  a  violet  among  its  leaves 
and  sisters.  "Ah!  Gustaf,"  she  said, 
with  a  cadenced  gravity  more  taking  than 
mirth,  "  sat  iss  a  treat-ment  nobody  got 
a  right  to  but  me.  But  tell  me,  tell  se 
company,  what  new  sings  have  you  found  ? 
I  know  you  have  not  hunt  all  se  day  and 
nossing  new  found." 

But  the  Baron  had  found  nothing  new. 
He  told  us  so  with  his  mouth  dripping 
and  his  nose  in  the  trough — his  plate  I 
should  say.  You  could  hear  him  chew 
across  the  room.  Suddenly,  however,  he 
ceased  eating  and  began  to  pour  forth  an 
account  of  his  day's  observation,  in  re- 
sponse to  which  M.  Fontenette,  to  my 
amused  mystification,  led  us  all  in  the  inter- 
est with  which  we  listened.  The  Baron 
forgot  his  food,  and  when  reminded  of  it, 
pushed  it  away  with  a  grunt  and  talked  on 
and  on,  while  we  almost  forgot  our  own. 

As  we  rose  to  return  to  the  veranda, 
the  Creole  still  offered  him  an  undivided 
attention,  which  the  Baron  rewarded  with 
his  continued  discourse.  As  I  gave  Fonte- 
nette a  light  for  his  cigarette  I  held  his  eye 
for  a  moment  with  a  brightness  of  face 
into  which  I  put  as  significant  approval 
as  I  dared  ;  for  I  fancied  the  same  un- 
uttered  word  was  brooding  in  both  our 
hearts  :  "  A  new  way  to  remoof  old 
stains."  Then  he  turned  and  gave  all  his 
attention  once  more  to  the  entomologist, 
as  they  walked  out  upon  the  gallery  to- 
gether behind  their  wives.  And  the  Ger- 
man woman  courted  the  pretty  New  Eng- 
lander  as  sweetly  as  the  Creole  courted  her 
husband,  and  with  twice  the  energy.  She 
was  a  bubbling  spring  of  information  in 
the  Baron' s  science  ;  she  was  a  well  of 
sweet  philosophy  on  life  and  conduct,  and 
at  every  turn  of  their  conversation,  always 
letting  Mrs.  Fontenette  turn  it,  she  showed 
her  own  to  be  the  better  mind  and  the 
better  training. 

When  Mrs.  Fontenette,  before  anyone 
else,  rose  to  go  —  maybe  my  dislike   of 


her  only  made  it  seem  so — but  I  beli 
she  did    it   out    of    pure  bafflement  and 

chagrin.      Not   so  believed   J. 
He    responded    gratefully  ;    yet  ling< 
still  listening  to    the    i  until 

she  fondlingly  chid  him  for  forgetting 
that  while  he  had  been  all  day  in  his 
swivel-chair,  she  had  passed  the  hours  in 
unusual  fatigues  !  She  declined  his  arm 
in  our  garden -walk,  and  positively  for- 
bade me  to  cut  a  rose  for  her — but 
a  grace  almost  maidenly.  As  1  let  them 
out,  the  heat-lightning  gleamed  again  low 
in  the  west.  A  playfulness  came  into  M. 
Fontenette's  face  and  he  murmured  to 
me,  "  See  se  lightening." 

"Yes,"    I    replied,  pressing    his   hand, 
"  but  I  sink  sare  vill  be  no  storm  if 
iss  no  sunder." 

Mrs.  Fontenette  gave  a  faint  gasp  of 
impatience  and  left  us  at  a  run,  tripping 
fairily  across  the  rough  street  at  the  only 
point  visible  to  those  on  the  veranda. 
Fontenette  scowled  unaware  as  he  started 
to  follow,  and  the  next  moment  a  short 
"aha  !  "  escaped  him.  For,  at  her  £ 
to  my  unholy  joy,  she  stumbled  just  enough 
to  make  the  whole  performance  unspeak- 
ably ridiculous,  and  flirted  into  her  cot- 
tage  

"In  tears  !  "  I  offered  to  bet  myself  as 
I  turned  to  rejoin  my  companions  on  the 
veranda,  and  wished  with  all  my  soul  the 
goggled  Baron  could  have  seen  it 

But   the   best   of  eyes  would  not  have 
counted  this  time,  for  he  was  not  there. 
He  had  accepted  the  offer  of  a  r<  >om,  where 
he  was  giving  the  day's  specimens 
treatments  which  he  believed,  or  pretend- 
ed, could  not  wait  until  he  should  n 
his  far  downtown   cottage.       His 
and  his  wile  had  gone  with  him,  but  now- 
some  light  discussion  of  house  adorn; 
was  drawing  them  to  the  parlor.     As  this 
room  was  being  lighted   1    sav 
evidently  through  force  of  an  early  I 
turn  a  critical  glance  to  the  music 
piano,  and  as  quickly  withdraw  it. 
of    us    motioned    her   solicitously    to   the 
music-stool. 

"  No,  I  (\o  not  play.'" 

"  Then  you  sing." 

'•  No,   not   now,  any  more   j 
when  she  had  let  us  tease  ber  a  wet 
just  for  one  little  German  song,  she  went  to 
the  instrument,  talking  sic 
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andcli  the  door  in  the  entomologist's 

direction  as  she  talked. 

i    \  Ink-    I    haf    not    done 

jhe  concluded,  as  her  fingers  began 

to  drift  over  the  keys,  and  then  she  sang, 

very   gently,   even   guardedly,  but   oh,  so 

sweetly  ! 

\\  e  w<  re  amazed.  I  fere,  without  the 
slightest  splendor  of  achievement  or  ad- 
venture, seemed  to  be  the  most  incredible 
piece  of  real  life  we  had  ever  seen.  Why, 
1  asked  myself,  was  this  woman  so  short 
even  oi  German  friends  as  to  be  con- 
demned to  a  seamstress's  penury?  And 
my  besl  guess  was  to  lay  it  to  the  zeal  of 
her  old-fashioned — and  yet  not  merely 
old-fashioned  —  wifehood,  which   could 

ept  no  friendship  that  did  not  un- 
qualifiedly accept  him;  and  he? — Good- 
ness ! 

When  she  ceased  neither  listener  spoke ; 
the  tears  were  in  our  throats.  She  bent 
her  head  slightly  over  the  keys,  and  said, 
••  I  like  i"  sing  \  <  >u  anusser."  We  accepted 
eagerly,  and  she  sang  again.  There  was 
nothing  of  persona'  application  in  either 
\  e1  now,  near  the  end.  where  there 
was  a  purposed  silence  in  the  melody,  the 

uce  hung  on  and  on  until  it  was  clear 
she  was  struggling  with  herself;  but  again 
the  .strain  arose  wit  I  .out  a  tremor,  and  so 
she  finished.  "Oh,  no,  no."  she  replied, 
to  our  solicitation,  with  the  grateful  empha- 

of  one  who   declines  a  third  glass,  "  se 

ner  I  stop,  se  better  for  ever'body," 
meaning  specially  herself,  I  fancy,  speak- 
ing, a^  she  rose,  in  a  tone  of  such  happy 
de<  ision,  and  yel  so  melodiously,  that  two 
or  three  strings  in  the  piano  replied. 

I  [er  hostess  took  her  hands  and  said 
there  was  one  thing  she  could  and  must 
do;    she  and  her  husband   must  spend  the 

h\  w  ilh  us.  There  was  a  bed-chamber 
Conne<  ted  with  the  loom  where  the  Baron 

-  still  at  work,  and,  really — this  and  that, 
and  that  and  this  until  in  the  heat  of 
argum<  nt  they  called  each  other  "  My 
dear,"  and  presently  the  a)  es  had  it.    The 

last   word   1    heard  from  our  fair  guest   was 
to  her  the  door  of  her  cham- 

ber, the  farth<  si  down  the  hall.      It  was  as 
to  shutting  or  not  shutting  the  windows. 
"  No,"   she  -  tid,  "  1  sink  sare  \  ill  be  no 
'  m,  be<  aus<  I  no  sunder  vis  se 

lening."    And  so  it  turned  out.    But  at 

the  s  uiie  time    


My  room  adjoined  the  Baron's  in  front 
as  his  wife's  did  farther  back.  A  door  of 
his  and  window  of  mine  stood  wide  open 
on  the  one  balcony,  from  which  a  flight  of 
narrow  steps  led  down  into  the  side  garden. 
Thus  for  some  time  after  I  was  in  bed  I 
heard  him  stirring;  but  by  and  by,  with 
no  sound  to  betoken  it  except  the  shut- 
ting of  this  door,  it  was  plain  lie  had  lain 
down. 

1  awoke  with  a  sense  of  having  been 
some  hours  asleep,  and  in  fact  the  full 
moon,  shining  gloriously,  had  passed  the 
meridian.  The  balcony  was  lighted  up  by 
it  like  noon,  and  on  it  stood  the  entomolo- 
gist, entirely  dressed.  The  door  was  shut 
behind  him.  He  was  looking  in  at  my 
window,  but  he  did  not  know  the  room 
was  mine,  and  with  eyes  twice  as  good  as 
he  had  he  could  not  have  seen  through 
my  mosquito-bar.  1  wondered,  but  lay 
still  till  he  had  started  softly  down  the 
steps.  Then  I  sprang  out  of  bed  on  the 
dark  side,  and  dressed  faster  than  a  fire- 
man. When  half-clad  I  went  and  looked 
out  a  parlor  window.  He  was  trying 
the  gate,  which  was  locked.  But  he  knew 
where  the  key  always  hung,  behind  the 
post,  and  turned  to  get  it.  I  went  back 
and  finished  dressing — stole  down  the  in- 
ner, basement  stairs  and  out  into  the  deep 
shadows  of  the  garden,  and  presently  saw 
my  guest  passing  in  through  the  Fonte- 
nettcs'  gate,  whose  bolt  lie  had  drawn 
from  the  outside.  As  angry  now  as  1  had 
been  amazed  I  hurried  after.  To  avoid 
the  moonlight  I  followed  the  shadows  ef 
the  sidewalk-trees  down  to  the  next  cor- 
ner, to  cross  there  and  come  back  under  a 
like  cover  on  the  other  side.  But  squarely 
on  the  crossing  I  was  met  and  stopped  by 
a  belated  drunkard,  who  had  a  proposition 
to  make  to  me  which  he  thought  no  true 
gentleman,  such  as  he  was.  for  instance, 
could  decline.  1  was  alone,  he  asked  me 
to  notice  ;  and  he  was  alone  ;  but  if  he 
should  go  w  ith  me,  which  he  would  be  glad 
to  do,  why.  then,  you  see,  we  should  be 
together,  lie  stuck  like  a  bur,  and  it  was 
minutes  before  1  got  him  well  started  off 
in  his  own  right  direction.  I  slipped  to 
tin-  Fontenettes'  gate,  as  near  as  was  best, 
and  instantly  saw.  between  one  of  its  posts 
and  a  very  black  myrtle-orange,  Fonte- 
nette  himself,  standing  as  still  as  the  trees. 
1   was  not  in  so  deep  a  shade  as  he,  but  I 
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might  have  stepped  right  out  into  the 
moonlight  without  his  seeing  me,  so  in- 
tensely was  he  watching  his  wife's  front 
door.  For  there  stood  the  entomologist. 
He  had  evidently  been  knocking,  and  was 
about  to  knock  again  when  there  came 
some  response  from  within,  to  which  he 
replied,  in  a  suppressed  yet  eager  and  agi- 
tated voice,  "  Mine  Psyche  !  Oh,  mine 
Psyche  !  She  is  come  to  me  undt  she  is 
bringing  me  already  more  as  a  hoondredt 
— vhat?  "  He  had  been  interrupted  from 
within.     "  Vhat  you  say?  " 

Fontenette  drew  his  knife. 

I  stood  ready  to  spring  the  instant  he 
should  stir  to  advance.  I  realized  almost 
unbearably  my  position,  stealing  thus  at 
such  a  moment  on  the  heels  of  my  neigh- 
bor and  friend,  but  this  is  not  a  story  of 
feelings,  at  any  rate,  not  of  mine. 

"  Vhat?  "  said  the  entomologist.  "Go 
avay.  Mien  Gott  !  No,  I  vill  not  ko 
avay.  Mien  gloryform  !  Gif  me  first 
mine  gloryform  !  Dot  Psyche  hass  come 
out  fon  ter  grysalis  !  she  hass  drawn  me  dot 
room  full  mit  oder  Psyches,  undt  you  haf 
mine  pottle  of  gloryform  in  your  pocket 
yet  !  Yes,  ko  kit  ut ;  I  vait ;  ach  !  " 
Presently  he  seemed  to  hear  from  inside  a 
second  approach.  Then  the  door  opened 
an  inch  or  so,  and  with  another  "  Ach  !  " 
and  never  a  word  of  thanks,  he  snatched 
the  vial  and,  turning  to  make  off  with  it, 
came  nose  to  nose  with  M.  Fontenette, 
who  stood  in  the  moonlight  gateway  hold- 
ing a  blazing  match  to  his  cigarette. 

"  Well,  sir,  good-evening  again,"  said 
the  Creole.  I  noticed  the  perfection  of 
his  dress  ;  evidently  he  had  not  as  yet 
loosed  as  much  as  a  shoestring.  And 
then  I  observed  also  that,  the  visitor  so 
close  before  him  was  without  his  shoes. 
"  Good-evening — or,  gooci-morning,  per- 
chance," said  Fontenette.  "  I  suepose 
thaz  a  great  thing  to  remove  those  old 
stain'  that  chloroform,  eh?  " 

"Ach!  it  iss  you?  Ach,  you  must 
coom — coom  undt  hellup  me  !  Coom  ! 
you  shall  see  some  ding.'" 

"  A  moment,"  said  the  Creole.  "May 
I  inquire  you  how  is  that,  that  you  call  on 
us  in  yo'  sock  feet?  " 

"  Ach  !  I  am  already  t'e  socks  putting 
on  pefore  I  remember  I  do  not  need  t'em  ! 
But  coom  !  coom  !  see  a  vonderfool !  "  He 
led,  and  Fontenette,  when  he  had  blown  a 


cloud  of  smoke  through  his  nose,  folio 
saying  exclusively  for  his  own  car: 

"  A  wonder  fool,  yes  !     But  a  fool  i- 
wonder  to  me    any  more  ;    I    find    u 
to  be  that  kind." 

When,  hypocritically   clad  in  di 
gown  and  slippers,  I  stopped  at  my  gi 
inner  door  and  Fontenette  opened  it  just 
enough  to  let  me  in,  I  saw,  indeed,  a  won- 
derful sight.   The  entomologist  had  lighted 
up  the  room,  and  it  was  filled,  filled  !  with 
gorgeous  moths  as  large  as  my  hand  and 
all  of  a  kind,  dancing  acro:^  one  anol 
airy  paths  in  a  bewildering  maze  or  alight- 
ing and  quivering  on  this  thing  and   I 
The  mosquito-net,    draping  almost   from 
ceiling  to  floor,  was  beflowered  with  them 
majestically  displaying  in  splendid    alter- 
nation their  upper  and  under  colors,  or, 
with  wings  lifted  and  vibrant,  tipping  to 
one  side  and  another  as  they  crept  up  the 
white  mesh,  like  painted  and  gilded  sails 
in  a  fairies'  regatta. 

And  all  this  life  and  beauty,  this  gay 
glory  and  tremorous  ecstasy  and  effort 
was  here  for  moth-love  of  one  incarnate 
fever  of  frail- winged  loveliness  !  Oh  !  to 
what  unguessed  archangelic  observation, 
to  what  infinite  seraphic  compassion,  may 
not  our  own  swarming  race,  who  dare 
not  too  much  pity  ourselves,  be  but  just 
such  dainty  ephemera!  Splendid  in  pur- 
poses, intelligence,  and  affections  as  these 
in  colors  and  grace,  glorious  when  on  the 
wing,  and  marvellous  still,  riddles  of  won- 
der, even  when  crawling  and  quivering, 
tipping  and  swerving  from  the  upright 
and  true,  like  these  palpitating  flowers  of 
desire,  now  this  way  and  now  that,  for- 
ever drawn  and  driven  by  the  sweet  tyran- 
nies of  instinct  and  impulse.  So  rushed 
the  thought  in  upon  me,  and  if  it  was  not 
of  the  divinest  or  manliest  inspiration,  at 
least  it  took  some  uncharity  out  (A  me  for 
the  moment.  As  in  mechanical  silence 
Fontenette  obeyed  the  busy  requests 
the  entomologist,  I  presently  looked  more 
on  those  two  than  on  the  winged  multi- 
tude, and  thought  on,  of  the  myriad  true 
tales  of  love-weakness  and  love-wrath  for 
which  they  and  their  two  pretty  mates 
were  just  now  so  unlucky  as  to  stand 
the  awful  naturalness  o\  such  things 
the  butterfly  beauty  and  wonder  nay. 
rather  the  divine  possibilities  of  the 
such  things  so  naturally  speed   to  wreck; 
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and  then  of  Tom  Moore  almost  too  play- 
fully si' 

Ah  !    did  we  take  for  Heaven  above 

Bui  hall  such  pains  as 
Tal  nd  night,  for  woman's  love, 

Wha 

i  while  I  moralized  there  came  a 
change.  Beneath  the  entomologist's  dark 
hand,  as  it  searched  and  hurried  through- 
out the  room,  the  flutter  of  wings  had 
is  under  a  wind  of  death. 
"  You  must  have  a  hundred  and  fifty 
of  them  -  the  last  victim  ceased 

to   fllllh 

es." 

"  Their  sale  is  slow,  of  course,  but 
every  time  you  sell  one,  you  ought  to 
— I  was  judging  by  some  prices  he 
had  charged  me — "  you  ought  to  get  two 
dollars."  And  I  secretly  rejoiced  for 
"  Senda." 

"  I   not  can  afford  to  sell  t'em,"  he  re- 
d,  with  his  back  to  me. 

••  Why.  how  so?  " 
No,   it  iss  t'is  kind  vhat  I    can   ex- 
shange  for  five,  six,  maybe  seven  speci- 
men ss  ton  Ahfrica  undt  Owstrahlia.     No, 
I  \  ill  not  sell  t'em." 

"  Oh,  1  see,"  said  I.  "  Fontenette,  I'm 
going  to  bed."    And  Fontenette  went  too. 

The  next  day  was  cloudless — in  two 
hearts;  "  Si  nda'>."  and  Fontenette's.  As 
to  the  sky,  that  is  another  matter;  one  of 
the  charms  of  that  warm  wet  land  is  that, 
with  all  its  sunshine,  it  is  almost  never 
without  clouds.     And  indeed  it  would  be 


truer  to  say  of  my  two  friends'  skies,  that 
they  had  clouds,  but  the  clouds  were  sil- 
1  through  with  happy  reassurances. 
msy,  we  are  told,  once  set  on  fire. 
burns  without  fuel ;  but  I  must  think  that 
that  is  oftenest,  if  not  always,  the  jealousy 
of  a  selfish  love.  Or,  rather — let  me  quote 
Senda,  as  she  spoke  the  only  other  time 
she  ever  touched  upon  the  subject  with 
us.  Our  fat  neighbor  had  dragged  it  in 
again  as  innocently  as  a  young  dog  brings 
an  old  shoe  into  the  parlor,  and,  the  Fon- 
tenettes  being  absent,  she  had  the  nerve 
and  wisdom  not  to  avoid  it.  Said  she : 
"  Some  of  us — not  all — have  great  power 
to  love.'*  Some,  not  all,  who  have  sis  jmv,  - 
er — to  love — have  also  se  power  to  trust. 
Me,  I  rasser  be  trustet  and  not  loved,  san 
to  be  loved  and  not  trustet." 

"  How  about  a  little  of  each?  "  asked 
our  neighbor. 

"Oh!  If  se  nature  iss  little,  sat 
maybe,  very  veil  —  ?"  She  spoke  as 
kindly  as  a  mother  to  her  babe,  but  he 
stole  a  slow  glance  here  and  there,  as 
though  someone  had  shot  him  with  a  pea 
in  church,  and  dropped  the  theme. 

Which  I,  too,  will  do  when  I  have  noted 
the  one  thing  I  had  particularly  in  mind 
to  say,  of  Fontenette  :  that,  as  Senda  re- 
marked— for  the  above  is  an  abridgment  — 
"  I  rasser  see  chalousie  vissout  cause,  san 
cause  vissout  chalousie;"  and  that  even 
while  1  was  witness  of  the  profound  fe- 
rocity of  his  jealousy  when  roused,  and 
more  and  more  as  time  passed  on,  I  was 
impressed  with  its  sweet  reasonabien 
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HILE  the  Egyp- 
tian army,  led  and 
trained  by  British 
officers  and  stiffened  by 
two  British  brigades  of 
picked  troops,  was  en- 
gaged in  dealing  the 
death-blow  to  Mahdi- 
ism  in  the  Soudan,  the 
English  military  author- 
ities at  home  were  en- 
deavoring, by  exercis- 
ing large  bodies  of  troops  in  mimic  war,  to 
give  to  the  staff  and  to  the  officers  of  the 
higher  grades  that  training  in  the  art  of 
handling  and  moving  large  bodies  of  men 
which  is  now  held  to  form  an  indispensa- 
ble part  of  the  education  of  the  European 
soldier. 

Eor  many  years  English  officers  have 
looked  with  wistful  eyes  on  the  great  an- 
nual manoeuvres  of  enormous  continental 
armies  of  Europe,  and  have  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  impressing  on  the  British  Gov- 
ernment the  necessity  for  providing  some 
legislative  measure  by  which  private  own- 
ers might  be,  if  necessary,  compelled  to 
permit  the  free  passage  of  troops  over 
their  land,  provision  being  at  the  same 
time  made  for  the  issue  of  adequate  com- 
pensation where  damage  could  be  proved. 
The  powers  asked  for  were  provided  by 
the  Manoeuvre  Act,  which,  after  a  certain 
amount  of  opposition,  finally  became  law 


in  the  course  of  the  last  session  of  Parlia- 
ment.    This  Act  provides  that,  by  giving 
a  few  months'  notice,  the  military  author- 
ities can  acquire  the  right  to  move  troops 
freely  over  any  proclaimed  area,  to  i 
to   the   public   certain   roads,  if  necei 
should  arise,  to  forbid  the  access  of  civil- 
ians to  any  particular  points,  and,  finally, 
to  make  all  the  ordinary  civilian  trarh 
the  district  subservient  for  the  moment  to 
the  military  requirements  of  the  situation. 
On    the    other    hand,   this   Act    pro. 
that  officers  should  be  appointed  to  receive 
all  complaints  of  damage  to  crops,  fei 
or  game,  caused  by  the  troops,  a  >]>> 
clause  further  protecting  the   Ian 
or  occupier  by  legislating  for  the  assembly 
of  a  committee,  on  which  the  local  author- 
ities should  be  represented   to   adjud 
on  all  disputed  points  on  the  close  of  the 
operations.     The  Act  may  appear  rather 
drastic   to   some,  but  to  the  military  au- 
thorities it  had   become   quit,  that 
without  it   or   some   similar   legislation   it 
would,   considering   the   rapid 
the  population,  soon  becoi 
abandon  all  attempts  to  train 
war.      In  the  neighborhood  oi  A 
the    Curragh,    and    other    great    mil 
centres,   it   was  possible    I 
numbers   of  men   in   marching 
and  a  certain  amount  of  minor            R,  but 
it  was  quite  out  of  the  question 
stations  to  practise  the  com 
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large  bodies  of  troops,  or  the  moving  and 
such  bodies  when  concentrated, 

which  latter  operations  have  such  an 
enormous  influence  on  the  successful  con- 
duct of  a  campaign.  Moreover,  even  had 
sufficient  -round  been  available  at  any  of 
the  military  stations  above  mentioned,  it 
would  still  have  been  unsuitable  for  man- 
oeuvres on  an  important  scale,  as  familiar- 
ity with  the  district  would  have  prevented 
the  superior   officers  and   the  staff  from 

[uiring  that  practice  and  instruction 
which  can  only  be  acquired  by  continually 
working  over  a  strange  country.  It  is  true 
that  the  British  army  is  almost  invariably 
at  war  in  some  part  of  the  world,  and  the 
training  thus  acquired  by  the  troops  en- 

ged  is  invaluable,  but,  fortunately  or 
unfortunately,  according  to  one's  point  of 
view,  the  forces  engaged  are  usually  so 
small  as  to  limit  the  instruction  received 
in  war's  stern  school  to  a  very  small  circle 
of  students;  while  from  the  same  cause 
the  general  officers  and  staff  of  the  army 
get  little  or  no  practice  in  the  handling, 
organization,  and  moving  of  troops  in  the 
large  masses  which  we  should  be  com- 
pelled to  employ  if  ever  embroiled  in  a 
war  with  one  of  the  great  military  powers 
of  Europe.  The  fact  that  we  have  in  our 
navy  a  fust  line  of  defence  which  should 
preserve  our  shores  inviolate  from  the 
foot  of  the  invader,  does  not  absolutely 
guarantee  us  against  an  invasion,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  there  is  a  certain  school 
of  military  thought  in  the  army,  a  school 
i. »  w  hich  the  ( '<  >mmander-in- Chief  himself 
belongs,  in  which  it  is  held  as  a  doctrine 
that  an  operation  of  that  nature  in  the  case 
of  war  with  a  European  power  of  the  first 
cla^s  would  certainly  be  attempted,  and 
might,  in  certain  eventualities,  be  attempt- 
ed with  .1  very  fair  prospect  of  success. 

I  ndei  thi  circumstances  it  will  no 
longer  be  considered  surprising  that  we 
are  bestirring  ourselves  to  set  our  army  in 
order,   and  the  manoeuvres  on   Salisbury 

Plain,  which   1   am  about  to  describe,  may 

beconsidered  as  one  of  the  firsl  steps  taken 

with  that  end  ;    as  till    the    defects    in    OUT 

existii  tion  had  been  plainly  ex- 

posed, n  was  evidently  idle  to  expect  that 
its  weak  points  would  be  remedied. 

It  will.  I  hope,  now  be  clear  to  the  un- 
military  reader  why  the  Manoeuvre  A.ct 
was  passed,  and  why,  the  way  being  thus 


clear,  manoeuvres  on  a  scale  hitherto  un- 
attemptedby  us  were  this  year  held  in  the 
southwest  corner  of  England.  It  having 
been  decided  that  manoeuvres  were  to 
be  held,  a  decision  had  to  be  come  to  as 
to  the  number  of  troops  to  be  engaged,  as 
to  the  "  locale  "  to  be  selected,  and  as  to 
the  problems  on  which  light  was  to  be 
sought.  It  has  for  some  time  been  re- 
garded as  an  axiom  that,  should  it  become 
necessary  to  send  abroad  for  active  ser- 
vice a  large  expeditionary  force,  it  would 
be  sufficient  if  we  made  provision  for  the 
despatch  in  the  first  instance  of  two  army 
corps,  or,  roughly  speaking,  some  70,000 
men  ;  presumably  on  this  account  it  v 
decided  that  a  force,  which  by  the  call- 
ing out  of  the  reserves  would  be  equal 
to  these  two  army  corps,  should  be  con- 
centrated for  training,  thus  affording  in- 
struction to  the  regimental  officers  in  the 
handling  of  squadrons  and  companies  at 
war  strength,  and  enabling  the  general  and 
staff  officers,  who  would  be  in  all  proba- 
bility entrusted  with  commands  in  any  im- 
portant expedition,  to  acquire  an  insight 
into  their  duties  which  no  amount  of 
theory  or  study  of  books  would  give  them. 
As  to  the  "  locale,"  as  the  War  Depart- 
ment had  acquired  by  purchase  a  large 
tract  of  land  on  Salisbury  Plain  on  which 
a  good  deal  of  preliminary  instruction 
could  be  given  to  the  mounted  branches 
of  the  service  before  the  final  concentra- 
tion for  the  manoeuvres,  it  was  decided 
to  proclaim  under  the  Manoeuvre  Act  a 
considerable  portion  of  both  Dorset  and 
Wilts,  stretching  to  the  southward  of  the 
Plain  almost  as  far  as  the  sea. 

So  much  for  the  forces  to  be  employed 
and  the  ground  to  be  worked  over  ;  now 
as  to  the  problems  on  which  information 
was  to  be  sought.  For  very  many  years 
it  has  been  more  than  suspected  that,  in 
the  event  of  a  mobilization  for  war.  there 
was  a  probability  of  serious  trouble  in 
the  organization  and  working  of  those 
departments  of  our  army  which  have  to 
deal  with  the  duties  oi  supply  and  trans- 
port. To  maintain  these  departments  on 
a  war  footing  in  times  of  peace  is,  from 
financial  reasons,  an  impossibility,  there- 
lore  it  was  decided  that  one  of  the  first 
questions  to  be  settled  at  these  manoeuvres 
was  whether  we  could  rely  on  supplement- 
ing our  military  transport  in  case  of  need 
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by  civilian  transport  hired  from  some  of 
our  great  contractors.  This  was  the  chief 
problem  on  which  light  was  sought ;  and 
as  I  tell  the  story  of  the  operations,  you 
will  be  able  to  judge  for  yourselves  how 
far  the  experiment  may  be  regarded  as 
having  succeeded.  Minor  experiments 
were  also  tried  with  a  new  kind  of  cap, 
which  during  the  manoeuvres  was  worn 
by  the  staff,  and  also  with  several  new 
articles  of  equipment,  including  among 
other  things  two  kinds  of  valise  equip- 
ment, both  on  the  German  model,  one  be- 
ing fastened  to  the  wearer  by  two  leather 
braces,  and  the  other  having,  in  addition,  a 
kind  of  yoke.  I  may  as  well  say  here  that 
the  former  was  on  the  whole  preferred  by 
the  wearers,  as  it  has  the  great  advantage 


of  being  easily  slipped  off  and  on,  allow- 
ing a  rest  to  be  obtained  during  short 
halts. 

Details  of  this  kind  having  been  de- 
cided, it  became  necessary  to  lake  steps  to 
insure  an  adequate  water-supply  for  the 
troops  at  the  places  where  it  was  proposed 
to  form  camps  on  the  manoeuvre  area,  and 
here  at  one  time  it  appeared  that  there 
was  some  danger  of  a  breakdown.  Very 
fortunately,  considering  the  tropical  char- 
acter of  the  weather  during  the  operations, 
these  doleful  anticipations  were  not  real- 
ized ;  and  the  troops  were  at  all  times  able 
to  procure  enough  water  to  keep  them  in 
health,  though  the  supply  was  al  some 
places  rather  restricted.  However,  the 
scarcity  of  water,  though   it  was  to  some 
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',<•,  yet  was  an  insuperable 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  allowing  comra 
ers  a  free  hand  as  to  the  localities  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  their  troops  every  night,  and  it 

i  the  sites  for  the 

ent  camps  several  weeks  beforehand, 
and  •  me  the  schem<  ich  day's 

operations  as  to  permit  of  these  selected 
camps  being  occupied  from  night  to  night 
without  entailing  undue  fatigue  on  the 
troops    i  !.      This    unavoidably    in- 

voked a  good  deal  of  unreality,  which 
ssened  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
also  found  to  be  necessary  to  regard  the 
baggage-trains  and  advance  parties  of  the 
opposing  forces  as  neutral,  a  convention 
which  occasionally  led  to  some  rather 
amusing  contretemps,  the  offensive  move- 
ments of  one  of  the  combatants  being,  for 
instance,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  ham- 
pered owing  to  the  presence  of  their  ene- 
my's baggage-train  on  the  only  road  avail- 
able. I  think  I  have  now  given  sufficient 
preliminary  explanation  to  make  my  ac- 
count of  the  operations  intelligible,  so, 
merely  stating  that  the  manoeuvre  period 
proper  was  preceded  by  a  series  of  formal 
drills  on  a  large  scale,  in  which  the  differ- 
ent units  were  exercised  by  the  officers  who 

to  command  them  during  the  opera- 
tions, I  will  now  go  on  to  describe,  as  clear- 

I  can,  the  manoeuvres  as  I  witnessed 
them. 

The  map  winch  accompanies  this  article 
i  p.  63  I  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  lie  of  the 
country  over  which  the  contending  armies 
!  for  supremacy  for  the  week  to 
which  the  operations  were  limited,  though 
the   -  i  of  necessity  so   small   that   I 

have  had  to  omit  the  names  of  some  of  the 
little  villages  which  acquired  a  fictitious 
imp'  while  tin    war  was  still  in  prog- 

H  .1  think  I  have  put  in  suf- 

ficient  detail   to  enable  anyone  to  follow 
Ltions  from  day  to  daw       It  will  be 
that  the  country,  espe<  tally  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Salisbury.  i>  spin  up  by  a 
number  •  streams,  which 

are  locally  dignified  by  the  name  of  rivers, 

5ta<  les  to  the 

of   instrm  tion  some  occa- 

sions assumed  to  be  unfordable,  and  flow, 

I  ale,  in  a  di  aroiigh  dee]) 

on  the  chalk.      Th.  •    the 


country  is  undulating,  rolling  downs  and 
sheltered  valleys,  with  villages  clustered 
along  the  courses  of  the  numerous  streams, 
and  dotted  here  and  there,  especially  in 
the  southern  portion  of  the  manoeuvre  area, 
are  the  more  pretentious  houses  of  the 
county  magnates,  surrounded  by  their 
parks  and  game  preserves.  The  roads 
follow,  as  a  rule,  the  course  of  the  streams, 
with  the  result  that  they  are  sheltered  from 
the  wind  but  not  from  the  sun.  a  circum- 
stance which  our  troops  found  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly unpleasant  in  those  tropical  Sep- 
tember days.  In  no  part  of  the  manoeuvre 
area  can  the  country  be  described  as 
strongly  fenced.  Slight  hedges  marked 
the  boundaries  of  different  properties  in 
many  places,  while  on  the  downs  barbed 
wire  seemed  to  be  the  favorite  method  of 
fencing.  The  hedges  offer  no  obstacle  to 
the  movements  of  any  branch  of  the  ser- 
vice, and  with  the  barbed  wire  the  soldiers 
had  a  very  short  way  of  dealing,  the  up- 
rights, as  a  rule,  being  pulled  out  of  the 
ground,  and  the  whole  fence  rolled  up 
bodily  and  hurled  to  one  side.  For  dam- 
age of  this  sort,  compensation  was,  of 
course,  promptly  forthcoming. 

Now  for  a  description  of  the  contend- 
ing forces  :  for  the  purposes  of  the  ma- 
noeuvres about  53,000  men,  10.000  horses, 
and  220  guns  were  concentrated;  these 
troops  were  divided  into  a  Northern,  or 
defending  army,  under  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught,  and  a  Southern,  or  invading  army, 
under  Sir  Redvers  Buller,  V.  C,  with  the 
result  that  each  commander  could  dispose 
of  three  batteries  of  Royal  I  [orse  Artillery. 
fifteen  field  batteries,  about  four  and  a 
half  cavalry  regiments,  including  one  oi 
yeomanry,  and  thirty-seven  battalions  (A 
infantry,  twelve  of  which  in  each  army 
belonged  to  the  militia.  Among  the  in- 
fantry o(  the  Duke's  army  were  three 
battalions  of  loot-guards  and  two  of  Royal 
Marines,  and  right  well  did  the  •■sea- 
soldiers'"  bear  themselves  on  the  trying 
days  to  which  all  members  oi  both  armies 
were  exposed.  The  Duke  was  also  fortu- 
nate in  having  under  his  orders  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  troops  belonging 
to  his  own  Aldcrshot  command,  who  had 
been  trained  under  his  own  eye.  and  with 
whose  capabilities  he  must  have  been  well 
acquainted.  In  his  mounted  troops  also 
he  wa.s  fortunate,   having  in  his  cavalry 
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iiental  Cook  at  Work. 


brigade  three  regiments  of  light  cavalry, 
the  Twelfth  Lancers,  and  the  Thirteenth 
and  Fifteenth  Hussars,  who  may  fairly 
claim  to  represent  the  flower  of  the  Brit- 
ish army. 

In  addition  to  the  troops  already  men- 
tioned, each  commander  had,  attached  to 
his  cavalry  brigade,  two  companies  of  that 
very  useful  force,  mounted  infantry,  who 
did  excellent  service  during  the  brief  cam- 
paign, and  both  armies  were  supplied  with 
telegraph  and  bridging  detachments  of  the 
Royal  Engineers,  who  also  placed  a  bal- 
loon for  purposes  of  reconnoissance  at  the 
disposal  of  ea<  h  general.  The  new  Army 
Medical  ( )orps  was 
also  represented, 
and  the  unusual 
heat  of  the  weather 
kepi  them  fairly 
busy,  especially 
during  the  lasl  few 
davs  of  the  opera 
tions.  As  distin 
guishing  marks,  the 
army  of  the  Duke 
wore  white  covers 
on  their  caps,  the 
invaders  retaining 
their    usual    head 

-car.       In    addition 

to  the  greal  num- 
ber of  men  and 
horses  which  1  have 
enumerated,  it  musl 
be  remembered  that 
there    was    a    lone 


train  of  wagons  of  every  de- 
>(  ription,  from  the  smart  and 
well  -  horsed  army  service 
wagon  to  the  ramshackle, 
nondescript  vehicle,  with  ill- 
fed  and  unevenly  matched 
animals  provided  either  lo- 
cally or  by  some  London 
C(  mtractor.  There  were  hun- 
dreds of  these  wagons  with 
each  army,  all  but  the  mili- 
tary carts,  which  formed  a 
very  small  minority,  being 
driven  by  civilian  drivers,  the 
majority  of  whom  had  had 
no  previous  experience  of 
working  with  troops,  and 
were  quite  unable  to  com- 
prehend the  exceeding  im- 
portance of  punctuality,  and  in  some 
cases  even  of  sobriety.  In  this  hetero- 
geneous mass  of  hired  transport  was  to 
be  found  to  a  great  extent  the  raison 
d'etre  of  the  manoeuvres ;  our  military  au- 
thorities wanted  to  ascertain  the  resources 
at  the  disposal  of  the  great  carrying  firms, 
and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  these  resources 
were  tested  to  the  utmost  in  the  course  of 
the  operations.  It  will  be  perfectly  clear 
that  the  feeding  alone  of  these  great  masses, 
moving  as  they  were  from  day  to  day,  was 
in  itself  no  light  undertaking,  especially  as 
the  British  soldier  is  no  Spartan  in  his 
tastes,  but  has  a  strongly  expressed  pref- 
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Brigadier  Watching  his  Troops  Pass. 


erence  for  fresh  beef  and  good  beer,  while 
the  moving  of  the  tents  and  impedimenta 
of  these  hosts  was  a  Herculean  task.  Some 
idea  of  its  magnitude  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  over  four  thousand 
tents  had  to  be  moved  every  day  in  addi- 
tion to  the  equipment  of  the  numerous 
messes  and  the  private  baggage  of  all  the 
regimental  officers,  which  was  limited  on 
the  average  to  a  weight  of  eighty  pounds 
per  officer.  Add  to  this  that  the  roads 
very  soon  became  several  inches  deep  in 
a  thick  chalky  dust,  that  they  were  very 
narrow,  that  the  gradients  were  very  severe, 
that  the  weather  was  the  hottest  ever  ex- 
perienced in  England,  and  that  experience 
in  grappling  with  such  conditions  was  al- 
most totally  lacking,  and  few  people  will 
cease  to  wonder  at  the  manner  in  which  a 
total  breakdown  was  averted. 

I  have  already  given  the  numbers  of 
men,  guns,  and  horses  engaged  on  each 
side ;  I  ought  now  to  say  a  word  or  two 
about  their  organization.  Each  force  was 
regarded  as  a  complete  army  corps,  and 
consequently  consisted  of  three  divisions, 
the  divisions  numbering  a  squadron  of 
cavalry,  three  field  batteries,  and  two 
infantry  brigades  of  six  battalions  each. 
These   battalions   were    not  at   their  full 


strength,  but  mustered  only  sixteen  officers 
and  five  hundred  men  ;  the  remainder, 
chiefly  recruits  and  sick,  being  left  at  their 
stations.  In  addition,  each  army  corps 
had  its  cavalry  brigade  of  three  regiments 
with  horse  artillery  and  mounted  infantry, 
and  its  corps  troops,  the  latter  consisting 
of  two  horse  and  six  field  batteries,  a  cav- 
alry regiment,  and  a  battalion  of  infantry. 
besides  details.  In  command  of  these 
divisions  were  some  of  the  generals  of  the 
highest  reputation  in  the  British  army. 
among  them  being  Sir  William  Butler, 
Thynne,  Clery,  Kelly,  Kenny,  Gossett.and 
others  of  equal  distinction.  All  these 
officers  added  to  their  reputation  during 
the  manoeuvres,  the  mistakes  in  leading 
on  the  part  of  any  of  the  divisional  com- 
manders being  very  few  and  far  between. 
When  I  decided  to  witness  these  ma- 
noeuvres I  had  to  make  up  my  mind  as  to 
the  best  way  of  seeing  all  that  there  was 
to  be  seen  from  a  spectacular  point  of 
view,  and  at  the  same  time  oi  getting  an 
insight  into  the  manner  in  which  the  op- 
posing forces  were  handled  by  their  com- 
manders, while  1  was  also  anxious  to  see 
the  hired  transport  at  work  in  order  to  be 
able  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  its  utility 
in  case  of  mobilization  for  war. 

6- 
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I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  would 
besl  attain  these  ends  bytaking  up  my 
quarters  with  one  of  the  opposing  forces, 
and  making  occasional  excursions  into 
the  enemy's  countrj  to  see  how  things 
were  going  from  their  point  of  view.  As 
the  probable  tactics  of  an  invader  would 
be  of  mosl  interest,  I  decided  to  throw  in 


one  was  delighted  that  the  soldiers  had 
come  ;  everyone  hoped  that  they  would 
come  again,  though  old  folks  who  remem- 
bered the  last  manoeuvres  on  the  plain  in 
'  7  2  shook  their  heads  doubtfully,  and  sug- 
gested that  the  farmers  would  probably 
make  such  heavy  claims  for  damage  done 
to  their  crops  and  fences,  that  the  Govern - 
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General  View  of  Camping  Ground. 


my  lot  with  Buller,  and  in  pursuance  of 
this  resolution  i  joined  his  army  on  the 
eve  of  the  manoeuvres,  finding  his  three 
divisions  encamped  on  a  line  running 
roughly easl  and  west  through  Blandford. 
At  tin's  time  the    Red  or  Northern  army 

Was  about  twenty-one  miles  awav,  occu- 
pying camps   al.mg    the    line  of   the  river 

Nadder,  between  Tisbury  and  Wilton. 
Passing  through  Salisbury  on  my  way  to 
Blandford,  1  found  it  decidedly  en  fSte; 
were  hanging  from  all  the  windows, 
the  greater  part  ^\  the  population  was  in 

the  streets,  up  e\  rrv  by-street  children 
were  playingal  soldiers,  and.  in  short,  the 

sleepy  i  >ld  cathedral  town  was  fairly  awake 
for  the  first  time  for  many  years.      Every- 


ment  would  be  forced  to  go  elsewhere. 
At  Blandford  it  was  just  the  same.  The 
people  all  welcomed  the  military  with 
effusion,  and  every  farmer  and  yokel  for 
miles  round  had  put  all  his  womenkind 
into  a  cart  and  brought  them  to  feast 
their  eyes  on  the  medley  of  strange  uni- 
forms and  the  curious  doings  of  the  new 
arrivals  who  had  whitened  the  downs  for 
miles  round  with  their  rows  of  canvas 
tents.  As  I  passed  through  the  camps  the 
air  was  full  of  martial  music,  the  braying 
of  the  brass  bands  and  the  warlike  screams 
of  the  bagpipes  making  a  musical  medley 
which  was  not  entirely  agreeable.  Buller 
had  been  exercising  his  men  in  a  last  field 
day,  the  scheme  consisting  in  employing 
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the  greater  part  of  his  command 
in  a  formal  attack  against  a  po- 
sition held  by  the  remainder, 
and  the  weary  troops  were  now 
returning  to  camp.  As  battal- 
ion after  battalion  strode  past  I 
had  a  good  look  at  the  men, 
and  was  much  struck  with  their 
bearing  and  physique.  Remem- 
ber that  these  men  were  Britain's 
"  boy  soldiers,"  whose  physical 
shortcomings  have  furnished 
copy  for  most  of  the  London 
papers  for  months  past.  Most 
generals  would  be  proud  to  lead 
boys  like  these  ;  as  they  passed 
me  they  had  been  under  arms 
for  over  eight  hours,  they  had 
marched  many  miles  under  a 
scorching  sun,  they  had  had 
nothing  to  eat  or  drink  since 
dawn  except  the  drain  of  tepid  water 
in  their  water-bottles,  but  their  bearing 
was  erect  and  manly  and  they  strode 
along  under  their  heavy  kits  as  though 
they  had  only  come  on  parade  half  an 
hour  before.  The  militia  compared  very 
well  with  the  line;  they  were  not  per- 
haps quite  so  well  set  up,  but  the  men 
were  older  and  more  seasoned  looking, 
and    the    scraps    of    colored    ribbon    on 
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Refreshment  for  the  Troops. 

many  jackets  hinted  at  the  presence  in 
their  ranks  of  soldiers  who  had  fought 
under  the  Union  Jack  in  Burmah,  Egypt, 
and  on  the  Indian  frontier.  The  camps 
were  very  clean  and  well  kept,  and  it  was 
evident  that  all  that  was  possible  had  been 
done  to  make  the  men  as  comfortable  as 
possible.  After  the  troops  had  been  dis- 
missed, dinners  were  issued  to  the  different 
messes,  and  on  these  being  disposed  of, 
"  feet  inspection  pa- 
rade "  concluded  the 
day's  work.  This  in- 
spection of  feet  is  a 
comparatively  recent 
introduction  into  our 
service,  and  its  object 
is  to  insure  that  per- 
fect cleanliness  without 
which  the  soldier  can- 
not keep  his  feet  in 
good  order  for  march- 
ing. At  this  parade 
also,  men  whose  feet 
are  chafed  or  blistered 
are  "  spotted,"  and  the 
necessary  simple  rem- 
edies are  applied,  thus 
healing  in  time  what 
might  if  neglected  turn 
into  a  cripplinj 
A  stroll  through  the 
camps  brought  n 
good  deal  oi  informa- 
tion. I  soon  discov< 
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The  Royal  Highlanders. 

that  the  hired  transport  had  not  been  an 
unequivocal  success  up  to  date  ;  in  the 
lines  of  one  battalion  I  heard  a  tale  of  a 
regiment  waiting  in  the  rain  from  noon 
till  seven  at  night  for  their  tents,  which 
had  only  to  be  brought  to  them  a  dis- 
tance of  some  seven  miles,  and  I  also 
heard  many  complaints  that  there  was  on 
occasion  a  scarcity  of 
beer  and  mineral  wa- 
ters. This  complaint  is 
not  difficult  to  under- 
stand. Tommy  Atkins 
is  at  all  times  a  thirsty 
individual,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  whatever  that 
the  thirst  which  he  can 
develop  under  this 
Scorching  sun  on  these 
chalky  downs  would 
dry  up  the  sourc(  s  of 
supply  of  any  contra<  t- 
or  in  the  wide  world. 

The  genera]  idea 
governing  the  coming 
operations    was    now 

<>ut%  and    I    give   it    be- 
low ••  m  extensi 

■•  \n  invading  force 
( Blue)  has  landed  be 
tween   Weymouth  and 
St.   Ubans  1  lead  to  co 


operate  in  an  attack  on 
London  with  another  force 
(imaginary),  which  is  dis- 
embarking on  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Bristol  Chan- 
nel (sixty  miles  distant). 
The  rolling  stock  of  the 
railway  having  been  with- 
drawn, the  Blue  force  is 
unable  to  use  the  railways, 
and  they  are  available  for 
the  Red  force  only  for 
purposes  of  supply." 

The  above  was  the  only 
clew  to  the  operations 
which  had  at  that  time  be- 
come public  property,  but 
it  was  known  that  hostilities 
were  to  commence  on  the 
morrow,  and  speculation 
was  rife  in  the  camps  as  to 
the  form  the  opening  day 
would  take.  The  general 
belief  was  that  the  first  day 
would  be  a  cavalry  day  pure  and  simple, 
as  it  is  evidently  the  role  of  the  mounted 
branch  to  locate  the  position  of  the  enemy 
and  his  strength,  so  that  the  commander 
can  base  his  plans  on  a  knowledge  of  his 
movements. 

When  the  "  Special  Idea  "  on  which  the 
invaders  were  to  work  became  known,  an 
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Bringing  up  Field  Guns. 


idea  emanating  from  the  directing  staff  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
Lord  Wolseley,  it  was  evident  that  a  cav- 
alry field  day  was  intended. 

The  Special  Idea  for  Blue,  or  the  invad- 
ers, was  as  follows  :  "  On  the  afternoon  of 
August  the  31st  the  commander  of  the  ad- 
vanced troops  receives  at  Blandford  the 
following  order :  From  the  general  officer 
commanding  the  Southern  army  to  the  of- 
ficer commanding  advanced  troops  near 
Blandford.  Head-quarters,  Blue  army, 
Dorchester,  4.30  p.m.,  Aug.  31,  1898.  No. 
i.  I  learn  Salisbury  is  being  strongly  in- 
trenched. You  will,  therefore,  await  near 
Blandford  news  of  our  troops  which  are 
disembarking  in  the  Bristol  Channel  be- 
fore committing  yourself  to  a  further  ad- 
vance northward.  Send  out  your  cavalry 
to-morrow  toward  Salisbury  to  clear  up  the 
situation  in  that  direction.     (Signed)  &c." 

This  order  evidently  committed  our  cav- 
alry to  an  advance  toward  Salisbury,  and 
as  the  Duke,  as  we  afterward  learned,- re- 
ceived orders  to  reconnoitre  toward  Bland- 
ford with  his  mounted  troops,  a  collision 
between  the  hostile  forces  appeared  to  be 
inevitable.  Anxious  to  see  as  much  as  I 
could  of  the  cavalry  work,  I  made  an  early 
start  on  the  Thursday  morning,  the  first  day 
of  hostilities,  and  was  well  repaid  by  the 
little  cavalry  combat  which  in  course  of 
time  developed  itself  at  my  feet.  The 
Southern  cavalry  brigade,  under  Colonel 
French,  looked  uncommonly  fit  and  well 


as  they  moved  past  me  out  of  their  camp; 
the  stalwart  troopers  of  the  Household 
cavalry,  on  their  big  black  horses,  the 
Royal  Dragoons,  smart  in  their  scarlet 
serges,  and  the  natty  horsemen  of  the  cele- 
brated Tenth  Hussars,  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
Own,  formed  together  a  body  of  cavalry 
equal,  man  for  man  and  horse  for  horse, 
to  any  in  the  world.  The  Third  Dragoon 
Guards,  a  regiment  recently  serving  in 
South  Africa,  was  despatched  on  a  recon- 
noitring mission  to  the  west  to  protect  our 
left  flank  and  to  gain  tidings  of  our  imag- 
inary allies  marching  from  their  landing- 
place  on  the  Bristol  Channel.  Taking  the 
Salisbury  road,  French  moved  his  brigade 
along  it  as  far  as  Tarrant  H  in  ton,  and, 
sending  on  patrols  to  give  timely  warning 
of  an  enemy's  approach,  halted  the  bulk  of 
his  force  under  the  shelter  of  some  rising 
ground.  A  tedious  wait  ensued,  and  I  was 
just  beginning  to  fear  that  the  day  would 
end  without  a  collision,  when  our  scouts 
came  helter-skelter  back  on  the  main  body. 
driven  in  by  the  advance  of  the  white- 
capped  horsemen.  French,  eager  10  meet 
the  foe,  sent  forward  the  Tenth  and  part 
of  the  Royals  to  attack  the  enemy  in  front, 
1  lie  remainder  of  the  Dragoons  moving  out 
to  fall  on  their  rear.  An  exciting  combat 
followed,  and,  mimic  war  though  it 
the  thunder  of  the  charging  squad] 
the  clink  and  clatter  oi  sabre,  bit.  ami  spur, 
with  the  sunlight  playing  over  all,  W( 
gether  enough  to  stir   the  blood    of  any 
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Ammunition   Train. 

s«  >ldier,  even  of  those  who  had  fleshed  their 
swords  in  deadly  earnest.  The  invaders, 
1  ly  their  dashing  onslaught,  hurled  back  the 
N  <  irtherners,  capturing  a  squadron  of  their 
hussars,  but  did  not  come  off  scatheless 
themselves,  a  squadron  of  the  Royals  be- 
ing captured  in  their  turn.  The  White- 
caps  now  retired,  and  a  duel  between  the 
rival  horse  artillery  batteries  lasted  with 
little  effect  for  some  time, 
till  the  enemy  withdrew 
their  force  into  the  shelter 
of  some  woodlands,  and 
French  continued  feeling 
his  way  cautiously  to  the 
eastward.  No  more  fight 
ing  took  place  thai  day, 
though  1  heard  thai  the 
Third  I  )ragoon<  Guards  had 
asmarl  little  skirmish  ab<  >u1 
Melbury  Abbas  with  some 
of  the  enemy's  hussars.  <  m 
the  \\  hole,  though  the  daj 
was  disappointing  in  the 
briefness  of  the  cavalry 
combat,  it  was  by  no 
means  barren  of  results,  as 
the  signallers  with  each 
party  were  able  to  send 
back  by  heliograph  useful 

information  of  the  eneim  's 

movements  to  our  leader 


at  Blandford.  The  cav- 
alry did  not  return  to 
camp  till  after  seven,  men 
and  horses  tired  by  their 
long  day  under  a  hot  sun, 
but  in  good  heart  and 
well  pleased  with  them- 
selves. And  so  ended 
the  first  day's  fighting. 

The  position  of  the  de- 
fending army  being  now 
tolerably  clear,  it  was 
plain  that  the  bold  in- 
vaders would  have  either 
to  bring  them  to  an  en- 
gagement or  to  "  play  for 
safety  "  by  taking  up  the 
attention  of  the  enemy 
while  working  to  their  left 
to  effect  a  junction  with 
the  army  from  Bristol. 

When  the  "Special 
Idea  "  for  Friday's  opera- 
tions wras  issued,  it  was 
clear  that  the  latter  was  the  course  suggest- 
ed to  the  Blue  General.  If  an  attack  on  the 
Whitecaps  were  intended,  the  general  line 
of  advance  would  be  through  Salisbury,  but 
the  order  to  seize  the  commanding  ground 
near  Shaftesbury  indicated  that  we  were 
to  stretch  out  a  hand  to  our  friends  in  the 
west.  This  was  the  scheme  prepared  by 
the  director  of  the  manoeuvres  :   "  Special 
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Idea  (Blue).  On  the  afternoon  of  Sep- 
tember i  st  the  commander  of  the  advanced 
force  (Blue  army)  receives  at  Blandford 
the  following  instructions  from  the  com- 
mander of  the  main  army  :  —  No.  2. 
Dorchester,  2  p.m.,  i,  9,  '98.  Seize  the 
high  ground  about  Charlton  Downs  to- 
morrow. If  unable  to  do  so,  hold  the 
enemy  there  with  a  view  to  prevent  him 
interfering  with  the  advance  of  the  main 
army  (imaginary)  on  Shaftesbury.  The 
main  army  will  move  to  Blandford  to- 
morrow. Information  has  been  received 
that  the  disembarkation  of  the  force  (im- 
aginary), one  army  corps,  at  Bristol,  is 
proceeding  without  opposition.  (Signed) 
&c." 

When  these  orders  became  known  in 
camp  there  was  much  excitement  in  the 
lines  of  the  infantry  ;  so  far  they  had  been 
idle,  now  their  turn  was  coming,  and  so  the 
issue  proved,  as  both  guns  and  infantry 
had  a  heavy  day  before  they  were  allowed 
to  enter  their  new  camping  grounds  on  that 
Friday  evening. 

After  the  severe  work  of  Thursday  the 
cavalry  deserved  and  needed  a  good 
night's  rest,  and  it  must  have  been  nearly 
eight  before  French  took  his  horsemen 
out  to  cover,  with  a  flexible  screen  of 
scouts,  the  army  as  it  marched  in  three 
columns  toward  Shaftesbury.  On  the 
right,  the  Fourth  Division  were  directed  to 
move  along  the  Salisbury  road  at  first, 
ultimately  turning  in  a  northerly  direction 
through  Cranborne  Chase.  The  Fifth 
Division  had  the  roughest  road  allotted  to 
it,  as  Gossett  had  to  lead  his  men  along  the 
old  Shaftesbury  road  through  Tarrant 
Gunville,  while  Thynne  had  to  lead  his 
Sixth  Division  by  the  new  road  through 
Fontmell  Magna.  By  choosing  a  central 
path  over  the  downs  I  thought  I  should 
be  able  to  see  most  of  the  fighting,  and  so 
it  proved.  The  invaders  had  not  pushed 
very  far  before  the  presence  of  the  enemy 
began  to  be  felt.  His  cavalry,  scouting 
boldly  to  the  front,  came  into  collision  with 
the  Blue  horsemen,  and  clouds  of  dust  ly- 
ing heavily  along  the  horizon  betrayed 
the  line  of  advance  of  his  columns.  For 
some  little  time  a  series  of  picturesque  little 
cavalry  skirmishes  took  up  the  attention  of 
the  spectators,  of  whom  great  numbers, 
some  on  horseback,  some  on  foot,  and 
more  on  bicycles,  swarmed  on  every  hill- 
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top.  The  first  more  serious  demonstration 
came  soon  after  nine  in  the  boom  of  field 
guns  from  my  left,  where  a  struggle  was 
going  on  for  the  possession  of  Melbury 
Abbas ;  this  could  hardly  be  the  main 
battle  of  the  day,  so,  keeping  an  ear  open 
for  the  thunder  of  guns  from  my  right.  1 
contented  myself  with  moving  across  the 
downs  till  I  could  get  a  distant  view  of 
the  struggle  for  that  pretty  little  village, 
or  rather  for  the  high  ground  which  com- 
mands it.  I  had  not  long  to  wait  for  a 
hint  that  the  main  attack  was  in  progress. 
Before  the  contest  for  the  village  had 
done  much  more  than  declare  itself,  the 
heavy  booming  of  artillery  away  to  the 
eastward  told  me  that  I  must  hasten  if  I 
wished  to  see  the  climax  of  the  battle. 
Pushing  rapidly  over  the  downs  I  g 
obtained  a  panoramic  view  of  the  action. 
On  the  high  ground  beside  me  the  guns 
of  the  invaders,  many  batteries,  but  how 
many  I  could  not  tell  because  of  the  thick 
clouds  of  smoke,  were  busy  striving  for 
supremacy  with  the  long  line  of  Northern 
guns  in  a  fine  position  some  3,000  yards 
away  to  the  North,  and  from  each  road 
and  hollow  way,  Buller's  hot  and  breath- 
less infantry  were  pushing  on  in  eagerness 
to  the  attack.  That  the  enemy  was  also 
strong  in  this  arm  was  clear ;  glasses  show- 
ing masses  of  men  moving  forward  to  meet 
the  invaders,  and,  though  the  great  strength 
of  the  Red  artillery  made  the  result  at  least 
doubtful,  yet  no  decisive  result  had  been 
obtained  on  either  side  when,  at  half-past 
twelve,  the  "  cease  fire  "  sounded,  and  the 
battle  came  to  an  end.  As  is  usual  on  these 
occasions  both  sides  claimed  the  victory  ; 
indeed,  though  the  umpires  declared  it 
a  drawn  battle,  we  of  the  Southern  army 
counted  it  a  decided  gain  in  that  we  had 
practically  possession  of  Shaftesbury.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  Lipton's  supply 
arrangements  had  as  much  as  Sir  Red- 
ver's  generalship  to  do  with  securing  us 
that  advantage.  Whatever  the  reason,  the 
position  of  our  camping  grounds  showed 
that  we  had  made  a  certain  amount  of 
progress,  as  the  Southern  army  spent  the 
night  of  Septenfber  2d  camped  along  the 
line  Fontmell  Magna,  Iwerne  Minster,  in 
advance  of  our  old  camps  at  Blandford, 
while  the  Reel  army  were  located  on  a  line 
running  roughly  north  and  south  through 
Fovant. 
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I  will  -  Ttly  describe  the  events 

>unday,  the  former  day 

ur  manquf) 

which  i  nfidently 

among  us  failed 

I  I  >uke   withdrawing  his 

g  the  line  of  the 
\  the  invaders  had  established 

r  lers  were   to  advance  to 
an  u  gh    I  [indon   and 

I,  that  is  to  say,  our  pre- 
►rtherly  was  to  be  altered 

in  the  n  iterly  direction,  driv- 

the  defenders  before    us,   while    the 
remain  in  observa- 
the  invaders,  and  if  attacked  to 
mt,   so  as  to   be  in  a 
perate  with  an  imaginary 
army  due  to  reach  Salisbury  on   the   Sun- 
day evening.     Whatever  the   intention  of 
Direct.  :'.    no    battle    resulted, 

though  there  was  some  desultory  firing  at 
ra    _   -  by  the  artillery  ;  consequently, 
I  had  ample  opportunity  for  observing  the 
deme  t  the  men,  and  the  various  in- 

iry  march  to  our  new 
camps  between  Fonthill  Giffard  and  Sem- 
Moving  at  an   early  hour  from  our 
mips,  three  divisions  were 
confined  to  one  narrow  road,  winding  its 
through  high  banks,  every 
;t  out  by  the  high  ground 
on  either  side.     The  track,  cut  up  by  the 
3  and  horses  of  our  advanced   troops, 
hole  wheeled  transport 
of  the  retiring  Northerners,  was  ankle  deep 
v  dust,  which  soon  rose  in 
and    floated    over  the    marching 
columns  like  a  [Kill.     The  heat  was  intense, 
and  tho  kindly  inhabitants   came 

runii  ors  with  pails  of  water, 

gifts  tur   die   parched 
lly   among   the 
younger    men    of   the    militia,    was    soon 
man.  tor   the    firsl    time    in   the 

IW  men  fall- 

of  the  road. 
I  twas  not  till  nature 

ers,  though  palpably 

fully  on, 

»rbidding  them 

th  remained. 

I  rowd  had  mu<  h 

sym:  !  of  one  young   lady, 

imn    in  a    well-ap- 
I  who  offered   to 


carry  the  rifle  <->(  a  tainting  young  militia- 
man. The  lad  was  grateful,  but  stuck  to 
his  weapon  with  the  words,  "That  is  the 
last  thing  1  would  part  with,  Miss."  This 
little  incident  shows,  1  think,  that  the  right 
spirit  animates  these  young  soldiers,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  when  the  hour  of 
trial  comes  they  will  do  their  duty  as  gal- 
lantly as  did  their  forefathers  before  them. 
Behind  the  marching  columns  came  the 
transport,  and  now  1  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  working  of  the  experimental 
system.  I  must  admit  at  once  that  I  was 
not  favorably  impressed.  Walking  beside 
an  Arm)-  Service  Corps  officer  for  some 
distance,  I  had  the  benefit  of  his  views 
on  the  hired  transport,  their  horses,  and 
their  drivers.  According  to  this  officer, 
who  had  been  dealing  with  them  since 
the  commencement  of  the  manoeuvres,  the 
horses  were  not  equal  to  their  loads,  the 
wagons  were  not  suited  to  the  army  pur- 
poses, and  the  drivers,  though  he  was 
ready  to  admit  that  the  majority  did  their 
best,  and  that  they  all  suffered  great  hard- 
ships through  constant  failure  of  their 
supplies,  were  yet  unequal  to  their  work 
from  being  quite  unaccustomed  to  military 
requirements.  Moreover,  atawkward  mo- 
ments there  had  been  several  cases  of  in- 
subordination, some  men  had  got  drunk 
and  caused  serious  delay  to  a  whole  bag- 
gage-train, and  others  were  not  able  to  get 
the  work  out  of  their  horses.  The  trans]  ><  >rt 
officer  put  the  chief  part  of  the  difficulty 
to  the  need  for  moving  the  tents.  "  It  is 
bad  enough  as  it  is,  but  wait  and  see  what 
happens  if  it  rains  heavily  before  the 
manoeuvres  are  over.  The  tents  will  weigh 
twice  as  heavy,  the  roads  will  be  quite  im- 
passable, and  there  will  be  a  complete 
collapse."  As  no  rain  fell,  my  friend's 
prophecy  was  not  put  to  the  test,  but  I  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  was  right.  On 
Sunday  the  troops  had  a  welcome  day  of 
rest,  a  day,  moreover,  which  was  made 
doubly  memorable  owing  to  the  arrival 
on  that  day  of  the  news  of  the  great  vic- 
tory of  Omdurman.  The  enthusiasm  was 
tremendous.  Nearly  everyone  had  a  friend 
or  comrade  serving  in  the  army  of  the 
Sirdar,  and  the  stampede  for  the  morning 
papers  when  the  hawkers  arrived  in  camp 
was  a  sight  not  to  be  quickly  forgotten. 
The  troops  all  turned  out  and  cheered 
again    and  again,   the  guns  boomed   out 
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salutes,  and  the  bands  woke  the  unaccus- 
tomed echoes  with  the  stirring  strains  of 
"  Rule,  Britannia." 

I  had  now  spent  several  days  with  the 
invaders,  so  on  Monday  I  went  over  to 
the  enemy,  and  had  a  look  at  the  Red 
army.  I  arrived  about  eight  o'clock  near 
Dinton  station,  and  stood  for  some  time 
watching  the  whitecapped  columns  defil- 
ing past  on  the  way  to  occupy  the  high 
ground  of  the  Bake,  in  order  to  check  Bul- 
ler's  advance.  The  men  looked  very  fit. 
Bronzed,  hardy,  and  active,  finer  food  for 
powder  could  not  be  imagined,  and  they 
passed  me  with  a  swing  and  go  which 
spoke  volumes  for  their  marching  powers. 
One  battalion  which  particularly  struck  me 
was  a  battalion  of  Highland  militia,  re- 
cruited from  the  hardy  fishermen  of  Skye. 
Tough,  wiry-looking  men,  with  the  gaunt, 
earnest  faces  of  the  highland  Celt,  these 
men  were  magnificent  fighting  material. 
Gaelic  is  their  native  tongue,  and  I  was 
informed  that  only  about  ten  per  cent, 
could  speak  English.  The  problem  set  the 
Duke  on  this  day  was  to  thrust  himself 
between  the  invaders  and  their  imaginary 
friends  from  Bristol,  a  problem  the  solution 
of  which  began  with  a  struggle  for  the 
high  ground  overlooking  Chilmark.  The 
Duke's  infantry  pushing  on,  gained  their 
objective,  but  Buller  was  not  going  to  give 
in  without  a  struggle,  and  hurled  his  de- 
voted cavalry  in  a  succession  of  brilliant 
charges  against  the  Red  skirmishers.  As  a 
spectacle,  nothing  could  have  been  more 
brilliant  ;  as  an  operation  of  war,  nothing 
could  have  been  more  costly,  and  French's 
horsemen  were  soon  beaten  back  discom- 
fited behind  the  friendly  shelter  of  some 
woodland.  If  the  Red  cavalry  had  been 
at  hand,  the  Blue  could  hardly  have  es- 
caped annihilation.  The  great  Ridge 
Wood,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Bake,  was 
now  filled  with  contending  infantry,  the  rat- 
tle of  the  rifles  being  incessanl  .ill  along 
the  front.  The  guns  were  late  in  coming 
into  action,  but  on  their  arrival  fought  with 
greal  vigor,  the  battle  finally  ceasing  about 
i  f  .30  with  inde<  isive  results. 

Again  the  men  had  had  a  trying  day  ; 
and  again,  on  their  arrival  in  camp,  the 
transport  kept  them  waiting  a  long  tunc 
for  their  tents. 

The  Northerners  now  fell  bai  1.  to  their 

new  camps  round  Wishfonl.  the  invaders 


occupying  their  deserted  camping-grounds. 
On  Tuesday  took  place  one  of  the  pretti- 
est fights  of  the  week.  The  Duke  was  or- 
dered to  fight  a  rear-guard  action  on  the 
line  between  Wishford  and  Berwick  St. 
James,  and  showed  great  judgment  in  the 
handling  of  his  command.  To  carrv  out 
his  object  the  Duke  left  his  cavalry  and 
horse  artillery  with  one  brigade  of  the  First 
Division  in  position  round  Yarnbury  Cas- 
tle, and  took  up  a  covering  position  with 
the  remainder  of  his  force  on  the  high 
ground  above  Berwick  St.  James.  The 
day  began  with  a  success  for  the  invaders. 
The  whitecapped  cavalry  were  caught  un- 
awares by  French's  brigade,  were  roughly 
handled,  and  lost  their  two  horse  batteries, 
the  rest  of  the  cavalry  being  compelled  to 
seek  shelter  behind  their  infantry  close  by. 
This  was  the  extent  of  Buller's  success. 
Assuming,  rashly,  that  the  Duke's  main 
position  was  about  Yarnbury  Castle,  he 
developed  a  strong  attack  upon  it  with  tre- 
mendous force,  only  to  find  that  his  enemy 
had  escaped  his  grasp,  and  that  he  had 
shown  his  hand  too  soon.  From  my  sta- 
tion on  the  high  ground  above  Berwick  I 
had  a  splendid  view,  and  the  sight  of  Bul- 
ler's divisions  deploying  on  the  downs  be- 
low for  the  attack  on  their  vanished  foe, 
was  very  fine.  This  day's  proceedings 
probably  more  nearly  resembled  a  situation 
which  might  occur  in  war  than  any  of  the 
fights  which  had  preceded  it.  Wednesday, 
the  final  day,  was  another  triumph  for  the 
Duke  ;  but  Buller  could  hardly  be  blamed 
for  this,  as  he  was  set  the  hardest  task  in 
war — namely,  to  defend  a  river-line  against 
an  enemy  of  equal  strength.  Feinting 
with  his  first  division  on  the  left,  a  feint 
which  succeeded  in  misleading  his  adver- 
sary, the  Red  commander  struck  heavily  at 
his  opponent  with  his  right  and  would  have 
effectually  rolled  him  up  had  not  the  bugles 
bade  him  cease  fire  and  return  to  camp  to 

prepare  for  the  march  past  of  the  mor 
row.  Such  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  daw 
Of  incidents,  picturesque  and  otherwise, 
there  was  no  lack.    Much  amusement  was 

(  aused  1>V  the  manner  111  w  Inch  die  I  I  Hol- 
landers tucked  up  their  kilts  when  fording 

the  river,  and  the  bridging  operations  o\  the 
Royal  Engineers  also  attra<  ted  greal  atten- 
tion. Of  this  useful  corps  and  their  work 
I  have  hitherto  said  but  little,  bul  e\  idem  es 
of  their  skill  were  to  be  noticed  on  every 
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hand.  To  them  credit  is  due  for  the  ar- 
gements  for  water-supply,  and  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  the  field-telegraph  was 
laid  over  the  district  was  also  beyond 
praise.  Their  balloon  detachments  did 
useful  work,  and  were  on  several  occasions 
of  the  greatest  value  to  the  reconnoitring 
staff.  ( )f  these  balloons  I  have  made  little 
mention,  but  they  were  daily  in  evidence 
floating  over  the  lines  of  each  army,  and 
exciting  the  greatest  wonder  among  the 
rustic  population. 

I  i  »r  the  Northern  army  the  last  day  wras 
comparatively  an  easy  one,  but  for  their 
opponents  it  was  probably  the  wrorst  day 
of  the  campaign.  Many  battalions  which 
had  marched  off  at  daybreak  did  not 
reach  their  new  camps  till  close  on  sunset, 
and  as  the  sun  was  hotter  than  ever,  the 
amount  of  distress  among  the  men  crowd- 
ing those  dusty  roads  may  be  easily  imag- 
ined. The  transport  also  suffered  terribly 
from  the  heat,  many  dead  horses  were  to 
be  seen  along  the  road,  and  but  for  the 
kindly  attentions  of  the  country  people 
many  of  the  men  would  have  been  in  lit- 
tle better  case.  On  Thursday  the  whole 
army  marched  past  before  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief and  an  enormous  crowd 
of  spectators.  From  daybreak  on  that 
day  foot-people  and  carriages  began  to 
take  up  a  position  on  the  downs,  and  it  is 
computed  that  over  70,000  people  assem- 
bled to  witness  the  spectacle.  One  march 
past  is  very  much  like  another,  so  I  will 
content  myself  with  remarking  that  every- 
thing went  off  splendidly,  and  that  the 
men  and  horses,  in  spite  of  their  hard  work, 
looked  ready  to  go  anywhere  and  to  do 
anything.  On  the  Friday,  in  truth  on  the 
Thursday  itself,  the  dispersal  of  the  forces 
n,  and  it  was  amusing  to  hear  the 
hearty  cheers  with  which  the  troops  sent 
rejoicing   on    their  way  the  first    regiment 


to  depart.  The  staff  arrangements  for  the 
entraining  of  that  great  number  of  troops 
were  excellent,  and  showed  great  fore- 
thought, and  the  officers  and  men  worked 
with  a  celerity  and  silence  wdiich  showed 
their  discipline  and  careful  training.  In 
conclusion,  the  manoeuvres  of  1898  will 
have  served  a  good  purpose  if  they  effect 
nothing  else  but  a  remodelling  of  our 
transport  system,  and  of  the  scale  on  which 
the  weights  to  be  carried  for  troops  in  the 
field  is  calculated. 

So  far  as  the  feeding  of  the  men  and 
horses  of  the  fighting  units  was  concerned 
no  justifiable  complaints  were  heard  of  by 
me.  The  food  was  always  good  and  the 
men  got  their  full  rations,  though  the  hours 
at  which  they  were  issued,  often  left  a  good 
deal  to  be  desired.  But  this  again  was  a 
question  of  transport.  One  very  notice- 
able feature  of  the  operations  was  the 
great  attention  paid  by  regimental  officers 
to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  their  men. 
In  this  respect  a  great  improvement  over 
former  experiences  was  to  be  noticed, 
though  I  think  that  the  British  officei  has 
always  compared  well  so  far  as  this  point 
is  concerned  with  his  confreres  in  the 
armies  of  the  Continent.  Great  strides 
have  also  been  made  in  the  tactical  train- 
ing of  both  officers  and  men,  and  1  wit- 
nessed numerous  instances  of  correct  tac- 
tical appreciation  of  the  situation,  and  of 
a  bold  initiative,  which  might  have  been 
looked  for  in  vain  some  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago. 

The  British  army  is  on  the  up  grade  ; 
from  year  to  year  a  sensible  improvement 
is  noticeable,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
unpleasant  as  manoeuvres  are  to  the  troops 
engaged,  they  play  a  very  useful  part  in 
educating  both  officers  and  men  for  war, 
which  is,  after  all.  the  ultimate  aim  and 
end  of  all  armies. 


A    Guil    Limber. 
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By   Edith  Wharton 


DANYERS  afterward  liked  to  fancy 
that  he  had  recognized  Mrs.  Aner- 
ton  at  once ;  but  that,  of  course,  was 
absurd,  since  he  had  seen  no  portrait  of  her 
— she  affected  a  strict  anonymity,  refusing 
even  her  photograph  to  the  most  privileged 
— and  from  Mrs.  Memorall,  whom  he  re- 
vered and  cultivated  as  her  friend,  he  had 
extracted  but  the  one  impressionist  phrase: 
— "Oh,  well,  she's  like  one  of  those  old 
prints  where  the  lines  have  the  value  of 
color." 

He  was  almost  certain,  at  all  events, 
that  he  had  been  thinking  of  Mrs.  Anerton 
as  he  sat  over  his  breakfast  in  the  empty 
hotel  restaurant,  and  that,  looking  up  on 
the  approach  of  the  lady  who  seated  her- 
self at  the  table  near  the  window,  he  had 
said  to  himself,  "  That  might  be  she." 

Ever  since  his  Harvard  days— he  was 
still  young  enough  to  think  of  them  as  im- 
mensely remote — Danyers  had  dreamed  of 
Mrs.  Anerton,  the  Silvia  of  Vincent  Rendle's 
immortal  sonnet-cycle,  the  Mrs.  A.  of  the 
"  Life  and  Letters."  Her  name  was  en- 
shrined in  some  of  the  noblest  English  verse 
of  the  nineteenth  century — and  of  all  past 
or  future  centuries,  as  Danyers,  from  the 
stand-point  of  a  maturer  judgment,  still  be- 
lieved. The  first  reading  of  certain  poems 
— of  the  "Antinous,"  the  "Pia  Tolomei," 
the  "Sonnets  to  Silvia" — had  been  epochs 
in  Danyers's  growth,  and  the  verse  seemed 
to  gain  in  mellowness,  in  amplitude,  in 
meaning  as  one  brought  to  its  interpreta- 
tion more  experience  of  life,  a  finer  emo- 
tional sense.  Where,  in  his  boyhood,  he 
had  felt  only  the  perfect,  the  almost  austere 
beauty  of  form,  the  subtle  interplay  of 
vowel -sounds,  the  rush  and  fulness  of 
lyric  emotion,  he  now  thrilled  to  the  close- 
packed  significance  of  each  line,  the  allu- 
siveness  of  each  word — his  imagination 
lured  hither  and  thither  on  fresh  trails  of 
thought,  and  perpetually  spurred  by  the 
sense  that,  beyond  what  he  had  already 
discovered,  more  marvellous  regions  lay 
waiting  to  be  explored.     Danyers  had  writ- 


ten, at  college,  the  prize  essay  on  Rendle's 
poetry  (it  chanced  to  be  the  moment  of  the 
great  man's  death) ;  he  had  fashioned  the 
fugitive  verse  of  his  own  storm-and-st 
period  on  the  forms  which  Rendle  had 
first  given  to  English  metre  ;  and  when 
two  years  later  the  "Life  and  Letters" 
appeared,  and  the  Silvia  of  the  sonnets 
took  substance  as  Mrs.  A.,  he  had  in- 
cluded in  his  worship  of  Rendle  the 
woman  who  had  inspired  not  only  such 
divine  verse  but  such  playful,  tender,  in- 
comparable prose. 

Danyers  never  forgot  the  day  when 
Mrs.  Memorall  happened  to  mention  that 
she  knew  Mrs.  Anerton.  He  had  known 
Mrs.  Memorall  for  a  year  or  more,  and  had 
classified  her  as  a  cleverish  woman  with  a 
crazy-quilt  mind,  who  bored  one  with  ir- 
relevant anecdotes  about  celebrities  ;  when 
one  afternoon  she  remarked,  as  she  put  a 
second  lump  of  sugar  in  his  tea  : 

"  Is  it  right  this  time?  You're  almost 
as  particular  as  Mary  Anerton." 

"Mary  Anerton?  " 

"  Yes,  I  never  can  remember  how  she 
likes  her  tea.  Either  its  lemon  with  sugar, 
or  lemon  without  sugar,  or  cream  without 
either,  and  whichever  it  is  must  be  put  in- 
to the  cup  before  the  tea  is  poured  in  ;  and 
if  one  hasn't  remembered  one  must  lie- 
gin  all  over  again.  I  suppose  it  was  Yin- 
cent  Rendle's  way  of  taking  his  tea  and 
has  become  a  sacred  rite." 

"  Do  you  know  Mrs.  Anerton?"  gasped 
Danyers,  awed  by  this  acquaintance  with 
the  habits  of  his  divinity. 

"And  did  I  once  see  Shelley  plain? 
Mercy,  yes!  She  and  I  were  at  school 
together — she's  an  American,  you  know. 
We  were  at  a  pension  near  Tours  for  nearly 
a  year  :  then  she  went  back  to  New  York. 
and  1  didn't  see  her  again  until  after  her 
marriage.  She  and  Anerton  spent  a  win- 
ter in  Rome  while  my  husband  was  at- 
tached to  our  Legation  there,  and  she  used 
to  be  with  us  a  great  deal."  Mrs.  Mem- 
orall smiled  reminiseently.  "  It 
winter." 

"The  winter  they  first  met?  " 
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••  1  . — but  unluckily  I  left  Rome 

re  the  meeting  took  place.   Wasn't 

i  kul?   I  might  have  been  in  the  '  Life 

You  know  he  mentions  that 
stupid  Madame  Vodki,  at  whose  house  he 
met  her." 
•  A--.  1  .'... I  see  much  of  her  after 

\  luring  Rendle's  life.  You  know- 
she  has  lived  in  Europe  almost  entirely, 
and  though  I  used  to  see  her  occasionally 

when  I  went  abroad,  she  was  always  so 
»s  !,  so  preoccupied,  that  one  felt 
sn't  wanted.  The  fact  is,  she  cared 
only  about  his  friends — she  separated  her- 
self almost  entirely  from  her  own  people. 
N  •       nurse,  it's  different;   she's  des- 

perately lonely  ;  she's  taken  to  writing  to 
me  now  and  then  ;  and  last  year,  when  she 
heard  that  I  was  going  abroad,  she  asked 
me  to  meet  her  in  Venice,  and  I  spent  a 
week  with  her  then 
■•And  Rendle 

Mrs.   Memorall  smiled   and  shook  her 
I.      ••  (  Mi,  I  never  was  allowed  a  peep 
at  him;   none  of  her  old  friends  met  him, 
pt    by   accident,      ill-natured    people 
say  that  was  the  reason   she  kept  him  so 
If  one  happened  in  while  he  was 
there,  lie  was  hustled  into  Anerton's  study, 
and  the  husband  mounted  guard  until  the 
portune  visitor  had  departed.  Anerton, 
you  know,  was  really  much  more  ridiculous 
about  it  than  his  wife.    Mar}'  was  too  clever 
t<>  lose  her  head  or,  at  least  to   show  that 
1  lost  it — but  Anerton  couldn't  con- 
his  pride  in  the  conquest.      I've  seen 
r  when  he  spoke  of  Rendle  as 
our pOi  t.    Rendle  always  had  to  have  a  cer- 
tain seat  at   the   dinner-table,   away  from 
•  and  not  too  near  the  fire,  and 
a  bo  that   no   one  else  was  al- 

>uch,  and  a  writing-table  of  his 
own  sitting-room — and  Anerton 

_    one  of  the  great  man's 
how  he  neverwould  cut  the 
though  Anerton  himself 
Id  I  utter  set  with  a  star- 
untidy  his  writing-table 
'•  maid    had   orders 
paper  basket  to 
■  mptying  it,  lest  some 
should  be  thrown  into  the 
• 
••  Hie    A:  never  separated,  did 


"Separated?    Bless  you,  no.    Henever 

would    have    left    Rendle!      Ami    besides, 
he  was  very  fond  of  his  wife." 

••  And  she?" 

••  Oh,  he  was  the  kind  of  man  who  was 
fated  to  make  himself  ridiculous,  and  she 
always  let  him  have  his  way." 

From  Mrs.  Memorall,  Danyers  further 
learned  that  Mrs.  Anerton,  whose  husband 
had  died  some  years  before  her  poet,  now- 
divided  her  life  between  Rome,  where  she 
had  a  small  apartment,  and  England,  where 
she  went  occasionally  to  stay  with  those  of 
her  friends  who  had  been  Rendle's.  She 
had  been  engaged,  for  some  time  after  his 
death,  in  editing  some  juvenilia  which  he 
had  entrusted  to  her  care;  but  that  task 
beii  g  accomplished,  she  had  been  left 
without  definite  occupation,  and  Mrs. 
Memorall,  on  the  occasion  of  their  last 
meeting,  had  found  her  listless  and  out  of 
spirits. 

■•  She  misses  him  too  much — her  life  is 
too  empty.  I  told  her  so — I  told  her  she 
ought  to  marry." 

"  Oh!  " 

'•  Why  not,  pray?  She's  a  young  wom- 
an still — what  many  people  would  call 
young,"  Mrs.  Memorall  interjected  with  a 
parenthetic  glance  at  the  mirror.  "Why 
not  accept  the  inevitable  and  begin  over 
again?  All  the  King's  horses  and  all  the 
Ring's  men  won't  bring  Rendle  to  life — 
and  besides,  she  didn't  marry  him  when 
she  had  the  chance." 

1  )anyers  winced  slightly  at  this  rude  fin- 
gering of  his  idol.  Was  it  possible  that 
Mrs.  Memorall  did  not  see  what  an  anti- 
climax such  a  marriage  would  have  been? 
Fancy  Rendle  "  making  an  honest  wom- 
an "  of  Silvia  ;  for  so  society  would  have 
viewed  it !  1  low  such  a  reparation  would 
have  vulgarized  their  past — it  would  have 
been  like  "restoring'  a  masterpiece  ; 
and  how  exquisite  must  have  been  the 
perceptions  of  the  woman  who,  in  defiance 
of  appearances,  and  perhaps  of  her  own 
t  in<  lination,  chose  to  go  down  to 
posterity  as  Silvia  rather  than  as  Mrs. 
Vincent  Rendle  ! 

Mrs.  Memorall,  from  this  day  forth,  ac- 
quired an  interest  in  I  )anyers's  eyes.  She 
was  like  a  volume  ofunindexed  and  discurs- 
ive memoirs,  through  which  lie  patiently 
plodded  in  the  hope  of  finding  embedded 
amid    layers  of  dusty  twaddle   some  pre- 
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cious  allusion  to  the  subject  of  his  thought. 
When,  some  months  later,  he  brought  out 
his  first  slim  volume,  in  which  the  remod- 
elled college  essay  on  Rendle  figured 
among  a  dozen  somewhat  overstudied 
"appreciations,"  he  offered  a  copy  to 
Mrs.  Memorall  ;  who  surprised  him,  the 
next  time  they  met,  with  the  announce- 
ment that  she  had  sent  the  book  to  Mrs. 
Anerton. 

Mrs.  Anerton  in  due  course  wrote  to 
thank  her  friend.  Danyers  was  privi- 
leged to  read  the  few  lines  in  which,  in 
terms  that  suggested  the  habit  of  "  ac- 
knowledging" similar  tributes,  she  spoke 
of  the  author's  "  feeling  and  insight,"  and 
was  "  so  glad  of  the  opportunity,  etc."  He 
went  away  disappointed,  without  clearly 
knowing  what  else  he  had  expected. 

The  following  spring,  when  he  went 
abroad,  Mrs.  Memorall  offered  him  letters 
to  everybody,  from  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  to  Louise  Michel.  She  did 
not  include  Mrs.  Anerton,  however,  and 
Danyers  knew,  from  a  previous  conversa- 
tion, that  Silvia  objected  to  people  who 
"  brought  letters."  He  knew  also  that  she 
travelled  during  the  summer,  and  was  un- 
likely to  return  to  Rome  before  the  term 
of  his  holiday  should  be  reached,  and  the 
hope  of  meeting  her  was  not  included 
among  his  anticipations. 

The  lady  whose  entrance  broke  upon 
his  solitary  repast  in  the  restaurant  of  the 
Hotel  Villa  d'  Este  had  seated  herself  in 
such  a  way  that  her  profile  was  detached 
against  the  window  ;  and  thus  viewed,  her 
domed  forehead,  small  arched  nose  and 
fastidious  lip  suggested  a  silhouette  of  Ma- 
rie Antoinette.  In  the  lady's  dress  and 
movements — in  the  very  turn  of  her  wrist 
as  she  poured  out  her  coffee  —  Danyers 
thought  he  detected  the  same  fastidious- 
ness, the  same  air  of  tacitly  excluding  the 
obvious  and  unexceptional.  Here  was  a 
woman  who  had  been  much  bored  and 
keenly  interested.  The  waiter  brought  her 
a  Secolo,ax\A  as  she  bent  above  it  Danyers 
noticed  that  the  hair  rolled  back  from  her 
forehead  was  turning  gray  ;  bill  her  figure 
was  Straight  and  slender,  and  she  had  the 

invaluable  gift  of  a  girlish  back. 

The  rush  of   Anglo  Saxon    travel  had 

not  set  toward  the  lakes,  and  with  I  he  ex- 
ception of   an    Italian    family  or  tWO,  and 

a  hump-bai  ked  youth  with  an  abb^  Dan 


yers  and  the  lady  had  the  marble  halls  of 
the  Villa  d'  Este  to  themselves. 

When  he  returned  from  his  morning 
ramble  among  the  hills  he  saw  her  sitting 
at  one  of  the  little  tables  at  the  edge  of 
the  lake.  She  was  writing,  and  a  heap  of 
books  and  newspapers  lay  on  the  table  at 
her  side.  That  evening  they  met  again  in 
the  garden.  He  had  strolled  out  to  smoke 
a  last  cigarette  before  dinner,  and  under 
the  black  vaulting  of  ilexes,  near  the  steps 
leading  down  to  the  boat-landing,  he  found 
her  leaning  on  the  parapet  above  the  lake. 
At  the  sound  of  his  approach  she  turned 
and  looked  at  him.  She  had  thrown  a 
black  lace  scarf  over  her  head,  and  in  this 
sombre  setting  her  face  seemed  thin  and 
unhappy.  He  remembered  afterward 
that  her  eyes,  as  they  met  his,  expressed 
not  so  much  sorrow  as  profound  discon- 
tent. 

To  his  surprise  she  stepped  toward  him 
with  a  detaining  gesture. 

"  Mr.  Lewis  Danyers,  I  believe?  " 

He  bowed. 

"  I  am  Mrs.  Anerton.  I  saw  your  name 
on  the  visitors'  list  and  wished  to  thank 
you  for  an  essay  on  Mr.  Rendle' s  poetry 
— or  rather  to  tell  you  how  much  I  appre- 
ciated it.  The  book  was  sent  to  me  last 
winter  by  Mrs.  Memorall." 

She  spoke  in  even  melancholy  tones, 
as  though  the  habit  of  perfunctory  utter- 
ance had  robbed  her  voice  of  more  spon- 
taneous accents ;  but  her  smile  was  charm- 
ing. 

They  sat  down  on  a  stone  bench  under 
the  ilexes,  and  she  told  him  how  much 
pleasure  his  essay  had  given  her.  She 
thought  it  the  best  in  the  book — she  was 
sure  that  he  had  put  more  of  himself  into 
it  than  into  any  other  ;  was  she  not  right 
in  conjecturing  that  he  had  been  very 
deeply  influenced  by  Mr.  Rendle's  poe- 
try? Pour comprendre il faut aimer ;  and  it 
seemed  to  her  that,  in  some  ways,  he  had 
penetrated  the  poet's  inner  meaning  more 
Completely  than  any  other  <  ritie.  There 
were  certain  problems,  of  course,  that  he 
hail  left  untouched  ;  certain  aspe<  tS  «)f 
that  many-sided  mind  that  he  had  perhaps 

failed  to  seize  — 

'<  Hut    then    you    are    young,"  she  l  On 

eluded,  gently,  "  and  one  could  not  \\  ish 
you,  the  experien<  e  that   a  fuller 

understanding  would  imply." 
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She  stayed  a  month  at  Villa  d'  Este,  and 
Danyers  was  with  her  daily.  She  showed 
an  unaffected  pleasure  in  his  society  ;  a 

pleasure  so  obviously  founded  on  their 
common  veneration  of  Rendle  that  the 
young  man  could  enjoy  it  without  fear  of 
fatuity.     At  firsl  he  was  merely  one  more 

gram  of  frankincense  on  the  altar  of  her 
insatiable  divinity  ;  but  gradually  a  more 
personal  note  crept  into  their  intercourse. 
If  she  still  liked  him  only  because  he  ap- 
preciated Rendle,  she  at  least  perceptibly 
distinguished  him  from  the  herd  of  Ren- 
dle's  appreciators. 

Her  attitude  toward  the  great  man's 
memory  struck  Danyers  as  perfect.  She 
neither  proclaimed  nor  disavowed  her 
identity.  She  was  frankly  Silvia  to  those 
who  knew  and  cared  ;  but  there  was  no 
trace  of  the  Egeria  in  her  pose.  She  spoke 
often  of  Rendle's  books,  but  seldom  of 
himself  ;  there  was  no  posthumous  con- 
jugality, no  use  of  the  possessive  tense,  in 
her  abounding  reminiscences.  Of  the 
master's  intellectual  life,  of  his  habits  of 
thought  and  work,  she  never  wearied  of 
talking.  She  knew  the  history  of  each 
poem  ;  by  what  scene  or  episode  each  im- 
age had  been  evoked  ;  how  many  times 
the  words  in  a  certain  line  had  been  trans- 
posed  :  how  long  a  certain  adjective  had 
been  sought,  and  what  had  at  last  suggest- 
ed it  ;  she  could  even  explain  that  one 
impenetrable  line,  the  torment  of  critics, 
the  joy  of  detractors,  the  last  line  of  "The 
Old  Odysseus." 

Danyers  felt  that  in  talking  of  these 
things  she  was  no  mere  echo  of  Rendle's 
thought.  If  her  identity  had  appeared 
to  be  merged  in  his  it  was  because  they 
thought  alike,  m it  because  he  had  thought 
for  her.  Posterity  is  apt  to  regard  the 
women  whom  poets  have  sung  as  chance 
i  on  which  they  hung  their  garlands  ; 
but  Mrs.  Anerton's  mind  was  like  some 
fertile  garden  wherein,  inevitably,  Rendle's 
imagination  had  rooted  itself  and  (lowered. 
Danyers  began  to  see  how  many  threads 

of  his  complex  mental  tissue  the  poet  had 

owed  to  the  blending  of  her  temperamenl 
with  his :  in  a  certain  sense  Silvia  had  her 
self  created  the  S< »nnets  to  Silvia. 

To  be  tin-  custodian  of    Rendle's    inner 


self,  the  door,  as  it  were,  to  the  sanctu- 
ary, had  at  first  seemed  to  Danyers  so 
comprehensive  a  privilege  that  he  had  the 
sense,  as  his  friendship  with  Mrs.  Anerton 
advanced,  of  forcing  his  way  into  a  life 
already  crowded.  What  room  was  there, 
among  such  towering  memories,  for  so 
small  an  actuality  as  his?  Quite  suddenly, 
after  this,  he  discovered  that  Mrs.  Memor- 
all  knew  better  :  his  fortunate  friend  was 
bored  as  well  as  lonely. 

"You  have  had  more  than  any  other 
woman!"  he  had  exclaimed  to  her  one 
day ;  and  her  smile  flashed  a  derisive  light 
on  his  blunder.  Fool  that  he  was,  not  to 
have  seen  that  she  had  not  had  enough  ! 
That  she  was  young  still — do  years  count? 
— tender,  human,  a  woman  ;  that  the  liv- 
ing have  need  of  the  living. 

After  that,  when  they  climbed  the  alleys 
of  the  hanging  park,  resting  in  one  of  the 
little  ruined  temples  or  watching,  through 
a  ripple  of  foliage,  the  remote  blue  flash 
of  the  lake,  they  did  not  always  talk  of 
Rendle  or  of  literature.  She  encouraged 
Danyers  to  speak  of  himself  ;  to  confide 
his  ambitions  to  her  ;  she  asked  him  the 
questions  which  are  the  wise  woman's  sub- 
stitute for  advice. 

"  You  must  write,"  she  said,  adminis- 
tering the  most  exquisite  flattery  that  hu- 
man lips  could  give. 

Of  course  he  meant  to  write — why  not  to 
do  something  great  in  his  turn?  His  best, 
at  least  ;  with  the  resolve,  at  the  outset, 
that  his  best  should  be  the  best.  Nothing 
less  seemed  possible  with  that  mandate 
in  his  ears.  How  she  had  divined  him  ; 
lifted  and  disentangled  his  groping  ambi- 
tions ;  laid  the  awakening  touch  on  his 
spirit  with  her  creative  Let  there  be  light! 

It  was  his  last  day  with  her.  and  he  was 
feeling  very  hopeless  and  happy. 

"  You  ought  to  write  a  book  about  //////.'' 
she  went  on,  gently. 

Danyers  started  ;  he  was  beginning  to 
dislike  Rendle's  way  of  walking  in  unan- 
nounced. 

••  You  ought  to  do  it,"  she  insisted.  "  A 
complete  interpretation — a  summing- up  of 
his  style,  his  purpose,  his  theory  of  life  and 
art.      No  one  else  could  do  it  so  well." 

He  sat  looking  at  her  perplexedly. 
Suddenly     dared  he  guess? 

-  I  couldn't  do  it  without  you,"  he 
faltered. 
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"  I  could  help  you — I  would  help  you, 
of  course." 

They  sat  silent,  both  looking  at  the  lake. 

It  was  agreed,  when  they  parted,  that 
he  should  rejoin  her  six  weeks  later  in 
Venice.  There  they  were  to  talk  about 
the  book. 


Ill 


Lago  d'  Iseo,  August  14th. 

When  I  said  good-by  to  you  yesterday 
I  promised  to  come  back  to  Venice  in  a 
week :  I  was  to  give  you  your  answer  then. 
I  was  not  honest  in  saying  that;  1  didn't 
mean  to  go  back  to  Venice  or  to  see  you 
again.  I  was  running  away  from  you 
— and  I  mean  to  keep  on  running!  If 
you  won't,  /must.  Somebody  must  save 
you  from  marrying  a  disappointed  woman 
of — well,  you  say  years  don't  count,  and 
why  should  they,  after  all,  since  you  are 
not  to  marry  me? 

That  is  what  I  dare  not  go  back  to  say. 
You  are  not  to  marry  me.  We  have  had 
our  month  together  in  Venice  (such  a  good 
month,  was  it  not?)  and  now  you  are  to 
go  home  and  write  a  book — any  book  but 
the  one  we — didn't  talk  of ! — and  I  am  to 
stay  here,  attitudinizing  among  my  mem- 
ories like  a  sort  of  female  Tithonus.  The 
dreariness  of  this  enforced  immortality ! 

But  you  shall  know  the  truth.  I  care 
for  you,  or  at  least  for  your  love,  enough 
to  owe  you  that. 

You  thought  it  was  because  Vincent 
Rendle  had  loved  me  that  there  was  so 
little  hope  for  you.  I  had  had  what  I 
wanted  to  the  full;  wasn't  that  what  you 
said?  It  is  just  when  a  man  begins  to 
think  he  understands  a  woman  tha:  he 
may  be  sure  he  doesn't!  It  is  because 
Vincent  Rendle  didn't  love  me  that  there 
is  no  hope  for  you.  I  never  had  what  I 
wanted,  and  never,  never,  never. will  I 
stoop  to  wanting  anything  else. 

Do  you  begin  to  understand?  It  was 
all  a  sham  then,  you  say?  No,  it  was  all 
real  as  far  as  it  went.  You  are  young — 
you  haven't  learned,  as  you  will  later,  the 
thousand  imperceptible  signs  by  which 
one  gropes  one's  way  through  the  labyrinth 
of  human  nature ;  but  didn't  it  strike  you, 
sometimes,  that  I  never  told  you  any  fool- 
ish little  anecdotes  about  him?  His  trick, 
for    instance,   of   twirling  a  paper-knife 


round  and  round  between  his  thumb        : 
forefinger  while  he  talked ;   his  mania  for 
saving  the  backs  of  notes  ;   his  greed: 
for   wild    strawberries,  the   little   pun. 
Alpine  ones  ;  his  childish  delight  in  a 
bats  and  jugglers ;   his  way  of  always  call- 
ing me  you  Dear  you,  every  letter 

began I   never  told  you  a  word   of 

all  that,  did  I?  Do  you  suppose  I  could 
have  helped  telling  you,  if  he  had  1< 
me?  These  little  things  would  have 
been  mine,  then,  a  part  of  my  life — of 
our  life — they  would  have  slipped  out  in 
spite  of  me  (it'sonly  your  unhappy  wom- 
an who  is  always  reticent  and  dignified). 
But  there  never  was  any  "  our  life  ;  "  it 
was  always  "  our  lives  "  to  the  end. 

If  you  knew  what  a  relief  it  is  to  tell 
someone  at  last  you  would  bear  with  me, 
you  would  let  me  hurt  you!  I  shall  never 
be  quite  so  lonely  again,  now  that  some- 
one knows. 

Let  me  begin  at  the  beginning.  When 
I  first  met  Vincent  Rendle  I  was  not  yet 
thirty.  That  was  twenty  years  ago.  From 
that  time  until  his  death,  five  years  ago, 
we  were  fast  friends.  He  gave  me  fifteen 
years,  perhaps  the  best  fifteen  years,  of  his 
life.  The  world,  as  you  know,  thinks  that 
his  greatest  poems  were  written  during 
those  years ;  I  am  supposed  to  have 
"inspired"  them,  and  in  a  sense  I  did. 
From  the  first,  the  intellectual  sympathy 
between  us  was  almost  complete ;  my  mind 
must  have  been  to  him  (I  fancy)  like  some 
perfectly  tuned  instrument  on  which  he 
was  never  tired  of  playing.  Someone  told 
me  of  his  once  saying  of  me  that  I  "  always 
understood;"  it  is  the  only  praise  1  ever 
heard  of  his  giving  me.  I  don't  even 
know  if  he  thought  me  pretty,  though  1 
hardly  think  my  appearance  could  have 
been  disagreeable  to  him,  for  he  disliked 
to  be  with  ugly  people.  At  all  events  he 
fell  into  the  way  of  spending  more  and 
more  of  his  time  with  me.  He  liked  our 
house;  our  ways  suited  him.  He 
nervous,  irritable;  people  bored  him  and 
yet  he  dreaded  solitude.  He  took  sanct- 
uary with  us.  When  we  travelled  he  went 
with  us  ;  in  the  winter  he  took  rooms  near 
us  in  Rome.  In  England  or  on  the  ( 
tinent  he  was  always  with  us  for  a  j 
part  of  the  year.  In  small  ways  1 
able  to  help  him  in  his  work  ;  he 
dependent  on  me.     When  we  were  apart 
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he  wrote  to  me  continually — he  liked  to 
have  me  share  in  all  he  was  doing  or  think- 
ing; he  was  impatient  for  my  criticism  of 
every  new   'hook  that   interested    him;    1 

was  a  part  of  his  intellectual  life.  The 
pity  of  it  was  that  I  wanted  to  be  some- 
thing more.  I  was  a  young  woman  and 
I  was  in  love  with  him — not  because  he 
Vincent  Rendle,  but  just  because 
he  was  he  1 

People  began  to  talk,  of  course — I  was 
Vincent  Rendle's  Mrs.  Anerton;  when  the 
Sonnets  to  Silvia  appeared,  it  was  whis- 
pered that  1  was  Silvia.  Wherever  he 
went,  I  was  invited ;  people  made  up  to 
me  in  the  hope  of  getting  to  know  him; 
when  I  was  in  London  my  door-bell  never 
stopped  ringing.  Elderly  peeresses,  as- 
piring hostesses,  love-sick  girls  and  strug- 
gling authors  overwhelmed  me  with  their 
assiduities.  I  hugged  my  success,  for  I 
knew  what  it  meant — they  thought  that 
Rendle  was  in  love  with  me!  Do  you 
know,  at  times  they  almost  made  me 
think  so  too?  Oh,  there  was  no  phase  of 
folly  I  didn't  go  through.  You  can't  im- 
agine the  excuses  a  woman  will  invent  for 
a  man's  not  telling  her  that  he  loves  her — 
pitiable  arguments  that  she  would  see 
through  at  a  glance  if  any  other  woman 
used  them!  But  all  the  while,  deep  down, 
I  knew  he  had  never  cared.  I  should  have 
known  it  if  he  had  made  love  to  me  every 
day  of  his  life.  I  could  never  guess  whether 
he  knew  what  people  said  about  us — he 
listened  so  little  to  what  people  said;  and 
eared  still  less,  when  he  heard.  Me  was 
always  quite  honest  and  straightforward 
with  me  ;  he  treated  me  as  one  man  treats 
another;  and  yet  at  times  I  felt  that  he 
must  see  that  with  me  it  was  different.  If 
he  did  see,  he  made  no  sign.  Perhaps  he 
never  noticed  I  am  sure  he  never  meant 
to  be  cruel.  I  Ie  had  never  made  love  to 
me  ;  it  was  no  faull  of  his  it'  I  wanted  more 
than  he  could  give  me.  The  Sonnets  to 
Silvia,  you  say?       But  what  are    they?      A 

cosmic  philosophy,  not  a  love-poem  ;  ad- 
dressed to  Woman,  nol  to  a  woman! 

But  then,  the  letters?  All,  the  letters  ! 
Well,   I'll  make  a  clean  breast  of  it.      You 

have  noticed  the  breaks  in  the  letters  here 

and  there,  just    as  they  Seem  to  be  on  the 

point  of  growing  a  little  warmer?  The 
critics,  you  may  remember,  praised  the  edi 

tor  for  Ins  commendable  delicacy  and  good 


taste  (so  rare  in  these  days!)  in  omitting 
from  the  correspondence  all  personal  allu- 
sions, all  those  details  intimes  which  should 
be  kept  sacred  from  the  public  gaze. 
They  referred,  of  course,  to  the  asterisks 
in  the  letters  to  Mrs.  A.  Those  letters  I 
myself  prepared  for  publication  ;  that  is  to 
say,  I  copied  them  out  for  the  editor,  and 
every  now  and  then  I  put  in  a  line  of  as- 
terisks to  make  it  appear  that  something 
had  been  left  out.  You  understand  ?  The 
asterisks  were  a  sham — there  was  nothing 
to  leave  out. 

No  one  but  a  woman  could  understand 
what  I  went  through  during  those  years — 
the  moments  of  revolt,  when  I  felt  that  I 
must  break  away  from  it  all,  fling  the  truth 
in  his  face  and  never  see  him  again  ;  the 
inevitable  reaction,  when  not  to  see  him 
seemed  the  one  unendurable  thing,  and  I 
trembled  lest  a  look  or  word  of  mine 
should  disturb  the  poise  of  our  friendship  ; 
the  silly  days  when  I  hugged  the  delusion 
that  he  must  love  me,  since  everybody 
thought  he  did  ;  the  long  periods  of  numb- 
ness, when  I  didn't  seem  to  care  wheth- 
er he  loved  me  or  not.  Between  these 
wretched  days  came  others  when  our  in- 
tellectual accord  was  so  perfect  that  I 
forgot  everything  else  in  the  joy  of  feel- 
ing myself  lifted  up  on  the  wings  of  his 
thought.  Sometimes,  then,  the  heavens 
seemed  to  be  opened. 

All  this  time  he  was  so  dear  a  friend! 
He  had  the  genius  of  friendship,  and  he 
spent  it  all  on  me.  Yes,  you  were  right 
when  you  said  that  I  have  had  more  than 
any  other  woman.  //  faut  de  Vadresse 
pour  aiuicr,  Pascal  says  ;  and  I  was  so 
quiet,  so  cheerful,  so  frankly  affectionate 
with  him,  that  in  all  those  years  I  am  al- 
most sure  I  never  bored  him.  Could  I 
have  hoped  as  much  if  he  had  loved  me? 

Youmustn't  think  of  him,  though,  as  hav- 
ing been  tied  to  my  skirts.  He  came  and 
went  as  he  pleased,  ami  so  did  his  fancies. 
There  was  a  girl  once  (I  am  telling  you 
everything),  a  lovely  being  who  called  his 
poetry  "deep  "  and  gave  him  "  Lucile"  on 
his  birthday.  He  followed  her  to  Switzer- 
land one  summer,  and  all  the  time  that  he 
was  dangling  after  her  (a  little  tooconspicu- 
ously,  1  always  thought,  for  a  Great  Man), 
he  was  writing  to  me  about  his  theory  ot 
vowel-combinations — or  was  it  hisexperi- 
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ments  in  English  hexameter?  The  letters 
were  dated  from  the  very  places  where  I 
knew  they  were  sitting  by  waterfalls  to- 
gether while  he  thought  out  adjectives  for 
her  hair.  He  talked  to  me  about  it  quite 
frankly  afterward.  She  was  perfectly 
beautiful,  and  it  had  been  a  pure  delight 
to  watch  her  ;  but  she  would  talk,  and  her 
mind,  he  said,  was  "  all  elbows."  And 
yet,  the  next  year,  when  her  marriage  was 
announced,  he  went  away  alone,  quite 
suddenly  .  .  .  and  it  was  just  after- 
ward that  he  published  "  Love's  Viati- 
cum."    Men  are  queer ! 

After  my  husband  died — I  am  putting 
things  crudely,  you  see — I  had  a  return  of 
hope.  It  was  because  he  loved  me,  I 
argued,  that  he  had  never  spoken  ;  be- 
cause he  had  always  hoped  some  day  to 
make  me  his  wife  ;  because  he  wanted  to 
spare  me  the  reproach  —  Rubbish!  I 
knew  well  enough,  in  my  heart  of  hearts, 
that  my  one  chance  lay  in  the  force  of  hab- 
it. He  had  grown  used  to  me  ;  he  was 
no  longer  young  ;  he  dreaded  new  peo- 
ple and  new  ways  ;  il  avait  pris  son  pli. 
Would  it  not  be  easier  to  marry  me? 

I  don't  believe  he  ever  thought  of  it. 
He  wrote  me  what  people  call  "  a  beauti- 
ful letter  ;  "  he  was  kind,  considerate,  de- 
cently commiserating ;  then,  after  a  few 
weeks,  he  slipped  into  his  old  way  of  com- 
ing in  every  afternoon,  and  our  intermina- 
ble talks  began  again  just  where  they  had 
left  off.  I  heard  later  that  people  thought 
I  had  shown  "  such  good  taste  "  in  not 
marrying  him. 

So  we  jogged  on  for  five  years  longer. 
Perhaps  they  were  the  best  years,  for  I 
had  given  up  hoping.     Then  he  died. 

After  his  death — this  is  curious — there 
came  to  me  a  kind  of  mirage  of  love.  All 
the  books  and  articles  written  about  him, 
all  the  reviews  of  the  "  Life,"  were  full  of 
discreet  allusions  to  Silvia.  I  became  again 
the  Mrs.  Anerton  of  the  glorious  days. 
Sentimental  girls  and  dear  lads  like  you 
turned  pink  when  somebody  whispered, 
"That  was  Silvia  you  were  talking  to." 
Idiots  begged  for  my  autograph — publish- 
ers urged  me  to  write  my  reminiscences  of 
him — critics  consulted  me  about  the  read- 
ing of  doubtful  lines.  And  I  knew  that,  to 
all  these  people,  I  was  the  woman  whom 
Vincent  Rendle  had  loved. 

After  awhile  that  fire  went  out  too  and 


I  was  left  alone  with  my  past.     Alone — 
quite  alone  ;  for  he  had  never  really  I 
with  me.     The  intellectual  union 
for  nothing  now.    It  had  been  soul  to  soul, 
but  never  hand  in  hand,  and  there  were 
no  little  things  to  remember  him  by. 

Then  there  set  in  a  kind  of  An  tic  win- 
ter. I  crawled  into  myself  as  into  a  snow- 
hut.  I  hated  my  solitude  and  yet  dreaded 
anyone  who  disturbed  it.  Thatphasi 
course,  passed  like  the  others.  I  took  up 
life  again,  and  began  to  read  the  papers 
and  consider  the  cut  of  my  gowns.  But 
there  was  one  question  that  I  could  not 
be  rid  of,  that  haunted  me  night  and  da  v. 
Why  had  he  never  loved  me?  Why  had 
I  been  so  much  to  him,  and  no  more? 
Was  I  so  ugly,  so  essentially  unlovable, 
that  though  a  man  might  cherish  me  as  his 
mind's  comrade,  he  could  not  care  for  me 
as  a  woman?  I  can't  tell  you  how  that 
question  tortured  me.  It  became  an  ob- 
session. 

My  poor  friend,  do  you  begin  to  see? 
I  had  to  find  out  what  some  other  man 
thought  of  me.  Don't  be  too  hard  on  me! 
Listen  first — consider.  When  I  first  met 
Vincent  Rendle  I  was  a  young  woman. 
who  had  married  early  and  led  the  quiet- 
est kind  of  life;  I  had  had  no  "experi- 
ences." From  the  hour  of  our  first  meeting 
to  the  day  of  his  death  I  never  looked  at 
any  other  man,  and  never  noticed  whether 
any  other  man  looked  at  me.  When  he 
died,  five  years  ago,  I  knew  the  extent  of 
my  powers  no  more  than  a  baby.  Was  it 
too  late  to  find  out?  Should  I  never  know 
why  ? 

Forgive  me — forgive  me.  You  are  so 
young;  it  will  be  an  episode,  a  mere 
"document,"  to  you  so  soon!  And,  be- 
sides, it  wasn't  as  deliberate,  as  cold- 
blooded, as  these  disjointed  lines  have  made 
it  appear.  I  didn't  plan  it,  like  a  woman 
in  a  book.  Life  is  so  much  more  complex 
than  any  rendering  of  it  can  be.  I  liked 
you  from  the  first — 1  was  drawn  to  you 
(you  must  have  seen  that)  —  I  wanted  you 
to  like  me;  it  was  not  a  mere  psychologi- 
cal experiment.  And  yet  in  a  sense  it 
was  that  too — I  must  be  honest.  I  had  to 
have  an  answer  to  that  question  ;  it  v 
ghost  that  had  to  be  laid. 

At  first  I  was  afraid — oh.  so  much  afraid 
— that  you  cared  for  me  only  because  I 
was  Silvia,  that  you  loved  me  because 
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thought  Rendle  had  loved  me.  J  began 
to  think  that  there  was  no  escaping  my 
destiny. 

How  happy   I   was  when  I  discovered 

that  you  were  growing  jealous  of  my  past; 

that  you  actually  hated  Rendle!    My  heart 

iTs  when  you  told  me  that  you 

meanl  to  follow  me  to  Venice. 

After  i  an-  parting  at  Villa  d'  Este  my  old 
doubts  reasserted  themselves.  What  did 
1  know  of  your  feeling  for  me,  after  all? 
Were  you  capable  of  analyzing  it  yourself? 
\\  is  it  not  likely  to  be  two-thirds  vanity 
and  curiosity,  and  one-third  literary  senti- 
mentality? You  might  easily  fancy  that 
you  i. tod  for  Mary  Anerton  when  you 
werereally  in  love  with  Silvia — the  heart 
is  such  a  hypocrite!  Or  you  might  be 
more  calculating  than  1  had  supposed. 
Perhaps  it  was  you  who  had  been  flatter- 
ing my  vanity  in  the  hope  (the  pardonable 
hope)  of  turning  me,  after  a  decent  interval, 
into  a  pretty  little  essay  with  a  margin. 

When   you  arrived   in  Venice  and  we 

nut  egain — do  you  remember  the  music  on 

the  lagoon,  that  evening  from  my  balcony? 

—  I  was  so  afraid  that  you  would  begin 

to  t  ilk  about   the  book  —  the  book,  you 


remember,  was  your  ostensible  reason  for 
coming.  You  never  spoke  of  it,  and  I 
soon  saw  that  your  one  fear  was  that  / 
might  do  so — might  remind  you  of  your 
object  in  being  with  me.  Then  I  knew 
that  you  cared  for  me;  yes,  at  that  mo- 
ment really  cared!  We  never  mentioned 
the  book  once,  did  we,  during  that  month 
in  Venice? 

1  have  read  my  letter  over ;  and  now  I 
wish  that  1  had  said  this  to  you  instead  of 
writing  it.  I  could  have  felt  my  way  then, 
watching  your  face  and  seeing  if  you  un- 
derstood. But,  no,  1  could  not  go  back 
to  Venice;  and  I  could  not  tell  you 
(though  I  tried)  while  we  were  there  to- 
gether. I  couldn't  spoil  that  month — my 
one  month.  It  was  so  good,  for  once  in 
my  life,  to  get  away  from  literature. 

You  will  be  angry  with  me  at  first — but, 
alas!  not  for  long.  What  I  have  done 
would  have  been  cruel  if  I  had  been  a 
younger  woman ;  as  it  is,  the  experiment 
will  hurt  no  one  but  myself. .  And  it  will 
hurt  me  horribly  (as  much  as,  in  your  first 
anger,  you  may  perhaps  wish),  because  it 
has  shown  me,  for  the  first  time,  all  that  I 
have  missed. 


SONG 

By   Richard   Hovey 

Love   me,   love   me  not — 

What  is  that   to   me  ? 
1   have  not  forgot 

When    we   two   were   three. 

She   who   loved   us   twain 
Well   enough   to   die — 
Can  we  love  again 

While   her   ghost   stands   by? 


Love   me.    love   me   not — 
1    can    love   no   more, 

For   the    empty   COt 
And   the   open   door. 


THE    PEACH 

By  Arthur  Cosslett  Smith 


Illustrated  by  A.  B.  Wenzell 


BEFORE  my  uncle  turned  serious 
and  began  to  put  on  flesh,  he 
spent  some  years  in  the  critical 

study  of  mankind,  his  researches 
compelling  him  to  divide  his  time  between 
Paris  and  Monte  Carlo.  For  purposes 
of  taking  deep  soundings  in  the  sea  of 
humanity  he  kept  his  steam-yacht  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  it  used  to  be  said  that 
the  holding  ground  on  the  north  shore  of 
that  pleasant  lake  was  spoiled  by  the  emp- 
ty champagne  bottles  dropped  overboard 
from  the  Merry  Wives. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  research  and 
experiment  that  my  uncle,  very  early  one 
morning,  kicked  open  the  green  baize  doors 
of  the  Municipal  Casino,  in  Nice,  and 
emerged  upon  the  Place  Massena.  Had 
it  not  been  carnival  time  his  appearance 
might  have  caused  remark,  since  he  wore  a 
Pierrot  costume  of  white  satin,  his  face 
was  floured,  and  his  hair  was  covered  by  a 
smoothly  fitting  skull-cap.  At  my  uncle's 
heels  there  followed  a  troop  of  male  and 
female  maskers  who,  with  shrill  cries,  be- 
sought him  not  to  leave  them.  Various 
propositions  were  advanced — "  one  more 
dance  " — "  a  little  supper  at  the  London 
House  " — "  a  drive  to  Cimella  to  ring  up 
the  monks  " — but  against  all  these  my  un- 
cle, who  by  this  time  had  entered  a  cab, 
turned  a  smiling  but  resolute  face. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  said,  in  ex- 
cellent French,  waving  his  hand  over  the 
back  of  the  voiture,  "  and  thou  especially, 
Hortense,"  and  he  threw  a  kiss  to  a  tall  girl 
in  pink — "  it  lacerates  my  heart  to  leave 
you.  But  what  would  you  ;  we  arc  still 
young  and  the  world  is  very  small.  Count 
Lenormand,  I  kiss  your  hands.  Hortense, 
thy  lips.  To  the  harbor,  coachman."  The 
cab  started  when  a  young  man  in  or- 
dinary dress  sprang  forward  and  cried — 
"  And  me,  Monsieur?  "  "Ah,"  said  my 
uncle,  "  I  had  forgotten,  jump  in  ;  "  and 
the  two  drove  off  together,  followed  by 
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cheers,  laughing  adieus,  and  perhaps  a  tear 
or  two,   for  my  uncle   had  great   pos 
sions.     At  the  harbor  the  Merry  Wives  lay 
so  close  to  the  quay  that  one  had  only  to 
cross  the  gang-plank  to  reach  her  deck. 

"  Captain  Sparrow,"  said  my  uncle  to 
the  officer  who  saluted  him  at  the  gangway. 
"This  gentleman  is  so  good  as  to  give  me  a 
half-hour  of  his  company,  after  that  you 
may  get  under  way."  If  the  captain  ob- 
served anything  unusual  in  his  owner's  cos- 
tume he  gave  no  sign,  but  saluting  again 
he  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  toward 
the  engine-room  hatch.  The  after-deck 
was  covered  with  rugs  and  skins.  On  a 
large  table  were  two  softly  shaded  lamps, 
books,  and  a  collection  of  pipes.  Scat- 
tered about  were  several  lounging-chairs. 
My  uncle  touched  a  bell  and  directed  the 
steward  who  answered  it  to  bring  brandy 
and  soda. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  young  man,  "  be- 
fore I  partake  of  your  hospitality  I  should 
tell  you  my  name  ;  "  and  he  handed  my 
uncle  a  visiting-card,  upon  which  the  lat- 
ter read  by  the  lamp-light  the  words  ••  Se- 
bastien  Grantaire." 

"  Your  name,  Monsieur."  said  my  uncle. 
"  is  a  new  one  to  me,  and  I  do  not  recall 
your  face,  but  I  have  an  idea  that  I  can 
guess  the  affair  that  gives  me  the  pleasure 
of  your  acquaintance.  When  you  spoke  to 
me  at  the  ball  I  said  to  myself — it  has  ar- 
rived. It  is  in  behalf  of  a  certain  lady  that 
you  are  here,  is  it  not?  " 

The  stranger  shook  his  head  with  a 
smile. 

"  No,  Monsieur,"  he  replied.  "  1  bear 
no  challenge.'* 

k-  1  am  delighted  to  see  you.  Monsieur," 
said  my  uncle. 

"  Perhaps,"  he  resumed  after  a  moment's 
pause,  •■  it  is  that  a  cathedral  is  to  be  re- 
stored, and  that  an  opportunity  is  afforded." 

"  Xo.  Monsieur.  I  have  no  subscription 
paper." 

••  ( )ne  more  guess.-'  said  my  uncl< 
I  am  done.      It  is  that  a  noble  family,  hav- 
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Who,  with  shnil  cries,  besought  him  not  to  leave  them. — Page  85. 

net   with  reverses,  is  obliged  to  pari  "Yes,"  said  Grantaire,  and  putting  his 

with  a  Rembrandt  or  a  Correggio.     Ah.  1  hand  in  his  breast  he  drew  forth  a  small 

have  it  ai  last."  green  morocco  portfolio  which  he  placed 

"You   are  wrong  again,  Monsieur.      1  upon  the  table, 
have  ii"!  come  to  sell  you  pictures,  but  to  My  uncle  eyed   it  curiously  for  a  mo- 
lay  the  world  at  your  feet."  mem.      ••  1  see  that  the  world  is  Hat,"  he 

"Have  you   it   with  you?  "asked    my  remarked. 

uncle.  ••  Monsieur,"  asked  Grantaire,  "  what  is 
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it  that  all  mankind  dreads  but  cannot  es- 
cape? " 

"  The  police,"  replied  my  uncle, 
promptly. 

"  No,"  said  Grantaire,  "  it  is  death, 
and  with  this,"  and  he  placed  his  hand 
on  the  portfolio,  "  I  shall  abolish  death. 
Do  you  desire  greater  wealth  than  you 
already  possess  ?  Do  you  long  for 
power?  You  shall  have  such  riches  as 
the  world  never  saw  heaped  up,  and  such 
power  as  never  yet  man  wielded.  I  have 
spent  fifteen  years  and  a  fortune  seeking 
it.  Listen  a  moment.  When  Miserob  the 
Armenian,  early  in  the  fifth  century,  wished 
to  translate  the  Bible,  he  sent  his  students 
to  Alexandria  to  learn  the  Greek  tongue. 
One  of  them  brought  this  back  with  him. 
Miserob  gave  it  to  Moses  of  Khorene,  who 
placed  it  in  the  Vatican  library  in  the  year 
437.  When  the  Popes  went  to  Avignon 
in  1309  it  went  with  them,  and  when  they 
returned  to  Rome,  Gregory  XI.  carried  it 
back.  When  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  sacked 
the  Vatican  in  1527,  and  was  shot  by 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  one  of  his  soldiers  stole 
it,  sold  it  to  the  royal  library  at  Fontaine- 
bleau  in  1534,  and  stole  it  back  again  the 
next  day.  This  soldier  caused  me  much 
trouble,  Monsieur.  He  pawned  it  once  in 
Paris,  and  twice  in  Marseilles,  under  an  as- 
sumed name,  and  chancing  to  die  at  Cor- 
bie in  Picardy,  the  monk  who  shrived 
him  took  it  from  his  bosom.  This  monk 
placed  it  in  the  library  of  the  monastery, 
and  it  appears  in  the  catalogue  of  1638. 
In  1794,  it  was  removed  to  the  town 
library  of  Amiens,  where  it  was  unnoticed. 
Four  years  ago  I  was  made  care-taker  at 
Amiens,  and  day  before  yesterday  I  found 
it.  It  had  been  stolen  for  fourteen  hun- 
dred years,  and  I  had  no  scruples.  Why 
should  I?  It  had  cost  me  the  best  years 
of  my  life,  and  500,000  francs  to  find  it. 
Who  is  the  rightful  owner?  The  library 
at  Alexandria.  Where  is  that  library? 
Caesar  burned  it." 

"  That  was  a  long  time  ago,  Monsieur," 
remarked  my  uncle. 

"So  long,"  said  Grantaire,  "that  the 
statute  has  run.  It  is  mine  by  right  of 
discovery,  and  history  begins  from  this 
day." 

My  uncle  struck  a  match  and  lit  a  pipe. 
"  Monsieur  Grantaire,"  he  asked,  "  what 
is  it?  " 


The  Frenchman  sprangfrom  his  (.hair. 
"Haven't   I   told   you?"  he    exclaii 
then,    leaning  over,  he  whispered   in 
uncle's  ear,  "  It  is  a  map  showing  the  ex- 
act location  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and 
a  manuscript  by  Miserob.  who  visited  it." 

Just   then    ( lapti  in   Sparrow  aft 

and  asked  if  he  should  get  under  way. 

"Does  it  matter  whether  you  stay  1. 
or  go  on  to  Monaco?"  asked  my  uncle 
of  Grantaire. 

"  No,"  he  replied  ;  "the  little  bag  J 
brought  aboard  is  my  luggage." 

My  uncle  nodded  to  the  captain,  who 
gave  an  order  and  went  upon  the  bridge. 
The  boatswain's  whistle  sounded,  die  crew 
cast  off  the  hawsers,  a  bell  jingled  in  the  en- 
gine-room, the  screw  began  to  slowly  beat 
the  water,  and  the  Merry  Wives  glided 
out  of  the  harbor.  Just  then  the  sun 
peeped  over  the  boot  of  Italy,  and  the 
water  and  the  sky  turned  from  gray  to 
pink  and  then  to  blue  ;  a  faint  breeze 
sprang  up  from  the  east,  bringing  with  it 
the  scent  of  roses  and  of  pines,  the  bugles 
sounded  from  Villafranca,  and  my  uncle 
leaned  over  and  blew  out  the  lamps,  for 
it  was  morning. 


II 


When  Grantaire  came  on  deck  at  four 
bells  the  yacht  lay  at  anchor  under  the 
palace  of  Monaco.  An  awning  had  been 
stretched  over  the  after-deck,  and  under 
this  breakfast  was  laid.  The  steward  had 
just  placed  the  melons  on  the  table  when 
my  uncle  came  up  the  hatch.  lt  Ah,  Mon- 
sieur," he  said,  k>  1  dreamed  of  the  Garden 
of  Eden  all  night,  and  we  wake  to  find  it 
on  our  port  bow,"  and  he  waved  his  hand 
toward  Monte  Carlo.  "  Yes."  he  contin- 
ued, as  they  took  their  seats,  "here  you 
have  sky,  water,  trees,  flowers,  music, 
eon-shooting,  gambling,  and  every  two- 
footed  beast  thai  walks  the  earth,  besides 
there  are  no  taxes.  Does  not  that  make 
a  paradise  ?  Why  did  you  spend  so  much 
money  for  your  map  when  you  could  have 
bought  a  Baedecker  for  four  francs  ?  " 

"  Monsieur,"  replied  Grantaire.  "  1 
that  you  do  not  take  me  seriously.     Have 
you  a  Bible  ?  " 

"Steward,"  said  my  uncle,  "is  thei 
Bible  on  board?" 


1    spent  three  years  in   that  sweet   spot— Page  92. 
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"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  steward;  "  when 
we  was  fittin'  in  Southampton  the  mate 
won  one  at  a  Salvation  Army  raffle." 

"  Ask  the  mate  to  loan  it  to  me,"  said 
my  uncle,  "  and  meanwhile,  Monsieur,  try 
these  eggs  a  la  Bercy." 

The  steward  came  back  with  the  book. 
Grantaire  took  it  and  crossed  himself. 
"This,"  he  said,  solemnly,  "is  the  Word 
of  God." 

Then  he  read  the  following  from  the 
Book  of  Genesis  : 


And  the  Lord  God  planted  a  garden  eastward 
in  Eden,  and  there  he  put  the  man  whom  he 
had  formed. 

And  out  of  the  ground  made  the  Lord  God  to 
grow  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight  and 
good  for  food ;  the  tree  of  life  also  in  the  midst 
of  the  garden,  and  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil. 

And  the  Lord  God  commanded  the  man,  say- 
ing, Of  every  tree  of  the  garden  thou  mayest 
freely  eat ; 

But  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it :  for  in  the  day  that 
thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die. 

He  paused  a  moment  and  resumed  : 

And  the  Lord  God  said,  Behold,  the  man  is 
become  as  one  of  us,  to  know  good  and  evil ;  and 
now,  lest  he  put  forth  his  hand  and  take  also  of 
the  tree  of  life,  and  eat,  and  live  forever: 

Therefore  the  Lord  God  sent  him  forth  from 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  to  till  the  ground  from 
whence  he  was  taken. 

So  he  drove  out  the  man ;  and  he  placed  at  the 
east  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  the  Cherubim  and  the 
flame  of  a  sword,  which  turned  every  way  to  keep 
the  way  of  the  tree  of  life. 

He  closed  the  book  and  said  :  "  Do 
you  understand  now  what  I  have  ob- 
tained ?  Do  you  see  that  what  the  world 
has  been  seeking  for  ages  I  have  found 
in  a  search  of  only  fifteen  years  ?  Don't 
you  understand  that  the  man  who  finds 
the  Garden  of  Eden  will  find  there  grow- 
ing the  Tree  of  Lite,  and  that  he  who 
finds  the  tree  may  eat  of  the  fruit  thereof  ?  " 

My  uncle  buttered  a  muffin  with  great 
care.  "  Monsieur,"  he  said  at  length,  "  do 
you  believe  what  you  have  just  read  ?  " 

"Yes,"  replied  Grantaire.  "  My  mother 
taught  me  to  believe  it  when  I  was  a  child, 
and  I  have  met  no  man  since  who  was 
wise  enough  to  give  me  a  substitute.  Be- 
sides, Miserob  found  the  garden  and  the 
tree." 
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"  It  does  not  seem  to  have  worked  in 
his  case,"  said  my  uncle.  "  He  is  (mite 
dead,  is  he  not  ?" 

"  Yes,  he  died  fourteen  hundred  years 
ago,  but  he  did  not  eat  of  the  fruit." 

"  And  you,  Monsieur,  if  you  were  to 
find  the  tree,  would  you  disobey  the  divine 
injunction  and  eat  thereof;  would  your 
mother  approve  of  that  ?" 

"Ah,  Monsieur."  replied  Grantaire, 
"  man  was  told  that  he  might  freely  eat  <>i 
every  tree  in  the  garden  save  only  of  the 
tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 
He  was  not  forbidden  to  eat  of  the  tree  of 
life." 

My  uncle  smoked  silently  for  some  min- 
utes ;  then  he  said,  somewhat  abruptly, 
"  Tell  me  what  you  wish  and  why  you 
have  come  to  me." 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Grantaire,  "  I  wish 
money  for  my  journey,  and  I  come  to  you 
because  you  are  young  and  venturesome 
and  the  richest  man  of  your  years  in  France 
to-day." 

My  uncle  rose  from  the  table,  and  the 
quartermaster,  who  had  been  waiting  this 
signal  that  breakfast  was  over,  hauled  down 
the  meal  pennant.  Grantaire  remained  in 
his  seat.  My  uncle  took  a  turn  up  and 
down  the  deck,  returned  Captain  Spar- 
row's good-morning,  and  then  went  on  the 
bridge.  He  came  down  again  and  walked 
aft  to  where  Grantaire  was  sitting. 

"Monsieur,"  he  said,  "how  much  will 
it  cost  ?" 

"As  you  would  travel,"  replied  Gran- 
taire, "  with  a  caravan,  bearers,  a  chef,  a 
valet  and  an  ice  machine,  it  would  take  a 
million  francs.  As  I  shall  go,  a  hundred 
thousand  will  suffice." 

"Have  you  any  money?"  asked  my 
uncle. 

"Two  louis,"  replied  Grantaire:  and 
he  laid  them  on  the  table. 

"They  will  buy  you  an  umbrella  for 
your  journey,"  said  my  uncle.  "  You  were 
wise  to  come  to  me,  for  as  you  say,  I  am 
very,  very  young.  1  have  also  more 
money  than  is  good  for  me.  I  decline  to 
furnish  100,000  francs,  but  1  will  make 
you  a  sporting  proposition.  I  came  here 
this  morning  to  gamble.  1  have  5 0.000 
francs  in  my  cabin.  1  never  lose  mon 
will  divide  with  you,  ami  we  will  go  to 
Monte  Carlo  after  lunch  ;  if  you  win 
000  francs,  there  you  are." 
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•  And  if  I  lose  ?  "  asked  Grantaire. 

"  Why,  in  that  event,"  said  my  uncle, 
"  there  you  are  also." 

At  luncheon  there  were  some  hot-house 
lies  on  the  table.  ( irantaire  took  one 
up  and  said:  "  By  the  way.  Monsieur,  I 
am  convinced  that  I  shall  find  the  fruit  to 
be  more  like  a  peach  than  an  apple,  which 
in  its  palatable  form  is  artificial." 

••  1  \(  use  me,"  said  my  uncle,  somewhat 
impatiently,  "  but  the  launch  is  at  the 
gangway,  and  if  you  are  ready,  I  am. 
Here  are  the  25,000  francs." 

While  in  the  launch,  Grantaire  said: 
"  This  is  the  nineteenth  of  the  month  and 
my  birthday." 

They  landed  just  east  of  the  station,  and 
crossing  the  tracks  mounted  the  long  flight 
of  steps  to  the  terrace.  When  they  entered 
the  casino,  Grantaire  went  into  the  bureau 
and  a.sked  for  a  card  of  admission.  He 
called  my  uncle's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  numbered  1906.  Then  they  left 
their  hats  and  Grantaire's  bag  in  the  ves- 
tiaire.  ( irantaire's  hat  check  was  number 
719.  They  went  into  the  large  room 
where  the  four  roulette  tables  are. 

"Good  luck  to  you,"  said  my  uncle, 
and  turned  to  the  left.  Grantaire  went 
toward  the  table  on  the  right. 

"  Now,"  said  my  uncle  to  himself,  "I'll 
give  him  a  chance  to  bolt  and  close  the 
incident." 

But  (irantaire  did  not  bolt.  He  took 
his  stand  behind  the  players  until  some- 
one rose  to  leave,  then  he  threw  a  Iouis 
on  the  table  and  claimed  the  vacant 
seat.  My  uncle  went  over  and  stood 
where  he  could  watch  him.  (irantaire 
handed  the  croupier  two  notes  for  1,000 
francs  each  and  received  the  gold  for 
them.  Then  he  placed  eight  louis  on 
the  number  nineteen,  and  1,200  francs  on 
the  line  between  nineteen  and  twenty-two, 
thus  playing  the  "  trans  1  le  next 

laid  3,000  francs  on   the  middle   dozen, 
and  the   players  began  to 
ii  him.       Next  lie  placed  h.ooo  fi 
on  "  bla<  k,"  the  same  on   "  passe  "   ami 
■n  •'  ini|  the   remainder, 

-.  he  laid  in  the  square  at  the 
bottom  of  th  olumn  <>l~  figures.     The 

croupiers  unfolded  the  notes  and    1  ailed 
their  amounts.    I  he  pi  j  ers  from  the  other 
tables  1  rowded  about,  and  my  uncle  had 
;  w  <>rk  to  keep  his  pla< 


"  Make  your  play,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men," called  the  croupier,  then,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  he  spun  the  wheel  and 
threw  the  ball.  There  was  silence  until 
the  ball  began  to  hit  against  the  partitions 
of  the  slowing  wheel.  "  Nothing  more 
goes,"  called  the  croupier,  and  then  the 
seconds  became  hours.  Suddenly  the  click 
of  the  ball  ceased — it  had  settled  into  one 
of  the  partitions.  "  Dix  neuf,  passe,  im- 
paire  et  noir,"  called  the  croupier.  Gran- 
taire sat  unmoved  while  the  croupiers 
counted  out  his  several  bets  and  when  they 
finally  pushed  over  to  him  41,890  francs, 
he  gathered  them  up  but  left  his  stakes 
upon  the  table  and  added  to  them  from 
his  winnings  sufficient  to  cover  the  other 
"transverse,"  the  "corners," the  "couples" 
and  the  "  cross,"  and  he  also  completed 
his  stake  upon  the  first  column. 

No  one  else  made  a  bet.  The  croupier 
bowed  to  Grantaire  and  asked,  "  Is  Mon- 
sieur quite  ready?  " 

"  Quite,"  replied  Grantaire,  and  the 
wheel  started.  There  was  the  same 
strained  silence  broken  only  by  the  click- 
ing of  the  ball,  and  when  that  ceased, 
before  the  croupier  could  announce 
the  result  the  crowd  shouted.  The  ball 
had  stopped  in  number  nineteen.  The 
croupier  counted  out  to  Grantaire  78,650 
francs.  He  gathered  up  all  the  money  on 
the  table  and  left  his  seat.  He  walked  into 
the  entrance-hall  and  consulted  a  railway 
time-table  which  hung  on  one  of  the  pil- 
lars.     My  uncle  joined  him  there. 

"Ah,  Monsieur,"  said  (irantaire,  "a 
train  leaves  for  the  East  in  six  minutes. 
I  have  won  120,540  francs.  I  return  you 
the  25,000  which  you  so  kindly  loaned 
me,  and  the  20,540  as  interest,"  and  he 
thrust  a  roll  of  notes  into  my  uncle's  hand. 
They  walked  toward  the  station. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  my  uncle,  "  1  admired 
your  courage  when  you  left  your  stake 
upon  the  table." 

(irantaire  took  oil  his  hat.  "It  was 
nothing,"  he  said,  "compared  with  yours 
when  von  loaned  me  the  25.000  francs. 
May  I  ask  why  you  have  never  asked  to 
sec  the  map?  " 

My  uncle  laughed.  "1  was  afraid," 
nswered,  "that  if  I  saw  it  I  should  go 
with  you." 

Just  then  the  engine  whistled,  and  the 
two  men  shook  hands. 
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"  I  shall  report  to  you  in  New  York,1 
said  Grantaire,  and  ran  down  the  steps. 


Ill 


Eight  years  afterward,  on  an  afternoon 
in  early  June,  the  Merry  Wives  passed 
Whitestone  bound  west.  The  yacht  be- 
ing feminine  had  changed  her  name  and 
was  now  the  Beatrix.  Captain  Sparrow 
was  on  the  bridge  and  my  uncle  was  doz- 
ing in  a  steamer-chair  under  the  after- 
awning.  On  the  table,  among  the  books 
and  flowers,  lay  a  pair  of  small  gloves  and 
a  fan.  A  green  parrot  hung  in  a  gilded 
cage. 

"Jack,"  came  a  voice  from  the  after 
hatch.  My  uncle  smiled  and  half  opened 
his  eyes. 

"Here,"  he  replied. 

"Jack,"  the  voice  continued,  "throw 
me  down  your  keys." 

My  uncle  fished  his  key-ring  out  of 
his  trousers  pocket  and  tossed  it  down 
the  hatch ;  then  he  resumed  his  slum- 
bers, but  not  for  long,  for  soon  there 
emerged  from  the  companionway  a  white 
sailor  hat,  then  a  comely,  smiling  face, 
then  a  blue  serge  gown  and  finally,  as  my 
aunt  stepped  onto  the  deck,  a  white  shoe 
and  a  few  inches  of  black  silk  stocking. 

"Jack,"  she  said,  "see  what  I  found 
in  the  little  drawer  in  your  dressing-table," 
and  she  held  out  a  visiting-card  to  which 
were  pinned  a  number  of  French  bank- 
notes.    "Who  is  Sebastian  Grantaire?" 

"  I  declare,"  said  my  uncle,  "  I  had  for- 
gotten all  about  it,"  and  he  took  the  notes 
from  my  aunt  and  counted  them.  ' '  Twenty 
thousand  five  hundred,"  he  said.  Then  he 
took  a  small  purse  from  his  pocket  from 
which  he  abstracted  two  louis.  "  These," 
he  said,  "  go  with  them,  and  make  up  the 
20,540  francs."  And  then  he  told  my  aunt 
the  story. 

"  Jack,"  said  she,  "  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  did  very  strange  things  when  you  were 
studying  in  Europe." 

"  Nothing,"  replied  he,  "to  what  I  have 
done  since." 

"  What?  "  asked  my  aunt. 

"  There's  my  total  reformation,  for  one 
thing,"  said  my  uncle,  who  grew  demon- 
strative. 

"  Don't,"  said  my  aunt,  straightening  her 
hat,  "  some  of  the  men  will  see  you." 


"  They  don't  mind,"  said  my  uncle,  and 
he  did  it  again. 

When  the  Beatrix  dropped  her  anchor 
off  the  yacht -station  at  Twenty -sixth 
Street,  my  uncle  and  my  aunt  went  ashore 
in  the  gig,  and  were  met  at  the  float  by  a 
servant  who,  as  he  shut  the  door  of  the 
brougham  handed  in  a  bundle  of  letters. 
My  uncle  opened  the  first  one,  read  it, 
settled  back  into  the  corner  and  droj 
the  hand  which  held  the  paper  onto  his 
knee.  My  aunt,  who  had  been  looking 
out  of  her  window,  surprised  him  in  this 
attitude. 

"  What  is  it,  Jack?  "  she  asked. 

My  uncle  handed  her  the  letter.  It 
was  in  French,  and  she  read  it  aloud. 

If  Monsieur  will  take  the  elevated  railway  this 
evening  and  will  descend  at  155th  Street  as  if  to 
proceed  to  the  Polo  Grounds,  he  will  learn  the 
gratitude  of  Sebastian  GRANTAIRE. 

Friday,  June   fourth. 

They  sat  silent  for  some  moments,  then 
my  aunt  drew  close  to  my  uncle  and  said, 
"Jack,  I'm  afraid;  just  think,  we  were 
talking  of  him  only  an  hour  ago,  and  you 
had  not  thought  of  him  before  in  eight 
years ;  and  now  the  first  thing  you  get 
when  you  reach  home  is  his  letter,  and  he 
wants  you  to  go  way  up  to  the  Polo 
Grounds  to-night.     Shall  you  go,  Jack  ?'' 

"Of  course  I  shall,"  he  replied,  "and 
I'll  have  Grantaire  in  to  lunch  to-morrow. 
Perhaps  you  can  get  on  to  his  game —  Ik's 
too  deep  for  me." 

This  attribute  to  my  aunt's  superior 
tuteness  silenced  her  objections,  and  my 
uncle  went  down  the  steps  of  the  elevated 
at' 1 55th  Street  that  evening  at  just 
minutes  past   nine   and    started  to  walk 
toward  Eighth  Avenne.   He  had  not  g 
far  when  a  shadow  clambered  down  : 
the  rocks  and  stood  in  the  road  until  my 
unele  came  up,  then  the  shadow  raised  its 
hat  and  said,  "  Monsieur.  I  felt  sure  that 
you  would  come." 

"Grantaire,"  asked  my  uncle,  some- 
what nervously,  "  is  that  you  ?  " 

"  Ah,   Monsieur."  replied  the  shad 
;<  that     opens     a     philosophical    question 
which   has  baffled  the   ages.     Then 
good   things   to  be   said   on  both   siil 
it  ;   and   to  be   frank   with    you.    I    d 
know.      I  only  know  that  eight  \  1 
you  loaned  me  25,000  francs,  and  it  1 
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Grantaire  then  I  am  Grantaire  now,  but 
who  knows  ?     ( !ome." 

They  turned  off  from  the  road  across 
the  rocks. 

"Where   are   you    going?"  asked    my 
uncle. 

"  But  a  step,"  replied  Grantaire  ;  "  my 
house  is  yonder." 

In  a  few  moments  they  stopped  at  one 
of  those  composite  huts  found  only  in  the 
upper  pari  of  Manhattan  Island.  While 
Grantaire  was  working  at  the  lock  my  un- 
cle looked  about  him  and  saw  over  at  the 
south  the  illuminated  tents  of  "  The  Great- 
est Show  on  Earth  "  pitched  on  the  Polo 
Grounds,  and  the  faint  breeze  brought  to 
his  ears  the  music  of  the  circus.  Gran- 
taire entered  the  hut  and  turned  up  the 
lamp.  My  uncle  followed  him,  and  then 
for  the  first  time  saw  his  companion's  face. 
( rrantaire  was  an  old  man.  His  hair  and 
beard  were  white,  his  flesh  had  wasted  and 
turned  yellowr,  and  his  eyes  were  only  glit- 
tering black  beads,  without  pupil  or  iris, 
that  rested  on  my  uncle  for  an  instant  and 
then  turned  away. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  ( irantaire,  his  eyes 
averted,  his  fingers  ceaselessly  playing 
upon  the  arms  of  his  chair,  "  to-night  I  am 
in  a  position  to  repay  the  loan  you  made 
me." 

"You  forget,"  said  my  uncle,  "that 
you  paid  it  to  me  the  same  day  at  Monte 
Carlo,  and  left  with  me  in  addition  20,540 
francs,  which  I  now  return  to  you."  And 
he  placed  them  on  the  table. 

"  As  you  please,"  said  Grantaire,  "  they 
will  help  to  pay  postage.  To-morrow, 
when  my  secret  is  known,  I  shall  have  a 
correspondence.  When  I  said  that  I  was 
in  a  position  to  repay  your  loan  1  did  not 
mean  that  1  actually  had  the  money;  I 
meant  that  1  had  the  power  to  command 
money.  I  have  found  the  Tree  of  Life. 
Shall  1  tell  you  where  1  found  it  ?  " 

My  uncle  thought  a  moment  and  then 
said,  "  No  ;  tell  me  what  you  found. 
Don't  tell  me  your  route.  If  1  knew  that 
1  might  wake  some  morning  with  an  irre- 
sistible desire  to  travel." 

"  1  found,"  said  ( '.rantaire,  "  altera  six 
months'  journey  over  mountain-ranges  and 
across  deserts,  two  small  volcanoes  that 
were  marked  upon  my  map  as  the  l  Cher- 
ubim with  the  Flaming  Sword,'  and  trav- 
ersing a  short    valley    which   lay   between 


them  I  entered  the  Garden  of  Eden.  I 
spent  three  years  in  that  sweet  spot  as  the 
trusted  guest  of  a  tribe  of  grave  and  gen- 
tle men  whose  whole  world  is  bounded  by 
the  hills  which  circle  them.  All  beyond 
is.  to  them,  the  desert. 

••In  the  midst  of  the  garden  is  a  group 
of  small  trees  which  is  guarded  night  and 
day.  The  fruit  is  never  touched,  and 
where  it  falls  it  lies.  No  one  ever  enters 
the  grove  except  the  chief  or  high  priest. 
and  his  family.  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
those  trees  are  the  descendants  of  the 
Tree  of  Life,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the 
garden  do  not  know  it.  All  that  they 
know  is  that  their  fathers,  from  time  im- 
memorial, have  guarded  the  grove,  and 
that,  for  some  reason,  it  is  sacred. 

"  For  three  years  I  lived  in  the  shadow 
of  the  trees,  but  I  never  passed  the  line  of 
guards  which  encircled  them.  Then,  one 
night  in  the  autumn  of  the  fourth  year. 
when  the  ripe  fruit  had  begun  to  fall,  I 
stole  away  from  the  valley,  passed  the 
Cherubim  and  the  Flaming  Sword,  which 
seemed  to  menace  me,  and  once  more 
crossed  the  desert  that  separates  Eden 
from  the  world." 

"And  the  Tree  of  Life,"  cried  my  un- 
cle— "  you  did  not  eat  of  it  after  all  ?  " 

"No,"  answered  Grantaire,  "  I  have 
never  tasted  of  it,  but  I  shall  to-night,  and 
so  shall  you." 

He  took  up  the  lamp,  crossed  the  room 
to  a  door,  opened  it,  and  my  uncle  fol- 
lowed him  into  a  rudely  constructed  hot- 
house, framed  with  scantling,  and  covered 
with  the  gl  iss-sash  which  market  garden- 
ers use  for  their  frames. 

The  glass  was  thickly  whitewashed. 
There  was  a  stove  at  one  end,  and  a  litter 
of  matting,  straw,  and  broken  packing- 
boxes  covered  the  floor.  In  the  centre 
stood  a  large  wooden  box  painted  green, 
and  in  the  box  a  tree  about  four  feet  high 
was  growing. 

My  uncle  had  scarcely  time  to  note 
these  things  when  he  heard  Grantaire  say 
something  in  a  strange  language,  and  a 
woman  came  out  of  the  shadow  and  stood 
in  the  light.  She  was  clothed  in  some 
graceful,  flowing  garment,  her  hands  were 
crossed  upon  her  breast,  and  her  yellow 
hair  hung  about  her  waist.  My  uncle  had 
not  known  that  the  world  possessed  any- 
thing so  beautiful.      She  stood  a  moment, 
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Then  the  roof  fell  in.     Page  95. 


knelt  .it  my  uncle's  feet,  and  then  went  world.     You  may  speak  freely ;  she  knows 

back  to  her  seat  in  the  shadow.  only  her  own  tongue." 

••  i  told  her,"  said  Grantaire,  "that  you         "Who  is  she?"  my  uncle  whispered. 
and  she  are  the  only  friends  1  have  in  the        Grantaire  did  not  reply  at  once.    Finally 
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he  said  :  "  She  is  Lilith,  the  daughter  of 
the  high  priest.  She  took  the  fruit  after  I 
had  besought  her  for  two  years,  and  she 
came  across  the  desert  with  me.  Do  you 
think  the  good  God  will  ever  forgive  me? 
She  brought  away  two  of  the  fruit  and  I 
planted  the  pits  when  we  reached  Mar- 
seilles. I  was  right,  you  see,  the  tree  is 
more  like  a  peach  than  an  apple.  Both  of 
the  pits  sprouted  and  grew  until  we  were 
half-way  across  the  Atlantic,  then  one  of 
them  died.  Lilith  and  I  have  watched 
the  other  every  moment  during  the  last 
four  years,  turn  and  turn  about,  and  I  have 
asked  you  to  come  here  to-night,  for  it  has 
borne  fruit  and  the  fruit  is  ripe.  I  have 
beggared  myself,  spent  twenty-three  years 
of  my  life,  and  " — glancing  toward  the 
form  in  the  shadow — "  have  been  a  scoun- 
drel, but  I  have  gained  immortality.  Why 
should  I  bother  about  my  soul  if  it  is  never 
to  leave  my  body,  and  what  can  happen 
to  my  body  when  death  shall  have  no  more 
dominion  over  me?  " 

"  I  never  exactly  understood,"  said  my 
uncle,  "  how  this  fruit  is  to  secure  to  you 
what  you  claim.  How  will  it  make  you 
rich?     How  will  it  give  you  power?  " 

Grantaire  became  excited  at  once. 
"  What  would  you  give  me  if  the  young 
wife,  which  the  newspapers  say  you  have 
taken,  were  dying  and  I  could  save  her 
life?  Multiply  that  sum  by  half  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  earth,  and  what  do  you  get  ? 
How  much  would  the  French  Government 
have  paid  me  in  1870  if  I  could  then  have 
made  her  soldiers  proof  against  the  Ger- 
man bullets?  How  much  would  the  life 
insurance  companies  of  the  world  give  me 
to  render  all  their  risks  a  nullity  ?  And  as 
for  power — is  there  any  limit  to  him  who 
holds  life  and  death  in  his  hand,  and 
who  can  make  the  history  of  the  world  ? 
Come,"  he  cried — "  The  harvest  is  ripe, 
let  us  eat." 

He  walked  toward  the  tree,  still  carry- 
ing the  lamp.  My  uncle  followed,  and 
among  the  shining  leaves  saw  a  highly 
colored  fruit,  somewhat  oblong  in  shape, 
and  very  like  a  peach.  Grantaire  stood  a 
moment  holding  the  lamp  above  his  head 
and  peering  about  the  room  as  though 
dreading  interruption.  The  lamp  shook 
and  flared.  Finally  he  reached  his  hand 
toward  the  fruit,  but  drew  it  back  again 
and    taking    his    handkerchief    from    his 


pocket  he  wiped  his  forehead.  Then  he 
muttered  to  himself  :  "  And  now,  lest  he 
put  forth  his  hand  and  take  also  of  the 
Tree  of  Life,  and  eat  and  live  forever  " 
and  then  he  thrust  out  his  hand  quickly 
and  plucked  the  fruit. 

A  low  moan  came  from  the  woman 
crouched  in  the  shadow.  Grantaire,  still 
carrying  the  lamp,  walked  over  to  her  and 
offered  her  the  fruit.  She  shuddered,  drew 
back,  and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands.  With 
a  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  Grantaire  came 
back  and  held  out  the  fruit  to  my  uncle, 
who  put  his  hands  behind  him  and  shook 
his  head. 

"  Coward  !  "  hissed  Grantaire  ;  "  most 
men  fear  to  die — it  appears  that  you  are 
afraid  to  live  ;  "  and  he  raised  the  fruit  to 
his  lips. 

Just  then  there  was  a  faint  rustling  in  the 
straw  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  Grantaire 
heard  it  and  glanced  down,  and  my  uncle, 
who  was  watching  his  face,  saw  it  sud- 
denly grow  gray. 

Then  my  uncle  looked  down  also  and 
saw  slowly  gliding  out  from  the  straw  a  lit- 
tle green  and  black  field  snake  that  twined 
itself  about  the  stem  of  the  tree. 

"Look!"  screamed  Grantaire — "Sa- 
tan, who  tempted  man  aforetime  to  lose 
his  soul  is  here  to  see  he  does  not  win 
it  back  again  " — and  he  flung  the  lamp, 
with  all  his  force,  straight  at  the  glisten- 
ing coil. 

There  was  a  crash — silence — and  then 
all  was  fire.  My  uncle  put  his  arms  acn  >ss 
his  face  and  burst  through  the  glass. 
Burned  and  cut  he  turned  and  saw  for  a 
moment  that  Grantaire  was  bending  over 
the  tree,  evidently  trying  to  shield  it  with 
his  body,  and  that  the  woman  was  kneel- 
ing at  his  feet,  her  arms  clasped  about  his 
knees.  Then  the  roof  fell  in,  the  flames 
shot  up,  and  my  uncle  saw  no  mure. 

Some  days  after,  my  uncle,  plastered 
and  bandaged,  opened  his  eyes  upon  the 
sweet  face  of  my  aunt  who  was  bending 
over  him. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  he  asked,  faintly. 

"You  have  been  badly  hurt,"  she  re- 
plied.     "  You  were  burned  ami  '* 

"  Oh,  yes,"  he  said,  "  I  remember  now."' 

Then  in  a  moment  he  whispered.  "  Poor 
Grantaire — I     found     paradise     n< 
home  " — and  he  raised  my  aunt's  hand  to 
his  lips. 
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TO    A    YOUNG    MAN    OR    WOMAN    IN    SEARCH    OF   THE    IDEAL 


By   Robert  Grant 


I 


Ymg  SHALL  assume  certain 
things  to  begin  with.  If  a 
young  man,  that  the  divid- 
ing-line between  mine  and 
thine  is  so  clearly  denned  to 
your  own  consciousness  that 
you  are  never  tempted  to 
cross  it.  For  instance,  that 
it  is  your  invariable  practice 
to  keep  the  funds  of  others 
in  a  separate  bank  -  account  from  the 
money  which  belongs  to  you,  and  not  to 
mix  them.  That  you  will  not  lie  to  es- 
cape the  consequences  of  your  own  or 
others'  actions.  That  you  are  not  afraid 
to  stand  up  and  be  shot  at  if  necessary. 
That  you  do  not  use  your  knife  to  carry 
food  to  your  mouth  ;  say  "  How  ?  "  for 
lt  What  ?  "  or  hold  the  young  lady  whom 
you  are  courting  or  to  whom  you  are  en- 
gaged by  the  crook  of  her  elbow  and 
shove  her  along  the  street  as  though  she 
were  a  perambulator.  If  a  young  woman, 
that  you  are  so  pure  in  thought  that  you 
do  not  feel  obliged  to  read  diseased  fic- 
tion in  order  to  enlighten  yourself  as  to 
what  is  immorality.  That  you  do  not 
bear  false  witness  against  your  neighbor 
by  telling  every  unpleasant  story  you  hear 
to  the  next  person  you  meet.  That  you 
do  not  repeat  to  an  acquaintance,  on  the 
plea  of  duty,  the  disagreeable  remarks  or 
criticisms  which  others  have  made  to  you 
irdingher.  That  you  try  to  be  unselfish, 
sympathetic,  and  amiable  in  spite  of  every- 
thing. Thai  you  neither  chew  gum  nor 
use  pigments.  And  thai  von  do  not  treat 
young  nun  as  demi-gods,  before  whom 
you  must   abase  yourself  in  order  to   be 

exalted. 

1  take  it  for  granted  that  von  have 
reached  tin-  moral  and  social  plane  which 
tins  assumption  implies.  Manners  are, 
indeed,  a  secondary  consideration  as  com- 
pared with  ethi<  S.  \  man  who  eats  with 
his   knife    maw    nevertheless,  be    a    hero. 


And,  yet,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  fix 
where  manners  and  ethics  begin.  Many 
a  finished  young  woman  who  stealthily 
heightens  the  hue  of  her  complexion  and 
blackens  her  eyebrows  with  paint  prob- 
ably regards  the  girl  who  chews  gum  with 
superior  scorn.  Yet  tradition  associates 
paint  rather  than  gum  with  the  scarlet 
woman.  To  avoid  introducing  the  subtle- 
ties of  discussion  where  all  is  so  clear,  it 
is  simpler  to  exclude  the  use  of  either  as  a 
possible  characteristic  of  fine  womanhood. 
The  homely  adage  that  you  cannot  make 
a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear  is  full  of 
meaning  for  democracy.  Manners  must 
go  hand  in  hand  with  morals,  or  character 
will  show  no  more  lustre  than  the  uncut 
and  unpolished  diamond,  whose  latent 
brilliancy  is  marred  by  uncouthness,  so 
that  it  may  readily  be  mistaken  for  a  vul- 
gar stone. 

I  assume,  then,  that  you  possess  hon- 
esty, purity,  and  courage,  the  intention  to 
be  unselfish  and  sympathetic,  and  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  stigma  of  vulgarity.  If 
you  are  seeking  the  ideal,  you  will  try  to 
be,  in  the  first  place,  an  uncommon  per- 
son. A  common  person  is  one  who  is 
content  to  be  just  like  everyone  else  in  his 
or  her  own  walk  of  life.  The  laws  on  our 
statute-books  are  made  for  the  benefit  of 
common  people  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are 
tempered  to  the  necessities  of  the  weak 
and  erring.  If  you  stop  short  there  you 
will  keep  out  of  jail,  but  you  will  be  a  very 
ordinary  member  of  society-  This  sounds 
trite,  but  the  application  of  the  principle 
involved  is  progressive.  It  is  easy  to  be 
ordinary  in  the  higher  walks  of  civiliza- 
tion and  yet  pass  for  a  rather  superior 
person.  It  is  only  necessary  to  be  con- 
tent to  k-  do  as  everyone  else  does,"  and 
accept  the  bare  limit  of  the  social  code 
under  which  you  live  as  the  guide  of  con- 
duct. 

(Noik. — I  am  reminded  here  by  my 
wife,  Josephine  that,  though  the  statute- 
laws   are   broken   by  few  of  our  friends, 
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there  is  one  law  which  women  who  claim 
to  be  highly  civilized  and  exceedingly  su- 
perior are  constantly  breaking — the  statute 
which  forbids  them  to  smuggle.) 

Scene  :  An  ocean  steam-ship.  Two  sea- 
chairs  side  by  side. 

Dramatis    Persona? :      A  Refined   and 

Gifted  Instructress  of  Youth  on  the  home 

passage  from  a  summer's  vacation  abroad, 

and  your  Philosopher.     A  perfect  sea   and 

sky,  which  beget  confidences. 

Refined  and  Gifted  Instructress  of  Youth. 
It's  rather  a  bother  to  have  friends  ask 
you  to  bring  in  things. 

The  Philosopher.  I  always  say  "Cer- 
tainly; but  I  shall  be  obliged  to  declare 
them."     That  ends  it. 

Refined  and  Gifted.  My  friends  wouldn't 
like  that  at  all.  It  would  offend  them. 
You  mustn't  tell,  but  I  have  as  commis- 
sions a  dress,  two  packages  of  gloves,  and 
a  large  French  doll,  in  my  trunk. 

The  Philosopher.  Yet  you  will  be 
obliged  to  sign  a  paper  that  you  have 
nothing  dutiable  and  that  everything  you 
have  is  yours. 

Refined  and  Gifted.  If  I  were  to  de- 
clare the  things,  the  duties  would  all  have 
to  come  out  of  my  own  pocket.  I 
shouldn't  have  the  face  to  collect  it  from 
my  friends. 

The  Philosopher.  They  expect  you  to 
fib,  of  course.  You  prefer,  then,  to  cheat 
the  Government  rather  than  disappoint 
persons  who  made  use  of  you  in  order  to 
accomplish  that  very  thing  ? 

Refined  and  Gifted.  You  don't  put  it 
nicely  at  all,  Mr.  Philosopher.  Besides, 
the  things  are  mine.  I  paid  for  them 
with  my  own  money ;  and,  until  1  am 
paid  back,  the  things  belong  to  me. 
There,  now,  why  shouldn't  I  sign  the 
paper  ? 

The  Philosopher.  A  shallow  sophistry. 
A  merchant  who  acted  on  that  theory 
would  be  sent  to  jail.  Will  a  refined  and 
gifted  instructress  of  youth,  whose  mission 
in  life  it  is  to  lead  the  young  in  the  paths 
of  virtue,  evade  the  law  by  a  subterfuge  ? 

Refined  and  Gifted.  It's  an  odious  law. 
My  family  all  believe  in  free  trade. 

The  Philosopher.  Very  possibly.  But 
it  is  the  law. 

Refined  and  Gifted  (after  a  pause).     I 
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don't  care.      Jf  I  declare  the  things  they 
would  never  forgive  me,  and  1  tfford 

to  pay  charges  on  their  things  m 
I've  only  just  enough  money  to  get  home, 
anyway.  Perhaps  no  one  will  ask  me  to 
sign  it.  By  the  way,  how  mu<  h  ought  I 
to  give  the  man  if  he  passes  everything 
nicely  ? 

The  Philosopher.    Nothing.   That  would 
be  bribery. 

Refined  and   Gifted.      Why,  I    thought 
all  men  did  that. 

The  Philosopher.     Chiefly  women  who 
try  to  smuggle.    (Silence  of  five  minutes.) 

Refilled  and  Gifted.      I   don't  care.      I 
shall  sign  it. 

And  she  did. 

Those  whose  office  it  is  to  utter  the  last 
word  over  the  dead  rarely   yield  to  the 
temptation  to  raise  the  mantle  of  charity 
and  show  the  man  or  woman  in  all  his  or 
her  imperfections.    Society  prefers  to  err  <  m 
the  side  of  mercy  and  forbearance,  and 
to  consign  dust  to  dust  with  beautiful  gen- 
eralizations  of  hope  and  congratulation, 
even  though  the  subject  of  the  obsequies 
be  a  widely  known  sinner.     However  fit- 
ting it  may  be  to  ignore  the  truth  in  the 
presence  of  death,  there  can  be  no  greater 
peril  for  one  in  your  predicament  than  to 
cherish   the  easy-going  doctrine  that  you 
are  willing  to  take  your  chance  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.     The  democratic  proposition 
that  everyone  is  as  good  as  his  neighbor  is 
readily  amended  so  as  to  read  that,  if  you  are 
as  good  as  your  neighbor,  everybody  ought 
to  be  satisfied.     A  philosopher  has  a  right  to 
take  liberties  with  the  dead  which  a  clergy- 
man must  deny  himself.      "  1  )ied  at  his  late 
residence  on  the  5thinst.,  Solomon  Grundy, 
in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age.    Friends 
are  kindly  requested  not  to  send  h\m 
Perhaps  you  saw  it?    Very  likely  you  knew 
him.     If  so,  you  may  have  attended  the 
funeral  and  heard  read   oxer  his  bier  the 
beautiful  words,  "I    heard   a   voice   from 
Heaven  which  said,  write   Blessed  are  the 
dead  who  die  in  the  Lord,"  ami  the  hymn, 
which  the  family  had  requested,  "  Nearer, 
my  God,  to  Thee."     The  officiating  clei . 
man  was  not  to  blame.      Solomon  Grundy 
had  worshipped  at  his  church   with 
ularity  tor  twenty  years,  and  had  be< 
fairly  generous  contributor  to  foreign 
domestic  missions,  in  spite  of  the  fait  that 
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he  had  the  reputation  down-town  of  being 
close  as  the  bark  of  a  tree.  The  obituary 
notices  in  the  newspapers  referred  to  him 
as  "  a  leading  merchanl  "  and  "a  gentle- 
man of  the  old  school."  No  wonder  that 
the  Rev.  Peter  Tyson,  who  is  a  brave  man 
and  has  been  known  to  rear  on  occasions, 
felt  that  he  could  let  himself  go  without  in- 
jure to  his  conscience.  Besides,  even  so 
discriminating  a  person  as  your  Philos- 
opher saw  fit  to  attend  the  funeral,  and 
remembering  that  the  old  gentleman  had 
given  him  a  wedding  present,  would  prob- 
ably have  ordered  a  wreath  but  for  the 
wishes  of  the  family.  And  yet  the  facts  of 
Solomon  Grundy's  life,  when  examined  in 
a  philosophic  spirit,  serve  chiefly  to  point  a 
moral  for  one  who  is  in  search  of  the  ideal. 
Read  the  itinerary  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage 
and  judge  for  yourself; 

Infancy  (first  six  years). — No  reliable 
data  except  a  cherubic  miniature,  and  the 
family  tradition  that  he  once  threw  into 
the  fire  a  necklace  belonging  to  his  grand- 
mother. People  who  know  all  about  such 
matters  will  tell  you  that  during  these  first 
six  years  the  foundations  of  character  are 
laid.  The  miniature  was  always  said  to 
bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  his  ma- 
ternal grandfather,  who  was  a  man  of — 
nay.  nay,  this  will  never  do.  Those  same 
people  to  whom  I  have  just  referred  will 
tell  you  that  we  inherit  everything  we  are, 
and.  if  I  proceed  on  that  theory,  we  are 
done  with  Solomon  Grundy  as  soon  as  he 
was  born.  Decidedly  a  young  man  or 
woman  in  search  of  the  ideal  cannot 
afford  to  palm  off  on  ancestors  the  re- 
sponsibility for  his  or  her  own  conduct. 

Boyhood  (six  to  sixteen).  —  So-called 
highly  respectable  surroundings  and  good 
educational  advantages.  Here  we  are 
broughl  lace  to  lace  again  with  those 
same  persons  whom  I  have  already  in- 
stanced. They  will  assure  you  that  Sol- 
omon's father  and  mother  and  his  "en- 
vironment "  were  the  responsible-  agents 
during  this  period,  and  that  whatever  Sol- 
omon did  not  inherit  or  have  settled  for 
him  before  his  sixth  year  was  settled  for 
him  by  them  without  the  knowledge  of 
said  Solomon.  This  is  rather  discourag- 
ing .is  a  study  of  Solomon  as  a  conscious, 
activ<  at   it  affords  you  an  opportu- 

nity, if  you  are  not  in  search  of  the  ideal  to 
make  your  parents   and    that    comfortable 


phrase  your  "  environment"  bear  the  bur- 
den of  all  your  shortcomings  until  you  are 
sixteen,  and  serve  as  an  excuse  for  your 
shortcomings  in  the  future. 

Youth  (sixteen  to  twenty-one). — Now 
we  at  least  make  progress.  Solomon  en- 
ters college.  Gets  one  or  two  conditions, 
but  works  them  off  and  stands  erect. 
High  spirits  and  corresponding  conse- 
quences. Becomes  popular  and  idle.  Sub- 
scribes to  the  faith  that  the  object  of  going 
to  college  is  to  study  human  nature,  and 
is  fascinated  by  his  own  acumen.  Sud- 
den revulsion  at  beginning  of  senior  year. 
The  aims  and  responsibilities  of  life  unfold 
themselves  in  absorbing  panorama,  and 
his  soul  is  full  of  high  resolve.  The  world 
is  his  oyster.  Studies  hard  for  six  months 
and  graduates  somewhat  higher  than  had 
been  anticipated.  (Curtain  descends  to 
inspiring  music.)  Solomon  stands  on  the 
threshold  of  life  the  image  of  virile  youth, 
shading  his  brow  and  looking  at  the  prom- 
ised land. 

Early  Manhood  (twenty -one  to  thirty  J. 
— Solomon  decides  to  go  into  business. 
Reasons  chiefly  pecuniary.  No  special 
aptitude  for  anything  else.  Is  sent  abroad 
to  study  more  human  nature,  acquire 
breadth  of  view  and  learn  French.  Does 
so  in  Paris.  Returns  with  some  of  his 
high  resolve  tarnished,  and  with  only  a 
smattering  of  the  language  in  question. 
Goes  into  the  employ  of  a  wholesale  dry- 
goods  merchant,  and  begins  at  the  lowest 
round  of  the  ladder.  Works  hard  and 
absorbedly.  Very  little  leisure.  Devotes 
what  he  has  to  social  diversion.  Devel- 
ops a  pleasing  talent  for  private  theatricals, 
in  the  exercise  of  which  falls  in  love  with 
a  pretty  but  impecunious  young  woman. 
(Slow  and  sentimental  music.)  Yearns  to 
marry,  but  is  advised  by  elderly  business 
friends  that  he  cannot  afford  it.  Dejected 
winter  in  bachelor  apartments.  Takes  up 
with  Schopenhauer.  Spirits  slightly  re- 
stored by  first  rise  on  ladder.  Eschews 
society  and  private  theatricals.  Forms 
relations,  which  recall  Paris,  with  sympa- 
thetic, nomadic-  young  person.  (lets  an- 
other rise  on  the  ladder,  and  is  spoken  of 
among  his  contemporaries  as  doing  well. 

Manhood  (thirty-one  to  forty ). — Works 
steadily  and  makes  several  fortunate  in- 
vestments. Joins  one  or  two  clubs,  and 
gains  eight  pounds  in  weight.    Grows  side- 
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whiskers  or  a  goatee.  Gets  another  rise, 
and  the  following  year  is  taken  into  the 
firm.  Complains  of  dyspepsia,  and  at  ad- 
vice of  physician  buys  saddle-horse.  Con- 
tributes $50  to  charity,  joins  a  book-club 
and  attends  two  political  caucuses.  Thinks 
of  taking  an  active  interest  in  politics,  but 
is  advised  by  elderly  business  friends  that 
it  would  interfere  with  his  business  pros- 
pects. Owing  to  the  death  of  a  member 
of  the  firm,  becomes  second  in  command. 
Thinks  of  changing  bachelor  rooms  and 
wonders  why  he  shouldn't  marry  instead. 
Goes  into  society  a  little  and  looks  about. 
Gains  five  extra  pounds  and  makes  more 
fortunate  investments.  Picks  out  good- 
looking,  sensible  girl  eight  years  younger 
than  himself,  with  a  tidy  property  in  her 
own  right.  Is  conscious  of  being  enrapt- 
ured in  her  presence,  and  deems  himself 
very  much  in  love.  (Orchestra  plays  waltz 
by  Strauss.)  Offers  himself  and  is  ac- 
cepted. Burns  everything  in  his  bachelor 
rooms  and  sells  out  all  his  speculative  in- 
vestments. Regrets  to  observe  that  he  is 
growing  bald.  Impressive  ceremony  and 
large  wedding-cake. 

Manhood — Middle  Age  (forty  to  fifty- 
five). — Conservative  attitude  toward  do- 
mestic expenses.  Works  hard  from  what 
he  calls  "  new  incentive."  Delights  in  the 
peacefulness  of  the  domestic  hearth.  Bliss- 
ful mental  condition.  (Religious  music.) 
Buys  pew  in  Rev.  Peter  Tyson's  church. 
Buys  baby-wagon.  Increasing  profits  in 
dry-goods  business.  Almost  bald.  Gives 
$200  to  foreign  missions.  Is  proud 
of  his  wife's  appearance  and  entertains 
in  moderation.  Becomes  head  of  firm. 
Buys  gold-headed  cane  and  gains  five 
more  pounds.  Goes  to  Europe  for  six 
months,  with  his  wife,  and  conducts  him- 
self with  propriety,  visiting  cathedrals 
and  historical  monuments.  Shows  her 
Paris.  Foresees  financial  complications 
and  turns  ship  accordingly.  Increasing 
family  expenses  and  depressing  conditions 
in  dry-goods  trade.  Completely  bald. 
First  attack  of  gout.  Absorbed  in  busi- 
ness and  in  real-estate  investments.  On 
return  of  commercial  prosperity,  reaps  the 
reward  of  foresight  and  sagacity.  Is 
chosen  director  of  two  railroads  and  a 
trust  company.  Is  elected  president  of 
his  club.  Gives  $500  to  domestic  mis- 
sions.     Buys  new  house   and  a  barouche 


for  his  wife.      Gives   large  evening  enter- 
tainment.    Second  atta<  k  of  gout.      ( 
to   Carlsbad   for   treatment.    (Toccata  by 
Galuppi.) 

Old  Age  (fifty-five  to  sixt  ), — Ad- 

dresses Christian  association  on  "How  to 
Succeed  in  Life."  Is  appointed  tn. 
of  a  hospital  and  an  art  museum.  Votes 
conservatively  on  every  question.  Is  re- 
ferred to  in  newspapers  as  ••  I  lou.  Solomon 
Grundy."  Slight  attack  of  paralysis.  I;  - 
comes  somewhat  venerable  in  app 
ance.  Deplores  degeneracy  of  modern 
ideas.  Retires  from  active  business.  More 
venerable  in  appearance.  Second  attac  k 
of  paralysis  and  death. 

And  that  was  the  end  of  Solomon 
Grundy.  A  highly  respectable  represent- 
ative of  a  second-class  man.  The  term 
suggests  an  idea.  We  have  here  no  first, 
second,  and  third  class  railway  carri 
as  are  found  in  England  and  other 
countries.  But  it  would  be  interesting, 
from  a  philosophic  al  point  of  view,  to  in- 
vent such  a  train  for  the  occasion,  and  be- 
stow our  friends  and  acquaintances,  and. 
indeed,  society  at  large,  according  to  their 
qualifications.  You,  of  course,  are  desir- 
ous to  know  who  are  the  persons  entitled 
to  travel  first-class,  in  order  that  you  may- 
be introduced  to  them  and  avoid  intimacy 
with  the  others,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with 
Christian  charity  and  the  mutual  obliga- 
tions of  social  beings.  But  let  me  first 
dip  my  pen  in  the  ink  again. 


II 


Abracadabra.     Presto  !      Behold  the 
train.      The    gates    are    opened    and    the 
people  press  in.      There  will  not  be  much 
trouble  with    the   third-class    passenj 
See  how  they  take   their  proper  placi 
their  own  accord.      Some  of  them  deserve 
to   ride   second-class  quite   as    much   as 
many  who  will   be  affronted  at   not  I  I 
allowed   to   go    first-class.      Do    you 
that  man  ?    He  is  a  commercial  traveller, 
or   drummer,  and.  naturally,  early  on    the 
ground.      He  doesn't  hesitate  or  examine 
his  tickets,  but  gets  directly  inl  >nd- 

class  smoking-car.  settles  himself,  and 
puts  on  a  silk  cap.  He  knows  that  it  i^ 
useless  to  ask  for  a  first-cl  d  he 
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is  going  to  make  the  best  of  it  (which  is 
good  philosophy).  Verylikelyif  you  were 
sitting  next  to  him  he  would  utter  some 
such  cheery  remark  as,  "  It  will  be  all  the 

same  a  hundred  years  hence,"  and  tell 
you  a  pat  store  to  illustrate  the  situation. 
Did  you  happen  to  notice,  though,  the 
longing  look  he  cast  at  the  first-class 
coa<  hes  as  he  went  by?  I  feel  sure  that 
down  m  his  heart  he  is  ready  to  admit 
that  there'  arc  Mich  things  as  ideals,  after 
all,  and  he  is  making  resolutions  as  to  what 
he  would  do  if  he  could  live  his  life  over 
again. 

Did  you  notice  that  stout,  fashionably 
dressed  man  who  stopped  and  looked  at 
me  \\  itii  a  grin  ?  He  was  trying  it  on,  so 
to  speak.  He  knew  just  as  well  as  Tom 
Johnson,  the  drummer,  that  he  had  no 
righl  to  travel  first-class,  but  he  thought  I 
might  admit  him  on  the  score  of  social 
prestige.  He  is  one  of  the  kindest-hearted 
of  fellows — just  the  man  to  whom  a  friend 
would  apply  in  a  tight  place,  and  I  rather 
think  he  would  be  apt  to  help  an  enemy, 
unless  it  happened  that  something  he  had 
eaten  for  supper  the  night  before  had  dis- 
agreed with  him.  He  has  the  digestion 
of  an  ostrich,  and  he  needs  it,  for  his  skin 
is  full  of  oil,  and  whiskey,  and  tortured 
goose-liver,  and  canvas-back  ducks,  and 
pepper-sauce,  and  ripe  Camembert  cheese, 
and  truffles,  and  Burgundy,  and  many 
other  rich  and  kindred  delicacies.  He 
could  tell  four  different  vintages  of  cham- 
pagne apart  with  his  eyes  shut,  and  he 
has  honor  at  his  club  on  account  of  it. 
11k  name  is  1 1  <  tward  Vincent.  An  illus- 
trious-sounding name,  isn't  it?  He  in- 
herits goul  from  both  sides  of  the  family. 
lie  does  not  know  Tom  Johnson,  the 
drummer.  They  have  moved  in  different 
so<  ial  strata,  but  they  belong  to  the  same 
order  of  human  beings.  There  !  you  no- 
lie  a^ks  Tom  lor  a  light,  and  they 
have  begun  to  talk  together.  They  are 
laughing  now,  and  Tom  is  winking.  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  they  were  making  fun 
of  the  tirst  class  passengers.  Vincenthas 
read  more  or  less  m  his  day.  and  he  rather 
prides    himself   on  what    he  calls   keeping 

abreast  of  the  times  in  the  line  of  thought. 

See,  thee  have  opened  tin-  window,  and 
are  beckoning  to  me.  Let  us  hear  what 
they  ha\  e  to  say. 

Drummer,  A.h,  there, philosopher  !  You 


wouldn't  let  us  in,  and  I  guess  you  know 
your  business.  We've  had  a  good  time 
in  life,  anyhow.  If  the  religious  folk  are 
right,  we  shall  be  in  it  up  to  our  necks. 
If  they're  wrong,  they've  been  wasting  a 
lot  of  valuable  time. 

Howard  Vincent.  We've  ridden  straight, 
at  all  events.  (Vincent  is  an  authority  on 
sporting  matters.)  We  haven't  pretended 
to  be  something  we  were  not.  We've  nev- 
er cheated  anybody,  and  we've  never  lied 
to  anybody,  and  each,  according  to  his 
light  (this  last  qualification  was  for  Tom's 
benefit),  has  been  a  gentleman.  We've 
been  men  of  the  world,  and  we  have 
found  the  world  a  reasonably  satisfactory 
place.     We're  in  no  haste  to  leave  it. 

The  Philosopher.  And  may  I  add,  gen- 
tlemen, that  each  of  you  has  a  kind  and 
generous  heart  ? 

Did  you  observe  how  pleased  they 
looked  when  I  said  that  ?  It  was  a  lit- 
tle weak  of  me  to  say  it,  but  I  could  not 
help  it.  Somehow,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
be  sufficiently  severe  to  such  easy-going, 
pleasant-natured  fellows,  who  are  content 
to  take  the  world  as  they  find  it,  laugh  and 
grow  fat.  Moreover,  Tom  Johnson  lias 
for  twenty  years  supported  his  old  mother 
and  invalid  sister,  and  remained  single  as 
a  consequence  ;  and  Howard  Vincent  has 
a  habit  of  giving  away  delightful  sums 
on  Christmas  Day  without  advertising  the 
fact.  How  often,  on  the  occasion  of 
death,  do  we  hear  the  aphorism  that  every- 
thing counts  for  nothing  save  the  kindly 
deeds  of  the  deceased,  until  one  is  tempted 
to  believe  that  a  genial  commercial  travel- 
ler, like  our  friend,  with  a  benignant  soul 
is  more  admirable  and  inspiring  than  a 
highly  sensitive  gentleman  and  scholar. 
Indisputably  this  is  so  if  the  gentleman 
and  scholar  lacks  the  humanity  for  which 
the  other  is  conspicuous  ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, it  behooves  the  soul  in  search  of  the 
ideal  to  beware  of  the  slough  of  mere 
warm-heartedness.  It  is  an  attribute 
which,  if  relied  on  too  exclusively  as  a 
leavening  force,  is  readily  made  to  sub- 
serve very  ordinary  purposes.  The  two 
Falstaffian  men  in  the  second-class  car 
belong  there,  even  though  you  might 
find  their  kindly  ways  and  their  stories  at- 
tractive up  to  a  certain  point.  They  are 
of  the  class  of  men  who.  more  signally 
perhaps  than    any  other,  bar  the  path  of 
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the  world's  progress  toward  the  stars  by 
means  of  the  argument  that  what  has  been 
must  be,  and  that  what  is  is  good  enough. 
They  are  of  the  men  who  shrug  their 
shoulders  when  the  hope  is  expressed  that 
the  abuse  of  liquor  may  be  lessened  and 
finally  controlled  ;  who  sneer  at  the  ef- 
forts of  the  police  authorities  to  shut  up 
all  the  houses  of  ill-repute,  on  the  ground 
that  prostitution  has  always  existed  and 
must  always  exist.  (That  it  will  never  be- 
come "  unpopular,"  as  the  drummer  would 
tell  you  in  his  breezy  way.)  Assuredly, 
you  need  to  be  on  your  guard  against  in- 
fatuation with  those  big,  genial  and  (usu- 
ally) pot-bellied  personages  whose  large 
hearts  and  abundant  charity  and  splendid 
appetites  allow  them  to  discard  as  un- 
worthy of  a  sensible  man's  regard  every- 
thing but  honesty,  reading,  spelling  and 
arithmetic  (add,  in  the  case  of  Howard  Vin- 
cent, a  dash  of  accomplishments  and  agnos- 
tic philosophy),  Worcestershire  sauce  and 
jests  of  custom-made  humor.  Blessed  be 
humor.  The  man  or  woman  without  it  is 
like  a  loaf  of  stale  bread  or  a  cup  of  brack- 
ish water.  But  to  be  content  with  the  mere 
workaday  world  and  its  ways  is  like  trav- 
elling perpetually  with  a  grip-sack.  When 
we  open  the  grip-sack,  what  do  we  find  ? 
The  barest  necessaries  of  life,  without  a 
trace  of  anything  which  inspires  or  refines. 
I  have  no  desire  to  betray  the  private  af- 
fairs of  any  commercial  traveller,  or  to  im- 
ply that  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare  are  not 
occasionally  to  be  found  both  in  the  kit  of 
the  travelling  man  and  the  English  leather 
trunk  of  the  more  elegant  man  of  fashion. 
I  am  simply  cautioning  you,  my  male  cor- 
respondents, to  beware  of  accepting  as 
final  your  world  as  you  find  it.  Nothing 
is  more  sure  to  make  you  a  second-class 
person.  Mere  good  -  natured  common- 
sense  ("  horse-sense,"  as  our  drummer 
would  call  it)  is  a  useful  virtue,  but  it 
would  keep  civilization  ordinary  to  the 
crack  of  doom. 

Ah!  now  we  are  likely  to  have  trouble. 
Notice,  please,  the  lady  coming  this  way. 
How  graceful  and  elegant  she  is.  A  deli- 
cate, refined  face  and  bearing.  See  how 
she  sidles  off  from  the  third  and  second 
class  passengers  with  an  expression  of  dis- 
taste for  them  which  suggests  pain.  She 
cannot  bear  coarse  people.  She  believes 
herself  to  be  an  intellectual  woman  with 


serious  tastes.      She  aims  to  be  a  spiritual 
person   and   she    reads  man)  —by 

Emerson,  Matthew  Arnold,  Pater,  and 
others.  She  is  fond  of  history  and  pol 
not  of  this  country,  because  she  <  laims  that 
it  is  vulgar  and  lacks  picturesqueness.  But 
she  can  tell  you  all  about  the  governments 
of  Europe,  and  who  is  prime  ministi 
or  in  authority  in  each  of  them.  Dei 
racy  does  not  interest  her.  It  seems  to 
her  to  concern  the  affairs  of  dirty  or  com- 
mon people;  and  she  cares  nothing  for  the 
great  social  questions  of  the  age.  They 
appear  to  her  to  clash  with  personal  spirit- 
uality and  culture.  She  is  very  sensitive. 
She  has  made  a  study  of  music,  especially 
Wagner.  She  is  very  particular  as  to  what 
she 'has  to  eat,  but  the  grossness  of  men, 
as  she  calls  it,  offends  her  seriously.  She 
believes  herself  to  be  not  very  strong  physi- 
cally, and  she  is  nervous  on  the  subject  of 
arsenic  in  wall-papers  and  germs  in  drink- 
ing-water. She  has  retained  her  maiden- 
ly instincts  to  the  last. 

What  is  that  you  ask,  madam?  A  scat 
in  a  first-class  carriage.  Ex<  use  me,  you 
cannot  go  in  there.  You  belong  in  the 
second-class  section  of  the  train.  Mistake? 
There  is  no  mistake.  1  understand  per- 
fectly. I'm  ready  to  take  your  word  for 
it  that  you  have  read  Dante  in  the  orig- 
inal, and  I  know  that  you  are 

Chaste  as  the  icicle 
That's  curded  by  the  frost  from  puresl  snow, 
And  hangs  on  Dian's  temple. 

(Doubtless  you  recall  the  quotation.) 
But  you  must  stay  out.  Your  ticket  reads 
"Personal  culture  and  individual  salva- 
tion," and  it  entitles  you  to  ride  in  any  of 
those  second-class  cars.  You  don't  like 
the  passengers?  1  am  very  sorry,  I'm  sure, 
but  my  instructions  are  explicit.  I 
told  to  keep  out  all  ladies  of  your  kind, 
who  think  that  the  ideal  is  to  be  attained 
by  hugging  themselves  to  themselves  (ex- 
cuse the  coarseness  of  the  metaphor,  ma- 
dam) all  their  days  in  a  hot-house  atmos- 
phere, and  playing  bo-peep  with  their 
souls.      Vou  intend  to  write  a  Lett* 

it  to  the  Boston  Evening ?     ( 

well.     Vou  will  have  to  ride  seconds 
all  the  same. 

Enter  a  clergyman.     This  seems 
promising. 
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Clergyman.  Is  this  the  first-class  sec- 
tion?    I  think  my  scat  must  be  in  here. 

Philosopher.  First-class  lure,  sir.  Tick- 
ets, please.  {Aside  to  correspondent.}  A 
modest  gentleman,  forsooth. 

Clergyman  {stops  fumbling  in  his  pocket 
for  his  tickets  and  sniffs  suspiciously).  I 
smell  tobacco.  Is  there  a  smoking-caron 
the  first-class  train? 

Philosopher.  There  is  for  those  who 
smoke. 

Clergyman.  An  outrage,  sir.  An  un- 
christian outrage.  I  suppose  next  that 
y<  iu  will  tell  me  that  intoxicating  fluids  are 
sold  there. 

Philosopher.  Yes,  sir,  to  those  who  use 
them.  All  the  first-class  passengers  un- 
derstand the  use  of  such  things  in  modera- 
tion.    They  are  not  injured  by  them. 

(  rgyman.  A  flimsy  argument,  sir. 
Think  of  the  example.  I  repeat  it,  sir; 
think  of  the  example.  I  protest  against 
it.  sir.  as  a  crime  against  our  highest  civili- 
zation. 1 — I  will  have  you  removed  from 
office.  You  are  not  fit  to  hold  your  posi- 
tion. 1  will  see  the  governor  about  it  im- 
mediately.     I — I  

Philosopher  {to  correspondent).  He  fan- 
i  us  that  he  is  arguing  on  the  liquor  ques- 
tion before  a  board  of  police  commission- 
ers.  (To  clergyman.)  The  gentleman  will 
come  to  order. 

Clergyjnan.  I  insist  on  having  the  smok- 
ing  and  drinking  car  detached,  or  I  will 
not  ride  on  the  train. 

Philosopher.  You  will  not  ride  in  the 
first-class  portion  of  it,  in  any  event.  Your 
ticket  reads  "  Well-intentioned  but  over- 
bearing visionary  enthusiast."     Come,  sir, 

is  on,  or,  in  spite  of  your  cloth,  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  put  youin  charge  of  an  offi- 
for  disturbing  the  peace. 

I  was  interrupted  here  by  mv  wife.  Jo- 
sephine. "Of  course  I  understand."  said 
she,  "  that  he  wa>  very  overbearing,  and  1 
have  heard  you  say  before  that  clergymen 
are  ni(. re  apt  to  lose  their  temper  before 
committees  than  most  other  people.  Hut 
the  poor  man  was  desperately  in  earnest. 
The  whole  thing  means  so  much  to  him. 
lie  believes  that  the  world  will  never  be 
redeemed  until  liquor  and  tobacco  are  no 
longer  used  in  it.  Do  you  mean  that  you 
really  think  this  will  never  come  to  pass0  " 

"  Never  is  a  long  tune,  my  dear,"  said  I. 


"  But  you  were  discussing  the  ideal." 

"To  be  sure.  Have  you  ever  consid- 
ered the  matter  from  the  moderate-drinker 
and  smoker's  point  of  view  ?  Brain-weary, 
muscle-tired  men  have,  from  generation  to 
generation,  found  a  glass  of  wine  or  spirit 
and  a  cigar  a  refreshment  and  a  comfort. 
Neither  agrees  with  some,  and  many  abuse 
the  use  of  both.  Drunkenness  among  the 
poor  and  tippling  among  the  rich  are,  per- 
haps, the  greatest  enemies  of  civilization  ; 
and,  consequently,  there  is  a  corps  of  many 
women  and  some  men  who  cry  out  upon 
the  use  of  alcohol  as  incompatible  with  the 
world's  progress.  This  sentiment  at  the 
polls  expresses  itself  chiefly  in  very  small 
minorities,  unless  the  voters  are  reasonably 
near  to  some  large  city  or  town.  The  fail- 
ure of  the  movement  to  make  important 
headway  might  be  ascribed  to  the  fact 
that  the  mass  of  people  are  still  unenlight- 
ened, were  there  any  signs  that  the  intel- 
ligent workers  of  the  world  are  disposed  <.o 
side  with  the  wearers  of  the  white  ribbon. 
The  use  of  champagne,  claret,  brandy,  and 
whiskey  continues  unabated  over  the  civil- 
ized world,  if  one  is  to  judge  by  economic 
statistics  and  trade  circulars.  They  are 
quaffed  on  state  and  festal  occasions, 
generally  with  moderation,  by  lords  and 
ladies,  statesmen,  lawyers,  doctors,  bank- 
ers, soldiers,  poets,  artists,  and  often  by 
bishops  and  clergymen.  At  ninety-nine 
out  of  every  hundred  formal  dinner-parties 
in  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  or  New  York, 
alcohol  is  offered  in  some  form  to  the 
guests  as  a  stimulus  to  conversation,  and, 
were  it  not  so.  there  would  be  ninety-nine 
grumblers  to  every  one  man  or  woman 
who,  at  present,  turns  his  or  her  glasses 
down  with  an  ill-bred,  virtuous  air." 

••  And  yet,"  said  Josephine,  "  1  have 
heard  you  say  constantly  that  it  would  be 
no  particular  deprivation  to  you  to  give 
up  wine." 

••  No  more  it  would.  In  this  country, 
with  its  stimulating  climate,  most  nervous 
people  are  better  for  a  very  little  if  any 
alcohol,  and  many  men  are  apt  to  find 
that  it  is  simpler  not  to  drink  at  all.  But, 
remember,  we  are  considering  the  question 
whether  there  is  any  reason  why  the  man 
or  woman  in  perfect  health,  and  in  search 
of  the  ideal,  should  be  a  teetotaler,  and  if 
there  is  any  probability  that  the  world  will 
banish  alcohol  and  cigars  from  the  digni- 
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fled  occasions  of  the  future.  In  other 
words,  when  the  world  has  learned  not  to 
drink  and  smoke  too  much,  will  it  cease 
to  drink  and  smoke  altogether  ?  I  know 
that  the  advocates  of  total-abstinence  ar- 
gue about  the  serenity  and  sane  joy  of  a 
cold-water  banquet,  and  it  may  be  that 
we  are  a  trifle  hysterical  in  our  declarations 
that  conversation  must  lag  until  one  has 
had  a  glass  of  champagne  ;  but  is  not  much 
of  the  light,  masculine  laughter  of  life 
associated  with  the  fruit  of  the  grape  and 
the  aroma  of  tobacco  ?  Have  you  ever 
tried  to  picture  to  yourself  a  world  as  it 
would  be  if  there  were  well-enforced,  rigid 
prohibition  everywhere,  and  the  tobacco- 
plant  were  no  more  ?  " 

Josephine  gave  a  little  laugh.  "You 
say  the  masculine  laughter  of  the  world. 
I  assure  you  that  much  of  the  masculine 
laughter  which  you  associate  with  the 
fruit  of  the  grape  is  associated  in  the 
feminine  mind  with  conjugal  or  maternal 
tears.  I  quite  understand  your  appeal  to 
the  imagination  from  the  masculine  point 
of  view.  That  is,  I  suppose  the  words 
wine  and  tobacco  bring  in  their  train  for 
man  many  pleasing  and  even  inspiriting 
images ;  that  under  their  influence  the 
soldier  believes  himself  more  brave  and 
wins  battles  in  anticipation ;  that  the  artist 
gets  a  glimpse  of  his  great  picture,  and 
that  the  tired  husband  and  father  sees 
evolve  from  the  bottom  of  his  beer-mug 
a  transfigured  reflection  of  his  wife  and 
children.  But  we  women,  who,  as  a  sex, 
have  always  done  without  wine  and  to- 
bacco, know  from  experience  that,  how- 
ever lofty  and  delightful  your  visions  at 
such  times,  there  is  always  a  reaction  after 
alcohol,  and  that  we  generally  get  the  full 
benefit  of  the  reaction.  If,  now,  inspiring 
visions  never  came  to  us  and  other  total- 
abstainers,  there  would  seem  to  be  some 
reason  why  we  should  be  willing  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  man's  inebrieties  a  little 
longer;  but  really,  my  dear  philosopher, 
is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  we  do 
not  entertain  visions  quite  as  inspiring  and 
delightful  as  yours  ?  We  drink  only  tea — 
too  much  of  it  for  our  nerves,  I  dare 
say — but  we  will  gladly  give  that  up  if 
you  will  abjure  alcohol  and  cigars.  There 
certainly  is  no  poetry  in  the  aroma  of 
tobacco  in  the  curtains,  next  day,  and  we 
pass  the  morning  with  it  when  you  have 


gone  down-town.      Don't  you  think  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  humbug   in  the  n< 
that  in  order  to  laugh  lightly  and  remem- 
ber gladly  men  need  to  be  titillated  either 
by    wine    or    toba<  c<  I'm    glad    you 

wouldn't  allow  that  bumptious 
to  ride  in  a  first-class  car,  bur    1  d 
why  the  world  should  not  be  jusl 
and  many  women  twice  as  happy,  if  I 
were   no  wine    or  tobacco.      Only   think 
how    light-hearted    woman    would    1 
the  incubus  of  man's  drunkenness,  under 
which  she  has  staggered  for  hundred 
years,  should  be  lifted  off  forever  ! 
would  be  so  bubbling  over  with  happiness 
that,  even  though  as  a  consequence  man 
were  in  the   dumps   and  without  visions, 
she  would  make  him  merry  in    spite    oi 
himself." 

"Very    likely,   Josephine.      I    am    dis- 
posed to  agree  with  you  that  the  jest  and 
merriment  of  masculine  youth  would  not 
be  entirely  and  hopelessly  repressed.     But 
you  do  not  take  sufficiently  into  consider- 
ation — and  in  this  you  imitate  the  bump- 
tious clergyman  who  was  going  to   have 
me   removed — the   world's  cravings   and 
necessities    as    a  world.      If.  pardon    me, 
men  were   all  women   in    their  appetites. 
and   life   were   one    grand    pastoral  a  la 
Puvis    de    Chavannes — if,   in    short,    the 
world    were    not    the    bustling,    feverish, 
perplexing,     exhausting,    crushing,    cruel 
world,  men  would  not  crave  stimulants  to 
help  them  to  do  their  work  or  to  forget  it. 
If  there  were  no  alcohol  or  cigars,  would 
not  those  who   now  use  either  to    es 
have    recourse    to    some    other    form    of 
stimulant    or  fatigue   and   pain    disgi   s 
instead  ?     Why   should  those  who   have 
learned    the    great     lesson    of     life,    self- 
control,  renounce  the  enjoyment  i 
artificially   strengthened     or   cheered 
cause  others  let  their  appetites  run  away 
with  them   and  make  beasts  of  them  ?      I 
have,  indeed,  already  s  1  that   it  is 

a  dangerous  argument  to  instance  an  ex- 
isting state  of  affair-  as  a  reason   against 
change  :   but  1  beg  to  call  your  al 
to  the  fact  that  the  world  seems   to 
very  little  heed  to  the  lamentations  of  the 
teetotalers,   so    far    as    total-abstir 
concerned.      There  has  beer,  a  ch; 
temper  among  all    classes  in  the  direction 
of  moderation    in    the   use   of  liqu< 
wine,  ami   legislation   regulating  ani 
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stricting  li<  enses  is  becoming  popular. 
But  if  the  wearers  of  the  white  ribbon 
were  to  make-  inquiries  of  the  dealers  in 
glass-ware,  they  would  find  thai  no  fewer 
newly  married  couples,  among  the  educa- 
ted and  well-to-do  in  every  country,  buy 
wine  glasses  as  .1  accessary  table  article, 
iu  order  to  provide  wine  or  beer  for  those 
whom  they  expect  to  entertain.  There 
are  certainly  no  signs  that  society,  in  the 
besl  sense,  has  any  intention  of  adopting 
prohibition  as  a  cardinal  virtue,  but  many 
3  that  it  is  seriously  determined  to 
111  ike  warfare  on  inebriety,  and  no  longer 
to  proffer  it  the  cloak  of  social  protection 
when  the  offenders  happen  to  be  what  the 
world  used  to  call  gentlemen.  One's  ideal 
should  not  be  too  remote  from  probable 
human  conclusions,  and  it  does  not  seem 
likely,  from  present  indications,  that  man, 
unless  he  be  persuaded  that  the  moderate 
use  of  stimulants  is  seriously  injurious  to 
his  health,  will  ever  be  willing  to  banish 
them  from  the  markets  of  the  world  be- 
cause a  certain  portion  of  the  community 
Las  not  the  necessary  intelligence  or  self- 
control  to  use  them  with  discretion.  As 
for  tobacco,  it  is  a  long  cry  from  now  to 
the  millennium,  but  a  philosopher  cannot 
afford,  at  this  stage  of  the  itinerary,  to  cut 
off  the  smoking-car  from  the  first-class 
portion  of  the  train,  for  by  so  doing  he 
might  confound  even  archbishops  and 
other  exemplary  personage 


III 


I  was  interrupted  at  tin's  point  in  my 
letter  by  the  loud  ringing  of  the  front- 
door bell.  Glancing  at  the  clock.  I  ob- 
served that  it  was  eleven.  Consequently, 
the  servants  must  have  gone  to  bed. 
Under  these  circumstances,  a  philosopher 
has  to  open  the  fronl  door  himself,  or 
submit  to  .1  prolonged  tintinnabulation. 
"Ting  a  ling  a.  ling  a  ling  a-ling  "  went 
the  bell  again. 

"  It    must    be    a    telegram,"  said    Jose 
phine.      "  I  wonder  what   has  happened?" 
"  <  )l  a  dinner  im  nation  which  tin-    ser 

van!  was  told  to  deliver  this  morning,"  1 

answered.  ••  (  me  would  suppose  that,  alter 
turning  out  the  gas  m  the  hall,  one  could 
work  without  callers." 


Having  lighted  up,  and  having  unbolted 
the  inner  door,  1  beheld,  through  the  glass 
window  of  the  outer,  a  young  man  in  a 
slouch  hat.  Evidently  he  was  not  a  tele- 
graph-messenger or  a  domestic.  Nor  did 
he  have  exactly  the  aspect  of  a  mid-night 
marauder.  Nevertheless,  I  opened  the 
door  merely  a  crack  and  inquired,  gruffly: 

"  What  do  you  wish?  " 

Said  a  blithe,  friendly  voice  :  "  I  saw 
your  light,  and  I  took  the  liberty  of  ring- 
ing. Can't  you  give  me  3,000  words  on 
the  death  of  the  Czar  of  Russia  ?  " 

Before  he  had  finished  this  sentence,  he 
had  backed  me,  by  his  persuasive  man- 
ner, from  the  vestibule  into  the  hall,  and 
I  remembered  vaguely  that  I  had  seen 
him  somewhere. 

"I'm  the  local  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Despatch,'''1  he  said,  to  refresh 
my  memory. 

I  recollected  then  that  he  had  tried  to 
interview  me  six  months  before  on  my 
domestic  interior,  and  that  I  had  politely 
declined  the  honor.  He  was  a  lean,  alert, 
bright-eyed  man  of  thirty-live  with  a  pleas- 
ant smile. 

"  Isn't  it  rather  late  to  ring  my  door- 
bell? "  I  inquired,  with  dignity.  (My  men- 
tal language  was,  "  What  do  you  mean, 
you  infernal  young  reprobate,  by  ringing 
my  door-bell  at  this  hour  of  the  night  on 
such  an  impudent  errand  ?  "  But,  in  the 
presence  of  the  press,  even  a  philosopher 
is  disposed  to  be  diplomatic.) 

"  1  needed  you,  badly."  was  the  reply. 
"  I've  got  to  wire  to  New  York  to-night 
three  thousand  words  on  the  death  of  the 
Czar." 

"What  do  I  know  about  the  Czar  of 
Russia?  Why  don't  you  go  to  the  histor- 
ians or  politicians?  There  are  several  in 
the  neighborhood.      I'm  a  philosopher." 

'•  I've  tried  them."  he  said,  with  a  pa- 
tient smile.  "They  were  out  or  in  bed. 
Then  1  thought  of  you.  Anything  you 
would  say  on  the  subject  would  be  read 
with  great  interest." 

■•  Pshaw  !  "  1  answered. 

By  this  time  he  had  backed  me  into  the 
dining-room,  ami,  under  the  influence  of 
diplomacy,  1  searched  for  a  box  of  cigars. 
I  had  no  intention  of  giving  him  a  single 
word  on  the  deceased  ruler  of  all  the 
Russias,  but  I  wished  to  let  myself  down 
easy,  so  to  speak,  and  retain  his  good-will. 
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"Ah!"  he  said,  settling  in  a  chair,  with  a 
Cabana,  "this  is  the  first  restful  moment 
I  have  had  to-day."  He  was  pensive 
during  a  few  puffs,  then  he  added:  "A 
reporter's  life  is  not  all  strawberry  ice- 
cream. Do  you  suppose  I  enjoy  rousing 
a  man  at  this  hour  of  the  night?  It 
makes  me  shiver  whenever  I  do  it." 

"I  should  think  it  might,"  I  answered, 
in  spite  of  myself.  "  Some  men  would  be 
apt  to  resent  it." 

"You  misunderstand  me.  I  do  not 
shiver  from  physical  fear,  but  because  my 
sense  of  propriety  is  wounded.  I  dare 
say,"  he  continued,  looking  at  me  narrow- 
ly, "that  you  think  I  take  no  interest  in  the 
ideal;  that  you  suppose  me  to  be  a  mate- 
rialistic Philistine." 

You  will  appreciate  that  this  was  start- 
ling and  especially  interesting  to  me  under 
the  circumstances.  I,  in  my  turn,  exam- 
ined my  visitor  more  carefully.  There  were 
evidences  in  his  countenance  of  a  sensi- 
tive soul,  and  of  refined  intelligence.  The 
thought  occurred  to  me  that  here  was  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  testimony.  "  I  think 
that  every  thoughtful  man  must  take  an 
interest  in  the  ideal,"  I  answered,  "and,  in 
spite  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  I  had  not 
set  you  down  as  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
Curiously  enough,  however,  I  was  busy 
when  the  bell  rang  answering  a  letter  from 
several  correspondents  in  search  of  the 
ideal.  I  will  read  it  to  you,  if  you  like,  as 
far  as  I  have  got." 

Perhaps  I  hoped  that  in  submitting  he 
would  appear  slightly  crest-fallen.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  he  showed  obvious  enthusi- 
asm at  the  suggestion,  and  begged  me  to 
fetch  my  manuscript  at  once.  Josephine 
met  me  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  whis- 
pered that  she  had  been  dying  with  curi- 
osity to  know  who  it  was. 

"A  reporter,"  I  whispered,  in  reply. 

"What  does  he  wish  for  ?" 

"Three  thousand  words  on  the  death 
of  the  Czar  of  Russia,"  I  said,  mysterious- 
ly; then  I  picked  up  my  letter  and  glided 
away  with  my  finger  on  my  lips.  "  If  he 
stays  too  long,  dear,  you  may  come  down, 
as  a  gentle  hint." 

I  began  to  read,  and,  as  I  read,  my  heart 
warmed  toward  my  visitor  on  account  of 
the  absorbed  attention  he  paid  to  my  phil- 
osophy. "  And  now,"  said  I,  when  I  had 
finished,  "  pray  tell  what  is   your    ideal  ? 


You  have  told    me  that   you    were   inter- 
ested in  one." 

He  shook  his  head  sadly.  "No  i 
ter  about  me.  It's  too  late.  1  can  only 
shiver  and  go  on.  But  I'm  interested  in 
what  you're  trying  to  do,  and,  if  you  like. 
I'm  willing  to  throw  in  a  word  now 
then  while  you  work  it  out.  I'm  glad." 
he  added,  "that  you  hit  the  back  numbers 
a  rap." 

I  told  him  that  he  was  not  exactly  in- 
telligible. 

"I  mean  the  old  familiar  aspirants  :  in 
particular  the  lady  interested  in  culture 
and  personal  salvation.  There  was  no 
question  about  the  man  of  the  world  and 
the  drummer  ;  one  might  feel  kindly 
toward  them,  but  of  course  they  must  ride 
second-class,  and  most  newspaper  men 
would  ride  with  them — and  some  of  the 
editors  would  have  to  go  third.  Easy- 
going commonness  is  the  curse  of  de- 
mocracy, even  if  I,  who  am  a  democrat 
of  the  democrats,  do  say  it.  But  what  I 
like  most — and  it's  the  nub  of  the  whole 
matter — is  that  you  knew  enough  to  throw 
out  that  woman  ;  she  might  equally  well 
have  been  a  man,  for  there  are  plentv  of 
the  same  sort.  If  you'll  excuse  my  saying 
so,"  he  said,  biting  his  cigar  fiercely,  "  I 
shouldn't  have  expected  it  of  aphilosopher 
like  you,  and  I  honor  your  intelligence 
because  of  it.  The  man  or  woman  of  to- 
day in  search  of  the  ideal  comes  plumb 
up  against  sweating,  bleeding,  yearning 
democracy,  and  whoever  funks,  or  shirks 
the  situation  has  no  first-class  soul — be 
he  or  she  ever  so  delicate,  or  cultured,  or 
learned." 

I  could  not  but  feel  gratified  at  his  fer- 
vor, nor  did  1  mind  his  bringing  his  hand 
down  on  the  table  with  the  last  word  by 
wav  of  emphasis,  for  he  had  grasped  my 
meaning  precisely.  Evidently,  too.  he  had 
taken  the  bit  between  his  teeth  and  meant 
to  have  his  say.  for.  as  he  lighted  another 
cigar,  his  nostrils  dilated  with  suppress 
earnestness  and  his  eye  gleamed  signifi- 
cantly. 

"  I'm  not  a   man  oi  culture."  he  con- 
tinued.     "  I  have  the  effrontery,  from  the 
necessities  of   my  trade,  to   ring   at    j 
door-bell  at  midnight,  and  I  knowmy 
limitations,   but     I    know  what    cultun     - 
When  1  stand  on  the  cliff   and    watch  the 
waves  hurl  themselves  against  the  sh< 
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when  on  a  peaceful  summer's  night  I  view 
the  heavens  in  their  glory,  I  realize  in 
my  own  behalf  something  of  what  those 
who  have  had  more  opportunities  than  1 
are  able  to  feel,  and  I  know  that  I  am  il- 
literate ami  common  as  compared  with 
many.  But,  Mr.  Philosopher,  what  has 
been  the  philosophy  of  beauty  and  art  and 
intellect  and  elegance  through  all  the  cen- 
turies until  lately?  Individual  seclusion, 
appropriation,  and  arrogance.  The  ad- 
mirable soul,  the  admirable  genius,  the  ad- 
mirable refinement  was  that  which  gloried 
in  its  superiority  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
and  claimed  the  right  of  aloofness.  The 
monk  and  the  mm  lived  apart  from  the 
common  life,  and  were  thought  to  walk 
nearer  heaven  because  of  it.  That  idea  of 
the  priesthood  has  nearly  passed  away,  but 
aloofness  and  arrogance  are  still  too  typi- 
cal of  the  mental  and  the  social  aristocrats. 
They  glory  in  their  own  superiority  and 
delicacy,  lift  their  skirts  if  they're  women, 
hold  their  noses  if  they're  men,  and  thank 
heaven  they  are  not  as  the  masses  are. 
They  are  charitable,  they  are  sometimes 
generous,  and  invariably  didactic,  but  they 
hold  aloof  from  the  common  herd.  They 
refuse  to  open  the  gates  of  sympathy,  and 
sometimes  it  seems  as  though  the  gates 
will  never  be  opened  until  they  are  broken 
down  by  the  masses." 

M  y  visitor  suddenly  stopped,  and  started 
to  rise  from  his  chair.  Turning  to  invest- 
igate the  cause  of  the  interruption,  I  en- 
countered my  wife.  Josephine,  armed  with 
a  tray  containing  a  brazier  and  the  essen- 
tials lor  a  midnight  repast. 

"  You  will  be  able  to  talk  better  if  you 
have  something  to  eat,"  she  exclaimed, 
affably. 

The   ceremony   of   introduction  having 

been  performed  successfully  without  caus- 

■  iUT    guest    lo    notice  that  we   did   not 

know  his  name,  I  begged  him  to  continue 

his  address. 

••  Yes,  do,''  said  Josephine,  "  while  I 
cook  the  o\  |  could  not  help  over- 

hearing a  little  of  your  conversation,  so  I 
know  tl  ral  drift." 

NOTE.        That    means    she    had    been 
leaning  over  the  banisters,  listening.) 

••  A  lunch  will  taste  very  good,"  said 
the  reporter. 

(  V  » i  i         1  [ere  he  ran  up  against  one  of 

my  pel   prejudices,  and  for  a  moment   I 


almost  forgot  that  I  was  doing  the  hon- 
ors of  my  own  house.  I  almost  said  : 
"  Speaking  of  democracy  and  culture,  my 
dear  sir,  1  should  like  to  inquire  if  you 
have  any  authority  for  your  use  of  the 
word  'lunch  '  ?  As  employed  by  the  ap- 
propriating and  the  arrogant  it  has  long- 
meant  a  meal  or  a  bite  between  breakfast 
and  dinner;  but,  as  used  by  democracy, 
it  seems  to  apply  to  afternoon  tea  or  late 
stipper  equally  wrell.") 

"  We  were  speaking  of  the  ideal,"  he 
continued,  addressing  my  wife,  "  and  I 
was  just  saying  that  only  recently  had  the 
world  of  noblest  thought  and  aims  begun 
to  recognize  that  an  ideal  life  must  ne<  - 
essarily  include  interest  in  and  sympathy 
for  common  humanity,  and  that  the  mere 
aristocrat  of  religion,  of  culture,  or  of  man- 
ners, has  ceased  to  be  the  Sir  Galahad 
of  civilization." 

"  Indeed  it  must  be  so,"  said  Josephine, 
"  and  the  idea  is  rapidly  gaining  ground. 
People  used  to  be  satisfied  with  making 
charitable  donations  ;  now  they  investi- 
gate facts  and  conditions  and  give  them- 
selves. But  tt  isn't  always  easy  for  those 
who  love  beauty  to  avoid  shrinking  from 
people  and  things  not  beautiful.  There  is 
nothing  which  freezes  a  sensitive,  artistic 
nature  more  quickly  than  dirt  and  ugli- 
ness, and  yet  the  ideal  modern  soul  does 
not  turn  away,  but  seeks  to  sympathize 
and  to  share.  Might  you  not,  dear 
(Josephine  was  now  addressing  me,  not 
the  reporter),  say  that  the  key-note  of  the 
ideal  life  is  refined  sympathy?  " 

"  It  certainly  is  an  indispensable  attrib- 
ute of  it,"  1  answered. 

"  How  much  easier  it  is,"  mused  Jose- 
phine, as  she  stirred  the  oysters  in  the 
melting  butter,  "  to  wrap  one's  self  in  one's 
own  aesthetic  aspirations  and  to  let  the 
common  world  shift  for  itself.  It  was  pos- 
sible, once,  to  do  that  and  believe  one's  self 
a  saint,  but  that  day  has  passed  forever. 
It's  very  hard,  though,  sometimes,  Mr. 
Reporter.  Constant  contact  with  the 
common  world  is  liable  to  make  one  ter- 
ribly discouraged  unless  one  has  abiding 
faith  in  the  future  of  democracy." 

••  1  know  it  ;  1  know  it,"  he  replied. 
eagerly.  '-We're  a  depressing  lot — many 
of  ns.  Don't  you  suppose  I  understand 
how  the  sensitive  soul  must  sutler  when 
it  has  to  deal  with  some  of  tts?     Take  the 
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cheap, ignorant,  mercenary,  city  politician, 
such  as  disgraces  the  aldermanic  chair  of 
our  large  cities — there's  a  discouraging 
monster  for  you.  There  is  a  host  of  others ; 
the  shallow,  self-sufficient,  impertinent  type 
of  shop-girl,  whose  sole  concern  is  her 
finery  and  her  '  fellow '  ;  the  small  dealer 
of  a  certain  sort,  who  adulterates  his  wares, 
lies  to  maintain  his  cause,  and  will  not  hes- 
itate to  burn  his  stock  in  order  to  obtain 
the  insurance  money  ;  the  sordid  number 
who  seek  to  break  the  wills  of  their  rela- 
tions who  have  devised  the  property  to 
others ;  the  many,  too,  who  make  a  mess 
of  marriage,  and  leave  wife  or  husband 
on  the  paltriest  pleas.  I  know  them  well ; 
they  are  the  people,  they  are  humanity, 
and  they  can  no  longer  be  ignored  and 
loftily  set  aside  as  '  the  uneducated  mass ' 
by  those  whose  finer  instincts  cause  them 
to  live  free  from  these  sins.  Hard?  Of 
course  it's  hard,  but  the  best  hope  for  the 
improvement  of  society  lies  in  the  educa- 
tion and  enlightenment  of  that  mass  ;  and 
this  can  be  compassed  only  through  the 
efforts  and  sympathy  of  the  intelligent  and 
refined." 

Just  then  the  clock  struck  midnight. 
"Bless  me!"  he  exclaimed,  "every  one 
will  be  in  bed,  and  what  will  become  of 
my  telegram  on  the  Czar  of  Russia?  In- 
stead of  getting  three  thousand  words  from 
you,  I  have  been  giving  you  that  number 
on  your  own  topic." 

"  For  once,  then,  I  have  got  the  better 
of  a  reporter,"  said  I. 

"  But  before  I  give  you  any  supper,  Mr. 
Reporter,"  said  Josephine,  "  you  must 
acknowledge,  too,  that  the  movement  is 
gaining  ground,  and  that  the  refined  and 
educated  are  changing  their  point  of  view. 
Think  of  the  hospitals,  think  of  the  muse- 
ums, think  of  the  colleges,  think  of  the 
model  tenements,  the  schools  for  manual 
training  and  cooking." 

"  I  do  acknowledge  it;  it  is  grand  and 
inspiring.  I  have  been  merely  calling  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  in  the  search  for 
the  ideal  their  new  point  of  view  must 
become  permanent  and  extend  still  far- 
ther. To  counterbalance  your  facts  I 
could  cite  others.  Think  of  the  doings  of 
the  multi-millionaires,  their  modern  pal- 
aces, their  extravagant  entertainments, 
their  steam-yachts,  their  home-desecrat- 
ing wives — a  lot  of  third-class  passengers. 


with  no  more  claim  to  be  <  onsidered 

class  than  the  alderman  and  the  shop- 
girl and  the  other  democrats  of  whom  we 
were  speaking  a  moment  ago.  Nothing 
of  the  ideal  there,  and  they  had  su< 
grand  chance  !  Yes,  yes,  i  do  admit, 
madam,  that  the  efforts  and  pr<  j 
the  refined  and  intelligent  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  have  been  notable 
and  stirring,  but  democracy  has  been 
neglected  for  so  many  centuries  that  it 
may  prove  a  little  ungrateful  at  first.  And 
here  am  I,  Mr.  Philosopher,  keeping  your 
train  in  three  sections  waiting  all  this 
time." 

"The  oysters  are  cooked,"   said  J< 
phine. 

"Five  minutes  for  lunch  "  !   cried   the 
reporter. 

(Note. — Confound  the   man  !       Why 
should  he  call  my  supper  a  lunch?) 

IV 

That  beatific  mental  condition  associ- 
ated by  my  midnight  visitor,  the  reporter, 
with  people    of    alleged   cultivation    and 
aesthetic   tastes,  when  in  the  presence  of 
the  beauties  or  marvels  of  nature,  like  sun- 
set,  mountain    scenery,  ocean   calm   and 
ocean  storm,  is  doubtless  a  familiar  experi- 
ence to  you.      The  wonder  book  of  nature 
is  constantly  being  held  up  by  poet  and 
painter  as  the   source  of  human  ideality, 
and  all  the  traditions  of  civilization  urge 
you  to  attain  that  degree  of  artistic  devel- 
opment under   the   white   light  of   which 
the  seals  of  that  book  become  loosened, 
and   you  are  able   to  read  in  the  evening 
star  and  the  mountain   torrent  lessons 
inspiration  and  truth.      Next  to  nature  in 
their  aesthetic  potency  are  her  hand-maids, 
music,    sculpture,   letters   and   painting — 
briefly,  the  civilized  arts,  the  medium   by 
which  mortals  seek  to  woo  and  hold    fasl 
to  beauty.     We  listen  to  the  gorgeous  an- 
thems of  the  world's  most   famous   com- 
posers, and  our  souls  thrill  and  vibrate  \ 
emotion  ;    life    seems    grand    and    e\ 
thing  possible.   We  stand  before  th 
est  marbles  and  canvasses,  and   w 
to  have  truth  within  our  grasp  and  nature 
almost  subjugated.      How  exquisitely 
on  the  senses  the  sublimity  of  the  lii 

Fair  as  a  star,  when  only  one 
Is  shining  in  the 
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We  catch  a  glimpse  there  of  what  we  call 
heaven.  Is  there  any  more  satisfactory 
occupation  for  a  thirsty  soul  than  to  scan 
the  fairness  of  the  twilight  heavens  when 
the  evening  star  shines  alone  and  the  saf- 
fron or  purple  glories  of  the  departing  day 
irradiate  the  w  est  ? 

Noi  andavam  pei  lo  \  espero  attenti 
Oltre,  quant<  in  gli  occhi  allungarsi, 

Contro  i  raggi  serotini  e  lucenti. 

So  wrote  Dante  in  immortal  verse,  to  por- 
tray the  aesthetic  value  of  a  kindred  ex- 
perience. 

I  selected  those  lines  of  Wordsworth  be- 
cause he,  of  all  the  poets,  suggests  more 
ostensibly  in  his  verse  deliberate  pursuit 
of  the  ideal.  Shelley,  indeed,  reveals  a 
bolder  purpose  to  unmask  the  infinite,  but 
his  mood  is  oftener  that  of  an  audacious 
stormer  of  heaven  than  of  a  reverend  seek- 
er for  perfect  truth.  We  feel  in  Words- 
worth a  conscious  intent  to  distill  from 
the  study  of  nature  and  of  man  a  spirit- 
ual exhalation,  which  would  enlighten  him 
and  enable  him,  by  force  of  his  poetic 
gifts,  to  enlighten  us  as  to  how  best  to  live. 
W  hen  we  think  of  him,  we  see  him  amid 
the  exquisite  scenery  of  his  favorite  lakes, 
walking  in  close  communion  with  God  ; 
discerning  the  manifestations  of  the  infi- 
nite in  the  mountain  and  the  wild  flower, 
in  the  splendor  of  the  storm  and  the  faith- 
ful doings  of  the  humblest  lives. 

Ever  since  he  wrote  Wordsworth  has 
been  the  patron  saint  of  introspective  souls. 
In  his  poetry  they  have  found  not  merely 
suggestion  but  a  creed.  The  poet  himself 
was  at  heart  an  enthusiast  and  a  revolu- 
tionary, and  his  worship  of  quiet  beauty 
and  subjective  refinement  was  the  expres- 
sion of  a  design  broader  and  deeper  in  its 
scope  than  many  of  his  followers  have 
been  willing  to  adopt,  lie  revealed  not 
merely  the  aesthetic  significance  of  the 
contemplative  life  which  substitutes  soul 
analysis,  with  God  in  nature  as  a  guide, 
for  the  grosser  interests  of  the  flesh,  but 
a  No  the  u  n  holiness  of  class  distinctions  and 
Of  the  indifference Ol  man  to  his  fellow-man 

as  distinguished  from  himself.  The  fol- 
lowers ot    Wordsworth    were,  for  the  most 

part,  prompt  to  accept  the  first  without  in- 
cluding the  second  and  equally  funda- 
mental tenet  of  his  philosophy.      What,  a 


quarter  of  a  century  ago,  was  the  ordinary 
practice  of  the  cultivated  and  refined,  who 
had  been  stirred  either  directly  or  indirect- 
ly by  the  teaching  of  the  great  poet  to 
adopt  contemplation  as  the  key-note  of 
their  daily  lives?  Their  greatest  number 
was  in  beautiful,  rural  England  ;  but  the 
spiritual  atmosphere  breathed  by  them 
soon  found  its  way  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  served  to  exalt  and  modify  the  ever 
moral  inclinations  of  New  England. 

Picture,  if  you  will,  the  model  country 
house  of  the  English  country  gentleman  of 
comfortable  means  and  refined  tastes.  To 
begin  with,  the  structure  itself  is  charming: 
time  has  bestowed  upon  it  picturesqueness, 
and  art  has  made  it  beautiful  with  the  sim- 
ple but  effective  arrangement  of  vines  and 
flowers.  There  is  nothing  of  the  vileness 
of  earth  at  hand  to  mar  or  offend.  The 
proprietor  himself,  an  elder  son.  has  been 
left  with  a  competence  ;  no  riches,  but  suf- 
ficient to  enable  him  to  pursue  his  literary 
or  other  refined  interests  without  moles- 
tation from  pecuniary  cares.  The  interi- 
or is  tasteful  and  aesthetically  satisfying; 
the  spacious,  comfortable  rooms  contain 
all  that  is  desirable  in  the  way  of  uphol- 
stery, ornaments,  books  and  pictures.  The 
large  drawing-room  windows  command 
a  fair  expanse  of  velvet  lawn,  flanked  by 
stately  trees.  beyond  lies  an  undulating 
acreage  of  ancestral  metes  and  bounds, 
rich  in  verdure  and  precious  with  associa- 
tions. Here  lives  our  gentleman  the  great- 
er portion  of  the  year  ;  lives  aspiringly  ac- 
cording to  his  Wordsworthian  creed.  I  [e 
eschews  or  uses  with  admirable  moderation 
the  coarser  pleasures  and  vanities  of  life. 
Unselfishness,  gentleness,  and  nicety  of 
thought  and  speech  are  the  custom  of  his 
household.  He  himself  finds  congenial 
occupation  in  literary  or  scientific  research, 
in  the  hope  of  adding  some  book  or  mono- 
graph to  the  world's  store  of  art  or  knowl- 
edge. His  wife,  in  co-operation  with  the 
church,  plays  a  gracious  part  among  their 
tenants  or  among  the  village  sick  and  poor, 
teaching  her  daughters  to  dispense  char- 
ity in  the  form  of  soup,  coals,  jellies,  and 
blankets.  Parents  and  children  alike, 
jealously  intending  to  attain  holiness  and 
culture,  continuously  take  an  account  of 
their  Individual  spiritual  successes  and 
failures,  and  though  they  hold  these  au- 
diting^ with  (lod  in  the  church,  they  renew 
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them  often  under  the   inspiring   influence 
of  nature. 

The  Curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day, 

or,  as  Dante  expressed  a  similar   concep- 
tion, 

'Twas  now  the  hour  that  turneth  back  desire 
In  those  who  sail  the  sea,  and  melts   the  heart 
The  day  they've  said  to  their  sweet  friends  fare- 
well, 
And  the  new  pilgrim  penetrates  with  love, 
If  he  doth  hear  from  far  away  a  bell 
That  seemeth  to  deplore  the  dying  day. 

This  is  the  hour  when  the  Wordsworth- 
ian  spirit,  refined,  conscientious,  aspiring, 
beauty  and  duty  loving,  sees  through  the 
splendor  of  the  lucent,  saffron  sky,  heaven 
open,  and  the  angels  of  God  ascending 
and  descending.  Not  always  is  the  vision 
so  adorable.  Often  enough  the  gazer 
knows  the  bitterness  of  divine  discontent, 
and  finds  the  golden  glory  but  a  bar,  shut- 
ting out  God.  In  the  favorable  hour, 
though,  comes  the  rapture,  and  the  trans- 
figuration; the  exquisite,  refined  feelings 
seem  to  find  communion  with  the  infinite, 
and  a  voice  from  heaven  to  say  : 

Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant. 

I  have  selected  this  experience  of  the 
cultivated  English  household  rather  than 
that  of  the  purely  religious  life  as  an  ex- 
ample, for  the  reason  that  in  it  the  aesthetic 
side  is  represented  in  the  soul-hunger,  and 
that  the  existing  conditions  of  earth  are,  to 
a  certain  extent,  taken  into  account.  In 
the  purely  religious  life,  the  emotions  of 
the  exalted  soul  have,  in  the  past  at  least, 
been  prone  to  exclude  the  actual  condi- 
tions of  human  life  from  consideration. 
The  thought  has  been  that  the  earthly  ex- 
istence is  travail,  and  at  best  a  discipline  ; 
that  the  joys  of  life  are  vanity,  and  the 
mundane  problems  of  life  unworthy  of  the 
interested  attention  of  the  heaven-seeking 
soul.  Modern  religious  theories  have  mod- 
ified this  point  of  view,  but  certainly  in 
some  sects  still  the  aesthetic  value  of  exist- 
ence is  almost  contemptuously  discarded 
by  religion.  I  have  taken  the  beautiful 
lives  of  the  Wordsworthians  as  an  exam- 
ple, also  because  the  religious  element  is 
so  manifestly  cherished  and  cultivated  in 


them.  It  is  intended  in  them  that  art  and 
God  should  work  together,  or,  mofi 
curately,  the  precept  is  that  the  aesthetic 
side  of  humanity  is  one  of  the  noblest 
manifestations  of  the  infinite  within  us.  1 1 
is  significant  in  this  connection  that  though 
art  has  often  readied  its  apogee  in  periods, 
of  moral  decay,  the  ruin  of  the  nation,  thus 
robbed  of  spiritual  vitality,  has  .soon  fol- 
lowed, in  spite  of  the  glory  of  its  sculpture 
and  canvasses.  But  that  is  a  mere  inter- 
jection. The  point  I  wish  to  suggest  is 
this  :  The  sane  soul  recognizes,  when 
to  face  with  truth,  that  what  we  see  in  the 
glory  of  the  sunset,  when  we  think  we  walk 
with  God,  must  be,  in  order  to  be  of  value, 
an  inspiration  based  on  the  conditions  of 
mundane  life.  Without  this,  prayer  and 
adoration  become  a  mere  nervous  exhala- 
tion, reaching  out  for  something  which  has 
no  more  substance  than  an  ignus  fatuus. 
The  old  saints  who  lived  and  died  in 
prayer,  ignoring  human  relations,  seem  to 
us  to-day  to  have  been  wofully  deluded. 
They  yearned  to  be  translated  from  a 
world  to  which  they  had  contributed  noth- 
ing but  the  desire  to  be  holy.  This  de- 
sire is  of  the  essence  of  the  matter  ;  and 
so  we  consent  to  give  their  reverences  the 
benison  of  our  distinguished  consideration. 
But  aspiring  souls,  as  evidenced  by  the 
aesthetic  man  and  woman  of  culture,  pres- 
ently perceived  the  error.  They  recog- 
nized that  aspiration,  to  be  vital,  must  start 
with  a  conception  of  the  world  as  it  was, 
and  seek  a  realization  of  the  world  as  it 
might  be,  and  that  in  this  seeking  lay  ser- 
vice to  God  and  preparation  for  heaven. 
Proceeding  they  fixed  on  unselfish  human 
love  and  on  beauty  as  the  motive  of  their 
creed,  and  endeavored  to  live  lives  ani- 
mated by  these  principles.  This  creed  has 
been  the  real  creed  of  aspiring  humanity 
during  the  past  century  and  a  half,  and  it 
still  seems  sufficient  to  many.  There  have 
been  diverse  differences  of  application  and 
administration  in  connection  with  it.  ac- 
cording as  the  pendulum  swung  moi 
less  near  to  one  or  the  other  kA  the  two 
cardinal  points  of  faith,  unselfish  lov< 
exquisite  beauty.  There  have  been  some 
who,  in  their  desire  to  make  the  relations 
of  man  toward  those  with  whom  he  lived 
and  whom  he  loved  more  ideal,  have  been 
disposed  to  ignore  the  claims  of  color  and 
elegance  ;   and  there  have  been  oth< 
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eager  in  their  allegiance  to  the  cause  of 
beauty  that  they  have  exalted  sense  and 
emotion  at  the  expense  of  unselfishness  and 
purity.  Essentially,  however,  the  ideal  life 
of  the  modern  centuries  has  sought  to 
lop  the  individual  soul  by  stimulating- 
it-,  faculties  to  cherish  self-sacrificing  devo- 
tion to  familiar  friends,  aesthetic  apprecia- 
tion of  form,  color  and  sound,  and  ex- 
quisite personal  refinement.  The  Christian 
life,  in  its  highest  form,  from  this  amalga- 
mation of  human  traits,  has  constructed  an 
ideal  for  the  soul  founded  on  something 
tangible  and  substantial  in  human  con- 
sciousness. When  the  Christian  said,  "  O 
God,  make  me  pure  and  noble,"  it  has 
been  no  longer  necessary  to  rhapsodize 
on  a  heaven  concerning  which  he  knew 
nothing,  and  to  disclaim  all  interest  in  this 
earth.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  appreci- 
ated that  conceptions  of  the  ideal  must  be 
based  on  human  conditions  or  they  cease 
to  be  intelligible,  and  that  the  soul  which 
seeks  God  can  reach  him  only  through 
faithfulness  to  a  method  of  life,  the  aim  of 
which  is  to  make  the  best  use  of  earth  and 
its  possibilities. 

Beautiful  as  have  been  the  lives  which 
have  resulted  from  this  aesthetic  spiritual- 
ity, the  world  has  been  beginning  to  real- 
ize, during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  that 
this  is  a  creed  partially  outworn,  or,  rather, 
a  creed  hampered  by  its  limitations.  In 
taking  its  suggestion  for  the  ideal  from  the 
world,  noble  society  chose  to  accept  eco- 
nomic conditions  as  they  were,  and  to 
fashion  an  ideal  which  necessarily  shut 
out  the  larger  portion  of  humanity  from 
the  possibility  of  attaining  it.  The  aesthetic 
satisfaction  which  we  draw  from  the  sunset 
is  due  to  the  pleasure  which  conscience 
feels  in  its  allegiance  to  an  ideal  of  its  own 
devising,  and  seeing  (iod  is  onlv  another 
term  for  the  solemn  identification  of  man's 
aspirations.  The  Wordsworthian  soul,  as 
interpreted  by  his  followers,  assumed  that 
the  political  conditions  of  society  were  al- 
-  to  remain  the  same,  or,  more  accu- 
rately speaking,  it  accepted  those  conditions 
as  permaneni  and  continuously  inevitable. 
In  other  words,  u  did  not  foresee  democ- 
racy. In  short,  its  ideal  was  essentially 
aristocratic  and  exclusive,  and  it  continues 
so  stubbornly  in  the  present  day  in  many 
circles.  To  be  sure,  it  has  included  and 
continues  to  include  in  it>  formula  the  car 


rying  of  soups,  jellies,  coals,  and  blankets 
to  the  poor,  and  the  proffering  of  educa- 
tional advantages  to  the  ignorant,  but  it 
never  has  predicated,  as  essential  to  the 
world's  true  progress,  such  fundamental 
changes  in  the  social  status  of  society  as 
would  involve  the  annihilation  of  class  dis- 
tinctions and  a  greater  general  happiness 
for  the  mass  of  humanity.  To  be  sure. 
there  have  always  been  individual  philan- 
thropists, who  insisted  upon  these  changes 
as  vital,  but  they  have  been  ignored  by 
the  leaders  of  ideal  thought  as  visit  nary 
enthusiasts,  or  maligned  as  disturbers  of 
permanent  society.  It  has  been  the  strug- 
gle of  democracy  itself  that  has  been  the 
chief  revealer  of  a  new  vision  in  the  sun- 
set, until  now,  at  last,  the  soul  in  search  of 
the  ideal  appreciates  that  it  does  not  walk 
with  God  unless  it  sees  in  the  saffron 
glory  its  own  sympathy  with  these  new 
conditions. 

The  development  of  this  recognition  has 
been  tolerably  swift  in  certain  directions. 
New  hospitals,  new  colleges,  college  set- 
tlements among  the  poor,  are  concrete 
evidences  of  the  modern  spirit,  and  equally 
significant,  if  less  heralded,  are  the  faith- 
ful, zealous  labors  of  physicians,  teachers. 
clergymen,  and  the  host  of  workers  in 
various  lines  of  industry,  where  the  ear- 
nest, self-sacrificing  work  done  is  rarely  if 
ever  paid  for,  in  dollars  and  cents,  com- 
mensurate with  its  value.  The  serious 
energy  of  the  best  humanity,  instead  of 
pluming  itself  in  the  seductive  contempla- 
tion of  aesthetic  beauty,  seems  rather  to  be 
celebrating  the  apotheosis  of  dirt.  It  feels 
that  the  cleansing  of  the  physical  and 
moral  filth  from  our  slums,  the  relief  o\ 
appalling  ignorance  and  superstition,  die 
combating  of  political  dishonesty  ami  the 
checking  of  private  greed  are  more  to  be 
desired  at  this  time  than  great  marbles 
and  a  great  literature.  Or,  rather,  per- 
haps, it  seems  probable  that  great  marbles 
and  a  great  literature  will  not  come  to  us 
until  the  leaven  of  this  new  ideal  expresses 
itself  in  the  truths  of  art.  The  sane,  aspir- 
ing soul  can  no  longer  be  satisfied  unless 
it  recognizes  the  inevitableness  and  the 
pathos  of  democracy  and  adjusts  its  hu- 
man perspective  accordingly. 

The  world  of  vested  rights  and  wealth 
is  still  reluctant  to  accept  this  newaesthet- 
icism,  and  the  soul   in  search  of  the  ideal 
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will  find  the  allurements  of  aristocratic 
culture  still  insisted  on  as  the  secret  of 
noble  living.  Social  arrogance  and  the 
exclusive  tendencies  of  class  are  slow  in 
yielding  to  the  hostility  even  of  republican 
forms  of  government.  In  this  country 
parents  who  profess  to  be  Americans  still 
choose  to  send  their  children  to  private  in- 
stead of  to  the  public  schools,  in  order  to 
separate  them  from  the  mass  of  the  people. 
The  doctrine  of  social  caste,  thus  early  im- 
pressed upon  the  youth  of  both  sexes, 
serves  to  produce  a  class  of  citizens  who 
are  not  really  in  sympathy  with  popular 
government.  If  one  questions  sometimes 
the  depth  of  purpose  of  highly  evolved 
man,  and  doubts  the  existence  of  God,  it 
is  because  of  the  lavish  wantonness  of 
living  of  some  of  the  very  rich  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  thousands  of  miserable  and 
wretched  creatures  who  still  degrade  our 
large  cities.     But  there  is  this  to  be  said 


in   this   connection:    This    m  thetic 

ideal  is  at  least  partially  the  fruit  of  the 
awakening  of  humanity  to  a  keener  ap- 
preciation of  the  conditions  of  human  life; 
but  its  progress  is  made  certain  by  the 
coming  evolution  of  democracy,  which 
slowly  but  surely  will  overwhelm  the  aris- 
tocratic spirit  forever,  even  though 
theticism,  as  realized  by  the  arrogant  and 
exclusive,  perish  in  the  process.  The  ideal 
life  to-day  is  that  which  maintains  the 
blest  aims  of  the  aspiring  past,  cherishing 
unselfishness,  purity,  courage,  truth,  joy, 
existence,  fineness  of.  sentiment  and  aes- 
thetic beauty;  but  cherishes  these  in  the 
spirit  and  for  the  purposes  of  a  broader 
humanity  than  the  melting  soul  has  hith- 
erto discerned  in  the  sunset,  the  ocean,  or 
the  starry  heavens.  There  are  among  us 
men  and  women  living  in  this  spirit  of 
idealism,  and  they,  O,  my  correspond- 
ents !   are  the  first-class  passengers. 


A   RIDE    INTO    CUBA   FOR  THE    RED   CROSS 

By  Charles  R.   Gill,   M.D. 


MISS  CLARA  BARTON  expressed 
to  me  a  desire  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  condition  of  the 
country,  and  the  needs  of  the  people  in  the 
regions  beyond  the  city  of  Santiago,  in  or- 
der that  she  might  relieve  their  distress  in 
the  most  intelligent  manner,  place  them  in 
the  way  of  becoming  self-supporting,  and 
diminish  the  congestion  of  idle  people  in 
the  city  by  setting  them  to  work  in  the  coun- 
try. It  was  hoped  by  this  plan  not  only  to 
remove  permanently  the  distress  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Santiago  province,  but  also  to  relieve 
the  generous  public  of  the  United  States 
from  carrying  indefinitely  a  heavy  burden. 
She  was  loath  to  ask  me  to  undertake  such 
an  expedition  of  exploration  and  investiga- 
tion, as  she  well  knew  the  journey  was  one 
not  without  great  hardship  and  danger.  I 
required  no  urging,  however,  especially 
from  one  who  never  hesitates  herself  at 
personal  discomforts  or  danger;  and  after 
a  few  words,  as  we  were  seated  upon  the 
stairs  of  our  busy  storehouse,  I  set  about 
my  preparation  for  the  expedition — the 
first  of  its  kind  into  the  interior  of  Cuba  and 
the  first  of  any  size  since  the  war  began. 


By  the  kind  assistance  of  Drs.  Hubbell 
and  Egan  and  Mr.  Elwell,  the  provisions, 
medicines,  saddles,  and  horses  were  got  to- 
gether. Taking  with  me  two  Cuban  phy- 
sicians, a  packer,  a  "  practico  "  or  guide, 
and  two  Cuban  officers  returning  to  Gen- 
eral Carcia,  I  started.  According  to  Red 
Cross  principle  we  were  unarmed  ;  and  ex- 
cept as  its  sacred  insignia  should  be  respect- 
ed, we  were  defenceless.  The  first  thing 
that  attracted  my  attention  outside  of  the 
city  was  the  number  of  small  wooden  forts 
or  block-houses,  some  partly,  some  entirely 
burned.  These  were  always  surrounded 
by  a  trench,  with  the  usual  barbed-wire 
fence  on  the  outside  of  the  ditch.  We 
began  the  ascent  of  the  steep  hills  around 
Santiago, from  the  summit  of  one  r\  which 
we  had  a  beautiful  view  o\  the  city  and  har- 
bor, with  the  transports  at  anchor.  San- 
tiago could  apparently  be  made  impregna- 
ble with  batteries  upon  these  eminences, 
and  miles  of  territory  could  be  command- 
ed. The  natural  defences  are  very  strong 
indeed,  and  our  army  deserves 
deal  of  credit  for  having  captured  it  so 
quickly. 
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Passing  down  the  other  sideof  themoun- 
lain,  \\  e  went  through  the  ruins  of  a  hamlet 
burned  by  the  Spaniards,  and  a  Little  be- 
yond we  came  upon  a  relic  of  man's  in- 
humanity—the skull  of  some  poor  woman 
lying  m  the  middle  of  the  road.  Dis- 
mounting, I  removed  it  out  of  the  line  of 
travel,  and  hid  the  ghastly  reminder  under 
some  bushes  by  the  wayside.  The  wom- 
en of  Cuba  !  what  have  they  not  suf- 
fered? They  have  exhibited  a  devotion 
and  heroism  unsurpassed  by  any  people 
in  the  world.  The  poor  women  and  chil- 
dren, have  my  profoundest  pity  ;  they  suf- 
fer the  greatest  terrors  and  share  in  none 
of  the  so-called  "glories"  of  war. 

We  came  to  a  small  river,  upon  the 
banks  of  which  we  encamped  for  the  night. 
Early  in  the  morning,  we  suddenly  en- 
countered, at  a  turn  in  the  road,  an  old 
man.  The  poor,  frightened  old  fellow 
would  have  escaped  if  he  could,  but  the 
river  on  one  side  and  a  high  hill  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road  prevented  him.  We  quick- 
ly got  around  him  and  tried  to  allay  his  fear. 
I  took  him  by  the  hand,  shook  it  warmly 
and  told  him  that  I  was  an  American,  that 
Cuba  was  free.  He  would  not  believe  it, 
for  he  did  not  know  that  Santiago  had  sur- 
rendered and  evidently  mistook  us  for 
Spaniards  trying  to  deceive  him.  He  was 
exceedingly  prudent,  and  we  could  learn 
nothing  from  him  except  that  he  was 
hunting  land  turtles.  Poor,  terrorized  old 
man  !  he  characterizes  the  so-called  "pa- 
cifico."  Spanish  cruelty  and  deceit  have 
made  many  such  as  he. 

After  awhile,  we  reached  the  western 
slope  of  the  mountain.  Here  I  caught  my 
first  glimpse  of  the  interior  of  Cuba.  As 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach  appears  a  vast 
plain,  in  reality  a  rolling  country.  Dark 
patches  of  woods  contrasting  with  the 
lighter  green  of  grass  ;  the  silvery  threads 
of  streams  the  headwaters  of  the  mighty 
('auto  and  the  dee])  blue  of  distant 
mountains  together  with  the  coast-ranges 
t<>  tin-  north  and  south,  form  a  landscape 
of  ran-  beauty.  The  road  here  branches: 
the  right  hand  one  leads  to  St.  Luis,  the 
left  hand  one  to  Manzanillo;    we  took  the 

middle  one  and  descended  into  a  rich  val- 
ley.    This  region  is  called  "Yaera  Llaro," 

and  is  about  six  leguas,  or  eighteen  miles, 
from  Santiago,  and  was  the  tirst  consider- 
able extenl  of  good  fanning  land  that  we 


saw.  The  valley  is  several  miles  in  length, 
with  a  small  river  running  through  it. 
The  soil  is  a  black  loam,  the  vegetation 
very  rank.  We  passed  through  tall  grass 
and  under  majestic  palm-trees,  and  soon 
reached  the  sugar  plantation  of  "Atello." 
We  could  see  large  frame  buildings  down  a 
road  to  our  left,  and  met  here  a  Cuban 
guard.  This  consisted  of  one  rather  grim- 
looking  and  very  ragged  fellow,  mounted 
upon  a  tough  little  horse,  and  armed  with 
an  old  rusty  carbine.  He  being  uncom- 
municative, we  saluted  and  passed  on. 
We  met  a  number  of  country  people  chew- 
ing sugar-cane,  who  said  that  with  fruit  it 
was  all  they  had  to  eat ;  and  their  appear- 
ance did  not  belie  them. 

Here  are  people  starving  in  a  land, 
as  rich  perhaps  as  the  sun  ever  shines 
upon  ;  such  are  some  of  the  consequences 
of  war.  Telling  them  that  we  would  leave 
provisions  at  the  first  village  that  we  came 
to,  we  pressed  onward,  as  the  sun  was 
becoming  intensely  hot  and  we  feared  to 
exhaust  our  pack  animals.  In  a  short 
time  we  arrived  at  the  village  of  Concep- 
cion,  a  collection  of  thatch-roofed,  dirt- 
floored  houses  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  The 
entire  population,  including  the  dogs, 
turned  out  to  see  us,  and  we  were  besieged, 
as  soon  as  we  stated  that  we  carried  medi- 
cines and  provisions,  by  such  a  motley, 
ragged,  cadaverous,  and  hungry- eyed 
crowd  as  perhaps  could  be  raised  no- 
where to-day,  outside  of  Cuba.  Every- 
body complained  of  being  ill,  and  each 
one  wanted  to  be  treated  first.  There 
were  a  number  of  Cuban  soldiers  suffer- 
ing from  unhealed  wounds. 

After  treating  these  and  dispensing 
medicines  and  food,  we  passed  on  to 
Palmas  Soreano,  of  which  Concepci6n  ap- 
peared to  be  a  suburb.  Upon  arriving 
there  we  went  directly  to  the  mayor  to 
pay  our  respects,  and  to  obtain  an  empty 
house  as  quarters.  This  individual  ap- 
peared anxious  to  help,  and  immediately 
set  out  to  find  us  what  we  wanted,  march- 
ing ahead  with  his  cane  held  very  pom- 
pously. I  thanked  him  for  his  kindness, 
inquired  as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  town,  and  suggested  sending  him  a 
large  supply  of  food  for  his  people,  which 
1  was  subsequently  told  he  would  have 
promptly  sold  to  his  merchant  friends. 
Fortunately,  1  learned  that   he  was   con- 
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sidered  a  great  scoundrel.  He  had  been 
one  of  the  worst  guerillas  of  that  sec- 
tion of  country,  and  was  most  thorough- 
ly hated  by  all  the  Cubans,  who  would 
rather  have  starved  to  death  than  received 
anything  from  his  hands.  By  one  of 
those  blunders  which  our  dear  Govern- 
ment is  frequently  making  in  a  land  in 
which  it  understands  neither  the  language 
nor  the  people,  this  man  had  been  placed 
in  authority  by  some  process  unknown  to 
ordinary  mortals. 

I  found  here  a  company  of  United 
States  troops,  and  was  glad  to  see  their 
honest  faces  and  think  that  they  were 
equally  happy  to  see  me,  as  they  had  been 
sent  out  on  two  days'  rations,  and  had 
been  gone  nearly  two  weeks.  They  were 
very  anxious  to  learn  what  was  going 
on,  for  being  completely  isolated  they 
had  heard  nothing  since  the  day  of  the 
Santiago  surrender.  This  was  our  ad- 
vanced post,  I  presume.  We  were  shortly 
visited  by  the  commander  of  the  Cuban 
forces,  Colonel  Dieguez,  who  was  called 
"  El  Indio"  (the  Indian)  on  account  of  his 
personal  appearance  and  his  hatred  of  the 
Spaniards.  He  presented  us  with  four 
horses  and  a  mule,  and  engaged  to  send 
back  our  jaded  ones  to  Santiago  as  soon 
as  they  had  recuperated.  He  was  very 
kind  and  attentive  to  our  wants.  We 
found  here  a  great  deal  of  distress  and 
sickness  ;  and  we  relieved  as  much  as  we 
could  without  exhausting  our  supplies. 
We  could  have  given  all  of  them  very  easi- 
ly many  times  over ;  but  a  long  and  hard 
journey  was  ahead  of  us,  and  not  know- 
ing what  distress  we  should  encounter,  we 
therefore  could  only  relieve  the  most  ur- 
gent cases.  I  promised  to  send  them 
supplies  to  St.  Luis,  the  end  of  the  rail- 
road, where  they  could  easily  obtain  them. 
(This  promise  has  been  kept.  The  Red 
Cross  has  established  there  a  large  depot 
of  supplies  upon  my  recommendation.) 

The  town  of  Palmas  Soreano  consists  of 
several  hundred  thatched  houses,  and  per- 
haps about  fifty  frame,  brick  and  stone 
houses,  with  tiled  roofs.  It  is  situated  in 
a  valley  surrounded  by  hills.  A  line  of 
forts  stretches  from  northeast  to  southwest, 
with  a  line  of  barbed-wire  fence  in  front 
of  them  toward  the  west.  Standing  in  the 
lookout-box  of  one,  I  counted  eleven  of 
these  small  forts  or  block-houses,  from  one 
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hundred  to  two  hundred  or  more  yards 
apart.  They  are  all  surrounded  with  lines 
of  barbed-wire,  through  whi<  li  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  pick  one's  way  with- 
out becoming  terribly  lacerate' 1.  Beyond 
this  entanglement  is  a  deep  and  wide 
ditch,  crossed  by  a  bridge  leading  to  a  1 
ered  gate- way.  Inside  of  this  the  parapet 
rises,  made  of  logs,  stones,  and  gravel.  It 
has  twelve  embrasures  and  incloses  an 
octagonal  space  about  one  hundred 
in  diameter.  Here  I  found  an  old  1 
rifled  cannon,  howitzer  type,  marked  Se- 
villa,  July  3,  1789,  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation.  In  the  centre  of  the  in- 
closure  stands  a  square,  double-story  log 
building,  double-walled,  filled  with  stone, 
and  loop-holed.  The  second  story  and 
the  sentinel  or  look-out  box  on  the  very 
top  are  accessible  only  by  ladders  from  the 
inside  ;  a  truly  formidable  citadel  against 
troops  without  artillery. 

We  left  Palmas  Soreano  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening  in  order  to  avoid  the  heat 
of  the  day,  and  travelled  until  two  in  the 
morning,  covering  a  distance  of  twenty- 
one  miles,  when  we  swung  our  hammocks 
in  a  dense  wood,  and  fell  asleep  to  the  mu- 
sic of  the  rain-drops  on  our  ponchos.  At 
seven  o'clock  we  started  through  the  mud, 
crossed  a  small  stream,  and  ascending  the 
bank  emerged  upon  a  most  beautiful  and 
fertile  plain,  covered  with  tall  grass,  palms, 
and  fruit-trees.  We  took  breakfast  at 
noon  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Cauto  Riv- 
er. As  our  stock  of  provisions  had  been 
greatly  depleted  at  Palmas  Soreano.  I 
concluded  that  we  must  proceed  more 
rapidly,  and  the  journey  therefore  became 
more  arduous.  I  had  to  coax  some  1  t 
my  Cuban  friends  along.  I  think  that  they 
were  also  inwardly  sighing  for  the  palm- 
groves  and  friends  left  behind. 

A  heavy  thunder-shower  threatening.  I 
had  to  work  very  fast  to  cover  our  pro- 
visions and  to  pitch  the  tent,  and  had  only 
just  finished  when  the  rain  descended  in 
torrents.  "Our  Cuban  allies"  (the 
tors)  who  had  not  assisted  in  the  leasl 
being  too  busy  with  gastronomic  feats  and 
smoking — very  quickly  sought  the  shelter 
of  the  tents.  1  felt  inclined  to  lecture 
them  a  little,  but  the  poor  fellows  certain- 
ly looked  tired,  and  they  said  that  they 
were  exhausted  and  could  proceed  no  far- 
ther.  1  was  quite  sure  that  something 
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would  become  exhausted  if  they  contin- 
ued their  tremendous  attacks  upon  the 
missary  department,  and  that  we  all 
should  be  compelled  to  turn  back  ;  but  I 
said  nothing,  and  only  suggested  that  they 
could  return  by  easy  stages  to  Palmas 
Soreano  and  wait  there  for  my  return,  to 
which  they  very  readily  agreed.  I  then 
requested  them  to  make  a  census  of  the 
needy  people  there,  and  gather  statistics 
of  sickle 

After  dividing  our  provisions,  and  giv- 
ing them  Nicholas  Murillo,  my  best  man, 
as  guide  and  packer,  I  saw  them  off  on 
their  return  journey,  and  bade  them  good- 
by,  being  really  sorry  to  part  company 
with  them.  1  now  turned  my  horse's  head 
toward  the  Cauto,  which  my  little  caravan 
soon  safely  crossed.  We  entered  an  open, 
rolling  country  where  our  "practico,"  a 
young  Cuban  soldier  furnished  by  our 
good  friend,  Colonel  Dieguez,  pointed 
out  to  me  the  place  where  his  father  was 
killed — shot  from  a  block-house  on  a 
neighboring  hill.  I  must  stop  a  moment 
to  introduce  "  Ueonesio,"  as  he  was  a  very 
worthy  little  fellow,  and  one  type  of  Cuban 
soldier.  Deonesio  Pereia  lived  at  "  Alta 
Gracia  "  (High  Grace).  He  was  twenty 
years  old,  but  did  not  look  over  eighteen, 
and  had  been  three  years  in  the  war, 
serving  without  pay,  very  little  to  eat,  and 
hardly  any  clothes  his  toes  were  sticking 
otit  of  his  old  shoes.  He  carried  an  old 
carbine,  which  would  have  been  suicidal 
for  him  to  match  against  a  "Mauser." 
His  mother  had  ten  children,  of  which 
he  was  the  oldest.  1  lis  brother  of  eleven 
3  tilled  the  ground.  He  said  that  he 
wished  that  the  war  would  end  so  that  his 
brothers  and  sisters  could  learn  to  read. 
IK'  was  a  very  intelligent  little  mulatto, 
with  a  kind,  sad  face,  and  energetic,  sol- 
dierly bearing. 

This  region  appeared  to  me  to  be  par- 
ticularly well  adapted  for  cattle-raising.    1 
h  luxuriant  grass  any- 
where,  although    I  ha\  >ed  our  con- 

tinent several  times.  It  is  of  the  bunch- 
grass  variety,  and  \  my  head 
as  1  sal  on  horseback.  Cattle  are  very 
fond  of  it  and  grow  fat  upon  it.  We 
travelled  through  miles  of  it  this  night  ; 
and  it  w  is  <  ertainly  very  beautiful,  waving 
in  the  moonlight,  which  was  SO  bright  that 

1  wrote  notes  of  these  things  as  I  sat   on 


my  horse's  back.  We  slept  in  an  aban- 
doned hut,  near  the  burnt  village  of  Ikiire. 
This  hut  was  typical,  and  was  constructed 
of  poles,  covered  with  palm-leaves,  and 
had  a  hard  dirt  floor.  Though  deserted 
by  its  owner,  it  was  still  occupied  by 
various  kinds  of  active  and  numerous 
inhabitants,  with  whom  we  soon  became 
well  acquainted.  "There  was  a  hot  time 
in  the  old  hut  that  night."  The  first  thing 
that  I  saw  in  the  morning  as  I  opened  my 
eyes,  was  an  army  of  large  ants  passing 
rapidly  in  single  file  out  of  my  oatmeal 
bag,  each  with  a  grain  held  proudly  high. 

After  breakfast,  we  saddled  the  horses 
and  proceeded  to  Baire,  where  we  stopped 
at  the  "  Comandancia  Militar,  districto  de 
Igunai,"  Captain  Jose  Ramos.  I  was 
offered  a  cup  of  native  chocolate,  made 
very  thick  and  coarse,  the  beans  being 
pounded  in  a  mortar,  and  without  milk. 
It  was  not  half  bad  and  was  quite  nutri- 
tious. There  being  some  ill  here  with  ma- 
laria and  scurvy,  I  gave  them  remedies, 
and  departed  after  many  adioses. 

We  had  proceeded  but  a  short  distance 
when  I  discovered  a  large  saddle-gall  on 
one  of  our  pack  animals,  and  I  at  once 
turned  back  to  the  Prefecture  or  "  Co- 
mandancia," where  I  could  get  water  to 
cleanse  the  sore.  While  here  I  was  led 
to  deliver  a  little  missionary  talk  upon  the 
social  and  religious  needs  of  the  people. 
I  lamented  the  deplorable  condition  of 
the  country,  and  contrasted  it  with  the 
progress  of  the  United  States  ;  told  them 
that  it  was  largely  due  to  the  ignorance  in 
which  they  had  been  kept,  and  that  they 
were  many  years  behind  the  age,  like  Spain; 
that  they  must  learn  to  read,  in  order  to 
know  what  was  going  on,  and  what  had 
taken  place  in  the  world  ;  that  our  prog- 
ress was  mainly  due  to  our  education, 
that  our  laws  were  just,  and  that  we  were 
free  of  conscience.  1  urged  them  to  study 
the  Bible,  as  the  only  guide  to  conduct  ; 
to  think  for  themselves,  and  said  that  each 
one  was  responsible  to  Cod  and  not  to 
any  priest  or  church. 

These  elementary  but  fundamental  facts 
were  listened  to  very  intently  by  this  ap- 
preciative audience.  One  of  them  rose  and 
said,  in  a  very  earnest  and  pathetic  way, 
as  he  placed  his  lingers  upon  his  eyes: 
"  We  are  blind  ;  we  do  not  and  cannot 
know  what  to  do."      I   should  have  liked 
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to  tarry   longer  with  this  simple-minded 
and  sympathetic  people. 

We  saw  a  woman  and  child  hurrying 
through  the  tall  grass  ahead  of  us,  and 
the  guide  said  that  they  were  afraid.  I 
rode  up  to  them,  but  could  obtain  no  re- 
sponses to  any  of  my  advances,  and  walked 
along  to  their  hut,  a  miserable  hovel,  in 
which  naked  children  were  playing  with  a 
pig.  The  lord  of  the  house  I  found  squat- 
ted upon  his  haunches,  where  he  remained 
the  entire  time  during  our  interview,  the 
personification  of  laziness.  The  women 
and  children  kept  staring  at  me,  and  finally 
offered  me  three  cigars,  which  I  refused  on 
the  plea  of  not  smoking.  Telling  them  that 
the  United  States  had  freed  Cuba,  I  left. 

My  guide  told  me  that  the  hills  on  each 
side  of  the  highway  were  full  of  people, 
mostly  women  and  children.  The  men  were 
in  the  army,  but  were  allowed  to  go  home 
occasionally  to  till  the  ground.  We  met 
no  one  on  the  road  but  armed  Cubans,  and 
these  few  and  far  between.  The  sun  was 
very  powerful.  I  travelled  by  dashes,  going 
ahead  and  diving  in  wherever  I  saw  an 
opening  in  the  tall  grass  or  trees,  which 
led  me  to  some  hut.  There  were  no  houses 
along  the  road,  they  having  been  burned 
by  the  Spanish  columns  as  they  passed. 
My  way  of  proceeding,  while  not  alto- 
gether safe,  was  certainly  very  instructive 
and  did  not  delay  my  pack  train  ;  it  ena- 
bled me  also  to  do  scouting. 

There  were  a  number  of  battles  fought 
here  about  a  month  ago,  when  the  Span- 
ish columns  passed  from  Manzanillo  to 
Santiago.  I  arrived  in  the  afternoon  at 
Igunai,  a  town  surrounded  by  fourteen 
small  forts  built  of  masonry  which  are 
now  in  ruins.  The  Cubans,  under  General 
Garcia,  took  it  after  twelve  days  of  fight- 
ing and  left  a  small  garrison  in  it  ;  the 
Spaniards  subsequently  retook  it  and  then 
withdrew. 

The  one-story  houses  of  masonry,  with 
broken  doors  and  shattered  windows, 
showing  all  the  evidences  of  war  and  van- 
dalism, impressed  me ;  and  proceeding,  1 
encountered  a  group  of  pale,  ragged  wom- 
en and  naked  children  sitting  on  the  side- 
walk. They  showed  only  too  plainly  all 
the  signs  of  starvation  in  their  poor  little 
pinched  faces  and  bodies,  while  some  had 
the  protruding  abdomen  and  bloated  ap- 
pearance that  mark  one  form  of  fatal  cases. 


They  all  stared  at  me  with  great,  lustrous, 
unearthly  eyes.  1  do  not  think  that  I  shall 
ever  forget  that  terrible  picture. 

Dismounting,  I  questioned  them  for 
awhile  and  told  them  that  the  American 
Red  Cross  had  brought  relief  to  them 
from  the  sympathizing  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  of  the  world  ;  that  we  should 
stop  with  them  for  awhile,  and  to  come 
with  all  their  friends  to  us  as  quickly  as 
possible.  We  proceeded  to  the  "  coman- 
dancia,"  where  I  found  Colonel  R» 
with  about  forty  ragged  soldiers.  ] 
that  they  were  not  a  prepossessing  lot. 
They  looked  like  renegade  Spaniards.  The 
Colonel  was  a  large  man  with  Napoleonic 
whiskers,  a  cast  in  one  eye,  and  some 
sinister-looking.  He  showed  me  my  quar- 
ters, directly  across  the  plaza  from  his, 
and  said  that  they  were  the  best  in  the 
town.  As  they  contained  a  desk  and 
some  chairs,  and  I  saw  none  of  these  ar- 
ticles in  the  other  houses  into  which  I  hap- 
pened to  look,  I  could  believe  him. 

We  were  soon  besieged  by  the  sick  and 
starving,  and  were  rushed  for  several 
hours.  Although  we  had  had  nothing  to 
eat  since  early  morning,  we  could  not 
stop.  Fearing  that  some  of  our  horses 
might  be  spirited  away  and  killed  for  food, 
I  had  them  tied  in  front  of  my  door, 
where  they  could  be  constantly  watched. 

Our  provisions  being  distributed,  Leav- 
ing only  barely  enough   to  get   back  on, 
the  sick  and  the   wounded  next  claimed 
my  attention,  and  when  my  work  was  done 
you  can  believe  that  I  was  tired. 

We  were  now  forced  to  return  as  quick- 
ly  as  possible,  and  I  had  to  give  up.  for 
the  present,  the  idea  of  seeing  General 
Garcia  for  General  CO.  Howard,  who 
wished  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between 
Garcia  and  General  Shafter.  1  learned 
from  Colonel  Reyes  that  he  was  ninety 
miles  to  the  north  besieging  Holguin,  and 
my  horses  could  not  possibly  have  held 
out,  as  they  were  becoming  exhausted  by 
almost  continuous  travelling. 

This  town  of  Igunai,  the  birthplace 
General   Garcia,  is   extremely  quaint.      It 
resembles  some  of  the  towns  in  Palestine. 
A  square,  or  "  plaza,"  with 
in  the  centre,  is  surrounded  on  four  - 
by  one-story,  brick  stuccoed,  hous  s 
very  thick  walls,  stone  floors, 
doors,  flat,  tiled  root's.     Arcaded  \ 
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Moorish  style,  extending  over  the  side- 
walks, form  a  sheltered  passage  around  the 
square.  Narrow  streets  lead  fromthefour 
corners,  and  are  crossed  at  irregular  dis- 
tances  by  others.  Poking  along  through 
empty  houses,  1    discovered  a  very  large, 

old-fashi .-d  billiard-table.    1  low  it  could 

have  been  carried  over  roads  that  are  no 
more  than  -oat-tracks  now  is  a  mystery. 
Perhaps  it  might  have  come  four  hundred 
years  ago,  when  roads  were  better. 

We  were  now  on  our  homeward  journey. 
I  concluded  to  return  by  another  route, 
forming,  as  it  were,  a  loop  in  order  to  pass 
over  new  country  that  1  might  understand 
this  region  better.  We  also  proceeded 
through  the  woods  in  order  to  meet  the 
people  hidden  away  there.  These  woods 
are  almost  impassable  except  along  narrow 
trails,  the  dense  tropical  foliage,  overhang- 
ing vines  and  clusters  of  orchids  obscur- 
ing vision.  Twisting  and  turning  along 
the  trails,  we  came  suddenly  upon  some 
little  hut  with  a  thatched  roof  and  a  dirt 
floor,  upon  which  pigs,  chickens,  and  naked 
children  were  often  mixed  up  generally. 
There  might  be  a  little  clearing  in  which 
was  growing  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  yams, 
bananas — sometimes  sugar-cane;  or  the 
patch  might  be  skilfully  hidden  away  in  the 
w<  ><  ><  Is  out  of  the  way  of  danger  ;  frequent- 
ly the  house  was  also  difficult  to  locate. 

At  some  of  these  houses  I  received  a 
very  characteristic  answer  to  my  greet- 
ing of  "  1  low  do  you  do?  "  A  pale,  sad- 
faced  woman  would  answer:  "  Pasando 
lo  que  Dios  quiere"  (Passing  through  that 
which  God  wishes.)  The  patient  endur- 
ance of  these  poor  people  is  remarkable 
and  beautiful.  ( )ld  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren alone  are  seen.  Some  have  food,  most 
have  very  little  in  their  house's,  and  all 
arc  sadly  in  need  of  clothing.  This 
commodity  is  practically  unobtainable  at 
present.  My  soldier-guide  showed  me  his 
uniform  which  consisted  of  a  patched-up 
undershirt  costing  one  dollar:  a  pair  of 
cotton  trousers  at  the  same  price  peryard  ; 
a  straw  hat,  and  one  suspender  which  he 
did  not  quote.  He  was  guiltless  of  shoes. 
The  hospitality  of  tins.'  poor  people  is 
Very  great.  They  will  share  with  a  stran- 
ger whatever  they  have.  It'  the  ( luban 
has  nothing  else  to  offer,  he  will  extend  a 
cigar  w ith  rare  grace. 

W  e    travelled    half   of  the    night,    and 


were  so  tired  that  we  slept  upon  our 
horses'  necks.  Camped  at  Juan  Varon  for 
a  few  hours'  rest,  but  early  in  the  morning 
we  were  on  our  way.  We  overtook  two 
families  on  their  way  to  Santiago  from 
Manzanillo.  They  had  two  starved,  worn- 
out  horses,  upon  the  bare  backs  of  which 
clung  a  feeble-looking  woman  and  a  lot 
of  small  children.  An  old  man,  a  woman, 
and  a  number  of  half-grown  boys  and  girls 
were  walking.  They  were  all  very  ragged, 
thin,  and  tired.  Dismounting  1  caused 
those  on  foot  to  mount  our  horses  and  we 
proceeded  to  Palmas.  One  poor  woman, 
emaciated  and  almost  exhausted,  kept  ex- 
claiming  :  "Ave  Maria,  Yirgen  de  Caridad, 
cuando  se  acaba  la  guerra?  "  (Ave  Maria, 
virgin  of  charity,  when  will  the  war  end?) 

We  passed  a  herd  of  fine  beef  cattle  on 
their  way  to  Santiago,  the  first  cattle  of 
any  description  that  I  had  seen.  Re-en- 
tered Palmas  Soreano  about  August  4th. 
The  American  commander  told  me  that 
my  Cuban  doctors  had  left  that  morn- 
ing because  they  could  find  no  food  to 
eat.  He  himself  was  on  the  shortest  kind 
of  diet.  I  went  up  to  the  Spanish  hos- 
pital to  get  some  iodoform  for  my  horses 
that  had  sore  backs.  The  American  sur- 
geon accompanied  me,  and  very  gently 
hinted  that  his  men  were  suffering  for 
want  of  certain  medicines.  1  found  the 
hospital  well  supplied  with  these,  and  in- 
asmuch as  "  Uncle  Sam  "  had  confiscated 
them,  I  ordered  the  Spanish  apothecary 
to  hand  over  quickly  the  drugs  that  our 
American  doctor  asked  for  in  English. 
He  at  first  hesitated,  saying  that  some 
were  locked  up  and  that  he  did  not  have 
the  keys.  Insinuating  very  gently  that 
such  a  little  thing  as  that  need  not  ham- 
per ••  Uncle  Sam,"  there  was  no  further 
delay.  While  thus  engaged,  up  rode  the 
Cuban  doctors,  having  turned  back,  and 
with  them  came  Colonel  Dieguez,  sev- 
eral officers  and  men.  One  of  the  Span- 
iards in  charge  wanted  to  know  when  they 
were  going  back  to  Spain,  to  which  1  re- 
sponded that  they  should  have  gone  back 
years  ago,  which  seemed  to  please  greatly 
the  Cubans,  and  even  some  of  the  Span- 
iards smiled  sadly.  We  were  glad  to  meet 
again,  and  greeted  each  other  warmly. 

\\  tlile  thus  engaged,  laughing  and  jok- 
ing with  the  Cubans  and  Spaniards,  I 
turned  to  find  myself  face   to  face  with  a 
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file  of  United  States  soldiers.  I  could  not 
help  but  admire  the  grim-looking  fellows, 
as  they  stood  close  to  us  ready  for  instant 
action.  Upon  learning  of  our  peaceful  in- 
tentions they  withdrew;  the  Cubans  also, 
in  the  opposite  direction  ;  and  we  proceed- 
ed to  our  quarters,  a  large  brick  stuccoed 
house  on  the  Plaza. 

Shortly  afterward  the  American  com- 
mander, Captain  Lewis,  paid  us  a  visit. 
He  asked  if  we  had  any  malted  milk,  which 
fortunately  we  had,  and  I  was  happy  to 
furnish  him  with  it  for  his  sick  men.  Then 
came  General  Cebreco  and  staff,  and  our 
good  friend  Colonel  Dieguez  ;  with  them 
came  a  large  number  of  sick  and  wound- 
ed, who  were  attended  to  promptly. 

I  shall  never  forget  one  poor  old  man, 
who  was  brought  to  me  by  his  son,  a 
Cuban  officer.  He  was  carried  in  a  canvas 
sling  by  four  men.  He  had  long  white 
hair  and  beard,  and  was  wasted  almost 
to  a  skeleton,  and  as  he  seized  my  hand  in 
his  dying  ones  and  attempted  to  kiss  it, 
he  cried  out :  "  Oh,  Americano  !  Ameri- 
cano !  "  and  could  say  no  more,  for  the 
tears  choked  his  feeble  utterances.  He 
had  desired  to  live  only  long  enough  to 
see  an  American,  one  of  that  nation  that 
had  liberated  his  people.  I  very  gently 
withdrew  my  hand  from  his  dying  clasp, 
and  he  was  borne  away  with  his  hands 
raised  in  prayer  to — die  happy.  Tell  me 
not  that  Cubans  have  no  gratitude  toward 
Americans ! 

We  went  out  to  visit  the  sick  that  were 
too  ill  to  come  to  us.  I  also  went  to  the 
American  and  Spanish  hospitals.  After 
treating  all  the  sick  that  we  could  find,  we 
departed  for  St.  Luis.  This  place  is  five 
leguas,  or  about  fifteen  miles,  distant,  and 
has  a  population  of  .about  seven  thousand. 
Entering  the  town,  we  were  suddenly  con- 
fronted by  Spanish  soldiers  with  fixed 
bayonets  and  thought  for  a  moment  that 
we  had  fallen  into  a  Spanish  trap,  but  kept 
up  a  bold  front,  and  saluting  passed  on. 
The  town  was  full  of  Spanish  soldiers,  and 
it  was  not  until  we  had  passed  through  it 
that  I  saw  some  of  our  boys  in  their  dark 
blue  flannel  shirts,  and  greasy  and  soiled 
dark  brown  canvas  breeches.  Poor  fel- 
lows, they  looked  warm  and  dirty,  but  to 
my  eyes  were  fine-looking,  with  their  open 
countenances  and  frank  manners,  so  differ- 
ent from  the  suspicious,  cruel,  and  villain- 


ous-looking Spaniards  surrounding  them. 
The  town  being  very  dirty,  and  there  being 
no  place  to  camp  in  but  the  streets,  I  i 
eluded  to  push  on  to  a  sugar  plantatio 
"  Hacienda,"  where  I  was  informed  there 
was  a  good  spring  of  water,  and  plenty  of 
grass  for  our  horses.  The  place  proving 
satisfactory,  I  returned  to  my  little  caravan, 
when  I  saw,  from  the  top  of  a  hill,  that  it 
had  halted.  I  rode  quickly  up  and  found 
that  a  horse  had  fallen  exhausted.  It  lay 
with  its  head  down-hill  and  looked  as  if  it 
was  going  to  die.  My  Cuban  aids  looked 
helplessly  or  carelessly  on  and  smoked  their 
cigars.  I  confess  that  I  was  provoked,  and 
said  a  few  short  sharp  words  to  stir  them  up 
to  action,  and  after  getting  a  pail  of  water 
from  a  brook  nearby  and  wetting  the  poor 
animal's  head,  1  managed  to  shame  them 
into  assisting  me  in  getting  the  horse  into 
a  more  comfortable  position,  and  to  cut 
some  green  branches  with  their  machetes 
to  protect  it  from  the  burning  sun.  This 
is  not  the  first  time  that  I  have  found 
Cubans  helpless  in  an  emergency.  In 
their  defense  it  may  be  said  that  the  city 
Cuban  cannot  be  expected  to  be  of  much 
use  in  the  country.  The  day  was  blister- 
ingly  hot,  and  they  were  all  nearly  tired 
out.  But  these  were  the  chaps  that  at  the 
start  were  going  to  ride  the  American 
down  and  show  him  a  trick  or  two.  Their 
respect  for  Americans  increased  with  the 
journey.  After  awhile,  we  got  the  poor 
horse  on  his  feet  and  walked  him  to  a, 
grass  field  where  we  camped. 

Our  daily  thunder-storm  coming  up,  I 
had  our  provisions  and  things  covered  as 
usual  with  the  gum  cloths,   and  we    took 
refuge  in   a  large   sugar  mill  nearby.      I 
found  that  a  hospital  had  been  established 
here.     Sixty  sick  men  lay  in  cots   ami  in 
hammocks  among  the  machinery.     This 
was  out  of  a  command  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty,  I  was  informed  by  the  h< 
tal   steward.      Some   of    the   "well   men*' 
were  pointed  out  to  me.  ami   these  poor 
fellows    were    hardly   able   to    stand 
They  had  been  in  the  tights  around  S 
ago,  and  said  thai  it  was  good  for  th 
that  the  city  had  surrendered  when  it  did. 
because,  in  a  few  days,  they  should  have 
been  unable  to   have   moved   out    ot    the 
trenches.    Most  had  more  or  less  diarrb 
troubles,  many  oi   them   a  climatic    f< 
and    not    a    few  typhoid.      They  v 
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very  thin  and  weak  and  had  been  short  of 
rations,  but  were  now  doing  better  and 
recuperating,  especially  since  they  had 
had  a  roof  over  their  heads.  All  ap- 
peared very  glad  to  sec  us.  and  to  hear  me 
speak  k'  United  States,"  as  one  poor  fel- 
low said.  We  swung  our  hammocks  in 
a  wing  of  the  building,  and  our  Cuban 
friends  were  soon  sound  asleep.  I  sat  up 
chatting  with  some  of  the  "  well  men," 
and  waited  upon  the  sick  till  very  late, 
then  "  turned  in,"  only  to  be  awakened 
shortly  by  one  of  the  guards,  requesting 
me  to  go  and  see  a  sick  officer,  which  I 
very  gladly  did,  and  fortunately  had  rem- 
edies to  help  him. 

In  the  morning,  leaving  the  remainder 
of  our  medicines  with  our  friends  of  the 
night,  and  bidding  them  good-by,  I  ar- 
ranged with  the  American  commander, 
Colonel  Bisbee,  and  with  Mr.  Rousseau, 
the  owner  of  the  plantation,  to  receive 
and  distribute  the  supplies  of  food,  medi- 
cine, and  clothing  that  would  be  sent  out 
by  the  American  National  Red  Cross 
from  Santiago  to  St.  Luis  for  the  relief  of 
that  region.  Mr.  Rousseau  accompanied 
us  to  St.  Luis,  where  a  large  storehouse 
was  secured.      Passing    through  the    vil- 


lages of  Dos  Bocas,  Cristo,  and  Cuevi- 
tas,  we  arrived  that  evening  at  Santiago, 
safe  and  sound,  though  rather  the  worse 
for  wear.  We  had  travelled  almost  con- 
tinuously for  eight  days  and  nights,  over 
a  large  area  of  country,  and  seen  many 
strange  and  pitiable  sights,  some  of  which 
I  wish  that  1  had  never  beheld.  I  can 
conscientiously  say  that  the  Cuban  people 
are  in  a  deplorable  condition,  and  1  think 
that  they  need  all  the  help  that  the  gen- 
erous people  of  the  United  States  can 
send  them. 

The  following  day  we  reported  to  our 
honored  president,  who  expressed  high 
appreciation  of  our  labors,  and  gave  us 
praise  greater  than  we  deserved. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  simple  narrative 
without  making  an  appeal  for  this  suffer- 
ing people.  The  distress  is  there — Cod 
knows  I  have  seen  it — and  I  cannot  rest 
easy  in  knowing  it.  There  never  was  a  cry 
from  suffering  humanity  more  urgent  than 
this  from  Cuba,  at  our  very  doors.  We 
have  not  relieved  it.  The  war  lias  inten- 
sified it  for  the  present,  and  whatever 
may  be  its  ultimate  benefits  thousands  of 
precious  lives  must  yet  be  lost  before  ade- 
quate relief  can  reach  them. 


WITH    THE    SIRDAR 
By   Major  Edward  Stuart  Wortley,  C.M.G. 

Commanding  the  Arab  Irregular  Force 


SO  many  graphic  details  have  been 
given  by  correspondents  of  great  ex- 
perience, descriptive  of  the  late  cam- 
paign in  the  Sudan,  and  of  the  great  battle 
which  resulted  in  the  Khalifa's  total  de- 
feat, that  it  seems  difficult  to  add  to  them. 
I  [owever,  a  brief  account  of  the  formation 
and  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  Arab 

I  .evicson  the  east  bank  may  be  of  interest. 
orrespondent  accompanied  them,  so 
it   is  possible-  to  relate  the  story   without 
fear  of  repetition. 

The  duius  assigned  by  the  Sirdar  to  the 
Arab    [rregulars,  were  to    clear  the  east 

bank  of    the    Nile    m   order   that  a  battery 

of  howitzers  might  be  placed  in  a  position 
on  thai  bank  from  whence  the  Mahdi's 
tomb,  the  Khalifa's  house,  and  the  princi- 
pal   buildings    could    be   shelled,    and    the 

gre.it   wall   be   breached,  which   enclosed 


the  principal  part  of  Omdurman.  The 
Howitzer  battery  under  command  of  Ma- 
jor Elmslie,  R.A.,  with  its  Lyddite  shell, 
was  a  new  experiment  in  warfare,  and  the 
effect  of  this  shell  was  a  subject  ci  con- 
siderable speculation.  Results,  however, 
fully  justified  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions. 

The  Arabs,  of  whom  the  [rregular 
Force  was  composed,  represented  many 
of  the  principal  tribes  of  the  Sudan.  A 
glance  at  a  map  will  show  their  various 
localities.  The  most  important  among 
them  was  the  T.ialin  tribe.  In  the  year 
iSS-  this  tribe  fought  with  great  gallantry 
against  the  small  British  force  under  Sir 
Herbert  Stewart  at  Aba  Klea  and  Gubat. 
They  remained  hostile  to  the  Egyptian 
Government  for  many  years.  The  other 
tribes  who  sent  contingents  to  join  the  Ir- 
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regular  Force  were,  the  Bishariyeh,  Haden- 
dowah  (both  of  whom  fought  against  us 
about  Suakim  on  many  occasions),  the 
Sheikriyeh  (a  very  powerful  tribe  from  the 
Gedarif  country),  the  Batahim,  Massalam- 
ieh,  Hassaniyeh,  Sowarab,  Shagiyeh  and 
Gimiab ;  the  last  named  being  commanded 
by  a  son  of  Zebehr  Pacha,  who  has  played 
such  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Sudan  for  very  many  years.  All  these 
tribes  had  been,  up  to  within  a  few  months, 
bitterly  hostile  to  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment ;  but,  as  is  invariably  the  case  with 
Arabs,  they  were  ready  to  go  with  the  flow- 
ing tide.  The  moral  effect  of  the  great 
victory  gained  by  the  Sirdar  at  the  battle 
of  the  Atbara  was  tremendous ;  foreshad- 
owing the  near  approach  of  the  end  of  the 
Khalifa's  rule.  It  was  thus  that  they  an- 
swered to  the  Sirdar's  summons,  and  joined 
the  Irregular  Force,  being  collected  to  take 
part  in  the  advance  on  Omdurman. 

The  Ababdeh  tribe,  not  yet  mentioned, 
who  inhabit  the  desert  near  Assouan,  had 
been  faithful  to  the  Government  through- 
out the  many  years  of  conflict  with  the 
Dervishes.  Being  in  touch  with  civiliza- 
tion, they  presented  a  more  regular  ap- 
pearance ;  they  were  more  or  less  drilled 
under  their  worthy  Sheikh,  Achmed  Bey 
Khalifa ;  one  hundred  and  fifteen  of  them 
being  armed  with  Martini- Henry  rifles, 
which  they  had  been  taught  how  to  use. 

The  process  of  concentration  of  an 
Arab  tribe  at  a  certain  place  on  a  certain 
date,  requires  considerable  patience :  it  is 
always  better  to  fix  upon  a  date  a  few 
days  in  advance  of  the  one  really  neces- 
sary, for  by  such  ir^ns  it  is  possible  that 
the  number  of  men,  which  the  Sheikhs 
agree  to  muster,  may  be  assembled.  Time 
is  little  object  with  an  Arab ;  and  he  does 
not  understand  our  ways  of  military  pre- 
cision. "Bukra"  (to-morrow)  is  a  favor- 
ite thought  all  over  the  East. 

However,  it  was  on  August  24,  1898, 
that  I  first  assumed  command  of  this  weird 
Irregular  force,  Lieutenant  C.  Wood,  Nor- 
thumberland Fusiliers,  accompanying  me 
as  my  staff  officer.  They  were  concen- 
trated on  the  east  bank  opposite  the 
Sirdar's  advanced  camp  at  Wad  Hamed, 
at  the  foot  of  the  sixth  Cataract. 

I  was  met  by  the  head  Sheikhs  of  the 
various  tribes,  who  gave  me  a  very  cordial 
welcome.      Each    tribe    was   bivouacked 


separately,  at  some  distance  from  1 
other.  I  ordered  the  whole  force  to  be 
assembled  under  their  respective  Sheikhs, 
in  order  that  I  might  have  some  ide 
the  material  of  which  my  army  w 
posed.  Then  commenced  the  beating  of 
drums,  and  weird  war  dances,  blowing  of 
horns  and  a  great  hubbub  of  voi<  es.  In 
about  an  hour's  time  bodies  of  men  ap- 
peared from  every  direction  and  paraded 
on  an  open  space  of  ground.  Some  were 
armed  with  Remington  rifles  (most  of 
which  were  unserviceable),  some  with  flint- 
lock muskets  bearing  the  mark  of  the 
Tower  of  London,  some  with  elephant 
guns,  while  others  carried  spears  and 
swTords  ;  a  large  number  were  armed  only 
with  sticks.  Their  costumes  were  of  a 
very  simple  description :  merely  a  cloth 
round  their  loins,  and  a  belt  round  their 
waists  in  which  to  carry  ammunition. 

Having  assembled  the  head  Sheikhs,  I 
explained  to  them  the  duties  the  Sirdar 
had  called  them  together  to  perform;  and 
warned  them  that  any  benefits  they  might 
receive  in  future  from  the  Sirdar's  hands, 
would  be  dependent  on  their  behavior 
until  the  fall  of  Omdurman.  Eight  hun- 
dred serviceable  rifles  were  then  given  to 
the  Sheikhs  for  distribution.  Corn  for 
seven  days  was  also  distributed,  together 
with  a  certain  amount  of  biscuit.  The 
commissariat  arrangements  for  a  native 
force  are  not  difficult,  for  Arabs  are  con- 
tent with  a  very  little;  and  no  transport  is 
required.  For  the  next  two  or  three  days 
men  were  constantly  arriving  in  obedience 
to  the  orders  of  their  Sheikhs,  until,  on 
August  27th,  the  force  numbered  about 
2,500  men,  together  with  a  fair  pn 
tion  of  women  ami  children. 

On  August  27th.  having  received  orders 
from  the  Sirdar  to  march  in   conformity 
with   liis  advance   on  the  west   bank.  I 
dered  a  start  to  be  made.      I  rode  on  al 
two  miles  ahead  in  order  to  inspect  the 
force  as  they  marched,  as  I  was  anxi< 
see  what   formation  they  would   assume. 
They  adopted  none  whatever.     S.  >me  > 
on  camels,  some  on  horses,  others  on  don 
kevs,  but  most  of  them  were  on  foot,  their 
women  and  children  straggling  along  be- 
hind them,  carrying  all  their  worldly  goods. 
At  intervals  rifles  were  fired  in  the  air,  re- 
gardless of  the  direction  in  which  the  bul- 
lets might  go.      Having  halted  this  - 
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gling  crowd,  each  tribe  was  then  made  to 
march  together,  and  a  more  or  less  com- 
pact column  was  then  formed.  The  Arabs 
-■  •!  much  impressed  with  this  arrange- 
ment, each  tribe  forming  line  on  a  broad 
front,  headed  bytheir  Sheikhs  and  mounted 
men.  No  incident  of  any  importance  oc- 
curred until  August  29th.  On  that  date, 
hearing  that  a  village  called  Gaali  was  oc- 
cupied by  a  small  body  of  the  enemy's 
dry  and  Tehadieh,  I  started  with  a 
mixed  force  of  Ababdeh,  Taalin,  Batahin, 
and  Sow  a  rah  to  reconnoitre  and  attack 
the  Dervishes.  The  village  was  surround- 
ed, and  the  Tehadieh  were  killed  or  capt- 
ure 1,  the  cavalry  unfortunately  escaping. 
The  Arab  mode  of  attack  was  quaint  to  a 
degree:  formed  in  a  line,  each  tribe  ad- 
vanced against  a  part  of  the  village.  When 
about  five  hundred  yards  from  the  mud 
houses  they  halted  and  commenced  to 
dance,  brandishing  spears  and  swords  in 
the  air  and  firing  off  rifles.  After  a  few 
moments  they  resumed  the  advance,  dan- 
cing and  firing  all  the  while  (in  the  air), 
when  suddenly,  with  a  yell,  they  rushed  at 
the  houses,  and,  having  effected  an  en- 
trance, they  slaughtered  everyone  within. 
On  this  occasion  there  were  very  few  der- 
vishes, but  I  thought  that  if  a  village  was 
strongly  held,  an  attack  conducted  in  such 
a  fashion  might  meet  with  heavy  loss.  On 
August  30th  I  received  definite  orders  from 
the  Sirdar  thai  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
was  to  be  cleared  of  all  dervishes  as  early 
as  possible  011  September  1st,  the  gun- 
b  tats  under  ( ommander  kcppcl  being  or- 
dered to  assisl  in  the  work  of  demolishing 
tiie  forts  in  conjunction  with  the  Arab  at- 
tack on  the  villages  opposite  the  Omdur- 
111.111.  The  howitzer  battery  was  to  be 
rges,  in  order  to  be  landed  on 
th''  east  bank  as  soon  as  it  had  been  cleared. 

On  August  31st  definite  information  was 
obtained  by  the  inc. 111s  of  spies  that  the 
Khalifa  had  sent  his  cousin,  a  Baggarah 
Emir  named  fsa  Zeckariah,  with  about  one 
hundred  cavalry  and  one  thousand  Teha- 
dieh, to  hold  tin'  villages  <>u  the  east  bank 
between  Halfiyeh  and  the  Blue  Nile.  Al- 
though no  actual  contact  occurred,  the  en- 
em)  's  cavalry  ware  sen  retiring  before  the 
Arab  ad*  .nice. 

( )n  that  night  a  violent  storm  took  place, 
which  rendered  the  low  ground  on  the  bank 
of  the  Nile  almost  impassable  for  camels, 


thereby  obliging  the  column  to  inarch  at 
a  distance  from  the  river  and  out  of  touch 
with  the  gun-boats. 

On  September  1st,  on  arrival  at  Halfi- 
yeh, which  was  unoccupied,  a  halt  was 
made  in  order  that  a  place  of  attack  should 
be  arranged  with  the  gun-boat  flotilla.  The 
gun-boats  were  to  steam  ahead  and  engage 
the  forts,  while  the  Irregulars  were  to  take 
them  in  rear,  and  clear  the  villages  at  s 
distance  from  the  bank. 

While  yet  at  a  safe  distance  from  the 
enemy  the  warlike  enthusiasm  of  the  Arabs 
became  intense  :  dancing  was  resumed  anal 
bullets  were  flying  in  every  direction  ex- 
cept that  of  the  enemy.  To  each  tribe  a 
point  of  attack  was  then  apportioned,  the 
Taalin  being  kept  in  reserve.  Two  tribes 
who  belonged  to  the  immediate  locality 
were  selected  for  the  most  important  at- 
tack. 

The  order  for  the  general  advance  was 
then  given.  When  within  about  five  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  villages  held  by  the  en- 
emy, the  leading  tribes  halted  ;  they  yelled, 
danced,  tired  in  the  air.  It  was  in  vain 
their  Sheikhs  ordered  them  to  advance. 
Time,  however,  being  pressing,  and  this 
tardiness  in  attacking  not  tending  toward 
the  accomplishment  of  the  object  in  view, 
the  Taalin  were  ordered  to  carry  out  the 
work  of  clearing  the  villages  ;  they  ad- 
vanced at  a  slow  pace  in  a  long  column, 
and  surrounding  house  after  house  in  a 
gallant  manner,  succeeded  in  completely 
routing  the  Dervishes.  The  Emir  himself 
was  killed  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  of 
his  men,  their  own  loss  being  fifty  and 
sixty  killed  and  wounded.  Meanwhile  the 
forts,  which  the  gun-boats  had  enga 
and  silenced,  were  taken  in  the  rear  and 
their  garrisons  killed.  During  the  attack, 
Lieutenant  Wood,  Captain  buckle,  R.A., 
and  two  gunners  and  1  had  dismounted 
owing  to  the  swampy  state  of  the  ground 
which  caused  our  camels  to  slip  up.  Ac- 
companied by  an  escort  of  fifty  Arabs,  we 
were  crossing  the  front  of  a  village  then 
held  by  the  enemy  when  suddenly  a  party 
^(  twenty-five  Baggarah  cavalry  charged 
straight  at  us.  The  Arabs  fled  :  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  muddy  state  of  the 
ground  which  impeded  the  advance  of 
the  horses,  we  must  have  fared  badly. 
However,  we  succeeded  in  rallying  a  few 
of  the  Arabs  and  with  their   help  and  our 
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own  revolvers  we  beat  off  the  cavalry, 
killing  fifteen  of  their  number.  These 
horsemen  threw  their  long  spears  with 
great  precision  ;  and  a  sudden  onslaught 
such  as  this  requires  steady  troops  to  re- 
sist it. 

Thus  the  east  bank  was  cleared  of  the 
enemy  by  noon ;  the  howitzer  battery 
was  then  landed,  and  at  1.30  p.m.  the 
first  of  the  Lyddite  shells  fell  on  the  dome 
of  the  Mahdi's  tomb  and  greeted  the 
Khalifa  with  a  terrific  explosion.  In  a 
short  time  all  the  principal  buildings  in 
Omdurman  had  been  destroyed  and  a  large 
breach  made  in  the  great  wall.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  great  Lyddite  shell  is  terrible. 
Charles  Neufeld,  who  was  a  prisoner  in 
Omdurman  at  the  time,  related  how  one 
shell  bursting  in  the  middle  of  a  small 
open-air  mosque,  blew  up  one  hundred 
men  out  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
who  were  praying  in  it.  The  moral  effect 
of  the  fire  of  this  battery  must  have  been 
very  great ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  Khalifa  failed  to  persuade  any 
of  his  followers  to  take  up  a  position  with- 
in the  great  wall.  Such  had  been  his  in- 
tention, and  to  carry  it  out  would  have 
entailed  house  to  house  fighting  and  heavy 
loss  of  life  on  the  Anglo-Egyptian  force. 

I  should  mention  that  immediately  af- 
ter the  howitzer  battery  had  been  landed, 
the  gun-boat  flotilla  embarked  five  hun- 
dred Taalin  Arabs,  with  a  view  to  clearing 
Tuti  Island  of  dervishes.  The  gun-boats 
steamed  slowly  past  all  the  forts  on  Tuti 
Island,  Omdurman,  and  Khartum.  These 
forts  were  constructed  of  mud,  and  were 
of  great  strength,  but  the  embrasures  were 
narrow  and  the  guns  were  effective  only 
over  a  very  small  radius.  They  were 
armed  with  seven-pounder  brass  guns  and 
with  a  few  nine-centimetre  Krupp  guns. 
The  accuracy  and  rapidity  of  the  fire 
from  the  quick-firing  guns  on  board  the 
gun-boats  gave  the  enemy  little  time  for 
aiming.  One  embrasure  after  another 
crumbled  away  until  the  openings  were 
entirely  blocked,  while  at  the  same  time 
Maxim  guns  poured  in  a  murderous  fire 
on  the  rifle-trenches  which  flanked  each 
fort. 

It  was  found  unnecessary  to  land  the 
Taalin  on  Tuti  Island,  as  it  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  strongly  held,  and  little  oppo- 
sition was  shown  from  thence. 


Two  gun-boats  being  left  as  guard- 
ships,  the  remainder  of  the  flotilla  re- 
turned to  the  Sirdar  to  report  the  result 
of  the  day's  operations. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  Arabs  were  now 
sent  in  pursuit  of  dervishes  up  the  right 
bank  of  the  Blue  Nile,  the  remainder  of 
the  Irregulars  forming  a  cordon  round 
the  battery  and  occupying  the  villages. 

The  night  passed  without  incident, 
though  not  without  discomfort,  the  wet 
ground  rendering  a  bivouac  somewhat 
unhealthy.  Quinine  was  administered  to 
the  British  soldiers. 

At  daybreak  on  September  2d  the  bat- 
tery commenced  firing  again  into  Omdur- 
man, and  shortly  afterward  from  five  miles 
down  the  river  on  the  west  bank  was 
heard  the  first  gun,  which  told  us  the  big 
battle  had  begun. 

A  curious  incident  now  occurred.  A  de- 
serter from  Omdurman  swam  across  the 
river  to  our  side,  and  asked  to  be  brought 
before  the  officer  commanding.  He  came 
before  me  and  inquired  of  me  whether  1 
had  any  means  of  communicating  with  the 
Sirdar  of  the  main  army  on  the  west  bank. 
Heliographic  communication  had  just  been 
established,  so  I  told  him  it  was  possible. 
The  deserter  then  said,  "  Tell  the  Sirdar 
that  the  Khalifa  intends  to  make  two  at- 
tacks— the  first  will  be  made  by  a  mass  of 
Dervishes  looked  upon  by  the  Khalifa  as 
the  riff-raff  of  his  army.  This  attack  he 
knows  will  be  defeated.  He  then  hopes 
that  the  Sirdar  will  consider  that  he  has 
defeated  the  whole  dervish  force,  and  will 
order  an  advance  into  Omdurman.  Mean- 
while the  Khalifa  with  the  pick  of  his  army 
will  be  concealed  behind  a  hill  "  (which 
the  deserter  pointed  out),  "  and  as  soon  as 
the  Sirdar  advances  into  Omdurman,  he 
will  fall  on  his  right  flank  and  rear  and  an- 
nihilate him." 

Unfortunately,  heliographic  communi- 
cation was  interrupted  before  this  intelli- 
gence could  be  signalled  :  but  the  sub- 
stance of  it  proved  to  be  correct,  the 
dispositions  of  the  Khalifa  being  exactly 
as  the  deserter  had  described. 

The  handling  of  the  Egyptian  Division 
by  Major-General  Hunter  and  his  Briga- 
diers, Colonels  MacDonald,  Maxwell,  and 
Lewis,  when  attacked  in  the  flank  and  rear, 
was  worthy  of  comparison  with  any  .simi- 
lar achievement  in  military  history.      The 
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Egyptian  and  Black  Battalions  changed 
front  under  the  most  critical  conditions, 
with  a  steadiness  which  could  not  be  ex- 
celled even  if  drilling  in  Hyde  Park.  So 
hard  was  MacDonald's  Brigade  pressed  at 
the  moment  that  General  Hunter  sent  for 
a  British  brigade  under  Colonel  Wauchope 
to  (  ross  his  rear  and  support  him. 

1 1  is  not,  however,  within  the  province 
of  this  article  to  describe  the  various  inci- 
dents of  the  big  battle  on  September  2d: 
full  accounts  having  been  given  by  eye- 
witnesses. 

It  was  with  the  most  perfect  confidence 
that  the  progress  of  the  battle  was  watched 
from  the  opposite  bank;  and  great  was 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Arabs  when  the 
black  flag  of  the  Khalifa,  together  with  the 
red  Egyptian  flag  of  the  Sirdar,  was  seen 
passing  slowly  between  the  mud  houses  of 
( )mdurman  toward  the  Khalifa's  house. 
We  knew  then  victory  had  been  complete. 
The  howitzer  battery  ceased  fire;  and 
our  only  anxiety  was  as  to  the  losses  sus- 
tained by  our  comrades  on  the  other  bank. 
Some  troops  entered  the  main  town  of 
Omdurman  through  the  breach  which  had 
been  made  by  the  howitzer  battery. 

The  following  day,  September  3d,  the 
whole  of  the  Arab  Irregulars  were  formed 
upon  parade,  and  executed  a  wild  and  en- 
thusiastic dance  in  celebration  of  the  over- 
throw of  dervish  tyranny. 

The  anxiety  of  a  great  number  of  these 
Arabs  to  cross  over  the  river  can  well  be 
imagined,  for  the  wives  and  children  of 
many  of  them  were  in  Omdurman,  taken 
their  as  the  fruits  of  many  raids  by  der- 
vishes on  villages  to  the  north.  The 
Taalins  especially  were  in  a  fever  of  excite- 
ment to  learn  the  fate  of  their  families,  who 
had  been  taken  from  them  at  Metammeh 
in  [897.  It  was,  however,  impossible  to 
convey  them  all  across  ;  but  as  many  as  it 
was  possible  to  cram  on  the  available  boats 
were  landed  in  < >mdurman. 

On  September  4th,  the  Sirdar  decided 
to  send  as  many  of  the  [rregularsas  were 
mounted  on  camels,  in  pursuit  of  the  fu- 
gitive Khalifa  ;  it  was  with  some  difficul- 
ty that  they  were  collected  together,  and 
crossed  over  the  river;  they  would  have 
preferred  to  have  been  allowed  to  run 
loose  in  ( >mdurman;  looting  what  was  left 
and  paying  off  the  I  >ervish  in  his  own  coin. 
fhe  victorious  Arab  or  Black  soldier  is 


worse  than  a  Dervish ;  he  spares  no  one ; 
and  the  wretched  inhabitants  might  well 
have  cried  "  save  me  from  my  friends." 

With  the  despatch  of  these  Irregulars 
in  pursuit  of  the  Khalifa,  the  story  of  the 
friendly  Arabs  ends:  the  remainder  were 
disbanded,  and  returned  to  their  several 
localities.  It  has  been  said  that  the  great 
battle  on  September  2d  was  a  wholesale 
slaughter,  and  no  battle  at  all.  It  is  true 
the  Dervish  loss  was  prodigious ;  but  that 
cannot  be  wondered  at  considering  the 
numbers  of  modern  guns  and  rifles  against 
which  they  hurled  themselves ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  fighting  against 
fanatical  savages  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
surrender  :  it  is  a  case  of  kill  or  die.  The 
comparatively  small  loss  sustained  by  the 
Sirdar's  force  reflects  the  greater  credit  on 
his  admirable  conduct  of  the  campaign. 

Anyone  who  has  not  served  in  the  Su- 
dan cannot  conceive  the  state  of  devasta- 
tion and  misery  to  which  that  unfortunate 
country  has  been  brought  under  Dervish 
rule.  Miles  and  miles  of  formerly  richly 
cultivated  country  lies  waste;  villages  are 
deserted;  the  population  has  disappeared. 
Thousands  of  women  are  without  homes  or 
families.  Years  must  elapse  before  the  Su- 
dan can  recover  from  the  results  of  its 
abandonment  to  Dervish  tyranny;  but  it  is 
to  be  hoped  and  may  be  confidently  ex- 
pected, that  in  course  of  time,  under  just 
and  upright  government,  the  Sudan  may  be 
restored  to  prosperity;  and  the  great  bat- 
tle of  September  will  be  remembered  as 
having  established  peace,  without  which 
prosperity  would  have  been  impossible; 
and  from  which  thousands  of  misguided 
and  wretched  people  will  reap  the  bene- 
fits of  civilization. 

Lastly:  let  us  trust  that  the  Government 
of  the  Sudan  may  be  for  many  years  under 
British  direction,  for  that  is  a  guarantee  of 
justice;  Arab  Sheikhs  are  unanimous  in 
attributing  the  rebellion  which  assumed  a 
religious  form,  to  the  oppression  of  a  suc- 
cession of  Egyptian  Governors,  whose 
object  during  their  tenure  of  office  was 
merely  extortion;  but  with  the  feeling  of 
right  and  justice  which  would  be  guaran- 
teed by  the  greatest  Mohammedan  Power 
in  the  world,  the  British  Empire,  which 
rules  the  greatest  number  of  Mohamme- 
dans, a  future  of  peace  and  prosperity  is 
assured. 


IT  is  a  slow  matter  to  settle  down  again  after 
a  war,  even  though  it  was  only  a  short 
one.  We  have  had  an  agitating  year  of  it, 
a  wearing  year,  with  its  emotions  and  excite- 
ments ;  and  though  we  won  our  fight,  and  did 
it  with  little  difficulty  and  at  wonderfully 
small  cost,  our  success,  such  as  it  was,  has 
not  left  us  exultant,  but  somewhat 
'  ear  sadder  than  we  were,  possibly  wiser, 
bilities  an^  a  g°°d  deal  bothered  by  the  re- 
sponsibilities that  victory  has  brought 
us.  We  have  gone  far  enough  to  see  how  de- 
fective an  instrument  of  reform  war  is,  but 
not  far  enough  as  yet  to  see  much  good  come 
of  it.  New  problems  have  come  to  us,  new 
risks,  new  cares,  new  possibilities  of  mistake. 
What  do  we  rely  on  to  bring  us  safely  through 
this  critical  time  of  our  national  life  ?  Not  on 
war-ships  or  fighting  men  ;  for  though  we  have 
both,  and  trust  their  efficiency,  we  know  that 
they  are  at  least  as  proficient  at  creating  new 
problems  as  at  solving  old  ones.  Military 
success  is  next  most  embarrassing  to  military 
failure.  Nor  do  we  count  implicitly  on  the 
wisdom  of  our  statesmen  ;  for  we  know  that 
they  are  fallible,  like  statesmen  elsewhere,  and 
almost  as  likely  to  make  mistakes  which  we 
must  rectify  as  to  hit  upon  the  precise  course 
which  best  accords  with  justice  and  sound 
policy. 

What  we  must  rely  upon  is  ourselves  as 
the  individuals  who  make  up  a  nation.  If  we 
are,  in  the  main,  good  people  and  fairly  wise 
people — faithful,  honest,  industrious,  and  tem- 
perate— we  shall  win  out  of  our  perplexities 
and  survive  all  our  inevitable  mistakes.  There 
is  no  making  a  great  nation  out  of  inferior  in- 
dividuals. There  is  no  stopping  the  career 
of  a  nation  whose  individuals  are  competent. 
What  we  do  in  Cuba,  in  Porto  Rico,  in  Ha- 
waii, in  the  Philippines,  is  indeed  important ; 
but  what  we  do  at  home,  in  our  own  families, 
and  schools,  and  courts,  and  churches,  and 
counting-houses  is  still  of  incomparably  the 
greater  moment.  The  war  is  over.  The 
mass  of  us  private  citizens  can  afford  now  to 
leave  the  arrangement  of  its  issues  to  our  ap- 
pointed agents  in  whose  hands  it  rests.  Our 
affair  now  is  to  go  on  with  our  old  works— to 


seek  peace  and  pursue  it,  to  gain  wisdom  and 
use  it,  to  grow  in  grace,  to  build  up  character, 
to  raise  up  the  weak,  to  restrain  the  oppressor, 
to  determine  what  there  is  in  life  that  is 
worth  striving  for,  and  to  strive  steadily  and 
urgently  for  that.  We  went  to  war  for  the 
furtherance  of  peace ;  not  to  raise  enmities, 
but  to  further  good-will  among  men.  If  we 
are  ultimately  to  accomplish  those  high  aims, 
it  must  be  because  we  can  foster  and  maintain 
good-will  in  our  own  hearts.  If  greed  over- 
comes our  altruism  and  we  use  selfishly  the 
opportunities  which  our  victories  have  given 
us,  we  shall  not  escape  either  the  fame  or  the 
responsibilities  of  such  a  perversion.  We 
cannot  grumble  if  the  questioner,  who  asks 
what  manner  of  folk  are  the  Americans,  shall 
choose  to  seek  his  answer  not  in  Massachu- 
setts or  in  Kansas,  but  in  the  Antilles  or  the 
Philippines.  By  our  fruits,  the  fruits  of  our 
victories,  we  shall  be  known.  What  they 
shall  be — not  to-day  or  next  month,  but  in  the 
long  run — depends  upon  us  and  what  we  are. 
If  we  are  a  people  with  a  conscience,  our  con- 
science will  be  respected  by  those  whom  we 
appoint  to  act  for  us.  We  have  given  hos- 
tages to  justice,  and  it  becomes  us  more  than 
ever  before  so  to  order  our  conduct  at  home, 
and  from  day  to  day,  that  our  works  that  are 
seen  abroad  may  be  good  works  and  our 
authority  beneficent. 


W 


E  talk  about  this  being  an  aj 

specialization,   and    deplore  this 

threatening    tendency.-'    said    a 

thoughtful  employer,  lately,  "but  I  find  that 

among  my  employees  those  who  can  do  one 

thing  well  can  usually  do  other  things  just 

as   satisfactorily.     It    seems  to   be  largely  a 

matter  of  common-sense  and  adaptability,  as 

I  see  it." 

"  The    reason  why  many  persons  arc    out 

of  work,*'  said  a  social  reformer,  on 

another  occasion,  "  is  not  because 

Adaptability, 

they   are    unable    or    unwilling    to 
work,  but  because  they  are  unwilling  or  u: 
ble,  or  both,  to  do  the  work  tiny  can   . 
do." 

Every   housewife   knows   the   story  of   the 
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men  who  come  to  her  back  door  ;  every  pe- 
destrian knows  the  story  of  the  men  who  stop 
him  on  the  streets  with  requests  for  dimes; 
every  worker  in  organized  reform  knows  the 
story  of  the  applicants  to  his  bureau.  The 
man  who  asks  a  cup  of  coffee  from  your  break - 
iast-table  is  a  printer;  type-setting  machines 
have  thrown  hundreds  of  compositors  out  of 
work,  hence  his  misfortune.  The  man  who 
slops  you  with  the  plea  for  the  price  of  a 
night's  lodging  is  an  ice-cutter  ;  it  is  summer, 
and  he  is  in  temporary  but  periodical  distress. 
The  man  who  wants  free  medical  assistance, 
or  money  to  pay  his  rent  or  buy  his  children 
food  is  a  telegrapher ;  it  was  recently  or- 
dered that  operators  in  his  office  should  type- 
write messages  instead  of  transcribing  them 
with  a  pen,  and  he,  not  knowing  how  to  use 
a  typewriter,  was  face  to  face  with  starvation 
— or  the  necessity  of  finding  another  place. 

Now,  type  machines  are  operated  by  erst- 
while compositors,  and  among  them  wages 
are  pretty  generally  better  than  before ;  and 
of  the  remnant  that  is  out  of  work  it  is  true 
that  it  comprises  a  very  considerable  percent- 
age of  drinking  or  otherwise  incompetent  men. 
And  an  ice-cutter  should  make  the  best  of  ice- 
handlers  in  summer,  while,  as  for  the  tele- 
grapher, the  use  of  a  typewriter  should  be  but 
a  small  matter,  as  it  exacts  only  a  little  will 
and  patience  and  a  very  little  intelligence.  So 
much  we  know,  but  what  shall  we  then  say? 

It  is  easy  for  one  whose  faculties  have  been 
thoroughly  trained,  to  affirm  that  the  average 
worker  is  too  easily  daunted,  that  he  has  not 
enough  native  intelligence  to  meet  a  situation 
and  surmount  it ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what 
should  be  incorporated  in  the  education  of 
the  average  worker  to  make  him  less  of  a 
screw,  as  it  were,  fitted  to  only  one  small  hole 
in  the  mechanism  of  the  universe,  and  useless 
if  the  hole  change  its  dimensions  or  find  an- 
other tit  before  him.  It  is  easy  to  say  that 
that  is  not  education,  in  any  real  sense,  which 
leaves  a  man  no  further  equipped  for  life  than 
this;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  to  get  be- 
hind technical  education  and  inculcate  prin- 
ciples of  individual  character  as  the  basis  for 
principles  of  individual  ability. 

Every  year  sees  the  multiplication  of  train- 
ing-schools; we  have  schools  of  technology 
for  our  well-to-do  youth,  and  manual  training 
schools   for  another  class,  ami   trade-schools 


for  still  another,  and  for  years  we  have  been 
teaching  Indians  and  negroes,  even,  to  lay 
bricks  and  manage  farms  and  do  carpenter- 
ing and  plastering,  and  few  men  or  boys  are 
turned  out  of  penal  institutions  now  without 
having  been  taught  a  trade,  and  well  taught. 
too,  in  most  instances.  This  is  promising  ; 
but  what  does  it  mean — the  never-failing  cry, 
"  I  am  a  cigar-maker,  and  the  doctor  said  I 
must  get  out-door  work,  and  I  can't ;  "or,  "  I'm 
a  scene-painter,  and  it's  a  bad  season  in  the- 
atricals and  there's  little  new  work  doing  ;  "  or, 
"  I'm  a  lithographer,"  or  "  a  paper-hanger,"  or 
"a pattern-maker," or  "a  wood-carver?  "  Any 
of  these,  or  hundreds,  literally,  of  other  things, 
but  almost  never,  "I'm  a  wood-carver,  but 
I'm  pretty  handy  as  a  carpenter,  too,  and  if 
you  can't  give  me  a  Flemish  oak  hall-settle  to 
carve,  perhaps  you  can  let  me  make  you  a  cre- 
tonne-covered shoe-box,  or  put  you  up  a  neat 
set  of  book-shelves,  or  build  you  a  window- 
seat  ?  "  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  a  dejected  and 
despondent  plasterer  will  tell  you  that  he  is 
willing  to  do  anything;  but  does  he  ever  sug- 
gest beyond  shovelling  snow  or  putting  in 
coal,  what  "  anything  "  might  be  ? 

In  other  lines  it  is  the  same.  What  shall 
one  call  that  quality  which  leads  some  on  to 
make  the  most  of  life,  and  the  lack  of  which 
holds  others  forever  in  the  barren  lands  or  at 
most  but  on  the  edge  of  success  ?  Is  it  a 
sort  of  genius,  or  is  it  rather  the  expression 
of  a  type  of  character  than  the  mark  of  a  de- 
gree of  mental  or  mechanical  adaptability  ? 

A  great  many  people  know  how  to  do 
something,  but  not  a  great  many  people,  it 
would  seem,  know  what  the  world  wants  to 
have  done,  and  what  part  of  it  they  ought  to 
be  able  to  do.  With  ever-increasing  insist- 
ence the  question  conies  home  to  us — is  this 
state  of  affairs  inevitable  or  remediable  ? 
When  trained  workmen  complain  of  lack  oi~ 
employment,  is  the  social  order  wrong,  are  po- 
litical conditions  at  fault,  is  it  a  matter  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  for  the  economists  to  explain 
toward  solution,  or  is  it  a  moral  and  mental 
sifting  process  which  is  inseparable  from  the 
progress  of  the  race?  Must  we  apply  sym- 
pathy, and  nothing  more,  to  those  ineffectual 
persons  who  must  not  only  be  trained  by  so- 
ciety to  do  a  certain  kind  of  work,  but  must 
be  kept,  by  society,  with  that  specific  kind  of 
work  to  do? 


MURAL  PAINTINGS  IN   AMERICAN 
CITIES 

MURAL  paintings  in  America  are  few 
as  yet ;  but  they  hardly  fall  short 
of  the  European  average  ;  and  this 
not  so  much  because  of  technical  merit  in 
draughtsmanship  as  in  an  easy  adaptability, 
a  decorative  fitness,  an  appropriateness  of  the 
artistical  subject  and  treatment  to  the  sur- 
roundings and  to  the  spot — merits  which, 
when  embodied  in  a  draughtsmanship  and  in 
a  technique  not  too  crude,  are  worthy  of,  and 
are  sure  to  receive,  some  present  and  much 
future  admiration.  The  power  of  drawing  the 
human  figure  on  a  very  large  scale  is  within 
the  reach  of  many  a  man  who  does  not  yet 
know  that  he  possesses  it.  The  time-honored 
practice  of  painting  easel  pictures  has  blinded 
many  a  man  to  his  own  greater  powers  :  and 
of  this  we  have  constantly  recurring  evidence. 
Moreover,  the  highest  excellence  of  draughts- 
manship is  not  always  absolutely  essential  to  a 
mural  painting. 

If  the  last  proposition  seems  paradoxical,  it 
will  seem  less  so  when  we  consider  how  this 
man's  or  that  man's  work  is  found  to  have 
a  large  and  even  noble  accent  in  ceiling  paint- 
ings of  great  size,  when  we  would  not  com- 
mission him  to  paint  an  easel  picture  involving 
studies  from  the  nude ;  how  the  decorative 
instinct  of  another  fits  his  composition  to  the 
medallion,  the  lunette,  or  the  concave  surface 
of  the  vault  and  makes  a  success  out  of  what 
is  evidently  deficient  in  science  ;  how,  finally, 
nobility  of  color  and  the  great  gift  of  flatness 
— of  forming  a  part  of  the  wall — is  possessed 
by  the  hand  which  sometimes  goes  astray  in 
the  representation  of  anatomy. 

We  shall  still  do  well  not  to  relax  our 
demand  that  the  artist  shall  learn  to  draw. 
The  greatest  colorists  miss  it  if  they  are  not 
draughtsmen.  Not  even  the  greatest  mas- 
tery of  tonality  or  of  color,  or  the  greatest 
skill  in  suppressing  the  Detail  in  behalf  of  the 
Whole  can  enable  the  artist  to  dispense  with 
drawing;  for  drawing  is  simply  the  act  of 
putting  the  right  thing  in  the  right  place.  Let 
all  this  be  admitted,  and  let  us  even  insist 
upon  it ;  the  fact  still  remains  that  our  artists, 
as  we  have  them,  and  as  they  are  growing  up, 
have  proved  themselves  capable  of  excellent 
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work  in   the  most   important  and  most  vital 
branch  of  the  painter's  art. 

"  The  painter  "  has  been  said  above  ;  be- 
cause it  is  assumed  that  our  candidate  has 
the  teaching  of  the  schools  or  of  a  good 
studio,  and  that  he  is  fit  to  call  himself  a 
painter.  Given  that  degree  of  native  and  ac- 
quired power — given  so  much  of  the  stock  in 
trade  common  to  all  painters  worthy  of  the 
name — and  the  first  abnormal  or  peculiar  gift 
which  the  mural  painter  needs  is  the  feeling 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  proper  adornment 
of  the  walls  and  roofs.  The  knowledge  how 
to  adapt  his  work  to  the  hard,  solid,  and 
opaque  member  of  the  building  so  as  to  adorn 
it  splendidly  while  yet  it  remains  hard,  solid 
and  opaque,  is  the  most  important  knowledge 
of  all.  To  achieve  this  result  was  the  special 
work  of  those  great  Florentines  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  In  this  they  excel  their  great 
successors,  the  Venetians,  as  much  in  the 
matter  of  decorative  fitness  as  the  Venetians 
excel  the  Florentines  in  draughtsmanship,  in 
magnificence,  in  range,  and  in  the  technical 
skill  of  the  painter  especially  so-called. 

Some  of  us  who  write  on  questions  of  fine 
art  have  held  that  decoration  in  the  more 
common  sense  is  not  within  the  reach  of  the 
modern  world;  because  the  artisan,  the  un- 
pretending wrorkman  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  has 
had  no  education  at  all  fitting  him  to  design, 
while  the  trained  artist  holds  himself  above 
the  invention  of  patterns  and  the  adornment 
of  utensils.  This  position  cannot  be  main- 
tained as  it  is  stated  above.  The  experience 
of  the  past  ten  years  in  France  and  in  Ger- 
many,  to  a  less  degree  in  England,  and  even 
in  the  United  States,  has  shown  that  a  new- 
world  of  decorative  design  is  forming  itself, 
and  must  be  reckoned  with  in  the  future. 

We  have   held,  many  of  us.  that   only  the 
picture  painted  by  the  highly  trained,  school- 
taught  painter,  and  the  bas-relief  modelled  by 
the  highly  accomplished   master,  are  worthy 
of  a  place — that  only  those  men  can  properly 
adorn  the  interiors  of  our  buildings.     This  is 
not  quite  true.     It  is  well  for  the  world  that 
it  is  not  quite  true,  and  that  a  race  of  d< 
tors  is  coming  into  being  who  can' 
pete   in   the   modelling  or  in  the  paint 
nude  figures  or  drapery  with  the  ir 
art.     There  is  then  hope  that  the  world  may 
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see  again  that  combination  of  fully  realized 
figure-painting  with  purely  decorative  pat- 
tern— designing  that  we  see,  for  instance,  on 
the  vaults  of  Assisi,  and  on  the  walls  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel.  The  lunettes  and  vaults  of 
the  upper  Church  of  St.  Francis  deserve  con- 
sideration for  the  frank  way  in  which  the  elab- 
orate frieze  of  purely  non-natural  foliage 
serves  as  a  frame  to  the  highly  wrought  fig- 
ure composition  within.  Similar  use  of  con- 
ventional patterns  in  vertical  and  horizontal 
bands,  in  curves  and  squares  used  as  frames 
for  paintings,  is  found  in  that  beautiful  hall 
of  the  Vatican  which  is  called  the  Salone  of 
the  library;  and  also  in  the  room  nearly  ad- 
joining and  decorated  by  tin-  great  lunette 
painting  of  a  sacred  council.  These  are 
more  formal  in  taste,  more  neo-classic  in  the 
spirit  which  has  inspired  them  than  those  of 
Florence  or  Assisi ;  and  if  the  paintings  are 
smaller  in  superficial  dimension,  they  are  not 
less  important  in  the  relative  scale  of  the  dec- 
oration, nor  less  pretentious  as  works  of  art. 
Is  there  fear  that  such  a  use  in  modern  dec- 
oration of  ornamental  patterns  to  relieve  and 
set  iA'\  figure  subjects  would  be  injurious  ? 


It  might  be  tried.  It  would 
be  well  if  one  would  take  the 
great  composition  by  Puvis  de 
Chavannes  in  the  vestibule  of 
the  Boston  Public  Library  and 
design  a  frieze  twenty  inches 
wide  to  serve  as  a  frame  to  it. 
It  should  be  done  on  precisely 
the  same  lines  as  those  laid 
down  for  the  border  of  a  very 
rich  Persian  rug.  Or,  if  the 
student  of  the  past  does  not 
wish  to  go  to  the  East  for  sug- 
gestion, let  him  study  the  most 
splendid  things  of  the  kind 
which  Europe  has  to  show, 
perhaps  the  inlaid  bands  on 
the  flanks  of  Florence  Cathe- 
dral, especially  at  the  four 
doorways,  those  on  the  Cam- 
panile near  at  hand,  and  those 
of  Assisi  aforesaid. 

There  would  be  one  advan- 
tage in  the  search  of  such 
purely  decorative  appendages 
to  the  figure  compositions  and 
the  landscape,  namely,  that  it 
would  help  the  painter  to  make 
his  work  decorative.  It 
would  remind  him  that  he 
was  not  painting  an  easel  picture,  that  he 
had  to  design  the  frame  as  well  as  the  picture, 
and  to  put  the  whole  into  its  place  forever. 
There  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  him  from 
using  a  somewhat  different  medium  for  his 
decorative  frame.  Relief  may  enter  into  it ; 
and  this  has  been  shown  partly  by  Mr.  Sar- 
gent's frieze  of  pictures  below  his  great  lu- 
nette painting  in  the  Boston  Library.  Or 
mosaic  might  be  used  for  the  frame  ;  and  this 
has  been  shown  partly  by  the  mosaic-covered 
vaults  of  the  Congressional  Library  of  Wash- 
ington. For  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
frame  is  not  of  necessity  four-square,  nor  yet 
of  necessity  a  frieze  of  equal  width  through- 
out. The  illustration  shows  us  a  larger  and 
several  smaller  lunettes  in  the  ground  floor 
galleries  of  the  Congressional  Library.  The 
pat  t (aais  in  the  mosaic  of  the  vaults  serve  as 
frames  to  the  figure  compositions  and  to  their 
landscape  backgrounds,  as  completely  and  as 
successfully  as  if  they  were  painted  upon  the 
intrados  and  upon  the  arch i volt  of  every  one 
of  these  marble  arches  which  enclose  the  lu- 
nettes. The  large  lunette  at  the  end  of  the 
vestibule  is  seen    to   have  a  frame  of  its  own 
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following  the  curve  of  the  vault  above,  and 
adorned  with  a  formal  leaf  pattern.  The 
smaller  ones  have  similar  though  less  elabo- 
rate frames  following  the  semicircular  outline 
of  each  lunette.  So  far  well ;  but  this  frame 
alone  would  not  suffice  for  the  setting  off  of 
the  paintings.  Were  they  alone  in  place  to 
serve  as  frames,  and  were  the  vault  above 
blank  and  plain,  in  plaster,  or  even  diversified 
by  the  separate  pieces  of  stone  or  brick  mak- 
ing up  such  a  vault,  the  pictures  would  still 
be  isolated  in  a  painful  way,  and  would  lose 
much  of  their  present  effect.  The  combina- 
tion of  the  very  elaborate  pattern  of  the  mosaic 
with  the  paintings  of  representation  and  ex- 
pression is  all  important. 

The  next  thing  to  insist  upon — the  fact  of 
decorative  surroundings  to  our  mural  picture 
being  secured — the  next  thing  to  insist  upon 
is  that  the  painter  should  have  control  of  these 
ornamental  patterns.  He  will  often  desire  to 
design  them  himself.  *  It  will  not  always 
remain  true  that  our  painters  of  figure  subject 
despise  flat  patterns  so  much  as  to  be  un- 
willing to  give  a  little  attention  to  their  guiding 
principles.  Not  always  will  our  mural  paint- 
ers think  that  they  have  done  their  duty  when 
they  set  a  draughtsman  to  copying  ornamental 
friezes  used,  of  old,  in  a  totally  different  situa- 


tion, and  with  wholly  different  surroundings. 
The  painter  will  often  wish  to  design  his 
flat  patterns,  and  his  encouragement  in 

will  be  the  greater  the  more  of  a  true 
tor  he  is.  But  he  need  not  of  necessity  de 
them.  There  is  many  a  good  workman  who 
can  design  flat  patterns  if  he  is  given  the 
chance,  and  a  few  lessons  as  to  the  obvious 
propriety  of  such  work  ;  and  all  that  the  mural 
painter  need  insist  upon  for  himself  is  that 
he  should  control  these  patterns  and  their 
colors.  The  thing  to  avoid  is  that  he  should 
come  into  a  hall  already  adorned  with  mo- 
saic, or  with  wood-work  and  silk  panels,  and 
for  which  the  silken  hangings  of  the  win- 
dows are  already  chosen,  and  be  told  to  paint 
there  ceiiings  or  lunettes  to  correspond  with 
the  upholstery.  That  is  the  ruinous  thing, 
and  so  far  as  that  still  remains  the  custom, 
it  is  merely  one  more  evidence  of  that  barba- 
rism from  which  we  are  slowly  emerging. 

The  list  which  follows  is  of  some  American 
mural  paintings  of  figure  subject,  landscape, 
etc.,  excluding  purely  decorative  designing. 
Even  in  its  own  way  it  is  incomplete ;  more- 
over, new  works  are  now  in  progress,  and  oth- 
ers are  about  to  be  undertaken .  The  paintings 
in  the  exhibition  buildings  of  1893  are  omitted, 
because  no  longer  in  existence.  R.  S. 
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EDWIN     \     XP.p.F.Y. 

Boston  Library,  deli\  .:    "  The  Quest  of  the  Holy 

<  .rail.'' 

The  Publi<    Buildings,  Philadelphia. 
JOHN    \\      \l  I  \  Wl'l  R 

try,  easl  vestibule,  entrance-pavilion: 
"  The  Evolution  of  the  1 1 
I)    M  UTLAND  ARMS  rRONG 

\\  ddorf  Hotel,  New  \  <>rk,  west  room. 
G.   R,    B  IRSE,  Jr. 
I       sessional     Library,     easl     corridor,     entrance-hall: 
"  Lyric  Poetry,  Tragedy,' 

<  1 1  ro  W.  BECK. 

City  Hall,  I  incinnati,  O. 
E  R  INK  W.  BENSl  >N. 

nressional     Library,    south    corridor,    entrance-hall: 
"  The  Graces  and  the  Seasons." 
E.  H.  BLASHFIELD. 

Lawyers'  Club,  New  York,  dining-room:   "Justice." 
Bank  of  Pittsburg,  Pittsburg,  Pa.:   "  Pittsburg  Offering 

her  Iron  and  Steel  to  the  World." 
Congressional   Library,  dome  of  reading-room:   "  Evolu- 

tii  .n  .  if  (. livilizatii  >n." 
Astoria  Hotel.  New  York,  ball-room  ceiling :  "Music  and 

the  I  Ian.  i 
Village  Church,  Foxborough,  Pa  .  panel :   Angel. 
Huntington    House,     New    York,     drawing-room    ceil- 
ing:   "Triumph  of  the  Dance."     Over  door-panels: 
"  Music."     Two  alcove  panels  :  "Archer  and  Nymph." 
Rl  IBERT    I'.    BLUM. 

Mendelssohn  Hall,  New  York,  east  and  west  walls: 
"  The  Moods  of  Music." 

KENYON  (OX. 

Walker  Art  ( iallery,  Bowdoin  Coll.,  lunette:    "  Venice." 

Congressional     Library,    south    gallery,    second    story, 
lunettes:   "The  Arts,"  " The  Sciences. " 
F  RED  ERIC  CROWNINS  H IELD. 

Waldorf  Hotel,  New  York,  dining-room  ceiling :  Figure 
panels  and  general  decoration. 

Manhattan  Hotel,  New  York,  cafe:  Landscape  frieze 
with  figures. 

Marquand  Chapel,  Princeton  :   Angels. 

And  in  several  private  houses. 
HERBERT  F.  DENMAN. 

Manhattan  Hotel,  New  York,  drawing-room. 
THOMAS  W.   DEWING. 

Imperial  Hotel,  New  York,  ground  floor  room,  ceiling.  • 
R.   L.    DODGE 

Congressional    Library,  southeast  pavilion,  second  story, 
lunette^:  "  Four  Elements. "  Ceiling:  "  Sun  God,"  etc. 
W.  Di  l  EFTWICH  DODGE. 

Congressional  Library,  northwest  pavilion,  second  story, 
lunettes;  "Poetry.  Musi.,  Science,  and  Art."  Ceil- 
ing :    "  Ambition." 

Pryor  lb. use,  Wesl  Sixty  ninth  Street,  New  York,  draw- 
ing-ri  ii  mi  i  eiling. 
JOHN    L  \    I    \KOL. 

Trinity  Church,  Boston,  walls  and  roof:   Figures  in  dec- 
orative compi  isii  ion- 
Church  of  the   \si  ension.  New  York:  "The  Ascensipn." 

(  hurch  of  the  Incarnation,  New  York:  "  Adoration  of 
the  Magi 

St.  I  h.. mass  Church,  New  York,  two  wall  paintings: 
"  The  Resurrei  tii  m." 

Church  of  the  Paulisl  Fathers,  New  York. 

Walker  Art  Gallery,  Bowdoin  Coll.,  lunette :    "  Athens." 

i  rne  I'm  is  \  an.  Li  lull's  housi  ,  New  \  ork,  vaulted  gallery  : 
"  rhe  Coming  ol  Aurora,"  and  subsidiary  pictures. 

Villard  Reid  lions,-,  New  York,  lunettes :   "Music,"  and 
"  rhe  I  >ance. " 
1  L  \Ni  IS  I   \  I  HROP. 

St.  I',  i  '  hurch  :   "1  ighl  of  the  World." 

Metropoli  i    House,    New    York,    lunette    over 

prOSI  eniiiin. 

Equil  n  ■.  New  York,  lunettes  in  board-room. 

Huntington    House,    New    York,    musi<  room    ceiling: 

,ry. 
\\  ii  Ices  House,  dining  room  frieze  :   "  I  he  I  ive  Senses." 
And  in  sevi  i .1 1  othi  t  private  houses. 
Wll  I    II.   Li  >w. 
Waldorl     Hotel,    New    York,    ladies'    reception -i 

"  I  [<  m. i  ■..  to  Woman." 
\  '   ria  Hotel,  New  York,  ball  r n,  lunettes :   "Music 

of  Peace,  War,    he  Sea,  and  the  Wood"  and  "Music 

and    the    Lame."      Panels   Ui    cove  I      Fourteen    nations 

■in  I  till  ir  representative  musii  al  instruments. 

i  Hotel,  New  York,  panels :  "  Welcome  and  Parting. " 
Yerkes  House,  New  York,  music-room,  six  lunettes,  four- 
ii  paneU:  allegories  of  musical  instruments. 


WALT!  R   Mi  I.WI  N. 

igressional    Library,   east   corridor  of   south   curtain, 
first  story  :    "Greek  Heroes." 
WILI  1AM    MAI   K  \Y 

sessional  Library,  east  corridor,  second  story :  "The 
Life  of  Man." 

GEORGE  W.   M  \YN  \kl>. 

Waldorf  Hotel.  New  York,  cafe  frieze. 

Ponce  de  Leon  lb. til,  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  dining-room 
and  vestibule:    Allegorii  al  figures. 

Imperial  Hotel,  New  York,  restaurant  ceiling,  panels: 
•'  1  >ay,"  "  Morning,"  "  Night.  ' 

Congressional  Library,  entrance  hall,  second  st,,ry.  wall 
figures:  "The  Virtues."  Southwest  pavilion,  four 
tympana:  "Adventure,  Discovery,"  etc.  Ceiling,  Alle- 
gorical figures  :   "  i  lourag  ."  "  Valor,"  etc. 

Pla/.a  Hotel,  New  \  ork,  dining  room,  wall  figures  :  "  Five 
Senses."    Lunettes:    "  Genii  with  Fruits  of  America." 

Hotel  Savoy,  New  York,  banquet-room:  "Genii  with 
1'lowers." 

Sherry's,  New  York,  lar.ue  ball  room  :    "  Cupids  at  Play  " 

Bijou  Opera  House,  Boston,  panels :  "  Music  and  Dai 

St.  John's  (hurch.  Jamaica  Plain,  Boston,  figures  in 
apse:    "  Moses  and  David." 

And  in  several  private  houses. 

OAK  I  MELCHERS. 

Congressional    Library,    north  gallery,  second  story,  lu- 
nettes:  "Peace  and  War." 
F.  D.   MILLET. 

Bank  of  Pittsburg,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  :   "  Thesmophoria." 

II.  S1DDONS  MOWBRAY. 

N.  Y.  A.  C,  Travers  Island.     "  Month  of  Roses." 
Huntington    House,    New    York,     central    hall:     "The 
Muses."     In  corridor:    "  Proserpine  and  Ceres. " 

CHARLES  SPRAGUE  PEARCE. 

Congressional  Library,  entrance-pavilion,  north  vestibule, 
first  story  :    "The  Family." 
ROBERT  REID. 
Church  of  the  Incarnation,  New  York. 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York,  second  corridor. 
Congressional  Library,  entrance  hall,  second  story,  north 

corridor:   "The   Five  Senses.'    "  The  Virtues.' 
Church  of  the  Paulist  Fathers,  Ninth  Avenue  and  Fifty- 
ninth  Street,  New  \  ork. 

JOHN  S.   S  VRGENT. 

Boston  Library,  third  story  corridor :    "Triumph  .1    Re- 
ligion." 
ROBERT  V.   Y.  SEWALL. 
George  Gould   House.   Lakewood,  N.  J.,  frieze:   "The 
Canterbury  Pilgrims  " 
C  1 1  V.RLES  M.  Mil'  \.N. 

Manhattan  Hotel,  New  York,  Dutch  Kneip  :  Landscape 
decoration. 

WALTER  SHIRLAW. 

Congressional   Library,  entrance-hall,  second  story,  west 

corridor  :    Sciences,  etc. 
I).  (  ).   Mills  House,  dining-room  frieze. 
EDWARD  SIMMONS. 

Metropolitan  Club,  New  York,  library  ceiling. 

Central     Criminal     Courthouse,    New     York  :     "Justice, 

the  Fates,  and  Liberty,   Equality,   Fraternity." 
Congressional  Library,  corridor,  north  curtain,  firsl  story: 

"  N  ine  M  uses." 
Astoria  Hotel.  New  York,  Astor  Gallery,  sixteen  panels 

in  cove  :   "  The  Months  and  the  Seasons." 
F.W.  Vanderbilt's  house,  ceiling. 

SIDNEY  STAR. 

Grace  Church  Chapel,  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York. 
ABBO  IT  W.    111  \YL.R. 

Walker  Art  Gallery,  Bowdoin  Coll.,  lunette :  "  Florence." 
C\\  \kl.LS  Y.  TURNER. 

Manhattan  Hotel,  New  York,  conversation  room  :  "  l'ri- 
umph  of  Manhattan  " 

Astoria  Hotel,  New  York,  main  dining  room  frieze. 

Hotel  Martinique,  New  York. 

Bank  of  Commerce  Building,  New  York. 

W.  B,   VAN   tNGEN. 

Congressional    Library,  northeast   pavilion,  second   story. 

Entrance-hall,  west  corridor,  second  story. 
I  I  MIL   VEDDER. 
Walker    \rt  Gallery,  Bowdoin  Coll.,  lunette:   "Rome.'' 
Congressional  Library,  vestibule  to  rotunda,  first  story: 

"  Government  "  (five  lunettes  of  allegorical  subject). 
Huntington    House.     New    York,    dining-room,    large  lu- 
nette, eight  medallions. 

HENRY  OLIVER  WALKER. 
Congressional    Library,    entrance-pavilion,   south    vesti- 
bule, first  story:    "  Lyric  Poetry." 
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Head-quarters  of  the  Rough  Riders  at  Tampa. 


THE    ROUGH    RIDERS 

BY   THEODORE    ROOSEVELT 

Colonel  of  the  First  United  States  Volunteer  Cavalry 


TO     CUBA 


to  the  last  moment  we 
were  spending  every 
ounce  of  energy  we  had 
in  getting  the  regiment 
into  shape.  Fortunately, 
there  were  a  good  many 
vacancies  among  the 
officers,  as  the  original 
number  of  780  men  was 
increased  to  1,000  ;  so 
that  two  companies  were 
organized  entirely  anew.  This  gave  the 
chance  to  promote  some  first-rate  men. 

One  of  the  most  useful  members  of  the 
regiment  was  Dr.  Robb  Church,  formerly 


The  Mascot  "Cuba." 


a  Princeton  foot-ball  player.  He  was  ap- 
pointed as  Assistant  Surgeon,  but  acted 
throughout  almost  all  the  Cuban  campaign 
as  the  Regimental  Surgeon.  It  was  Dr. 
Church  who  first  gave  me  an  idea  of 
Bucky  O'Neill's  versatility,  for  I  happened 
to  overhear  them  discussing  Aryan  word- 
roots  together,  and  then  sliding  off  into  a 
review  of  the  novels  of  Balzac,  and  a  dis- 
cussion as  to  how  far  Balzac  could  be 
said  to  be  the  founder  of  the  modern  1 
istie  school  of  fiction.  Church  had  led 
almost  as  varied  a  life  as  buck  himself,  his 
career  including  incidents  as  far  apart  as 
exploring  and  elk-hunting  in  die  1  Hympic 
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Mountains,  cooking  in  a  lumber-camp,  and 
serving  as  doctor  on  an  emigrant  ship. 

Woodbury  Kane  was  given  a  commis- 
sion, and  also  Horace  Devereux,  of 
Princeton.  Kane  was  older  than  the 
other  college  men  who  entered  in  the 
ranks:  and  as  he  had  the  same  good  qual- 
ities to  starl  with,  this  resulted  in  his  ul- 
timately becoming  perhaps  the  most  use- 
ful soldier  in  the  regiment.  He  escaped 
wounds  and  serious  sickness,  and  was  able 
to  serve  through  every  day  of  the  regi- 
ment's existen<  e. 

Two  of  the  men  made  Second  Lieuten- 
ants by  promotion  from  the  ranks  while 
in  San  Antonio  were  John  (Ireenwav,  a 
noted  Yale  toot  ball  player  and  catcher  on 
her  base-ball  nine,  and  David  Goodrich, 
f(  >r  two  years  captain  i  >f  the  1  [arvard  crew. 
They  were  young  men.  Goodrich  having 
only  just  graduated;  while  (ireenwav, 
whose  father  had  served  with  honor  in 
the  Confederate  \rmv.  had  been  out  o\ 
Yale  three  or  tour  years.  They  were  nat- 
ural soldiers,  and  it  would  be  well  nigh 
impossible  to  overestimate  the  amount  of 
good  they  did  the  regiment.  They  were 
strapping  fellows,  entirely  fearless,  modest, 
and  quiet.  Their  only  thought  was  how 
132 


to  perfect  themselves  in  their  own  duties. 
and  how  to  take  care  of  the  men  under 
them,  so  as  to  bring  them  to  the  highest 
point  of  soldierly  perfection.  I  grew 
steadily  to  rely  upon  them,  as  men  who 
could  be  counted  upon  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty, not  only  in  every  emergency,  but  in 
all  routine  work.  They  were  never  so 
tired  as  not  to  respond  with  eagerness  to 
the  slightest  suggestion  of  doing  something 
new.  whether  it  was  dangerous  or  merely 
difficult  and  laborious.  They  not  merely 
did  their  duty,  but  were  always  on  the 
watch  to  find  out  some  new  duty  which 
they  could  construe  to  be  theirs.  Whether 
it  was  policing  camp,  or  keeping  guard, 
or  preventing  straggling  on  the  march,  or 
procuring  food  for  the  men,  or  seeing  that 
they  took  care  of  themselves  in  camp,  or 
performing  some  feat  of  unusual  hazard 
in  the  tight  no  call  was  ever  made  upon 
them  to  which  they  did  not  respond  with 
eager  thankfulness  for  being  given  the 
chance  to  answer  it.  Later  on  1  worked 
them  as  hard  as  1  knew  how,  and  the  regi- 
ment w  ill  always  be  their  debtor. 

Greenway  was  from  Arkansas.  We 
could  have  filled  up  the  whole  regiment 
manv  times  over  from  the   South  Atlantic 
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and  Gulf  States  alone,  but  were  only  able 
to  accept  a  very  few  applicants.  One  of 
them  was  John  Mcllhenny,  of  Louisiana; 
a  planter  and  manufacturer,  a  big-game 
hunter  and  book-lover,  who  could  have 
had  a  commission  in  the  Louisiana  troops, 
but  who  preferred  to  go  as  a  trooper  in 
the  Rough  Riders  because  he  believed  we 
would  surely  see  fighting.  He  could  have 
commanded  any  influence,  social  or  po- 
litical, he  wished ;  but  he  never  asked  a 
favor  of  any  kind.  He  went  into  one  of 
the  New  Mexican  troops,  and  by  his  high 
qualities    and   zealous    attention   to  duty 


speedily  rose  to  a  sergeantcy,  and    finally 
won  his  lieutenancy  for  gallantry  ii 
tion. 

The  tone  of  the  officers'  mess 
high.      Everyone   seemed   to  realize   that 
he    had    undertaken    most   serious    work. 
They  all  earnestly  wished  for  a  chan< 
distinguish   themselves,   and   fully   appre- 
ciated that  they  ran  the  risk  not  merely  of 
death,  but  of  what  was  infinitely  woi 
namely,  failure    at  the   crisis   to  perform 
duty  well  ;   and  they  strove   earnestly   so 
to  train    themselves,  and    the   men   under 
them,    as   to   minimize   the   possibility    of 
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Mule  Packers. 


such  disgrace.  Every  officer  and  every 
man  was  taught  continually  to  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  of  battle  eagerly,  but 
with  an  entire  sense  of  the  drain  that 
would  then  be  made  upon  his  endurance 
and  resolution.  They  were  also  taught 
that,  before  the  battle  came,  the  rigorous 
performance  of  the  countless  irksome 
duties  of  the  camp  and  the  march  was 
demanded  from  all  alike,  and  that  no 
excuse  would  be  tolerated  for  failure  to 
perform  duty.  Very  few  of  the  men  had 
gone  into  the  regiment  lightly,  and  the 
fad  that  they  did  their  duty  so  well  may 
be  largely  attributed  to  the  seriousness  with 
which  these  eager,  adventurous  young 
fellows  approached  their  work.  This 
seriousness,  and  a  certain  simple  manli- 
ness which  accompanied  it.  had  one  very 
pleasanl  side.  During  our  entire  time  of 
service,  I  never  heard  in  theofficers'  mess 
a  foul  story  or  a  foul  word  ;  and  though 
there  \\a>  occasional  hard  swearing  in 
moments  of  emergency,  vet  even  this  was 
the  exceptii  >n. 

The    regiment    attracted    adventurous 
spirits  from  e\  erywhere.    ( )ur  chief  trump 
eter  was  from  the  Mediterranean     I  think 

an  Italian      who  had  been  a  soldier  of  fort- 
une n<>t  only  m  Egypt,  but  in  the  French 
Army    in    southern    China.      Two   excel- 
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lent  men  were  Osborne,  a  tall  Australian, 
who  had  been  an  officer  in  the  New 
South  Wales  Mounted  Rifles  ;  and  Took, 
an  Englishman,  who  had  served  in  South 
Africa.  Both,  when  the  regiment  dis- 
banded, were  plaintive  in  expressing  their 
fond  regret  that  it  could  not  be  used 
against  the  Transvaal  Boers ! 

One  of  our  best  soldiers  was  a  man 
whose  real  and  assumed  names  I.  for  ob- 
vious reasons,  conceal.  He  usually  went 
by  a  nickname  which  1  will  call  Tennes- 
see. He  was  a  tall,  gaunt  fellow,  with  a 
quiet  and  distinctly  sinister  eve.  who  did 
his  duty  excellently,  especially  when  a 
tight  was  on,  and  who,  being  an  expert 
gambler,  always  contrived  to  reap  a  rich 
harvest  after  pay-day.  When  the  regi- 
ment was  mustered  out.  he  asked  me  to 
put  a  brief  memorandum  of  his  services 
on  his  discharge  certificate,  which  I  glad- 
ly did.  He  much  appreciated  this,  and 
added,  in  explanation,  "  You  see,  Colonel, 
my  real  name  isn't  Smith,  its  Yancv.  I 
had  to  change  it,  because  three  or  four 
years  ago  1  had  a  little  trouble  with  a 
gentleman,  and — er — well,  in  fact,  I  had 
to  kill  him  :  and  the  District  Attorney,  he 
had  it  in  for  me.  and  so  I  just  skipped 
the  country  :  and  now.  if  it  ever  should 
be  brought  up  against    me,   I    should    like 
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to  show  your  certificate  as  to  my  char- 
acter !  "  The  course  of  frontier  justice 
sometimes  moves  in  unexpected  zigzags  ; 
so  I  did  not  express  the  doubt  1  felt  as  to 
whether  my  certificate  that  he  had  been  a 
good  soldier  would  help  him  much  if  he 
was  tried  for  a  murder  committed  three 
or  four  years  previously. 


known  Eastern  club,  who  was  serving  in 
the  ranks,  was  christened  "Tough  li 
and  his  bunkie,  the  man  who  shared  his 
shelter-tent,  who  was  a  de<  idedly  rough 
cow-puncher,  gradually  a<  quired  the  name 
of  "The  Dude."  One  unlucky  and  sim- 
ple-minded cow-puncher,  who  had  m 
been  east  of  the  great   plains   in   his  life, 


General  View  of  the  Camp  of  the  Rough  Riders  at  Tampa. 


The  men  worked  hard  and  faithfully.  As 
a  rule,  in  spite  of  the  number  of  rough 
characters  among  them,  they  behaved  very 
well.  One  night  a  few  of  them  went  on 
a  spree,  and  proceeded  "  to  paint  San  An- 
tonia  red."  One  was  captured  by  the  city 
authorities,  and  we  had  to  leave  him  be- 
hind us  in  jail.  The  others  we  dealt  with 
ourselves,  in  a  way  that  prevented  a  repe- 
tition of  the  occurrence. 

The  men  speedily  gave  one  another 
nicknames,  largely  conferred  in  a  spirit  oi 
derision,  their  basis  lying  in  contrast.  A 
brave   but  fastidious  member  of  a   well- 


unwarilv  boasted  that  lie  had  an  aunt  in 
New  York,  and  ever  afterward  went  by 
the  name  of  "  Metropolitan  Bill."  \ 
huge  red-headed  Irishman  was  named 
" Sheeny  Solomon."  A  young  Jew  who 
developed  into  one  of  the  best  lighters  in 
the  regiment  accepted,  with  entire  equa- 
nimity, the  name  of  "  Pork-chop."  We 
had  quite  a  number  of  professional  gam- 
blers, who.  I  am  bound  to  say,  usually 
made  good  soldiers  One,  who  w  - 
most  abnormally  quiet  and  gentle, 
called  "  Hell  Roarer  :"  \\  hile  another,  who 
in  point  of  language  and  deportment 
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his  exact  antithesis,  was  <  hristened  "  Pray 
erful  James." 

While  the  officers  and  men  were  learn- 
ing their  duties,  and  learning  to  know  one 
another,  Colonel  Wood  was  straining  eve- 
ry nerve  to  get  our  equipments  aneffon 
which  was  complicated  by  the  tendency 
of  the  Ordnance  Bureau  to  send  whatever 
we  really  needed  by  freight  instead  of 
express.  Finally,  jusl  as  the  last  rifles, 
revolvers,  and  saddles  came,  we  were  or- 
dered by  wire  at  once 
to  proceed  by  train 
to  Tampa. 

Instantly,  all  was 
joyful  excitement. 
We  had  enjoyed  San 
Antonio,  and  were 
glad  that  our  regi- 
ment had  been  or- 
ganized in  the  city 
where  the  Alamo 
commemorates  t  h  e 
death  fight  of  Crock- 
ett, Bowie,  and  their 
famous  band  of  fron- 
tier  heroes.  All  of 
us  had  worked  hard, 
so  that  we  had  had 
no  time  to  be  home- 
sick or  downcast  ; 
but  we  were  glad  to 
leave  the  hot  camp, 
where  every  day  the 
strong  wind  sifted 
the  dust  through  ev- 
erything, and  to  start 
for  the  gathering 
place  of  the  army 
which  was  to  invade 
( 'ul>a.      (  )ur    horses 

and  men  were  getting  into  good  shape. 
We  were  w  ell  enough  equipped  to  \\  arrant 
our  starting  on  the  campaign,  and  every 
man  was  filled  with  dread  of  being  out  of 
the  fighting.  We  had  a  pack-train  of  150 
mules,  so  we  had  cl<  >se  on  to  1 .200  animals 
to  carry. 

(  M  course,  our  train    was    split    up   into 
sections,    seven,    all   told;    Colonel    Wood 

commanding  the  firsl  three,  and  I  the  last 
four.  The  journey  by  rail  from  San  An- 
tonio i<>  Tampa  took  just  four  days,  ami 
1  doubt  if  anybody  who  was  on  the  trip 
will  soon  forget  it.  To  occupy  my  few- 
spare  moments,  1  was  reading  M.  Demo- 
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lins'  "  Superiorite  des  Anglo-Saxons." 
M.  Demolins,  in  giving  the  reasons  why 
the  English-speaking  peoples  are  superior 

to  those  of  ( 'ontinental  Europe,  lays  much 
stress  upon  the  way  in  which  ''militarism" 
deadens  the  power  of  individual  initiative, 
the  soldier  being  trained  to  complete  sup- 
pression of  individual  will,  while  his  fat- 
uities become  atrophied  in  consequence 
of  his  being  merely  a  cog  in  a  vast  and 
perfectly  ordered  machine.      I   can  assure 

the  excellent  French 
publicist  that  Amer- 
ican •  militarism,"  at 
least  of  thevolunteer 
sort,  lias  points  of 
difference  from  the 
militarism  of  Conti- 
nental Europe.  The 
battalion  chief  of  a 
newly  raised  Ameri- 
can regiment,  when 
striving  to  get  into  a 
war  which  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  un- 
dertaken with  buoy- 
ant and  light-hearted 
indifference  to  de- 
tail, has  positively 
unlimited  opportun- 
ity for  the  display  of 
"  individual  initia- 
tive," and  is  in  no 
danger  whatever 
either  of  suffering 
from  unhealthy  sup- 
pression of  personal 
will,  or  of  finding  his 
faculties  of  self-help 
numbed  by  becom- 
ing a  cog  in  a  gigan- 
tic and  smooth-running  machine.  If  such 
a  battalion  chief  wants  to  get  anything  or 
go  anywhere  he  must  do  it  by  exercising 
every  pound  of  resource,  inventiveness, 
and  audacity  he  possesses.  The  help,  ad- 
vice, and  superintendence  he  gets  from 
outside  will  be  of  the  most  general,  not  to 
say  superficial,  character.  If  he  is  a  caval- 
ry officer,  he  has  got  to  hurry  and  push  the 
purchase  of  his  horses,  plunging  into  and 
out  of  the  meshes  of  red-tape  as  best  he 
can.  I  le  will  have  to  fight  for  his  rifles  and 
his  tents  and  his  clothes.  He  will  have  to 
keep  his  men  healthy  largely  by  the  light 
tli.it  nature  has  given  him.    W  hen  he  wishes 
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to  embark  his  regiment,  he  will  have  to 
fight  for  his  railway-cars  exactly  as  he  fights 
for  his  transport  when  it  comes  to  going 
across  the  sea ;  and  on  his  journey  his 
men  will  or  will  not  have  food,  and  his 
horses  will  or  will  not  have  water  and  hay, 
and  the  trains  will  or  will  not  make  con- 
nections, in  exact  correspondence  to  the 
energy  and  success  of  his  own  efforts  to 
keep  things  moving  straight. 

It  was  on  Sunday,  May  29th,  that  we 
marched  out  of  our  hot,  windy,  dusty  camp 
to  take. the  cars  for  Tampa.  Colonel  Wood 
went  first,  with  the  three  sections  un- 
der his  special  care.  I  followed  with  the 
other  four.  The  railway  had  promised  us  a 
forty-eight  hours'  trip,  but  our  experience 
in  loading  was  enough  to  show  that  the 
promise  would  not  be  made  good.  There 
were  no  proper  facilities  for  getting  the 
horses  on  or  off  the  cars,  or  for  feeding  or 


watering  them  :  and  there  was  endless  con- 
fusion and  delay  among  the  railway  offi- 
cials. I  marched  my  four  sections  over 
in  the  afternoon,  the  first  three  having  taken 
the  entire  day  to  get  off.  We  occupied 
the  night.  As  far  as  the  regiment  itself 
was  concerned,  we  worked  an  excellent 
system,  Wood  instructing  me  exactly  how 
to  proceed  so  as  to  avoid  confusion.  Be- 
ing a  veteran  campaigner,  he  had  all  along 
insisted  that  for  such  work  as  we  had  be- 
fore us  we  must  travel  with  the  minimum 
possible  luggage.  The  men  had  merely 
what  they  could  carry  on  their  own  backs, 
and  the  officers  very  little  more.  My  own 
roll  of  clothes  and  bedding  could  be  ptit 
on  my  spare  horse.  The  mule-train 
to    be    used    simply    for   food,  ,  and 

spare  ammunition.  As  it  turned  out,  we 
were  not  allowed  to  take  cither  it  or  the 
horses. 


A    Rough  Rider  Siesta. 


It  was  dusk  when  I  marched  my  long 
files  of  dusty  troopers  into  the  station-yard. 
I  then  made  all  dismount,  excepting  the 
troop  which  I  first  intended  to  load.  This 
was  brought  up  to  the  first  freight-car. 
Here  every  man  unsaddled,  and  left  his 
saddle,  bridle,  and  all  that  he  did  not  him- 
self need  in  the  car,  each  individual's  prop- 
erty being  corded  together.  A  guard  was 
left  in  the  ear.  and  the  rest  of  the  men 
took  the  naked  horses  into  the  pens  to  be 
feci  and  watered.  'The  other  troops  were 
loaded  in  the  same  way  in  succession. 
With  each  section  there  were  thus  a 
couple  of  baggage-cars  in  which  the  horse- 
gear,  the  superfluous  baggage,  and  the 
travel  rations  were  carried:  and  1  also  put 
aboard,  not  only  at  starting,  but  at  every 
other  opportunity,  what  oats  and  hay  I 
could  get,  so  as  to  provide  against  acci- 
dents for  the  horses.  By  the  time  the 
baggage-cars  were  loaded  the  horses  of 
the  first  section  had  eaten  and  drunk  their 
fill,  and  we  loaded  them  on  cattle-cars. 
The  officers  of  each  troop  saw  to  the  load- 
ing, taking  a  dozen  picked  men  to  help 
them  :  tor  some  of  the  wild  creatures,  half- 
broken  and  fresh  from  the  ranges,  were 
with  difficulty  driven  up  the  chutes.  Mean- 
while I  superintended  not  merely  my  own 
men,  hut  the  railroad  men;  and  when  the 
delays  of  the  latter,  and  their  inability  to 
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understand  what  was  necessary,  grew  past 
bearing,  I  took  charge  of  the  trains  my- 
self, so  as  to  insure  the  horse-cars  of  each 
section  being  coupled  with  the  baggage- 
cars  of  that  section. 

We  wrorked  until  long  past  midnight  be- 
fore we  got  the  horses  and  baggage  aboard, 
and  then  found  that  for  some  reason  the 
passenger-cars  were  delayed  and  would  not 
be  out  for  some  hours.  In  the  confusion 
and  darkness  men  of  the  different  troops 
had  become  scattered,  and  some  had  drift- 
ed off  to  the  vile  drinking-booths  around 
the  stock-yards  ;  so  I  sent  details  to  search 
the  latter,  while  the  trumpeters  blew  the 
assembly  until  the  first  Sergeants  could 
account  for  all  the  men.  Then  the  troops 
were  arranged  in  order,  and  the  men  of 
each  lay  down  where  they  were,  by  the 
tracks  and  in  the  brush,  to  sleep  until 
morning. 

At  dawn  the  passenger-trains  arrived. 
The  senior  Captain  of  each  section  saw  to 
it  that  his  own  horses,  troopers,  and  bag- 
gage were  together;  and  one  by  one  they 
started  off.  1  taking  the  last  in  person. 
Captain  Capron  had  at  the  very  beginning 
shown  himself  to  be  simply  invaluable, 
from  his  extraordinary  energy,  executive 
capacity,  and  mastery  over  men  ;  and  I 
kept  his  section  next  mine. so  that  we  gen- 
erally came  together  at  the  different  yards. 
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The  next  four  days  were  very  hot  and 
very  dusty.  I  tried  to  arrange  so  the  sec- 
tions would  be  far  enough  apart  to  allow 
each  ample  time  to  unload,  feed,  water,  and 
load  the  horses  at  any  stopping-place  be- 
fore the  next  section  could  arrive.  There 
was  enough  delay  and  failure  to  make  con- 
nections on  the  part  of  the  railroad  peo- 


buckets  of  hot  <<>f\er.  and  when  •. 
a  long  enough  stop  they  were  allowed 
liberty  under  the  supervision  of  the  non- 
commissioned officers.  Some  of  them 
abused  the  privilege,  and  started  to 
drunk.  These  were  promptly  handled 
with  the  necessary  severity,  in  the  interest 
of  the  others  ;   for  it  was  only  by  putting 
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pie  to  keep  me  entirely  busy,  not  to  speak 
of  seeing  at  the  stopping- places  that  the 
inexperienced  officers  got  enough  hay  for 
their  horses,  and  that  the  water  given  to 
those  was  both  ample  in  quantity  and 
drinkable.  It  happened  that  we  usually 
made  our  longest  stops  at  night,  and  this 
meant  that  we  were  up  all  night  long. 
Two  or  three  times  a  day  I  got  the  men 


an  immediate  check  to  every  form  of  law- 
lessness or  disobedience  among  the  lew 
men  who  were  inclined  to  be  bad  that  we 
were  enabled  to  give  full  liberty  to  those 
who  would  not  abuse  it. 

Everywhere    the  people  came  oul 
greet  us  and  cheer  us.      They   brought  us 
flowers;  they  brought  us  watermelons  and 
other  fruits,  and  sometimes  jugs  and  pails 
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of  milk — all  of  which  we  greatly  appre- 
ciated. We  were  travelling  through  a 
region  where  practically  all  the  older  men 
had  served  in  the  Confederate  Army, 
and  where  the  younger  men  had  all  their 
lives  long  drunk  in  the  endless  tales  told 
by  their  elders,  at  home,  and  at  the  cross- 
roads taverns,  and  in  the  court-house 
squares,  about  the  cavalry  of  Forrest  and 


uk-  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  everywhere  we 
were  told,  half-laughing,  by  grizzled  ex- 
( 'on federates  that  they  had  never  dreamed 
in  the  by-gone  days  of  bitterness  to  greet 
the  old  flag  as  they  now  were  greeting  it, 
and  to  send  their  sons,  as  now  they  were 
sending  them,  to  fight  and  die  under  it. 

It    was  lour  days  later   that    we  disem- 
barked, in  a  perfect   welter  of  confusion. 


Major  Brodie.         Major-General  Wheeler.        Colonel  Wood. 


Morgan  and  the  infantry  of  Jackson  and 
Hood.  The  Mood  of  the  old  men  stirred 
to  the  distant  breath  of  battle  ;  the  blood 
of  the  young  men  leaped  'not  with  eager 
desire  to  accompany  us.  Theolderwom- 
en,  who  remembered  the  dreadful  misery 
of  war  the  misery  that  presses  its  iron 
weighl  most  heavily  on  the  wives  and  the 
little  ones  looked  sadly  at  us ;  but  the 
young  girls  drove  down  in  bevies,  arrayed 
in  their  finery,  to  wave  flags  in  farewell  to 
the  troopers  and  to  beg  cartridges  and  but 
tons  as  mementos.      Everywhere  we  saw 


Tampa  lay  in  the  pine-covered   sand-flats 

at  the  end  of  a  one-track  railroad,  and 
everything  connected  with  both  military 
and  railroad  matters  was  in  an  almost  in- 
extricable tangle.  There  was  no  one  to 
meet  Us  or  to  tell  us  where  we  were  to 
camp,  ami  no  one  to  issue  us  food  for  the 
first  twenty-four  hours  ;  while  the  railroad 
people  unloaded  us  wherever  they  pleased, 
or  rather  wherever  the  jam  of  all  kinds  of 
trams  rendered  it  possible.  We  had  to 
buy  tiie  men  food  out  of  our  own  pock- 
ets,  and  to  seize    wagons   in   order   to   get 
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our  spare  baggage  taken  to  the  camping 
ground  which  we  at  last  found  had  been 
allotted  to  us. 

Once  on  the  ground,  we  speedily  got 
order  out  of  confusion.  Under  Wood's 
eye  the  tents  were  put  up  in  long  streets, 
the  picket-line  of  each  troop  stretching 
down  its  side  of  each  street.     The  officers' 


quarters  were  at  the  upper  ends  of  the 
streets,  the  company  kitchens  and  sinks 
at  the  opposite  ends.  The  camp  was 
strictly  policed,  and  drill  promptly  begun. 
For  thirty-six  hours  we  let  the  horses  rest, 
drilling  on  foot,  and  then  began  the 
mounted  drill  again.  The  regiments  with 
which  we   were  afterward  to  serve  were 
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camped  near  us,  and  the  sandy  streets  of 
the  little  town  were  thronged  with  soldiers, 
almost  all  of  them  regulars  ;  for  there  were 
but  one  or  two  volunteer  organizations 
besides  ourselves.  The  regulars  wore  the 
canonical  dark  blue  of  Uncle  Sam.  ('in- 
own  men  were  clad  in  dusty  brown  blouses. 
trousers  and  leggings  being  of  the  same 
hue,  while  the  broad-brimmed  soft  hat 
was  of  dark  -ray  :  and  very  workmanlike 
they  looked  as,  in  column  of  fours,  each 
troop  trotted  down  its  company  street  to 
form  by  squadron  or  battalion,  the  troop- 


ers sitting  steadily  in  the  saddles  as  they 
made  their  half-trained  horses  conform 
to  the  movement  of  the  guidons. 

Over  in  Tampa  town  the  huge  winter 
hotel  was  gay  with  general-officers  and 
their  staffs,  with  women  in  pretty  dresses, 
with  newspaper  correspondents  by  the 
score,  with  military  attaches  of  foreign 
powers,  and  with  onlookers  of  all  sorts  ; 
but  we  spent  very  little  time  there. 

We  worked  with  the  utmost  industry. 
special  attention  being  given  by  each 
troop-commander  to  skirmish-drill   in   the 


on  the  1 '•     .  .1!    P  vt  Tampa  on  the  May  of  Sailing  of  the  Transports. 
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woods.  Once  or  twice  we  had  mounted 
drill  of  the  regiment  as  a  whole.  The  mil- 
itary attaches  came  out  to  look  on — English, 
German,  Russian,  French,  and  Japanese. 
With  the  Englishman,  Captain  Eee,  a  cap- 
ital fellow,  we  soon  struck  up  an  especially 
close  friendship ;  and  we  saw  much  of  him 
throughout  the  campaign.  So  we  did  of 
several  of  the  newspaper  correspondents- 
Richard  Harding  Davis,  John  Fox,  Jr., 
Caspar  Whitney,  and  Frederic  Remington. 
On  Sunday  Chaplain  Brown,  of  Arizona, 
held  service,  as  he  did  almost  every  Sun- 
day during  the  campaign. 

There    were   but  four  or  five  days   at 
Tampa,  however.     We  were  notified  that 


the  expedition  would  start  for  destination 
unknown  at  once,  and  that  we  were  I 
with  it;  but  that  our  horses  were  to  be  left 
behind,  and  only  eight   troops  of  seventy 
men  each   taken.      Our  sorrow  at    leaving 
the  horses  was  entirely  outweighed  by  our 
joy  at  going  ;   but  it  was  very  hard  indeed 
to  select  the  four  troops  that  were  to  - 
and  the  men  who  had   to  be  left   behind 
from  each  of  the  troops  that  went.     Colo- 
nel Wood  took  Major  Brodie  ami  n 
to  command  the  two  squadrons,  beinj 
lowed   only  two  squadron   commam 
The   men    who   were  left    behind  felt   the 
most  bitter  heartburn.      To  th<  bulk 

of  them  1  think  it  will  be  a  111 


On  the  Upper  Deck  of  the  Yucatan,  en  route  for  Cuba. 


row.  I  saw  more  than  one,  both  among 
the  officers  and  privates,  burst  into  tears 
when  he  found  he  could  not  go.  No  out- 
sider can  appreciate  the  bitterness  of  the 
disappointment.  Of  course,  really,  those 
that  stayed  were  entitled  to  precisely  as 
much  honor  as  those  that  went.  Each 
man  was  doing  his  duty,  and  much  the 
hardest  and  most  disagreeable  duty  was 
to  stay.  Credit  should  go  with  the  per- 
formance of  duty,  and  not  with  what  is 
very  often  the  accident  of  glory.  All  this 
and  much  more  we  explained,  but  our  ex- 
planations could  not  alter  the  fact  that 
some  had  to  be  chosen  and  some  had  to  be 
left.  One  of  the  Captains  chosen  was 
Captain  Maximilian  Luna,  who  com- 
manded Troop  K,  from  New  Mexico. 
The  Captain's  people  had  been  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Grande  before  my  fore- 
lathers  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson 
or  Wood's  landed  at  Plymouth  ;  and  he 
made  the  plea  that  it  was  his  right  to  go 
as  a  representative  of  his  race,  lor  he  was 
the  only  man  of  pure  Spanish  blood  who 
bore  a  commission  in  the  army,  and  he  de- 
manded the  privilege  of  proving  that  his 
people  were  precisely  as  loyal  Americans 
as  any  others.  I  was  glad  when  it  was 
decided  to  take'  him. 

It  was  the  evening  of  J  une  ;th  when  we 
suddenly  received  orders  that  the  expedi- 
tion was   to  start   from  Fort     Tampa,  nine 
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miles  distant  by  rail,  at  daybreak  the  fol- 
lowing morning;  and  that  if  we  were  not 
aboard  our  transport  by  that  time  we  could 
not  go.  We  had  no  intention  of  getting 
left,  and  prepared  at  once  for  the  scramble 
which  was  evidently  about  to  take  place. 
As  the  number  and  capacity  of  the  trans- 
ports were  known,  or  ought  to  have  been 
known,  and  as  the  number  and  size  of  the 
regiments  to  go  were  also  known,  the  task 
of  allotting  each  regiment  or  fraction  of  a 
regiment  to  its  proper  transport,  and  ar- 
ranging that  the  regiments  and  the  trans- 
ports should  meet  in  due  order  on  the 
dock,  ought  not  to  have  been  difficult. 
However,  no  arrangements  were  made  in 
advance  ;  and  we  were  allowed  to  shove 
and  hustle  for  ourselves  as  best  we  could, 
on  much  the  same  principles  that  had  gov- 
erned our  preparations  hitherto. 

We  were  ordered  to  be  at  a  certain 
track  with  all  our  baggage  at  midnight, 
there  to  take  a  train  for  Port  Tampa.  At 
the  appointed  time  we  turned  up,  but  the 
train  did  not.  'Hie  men  slept  heavily,  while 
Wood  and  I  and  various  other  officers  wan- 
dered about  in  search  of  information  which 
no  one  could  give.  We  now  and  then 
came  across  a  Brigadier- General,  or  even 
a  Major-(  ieneral:  but  nobody  knew  any- 
thing. Some  regiments  got  aboard  the 
trains  and  some  did  not.  but  as  none  of 
the  trains  started  this  made  little  difference. 
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At  three  o'clock  were  received  orders  to 
march  over  to  an  entirely  different  track, 
and  away  we  went.  No  train  appeared  on 
this  track  either;  but  at  six  o'clock  some 
coal  cars  came  by,  and  these  we  seized. 
By  various  arguments  we  persuaded  the 
engineer  in  charge  of  the  train  to  back  us 
down  the  nine  miles  to  Port  Tampa,  where 
we  arrived  covered  with  coal-dust,  but 
with  all  our  belongings. 


to  get  a  transport  at  all.      From  the  I 

est  General  down,   nobody   could   tell   us 
where  to  go  to  find  out  what  transport  we 
were  to  have.     At  lasl  we  were  infoi 
that  we  were  to  hunt  up  the  depot  i 
master,   Colonel    Hum] threw      We   U 
lu's  office,  where  his  assistanl   informed  us 
that   he   didn't   know   where    tin    < 
was,  but  believed  him  to  be   asle<  p  upon 
one  of  the  transports.     This  seemed 


Disembarkation  of  the  Rough  Riders  at   1  (aiquiri. 


The  railway  tracks  ran  out  on  the  quay, 
and  the  transports,  which  had  been  anch- 
ored in  midstream,  were  gradually  being- 
brought  up  alongside  the  quay  and  loaded. 
The  trains  were  unloading  wherever  they 
happened  to  be,  no  attention  whatever 
being  paid  to  the  possible  position  of  the 
transport  on  which  the  soldiers  were  to  go. 
Colonel  Wood  and  I  jumped  off  ami 
started  on  a  hunt,  which  soon  convinced 
us  that  we  had  our  work  cut  out  if  we  were 
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at  such  a  time:   but  so  many  of  the  meth- 
ods   in    vogue    were    odd,    that    we    were 
quite    prepared    to   accept    it    as   a 
However,  it   proved  not   to  be  such;  but 
for  an  hour  Colonel  1  [umphrey  might 
as  well  have  been  asleep,  as  nobody  kl 
where  he  was  and  nobody  could  find  him. 
and   the   quay  was   crammed  with  some 
ten   thousand    men,  most   oi    whom    \ 
working  at  cross  purposes. 
At  last,  however,  after  i 
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industrious  and  rapid  search  through  this 
swarming  ant-heap  of  humanity,  W 
and  [,  who  had  separated,  found  Colonel 
Humphrey  at  nearly  the  same  tunc  and 
were  allotted  a  transport — the  Yunnan. 
She  was  out  in  midstream,  so  \\  ood  seized 
a  stray  launch  and  hoarded  her.  At  the 
same  time  I  happened  to  find  out  that  she 
had  previously  been  allotted  to  two  other 
ments  the  Sec<  >nd  Regular  1  nfantry 
and  the  Seventy-first  New  \  ork  Volunteers, 


ter  we  took  aboard.  Meanwhile  a  General 
had  caused  our  train  to  be  unloaded  at 
the  end  of  the  quay  farthest  from  where 
the  ship  was;  and  the  hungry,  tired  men 
spent  most  of  the  day  in  the  labor  of 
bringing  down  their  baggage  and  the 
food  and  ammunition. 

The  officers'  horses  were  on  another 
boat,  my  own  being  accompanied  by  my 
colored  body-servant,  Marshall,  the  most 
faithful  and  loyal  of   men,  himself   an  old 


'  I  lit-  Dock  .it   Daiquiri  where  the  Troops  landed. 


which  latter  regiment  alone  contained 
mi  >re  men  than  c<  luld  be  put  aboard  her. 
A.i  i  i  irdingly,  I  ran  at  lull  speed  to  our 
train;  and  leaving  a  strong  guard  with  the 
.  1  double  quicked  the  resl  of 
the  regimenl  up  to  the  boat,  jus'  in  time  to 
board  her  as  she  came  into  tin  quay,  and 
then  to  hold  her  againsl  the  Second  Regu- 
lars and  the  Seventy  first,  who  had  arrn  ed 
a  little  too  late,  being  a  shade  less  ready 
than  we  were  in  the  matter  of  individual 
initiative.  There  was  a  got  id  deal  of  ex- 
postulation, but  we  had  possession;  and  as 
the  ship  could  not  contain  half  of  the 
men  who  had  been  told  to  go  aboard  her. 

the  Seventy  first  went  away,  as  did  all  but 
four  companies  of  the  Second.    These  lat- 


soldier  of  the  Ninth  Cavalry.  Marshall 
had  been  in  Indian  campaigns,  and  he 
christened  my  larger  horse  *'  Rain-in-the- 
Face,"  while  the  other,  a  pony,  went  by 
the  name  of  "  Texas.'' 

By  the  time  that  night  fell,  and  our 
transport  pulled  off  and  anchored  in  mid- 
stream, we  felt  we  had  spent  thirty-six 
tolerably  active  hours.  The  transport  was 
overloaded,  the  men  being  packed  like 
sardines,  not  only  below  but  upon  the 
decks;  so  that  at  night  it  was  only  possi- 
ble to  walk  about  by  continually  stepping 
over  the  bodies  of  the  sleepers.  The 
travel  rations  which  had  been  issued  to 
the  men  for  the  voyage  were  not  sufficient, 
because  the    meat  was  very   bad  indeed; 
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Another  View  of  the  Landing. 


and  when  a  ration  consists  of  only  four  or 
five  items,  which  taken  together  just  meet 
the  requirements  of  a  strong  and  healthy 
man,  the  loss  of  one  item  is  a  serious 
thing.  If  we  had  been  given  canned 
corn-beef  we  would  have  been  all  right. 
but  instead  of  this  the  soldiers  were  issued 
horrible  stuff  called  "  canned  fresh  beef." 
There  was  no  salt  in  it.  At  the  best  it 
was  stringy  and  tasteless  ;  at  the  worst  it 
was  nauseating.  Not  one-fourth  of  it  was 
ever  eaten  at  all,  even  when  the  men  be- 
came very  hungry.  There  were  no  facil- 
ities for  the  men  to  cook  anything.  There 
was  no  ice  for  them  ;  the  water  was  not 
good;  and  they  had  no  fresh  meat  or 
fresh  vegetables. 

However,  all  these  things  seemed  of 
small  importance  compared  with  the  fact 
that  we  were  really  embarked,  and  were 
with  the  fust  expedition  to  leave  our 
shores.  Ian  by  nexl  morning  came  the 
news  that  the  order  to  sail  had  been  coun- 
termanded, and  that  we  were  t<>  Stay  where 
we  were  for  the  time  being.  What  this 
meant  none  of  ns  could  understand.  It 
turned  out  later  to  be  due  to  the  blunder 
ot  a    naval    officer    who    mistook   some    of 

our  vessels  for  Spaniards,  and  by  his  re- 
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port  caused  consternation  in  Washington, 
until  by  vigorous  scouting  on  the  part  of 
our  other  ships  the  illusion  was  dispelled. 

Meanwhile  the  troop-ships,  packed 
tight  with  their  living  freight,  sweltered  in 
the  burning  heat  of  Tampa  1  [arbor.  There 
was  nothing  whatever  for  the  men  to  do, 
space  being  too  cramped  for  amusement 
or  for  more  drill  than  was  implied  in  the 
manual  of  arms.  In  this  we  drilled  them 
assiduously,  and  we  also  continued  to  hold 
school  for  both  the  officers  and  the  non- 
commissioned officers.  Each  troop  com- 
mander was  regarded  as  responsible  for 
his  own  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
Wood  or  myself  simply  dropped  in  to 
superintend,  just  as  we  did  with  the  man- 
ual at  arms.  In  the  officers'  school  Cap- 
tain ("apron  was  the  special  instructor, 
and  a  most  admirable  one  he  was. 

The  heat,  the  steaming  discomfort,  and 
the  confinement,  together  with  the  forced 
inaction,  were  very  irksome  ;  but  everyone 
made  the  best  of  it.  and  there  was  little  or 
no  grumbling  even  among  the  men.  All, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  were  bent 
upon  perfecting  themselves  according  to 
their  slender  opportunities.  Every  book 
of  tactics  in  the  regiment  was  in  use  from 
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morning  until  night,  and  the  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers  were  always 
studying  the  problems  presented  at  the 
schools.  About  the  only  amusement  was 
bathing  over  the  side,  in  which  we  in- 
dulged both  in  the  morning  and  evening. 
Many  of  the  men  from  the  Far  West  had 
never  seen  the  ocean.  One  of  them  who 
knew  how  to  swim  was  much  interested  in 
finding  that  the  ocean  water  was  not  drink- 
able. Another,  who  had  never  in  his  life 
before  seen  any  water  more  extensive  than 
the  head-stream  of  the  Rio  Grande,  met 
with  an  accident  later  in  the  voyage ;  that 
is,  his  hat  blew  away  while  we  were  in 
mid-ocean,  and  I  heard  him  explaining 
the  accident  to  a  friend  in  the  following 
words:  "  Oh-o-h  Jim!  Ma  hat  blew  into 
the  creek!  "  So  we  lay  for  nearly  a  week, 
the  vessels  swinging  around  on  their 
anchor  chains,  while  the  hot  water  of  the 
bay  flowed  to  and  fro  around  them  and 
the  sun  burned  overhead. 

At  last,  on  the  evening  of  June  13th, 
we  received  the  welcome  order  to  start. 
Ship  after  ship  weighed  anchor  and  went 
slowly  ahead  under  half-steam  for  the  dis- 
tant mouth  of  the  harbor,  the  bands  play- 
ing, the  flags  flying,  the  rigging  black 
with  the  clustered  soldiers,  cheering  and 
shouting  to  those  left  behind  on  the  quay 
and  to  their  fellows  on  the  other  ships. 
The  channel  was  very  tortuous  ;  and  we 
anchored  before  we  had  gone  far  down  it, 
after  coming  within  an  ace  of  a  bad  col- 
lision with  another  transport.  The  next 
morning  we  were  all  again  under  way,  and 
in  the  afternoon  the  great  fleet  steamed 
southwest  until  Tampa  Light  sank  in  the 
distance. 

For  the  next  six  days  we  sailed  steadily 
southward  and  westward  through  the  won- 
derful sapphire  seas  of  the  West  Indies. 
The  thirty  odd  transports  moved  in  long, 
parallel  lines,  while  ahead  and  behind  and 
on  their  flanks  the  gray  hulls  of  the  war- 
ships surged  through  the  blue  water.  We 
had  every  variety  of  craft  to  guard  us, 
from  the  mighty  battle-ship  and  swift 
cruiser  to  the  converted  yachts  and  the 
frail,  venomous -looking  torpedo-boats. 
The  war-ships  watched  with  ceaseless  vig- 
ilance by  day  and  night.  When  a  sail  of 
any  kind  appeared,  instantly  one  of  our 
guardians  steamed  toward  it.  Ordinarily. 
the  torpedo-boats  were  towed.  Once  a 
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strange   ship   steamed  up  too  close,    and 
instantly    the    nearest    torpedo-bi 
slipped  like  a  greyhound  from  the  ]■ 
and  sped  across  the  water  toward  it  ;   but 
the   stranger    proved    han  the 

swift,  delicate,  death-fraught  craft  returned 
again. 

It  was  very  pleasant,  sailing  south  v. 
through  the  tropic  seas  toward  the  un- 
known. We  knew  not  whither  we  woe 
bound,  nor  what  we  were  to  do  ;  but  we 
believed  that  the  nearing  future  held  for  us 
many  chances  of  death  and  hardship,  of 
honor  and  renown.  If  we  failed,  we  would 
share  the  fate  of  all  who  fail  ;  but  we  were 
sure  that  we  would  win,  that  we  should 
score  the  first  great  triumph  in  a  mighty 
world  -  movement.  At  night  we  looked 
at  the  new  stars,  and  hailed  the  Southern 
Cross  when  at  last  we  raised  it  above  the 
horizon.  In  the  daytime  we  drilled,  and 
in  the  evening  we  held  officers'  school  ; 
but  there  was  much  time  when  we  had 
little  to  do,  save  to  scan  the  wonderful 
blue  sea  and  watch  the  flying-fish.  Tow- 
ard evening,  when  the  officers  clustered  to- 
gether on  the  forward  bridge,  the  band  of 
the  Second  Infantry  played  tune  after 
tune,  until  on  our  quarter  the  glorious  sun 
sunk  in  the  red  west,  and,  one  by  one,  the 
lights  blazed  out  on  troop-ship  and  war- 
ship for  miles  ahead  and  astern,  as  they 
steamed  onward  through  the  brilliant 
tropic  night. 

The  men  on  the  ship  were  young  and 
strong,  eager  to  face  what  lay  hidden  be- 
fore them,  eager  for  adventure  where  risk 
was  the  price  of  gain.  Sometimes  they 
talked  of  what  they  might  do  in  the  future, 
and  wondered  whether  we  were  to  attack 
Santiago  or  Porto  Rico.  At  other  times, 
as  they  lounged  in  groups,  they  told  stories 
of  their  past — stories  of  the  mining  camps 
and  the  cattle  ranges,  of  hunting  bear  and 
deer,  of  war-trails  against  the  Indians,  of 
lawless  deeds  of  violence  and  the  lawful 
violence  by  which  they  were  avenged,  of 
brawls  in  saloons,  of  shrewd  deals  in  cat- 
tle and  sheep,  of  successful  quests  for  the 
precious  metals  ;  stories  of  brutal  wrong 
and  brutal  appetite,  melancholy love-1 
and  memories  of  nameless  heroes — mas- 
ters of  men  and  tamers  oi  hor 

The  officers,  too,  had  many  strange  I R 
periences  to  relate  ;  none,  not  ever. 
lyn  or  O'Neill,  had  been  through  what  was 
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better  worth  telling,  or  could  tell  it  better, 
than  Capron.  1  le  had  spent  years  among 
the  Apaches,  the  wildest  and  fiercest  of 
tribes,  and  again  and  again  had  owed  his 
life  to  his  own  cool  judgment  and  ex- 
traordinary personal  prowess.  He  knew 
the  sign  language,  familiar  to  all  the  Ind- 
ians of  the  mountains  and  the  plains;  and 
it  was  curious  to  find  that  the  signs  for  dif- 
ferent animals,  for  water,  for  sleep  and 
death,  which  he  knew  from  holding  inter- 
course with  the  tribes  of  the  Southeast, 
were  exactly  like  those  which  I  had  picked 
up  on  my  occasional  hunting  or  trading 
trips  among  the  Sioux  and  Mandans  of  the 
North.  He  was  a  great  rifle  shot  and  wolf 
hunter,  and  had  many  tales  to  tell  of  the 
deeds  of  gallant  hounds  and  the  feats  of 
famous  horses.  He  had  handled  his  Ind- 
ian scouts  and  dealt  with  the  "  bronco" 
Indians,  the  renegades  from  the  tribes,  in 
circumstances  of  extreme  peril  ;  for  he 
had  seen  the  sullen,  moody  Apaches  when 
they  suddenly  went  crazy  with  wolfish 
blood-lust,  and  in  their  madness  wished  to 
kill  whomever  was  nearest.  He  knew,  so 
far  as  white  man  could  know,  their  ways 
of  thought,  and  how  to  humor  and  divert 
them  when  on  the  brink  of  some  dangerous 
outbreak.  Capron's  training  and  temper 
fitted  him  to  do  great  work  in  war  ;  and  he 
looked  forward  with  eager  confidence  to 
what  the  future  held,  for  he  was  sure  that 
for  him  it  held  either  triumph  or  death. 
Death  was  the  prize  he  drew. 

Most  of  the  men  had  simple  souls.  They 
could  relate  facts,  but  they  said  very  little 
about  what  they  dimly  felt.  Bucky  O'Neill, 
however,  the  iron-nerved,  iron-willed  fight- 
er from  Arizona,  the  Sheriff  whose  name 
was  a  by  word  of  terror  to  every  wrong- 
doer, white  or  red,  the   gambler  who  with 

unmoved  lace  would  stake  and  lose  every 
dollar  he  had  in  the  world  —  he,  alone 
among  his  comrades,  was  a  visionary,  an 
arti(  ulate  emotionalist.  1  le  was  very  quiet 
about  it,  never  talking  unless  he  was  sure  of 
his  listener;  but  at  night,  when  we  leaned 
on  the  railing  to  look  at  the  Southern  (  TOSS, 
he  was  less  apl  to  tell  tales  of  his  hard  and 
Stormy  past  than  he  was  to  speak  of  the 
mysteries  which  lie  behind  courage,  and 
fear,  and  love,  behind  animal  hatred,  and 
animal  lust  for  the  pleasures  that  have 
tangible  shape.  He  had  keenly  enjoyed 
life,  and  he  could  breast  its  turbulent  tor- 


rent as  few  men  could  ;  he  was  a  practical 
man  who  knew  how  to  wrest  personal  suc- 
cess from  adverse  forces,  among  money- 
makers, politicians,  and  desperadoes  alike  ; 
yet,  down  at  bottom,  what  seemed  to  inter- 
est him  most  was  the  philosophy  of  life 
itself,  of  our  understanding  of  it,  and  of  the 
limitations  set  to  that  understanding.  But 
he  was  as  far  as  possible  from  being  a  mere 
dreamer  of  dreams.  A  stanchly  loyal  and 
generous  friend,  he  was  also  exceedingly 
ambitious  on  his  own  account.  If,  by  risk- 
ing his  life,  no  matter  how  great  the  risk, 
he  could  gain  high  military  distinction,  he 
was  bent  on  gaining  it.  He  had  taken  so 
many  chances  when  death  lay  on  the  haz- 
ard, that  he  felt  the  odds  were  now  against 
him  ;  but,  said  he,  "  Who  would  not  risk 
his  life  for  a  star?"  Had  he  lived,  and 
had  the  war  lasted,  he  would  surely  have 
won  the  eagle,  if  not  the  star. 

We  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  the 
transports,  chiefly  because  they  were  not 
under  the  control  of  the  navy.  One  of 
them  was  towing  a  schooner,  and  another 
a  scow  ;  both,  of  course,  kept  lagging  be- 
hind. Finally,  when  we  had  gone  nearly 
the  length  of  Cuba,  the  transport  with  the 
schooner  sagged  very  far  behind,  and  then 
our  wretched  transport  was  directed  by 
General  Shafter  to  fall  out  of  line  and  keep 
her  company.  Of  course,  we  executed  the 
order,  greatly  to  the  wrath  of  Captain 
Clover,  who,  in  the  gunboat  Bancroft,  had 
charge  of  the  rear  of  the  column — for  we 
could  be  of  no  earthly  use  to  the  other 
transport,  and  by  our  presence  simply 
added  just  so  much  to  Captain  Clover's 
anxiety,  as  he  had  two  transports  to  pro- 
tect instead  of  one.  Next  morning  the 
rest  of  the  convoy  were  out  of  sight,  but  we 
reached  them  just  as  they  finally  turned. 

Until  this  we  had  steamed  with  the 
trade-wind  blowing  steadily  in  our  faces  ; 
but  once  we  were  well  to  eastward  of 
Cuba,  we  ran  southwest  with  the  wind 
behind  on  our  quarter,  and  we  all  knew 
that  our  destination  was  Santiago.  On 
the  morning  of  the  20th  we  were  close 
to  the  Cuban  coast.  High  mountains 
rose  almost  from  the  water's  edge,  looking 
huge  ami  barren  across  the  sea.  We  sped 
onward  past  C.uantanamo  Hay.  where  we 
saw  the  little  picket-ships  of  the  fleet  ;  and 
in  the  afternoon  we  sighted  Santiago  Har- 
bor, with  the  great  war-ships  standing  off 
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and  on  in  front  of  it,  gray  and  sullen  in 
their  war-paint. 

All  next  day  we  rolled  and  wallowed  in 
the  seaway,  waiting  until  a  decision  was 
reached  as  to  where  we  should  land.  On 
the  morning  of  June  2 2d  the  welcome 
order  for  landing  came. 

We  did  the  landing  as  we  had  done 
everything  else — that  is,  in  a  scramble, 
each  commander  shifting  for  himself. 
The  port  at  which  we  landed  was  called 
Daiquiri,  a  squalid  little  village  where 
there  had  been  a  railway  and  iron-works. 
There  were  no  facilities  for  landing,  and 
the  fleet  did  not  have  a  quarter  the  num- 
ber of  boats  it  should  have  had  for  the 
purpose.  All  we  could  do  was  to  stand 
in  with  the  transports  as  close  as  possible, 
and  then  row  ashore  in  our  own  few  boats 
and  the  boats  of  the  war-ships.  Luck 
favored  our  regiment.  My  former  naval 
aid,  while  I  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Lieutenant  Sharp,  was  in  command 
of  the  Vixen,  a  converted  yacht ;  and  every- 
thing being  managed  on  the  go-as-you- 
please  principle,  he  steamed  by  us  and 
offered  to  help  put  us  ashore.  Of  course, 
we  jumped  at  the  chance.  Wood  and 
I  boarded  the  Vixen,  and  there  we  got 
Lieutenant  Sharp's  black  Cuban  pilot, 
who  told  us  he  could  take  our  transport 
right  in  to  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
the  land.  Accordingly,  we  put  him  aboard ; 
and  in  he  brought  her,  gaining  "at  least  a 
mile  and  a  half  by  the  manoeuvre.  The 
other  transports  followed ;  but  we  had  our 
berth,  and  were  all  right. 

There  was  plenty  of  excitement  to  the 
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landing.  In  the  first  place,  the  smaller 
war-vessels  shelled  Daiquiri,  so  as  to  dis- 
lodge any  Spaniards  who  might  be  lurking 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  also  shelled 
other  places  along  the  coast,  to  keep  the 
enemy  puzzled  as  to  our  intentions.  Then 
the  surf  was  high,  and  the  landing  difficult ; 
so  that  the  task  of  getting  the  men,  the 
ammunition,  and  provisions  ashore  \ 
not  easy.  Each  man  carried  three  days' 
field  rations  and  a  hundred  rounds  of  am- 
munition. Our  regiment  had  accumu- 
lated two  rapid-fire  Colt  automatic  gi 
the  gift  of  Stevens,  Kane,  Tiffany,  and  one 
or  two  others  of  the  New  York  men,  and 
also  a  dynamite  gun,  under  the  immediate 
charge  of  Sergeant  Borrowe.  To 
these,  and  especially  the  last,  ashore,  in- 
volved no  little  work  and  hazard.  Mean- 
while, from  another  transport,  our  horses 
were  being  landed,  together  with  the 
mules,  by  the  simple  process  of  throwing 
them  overboard  and  letting  them  swim 
ashore,  if  they  could.  Both  of  Wood's 
got  safely  through.  One  of  mine  was 
drowned.  The  other,  little  Texas,  got 
ashore  all  right.  While  I  was  superin- 
tending the  landing  at  the  ruined  dock, 
with  Bucky  O'Neill,  a  boatful  of  colored 
infantry  soldiers  capsized,  and  two  of  the 
men  went  to  the  bottom  ;  Bucky  O'Neill 
plunging  in,  in  full  uniform,  to  save  them, 
but  in  vain. 

However,  by  the  late  afternoon  we  had 
all  our  men,  with  what  ammunition  and 
provisions  they  could  themselves  carry, 
landed,  and  were  ready  for  anything  that 
might  turn  up. 
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IT  has  been  my  fortune  to  be  a  delegate 
from  Massachusetts  in  four  National 
Conventions  for  the  nomination  of 
President  and  Vice-President — those  of 
1876,  1880,  1884,  and  1888.  In  the  first 
I  was  a  delegate  from  the  Worcester  dis- 
trict, which  I  then  represented  in  Con- 
gress. In  the  other  three  I  was  at  the 
head  of  the  delegation  at  large.  I  pre- 
sided over  that  of  1880. 

The  history  of  these  conventions  is  of 
great  interest.  It  shows  the  rudeness  of 
the  mechanism  by  which  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive of  this  country  is  selected,  and  what 
apparently  slight  and  trivial  matters  fre- 
quently determine  the  choice.  As  is  well 
known,  the  framers  of  the  Constitution, 
after  considering  very  seriously  the  ques- 
tion of  entrusting  the  power  of  choosing 
the  President  to  the  Senate,  determined 
to  commit  that  function  to  electoral  col- 
leges, chosen  in  the  several  States  in  such 
manner  as  their  legislatures  should  deter- 
mine, all  the  electors  to  give  their  votes  on 
the  same  day.  It  is  generallv  stated  that 
the  President  and  Vice-President  cannot 
be  from  the  same  State.  That  is  not  true. 
The  Constitutional  provision  is  that  elec- 
tors  in  their  respective  States  shall  vote 
by  ballot  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent, one  of  whom  at  least  shall  not  bean 
inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  them- 
sel\  1 

It  was  intended  that  the  choice  of  the 
Presidenl  should  not  be  a  direct  act  of  the 
people.  It  was  to  be  committed  to  the 
disi  retion  of  men  selected  for  patriotism, 
wisdom,  and  .sobriety,  and  removed  as  far 
as  might  be  from  all  the  excitements  of 
popular  passion. 

The  Constitution  further  provides  that 
no  Senator  or  Representative,  or  person 
holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under 
the   United  States,  shall    be    appointed    an 

elector.      It    was   undoubtedly  the  chief 
object  of  this  last  provision  to  prevent  the 

perpetuation  of  power  in  the  same  hands, 


or  under  the  same  influences,  by  remov- 
ing the  choice  of  President  wholly  from 
the  control  of  persons  wielding  National 
authority.  This  purpose  has  been  in 
a  considerable  measure  defeated.  The 
elector,  in  practice,  is  a  mere  agent  or 
scribe.  Pie  records  and  executes  the  will 
of  the  nominating  convention  of  the  party 
to  which  he  belongs,  in  which  the  real 
power  of  selection  is  in  fact  lodged.  In 
these  conventions  members  of  Congress, 
and  holders  of  National  office,  take  fre- 
quently an  active  and  influential  share.  It 
is  remarkable,  however,  how  often  the 
nominating  conventions  have  discarded 
the  candidates  who  were  favored  by  the 
holders  of  executive  office  in  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress.  And  where  such 
candidates  have  been  nominated  by  the 
convention  of  either  party,  they  have  of- 
ten been  defeated  at  the  polls.  General 
Harrison,  in  1840,  was  nominated  instead 
of  Webster  or  Clay,  who  were  the  leaders 
of  the  Whig  part)-,  and  doubtless  the  fa- 
vorites at  Washington.  In  1844,  when 
Mr.  Clay  received  the  Whig  nomination, 
he  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Polk,  who  had,  I 
suppose,  hardly  been  heard  of  as  a  candi- 
date in  political  circles  at  the  Capital.  In 
1848  the  popular  feeling  again  compelled 
the  nomination  of  a  candidate,  General 
Taylor,  over  the  favorite  leaders  at  the 
Capital.  In  1852  Fillmore  and  Webster 
were  both  rejected  by  the  Whigs  for  Gen- 
eral Scott,  and  General  Pierce  was  sum- 
moned from  private  life  for  the  Democratic 
nomination.  In  i860  Seward  was  rejected 
for  Lincoln.  And  in  i8y()  Hayes,  whose 
National  service  had  consisted  of  but  one 
term  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  was 
chosen  as  the  result  of  a  contest  in  which 
Blaine,  Conkling,  ami  Bristow,  distin- 
guished National  statesmen,  were  the  de- 
feated competitors.  So,  in  1880,  Garfield, 
who  had  not  been  much  thought  of  in  of- 
ficial circles,  was  selected  as  the  result  of 
the   mighty  struggle  in  which  Grant  and 
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Blaine  were  the  principal  champions,  and 
in  which  Edmunds  and  Sherman,  who  had 
long  been  prominent  in  National  circles, 
were  also  candidates. 

Republican  National  Conventions  since 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  have  been  em- 
barrassed by  another  influence,  which  I 
hope  will  disappear.  In  many  of  the 
Southern  States  the  Democratic  Party  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  whites  who  have 
possessed  themselves  of  the  forces  of  gov- 
ernment by  criminal  processes,  which  have 
been  a  reproach  not  only  to  this  country 
but  to  civilization  itself.  The  Republi- 
cans, however  numerous,  and  although 
having  a  majority  of  lawful  voters  in  most 
of  these  States,  have  been  excluded  wholly 
from  political  power.  They  have  how- 
ever, of  course,  had  their  full  proportionate 
representation  in  the  National  Conventions 
of  the  Republican  Party.  Their  delegates 
have  too  often  been  persons  who  had  no 
hope  for  political  advancement  in  their 
own  States,  and  without  the  ambition  to 
commend  themselves  to  the  public  favor 
by  honorable  public  service,  of  which  that 
hope  is  the  parent.  They  have  been, 
therefore,  frequently  either  National  office- 
holders who  may  reasonably  be  supposed 
to  be  under  the  influence  of  the  existing 
Administration,  or  likely  to  be  governed 
by  a  hope  of  receiving  a  National  office  as 
a  reward  for  their  action  in  the  conven- 
tion ;  or  persons  who  can  be  influenced  in 
their  actions  by  money.  This  Southern 
contingent  has  been  in  several  of  our  Na- 
tional Conventions  an  uncertain  and  an 
untrustworthy  force. 

The  Republican  nominating  convention 
of  1876  was  held  at  Cincinnati  on  June 
14th.  The  delegates  from  Massachusetts 
were  : 

At  Large. — E.  R.  Hoar,  Richard  H. 
Dana,  Jr.,  Paul  A.  Chadbourne,  John  M. 
Forbes. 

From  Districts. — William  T.  Davis, 
Robert  T.  Davis,  John  E.  Sanford,  Ed- 
ward L.  Pierce,  Henry  D.  Hyde,  J.  Felt 
Osgood,  Alpheus  Hardy,  C.  R.  McLean, 
James  M.  Shute,  James  F.  Dwinal, 
George  B.  Loring,  Henry  Carter,  William 
A.  Russell,  C.  H.  Waters,  James  Freeman 
Clarke,  James  Russell  Lowell,  A.  J. 
Bartholomew,  George  F.  Hoar,  James  F. 
Moore,  William  Whiting,  Edward  Learned, 
S.  R.  Phillips. 


The  struggle  for  the  nomination  equalled 
in  bitterness  and  in  impoi 
the  contests    between    different    pol 
parties  that  had  preceded   it.      While  the 
great  majority  of  the  Repul  retained 

confidence  in  the  personal  integrity  and 
patriotism  of  President  Grant,  it  had  be- 
come painfully  manifest  that  he  was  often 
an  easy  victim  to  the  influence  of  tins 
pulous  and  designing  men.  Indeed,  it  al- 
most seemed  that  a  charge  of  dishonesty 
against  any  public  man  attached  the  Pres- 
ident to  him  the  more  closely.  He  had 
been  himself  reviled  and  slandered  by  his 
political  opponents  with  a  bitterness  born 
of  the  passions  of  the  war,  which  had  not 
yet  subsided.  It  seemed  as  if  he  thought 
when  the  public  indignation  was  aroused 
by  any  act  of  baseness  or  dishonest}' — 
"  They  are  attacking  this  man  as  they  at- 
tack me.  I  must  stand  by  him." 
while  Grant  never  lost  his  hold  upon  the 
heart  of  the  Northern  people  wherever 
there  was  a  contest  in  any  State  for  polit- 
ical supremacy,  the  least  worthy  faction 
frequently  got  his  ear  and  his  confidence. 
He  never  wavered  in  his  attachment  to 
the  doctrines  of  his  party — protection, 
sound  principles  of  finance  and  currency, 
honesty  in  elections.  But  the  old  politi- 
cal leaders,  whom  the  people  most  trusted, 
were  more  and  more  strangers  to  his  pres- 
ence, and  ambitious  and  designing  men — 
the  Conklings,  and  Butlers,  and  Carpen- 
ters, adventurers  who  had  gone  South  to 
make  fortunes  by  holding  office,  men  in- 
terested in  jobs  and  contracts,  thro] 
the  ante-chambers  of  the  White  House. 
The  political  scandals,  always  likely  to  fol- 
low a  great  war,  seemed  to  be  increasing 
rather  than  diminishing  during  his  set 
term  of  office.  I  had  occasion  myse 
the  close  of  an  argument  before  the  5 
ate,  on  the  question  of  the  jurisdiction  in 
the  trial  of  the  impeachment  of  Gei 
Belknap  for  taking  bribes  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  post-traders,  to  enumerate  a  few  ci 
the  public  scandals  then  recent,  as  foil 

••  My  own  public  life  has  beer,  a  very 
brief  and  insignificant  erne,  extending  little 
beyond  the  duration  of  a  single  term  o( 
senatorial  office.  But  in  that  brie:'  p< 
I  have  seen  five  judges  oi  a  high  court  ol 
the  United  States  driven  from  office 
threats  of  impeachment  for  corruption  or 
maladministration.     1  have  heard  the  taunt, 
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from  friendliest  lips,  that  when  the  United 
Stales  presented  herself  in  the  East  to  take 
part  with  the  civilized  world  in  generous 
competition  in  the  arts  of  life,  the  only 
product  of  her  institutions  in  which  she 
surpassed  all  others  beyond  question  was 
her  corruption.  I  have  seen  in  the  State  in 
the  Union  foremost  in  power  and  wealth 
four  judges  of  her  courts  impeached  for 
corruption,  and  the  political  administra- 
tion of  her  chief  city  become  a  disgrace 
and  a  by- word  throughout  the  world.  I 
have  seen  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs  in  the  House,  now  a 
distinguished  member  of  this  court,  rise  in 
his  place  and  demand  the  expulsion  of 
four  of  his  associates  for  making  sale  of 
their  official  privilege  of  selecting  the 
youths  to  be  educated  at  our  great  mili- 
tary school.  When  the  greatest  railroad 
of  the  world,  binding  together  the  conti- 
nent and  uniting  the  two  great  seas  which 
wash  our  shores,  was  finished,  I  have  seen 
our  national  triumph  and  exultation  turned 
to  bitterness  and  shame  by  the  unanimous 
reports  of  three  committees  of  Congress 
— two  of  the  House  and  one  here — that 
every  step  of  that  mighty  enterprise  had 
been  taken  in  fraud.  I  have  heard  in 
highest  places  the  shameless  doctrine 
avowed  by  men  grown  old  in  public  office 
that  the  true  way  by  which  power  should 
be  gained  in  the  Republic  is  to  bribe  the 
people  with  the  offices  created  for  their 
service,  and  the  true  end  for  which  it 
should  be  used  when  gained  is  the  promo- 
tion of  selfish  ambition  and  the  gratifica- 
tion of  personal  revenge.  I  have  heard 
that  suspicion  haunts  the  footsteps  of  the 
trusted  companions  of  the   President." 

1  never  thought  that  the  proper  way  to 
put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things  was  to 
abandon  what  I  deem  sound  political  prin- 
ciples, or  to  abandon  the  party  thai  was 
formed  to  establish  them.  I  should  as 
soon  have  thoughl  of  turning  Tory  be- 
cause oi  like  complaints  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  or  of  asking  George  III.  to 
take  us  into  favor  again  because  of  like 
scandals  which  existed  during  the  admin- 
istration of  Washington  and  John  Adams. 
But  1  thought,  in  common  with  many 
others,  that  a  party  of  sound  principles 
could  be  made  and  should  be  made  a 
party  of  pure  politics. 

The  two   divisions  in  the   Republican 


Party,  which  I  have  indicated,  marshalled 
their  forces  for  the  struggle  in  the  conven- 
tion of  1876.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Blaine 
were  generally  those  Republicans  who 
had  been  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of 
the  Administration.  They  embraced,  also, 
the  larger  number  of  the  enthusiastic 
young  Republicans,  who  were  attracted 
by  Blaine's  brilliant  qualities,  as  were 
those  wrho  had  come  in  contact  with  him 
by  the  marvellous  personal  charm  of  his 
delightful  and  gracious  manners.  Roscoe 
Conkling  was  regarded  as  the  leader  of 
the  other  party.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  an  almost  unanimous  vote, 
had  adopted  the  resolution  declaring  that 
it  was  contrary  to  sound  principle  to  elect 
a  President  for  a  third  term.  So  that  Gen- 
eral Grant  himself  was  not  a  candidate. 

But  as  the  time  for  the  convention 
drew  near,  there  had  been  an  investiga- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives  into 
the  affairs  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort 
Smith  Railroad,  which  had  resulted  in 
some  uncomfortable  revelations  with  ref- 
erence to  Mr.  Blaine.  He  was  charged 
with  having  acquired  stocks  in  railroads 
which  were  to  be  affected  by  national 
legislation,  either  without  consideration  or 
for  a  consideration  far  below  their  true 
value,  and  of  having  eagerly  sought  to 
acquire  other  similar  stocks,  the  real  con- 
sideration which  he  paid,  or  expected  to 
pay,  being  the  use  of  his  official  influence 
in  behalf  of  these  corporations.  This  in- 
vestigation, ordered  by  the  Democratic 
House  of  Representatives,  was  conducted 
by  a  majority  of  the  committee  charged 
with  it,  in  a  spirit  of  bitter  hostility.  The 
investigation  was  still  in  progress  when  the 
Republican  Convention  met.  The  facts, 
which  were  distorted  ami  discolored  in 
public  report,  impressed  many  excellent 
persons  unfavorably  to  Mr.  Blaine,  and  a 
few  with  a  belief  of  his  guilt,  They  were 
used  dexterously  by  his  political  oppo- 
nents and  by  his  rivals  in  his  own  party, 
and  by  some  conspicuous  persons  who 
had,  or  thought  they  had,  personal  griev- 
ances against  him,  to  excite  the  public 
mind.  On  the  other  hand,  as  is  natural 
in  such  cases,  the  great  body  of  Mr. 
Blaine's  friends  clung  all  the  closer  to  him 
from  a  belief  that  he  was  the  object  of  un- 
just and  malignant  slander. 

I  was  myself  a  member  of  the  Judiciary 
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Committee  of  the  House,  to  whom  the  in- 
vestigation was  committed.  The  witnesses 
were  examined  by  a  sub-committee.  But 
they  were  almost  daily  compelled  to  re- 
port the  questions  which  arose  for  de- 
cision, to  the  full  committee,  and  the  evi- 
dence taken  by  them  was  at  once  printed. 
I  was  present  at  the  examination  of  most 
of  the  witnesses,  so  I  was  very  familiar  with 
the  case  as  it  went  in.  I  expected  to  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing  a  mi- 
nority report  in  case,  as  was  almost  certain 
to  happen,  the  committee  found  the 
charges  sustained.  I  had  no  reason,  so 
far  as  I  then  knew,  or  now  know,  to  be 
prejudiced  or  biased  in  the  matter.  Mr. 
Blaine  had  treated  me  with  courtesy  dur- 
ing my  service  in  the  House,  as  he  did 
everybody.  He  had,  as  Speaker,  never 
assigned  to  me  any  place  on  committees 
which  was  specially  agreeable  to  me,  and 
had  put  persons,  whom  I  thought  less  en- 
titled to  such  distinction,  into  the  chair- 
manships of  the  committees  of  which  I 
was  a  member.  But  he  was  undoubtedly 
embarrassed  in  this  matter  by  the  large 
number  of  Representatives  from  Massa- 
chusetts who  had  been  long  in  the  service. 
So  I  had  no  just  cause  either  for  gratitude 
or  for  complaint.  But  I  had  expected,  if 
he  were  nominated,  although  these  charges 
had  been  made  public,  to  give  him  my 
zealous  and  earnest  support  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency. 

I  had,  as  I  have  said,  occasion  to  pos- 
sess myself  thoroughly  of  the  evidence 
against  Mr.  Blaine  when  it  was  produced. 
I  reviewed  it  carefully  during  the  cam- 
paign which  preceded  the  election  of  1 884. 
I  have  reconsidered  it  again  more  lately. 
I  did  not  think  at  the  time,  and  have  never 
thought  since,  that  Mr.  Blaine  was  guilty 
either  of  actual  corruption  or  of  a  willing- 
ness to  be  corrupted.  I  do  not  think  he 
ever  sold  his  official  influence,  or  was  will- 
ing to  sell  his  official  influence,  or  ever  re- 
ceived or  desired  to  receive  any  com- 
pensation for  any  exercise  of  his  official 
influence,  or  his  official  power.  I  think 
the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  the  charges 
against  him  were  pressed  and  argued 
before  the  people,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  less 
disgraceful  than  would  have  been  Mr. 
Blaine's  own  conduct  if  the  charges  had 
been  true.  He  was  pursued  wickedly, 
malignantly,  and  revengefully.     Some  of 


the  men  who   were  most  prominent  in  his 
condemnation   in    1884,   1  d    under 

great  responsibility  their  high  estimal 
him  in  1876,  when  all  the  incriminating 
matters  were  well  known  to  them.  And 
others,  with  a  like  knowledge  were  1 
for  his  nomination  in  1880,  when  they 
were  desirous  of  defeating  the  renomina- 
tion  of  Grant.  At  the  same  time  1  though! 
then,  and  think  now,  that  it  was  wrong,  un- 
becoming, and  in  bad  taste  fora  man  in  pub- 
lic life,  and  especially  for  the  Speaker  of  the 
National  House  of  Representatives,  to  be 
engaged  in  speculation  or  business  trans- 
actions like  those  in  which  Mr.  Blaine 
took  part.  Speculating  in  stocks,  espe- 
cially in  those  which  may  be,  or  may  be 
supposed  to  be,  affected  by  national  leg- 
islation, seems  to  me  as  much  out  of  char- 
acter for  a  member  of  either  House  of 
Congress  as  the  ownership  of  a  race-horse, 
or  betting  on  a  race  is  out  of  character  for 
a  minister  of  the  Gospel. 

And  I  did  not  think  it,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, wise  to  nominate  Mr.  Blaine, 
either  in  1876  or  later.  I  believed  then, 
and  now  believe,  that  he  would  have  been 
an  admirable  President  of  the  United 
States.  But  I  did  not  think  it  wise  to  put 
at  the  head  of  a  movement  for  reform  and 
for  purity  of  administration,  a  man  whose 
supporters  must  defend  him  against  such 
charges,  and  who  must  admit  that  he  had 
most  unwisely  of  his  own  accord  put  him- 
self into  a  position  where  such  charges 
were  not  only  possible,  but  plausible.  But 
I  was  exceedingly  anxious  that  a  candi- 
date should  be  found  who  would  be  not 
only  agreeable  to  Mr.  Blaine  and  his  sup- 
porters, but  whom,  if  possible,  they  should 
have  a  large  influence  in  selecting. 

Such  a  candidate,  it  was   hoped,  might 
be  found  in  Mr.  Bristow.     He  was  a  great 
favorite  in  his  own  State.      He  was  a  man 
of  spotless  integrity  and  great  ability.     1  le 
had  been  a   Union  soldier.      He  was  from 
Kentucky,  and  his  selection  as  a   candi- 
date would  remove  the  charge  of  section- 
alism from  the  Republican  Party,  and  : 
to  give  it  strength  with  the  white  people 
in  the  South.      He  had    made   an  admi- 
rable Attorney-General,  and  an  admirable 
Secretary  of  the   Treasury.      He  had  I 
appointed  to  the  Cabinet  by  Grant.      He 
had  not   been  long   enough  in   public 
vice   to  have  encountered   the   enm 
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which  almost  always  attach  themselves  to 
men  long  in  office,  and  he  represented  no 
clique  or  faction.  He  was  a  man  of  clean 
hands  and  of  pure  heart.  For  a  good 
while  it  seemed  as  it  the  rival  aspirations  of 
Blaine  and  Bristow,  might  exist  without 
ill-feeling,  so  that  when  the  time  came, 
the  supporters  of  either  might  easily  give 
their  support  to  the  other,  or  agree  with- 
out difficulty  in  the  support  of  some  third 
person.  I  gave  a  banquet  at  Wormley's 
in  the  spring  of  1876,  which  I  hoped 
might  have  some  tendency  toward  this  de- 
sired harmony.  There  were  about  forty 
guests.  Mr.  Blaine  sat  on  my  right  hand  as 
the  guest  of  honor,  and  Mr.  Bristow  on  the 
left.  They  talked  together,  as  I  sat  be- 
tween them,  during  the  whole  evening  in 
the  most  friendly  and  delightful  way,  tell- 
ing humorous  anecdotes  relating  to  their 
own  campaigns,  as  pleasantly  as  if  they  had 
been  describing  the  canvass  of  some  third 
person  whom  they  were  both  supporting. 
I  do  not  believe  there  was  at  that  time  in 
the  heart  of  either  a  tinge  of  anger  against 
each  other. 

But  as  the  contest  went  on,  Mr.  Blaine 
seems  to  have  become  possessed  with  a 
belief  that  the  bitter  public  attacks  upon 
him  were  instigated  by  Bristow.  Some  of 
the  Kentucky  newspapers  had  been  spe- 
cially bitter.  The  Republican  Convention 
opened  in  Cincinnati,  Wednesday,  June 
14th.  The  Sunday  morning  before,  Mr. 
Blaine  fell  in  a  swoon  on  the  steps  of  the 
church  at  the  corner  of  G  and  Tenth  Streets 
in  "Washington.  He  was  carried  to  his 
house  on  Fifteenth  Street.  Bristow  was 
in  his  office  in  the  Treasury  Department 
when  a  friend  called  upon  him,  and  gave 
him  tin-  news  of  Blaine's  attack,  and  said: 
"  Would  it  not  be  well  for  von  to  go  round 
and  express  your  interest?  "  Bristow  took 
his  hat,  and  the  two  friends  went  together 
to  Mr.  Blaine's  house. 

An  occurrence  took  place  there  which 
satisfied  them  both  that  the  feeling  against 
Bristow  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Blaine  and  his 
near  friends  was  exceedingly  strong  and 
implacable.  The  storv  was  immediately 
raphed  in  cipher  to  Mr.  Bristow's 
principal  manager  at  Cincinnati,  from 
whom  1  had  it  a  day  or  two  before  com- 
mitting it  to  paper.  The  facts  were  com- 
municated by  him  in  confidence  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Kentucky  delegation. 


On  the  first  six  ballots  the  total  number 
of  votes  cast  was  754.  Three  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  were  necessary  for  a 
choice.  Mr.  Blaine  received  votes  vary- 
ing from  285  on  the  first  ballot,  to  308 
on  the  sixth.  On  all  these  ballots,  but 
two,  Bristow  had  the  second  largest  num- 
ber, ranging  from  in  to  126.  On  the 
first  and  second  ballot  he  was  led  by  Mor- 
ton, who  had  124  and  120  votes,  and  was 
closely  followed  by  Conkling,  whose  high- 
est vote  was  99.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth 
ballot,  it  had  become  manifest  that  the 
opponents  of  Blaine,  if  they  expected  to 
succeed,  must  unite  on  a  candidate.  A 
portion  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation 
had  already  voted  for  Blaine,  who  was 
a  native  of  that  State.  Others  had  been 
held  in  restraint  from  voting  for  him  with 
difficulty,  by  the  influence  of  Don  Cam- 
eron, chairman  of  the  delegation  and  a 
strong  adherent  of  Grant.  The  New 
York  Conkling  men  and  the  majority  of 
the  Pennsylvania  delegation,  led  by  Cam- 
eron, determined  to  cast  their  votes  for 
Hayes,  of  Ohio,  to  prevent  the  nomina- 
tion of  Blaine.  In  doing  that  they  were 
to  unite  with  their  most  earnest  antago- 
nists and  give  their  support  to  a  candidate 
who  probably  sympathized  with  them  less 
than  any  other  on  the  list.  It  was  man- 
ifest to  the  Kentucky  delegation  that  they 
must  make  their  choice  between  Blaine 
and  Bristow,  and  that  their  choice  would 
decide  the  nomination.  They  had  a  hur- 
ried consultation  and  determined  to  vote 
unanimously  for  Hayes.  The  going  over 
of  Kentucky  to  Hayes  was  followed  by 
the  other  States  that  had  opposed  Blaine. 
Hayes  had  on  the  final  ballot,  3S4  votes, 
Blaine  351,  and  there  were  21  cast  for 
Bristow,  which  had  been  cast  by  States 
standing  earlier  in  alphabetical  order  on 
the  roll,  who  had  cast  their  votes  before 
the  stampede  began.  If  Kentucky  had 
cast  her  24  votes  for  Blaine,  he  would 
have  been  nominated.  I  was  told  by  the 
close  friend  of  Bristow,  of  whom  I  have 
spoken,  and  1  have  no  doubt  he  is  right, 
that  the  Kentucky  Republicans  had  felt 
very  kindly  toward  Blaine,  and  their  ac- 
tion was  determined  by  the  knowled. 
the  transaction  1  have  just  related,  think- 
ing that  if  this  bitterness  and  anger  and 
dislike  of  Mr.  Bristow  existed  in  the  mind 
of  Mr.   Blaine,  it  was  hardly  worth  while 
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for  Bristow's  friends  and  supporters  to 
clothe  him  with  the  Presidential  office.  If 
Bristow  had  not  visited  Blaine's  house 
that  Sunday  morning,  Blaine  would,  in  my 
opinion,  have  been  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency. 

What  would  have  been  the  result  if  Mr. 
Blaine  had  been  nominated  in  1876,  it  is 
now  idle  to  speculate.  I  am  satisfied,  in 
looking  back,  that  I  myself  under-rated 
his  strength  as  a  candidate.  But  it  seems 
likely  that  he  would  have  had  the  votes  of 
all  the  States  which  President  Hayes  re- 
ceived, and  would  have  been  stronger  in 
New  York. 

Mr.  Hayes  came  to  the  Presidency  un- 
der circumstances  of  great  difficulty  and 
embarrassment.  He  was  in  my  judgment 
one  of  the  wisest,  sincerest,  and  most  hon- 
est and  patriotic  men  who  ever  held  the 
office.  He  had,  on  the  whole,  a  very  able 
Cabinet.  Mr.  Evarts  was  a  very  wise  and 
able  Secretary  of  State,  far-sighted,  cou- 
rageous, and  discreet.  Wherever  in  after 
years  any  investigator  into  our  history  has 
occasion  to  study  any  diplomatic  discus- 
sion in  which  Mr.  Evarts  took  part,  he  will 
be  impressed  with  the  clearness  of  his  vis- 
ion, the  strength  of  his  argument,  and  the 
depth  of  his  far-reaching  wisdom. 

Mr.  Sherman's  management  of  the  fi- 
nances was  also  marked  by  conspicuous 
ability.  The  great  achievement  of  the  re- 
sumption of  specie  payment  took  place  in 
his  time.  He  had  a  few  years  earlier  bowed 
somewhat  to  the  popular  feeling  in  the 
West,  and  had  favored  the  payment  of  the 
Government  bonds  in  paper  money.  But 
he  had  got  over  that,  and  then  and  ever 
since  has  been  as  firm  as  a  rock,  and  wise 
as  a  serpent  on  the  side  of  keeping  the 
public  faith,  and  of  an  honest,  prudent  fi- 
nancial policy. 

General  D  evens  was  an  admirable  At- 
torney-General. The  beautiful  tribute  to 
his  memory  by  the  late  Justice  Bradley 
has,  I  think,  no  exaggeration  in  it. 

Mr.  Carl  Schurz  had  great  influence 
with  the  people  of  German  birth,  a  gift  of 
clear  and  powerful  reasoning,  a  pure  and 
attractive  style  of  English  speech.  I  sup- 
pose I  could  hardly  be  expected  to  do  him 
full  justice,  if  I  were  to  undertake  an  esti- 
mate of  the  character  of  a  man  with  whom 
I  have  of  late  years  so  sharply  differed  in 
opinion. 


Mr.  Key,  a  Southern  D<  \  made 

a  respectable  and  faithful  Postmaster- 
General,  and  Mr.  McCrary,  ellent 

and  popular  Secretary  of  War.  '1  he  ad- 
ministration of  neither  of  these  two  offi- 
cials, however,  was  marked  by  an)'  event 
of  much  importance. 

But  President  Hayes's  Administration 
was  embarrassed  by  the  disputes  about  his 
title.  The  House  of  Representatives  was 
against  him  in  the  first  Congress  of  his 
term,  and  in  the  second  Congress  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  were  in  the  hands  of  po- 
litical opponents.  He  also  throughout  the 
whole  term  had  to  encounter  the  hardly 
disguised  hostility  of  nearly  all  the  great 
leaders  of  his  own  party  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  Conkling  never  spoke  of 
him  in  public  or  private  without  a  sneer. 
I  suppose  he  did  not  visit  the  White  House 
or  any  Department  during  President 
Hayes's  term.  Mr.  Blaine  was  much  dis- 
appointed by  President  Hayes's  refusal  to 
give  Mr.  Frye  a  place  in  the  Cabinet,  which 
he  desired  as  a  means  of  composing  some 
incipient  jealousies  in  Maine.  Hamlin, 
who  was  a  very  influential  Senator,  was 
much  disgusted  by  the  President's  inclina- 
tion to  reform  the  civil  service.  This  feel- 
ing was  largely  shared  by  Simon  Cameron, 
of  Pennsylvania,  an  able  and  patriotic 
man,  who  ruled  the  Republican  Party  in 
that  State  with  a  despotic  hand,  and  had  as 
little  respect  for  the  doctrines  of  the  civil 
service  reformers  as  you  might  expect  from 
one  of  his  Plighland  ancestors  who  ruled 
over  the  Clan  Cameron  in  the  days  of  the 
Scotch  Stuarts.  Cameron  had  also  a  per- 
sonal grievance,  although  1  do  not  think 
that  made  any  difference  in  his  feeling. 
He  had  been  proposed  by  the  Pennsylva- 
nia delegation  for  the  appointment  to  the 
English  Mission.  But  the  proposition  had 
not  been  received  with  favor  by  J 'resilient 
Hayes.  Under  these  difficulties,  it 
greatly  to  his  honor  that  so  much 
lie  good  was  accomplished  in  his  time, 
and  that  he  handed  over  the  Republic  to 
a  Republican  successor. 

As  the  time  approached  for  the  R 
lican  Convention  of   1SS0.  it  had  become 
clear  that  it  would  witness  a  m 
gle.     Conkling,  Don  Cameron,  w 
succeeded  to  his  father's  power  m   Penn- 
sylvania, Logan,  of  Illinois,  the  n 
tinguished  volunteer   soldier  oi   the 
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and  a  great  favorite  with  his  old  comrades, 
were  the  most  conspicuous  leaders  of  the 
party  who  desired  to  restore  the  old  Grant 
regime.  They  were  seconded  by  Howe, 
formerly  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  later 
Postmaster-General  under  President  Ar- 
thur; Creswell,  of  Maryland,  Postmaster- 
General  in  President  Grant's  first  term ; 
Governor  IJoutwell,  of  Massachusetts,  who 
had  a  very  distinguished  public  career  as 
Governor,  member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
Senator.  They  selected  as  their  candidate 
their  old  chieftain,  General  Grant.  He 
was  strong  not  only  in  the  powerful  sup- 
port of  these  great  political  leaders,  but  in 
the  solid  confidence  of  the  business  men 
of  the  country,  in  the  attachment  of  the 
great  Methodist  denomination  to  which 
he  belonged,  in  the  love  of  the  old  soldiers, 
in  the  memory  of  his  great  public  service, 
both  in  war  and  peace,  and  the  general 
respect  of  the  whole  American  people. 
Against  this  was  the  unwritten,  but  well 
understood,  rule  of  action  by  which  the 
people  had  been  governed  since  the  time 
of  Washington,  that  no  person  should  be 
elected  to  the  office  of  President  for  more 
than  two  terms.  Against  him,  also,  was 
the  feeling  that  his  judgment,  which  had 
been  sound  and  unerring  in  the  selection 
of  fit  men  for  good  military  service,  was 
very  much  at  fault  in  choosing  men  in 
whom  he  should  confide  in  civil  affairs. 
There  was  a  further  feeling  that  the  influ- 
ence of  unworthy  politicians,  which  had 
been  powerful  with  him  in  his  second  term, 
would  be  more  powerful  if  he  should  go 
back  to  the  Presidency  with  their  aid. 

Mr.  Blaine's  old  popularity  had  been 
increased  in  the  four  years  since  his  former 
defeat.  Many  people  believed  he  had 
been  nol  only  unjustly  but  cruelly  treat- 
ed, and  were  eager  to  record  their  verdict 
of  acquittal  from  the  malignanl   charges 

which  had  been  made  against  him  since 
[876.  There  was  a  third  class,  of  whom 
1  was  one,  who  fell  that  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  nominate  either  General  Grant  or 
Mr.  Blaine.  While  'hey  had  a  great  re- 
spect lor  t'he  character  of  ('.rant,  they 
dreaded    the  influences  which  would   be 

sure  to  surround  him,  if  lie  should  come  to 
the  President  v  again.  While  they  had 
tin  kindliest  feeling  for  Mr.  Blaine  and 
shared  the  public  indignation   at  the  char- 


acter of  the  attacks  of  which  he  had 
been  the  victim,  they  did  not  like  to  have 
a  candidate  who  would  be  so  handi- 
capped. Mr.  Blaine's  own  imprudence 
had  unquestionably  given  an  opportunity 
and  a  plausibility  to  these  slanders.  They 
thought,  also,  that  the  nomination  of  either 
Grant  or  Blaine  would  create  a  feeling  of 
anger  and  disappointment  in  the  supporters 
of  the  defeated  candidate,  which  would 
seriously  endanger  the  election.  They 
looked  about,  therefore,  for  a  person  who 
might  not  be  obnoxious  to  either  the 
Blaine  men  or  the  Grant  men,  ami  found 
such  a  person  in  Mr.  Edmunds  of  Ver- 
mont. He  was  a  man  of  ability  and  long 
public  service.  He  was  not  a  person  cal- 
culated to  inspire  much  popular  enthu- 
siasm, but  answered  very  well  as  a  stand- 
ard-bearer although  his  supporters  were 
ready  to  transfer  their  support  to  another 
candidate,  other  than  Blaine  or  Grant, 
on  whom  a  majority  of  the  Convention 
should  be  brought  to  unite.  Mr.  Sherman 
had  also  a  considerable  body  of  support- 
ers who  respected  him  for  his  eminent 
talents  and  long  and  valuable  services. 

General  Grant  had  a  peculiarly  strong 
hold  on  the  Republicans  of  Massachusetts. 
They  shared  with  all  patriotic  men  through- 
out the  country  a  profound  gratitude  for 
his  illustrious  military  services.  They  had 
been  impressed  by  a  feeling  of  great  re- 
spect for  his  personal  qualities.  The  mod- 
esty which  led  him  to  refuse  to  enter  Rich- 
mond in  triumph  at  the  close  of  the  war  ; 
the  simplicity  of  behavior ;  the  magnanim- 
ity which  led  him  to  claim  so  little  praise 
for  himself  and  give  so  much  of  the  credit 
to  which  he  was  entitled  to  Sheridan  and 
Sherman,  and  others  of  his  military  asso- 
ciates ;  his  incorruptible  personal  honesty  ; 
his  soundness  and  firmness  in  dealing  with 
all  questions  affecting  the  public  credit,  the 
integrity  of  the  currency,  ami  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  had  endeared  him  to  the  peo- 
ple of  a  Commonwealth  which  ever  valued 
such  traits  in  her  public  men.  The  Meth- 
odist denomination,  always  large  in  Mas- 
sachusetts and  powerful  in  her  Republican 
councils,  was  proud  that  this  famous  states- 
man and  warrior  was  of  their  fold.  As 
the  time  for  the  convention  approached, 
four  ex- Governors,  men  of  great  personal 
influence,  leaders  in  the  Republican  Party, 
yet  of  highly  different  character,  who  rep- 
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resented  very  different  shades  of  Repub- 
lican opinion — Boutwell,  Bullock,  Claflin, 
and  Rice — declared  themselves  in  favor 
of  nominating  him  again.  Nothing  could 
have  prevented  his  carrying  Massachusetts 
as  by  a  great  wave,  but  the  fact  that  he 
had  been,  in  his  second  term,  subject  to  a 
most  unworthy  influence  in  the  matter  of 
appointments  to  public  office.  The  whole 
National  executive  patronage  in  Massa- 
chusetts seemed  given  up  to  advancing  the 
personal  fortunes  of  General  Butler.  Brave 
soldiers,  honored  Republicans,  were  turned 
out  of  post-offices  and  custom-houses,  and 
other  high  Federal  offices,  to  be  replaced 
by  incompetent  and  dishonorable  advent- 
urers, odious  in  the  neighborhoods  from 
which  they  came,  to  please  this  ambitious 
and  unscrupulous  man.  This  excited  a 
deep  indignation  which  culminated  when 
William  A.  Simmons  was  made  Collector 
of  Boston.  Of  Butler's  particular  lieuten- 
ants in  different  parts  of  the  State,  four 
were  afterward  sent  to  the  State  Prison. 
A  fifth,  after  committing  some  noted  forg- 
eries, fled,  a  fugitive  from  justice,  to  a 
South  American  State  with  which  we  had 
no  treaty  for  the  extradition  of  criminals. 
Still  another  was  afterward  indicted,  though 
he  escaped  the  meshes  of  the  law,  as  an 
accomplice  in  the  destruction  and  plunder 
of  the  Maverick  Bank.  Still  another  fled 
from  the  State  to  avoid  civil  responsibility 
for  a  notorious  fraud.  No  personal  re- 
spect for  General  Grant  could  induce  the 
Massachusetts  Republicans  to  run  the  risk 
of  having  again  a  President  who  was  sub- 
jected to  personal  influences  like  these. 
But  for  the  appointment  of  Simmons  as 
the  principal  Federal  officer  in  Massachu- 
setts, I  think  she  would  have  supported 
Grant  for  a  third  term.  The  Edmunds 
movement  would  never  have  been  made, 
and  his  nomination  at  Chicago  would  have 
been  certain. 

The  State  Convention  passed  resolu- 
tions in  favor  of  Mr.  Edmunds,  and  elected 
as  Delegates-at- Large,  George  F.  Hoar, 
Worcester ;  Charles  R.  Codman,  Boston  ; 
John  E.  Sanford,  Taunton ;  and  Julius 
H.  Seelye,  Amherst. 

The  District  Delegates  were :  Charles 
W.  Clifford,  New  Bedford;  Azariah  El- 
dridge,  Yarmouth ;  William  C.  Lovering, 
Taunton;  F.  A.  Hobart,  Braintree;  Phin- 
eas    Pierce,    Boston  ;    Choate    Burnham, 


Boston;  Eustice  C.  Fitz,  Chelsea;  J.Otis 
Weatherbee,   Boston;   H.   Cabot    L< 
Nahant;   Daniel  Russell,  Melrose;    D 
ley  Porter,  Haverhill;    N.  A.  Hortoi 
lem;  George  S.  Boutwell,  Groton  ;  G< 
A.   Marden,    Lowell;   R.    M.   Morse,  Jr., 
Boston;   George   W.    Johnson.    Milford ; 
W.   S.   B.   Hopkins,    Worcester;   William 
Knowlton,  Upton;  Alpheus  Hardy,  Athol; 
Timothy     Merrick,     Holyoke;    Welling- 
ton  Smith,   Lee  ;    M.   B.  Whitney,  West- 
field. 

Of  these,  three  were  in  favor  of  Grant, 
namely  :  Boutwell,  Fldridge,  Marden  ; 
two  were  in  favor  of  Sherman,  and  one 
for  Wasnburn. 

The  others  voted  for  Mr.  Edmunds  in 
the  beginning,  meaning  to  defeat  both 
Grant  and  Blaine  if  they  could,  and  were 
ready  to  agree  on  any  man  of  respectable 
character  and  capacity  by  whom  that  de- 
feat could  be  accomplished. 

George  F.  Edmunds  had  a  high  repu- 
tation in  the  country  as  an  able  lawyer, 
and  a  faithful  and  independent  Senator. 
He  had  unquestionably  rendered  great 
public  service  in  the  Senate.  If  elected,  I 
believe  he  would  have  administered  the 
Presidency  on  the  principles  which  a  large 
majority  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
held.  He  was  an  excellent  debater.  He 
was  very  fond  of  criticising  and  objecting 
to  what  was  proposed  by  other  men.  He 
seemed  never  so  happy  as  when  in  op- 
position to  the  majority  of  his  associates 
But  he  possessed  what  persons  of  that 
temper  commonly  lack,  great  capacity  for 
constructive  statesmanship.  Any  measure 
of  which  he  was  the  author  would  be 
likely  to  accomplish  its  purpose,  and  to 
stand  fire. 

David  Davis,  who  was  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  used  to  say  he  could 
always  compel  Edmunds  to  vote  in  the 
negative  on  a  question,  by  putting  the 
question  in  the  old  New  England  fashion, 
"Contrary-minded  will  say  no,"  for  Ed- 
munds was  always  contrary-minded.  1 
once  told  him,  borrowing  a  saying  of  an 
Englishman,  that  if  George  Edmunds  were 
the  only  man  in  the  world.  George  would 
quarrel  with  Edmunds. 

The   morning  after  the   Massachus* 
Convention  o\  1  SSo.  when  the  convention 
passed  resolutions,  proposing  Edmun< 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  ; 
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ing  me  first  on  the  delegation  at  large,  Ed- 
munds came  to  me  and  said,  1  have  no 
doubt  with  absolute  sincerity  :  "  I  have 
seen  the  proceedings  of  your  convention 
yesterday.  If  I  know  myself,  I  have  no 
desire  to  be  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  do  not  think  I  am  fit  for  it,  and  if  I  were, 
I  should  much  prefer  my  present  service 
as  Senator.  I  would  say  so  in  a  public  let- 
ter, but  I  suppose  the  chances  of  my  nom- 
ination are  so  slight  that  it  might  seem 
ridiculous  to  decline."  I  said,  "  But,  Ed- 
munds, just  think  of  the  fun  you  would 
have  vetoing  bills."  He  smiled,  and  his 
countenance  beamed  all  over  with  satis- 
faction at  the  idea,  and  he  replied,  with 
great  feeling  :  "  Well,  that  would  be  good 
fun." 

So  while,  as  I  have  said,  the  Massachu- 
setts delegates,  most  of  them,  supported 
Mr.  Edmunds  as  a  person  likely  to  hold 
some  votes  until  the  opposition  to  Grant 
might  be  concentrated  on  some  other 
candidate  to  be  agreed  on  as  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  convention  went  on,  and  while 
1  think  he  would  have  made  an  excellent 
President  if  he  had  been  chosen,  his  can- 
didacy was  never  a  very  strong  one. 

This  convention  was  menaced  by  a  very 
serious  peril.  A  plan  was  devised  which, 
if  it  had  been  successful  would,  in  my  judg- 
ment, have  caused  a  rupture  in  the  con- 
vention and  the  defeat  of  the  Republican 
Party  in  the  election.  The  chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee  was  Don 
Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  then  and  for 
some  years  afterward  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States  from  that  State.  He  was  an 
ardent  supporter  of  President  Grant  and 
had  been  Secretary  of  War  in  his  cabinet, 
as  his  father  had  been  in  the  cabinet  of 
President  Lincoln.  Like  his  father  before 
him,  he  had  ruled  the  Republican  Party  of 
Pennsylvania  with  a  strong  hand.  He  was 
no1  given  to  much  speaking,  lie  was  an 
admirable  executive  officer,  self-reliant, 
powerful,  courageous,  and  enterprising, 
\\  ith  littli  i  for  the  discontenl  of  sub- 

ordinates. He  was  supported  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  delegates  from  Pennsylvania,  al- 
though Blaine,  who  was  a  native  of  that 
State,  had  a  large  following  there.  The 
New  York  delegation  was  headed  by  Ros- 
coe  i  lonkling,  who  had  greal  influence  over 
Granl  when  he  was  President,  and  expected 
to  retain  that  influence  if  he  became  Presi- 


dent again.  The  Maryland  delegation  was 
headed  by  J.  A.  J.  Creswell,  who  had  been 
Postmaster- General  throughout  the  whole 
of  Grant's  two  administrations.  On  the 
Massachusetts  delegation,  as  I  have  said, 
was  Governor  Boutwell,  Grant's  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  during  nearly  the  whole 
of  his  first  term.  On  the  delegation  from 
Illinois  was  John  A.  Logan,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  popular  of  our  volunteer 
soldiers.  These  men  had  a  large  follow- 
ing over  the  whole  country.  There  were 
three  hundred  and  eight  persons  in  the 
convention  who  could  be  counted  on  to 
support  Grant  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  about  a  dozen  more  were  excee 
ly  disposed  to  his  candidacy.  They  had 
obtained  instructions  from  the  State  Con- 
ventions of  the  three  States,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois,  and  possibly 
one  or  two  others,  that  I  do  not  now 
remember,  to  the  delegates  from  their 
States  to  vote  as  a  unit  for  the  candidate 
who  should  be  agreed  upon  by  the  major- 
ity. Grant  had  a  majority  in  each  of  these 
States.  But  there  was  a  minority  of  18 
in  Illinois,  26  in  Pennsylvania,  and  19  in 
New  York,  who  were  for  other  candidates 
than  Grant.  If  their  votes  had  been 
counted  for  him  it  would  have  given 
Grant  on  the  first  ballot  367  votes,  1  3  less 
than  the  number  necessary  for  a  choice. 
As  his  votes  went  up  on  one  of  the  ballots 
to  313,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  counting 
these  63  votes  for  Grant  would  have 
insured  his  nomination.  But  there  were 
several  contests  involving  the  title  of  their 
seats  of  i()  delegates  from  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  18  from  Illinois,  and  three 
others.  In  regard  to  these  cases  the  dele- 
gates voted  in  accordance  with  their  pref- 
erence for  candidates.  This  was  besides 
several  other  contests  where  the  vote  was 
not  determined  by  that  consideration.  Now 
if  the  vote  of  Illinois.  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  York  had  each  been  cast  as  a  unit,  in 
accordance  with  the  preference  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  delegation  in  each  case,  these  37 
votes  would  have  been  added  to  Grant's 
column  and  subtracted  from  the  forces  of 
his  various  antagonists  ;  and  the  63  votes 
of  the  minority  of  the  delegations  in  these 
three  States  would  also  have  been  added 
to  the  Grant  column,  which  would  have 
given  him  a  total  vote  of  more  than  400. 
enough  to  secure  his  nomination.     So  the 
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result  of  the  convention  was  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  adoption  or  rejection  of 
which  was  called  the  unit  rule. 

Don  Cameron,  the  Chairman  of  the 
National  Committee,  left  the  Senate  for 
Chicago  about  ten  days,  I  think,  before 
the  day  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the  con- 
vention. It  was  whispered  about  before 
his  departure  that  a  scheme  had  been 
resolved  upon  by  him  and  other  Grant 
leaders,  which  would 
compel  the  adoption 
of  the  unit  rule, 
whatever  might  be 
the  desire  of  the 
convention  itself.  It 
was  his  duty,  accord- 
ing to  established 
custom,  to  call  the 
convention  to  order 
and  to  receive  nom- 
inations for  tempora- 
ry presiding  officer. 
He  was  pledged, 
upon  those  nomina- 
tions, as  it  was  un- 
derstood, to  hold 
that  the  unit  rule 
must  be  applied.  In 
that  way  the  sitting 
members  from  the 
disputed  States  and 
districts  would  be 
permitted  to  vote, 
and  the  vote  of  the 
three  States  would 
be  cast  without  dis- 
sent for  the  Grant 
candidate.  When  the  temporary  Presi- 
dent took  his  place  he  would  rule  in  the 
same  way  on  the  question  of  the  choice 
of  a  permanent  President,  and  the  perma- 
nent President  would  rule  in  the  same 
way  on  the  conflicting  votes,  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  committees,  for  determin- 
ing the  seats  of  delegates,  and  finally  the 
nomination  of  the  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President.  If  the  minority 
claimed  the  right  to  vote  and  took  an 
appeal  from  his  decision,  he  was  to  hold 
that  on  the  vote  on  that  appeal  the  same 
unit  rule  was  to  apply.  If  a  second  point 
of  order  were  raised,  he  would  hold,  of 
course,  that  a  second  point  of  order  could 
not  be  raised  while  the  first  was  pending. 
So  the  way  seemed  clear  to  exclude  the 
Vol.  XXV.— 18 
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contesting  delegates,  to  cast  the  vot< 
the  three  great  States  solid  for  Grant,  and 
compel  his  nomination. 

But  the  majority  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee, of  which  Cameron  was  Chairman, 
was  opposed  to  Grant.  They  met,  I  think, 
the  day  before  the  meeting  of  the  con- 
vention to  make  preliminary  arrangements. 
Mr.  Cameron,  the  Chairman,  was  asked 
whether  it  was  then   purpose  to  carry  out 

the  scheme  that  I 
have  indicated.  He 
refused  to  answer. 
A  motion  was  then 
made  that  the  Chair- 
man, after  calling 
the  convention  to 
order,  be  instructed 
to  receive  the  vote 
of  the  individual  del- 
egates without  re- 
gard to  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  majority 
of  their  delegation. 
Cameron  refused  to 
receive  motions  on 
that  question,  say- 
ing that  it  was  a 
matter  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  the 
committee.  A  large 
part  of  the  entire  day 
was  spent  in  various 
attempts  to  induce 
Cameron  either  to 
give  a  pledge  or  to 
permit  a  resolution 
to  be  entertamed  by 
the  committee,  instructing  him  as  to  his 
action.  He  was  supported  by  Mr.  Gor- 
ham,  of  California,  who  I  believe  was  not  a 
member  of  the  committee,  but  was  present 
either  as  Secretary  or  as  Amicus  Civile. 
He  was  an  experienced  parliamentarian, 
and  for  a  longtime  had  been  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  The  dis- 
cussion for  the  majority  was  conducted 
largely  by  Mr.  Chandler,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, afterward  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
now  a  Senator.  After  spending  a  large  part 
of  the  day  in  that  discussion,  some  time 
in  the  afternoon  an  intimation  was  made. 
informally,  and  in  a  rather  veiled  fashion, 
that,   unless  they   had   more   satisfactory 

*  These  portraits  are  as  nearly  as    possible    I 
rary  with  the  events  described. 
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pledges  from  Mr.  Cameron,  he  would  be 
removed  from  the  office  of  Chairman,  and 
a  person  who  would  carry  out  the  wishes  of 
the  committee  be  substituted.  The  com- 
mittee then  adjourned  till  the  next  morn- 
ing. Meantime  the 
Grant  managers  applied 
to  Colonel  Strong,  of 
Illinois,  who  had  been 
already  appointed  by 
the  committee  Ser- 
geant -  at  -  Arms,  and 
who  was  a  supporter  of 
Grant,  to  ascertain 
whether,  if  the  com- 
mittee were  to  remove 
Cameron  and  appoint 
another  Chairman,  he 
would  recognize  him  as 
a  person  entitled  to  call 
the  convention  to  or- 
der and  preside  until  a 
temporary  Chairman 
was  chosen,  and  would 
execute  his  lawful  or- 
ders, or  whether  he 
would  treat  them  as 
w  i  t  h  o  u  t  effect  and 
would  execute  the  or- 
ders of  Cameron.  He 
desired  time  for  consid- 
eration, which  was  con- 
ceded. He  consulted 
Senator  Philetus  Saw- 
yer, of  Wisconsin,  who 
was  himself  in  favor  of 
( ieneral  Grant,  but  who 
desired  above  all  things 
the  success  of  the  Re- 
publican Party,  and  was 
not  ready  for  any  unlawful  or  revolutionary 
action.  Mr.  Sawyer  was  a  business  man  of 
plain  manners,  and  though  of  large  experi- 
eni  e  in  public  life,  was  not  much  versed  in 
parliamentary  law.  He  called  into  consul- 
tation ex  Senator  Timothy  Howe,  of  Wis- 
consin, formerly  Senator  from  that  State, 
and  afterward  Postmaster-General  under 
Arthur.  He  was  a  very  able  and  clear- 
headed lawyer,  and  had  a  reputation  for 
integrity.  He  advised  Mr.  Strong  that 
the  committee  might  lawfully  depose  their 
Chairman  and  appoint  another,  and  that 
it  would  be  his  duty,  as  Serjeant-at-Arms, 
to  recognize  the  new  Chairman  and  obey 
his  lawful  orders.   Strong  was  under  great 


obligations  to  Sawyer  who  had  aided  him 
very  largely  in  business  matters,  and  had 
a  high  respect  for  his  judgment.  He  gave 
his  response  to  the  Grant  leaders  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  advice  of  Mr.  Howe,  in 


James  G.   Blaine. 

which  Senator  Sawyer  concurred.  They 
had  intended  to  make  General  Creswell 
the  President  of  the  convention.  But 
rinding  it  impossible  to  carry  their  plans 
into  effect,  in  order  to  prevent  the  severe 
measure  of  deposing  the  Chairman  of  the 
committee,  they  consented  that  the  as- 
surances demanded  should  be  given. 
There  was  then  a  negotiation  between  the 
leaders  on  the  side  of  Grant  and  of  Blaine 
for  an  agreement  upon  a  presiding  officer. 
It  was  well  known  that  1  was  not  in  favor 
of  the  nomination  of  either.  Senator  Ham- 
lin, formerly  Vice-President  and  then  a 
Senator,  proposed  my  name  to  Mr.  Conk- 
ling  as  a  person  likely  to  be  impartial  be- 
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tween  the  two  principal  candidates.  Mr. 
Conkling  replied  that  such  a  suggestion 
was  an  insult.  Hamlin  said  :  "I  guess  I 
can  stand  the  insult."  But  on  consulta- 
tion of  the  Grant  men  and  the  Blaine  men 
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it  was  agreed  that  I  should  be  selected, 
which  was  done  accordingly.  I  was 
nominated  orally  from  the  floor  when  Mr. 
Cameron  called  the  convention  to  order, 
and  chosen  temporary  President  by  ac- 
clamation and  unanimously.  As  the  pro- 
ceedings went  on  it  was  thought  best  not 
to  have  any  division  or  question  as  to  a  per- 
manent Chairman  and  it  was  at  the  proper 
time  ordered,  also  without  objection,  that 
I  should  act  as  permanent  president. 

But  the  Grant  leaders  were  still  confi- 
dent. They  felt  sure  that  none  of  their 
original  votes,  numbering  three  hundred 
and  more,  would  desert  them,  and  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  rest  of  the 


convention,  divided  among  so  many  can- 
didates, to  agree,  and  that  they  would  in 
the  end  get  a  majority. 

I   was  myself  exceedingly  anxious  on 
this  subject.     I  also  felt  that  if  the  follow- 
ers of  Grant  could  get  any 
pretext  for  getting  an  ad- 
vantage   by    any    claim, 
however    doubtful,    that 
they  would   avail   them- 
selves of  it,  even  at  the 
risk  of  breaking  up  the 
convention    in    disorder, 
rather  than  be  baffled  in 
their  object.     So  the  time 
to  me  was  one  of  great 
and  distressing  responsi- 
bility.    The    forces    of 
Grant  were  led    on   the 
floor  of  the  convention 
by  Roscoe   Conkling, 
who  nominated  him  in  a 
speech    of    great    power 
and  eloquence.     The 
forces  of  Blaine  were  led, 
as  they  had  been  in  1876, 
very  skilfully,  by  Senators 
Hale  and  Frye.    Garfield 
was  the  leader  of  the  sup- 
porters of  Mr.  Sherman. 
One  of  the  greatest  ora- 
toric  triumphs  I  ever  wit- 
nessed was  obtained  by 
Garfield.      There    had 
been  a  storm  of  applause, 
lasting,  I  think,  twenty- 
five  minutes,  at  the  close 
of  Conkling's  nominating 
speech.    It  was  said  there 
were  fifteen  thousand  per- 
sons in  the  galleries,  which  came  down  very 
near  the  level  of  the  floor.     The  scene  was 
of  indescribable  sublimity,  when  you  con- 
sider that  the  fate  of  the  country,  certainly 
the  fate  of  a  great  political  party,  was  at 
stake,  and,  more  than  that,  the  selection  of 
a  ruler  of  a  nation  of  fifty  millions  of  people 
— a    question    which    in    other  countries 
could  not  have  been  determined,  under  like 
circumstances,  without  bloodshed  and  civil 
war.      I  do  not  think    I    shall  be  charged 
with  exaggeration  when   I    speak  of  it  in 
this  way.     I  can  only  compare   it   in  its 
grandeur  and  impressiveness  to  the  mighty 
torrent  of  Niagara.     Perhaps  1  cannot  give 
a  satisfactory  reason  for  so  distinguishing 
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it  from  other  like  assemblies  that  have 
gathered  in  this  country.  But  I  have  since 
seen  a  great  number  of  persons  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  who  were  present  as 
members  or  spectators,  and  they  all  speak 
of  it  in  the  same  way.  A  vast  portion  of 
the  persons  present  in  the  hall  sympathized 
deeply  with  the  supporters  of  Grant. 
Conkling's  speech,  as  he  stood  almost  in 
the  centre  of  that  great  assembly  on  a 
platform  just  above  the  heads  of  the  con- 
vention, was  a  masterpiece  of  splendid 
oratory.     He  began  : 

And  when  asked  what  State  he  hails  from, 

Our  sole  reply  shall  be, 
He  comes  from  Appomattox, 

And  its  famous  apple-tree. 

It  was  pretty  difficult  for  Garfield  to  fol- 
low this  speech  in  the  tempest  of  applause 
which  came  after  it.  There  was  nothing 
stimulant  or  romantic  in  the  plain  wisdom 
of  John  Sherman.  It  was  like  reading  a 
passage  from  "  Poor  Richard's  Almanac  " 
after  one  of  the  lofty  chapters  of  the  Psalms 
of  David.     Garfield  began,  quietly  : 

"  I  have  witnessed  the  extraordinary 
scene  of  this  convention  with  deep  solici- 
tude. Nothing  touches  my  heart  more 
quickly  than  a  tribute  of  honor  to  a  great 
and  noble  character;  but  as  I  sat  in  my 
seat  and  witnessed  this  demonstration,  this 
assemblage  seemed  to  me  a  human  ocean 
in  a  tempest.  I  have  seen  the  sea  lashed 
into  fury  and  tossed  into  spray,  and  its 
grandeur  moves  the  soul  of  the  dullest 
man  ;  but  1  remember  that  it  is  not  the 
billows,  but  the  calm  level  of  the  sea  from 
which  all  heights  and  depths  are  measured. 
When  the  storm  has  passed  and  the  hour 
of  calm  settles  on  the  ocean,  when  the 
sunlight  bathes  its  peaceful  surface,  then 
the  astronomer  and  surveyor  take  the  level 
from  which  they  measure  all  terrestrial 
heights  and  depths. 

"Gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  your 
present  temper  may  not  mark  the  health- 
ful pulse  of  our  people.  When  your  enthu- 
siasm has  passed,  when  the  emotions  of 
this  hour  have  subsided,  we  shall  find  be- 
low this  storm  ami  passion  that  calm  level 
of  public  opinion  from  which  the  thoughts 
of  a  mighty  people  are  to  be  measured,  and 
by  which  their  final  action  will  be  deter- 
mined. 

"•  Not  here,  in  this  brilliant  circle  where 


fifteen  thousand  men  and  women  are  gath- 
ered, is  the  destiny  of  the  Republic  to  be 
decreed  for  the  next  four  years — not  here, 
where  I  see  the  enthusiastic  faces  of  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-six  delegates,  waiting  to 
cast  their  lot  into  the  urn  and  determine 
the  choice  of  the  Republic  ;  but  by  four 
millions  of  Republican  firesides,  where  the 
thoughtful  voters,  with  wives  and  children 
about  them,  with  the  calm  thoughts  in- 
spired by  love  of  home  and  country,  with 
the  history  of  the  past,  the  hopes  of  the 
future,  and  reverence  for  the  great  men 
who  have  adorned  and  blessed  our  nation 
in  days  gone  by,  burning  in  their  hearts — 
there  God  prepares  the  verdict  which  will 
determine  the  wisdom  of  our  work  to-night. 
Not  in  Chicago,  in  the  heat  of  June,  but 
at  the  ballot-boxes  of  the  Republic,  in  the 
quiet  of  November,  after  the  silence  of 
deliberate  judgment,  will  this  question  be 
settled." 

Conkling,  while  exciting  the  admiration 
of  all  men  for  his  dexterity  and  ability, 
lost  ground  at  every  step.  He  made  a 
foolish  attempt  to  compel  the  passage  of  a 
resolution  depriving  of  their  rights  to  vote 
delegates  who  refused  to  pledge  them- 
selves to  support  the  choice  of  the  con- 
vention whoever  it  might  be.  His  speech 
nominating  Grant  contained  a  sneer  at 
Blaine.  So,  while  he  held  his  own  forces 
together  to  the  last,  he  made  it  almost  im- 
possible for  any  man  who  differed  from 
him  in  the  beginning  to  come  to  him  at 
the  end.  On  the  contrary  everything  that 
Garfield  said  was  marked  by  good  nature 
and  good  sense.  I  said  on  the  first  day 
of  the  convention  that  in  my  opinion  if 
the  delegates  could  be  shut  up  by  them- 
selves and  not  permitted  to  leave  the  room 
until  they  agreed,  the  man  on  whom  they 
would  agree  would  be  General  Garfield. 
This  desire  became  more  and  more  ap- 
parent as  the  convention  went  on.  At 
last,  on  the  thirty-sixth  ballot,  and  the 
sixth  day  of  the  convention,  the  delegates 
who  had  previously  voted  for  other  can- 
didates than  Grant,  began  to  wheel  into 
line  for  Garfield.  Garfield  had  one  vote 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  pre- 
vious ballots.  Put  on  the  thirty-fourth 
ballot,  Wisconsin,  the  last  State  to  vote  in 
alphabetical  order,  had  given  him  her 
sixteen  votes,  and  on  the  thirty-sixth  bal- 
lot she  was  joined  by  the  delegates  who 
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had  voted  for  other  candidates  than  Grant. 
Grant  held  together  his  forces  till  the  last, 
receiving  three  hundred  and  thirteen  votes 
on  the  thirty-fifth  ballot,  and  three  hun- 
dred and  six  on  the  thirty-sixth.     It  was 


great-grandfather  was  buried  in  the  old 
Lincoln  graveyard  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
tomb  which  contains  the  dust  of  more 
than  thirty  of  my  own  ancestors  and  kin- 
dred.     President  Garfield  was  on  his  way 


a   sublime  moment,  which  it  was  hoped  to  visit  this  spot  in  my  company,  and  to 

would  be  vital  to  the  destiny  of  the  Re-  be  a  guest  at  my  house  when   the  bullet 

public  for  many  years,  a  hope  which  was  of  the  assassin  struck  him. 
cruelly  disappointed  by  Garfield's  untimely         Garfield  has  been  charged,  in   accept- 

death.     It  was,  as  might  be  well  believed,  ing  the  nomination   for  the   President  y. 


a  moment  of  sublime 
satisfaction  to  me. 
Garfield  had  been 
my  friend  for  many 
years.  I  had  sat 
close  to  him  in  the 
House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  three 
terms  of  Congres- 
sional service.  He 
had  been  a  guest  at 
my  house  in  Worces- 
ter ;  and  I  had  been 
his  colleague  on  the 
Electoral  Commis- 
sion in  1876.  He 
had  been  educated 
at  a  Massachusetts 
college.  He  was  of 
old  Middlesex 
County  stock.  The 
land  of  his  first  an- 
cestor in  New  Eng- 
land had  adjoined 
the  land  of  my  an- 
cestor.    The    later 


Roscoe  Conkling. 


with  having  been  un- 
true to  the  interests 
of  John  Sherman, 
who  was  the  candi- 
date of  Ohio,  and 
whom  Garfield  had 
supported  faithfully 
through  every  ballot. 
The  charge  is  abso- 
lutely unjust.  Mr. 
Sherman's  nomina- 
tion was  seen  by 
everybody  to  have 
been  absolutely  im- 
possible long  before 
the  final  result.  I 
was  in  constant  con- 
sultation with  leaders 
of  the  different  dele- 
gations who  were  try- 
ing to  unite  their 
forces.  There  never 
was  any  considerable 
number  of  those  per- 
sons w  h  o  thought 
the  nomination    of 


generations    of   his    race    had    dwelt    in     Mr.  Sherman  practicable,  notwithstanding 
Lincoln,    where    my    father    and    grand-     the  high  personal  respect  in  which  they 


father  were  born.  My  ancestors  in  sev- 
eral generations  had  shared  with  his  the 
duties  of  town  officers  in  the  country 
towns  where  they  dwelt.  The  first  wed- 
ding I  ever  attended  was  in  the  old  house 
in  Lincoln,  built  and  occupied  by  Gar- 
field's ancestor,  where  my  cousin,  Charles 


held  him.  At  the  close  of  the  thirty- 
fourth  ballot,  when  Garfield  received  sev- 
enteen votes,  he  rose,  and  the  following 
incident  took  place  : 

Mr.  Garfield,  of  Ohio  :  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent  " 

The    President  :    "  For  what    purpose 


Tarbell,  had  married  Martha  Fiske,  the    does  the  gentleman  rise?  " 


representative  in  the  female  line  of  the 
Garfield  race,  who  had  retained  the  home- 
stead when  the  male  representatives  of  the 
family  had  emigrated.  Garfield's  great- 
uncle  Abraham,  from  whom  his  own  name 
came,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Lincoln  Com- 
pany of  which  my  grandfather  was  Lieu- 
tenant, at  the  Concord  North  Bridge  in 
April,  1775.  His  grandfather  and  mine 
were  soldiers  at  Concord  Bridge,  and  his 


Mr.  Garfield  :   "  I  rise  to  a  question  of 
order." 

The  President  :   "The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  rises  to  a  question  of  order." 

Mr.  Garfield  :  "I  challenge  the  ( 
rectness  of  the  announcement.  The  an- 
nouncement contains  votes  for  me.  N  1 
man  has  a  right,  without  the  consent  of 
the  person  voted  for.  to  announce  that 
person's  name,  and  vote  for  him,  in  this 
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convention.      Such    consent    I    have   not    was  sure  of  the  approval  of  the  conven- 
given."  tion.      But    the  precedent   of    permitting 

The  President  :  "  The  gentleman  from  such  a  body  to  be  addressed  under  any 
Ohio  is  not  stating  a  question  of  order,  circumstances  by  a  person  not  a  member 
He  will  resume  his  seat.     No  person  hav-    would  be  a  dangerous  one,  if  repeated. 

ing  received  a  majority  of  the  

votes  cast,  another  ballot  will 
be  taken.  The  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll." 

This  verbatim  report  is  ab- 
solutely correct,  except  that 
where  there  is  a  period  at  the 
end  of  Mr.  Garfield's  last 
sentence  there  should  be  a 
dash,  indicating  that  the  sen- 
tence was  not  finished.  I 
recollect  the  incident  perfect- 
ly. I  interrupted  him  in  the 
middle  of  his  sentence.  I  was 
terribly  afraid  that  he  would 
say  something  that  would 
make  his  nomination  impos- 
sible, or  his  acceptance  im- 
possible, if  it  were  made.  I 
do  not  believe  it  ever  hap- 
pened before,  or  will  ever 
happen  again,  that  anybody 
attempted  or  will  attempt  to 
decline  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States  to  be  prevented 
by  a  point  of  order. 

During  the  thirtieth  ballot 
a  vote  was  cast  by  a  delegate 
from  the  Territory  of  Wyom- 
ing   for    General    Philip   H. 
Sheridan.    General  Sheridan, 
who  was  upon  the  platform  as 
a  spectator,  came  forward  in- 
stantly, and  said  :  "  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  the  delegate  from  Wyom- 
ing for  mentioning  my  name  in  this  con- 
vention, but  there  is  no  way  in  which  I  could 
accept  a  nomination  from  this  convention, 
if  it  were  possible,  unless  I  should  be  per- 
mitted to  turn  it  over  to  my  best   friend." 
The  President  said  :  "The  Chair  presumed 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  convention 
to  permit  the    illustrious   soldier   who   lias 


spoken  to  interrupt  its  order  for  that  pur- 
pose.     But  it  will  be  a  privilege  accorded     may  be  attributed  to  the   humble  services 


James  A.   Carfield. 

Perhaps  I  maybe  permitted  to  add  one 
thing  of  personal  nature.  It  has  been 
sometimes  charged  that  the  delegates  from 
Massachusetts  were  without  great  influ- 
ence in  shaping  the  result  of  this  conven- 
tion. They  moved,  and  carried,  against 
a  formidable  opposition,  the  civil  service 
plank,  which  embraced  the  doctrine  of  civil 
service  reform  as  among  the  doctrines  of 
the  Republican  Party.     Of  whatever  value 


to  no  other  person  whatever."  The  Gen- 
eral's prompt  suppression  of  this  attempt 
to  make  him  a  candidate  was  done  in  a 
direct  and  blunt  soldierly  fashion.  I  did 
not  think  it  best  to  apply  to  him  the  strict- 
neSS  of  parliamentary  law  ;    and  in  that    I 


of  the  President  of  the  Convention,  they 
are  entitled  to  the  credit.  They  had,  I 
think,  more  to  do  than  any  other  delega- 
tion with  effecting  the  union  upon  Gar- 
field. Of  course  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Blaine 
had  very  great  influence  indeed.      I  think 
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he  preferred  Garfield  to  any  other  person 
except  Robert  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  of 
whom  he  spoke  to  me  as  a  person  from 
whom  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  the 
votes  of  the  colored  delegates  from  the 
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South,  and  who  would  be,  by  reason  of 
the  respect  felt  for  his  father's  memory, 
highly  acceptable  through  the  country. 
But  Mr.  Lincoln,  under  the  circumstances, 
could  not  have  got  the  support  of  his 
own  State,  and  without  it  it  seemed  un- 
wise to  attempt  a  union  upon  him. 

But  to  continue  with  what  is  personal 
to  myself  and  the  delegation  from  Massa- 
chusetts. When  I  got  back  to  the  Capitol, 
as  I  went  into  the  cloak-room  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  leave  my  hat,  Don  Cameron  sat 
there  surrounded  by  a  group  of  interested 
listeners.  He  was  relating  to  them  the 
story  of  the  great  contest.  As  I  ap- 
proached the  group  he  looked  up  and  said : 
"  There     comes     Massachusetts.     There 


were  twenty-three  men  from  Massachu- 
setts who  went  there  to  keep  six  hundred 
men  from  doing  what  they  wanted  to. 
And,  by  God,  they  did  it." 

A  few  Sundays  after  his  inauguration, 
during  the  spring 
of  the  Senate,  President 
Garfield  invited  Mrs. 
Hoar  and  myself  to  din- 
ner at  the  White  House. 
President  Hopkins,  his  old 
friend  and  teacher,  and 
Mrs.  Hopkins  were  there. 
There  were  no  other 
guests,  except  Judge  Nott 
and  his  wife,  President 
Hopkins's  daughter,  Pres- 
ident Garfield's  mother, 
and  I  think,  Mr.  Archibald 
Hopkins,  President  Hop- 
kins's son.  President  Gar- 
field asked  me  to  remain 
after  President  Hopkins 
had  taken  his  leave.  I 
had  a  long  and  interesting 
conversation  with  him 
about  his  plans  and  pur- 
poses, and  especially  the 
difficulties  which  were  then 
showing  themselves  in  re- 
gard to  the  great  New- 
York  appointments.  Be- 
fore I  went  upstairs,  lie 
gave  his  arm  to  my  wife 
and  walked  with  her  about 
the  East  room.  He  said 
to  her  :  "I  hope  I  may 
live  to  repay  your  hus- 
band for  all  he  has  done 
for  me."  Perhaps  I  am  indulging  in  an 
unpardonable  vanity  in  putting  on  record 
this  testimony  of  two  of  the  most  interested 
parties  and  most  competent  observers  as 
to  the  value  of  the  work  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts delegation  in  that  convention. 

I  hope  that  somewhere  before  I  die  1 
may  put  on  record  my  estimate  of  James 
A.  Garfield,  when  I  can  say  some  things 
that  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  a  eulogy,  and 
for  which  there  is  not  room  in  this 
It  is  the  fashion,  even  among  his  friends 
speak  of  him  as  a  person  timid  if  not  time- 
serving, and  as  easily  swayed  and  mould- 
ed by  a  strong  will.  I  have  heard  men 
who  knew  him  very  well  say  that  when  he 
led  the  House  on  the  Republican  side. 
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had  led  his  party  into  a  position  which  ex- 
cited sharp  conflict,  they  never  could  be 
sure  that  he  would  not  get  wrong  at  the 
last  moment,  or  have  some  private  under- 
standing with  the  Democrats  and  leave  his 
own  side  in  the  lurch.  This  is  attributed 
to  moral  timidity.  I  feel  very  sure  that 
this  is  a  great  mistake.  Garfield's  hesita- 
tion, want  of  certainty  in  his  convictions, 
liability  to  change  his  position  suddenly, 
were  in  my  opinion  the  result  of  intellect- 
ual hesitation  and  of  a  habit  of  going 
down  to  the  roots  of  his  subject  before  he 
made  up  his  mind.  He  had  a  great  defer- 
ence for  other  men's  opinions.  When,  after 
he  had  expressed  his  opinion,  some  strong 
and  positive  man  came  to  him  with  a  con- 
fident utterance  of  a  different  opinion,  un- 
less Garfield  had  gone  to  the  bottom  of  the 
subject  himself,  he  was  very  likely  to  de- 
fer, to  hesitate,  to  think  himself  mistaken. 
But  when  he  had  had  time  and  had  thought 
the  thing  out  and  made  up  his  mind,  no- 
body and  no  consideration  of  personal  in- 
terest or  advantage  would  stir  him  an  inch. 
I  suppose  his  courage  and  genius  as  a 
soldier  have  never  been  questioned.  He 
performed  some  very  important  military 
exploits.  He  gave  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion into  the  military  conditions  in  Tennes- 
see and  Kentucky,  and  his  letter  to  the 
Department  of  War  accomplished  a  great 
deal  toward  putting  things  in  a  better  way. 
He  was  a  thorough  lover  of  his  country. 
He  hesitated  long  as  to  the  doctrine  of 
protection,  and  undoubtedly  made  some 
inconsistent  utterances  before  he  took  the 
ground  which  he  held  at  last.  But  he 
studied  the  financial  question,  especially 
the  great  subject  of  currency,  and  the 
standard  of  value  to  the  very  bottom.  He 
stood  like  a  rock  when  Ohio  and  the  whole 
West  seemed  going  against  him,  and  when 
the  statesmanship  even  of  John  Sherman 
was  of  the  willow  and  not  of  the  oak. 
When  his  District  Convention  met  and 
passed  resolutions  in  favor  of  paying  inter- 
es1  on  the  Government  bonds  with  paper, 
Garfield  declared  that  he  would  not  take 
tin-  nomination  on  such  a  platform.  The 
good  fight  he  made  in  Ohio  turned  the 
scalr  in  that  great  struggle.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve Ik-  would  have  been  a  tool  or  servant 
in  the  Presidency.  He  would  have  mas- 
tered for  himself  the  great  subjects  to  be 
dealt  with  in  our  foreign  policy,  as  well  as 


in  domestic  administration  and  legislation. 
His  will,  would,  in  my  opinion,  if  he  had 
been  spared  to  us,  have  been  the  dominant 
will  in  our  Government  for  eight  fortunate 
and  happy  years.  Next  to  the  assassina- 
tion of  Lincoln,  his  death  was  the  great- 
est national  misfortune  ever  caused  to  this 
country  by  the  loss  of  a  single  life. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  respect  for  the 
suggestion  that  General  Garfield  in  the 
least  violated  his  honor  or  good  faith  in 
consenting  to  accept  the  nomination  after 
he  had  been  elected  as  a  delegate  in  the  in- 
terest of  Mr.  Sherman.  The  office  of  the 
President  is  not  personal.  There  can  be 
no  such  thing  as  a  personal  claim  upon  it, 
or  a  personal  obligation  in  regard  to  it. 
President  Garfield  got  no  advantage  what- 
ever from  the  fact  that  he  had  favored 
Mr.  Sherman.  Mr.  Sherman's  nomina- 
tion was  an  impossibility  from  the  begin- 
ning. That  the  majority  of  the  conven- 
tion united  upon  Garfield  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  no  enemies  or  antagonists 
in  the  convention  or  among  the  people 
and,  to  some  degree  undoubtedly,  also  to 
the  admiration  felt  by  his  fellow-delegates 
for  the  tact,  sense,  and  good  nature  which 
he  showed  in  its  discussions — qualities 
which  were  in  marked  contrast  with  those 
of  his  very  able  and  powerful  antagonist, 
Mr.  Conkling. 

It  happened  to  me  again  to  be  put  at  the 
head  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation  in 
the  convention  of  1884.  The  leading 
candidates  were  Mr.  Blaine  and  President 
Arthur.  Mr.  Arthur  had,  in  many  re- 
spects, made  a  very  satisfactory  President. 
He  was  a  man  of  pleasant  manners  and 
skilled  in  the  subtle  ways  of  New  York 
politicians,  but  he  had  been  one  of  the 
chief  representatives  of  a  faction  in  the 
Republican  Party  and  he  never  seemed 
able  to  shake  off  the  influences  which  had 
surrounded  him  before  his  election.  At  a 
dinner  shortly  after  he  was  chosen  Vice- 
President,  he  made  an  apparently  approv- 
ing allusion  to  what  he  called  the  use  of 
soap,  which  was  understood  to  mean  the 
use  of  money  for  corrupt  purposes.  He 
made  a  fatal  mistake,  as  it  always  seemed 
to  me,  in  permitting  the  resignation  of 
President  Garfield's  cabinet  and  filling 
their  places  with  men  who,  like  himself, 
belonged  to  the  Grant  faction.  If  he  had 
said  that  he  would  not  allow  the  act  of  an 
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assassin  to  make  a  change  in  the  forces 
that  were  to  control  the  administration,  so 
far  as  could  be  helped,  and  that  he  would 
carry  into  effect  the  purposes  of  his  prede- 
cessor, wherever  he  could  in  conscience  do 
so,  he  would  have  maintained  himself  in 
the  public  esteem.     But  that  was  not  his 
only  mistake.  Inconsiderately  he  lent  him- 
self to  the  popular  prejudice  against  the 
policy  of  River  and  Harbor  improvements, 
and  in  vetoing  a 
bill  passed  by  large 
majorities  in  both 
Houses  of  Con- 
gress, he  sent  in  a 
message  in  which 
he  said  in   sub- 
stance t  h  a  t  t  h  e 
more  corrupt  the 
measure  the  more 
votes  it  was  likely 
to  get  in  Congress. 
When  in  the  next 
winter   he   was 
asked    to    specify 
the   objectionable 
items  in  the  bill  he 
had  vetoed,  which 
appropriated 
about  $18,000,- 
000,  he  was  able 
to  point  out  less 
than  five  per  cent. 
of  all   the  appro- 
priations which     ■ 
he   could   say  he 
thought  were  for 
purposes  not  required  by  the  interests  of 
International    or    Interstate     commerce. 
And  his    claim   was    thoroughly   refuted 
even   in  regard   to   the   items  which  he 
specified.     He  also  made  some  very  bad 
appointments,  which  deeply  offended  the 
best  Republican  sentiments  in  many  of  the 
States.     It  is  a  little  singular  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Collector  of  the  Port  of 
Boston  should  have  cost  two  Presidents  of 
the  United  States  a  renomination.     Yet  so 
it  is.     The  old  feeling  in   Massachusetts 
that  it  was  not,  on  the  whole,  desirable 
to  nominate  Mr.  Blaine  existed  in  great 
strength.     The  business  men  liked  Arthur. 
They  thought  their  interests  were  safe  with 
him.    The  honest  Republican  sentiment  of 
Massachusetts  had  been  deeply  outraged 
by  the  appointment  to  the  office  of  Collec- 
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tor  of  Boston,  of  Mr.  Roland  Worthington, 
against  the  protest  of  her  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Congress.  He  had 
been  known  only  as  an  unscrupulous  sup- 
porter of  General  Butler,  and  as  the  editor 
of  a  scurrilous  newspaper  which  bitterly  at- 
tacked the  opponents  of  that  person  even 
where  they  were  honest  and  trusted 
publicans.  To  give  this  place  to  Mr. 
Worthington  the  President  refused  to  re- 

appoi  n  t      Mr. 
Beard,    who    had 
made  an  admira- 
ble Collector,  and 
who  was  support- 
ed by  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  best 
men  of  Boston. 
It    was    believed 
that  this  appoint- 
ment   had   been 
made  in  exchange 
for  assurances   of 
General     Butler's 
support  in  the  ap- 
proaching   elec- 
tion.    Worthing- 
ton made  a  poor 
Collector,  and,  at 
the  State  election 
after  his  appoint- 
ment,   voted    for 
Butler  against  the 
candidate    of  the 
Republican  Part  v. 
But  for  the  indig- 
nation caused  by 
this  appointment  I   think  the  delegation 
from  Massachusetts,  with  three  exceptions, 
would  have  supported  Mr.  Arthur  for  re- 
election. There  would  have  been  no  move- 
ment for  Mr.  Edmunds,  and  but  for  that 
movement  Mr.  Arthur  would  have  received 
the  Republican  nomination.      Upon   the 
final  ballot  the  vote  of  Massachusetts  was 
seven    for  Arthur,   three  for  Blaine,  and 
eighteen  for  Edmunds. 

A  somewhat  interesting  incident  oc- 
curred which  shows  the  depth  of  a  feel- 
ing, which  I  think  was  largely  a  preju- 
dice, which  is  still  manifesting  itself  ! 
disturbing  element  in  American  polil 
There  was  a  great  desire  on  the  part  vi 
those  who  were  opposed  to  both  Arthur 
and  Blaine,  to  find  a  candidate  upon 
whom  they  could  unite,  of  such  popular- 
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ity  and  national  distinction  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  the  managers  for  these 
candidates  to  hold  their  forces  together. 
We  thought  General  Sherman  was  the 
person  that  we  wanted.  It  was  known 
that  he  had  written  a  letter  to  Mr.  Blaine 
declining  to  have  his  name  used,  and  that 
a  telegram  had  been  received  from  him 
by  a  delegate  during  the  session  of  the 
convention  to  the  same  effect.  But  it  was 
thought  that  if  he  were  once  nominated  he 
would  find  it  impossible  to  decline,  and  that 
his  previous  refusal  would  be  an  element  of 
strength  and  not  of  weakness  in  the  coun- 
try. After  the  adjournment,  which  was 
at  11.45  A-M->  on  Friday,  June  6th,  the 
day  before  the  balloting,  I  made  an  ar- 
rangement to  meet  Mr.  George  William 
Curtis,  the  Chairman  of  the  New  York 
delegation,  and  one  or  two  other  gentle- 
men of  the  same  way  of  thinking,  from 
one  or  two  other  States,  and  we  agreed 
that  when  the  convention  came  in  again 
we  would  cast  the  votes  of  our  delegates 
who  agreed  with  us  for  General  Sherman. 
I  had  been  authorized  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  Massachusetts  delegation  to  have 
this  interview,  and  knew  that  I  repre- 
sented their  opinions,  although  they  had 
not,  all  of  them,  spoken  to  me  about  Gen- 
eral Sherman.  When  I  got  back  to  the 
next  meeting  of  the  convention,  I  made 
known  to  them  what  I  had  done.  I  was 
told  by  several  of  them  that  they  would 
stand  by  me,  but  that  it  would  cause 
great  dissatisfaction  when  they  got  home. 
"What  is  the  matter?"  I  said.  "Our 
people  do  not  want  a  Father  Confessor  in 
the  White  House,"  was  the  answer.  Al- 
though General  Sherman  was  a  Protestant, 
it  is  well  known  that  his  wife  was  a  Cath- 
olic. Soon  after,  Mr.  Curtis  came  over  to 
my  seat  and  said :  "  Mr.  Hoar,  I  cannot 
carry  out  our  agreement."  "  What  is  the 
matter?"  said  I.  "  There  is  an  insurrec- 
tion in  the  New  York  delegation,"  was 
his  reply.  "  They  do  not  want  a  Father 
Confessor  in  the  White  House."  So  we 
agreed  we  should  have  to  give  it  up. 
When  I  came  back  to  Washington,  I 
called  at  John  Sherman's  house  and  talked 
over  the  convention  with  him.  I  told 
him  the  story  1  have  just  related.  He 
said  he  was  not  surprised,  and  that  he  be- 
lieved the  unwillingness  to  have  the  re- 
ligious  faith   of   his  wife   made  matter  for 


public  discussion  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  his  brother's  refusal  to  permit  him- 
self to  be  a  candidate. 

While  the  Convention  of  1884  did  not 
nominate  the  candidate  favored  by  the 
Republicans  of  Massachusetts,  the  action 
of  the  State,  in  my  opinion,  was  decisive 
in  defeating  the  nomination  of  President 
Arthur.  But  for  that  there  would  have 
been  no  movement  for  Edmunds,  and  his 
support  would  have  gone  to  the  President. 
Mr.  Blaine,  who  was  nominated,  was  de- 
feated at  the  election.  The  event  proved 
him  a  much  stronger  candidate  than  I  had 
supposed,  and  his  subsequent  career  in 
the  Department  of  State,  I  believe,  satis- 
fied the  majority  of  his  countrymen  that 
he  would  have  made  an  able  and  discreet 
President.  I  suppose  it  would  hardly  be 
denied  now  by  persons  acquainted  with 
the  details  of  the  management  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic campaign,  at  any  rate  I  have  heard 
the  fact  admitted  by  several  very  distin- 
guished Democrats,  members  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  that  the  plurality  of 
the  vote  of  New  York  was  really  cast  for 
Mr.  Blaine,  and  that  he  was  unjustly  de- 
prived of  election  by  the  fraud  at  Long 
Island  City  by  which  votes  cast  for  the 
Butler  Electoral  Ticket  were  counted  for 
Cleveland.  I  suppose  also  that  but  for 
the  utterances  of  a  foolish  clergyman 
named  Burchard,  Mr.  Blaine's  majority  in 
that  State  would  have  been  so  large  that 
these  frauds  would  have  been  ineffectual. 

In  1888  there  was  a  very  strong,  al- 
most irresistible  feeling  among  Republi- 
cans in  the  country  that  Blaine  should  be 
put  in  nomination  again,  although  he  had 
peremptorily  and  publicly  refused  to  be 
a  candidate.  He  was  travelling  abroad 
during  that  year.  His  mental  vigor  was 
unabated,  as  was  shown  by  his  answer  to 
Cleveland's  free  trade  message,  which  was 
cabled  across  the  ocean  and  reached  the 
people  almost  as  soon  as  the  message. 
But  the  disease  of  which  he  afterward  died 
was  then  upon  him,  as  was  known  to  some 
few  of  his  intimate  friends.  Besides  that, 
he  had  had  an  attack  at  Milan,  which  de- 
prived him  for  a  good  while  of  the  use  of 
his  limbs  on  one  side.  In  1892  I  was  in 
the  care,  at  Milan,  of  a  man  who  I  suppose 
was  the  most  eminent  physician  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  Dr.  Fornoni,  who  gave 
me  an  account  of  Mr.  Blaine's  illness  in 
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the  very  apartments  where  I  was  ill,  and 
which  Blaine  had  occupied  before  me. 
But  when  the  convention  came  together 
they  were  so  eager  to  nominate  Blaine  that 
he  was  obliged  to  send  another  cable,  I 
think,  from  Paris,  insisting  that  his  wishes 
should  be  respected.  There  was  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  candidates,  but 
little  of  the  eager  antagonism  that  had 
characterized  the  preceding  conventions. 
The  Republican  Party  had  been  sobered 
a  good  deal  by  four  years  of  adversity. 
The  delegates  from  Massachusetts  were  : 

At  Large — George  F.  Hoar,  Worcester; 
Henry  S.  Hyde,  West  Springfield ;  Freder- 
ick L.  Burden,  North  Attleboro ;  Alanson 
W.  Beard,  Boston. 

District — Frank  S.  Stevens,  Swansea  ; 
Jonathan  Bourne,  New  Bedford;  William 
H.  Bent,  Taunton  ;  Eben  L.  Ripley,  Hing- 
ham ;  Arthur  W.  Tufts,  Boston ;  Edward 
P.Wilbur,  Boston;  Jesse  M.  Gove,  Boston; 


Charles  J.  Noyes,  Boston;  Edward  D. 
Hayden,  Woburn  ;  Elmer  H.  Capen.Som- 
erville;  William  B.  Littlefield.  Lynn  ;  Sam- 
uel W.  McCall,  Winchester  ;  William  Cogs- 
well, Salem  ;  William  E.  Blunt,  Haverhill ; 
Joseph  L.  Sargent,  Dracut;  George  S. 
Merrill,  Lawrence;  J.  Henry  Gould,  Med- 
f  ord ;  David  Farquhar,  Newton;  William 
A.  Gile,  Worcester ;  George  L.  Gibbs, 
Northbridge;  John  W.  Wheeler.  Orange ) 
John  G.  Mackintosh,  Holyoke  :  Kmerson 
Gaylord,  Chicopee;  and  William  M. 
Prince,  Pittsfield. 

I  was  very  desirous  that  the  vote  of 
Massachusetts  should  be  given  to  John 
Sherman.  He  was,  except  Mr.  Blaine,  un- 
questionably the  most  distinguished  liv- 
ing Republican  statesman.  He  had  i 
an  able  champion  of  the  opinions  which 
the  Republicans  of  Massachusetts  held, 
and  of  the  policies  under  which  her  special 
industries  had  been  fostered.     To  nomi- 
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nate  him  would  be  to  go  back  to  the  early- 
habit  of  placing  the  greatest  and  wisest 
statesmen  of  the  country  in  its  highest 
offices.  But  I  could  not  get  the  majority 
of  the  Massachusetts  delegation  to  come 
to  my  way  of  thinking.  General  Coggs- 
well,  a  very  able  and  accomplished  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
Mr.  Edmund  D.  Hayden,  also  a  member 
of  the  House — a  service  which  he  left  great- 
ly to  the  regret  of 
his  own  constitu- 
ents and  of  the 
people  of  the  State 
— seemed  to  have 
very  strong  objec- 
tions indeed  to 
Mr.  Sherman. 
The  delegation 
very  kindly  offered 
before  the  first 
ballot,  and  again 
just  before  the 
fourth  or  fifth  bal- 
lot, to  present  my 
name  as  the  can- 
didate of  Massa- 
chusetts. It  would 
have  been  a  great 
honor  to  have  re- 
ceived such  a  vote 
from  Massachu- 
setts. I  was  told 
also  by  gentlemen 
from  other  States, 
who  spoke  to  me 
about  it,  that  I 
should  have  had  a  considerable  vote  from 
other  parts  of  the  country.  I  had  quite 
a  number  of  very  intimate  friends  in  the 
convention  from  States  outside  of  Massa- 
chusetts. I  thought  then,  and  think  now, 
though  that  is  a  matter  of  conjecture, 
that  I  should  have  got  about  seventy 
votes.  But  I  thought  my  nomination  out 
of  the  question.  I  thought  also  that  it 
would  be  utterly  inexpedient,  if  it  could  be 
accomplished.  And  I  thought  also  that 
the  office  of  a  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
would  be  more  agreeable  tome,  and  better 
adapted  to  ray  capacity  than  that  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Still  the 
temptation  to  get  the  high  compliment  and 
honor  of  such  a  vote  had  great  attractions. 
But  there  were  thirteen  of  our  delegation 
of  twenty-eight,  who  were  willing  to  vote 
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with  me  for  Mr.  Sherman.  If  I  had 
consented  to  the  subtraction  of  their  votes 
from  his  column  on  the  first  ballot,  it 
would  have  made  a  serious  diminution  of 
his  strength. 

If  I  had  consented  to  the  same  thing  on 
a  later  ballot  it  would  have  put  him  in  the 
position  of  having  his  forces  diminish- 
ing and  falling  away.  I  thought  I  ought 
not,  for  a  mere  empty  honor  to  myself,  to 

permit  such  an  in- 
jury to  be  inflicted 
upon  him,  al- 
though I  confess  1 
did  not  then  think 
his  nomination 
likely.  But  while 
the  Massachusetts 
delegation  does 
not  seem  to  me  to 
have  exerted  a 
very  decisive  in- 
fluence upon  the 
result  of  that  con- 
vention, it  came 
very  near  it. 
After  several  inef- 
fectual ballotings, 
in  which  the  votes 
of  t  n  e  different 
States  were  divid- 
ed among  several 
candidates,  the 
convention  took 
a  recess  at  twelve 
o'clock  to  four 
o'clock  of  the  same 
day.  Immediately  a  meeting  was  called 
by  a  number  of  gentlemen  representing 
different  delegations  in  a  room  in  the 
building  where  the  convention  was  held, 
for  consultation,  and  to  see  if  they  could 
agree  upon  a  candidate.  The  Massachu- 
setts delegation  had  authorized  me  to  cast 
their  vote  as  a  unit  for  any  candidate  for 
whom  I  should  think  best,  whom  sixteen 
of  the  delegates — being  one  more  than  a 
majority — approved.  1  had  ascertained 
their  opinion.  While  as  I  said  there  were 
but  thirteen  at  most  who  would  support 
Sherman,  considerably  more  than  sixteen 
were  willing  to  support  either  Harrison  or 
Allison,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  others, 
who  had  been  prominently  mentioned, 
including,  I  think,  Mr.  Depew,  although 
of  that  I   am  not  certain.     We  met  as  I 
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said.  The  New  York  delegation  had  au- 
thorized its  vote  to  be  cast  unanimously 
for  any  person  on  whom  the  four  dele- 
gates at  large,  Piatt,  Miller,  Depew,  and 
Hiscock,  representing  different  shades  of 
opinion  in  the  Republican  Party  of  that 
State,  should  agree.  Three  of  these  gen- 
tlemen, Piatt,  Miller,  and  Hiscock,  were 
present  at  the  meeting.  Mr.  Quay,  Chair- 
man of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation,  was 
also  authorized  to 
cast  the  vote  of  the 
entire  delegation  as 
he  should  think  fit. 
Mr.  Spooner,  of  Wis- 
consin, Chairman  of 
the  Wisconsin  dele- 
gation, was  present 
with  a  like  authority. 
Mr.  Farwell,  Chair- 
man of  the  Illinois 
delegation,  was  pres- 
ent with  a  like  au- 
thority from  his 
State.  Mr.  Clark- 
son,  Chairman  of  the 
Iowa  delegation  was 
present  with  author- 
ity to  vote  for  Mr. 
Allison  from  the  be- 
ginning. De  Young, 
of  California, 
thought  he  could 
speak  for  his  peo- 
ple, though  I  believe 

without  claiming  authority  om  them. 
Filley,  of  Missouri,  was  also  present. 
There  were  several  other  gentlemen  of 
influence,  though  not  all  of  them  delegates, 
and  not  all  of  them  entitled  to  speak  for 
their  States,  but  feeling  able  to  assure  the 
company  that  their  States  would  accede 
to  whatever  agreement  might  be  made 
there.  The  names  of  several  candidates 
were  discussed.  I  made  a  very  earnest 
speech  in  favor  of  Mr.  Allison,  setting 
forth  what  I  thought  were  the  qualities 
that  would  make  him  a  popular  candidate, 
and  would  make  him  an  able  and  wise 
President. 

Finally,  all  agreed  that  their  States 
should  vote  for  Mr.  Allison  when  the  con- 
vention came  in  at  six  o'clock.  Depew, 
as  I  have  said,  was  absent.  But  his  three 
colleagues  said  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  he  would  agree  to  their  action,  and 
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there  would  be  no  difficulty  about  New- 
York.     We  thought  it  best,  as  a  matter  of 
precaution,  to  meet  again  a  half-hour  be- 
fore the  coming  in  of  the  convention,  to 
be  sure  the  thing  was  to  go  through  all 
right.      I  suppose  that  everybody  in  that 
room  when  he  left  it  felt  as  certain  as  of 
any  event  in  the  future  that  Mr.  Allison 
would  be  nominated  in  the  convention. 
But  when  we  met  at  the  time  fixed,  the 
three  delegates    at 
large   from    New 
York  said  they  were 
sorry  they  could  not 
carry   out  their   en- 
gagement.   Mr.  De- 
pew, who  had  been 
supported  as  a  can- 
didate by  his   State 
in  the  earlier  ballots, 
had  made  a  speech 
withdrawing   his 
name.   But  when  the 
action  of  the  meet- 
ing was  reported  to 
him,  he  said  he  had 
been    compelled    to 
withdraw  by  the  op- 
position    of    the 
Agrarian      element, 
which  was  hostile  to 
railroads.      He   was 
then  President  of  the 
New   York    Central 
and  Hudson   River 
Railroad  Company.     He  said  that  this  op- 
position to  him  came  largely  from  Iowa, 
and  from  the  Northwest,  where  was  found 
the  chief  support  of  Allison ;  that  while  he 
had  withdrawn  his  own  name,  he  would  not 
so  far  submit  to  such  an  unreasonable  and 
socialistic  sentiment  as  to  give  his  consent 
that  it  should  dictate  a  candidate  for  the 
Republican  Party.     The  three  other  dele- 
gates at   large  were  therefore  compelled 
to  refuse  their  support  to  the  arrangement 
which  had  been  conditionally  agreed  on, 
and  the  thing  fell  through.      If  it  had  gone 
on,  New  York,  Illinois.  Wisconsin.  Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts,  Iowa.  California, 
and   perhaps  Missouri,   would   have 
their  votes  unanimously  for  Allison,  and 
his  nomination  would  have  been  sure.      I 
think  no  other  person  ever  came  so  near 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  and 
missed  it. 
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The  result  was  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Harrison.  It  was  a  nomination  quite 
agreeable  to  me.  I  had  sat  near  him  in 
the  Senate  for  six  years,  my  seat  only  sepa- 
rated from  his  by  that  of  John  Sherman, 
who,  for  a  large  part  of  the  time,  had  been 
President  pro  tempore.  So  Sherman's  seat 
was  not  then  occupied,  and  Harrison  and 
I  were  next  neighbors.  I  had  become  very 
intimate  with  him,  and  had  learned  to  re- 
spect him  highly  as  a  very  able,  upright, 
and  wise  man,  although  he  developed,  as 
President,  an  ability  which  I  think  his 
most  intimate  friends  had  not  known  be- 
fore. Our  relations  then,  and  afterward, 
were  exceedingly  cordial.  He  was  a  wise, 
pure,  upright,  and  able  President,  and  an 
eloquent  orator,  capable  of  uttering  great 
truths  in  a  great  way,  and  able  to  bring 
them  home  to  the  understanding  and  the 
conviction  of  his  countrymen.  He  lacked 
what  gave  Mr.  Blaine  so  great  a  charm, 
the  quality  of  an  agreeable  and  gracious 
manner.  He  had  little  tact  in  dealing  with 
individuals.  If  a  man  travelled  three  thou- 
sand miles  across  the  continent  to  say 
something  to  President  Harrison,  he  would 
find  himself  broken  in  upon  two  minutes 
after  the  conversation  began  with  a  lecture 
in  which  the  views  in  opposition  to  his 
were  vigorously,  and,  sometimes,  roughly 
set  forth.  He  did  this  even  when  he  was 
of  the  same  way  of  thinking  and  meant  to 
grant  the  man's  request.  Blaine  would  re- 
fuse a  request  in  a  way  which  would  seem 
like  doing  a  favor.  Harrison  would  grant 
a  request  in  a  way  which  would  seem  as  if 
he  were  denying  it.  An  eminent  Western 
Senator  said  to  me  once,  what,  of  course, 
was  a  great  exaggeration,  that  if  Harrison 
were  to  address  an  audience  of  ten  thou- 
sand men,  he  would  capture  them  all.  But 
if  each  one   of  them  were  presented  to 


him  in  private,  he  would  make  him  his 
enemy. 

However,  in  spite  of  all  this  the  coun- 
try was  safe  with  him.  While  his  hand 
was  on  the  helm  she  would  keep  the 
course  of  safety,  of  honor,  of  glory,  of 
prosperity,  of  republican  liberty.  There 
would  be  no  fear  for  the  future  of  the 
country  if  we  were  sure  to  have  in  the 
great  office  of  President  a  succession  of 
Benjamin  Harrisons. 

This  fault  of  his  is  a  fault  apt  to  beset 
good  and  honest  men,  especially  when 
they  are  under  the  burden  of  great  anx- 
ieties and  cares.  Such  men  at  such  times 
are  intent  on  the  object  to  be  accom- 
plished. They  are  not  thinking  of  per- 
sonal considerations,  of  making  friends  or 
allies,  or  of  the  impression  they  are  mak- 
ing for  themselves  upon  mankind.  But 
they  need  to  learn  a  lesson.  It  is  a  les- 
son which  many  of  them  learn  very  late 
in  life,  that  many  a  good  cause  has  been 
jeopardized  or  lost  by  this  infirmity  of  men 
who  are  leaders  on  the  righteous  side. 
There  is  written  on  the  walls  of  one  of  the 
great  English  schools  a  legend  which  I 
suppose  has  been  there  for  seven  hundred 
years  :  "  Manners  Makyth  Man."  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  however,  that  this  legend  il- 
lustrates the  portrait  of  a  pig. 

But  while  public  men  ought  to  be  made 
to  see  how  great  a  thing  this  is,  the  peo- 
ple ought  to  learn  how  little  a  thing  it  is 
— how  insignificant  are  these  foibles,  irri- 
table temper,  habits  of  personal  discour- 
tesy, impatience,  even  vanity  and  self- 
confidence,  compared  with  the  great 
things  that  concern  the  character,  the  wel- 
fare, and  the  glory  of  the  State.  I  beg  to 
assure  my  readers  that  1  make  these  ob- 
servations partly  as  a  critic  and  partly  as 
a  penitent. 


The  Committee  of  Public  Comfort. 
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HOW    SHE    RAN    AWAY    FROM    HOME    AND    THEN    RAN    BACK 

AGAIN 


THE  happiest,  the  most  vivid,  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  critical,  period  of  a 
young  man's  life  is  combined  in  the 
years  that  stretch  between  sixteen  and 
twenty-two.  He  has  not  begun  to  feel  the 
responsibilities  of  his  existence,  and  yet  he 
has  begun  to  see  and  feel,  to  observe  and 
absorb.  This  period  I  had  passed  very 
pleasantly  at  Halcyondale,  in  middle 
Georgia,  directly  after  the  war,  and  I  was 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  return  there 
some  ten  years  afterward,  the  excuse  of 
the  visit  being  a  county  fair. 

The  directors  of  the  fair  had  a  committee 
at  the  railway-station  to  meet  each  train, 
and  into  the  hands  of  this  committee  fell 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  stepped 


off.  No  matter  what  their  business  was, 
they  were  seized  and  borne  away  trium- 
phantly to  the  hotel,  or  to  a  boarding- 
place,  or  to  some  private  house.  It  was 
all  the  same  to  the  committee  whether 
travellers  came  on  private  business  or  ; 
the  fair.  The  members  had  their  duty  to 
perform,  and  they  performed  it  with  an  en- 
ergy and  a  thoroughness  that  was  as  amaz- 
ing as  it  was  satisfactory.  They  were 
called,  as  I  remember,  the  Committer 
Public  Comfort,  and  most  heroically  did 
they  live  up  to  the  name  and  their  du 

These  things  1  learned  by  observation 
and  not  by  experience,  for  before  the  train 
on  which  I  was  a  passenger  had  cleared 
the  suburbs  of  Atlanta.  I  caught  a  glimpse 
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of  Major  Tumlin  Perdue,  who  had  long 
been  a  prominent  citizen  of  Halcyondale. 
He  had  changed  but  little  during  the  ten 
years.  His  hair  was  whiter,  and  he  was  a 
trifle  thinner,  but  his  complexion  was  still 
rosy  and  his  manners  as  buoyant  as  ever. 
I  doubted  whether  he  would  know  me 
again,  though  he  had  been  very  friendly 
with  me  in  the  old  days,  seeming  to  know 
by  instinct  just  when  and  how  to  drop  a 
word  of  encouragement  and  appreciation, 
and  so  I  forbore  to  renew  the  acquaint- 
ance. The  Major  could  be  boisterous 
enough  in  those  times  when  in  the  humor, 
but  when  at  his  best  he  had  ways  more  like 
those  of  a  woman  (and  a  noble  and  ten- 
der-hearted woman  at  that)  than  any  man 
I  had  ever  known.  He  had  a  woman's 
tact,  intuition,  and  sympathy  ;  and  these 
qualities  were  so  exquisitely  developed  in 
him  that  they  lifted  him  high  in  the  esti- 
mation of  a  young  man  who  was  living 
away  from  his  mother,  and  who  was  some- 
what lonely  on  that  account. 

Presently,  the   Major  came  along  the 
aisle  for  a  drink  of  water.     As  he  was  in 
the  act  of  drinking,  his  eyes  met  mine,  and 
he  recognized  me  instantly.    He  swallowed 
the  water  with  a  gulp. 
"  Why,    bless    my 
soul  !  "  he  exclaimed, 
greeting  me  with  the 
simple  cordiality  that 
springs  from  an  affec- 
tionate nature.  "Why, 
I    wouldn't    take    ten 
dollars  for  this  !    I  was 
thinking    about    you 
this  very  day.      Don't 
you   remember  the 
night  we  went  out  to 
ku-klux  the  Ku-klux, 
and    the    chap    that 
mighty  nigh  broke  his 
neck  by  running  into  a 
wire  clothes-line?     I 
saw  him  to-day.      He 
would  hardly  speak  to 
me,"  the  Major  went 
on,  laughing  heartily. 
■  I  Ir's  never  got  over 
that    night's  business. 
I    thought 
about  you, 
and  I  start- 
Hamp.  ed  to  hunt 


you  up  ;  but  you  know  how  it  is  in  Atlan- 
ta. Folks  ain't  got  time  to  eat,  much  less 
to  tell  you  where  anybody  lives.  A  man 
that's  too  busy  is  bound  to  worry,  and 
worry  will  kill  him  every  bit  and  grain  as 
quick  as  John  Barleycorn.  Business  is 
bound  to  be  the  ruin  of  this  country,  and 
if  you  don't  live  to  see  it,  your  children 
will." 

Thus  the  Major  talked,  blending  wis- 
dom with  impracticable  ideas  in  the  most 
delightful  way.  He  seemed  to  be  highly 
pleased  when  he  found  that  I  was  to  spend 
a  week  at  Halcyondale,  attending  the  fair 
and  renewing  old  friendships. 

"  Then  you  belong  to  me!"  he  ex- 
claimed. "  It's  no  use,"  he  went  on, 
shaking  his  head  when  I  would  have  pro- 
tested against  imposing  on  his  good-nat- 
ure ;  "you  needn't  say  a  word.  The  tav- 
ern is  stuffed  full  of  people,  and  even  if 
it  wasn't,  you'd  go  to  my  house.  If  you 
ain't  been  ruined  by  living  in  Atlanta,  it'll 
seem  like  home  to  you.  Dang  it  all !  I'll 
make  it  seem  like  home  to  you  anyhow." 

Now,  the  affectation  of  hospitality  is  one 
of  the  commonest  hypocrisies  in  life,  and, 
to  a  thoughtful  man,  one  of  the  most  sin- 
ister; but  the  Major's  hospitality  was  gen- 
uine. It  was  brought  over  from  the  times 
before  the  war,  and  had  stood  the  test  of 
age  and  long  usage,  and,  most  trying  of 
all,  the  test  of  poverty.  "If  you  were 
welcome  when  I  was  well  off,  how  much 
more  welcome  you'll  be  now  that  I  am 
poor !  "  This  was  not  said  by  the  Major, 
but  by  one  of  his  contemporaries.  The 
phrase  fitted  a  whole  generation  of  noble 
men  and  women,  and  I  thank  Heaven  that 
it  was  true  at  one  time  even  if  it  is  not  true 
now. 

When  the  train,  with  much  clinking  and 
clanking  and  hissing,  came  to  a  standstill 
at  Halcyondale,  the  Major  hustled  me  off 
on  the  side  opposite  the  station,  and  so  I 
escaped  the  ordeal  of  resisting  the  efforts 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Comfort  to 
convey  me  to  a  lodging  not  of  my  own 
selection.  The  Major  hustled  me  out  of 
the  train  and  into  a  buggy  that  was  wait- 
ing for  him.  The  negro  driver  got  out  to 
make  room  for  us,  and  bowed  very  po- 
litely, calling  me  by  name. 

"  You  remember  Hamp,  I  reckon,"  said 
the  Major.  "He  was  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  when  you  lived  here." 


Buying  cotton  on  his  own  account. — Page  i; 


Certainly  I  remembered  Hamp,  and  also 
his  wife,  Aunt  Minervy  Ann,  who  had  done 
me  many  a  good  turn  in  one  way  and  an- 
other. I  inquired  about  her,  and  Hamp, 
who  had  swung  up  to  the  trunk-rack  as 
the  buggy  moved  off,  replied  that  she  was 
at  home  and  as  well  as  she  could  be. 

"Yes,"  said  the  Major,  "she's  at  my 
house.  Vou  may  see  somebody  else  be- 
sides Minervy  Ann,  but  you  won't  hear 
anybody  else.  She  owns  the  whole  place 
and  the  people  on  it.  I  had  a  Boston 
man  to  dinner  some  time  ago,  one  of  Co- 
nant's  friends — you  remember  Paul  Co- 
nant,  don't  you? — and  I  stirred  Minervy 
Ann  up  just  to  see  what  the  man  would 
say.  We  had  a  terrible  quarrel,  and  the 
man  never  did  know  it  was  all  in  fun. 
He  said  they  never  would  have  such  a 
lack  of  discipline  among  the  servants  in 
Boston.  I  told  him  I  would  give  him  any 
reasonable  amount  if  he  would  go  out  and 
discipline  Minerva  Ann,  just  to  show  me 
how  it  was  done.  It  would  have  been 
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better    than    a    circus.     You    heard  her, 
didn't  you,  Hamp?  " 

Hamp  chuckled  good-naturedly.  "  Yas- 
ser, I  did,  an'  it  make  col'  chills  run  over 
me  ter  hear  how  Minervy  Ann  went  on. 
She  cert'n'y  did  try  herse'f  dat  day." 

The  Major  smiled  a  little  proudly  as  I 
thought,  slapped  the  horse — a  bob-tailed 
black — with  the  left  rein,  and  we  went 
skimming  along  the  level,  sandy  street  at  a 
three-minute  gait.  In  a  short  while  we 
were  at  the  Major's  house,  where  I  re- 
ceived a  warm  welcome  from  his  daughter, 
whom  I  had  known  when  she  was  a  school- 
girl. She  was  now  Mrs.  Paul  Conant,  and 
even  more  beautiful  as  a  matron  than  she 
had  been  as  a  girl.  1  had  also  known 
her  husband,  who  had  begun  his  bus 
career  in  the  town  a  year  or  two  bef< 
left,  and  even  then  he  was  one  1  t  the 
most  prominent  and  promising  young 
business  men  in  the  town. 

He  had  served  in  the  army  the  1 
of   the  war.  and   the   service   did   him   a 
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"  Miss  Vallie  !  " 

world  of  good,  physically  and  mentally. 
His  faculties  were  broadened  and  en- 
larged. Contact  with  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men  gave  him  ample  knowledge 
of  his  kind,  and  yet  he  kept  in  touch  with 
the  finer  issues  of  life.  He  was  ripened 
and  not  hardened. 

'The  surrender  had  no  such  crushing 
effects  on  him  as  it  had  on  older  men.  It 
left  him  youth,  and  where  youth  is  there 
must  be  hope  and  energy.  He  returned 
home,  remained  .1  few  weeks,  sold  a 
couple  of  horses  he  had  picked  up  in  the 
track  of  Sherman's  army,  and  then  went 
into  the  office  of  a  cotton  lac  tor  in  Sa- 
vannah, giving  his  services  for  the  knowl- 
edge and  experience  he  desired  to  gain. 
In  a  very  shorl  time  he  learned  all  the 
secrets  of  sampling  and  grading  the  great 
staple.  He  might  have  remained  in  the 
office  at  a  salary,  for  his  aptness  had  made 
him  useful,  bul  he  preferred  to  return  to 
Halcyondale,  where  la'  engaged  in  buying 
cotton  on  his  own  account.  There  was 
just  enough  risk  in  tins  to  stimulate  his 
energies,and  not  enough  to  le.ul  to  serious 


speculation.  To  this  business 
he  added  others  as  his  capital 
grew,  and  he  was  soon  the  most 
prosperous  man  in  the  town. 
He  had  formed  the  stock  com- 
pany under  whose  auspices  the 
county  fair  was  held,  and  was 
president  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. 

Aunt  Minervy  Ann  was  very 
much  in  evidence,  f<  r  she  acted 
as  cook,  nurse,  and  house-girl. 
The  first  glimpse  I  had  of  her, 
she  had  a  bucket  of  water  in 
her  right  hand  and  Conant's 
baby  —  a  bouncing  boy — on 
her  left  arm.  Just  then  Major 
Perdue  hustled  me  off  to  my 
room,  thus  postponing,  as  1 
thought,  the  greeting  I  had  for 
Aunt  Minervy  Ann.  But  pres- 
ently 1  heard  her  coming  up- 
stairs talking  to  herself. 

•'  Ef  dey  gwine  ter  have  folks 

puttin'  up  wid  urn,  dey  better 

tell  me  in  de  due  time,  so  I  can 

fix  up  fer  um.      Dey  ain't  been 

no  fresh  water  in   deze  rooms 

sence  dat  baby  wits  born'd." 

She   went   on   to   the   end  of 

the  hall  and  looked  in  each  of  the  rooms. 

Then,   with   an    exclamation    I    failed    to 

catch,  she  knocked  at  my  door,  which  was 

promptly  opened.     She  looked  at  me  hard, 

and  then  a  broad   smile   Hashed   over  her 

good-natured  face. 

"  Well,  ef  dat  ain't  you  !  Man,  suit, 
you  come  mighty  nigh  makin'  me  drap 
(lis  can  er  water.  An'  how  you  done 
grow'd  !  You  lookt  kinder  stunted  when 
you  'uz  here,  but  I  tol'  um  all  dat  ef  de 
cows  didn't  ketch  you  an'  eat  you.  you'd 
run  up  ter  be  a  right  smart  saplin'.  Well, 
suh  !  sump'n  tol'  me  you  wuz  comin",  an' 
I'm  monstus  glad  ter  see  you." 

Aunt  Minervy  Ann  started  to  pour  the 
water  from  can  to  pitcher  when  suddenly 
she  stayed  her  hand.  With  the  exclama- 
tion. "  Well,  ef  dis  don't  bang  my  time  !  " 
she  went  to  the  head  of  the  stairs  and 
cried  out  :  ••  Miss  Vallie  !  Miss  Vallie  ! 
you  don't  want  no  town  folks  stuck  in 
dish  yer  back  room,  does  you?" 

"  Why,  certainly  not!  "  cried  the  lady. 
"  What  could  Father  have  been   thinking 
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"Shoo  !  he  like  all  de  men  folks,"  re- 
sponded Aunt  Minervy  Ann. 

With  that  she  seized  my  valise  with 
one  hand,  and,  carrying  the  can  of  water 
in  the  other,  escorted  me  to  one  of  the 
front  rooms.  It  was  an  improvement  on 
the  back  room  only  because  it  had  more 
windows  to  admit  the  air  and  light.  I 
put  in  a  word  for  the  Major,  which  I  hoped 


Jt  is  hardly  ne(  essary  to  say  that  Aunt 
Minervy  Ann  took  very  good  <  are  that  I 
should  want  for  none-  of  those  little  atten- 
tions that  sharpen  the  appreciation  of  a 
guest  ;  and,  in  her  case,  obtrusiveness  was 
not  a  fault,  for  her  intentions  shone  clear- 
ly and  unmistakably  through  it  all. 

Major  Perdue  had  the  art  of  entertain- 
ment at  his  fingers'  ends,  which,  though  it 


"  I  saw  him  fling  his  hand  to  his  shoulder  and  hold  it  there."— Page  180. 


would  be  carried  to  the  ears  of  the  daugh- 
ter. 

"The  Major  gave  me  that  room  be- 
cause he  wanted  to  treat  me  as  if  I  were 
one  of  the  home  folks.  Now  you've 
brought  me  here,  and  I'll  feel  as  un- 
comfortable as  if  I  wrere  company,  sure 
enough." 

"  Dey's  sump'n  in  dat,  I  speck,"  re- 
plied Aunt  Minervy  Ann,  laughing ;  "  but, 
lawsy,  massy  !  you  done  been  in  dis  house 
too  much  ter  talk  dat-a-way.  When  kin 
folks  come  home,  we  alius  gin  urn  de  bes' 
dey  is  fer  de  fus'  week  er  so.  Atter  dat 
dey  kin  rustle  'roun  fer  deyse'f." 


is  very  simple,  not  one  man  in  a  hundred 
learns.  It  is  the  knack  of  leaving  the  guest 
to  his  own  devices  without  seeming  to  do 
so.  Most  fortunate  in  his  gifts  i>  the  host 
who  knows  how  to  temper  his  attentions  ! 

In  his  efforts  to  get  the  fair  under  way, 
Paul  Conant  found  it  impossible  to  come 
to  dinner,  but  sent  his  apologies. 

"  You'll  think  it  is  a  mighty  small  con- 
cern when  you  see  it."  said  the  Major, 
"but  it  takes  all  that  Paul  can  do  to  keep 
it  from  getting  into  a  tangle.  He  has  to 
be  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  and  there 
hasn't  been  a  minute  all  day  but  what 
forty  people  were  hollering  at  him  at  once, 
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and  forty  more  pulling  and  hauling  him 
about.  If  he  wasn't  a  steam-engine,  he 
couldn't  hold  out  half  an  hour." 

"  Well,  he'll  soon  straighten  matters 
out,"  said  I,  "and  then  they'll  stay  so." 

"That's  so,"  remarked  the  Major  ;  "but 
when  that's  done,  he'll  have  to  rush  around 
from  post  to  pillar  to  keep  'em  straight." 

'•  Did  he  seem  to  be  greatly  worried?  " 
Valentine  asked. 

"  No-o-o-o,"  replied  the  Major,  slowly 
and  hesitatingly,  "but  I'm  afear'd  his 
shoulder  has  begun  to  trouble  him  again." 
He  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  looked 
at  the  ceiling,  apparently  lost  in  thought. 

"  Why  should  you  think  that,  father?" 

"  Once  or  twice,  whilst  he  was  rustling 
about  I   saw  him   fling   his   hand   to   his 
shoulder    and    hold     it    there,    and     I'm 
mightily  afear'd  it's  hurting  him."     The 
Major  drew  a  deep  sigh  as  he  spoke,  and 
silence  fell  on    all.     It  was  brief,  but  it 
was  long  enough  for  one  to  know  that  an 
unpleasant  subject  had  been  touched  on 
— that  there  was  something  more  behind 
it  all  than  a  pain  in  Conant's  shoulder. 
Aunt    Minervy    Ann,    who    was 
equal  to  every  emergency,  creat- 
ed a  diversion  with  the  baby,  and 
the  Major  soon  pulled  himself  to- 
gether. 

Paul  Conant  came  home  to 
supper,  and  in  the  sitting-room, 
before  the  meal  was  announced. 
I  observed  that  the  Major  was  as 
solicitous  about  him  as  a  mother 
is  of  her  baby.  His  eyes  were 
constantly  on  his  son-in-law,  and 
if  the  latter  showed  any  sign  of 
worry,  or  frowned  as  if  in  pain, 
a  shadow  would  pass  over  the 
Major's  genial  face. 

This  intense  solicitude  was 
something  out  of  the  usual  or- 
del-,  and  1  wondered  what  was 
behind  it.  lint  the  next  day  it 
was  forgotten,  nor  was  it  remem- 
bered the  day  after,  which  was 
Wednesday  (and  the  big  day  of 
the  lair),  until  Aunt  Minervy  Ann 
reminded  me  of  it.  1  had  been 
faithful  in  my  attendance  on  the 
fair  that  day,  and  had  listened 
patiently   to    the    speeches,    and 

then   had  tried  to  refresh  my  be- 
numbed   faculties  with   such  fare 


as  could  be  found  on  the  grounds — bar- 
becue, pickles,  and  ginger-cakes.  But  the 
o<  i  asion  had  been  too  much  for  me,  and 
so,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  1 
decided  to  return  to  my  quarters  at  Major 
Perdue's  home  and  rest  my  weary  limbs. 
The  very  thought  of  the  quiet  and  cool 
house  was  refreshing,  and  so,  without  wait- 
ing for  a  conveyance,  I  set  out  on  foot, 
going  through  the  woods  in  preference  to 
the  public  highway,  thereby  cutting  the 
distance  short  by  nearly  a  mile. 

A  great  many  others  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  short-cut  through  the  woods. 
so  that  I  had  no  lack  of  company.  Among 
them  I  noticed  Aunt  Minervy  Ann  and 
her  husband,  Hamp,  the  latter  carrying 
the  Conant  baby,  which,  having  had 
enough  of  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this 
life  for  the  time  being,  was  now  fast  asleep. 
I  soon  came  up  with  the  trio,  and  we  went 
along  home  together. 

"You  toughed  it  out  mighty  well,  suh.  ' 
remarked  Aunt  Minervy  Ann,  after  some 
talk  about  the  various  attractions  of  the 
fair.      "  Up   dar  in    Atlanta  deze  kinder 
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doin's  would  be  laughed  at,  I  speck,  but 
hit's  de  bes'  we-all  kin  do.  Me  an'  Miss 
Vallie  had  some  truck  dar,  speshually 
dat  ar  grape  jelly  on  de  right  han'  side. 
Ef  dat  jelly  don't  git  de  blue  ribbon  er 
sump'n  better,  hit'll  be  bekaze  dem  ar 
jedgmint  men  ain't  got  no  sense — I  don't 
keer  who  dey  is.  Ain't  you  see  dat  ar 
quilt  hangin'  up  dar  wid  a  pattern  in  it 
like  a  well-whorl,  only  de  middle  er  de 
whorl  was  shape  like  de  mornin'  star?  Dat 
ar  quilt  is  older  dan  what  you  is,  suh — 
lots  older.  Me  an'  Mistiss  made  dat 
quilt  long  'fo'  Miss  Vallie  wuz  born,  an' 
dish  yer  baby'll  tell  you  she  ain't  no 
chicken.  Ef  dey's  any  purtier  quilt  on 
dat  hill  dey  had  it  hid  ter-day ;  dey  ain't 
brung  it  out  whar  folks  kin  look  at  it.  I 
dunno  much,  but  I  knows  dat  much." 

We  reached  the  house  after  awhile,  and 
I  lost  no  time  in  stretching  myself  out  on 
a  lounge  that  sat  invitingly  in  the  hall  be- 
hind the  stairway.  It  was  not  the  coolest 
place  in  the  world  ;  but,  really,  when  one 
is  fagged  out,  it  is  unnecessary  to  try  to 
find  all  the  comforts  of  life  in  one  spot. 
Sleep  fell  on  me  unawares,  and  when  I 
awoke,  Aunt  Minervy  Ann  was  sitting- 
near  the  head  of  the  lounge  fanning  me. 
Such  courtesy  was  surprising  as  well  as 
pleasing,  but    I    chid   her    for   taking   so 


much  trouble,  for  I  had  slept  nearly  two 
hours.  But  she  made  light  of  it,  saving 
she  had  nothing  else  to  do,  the  baby  being 
in  his  cradle  and  sleeping  like  a  log. 

Then,  to  enjoy  a  smoke,  I  drew  a  rock- 
ing-chair into  the  back  porch,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  fill  my  pipe  with  what  I  re- 
garded as  a  very  good  brand  of  tobacco, 
offering  some  to  Aunt  Minervy  Ann.  She 
soon  found  her  pipe — clay  bowl  and  reed 
stem — cleaned  it  out  carefully  and  filled 
it  from  my  pouch. 

"  It  look  mighty  pale,  suh."  she  re- 
marked. "  I  speck  dey  steam  it  'to'  dey 
mash  it  up."  Site  seated  herself  on  the 
top  step,  lit  her  pipe,  took  a  few  whiffs, 
and  then  shook  her  head.  *•  "I'ain't  nigh 
rank  nuff  for  me,  suh.  Hit  tas'e  liki 
er  dreamin'  'bout  smokin'  an'  know  all  de 
time  'tain't  nothin'  but  a  dream."  She 
knocked  the  tobacco  out,  and  then  re- 
filled the  pipe  with  the  crumbs  and  cut- 
tings from  the  end  of  a  plug.  This  she 
smoked  with  an  air  of  supreme  satis 
tion. 

"I  speck   you   got    de  idee  dat   1  bel 
be   seein'  'bout    supper,   stidder   settin'  up 
here    lookm'  biggity.      but  'tain't    no 
suh.    MarseTumlin  and  M  - 
is  tercome  home  dis  day  less'n  d< 
Marse    Paul  wid   urn.      1    done  hear  urn 
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sesso.  An'  I  know  mighty  well,  deyer 
gwine  ter  come  back  late,  bekaze  Paul 
Conant's  one  erdem  kinder  folks  what  go 
twel  dey  can't  go,  an'  when  dey  git  down 
dey  make  motions  like  dey  gwine.  Dey 
puts  me  in  mind  uv  a  lizard's  tail,  suh. 
Knock  it  off,  an'  it'll  hop  'bout  an'  work 
an'  wiggle  plum  twel  de  sun  go  down." 

1  suggested  that  the  illustration  was 
somewhat  inapt  (though  not  in  those 
words),  for  the  reason  that  Paul  Conant's 
energy  was  not  expended  blindly.  But  I 
found  that  Aunt  Minervy  knew  what  she 
was  saying. 

"  I  ain't  talkin'  'bout  his  own  business, 
suh,  bekaze  dey  ain't  nobody  beat  'im  at 
dat.  No,  suh  ;  I'm  talkin'  'bout  dem  ar 
doin's  out  dar  at  de  fair  groun's.  He's 
a-workin'  at  dat  lots  harder  dan  he  has  ter 
work  fer  hisse'f.  Maybe  you  tuck  notice 
uv  de  way  dem  yuther  folks  done  out  dar, 
suh.  Dey  stood  'round  wid  dey  mouf 
open,  an'  de  ribbon  pinned  on  der  coats, 
an'  when  sump'n  had  ter  be  done,  dey'd 
call  out  fer  Conant.  It  'uz  'Conant!  ' 
here  an'  '  Conant!  '  dar,  an'  ef  Conant  wuz 
out  er  hearin'  de  whole  shebang  had  ter 
stop  right  still  an'  wait  twel  Conant  kin  be 
dragged  up.  I  watched  um  p'intedly, 
suh,  an'  it's  des  like  I  tell  you." 

Aunt  Minervy  Ann's  characterization  of 
the  directors  was  so  acute  and  so  unex- 
pected that  I  laughed — not  at  what  she 
said,  but  at  the  vivid  picture  of  a  lot  of 
helpless  men  standing  about,  full  of  dig- 
nity, and  yet  waiting  for  young  Conant 
to  tell  them  what  to  do. 


"You  may  laugh,  suh,''  Aunt  Minervy 
Ann  went  on  with  a  little  frown,  "  but  I'm 
tellin'  you  de  Lord's  trufe.  1  kep'  my 
eyes  on  um,  an'  'twuz  dat-a-way  fum  soon 
dismornin'  twel  I  got  mad  an'  come  home. 
You  kin  ax  Hamp,  suh,  an'  he'll  tell  you 
de  same.  1  reckon  you  heer'd  Marse 
Tumlin  las'  night  at  de  table  ax  Marse 
Paul  ef  his  shoulder  hurted  'im.  1  know 
you  did,  suh.  bekaze  I  tuck  notice  how 
you  looked,  an'  I  tried  ter  shake  de  baby 
up  so  he'd  cry,  but  dat  wuz  one  er  de 
times,  suh,  when  he  wouldn't  be  shuck  up. 
Any  udder  time  dat  chil'  would  er  laid 
back  an'  blated  twel  you'd  hafter  put  yo' 
lingers  in  yo'  years.  I  wuz  mad  wid  'im, 
suh.  but  I  wuz  bleedz  ter  laugh.  Chillun 
mighty  funny.  When  you  don't  want  um 
ter  cry,  dey'U  holler  der  heads  off,  an' 
when  you  want  um  ter  cry,  dey'll  laugh 
in  yo'  face.  1  bet  you  dev's  a  blue  place 
on  dat  baby's  arm  whar  I  pinched  'im,  but 
he  didn't  no  mo'  min'  it  dan  nothin'." 

"Well,"  said  I,  "there  was  something 
peculiar  in  the  way  all  of  you  looked  and 
acted  when  the  Major  asked  about  Mr. 
Conant's  shoulder.  It  was  a  very  simple 
question." 

"  Ah,  Lord!  "  exclaimed  Aunt  Minervy 
Ann,  raising  her  right  hand  on  high,  "  dey 
better  ax  'bout  dat  shoulder.  Yasser  ! 
ev'y  day  an'  ev'y  night,  an'  in  betwixt 
times." 

"  Is  Mr.  Conant  troubled  with  rheuma- 
tism? "   I  inquired. 

"  Rheumatiz!  bless  yo'  soul,  honey! 
Ef  'twuz  rheumatiz  dey  wouldn't  be  no 


i'   winder."      Page    i^t- 
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Paul  Conant  'round  dis  house,  ner  no 
Conant  baby." 

Here  is  something  decidedly  interesting, 
I  thought,  but  held  my  peace,  knowing 
that  whatever  it  was  would  be  more  quick- 
ly disclosed  if  there  were  any  disclosure 
to  make. 

"Ain't  you  never  hear  'bout  it,  suh? 
Well  dat  bangs  me!  An'  you  right  up 
dar  in  Atlanty,  too!  No,  suh  ;  you  must 
er  been  in  Savanny,  bekaze  'twuz  de 
town  talk  in  Atlanty.  Anyhow,  whar- 
somever  you  wuz  er  might  er  been,  dey 
ain't  no  rheumatiz  de  matter  wid  Marse 
Paul  Conant's  shoulder-blade.  I  know 
•dat  much,  an'  I  know  it  mighty  well,  be- 


kaze I  wuz  right  here  in  dis  house,  an' 
nowhars  else  'cep'n  'roun'  de  lot  an'  up 
town  an'  back. 

"  Well,  den,  suh,  ef  you  ain't  never  hear 
'bout  dat.  I  most  know  you  ain't  never 
hear  tell  er  how  I  run'd  off,  and  how  1 
run'd  back,  bekaze  nobody  ain't  never 
talk  'bout  dat — leas'wavs.  not  as  1  ki 
un." 

I  declared   to  Aunt   Minervy  Ann  that 
1  never  heard  a  whisper  of  it.    She  K 
back  against  the  railing  of  the  si 
drew  a  long  whiff  from  her  pipe. 

"  'Tain't  no  use  ter  tell  you.  suh.  h 
times  wuz  right   atter  de  war.      You 
right   in  urn,  an'   ef  you   don't   know 


"  I  ain't  forgot  dat  ar  'possum." — Page  186. 


bekaze  you  didn't  look  'roun'  an'  see  uni. 
I  hear  um  say,  sub,  dat  niggers  wuz  po' 
when  dey  come  free.  Dey  wuz,  suh;  dey 
wuz  rank  pizen  po'  ;  but  dey  never  wuz 
in  dis  woiT  a  nigger  ez  po'  ez  some  er  our 
white  folks  wuz.  You  may  shake  yo'  haid, 
suh,  but  I'm  givin'  you  de  straight  gov'n- 
ment  trufe.  Niggers  is  use  ter  bein'  po', 
an'  dey  never  wuz  dat  po'  dat  dey  can't 
scuffle  'roun'  an'  make  oul  somehow.  I  )ey 
er  been  po'  so  long  dey  er  usen  ter  it. 
lint  white  folks  what  been  rich  !  1  hope 
(If   I  iOrd'11  call  me  home  'to'   I   see  what    I 

saw  in  dun  days.  I  know  in  reason, 
sah,  dat  I  seed  mo' er  de  trouble  dan  what 
you  did,  kaze  you  couldn't   go  in  at   de 

gates  like  me  :    an'  what  trouble  folks 

have  dry  allers  keep  it  somers  be- 

.'  de  bedroom  an'  de  back   -ate. 

••  1  )e    IV  rdues  w a'n'1   no  wuss  oil'  dan 

"lv  else.     Marse Tumlin  had  dish  yer 

house  an'  lot,  an'  de  plantation,  an'  some 

Ian'  'way  oft"   vander.       but    all   de   bosses 
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an'  mules  an'  cattle  been  tuck  off,  an'  de 
niggers  all  gone.  Ef  he'd  er  stayed  on 
de  plantation,  de  niggers  would  'a'  been 
dar  yit.  but  stay  he  wouldn't,  an'  stay  he 
didn't,  an'  so  dar  he  wuz. 

"Dosump'n?  Whathegwinedo?  Fo' 
de  big  turmoil  he  done  some  lawin'  an'  a 
heap  er  farmin'.  l.eas'ways  myol'  Mistiss 
done  de  farmin'. an'  Marse  Tumlin.  he  done 
de  lawin'.  I  le  had  'una  office  here  in  town, 
an'  on  set  days  he'd  come  in  an'  look  alter 
de  cases  what  he  had.  but  how  anybody 
gwine  ter  do  any  lawin'  dat-a-way?  Marse 
Tumlin  ain't  keerm'  whedder  he  git  one  case 
er  la  >ne.  I  le  ain't  bleedze  ter  do  no  law  in'. 
An'  den  'pon  top  er  dat  he  went  off  wh.ar 
dev  battlin'  an'. dar  he  stayed,  an'  when  he 
come  back,  look  like  de  kinder  lawin'  what 
he  use  ter  do  done  gone  outer  fashion.  Ef 
he  hadn't  er  been  holp  out.  suh.  I  dunner 
what'd  'a'  'come  un  'im.  An'  'twan't  only 
Marse  Tumlin.  Dey  wuz  a  whole  passel 
un  um,  too  young  ter  die  an'  too  ol'  ter  win 
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money  in  dem  kinder  times.  Ef  you  ain't 
oY  miff  fer  ter  'member  dem  times,  suh,  you 
kin  thank  de  Lord,  kaze  dey  sho  did  look 
like  tetotal  ruination. 

"  Now,  you  know  yo'se'f,  suh,  dat  you 
can't  eat  a  house  an'  lot  an'  live  dar  too, 
an'  you  can't  eat  Ian'  des  dry  so  less'n 
you  got  a  mighty  appetite  fer  dirt.  Whyn't 
he  sell  de  Ian'  ?  You  oughter  be  de  las' 
one  ter  ax  me  dat,  suh.  Who  gwine  buy 
it?  Dem  what  ain't  got  Ian'  ain't  had  no 
money,  an'  dem  what  had  money  sholy 
lived  a  mighty  long  ways  fum  here.  Day 
in  an'  day  out,  suh,  I  wuz  de  wuss  pester' d 
nigger  you  ever  laid  eyes  on.  I  ain't  know 
what  ter  do. 

"  An   den,    'pon  top    er   dat,   dar  wuz 

amp,  my  ol'  man.  When  freedom 
come  out,  he  tuck  de  notion  dat  we  bet- 
ter go  off  some'rs  an'  change  de  name 
what  we  got  so  dey  can't  put  us  back  in 
slave'y.  Night  an'  day  it  fair  rankle  in 
his  min',  an'  he  kep'  groanin'  an'  growl- 
in'  'bout  it  twel  I  got  stirred  up.  I  ought- 
n't ter  tell  it,  suh,  but  hit's  de  Lord's  trufe. 
I  got  mad,  I  dia,  an'  I  tol'  Hamp  I'd  go. 
An'  den  I  wa'n't  doin'  no  good  stayin'  here. 
'Twuz  des  one  mo'  mouf  ter  feed,  an'  mo' 
dan  one,  countin'  Hamp.  So,  bimeby, 
one  day,  when  1  wuz  sorter  fretted,  I  tol' 
Hamp  ter  go  on  out  dar  in  de  country, 
whar  his  daddy  live  at,  an'  I'd  meet  'im 
dar  'fo'  night. 

"When  de  time  come,  I  went  in  de 
house  an'  hunt  fer  Miss  Vallie.  She  'uz 
settin'  in  de  parlor  by  de  winder,  but  be- 
hime  de  curtain  like,  so  nobody  can't  see 
'er.  She  'uz  settin'  dar  wid  'er  han's crossed 
on  'er  lap,  an'  she  look  so  little,  an'  pale, 
an'  weak,  dat  I  come  mighty  nigh  gwine 
right  back  in  de  kitchen.  But  she  seed 
me  too  quick.  Den  I  up'n  tell  'er  dat  I'm 
gwine  out  in  de  country,  ter  whar  Hamp 
daddy  live  at.  She  look  at  me  right  hard 
an'  say,  '  When  you  comin'  back,  Aunt 
Minervy  Ann?'  I  low,  'I'm  comin' 
back  des  ez  soon  ez  I  kin  make  my  'range - 
ments,  honey.'  She  say,  '  Well,  I  hope 
you'll  have  a  good  time  while  you  er  gone.' 
I  low,  '  Thanky,  ma'm.'  Wid  dat  I  went 
an'  got  my  bundle  an'  put  out  fum  dar — 
an'  I  ain't  look  back  nudder,  bekaze  1 
had  a  mighty  weakness  in  de  knees,  an'  a 
mighty  risin'  in  my  th'oat. 

"  I  went  on  down  de  road,  an'  ef  any- 
body had  so  much  ez  said  boo  ter  me.  I'd 
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'a'  turned  right  'roun'  an'  gone  ba<  k  home. 
I  went  on,  I  did,  twel  I  come  ter  de  mile 
branch.      I   see  somebody  crt  n  de 

log,  an'  when  1  come  up  wid  urn,  who 
should  it  'a'  been  but  Marse  Tumlin. 
An'  he  had  one  chicken.'  lie  had  been 
out  ter  de  plantation — sev'm  mile  ef  its 
fifty  yards — an'  here  he  wuz  comin'  bat  k 
wid  one  chicken — wid  one  chicken  an'  him 
a  walkin',  him  dat  use  ter  ride  'roun'  in 
his  carriage!  Walkin'  an'  totin'  one  little 
chicken!  Man,  suh!  1  don't  never  want 
ter  feel  like  I  felt  den.  Whedder  'twuz  de 
chicken,  er  what,  I  never  did  see  Marse 
Tumlin  Perdue  look  ez  ol'  an'  ez  weasly 
ez  he  did  den.  He  look  at  me  an'  sorter 
laugh  like  I  done  cotch  'im  doin'  sump'n 
he  ain't  got  no  business  ter  do.  But  dey 
wa'n't  no  laugh  in  me  ;  no,  suh.  not  by  a 
jugful. 

"  He  say,  '  Hello,  Minervy  Ann!  whar 
you  gwine?'  I  low,  I  did,  'I'm  des 
gwine  out  yander  whar  Hamp  kinnery 
live  at.' 

"  He  sorter  pull  his  goatee,  an1  look 
down  at  de  dus'  on  his  shoes — an'  dey 
w^uz  fair  kiver'd  wid  it — an'  den  he 
'  Well,  Minervy  Ann,  I  wish  you  mighty 
well.  You  sho  is  done  a  mighty  good 
part  by  me  an'  mine.  Ef  yo'  Miss  Mary 
wuz  'live  she'd  know  what  ter  say — I 
don't  'cep'  dis' ' — he  straighten  up  an' 
stretch  out  his  nan' — '  'cep  dis'  :  when- 
ever you  want  ter  come  back  home,  you'll 
fin'  de  do'  open.  Ef  you  come  at  night, 
des  knock.      We'll  know  yo'  knock.' 

"  You  ain't  never  seed  no  fool  nig 
'oman  cut  up,  is  you?  Well,  ef  you  does 
see  one,  suh,  I  hope  ter  goodness  "t won't 
be  me!  Marse  Tumlin  ain't  no  moY  g  I 
de  words  out'n  his  mouf,  suh.  't'<>'  I  tuck 
de  bundle  what  I  had  in  my  ban',  an'  thing 
it  fur  ez  I  could  send  it. 

••  Marse   Tumlin  look  at   me  hard,  an' 
den  he  say,  '  Dam  ef  1  don't  b'lieve  youer 
crazy!'       Time   he  say  it.  1    low.  ■  / 
keer  er  dam  ef  /  is/  ' 

••  Yasser!  1  say  it  sho,  an'  den  1  drapt 
down  on  tie  groun'  dar  an'  holler  an'  cry 
like  somebody  wuz  beatin'  de  life  out'n 
me.  Marse  Tumlin  stood  dar  pullin'  at 
his  goatee  all  dat  time,  an'  bimeby  1 
up.  I  wa'n't  feelin'  much  better,  but  1 
done  had  my  cry  an'  dat's  sump'n. 
up,  1  did,  an  start  back  de  way  I  come. 

-  Marse  Tumlin  saw  '  Whar  you  gwine, 
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Minervy  Ann  ?  '  I  low,  '  I'm  gwine  back 
home — dat's  whar  I'm  gwine  !  '  He  say, 
'Pick  up  yo'  bundle'  Wid  dat  I  turn 
'roun'  on  him  an'  low,  'I  ain't  gwine  ter 
do  it !  Ef  it  hadn't  er  been  fer  dat  ar  mus- 
lin dress  in  dar,  what  Miss  Vallie  make 
over  an  gi'  me,  I'd  been  at  home  right 
dis  minute.' 

••  He  low,  '  What  dat  got  ter  do  wid  it, 
Minervy  Ann?'  I  make  answer,  'Be- 
kaze  ol'  Satan  make  me  want  ter  put  it  on 
an'  sho'  off  'fo'  dem  country  niggers  out 
dar  whar  Hamp's  folks  live  at.'  Wid  dat 
I  start  back  home,  but  Marse  Tumlin  hol- 
ler at  me — '  Minervy  Ann,  take  dis  chick- 
en.' I  tuck  it5  I  did,  an'  made  off  up  de 
road.  Bimeby  I  sorter  flung  my  eye 
'  roun',  an',  bless  gracious  !  dar  wuz  Marse 
Tumlin  comin'  'long  totin'  my  bundle. 
Well,  suh,  it -flewed  all  over  me  like  fier. 
I  got  so  mad  wid  myse'f  dat  I  could  'a' 
bit  a  piece  out'n  my  own  flesh. 

"  I  waited  in  de  road  twel  he  come  up, 
an'  den  I  snatched  de  bundle  out  er  his 
han'.  I  low,  '  I  ain't  gwine  ter  have  you 
totin'  none  er  my  bundles  in  de  public  road 
— no,  ner  no  chickens,  needer.'  He  say, 
'  Well,  don't  fling  it  'way,  Minervy  Ann. 
De  time  may  come  when  yo'  Miss  Val- 
lie'll  need  dat  ar  muslin  dress.' 

"  When  we  got  back  home  I  went  in  de 
kitchen,  an'  fix  ter  clean  an'kill  de  chicken. 
I  speck  Marse  Tumlin  must  'a'  tol'  Miss 
Vallie  'bout  it,  bekaze  'twan't  long 'fo'  I 
hear  her  runnin'  'long  de  plank  walk  ter  de 
kitchen.  She  whipt  in  de  do',  she  did,  an' 
grab  me  an'  cry  like  I  done  riz  fum  de 
dead.  Well,  suh,  niggers  ain't  got  no 
sense,  you  kin  take  um  de  world  over. 
No  sooner  is  Miss  Vallie  start  ter  cry  dan 
I  chuned  up,  an  dar  we  had  it. 

"  'Bout  dat  time,  Mar.se  Tumlin,  he 
come  out  —  men  folks  is  allers  gwine 
some'rs  dey  got  no  business.  He  low, 
•  What  you  all  blubberin'  'bout?'  I  make 
answer,  '  We  er  cryin'  over  dese  two 
chickens.'  He  ax,  *  What  two  chic-kens?' 
1  low,  'I'm  cryin'  over  disun,  kaze  it's  so 
little,  an'  Miss  Vallie  cryin'  over  de  one 
what  you  ain't  brung.'  He  say/ Well,  I  be 
dang! 'an'  wid  dat  he  went  back  in  de 
house. 

••  An'  den,  atter  Slipper,  Mich  ez  'twuz, 
here  come  1  lamp,  an'  he  say  he  come  ter 
lay  de  law  down.  I  speck  I  like  my  ol' 
man  'bout  ez    good    ez    any   udder  \>man 


what  lawfully  married,  but  ef  I  didn't 
put  a  flea  in  Hamp  year  dat  night  you 
may  shoot  me  dead.  Ef  he'd  'a'  waited 
a  day  er  two,  hit  might  er  been  diffunt ; 
but,  manlike,  he  had  ter  come  at  de 
wrong  time,  an'  he  ain't  open  his  mouf  'fo' 
I  wmz  fightin'  mad.  Ol'  Miss  allers  use 
ter  tell  me  I  wuz  a  bad  nigger  when  I  got 
my  dander  up,  but  I  never  did  look  at  my- 
se'f dat-a-way  twel  dat  night. 

"  Well,  Hamp  he  come  an'  stood  in  de 
do',  but  I  ain't  say  nothin'.  Den  he  come 
in  de  kitchen,  an'  stan'  'roun',  but  still  I 
ain't  say  nothin'.  Den  he  sot  down  next 
de  chimbley,  but  all  dat  time  I  ain't  say 
nothin'.  He  look  right  pitiful,  suh,  an' 
ef  I  hadn't  been  mad,  I'd  'a'  been  sorry 
fer  'im.      But  I  ain't  say  nothin'. 

"  Bimeby,  he  low,  '  'Nervy  ' — he  allers 
call  me 'Nervy — ''Nervy,  whyn't  you  go 
whar  you  say  you  gwine?  '  I  flung  my- 
se'f 'roun'  at  'im  an'  say,  '  Bekaze  I  ain't 
choosen  ter  go — dar  you  got  it ! '  He  low, 
1  Well,  you  start  ter  go,  kaze  I  seed  you  ! ' 

I  say,  '  Yes,  an'  I  start  ter  come  back,  an' 
you'd  'a'  seed  dat  ef  you'd  'a'  looked 
right  close.'  He  low,  '  'Nervy,  don't  you 
know  dem  folks  in  yander'll  think  you 
b'long  to  um  ?  '  I  say,  '  I  does.  Ain't  I 
free?  Can't  I  b'long  to  um  ef  I  wanter? 
I'd  like  ter  see  de  one  ter  hender  me. 
What  dey  done  ter  you  ?  An'  what's  I  done 
ter  you  dat  you  want  ter  drag  me  'way  turn 
my  white  folks?  You  go  drag  you'se'f — 
you  can't  drag  meS  He  low,  k  Dey  done 
begin  ter  call  you  a  white-folks  nigger, 
an'  dey  say  you  gwine  back  on  yo'  own 
color.' ;' 

Aunt  Minervy  Ann  paused  here  to  laugh. 
"  Mad  ez  I  wuz,  suh.  de  minnit  Hamp  said 
dat  I  know'd  I  had  ter  change  my  chime.  I 
low, '  I  know  right  pine-blank  who  tol'  you 
dat.  'Twan't  nobody  in  de  roun'  work  but 
ol'  Cely  Ensign,  an'  she  ain't  tell  you  dat 
in  comp'ny,  needer.  She  tol'  you  whar 
nobody  can't  hear  'er  but  you.  Don't  you 
fret!  des  ez  soon  ez  I  git  thoo  wid  supper, 
I'm  gwine'  roun'  dar  an'  drag  'er  out  an  gi' 
'er  de  wuss  frailin'  any  nigger  ever  got 
sence  de  overseers  quit  bizness.  I  ain't 
fergot  dat  ar 'possum  you  toted  off  ter  her 
house.' 

11  Well,  suh,  1   had  'im!      He  caved  in. 

I I  clow,  ''Twan't  no 'possum  ;'twan't  noth- 
in'in  de  roun'  woii'but  a  late watermillion.' 
I    holler.  '  Ah-yi .'    watermillion/      Well, 
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den,  ef  you  want  ter  drag  anybody  off  fum  "  Dat  wuz  'bout  de   time,  suh,  dat  de 

der  white  folks,  go  an'    drag  oF  Cely   En-  town  boys  wanter  ku-kluck  I  lamp,  an'  you 

sign — bekaze  you  can't  drag  me.'  an'  Marse  Tumlin  went  out  an'  ku-klur :1 

"  We  jowered  right  smart,  but  I   had  dem.      Hamp  ain't  never  forgot  it,   suh. 

Hamp  in  a  cornder.       He  went  off  an'  He'd  walk  fum  here  to  Atlanty  fer  you  ef 

stayed  maybe  a  mont',  an'  den  he  come  'twould  do  you  any  good.      He  don't  - 

back,  an'  atter  while  he  got  'lected  ter  de  much,  but  I   know  how  he  feel.      I   hear 

legislature.      He   done  mighty  well,  suh.  'im  callin'  me  now,  suh." 

He  got  nine  dollars  a  day,  an'  ev'y  Sat'dy  ''You    haven't    told     me    about    Paul 

night  he'd  fetch  de  bigges'part  uv  it  home.  Conant,"  I  suggested. 

'Twuz   mighty  handy,  too,   suh,   kaze  ef  "I'll  tell  you,  suh,  'fo'  you  go." 

hadn't  been  fer  dat  legislatur'  money  I  In  half  a  minute  I  heard  Aunt  Miner vy 

dunner  what  me  and  Miss  Vallie  an'  Marse  Ann  quarrelling  and  laughing  at  Hamp  in 

Tumlin  would  'a'  done.  the  same  breath.                            \^iif  f 

v- '  •  /* 
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Edited  by  Sidney   Colvin 
LIFE  IN  EDINBURGH,   1873-1875 

OF  all  the  sons  of  Edinburgh,  it  is  Stevenson  who  has  written  of  the  aspects  and 
sentiment  of  that  romantic  city,  perhaps  with  the  greatest  poignancy  of  feeling 
and  affection,  certainly  with  the  finest  literary  art  and  the  most  perfect  fitnc- 
the  word  to  the  impression.    Readers  of  his  tales  and  romances  remember  well  how  vari- 
ous and  how  admirable  are  their  Edinburgh  scenes  and  effects,  those  in  Weir  of  Hermis- 
to?i  above  all,  in  St.  Ives,  and  even  in  the  slighter  and  semi-farcical  tale  of  the  Misad- 
ventures of  John  Nicholson.     The  youthful  volume  of  Picturesque  Notes  on  Edinburgh 
had  been  a  sustained,  and  already  sufficiently  brilliant,  attempt  to  render  similar  scenes 
and  effects  in  essay  form.      During  his  exile  in  the  Pacific,  his  abiding  love  for  and  in- 
effaceable memories  of  his  native  city  break  out  constantly  alike  in  his  verses  and  his 
correspondence.     All  the  pains  and  pleasures,  the  one  as  much  as  the  other,  of  his 
ailing  childhood  and  agitated  youth  had  worked  together  to  compose  the  strain   of 
acute  imaginative  emotion  with  which  he  regarded  the  place.     Already,  when  he  v 
scarcely  out  of  boyhood,  we  find  him  consciously  reflecting  on  his  feelings  toward  it. 
Thus  he  writes  to  his  friend  Mr.  Baxter,  in  1872,  of  some  piece  of  Edinburgh  expe- 
rience which  had  just  befallen  them: — "Eh!   when  we  are  old  (if  we  ever  should 
be),  that  too  will  be  one  of  those  cherished  memories  which   I  have  been  so  rha] 
dizing  over.     We  must  consecrate  our  room.     We  must  make   it  a  museum  oi  bright 
recollections;    so  that  we  may  go  there  white-headed  and  say  Viximus.      Atter  all, 
new  countries,  sun,  music,  and  all  the   rest  can  never  take  down   our  gusty, 
smoky,  grim  old  city  out  of  the  first  place  it  has  been  making  for  itself  in  the  botl 
of  my  soul,  by  all  pleasant  and  hard  things  that  have  befallen  me  during  these  | 
twenty  years  or  so.      My  heart  is  buried  there,  say  in  Advocate's  Close."      Almost  his 
last  letter  to  the  same  friend  expresses  the  peculiar  pleasure  which  he  had  felt  in 
choice  of  the  title  "Edinburgh  Edition  "  for  his  collected  works  :   a  pleasure 
which  no  other  title  could  possibly  have  given  him.      Again,  one  oi  his  est 

writings  was  an  unfinished  essay,  which  will  be  printed  in  the  forthcoming  Life  (it 
originally  written  for  this  magazine),  recalling  and  analyzing  his  childish  impress 
of  the  city's  glory  and  of  her  squalor. 
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From  Stevenson's  correspondence  of  all  periods  after  he  left  his  home,  to  his  father, 
to  Mr.  Baxter,  to  Mr.  Henley,  and  many  others,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  bring  to- 
gether Hashes  of  Edinburgh  reminiscence  in  many  colors — flashes  struck  out  by  some 
chance  allusion  or  some  mere  freak  of  memory.  But  for  the  present  purpose  I  have 
i  hosen  to  give  something  like  a  continuous  series  of  Edinburgh  moods  and  impres- 
sions, not  revived  in  memory,  but  set  down  from  day  to  day  as  they  occurred  while- 
lie  was  still  living  in  his  father's  house.  They  date  from  the  years  1873  to  1875 — 
critical  and  formative  years  of  youth,  when  with  the  encouragement  of  outside  friends 
he  was  trying  his  'prentice  hand  at  literature,  and  when  his  life  was  partly  clouded  by 
the  strain  that  arose  between  his  father  and  himself  in  consequence  of  religious  dif- 
ferences. Bound  as  the  two  men  always  were  by  ties  of  the  strongest  and  most  tender 
affection,  this  strain  while  it  lasted  (which  fortunately  was  not  for  long)  was  a  great 
trial  for  both,  and  was  partly  the  cause  of  the  illness  which  caused  Louis  Stevenson  to 
be  ordered  South  (whence  the  title  of  his  well-known  essay)  in  the  winter  of  1873-1874. 
The  letters  quoted  below  are  addressed  to  a  lady  in  London,  a  sister-in-law  of  one  of 
his  Balfour  cousins,  who  was  at  that  time  his  chief  confidant,  and  whose  wise  sympa- 
thy did  much  to  help  him  through  the  troubles  of  the  time  and  to  give  him  confi- 
dence in  his  own  powers  and  future.  If  they  strike  the  reader  as  written  in  somewhat 
of  a  minor  key,  he  must  remember  that  it  is  chiefly  of  inward  perplexities  and  crosses 
that  they  tell.  On  the  surface,  little  or  nothing  of  all  this  appeared  :  and  any  chance 
acquaintance  meeting  him,  sick  or  well,  in  those  days  would  have  found  him  almost 
always  the  gayest  of  brilliant  talkers  and  laughing  companions. 

Si  DM'  Y     COI  VIN. 


Edinburgh, 

Monday,  September  15,  1 873. 
I  do  lean  very  much  upon  your 
sympathy,  and  you  must  remember  ever 
that  you  owe  your  life  to  many  of  us.  It 
is  a  thing  to  thank  God  for,  that  there 
should  be  some  one  like  you,  carrying  so 
bright  a  lamp  of  comfort  up  and  down  our 
dim  life,  bringing  priceless  sympathy  to 
one  and  to  another,  giving  it,  widely  and 
fearlessly,  like  the  good  sun. 

I  must  be  very  strong  to  have  all  this 
vexation  and  still  be  well.  I  was  weighed 
the  other  day,  and  the  gross  weight  of  my 
large  person  was  eight  stone  six!  Does 
it  not  seem  surprising  that  I  can  keep  the 
lamp  alight,  through  all  this  gusty  weather, 
in  so  frail  a  lantern?  And  yet  it  burns 
cheerily. 

Tuesday  [  September  16th]. 

I  made  up  my  mind  last  night  to  have 
a  large  incremation  of  letters;  but  I  failed 
when  it  came  to  the  point.      Better  luck 

next  time  ! 

My  mother  is  leaving   for  the   countrv 

this  morning,  and  my  father  and  I  will  be 
alone  for  the  best  part  of  the  week  in  this 
house.  Then  on  Friday  1  go  south  to 
Dumfries  till  Monday.  I  must  write  small 
or  I  shall  have  a  tremendous  budget  by 

then. 


[Same  day]  7.20  P.M. 

1  must  tell  you  a  thing  I  saw  to-day. 
I  was  going  down  to  Portobello  in  the 
train,  when  there  came  into  the  next  com- 
partment (3rd  class)  an  artisan,  strongly 
marked  with  small-pox  and  with  sunken. 
heavy  eyes — a  face  hard  and  unkind,  and 
without  anything  lovely.  There  was  a 
woman  on  the  platform  seeing  him  off. 
At  first  sight,  with  her  one  eye  blind  and 
the  whole  cast  of  her  features  strongly  ple- 
bian  and  even  vicious,  she  seemed  as  un- 
pleasant as  the  man  ;  but  there  was  some- 
thing beautifully  soft,  a  sort  of  light  of 
tenderness,  as  on  some  Dutch  Madonna, 
that  came  over  her  face  when  she  looked 
at  the  man.  They  talked  for  awhile  to- 
gether through  the  window  ;  the  man 
seemed  to  have  been  asking  money.  "  Ye 
ken  the  last  time,"  she  said,  "  I  gave 
ye  two  shillin's  for  your  lodghf.  and  ye 
said-  ,"  it  died  off  into  a  whisper.  Plain- 
ly Falstaffand  Dame  Quickly  over  again. 
The  man  laughed  unpleasantly,  even  cru- 
elly, and  said  something:  and  the  woman 
turned  her  back  on  the  carriage  and  stood 
a  long  while  so.  and.  do  what  I  might.  1 
could'  catch  no  glimpse  of  her  expression, 
although  1  thought  1  saw  the  heave  of  a 
sob  in  her  shoulders.  At  last,  after  the 
train    was  already  in  motion,   she   turned 


V. 
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round  and  put  two  shillings  into  his  hand; 

I  saw  her  stand  and  look  after  us  with  a 
perfect  heaven  of  love  on  her  face — this 
poor  one-eyed  madonna — until  the  train 
was  out  of  sight;  but  the  man,  sordidly 
happy  with  his  gains,  did  not  put  himself 
to  the  inconvenience  of  one  glance  to 
thank  her  for  her  ill-deserved  kindness. 

I  have  been  up  at  the  Spec  [Speculative 
Society  of  the  Edinburgh  University],  and     as  a  vault.     There  is  no  wind  indeed,  and 


[The  remainder  of  this  letter  was  written 
during  the  three  days'  trip  to  Dumfries 
announced  above.] 

Dumfries,  Friday. 

All  my  thirst  for  a  little  warmth,  a  little 
sun,  a  little  cornerof  blue  sky,  avails  noth- 
ing. Without,  the  rain  falls  with  a  long 
drawn  swishi    and    the    night    is  as   dark 


looked  out  a  reference  I  wanted.  The 
whole  town  is  drowned  in  white,  wet  va- 
por off  the  sea.  Everything  drips  and 
soaks.  The  very  statues  seem  wet  to  the 
skin.  I  cannot  pretend  to  be  very  cheer- 
ful ;  I  did  not  see  one  contented  face  in 
the  streets,  and  the  poor  did  look  so  help- 
lessly chill  and  dripping,  without  a  stitch 
to  change  or  so  much  as  a  fire  to  dry  them- 
selves at,  or  perhaps  money  to  buy  a  meal 
or  perhaps  even  abed.  My  heart  shivers 
for  them. 


'-'  - ' 


Entrain 

Edinburgh   I  nh  ersity. 


that  is  a  blessed  change  after  the  unruly, 
bedlamite  gusts  that  have  been  charging 
against  one  round  street  corners  and  ut- 
terly abolishing  and  destroying  all  that  is 
peaceful  in  life.  Nothing  sours  my  tem- 
per like  these  coarse  termagant  winds.  I 
hate  practical  joking;  and  your  vulgarest 
practical  joker  is  your  flaw  of  wind. 

I  have  tried  to  write  some  verses;  but 
I  find  I  have  nothing  to  say  that  has  not 
been  already  perfectly  said  and  perfectly 
sung  in  Adelaide.  1  have  so  perfect  an 
idea  out  of  that  song! 
The  great  Alps,  a  wonder 
in  the  starlight — the  river, 
strong  from  the  hills,  and 
turbulent,  and  loudly  audi- 
ble at  night — the  country, 
a  scented  Friihlingsgarten 
of  orchards  and  deep  woods 
where  the  nightingales  har- 
bor—  a  sort  of  German 
flavor  over  all  —  and  this 
love-drunken  man,  wan- 
dering on  by  sleeping  vil- 
lage and  silent  town,  pours 
out  of  his  full  heart,  Ernst, 
O  Wunder,  einst,  etc.  1 
wonder  if  I  am  wrong- 
about  this  being  the  most 
beautiful  and  perfect  thing 
in  the  world  —  the  only 
marriage  <  f  really  accord- 
ant words  and  music  — 
both  drunk  with  the  same 
poignant,  unutterable  sen- 
timent. 

I  am  glad  to  tell  you 
thai  1  think  I  am  a  little 
better  in  body  and  quite 
recovered  in  mind.  The 
combination  of  earthly, 
sensual,  and  devilish  weath- 
er, with  a  fair  spice  of  un- 
easiness at  home,  has  a 
g<  iod  deal  put  me  out. 


r 
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View  of  the  Pentlands  from  Castle  Hill. 


To-day  in  Glasgow  my  father  went  off 
on  some  business,  and  my  mother  and  I 
wandered  about  for  two  hours.  We  had 
lunch  together  and  were  very  merry  over 
what  the  people  at  the  restaurant  would 
think  of  us — mother  and  son  they  could 
not  suppose  us  to  be. 

Saturday. 

And  to-day  it  came— warmth,  sunlight, 
and  a  strong,  hearty  living  wind  among 
the  trees.  I  found  myself  a  new  being. 
My  father  and  I  went  off  a  long  walk, 
through  a  country  most  beautifully  wooded 
and  various,  under  a  range  of  hills.     You 


should  have  seen  one  place  where  tlu-w 
suddenly  fell  away  in  front  oi  us  down  a 
long,  steep  hill  between  a  double  row  of 
trees,  with  one  small  fair-haired  child 
framed  in  shadow  in  the  foreground  :  and 
when  we  got  to  the  foot  there  was  the  lit- 
tie  kirk  and  kirkvard  of  \ongray.  among 
broken  fields  and  woods  by  tin  -  :  the 

bright,  rapid  river.  [nthekirkyardther< 
a  wonderful  congregation  of  tom 
upright  and  recumbent   on  four 
ter  our  Scotch  fashion),  and  ol 
fir-trees.       One    gravestone 
by  Seott  (at  a  cost,  I  learn,  oi  the 
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poor  woman  who  served  him  as  heroine 
in  the  Heart  of  Midlothian^  and  the  in- 
scription in  its  stiff,  Jedediah  ( lleishbotham 
fashion  is  not  without  something  touching. 
We  went  up  the  stream  a  little  farther. to 
where  two  Covenanters  lie  buried  in  an 
oak  wood  ;  the  tombstone  (as  the  custom 
.is)  containing  the  details  of  their  grim  lit- 
tle tragedy  in  funnily  bad  rhyme,  one 
verse  of  which  sticks  in  my  memory: — 

We  died,  their  furious  rage  to  stay, 
Near  to  the  kirk  of  Non-gray. 

We  then  fetched  a  long  compass  round 
about,  through  Holywood  Kirk  and  Lin- 
cluden  ruins  to  Dumfries.  But  the  walk 
came  sadly  to  grief  as  a  pleasure  excur- 
sion before  our  return. 

Sunday. 

Another  beautiful  day.  My  father  and 
I  walked  into  Dumfries  to  church.  When 
the  service  was  done  1  noted  the  two  hal- 
berts  laid  against  the  pillar  of  the  church- 
yard gate;  and  as  I  had  not  seen  the  lit- 
tle weekly  pomp  of  civic  dignitaries  in  our 
Scotch  country  towns  for  some  years,  1 
made  my  father  wait.  You  should  have 
seen  the  provost  and  three  bailies  going 
stately  away  down  the  sunlit  street,  and 
the  two  town  servants  strutting  in  front  of 
them,  in  red  coats  and  cocked  hats,  and 
with  the  halberts  most  conspicuously 
shouldered.  We  saw  Burns's  house — a 
place  that  made  me  deeply  sad — and 
spent  the  afternoon  down  the  banks  of 
the  Nith.  The  air  was  as  pure  and  clear 
and  sparkling  as  spring  water;  beautiful, 
graceful  outlines  of  hill  and  wood  shut  us 
in  on  every  side,  and  the  swift,  brown  riv- 
er fled  smoothly  away  from  before  our 
eyes,  rippled  over  with  oily  eddies  and 
dimples.  White  gulls  had  come  up  from 
the  sea  to  fish,  and  hovered  and  Hew  hith- 
er and  thither  among  the  loops  of  the 
stream.  By  good  fortum',  too.  it  was  a 
dead  calm  between  my  father  and  me. 

Do  you  know,  I  fmd  these  rows  harder 
on  me  than  ever.  1  get  a  funny  sw  mi- 
ming in  my  head  when  they  come  on, 
that  1  had  not  before  and  the  like,  when 
I  think  of  them.  K.   I..  S. 

•  Wednesday,  September  24,  1873. 
I   have  found  another  "flowering   isle." 
All  this  beautiful,  quiet,  sunlit  day,  1  have 


been  out  in  the  country;  down  by  the 
sea  on  my  own  favorite  coast  between 
Granton  and  Queensferry.  There  was  a 
delicate,  delicious  haze  over  the  firth  and 
sands  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the 
shadow  of  the  woods  was  all  riven  with 
great  golden  rifts  of  sunshine.  A  little 
faint  talk  of  waxes  upon  the  beach;  the 
wild  strange  crying  of  sea-gulls  oxer  the 
sea;  and  the  hoarse  wood-pigeons  and 
shrill,  sweet  robins  full  of  their  autumn 
love-making  among  the  trees,  made  up  a 
delectable  concerto  of  peaceful  noises. 
I  spent  the  whole  afternoon  among  these 
sights  and  sounds  with  M.  S.  And  we 
came  home  from  Queensferry  on  the  out- 
side of  the  coach  and  four,  along  a  beau- 
tiful way  full  of  ups  and  downs  among 
woody,  uneven  country,  and  laid  out 
(fifty  years  ago,  I  suppose)  by  my  grand- 
father, on  the  notion  of  Hogarth's  line  of 
beauty.  You  see  my  taste  for  roads  is 
hereditary. 

Friday   [September  26th]. 

I  was  awakened  this  morning  by  a  long- 
flourish  of  bugles  and  a  roll  upon  the 
drums — the  reveille  d\  the  Castle.  I  went 
to  the  window  ;  it  was  a  gray,  quiet  dawn, 
a  few  people  passed  already  up  the  street 
between  the  gardens,  already  1  heard  the 
noise  of  an  early  cab  somewhere  in  the 
distance,  most  of  the  lamps  had  been  ex- 
tinguished but  not  all.  and  there  were 
two  or  three  lit  windows  in  the  opposite 
facade  that  showed  where  sick  people 
and  watchers  had  been  awake  all  night 
and  knew  not  yet  of  the  new,  cool  daw 
This  appealed  to  me  with  a  special  sad- 
ness :  how  often  in  the  old  times  my 
nurse  and  I  had  looked  across  at  these, 
and  sympathised  ! 

1  wish  you  would  read  Michelet's 
Louis  Quatorze  et  hi  Revocation  de  VMdit 
de  Mantes.  I  read  it  out  in  the  garden, 
and  the  autumnal  trees  and  weather,  and 
tin-  own  autumnal  humor,  and  the  pitiable 
prolonged  tragedies  of  Madame  and  Mo- 
liere,  as  they  look,  darkling  ami  sombre, 
out  of  their  niches  in  the  great  ginger- 
bread facade  of  the  Grand  Age ',  go  won- 
derfully hand  in  hand. 

1  wonder  if  my  revised  paper  [on 
"  Roads"  has  pleased  the  Saturday? 
If  it  has  not,  1  shall  be  rather  sorry — no, 
very  sorry  indeed  -but  not  surprised  ami 
certainly  not  hurt.      It  will  be  a  great  dis- 
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Firth  of  Forth, 

from  Castle  Ramparts. 


appointment;  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that, 
among  all  my  queasy,  troublesome  feel- 
ings, I  have  not  a  sensitive  vanity.  Not 
that  I'm  not  as  conceited  as  you  know 
me  to  be  ;  only  I  go  easy  over  the  coals 
in  that  matter. 

[Same  day]  4.50. 

I  have  been  out  reading  Hallam  in  the 
garden ;  and  have  been  talking  with  my 
old  friend  the  gardener,  a  man  of  a  sin- 
gularly hard  favor  and  few  teeth.  He 
consulted  me  this  afternoon  on  the  choice 
of  books,   premising    that    his   taste    ran 


mainly  on  war  and  travel.     t )n  travel   I 
had  to  own  at  once  my  ignorance.      I  sug- 
gested   Kinglake,  but   he   had   read  that, 
and   so.  finding  myself  here  unhorsed,    I 
turned  about  and  at  last  recollected  South- 
er's   Lives  of  the  Admirals,  and  the  vol- 
umes  of  Macaulay  containing  the  wars 
of  William.      Can   you   think  of  any  oth- 
er for  this  worthy  man?     I   believe  him 
to  hold  me  in  as  high   an   esteen 
man  can  do:    and   1    reciprocate   his 
spect,  for  he  is  quite  an  intelligent  * 
panion. 
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On  Saturday  morning  I  read  Morley's 
article  aloud  to  Hob  in  one  of  the  walks 
of  the  public  garden.  I  was  full  of  it 
and  read  most  excitedly;  and  we  were 
ever,  as  we  went  to  and  fro,  passing  a 
bench  where  a  man  s;it  reading  the  Bible 
aloud  to  a  small  circle  of  the  devout. 
This  man  is  well  known  to  me,  sits  there 
all  dav,  sometimes  reading,  sometimes 
singing,  sometimes  distributing  tracts. 
Bob  laughed  much  at  the  opposition 
preachers  I  never  noticed  it  till  he  called 
my  attention  to  the  other ;  but  it  did  not 
seem  to  me  like  opposition  does  it  to 
you?  each  in  his  way  was  teaching  what 
he  thoughl  best. 

Last  night,  after  reading  Walt  Whit- 
man a  Ion-  while  for  my  attempt  to  write 
ab'OUl  him,  I  gol  tete  motlte'e,  rushed  out 
up  to  M.  S.,  came  in,  took  oul  Leaves  oj 
r,  and  without  giving  the  poor  un- 
believer time  t0  object,  proceeded  to  wade 
into  him    with   favorite   passages.      1    had 
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at  least  this  triumph,  that  lie  swore  lie 
must  read  some  more  of  him. — Ever  your 
faithful  friend,  Louis  Sti  \  1  nson. 

Saturday,  ( >ctober  4.  [873. 

It  is  a  little  sharp  to-day  :  but  bright 
and  sunny  with  a  sparkle  in  the  air.  which 
is  delightful  after  four  days  of  unintermit- 
ting  rain.  In  the  streets  1  saw  two  nun 
meet  after  a  long  separation,  it  was  plain. 
They  came  forward  with  a  little  run  and 
leaped  at  each  other's  hands.  You  never 
saw  such  bright  eyes  as  they  both  had.  It 
put  one  in  a  good-humor  to  see  it.     .     .     . 

S    P.M. 

I  have  had  a  pleasantish  dav.  I  made 
a  little  more  out  of  my  work  than  I  have 
made  for  a  longwhile  hack  ;  though  even 
now  I  cannot  make  things  fall  into  sen- 
tences they  only  sprawl  over  the  paper 
in  bald  orphan  clauses.  Then  I  was  about 
in  the  afternoon  with  Baxter  ;   and  we  had 


, 
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a  good  deal  of  fun,  first  rhyming  on  the 
names  of  all  the  shops  we  passed,  and  af- 
terward buying  needles  and  quack  drugs 
from  open-air  vendors,  and  taking  much 
pleasure  in  their  inexhaustible  eloquence. 
Every  now  and  then  as  we  went,  Arthur's 
Seat  showed  its  head  at  the  end  of  a  street. 
Now,  to-day  the  blue  sky  and  the  sunshine 
were  both  entirely  wintry  ;  and  there  was 
about  the  hill,  in  these  glimpses,  a  sort  of 
thin,  unreal  crystalline  distinctness  that  I 
have  not  often  seen  excelled.  As  the  sun 
began  to  go  down  over  the  valley  between 
the  new  town  and  the  old,  the  evening 
grew  resplendent ;  all  the  gardens  and  low- 
lying  buildings  sank  back  and  became  al- 
most invisible  in  a  mist  of  wonderful  sun, 
and  the  Castle  stood  up  against  the  sky,  as 
thin  and  sharp  in  outline  as  a  castle  cut 
out  of  paper.  Baxter  made  a  good  re- 
mark about  Princes  Street,  that  it  was  the 
most  elastic  street  for  length  that  he  knew  ; 
sometimes  it  looks,  as  it   looked  to-night. 
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interminable,  a  way  leading  right  into  the 
heart  of  the  red  sundown;  sometimes  again, 
it  shrinks  together,  as  if  for  warmth,  on  one 
of  the  withering,  clear  east-windy  days,  un- 
til it  seems  to  lie  underneath  your  feet. 

I  want  to  let  you  see  these  verses  from 
an  ode  to  the  Cuckoo,  written  by  one 
of  the  ministers  of  Leith  in  the  middle  of 
last  century—  the  palmy  days  of  Edinburgh 
— who  was  a  friend  of  Hume  and  Adam 
Smith  and  the  whole  constellation.  The 
authorship  oi  these  beautiful  verses 
been  most  truculently  (ought  about  ;  but 
whoever  wrote  them  (and  it  seems  as  if 
this  Lyon  had)  they  are  lovely — 

What  time  the  pea  nuts  on  the  bl< 

Thou  fliest  the  vocal  vale, 
An  animal  guest,  in  other  lands 

Anothei  Spring  to  hail. 

Swee!  bird  !   thy  bower  i-  evei 

Thy  sky  i-  ever  clear  ; 
Thou  hast  no  sorrow   in  tl 

No  winter  in  thy  year. 
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O  could  1  fly,  I'd  fly  with  thee  ! 

We'd  make  on  joyful  wing 
Our  annual  visit  o'er  the  globe, 

( Companions  of  the  Spring. 

Sunday. 
I  have  been  at  church  with  my  mother: 
where  we  heard  "  Arise,  Shine  "  sung  ex- 
cellently well,  and  my  mother  was  so  much 
upset  with  it  that  she  nearly  had  to  leave 
church.  This  was  the  antidote,  however, 
to  fifty  minutes  of  solid  sermon,  varra 
heavy.  1  have  been  sticking  in  to  Walt 
Whitman ;  nor  do  I  think  1  have  ever  la- 
bored so  hard  to  attain  so  small  a  success. 
Still  the  thing  is  taking  shape,  I  think  ;  I 
know  a  little  better  what  I  want  to  say  all 
through  ;  and  in  process  of  time,  possibly 
I  shall  manage  to  say  it.  I  must  say  I 
am  a  verv  bad  workman,  mais  faidu  cour- 
age; I  am  indefatigable  at  rewriting  and 
bettering,  and  surely  that  humble  quality 
should  get  me  on  a  little.  R.  L.  S. 

Monday,  October  6,  1873. 
It  is  a  magnificent  glimmering  moon- 
light night,  with  a  wild,  great  west  wind 
abroad,  flapping  above  one  like  an  im- 
mense banner,  and  every  now  and  again 
swooping  furiously  against  my  windows. 
The  wind  is  too  strong  perhaps,  and  the 
trees  are  certainly  too  leafless  for  much  of 
that  wide  rustle  that  we  both  remember  ; 
there  is  only  a  sharp,  angry,  sibilant  hiss, 
like  breath  drawn  with  the  strength  of  the 
elements  through  shut  teeth,  that  one 
hears  between  the  gusts  only.     1  am  in 


excellent  humor  with  myself,  for  1  have 
worked  hard  and  not  altogether  fruitlessly  ; 
and  I  wished  before  I  turned  in  just  to  tell 
you  that  things  were  so.  My  dear  friend, 
I  feel  so  happy  all  over  when  I  think  that 
you  remember  me  kindly.  Life  is  doubled 
for  me.  I  have  been  up  to-night  lectur- 
ing to  a  friend  on  life  and  duties,  and 
what  a  man  could  do  ;  a  coal  off  the 
altar  had  been  laid  on  my  lips,  and  I  talked 
quite  above  my  average,  and  I  hope  I 
spread,  what  you  would  wish  to  see  spread, 
into  one  person's  heart  ;  and  with  a  new 
light  upon  it. 

I  shall  tell  you  a  story.  Last  Friday  1 
went  down  to  Portobello,  in  the  heavy 
rain,  with  an  uneasy  wind  blowing  par 
rafales  off  the  sea  (or  " en  rajahs  "  should 
it  be?  or  what?).  As  I  got  down  near  the 
beach  a  poor  woman,  oldish  and  seem- 
ingly lately,  at  least,  respectable,  followed 
me  and  made  signs.  She  was  dren<  bed 
to  the  skin,  and  looked  wretched  below 
wretchedness.  You  know,  1  did  not  like 
to  look  back  at  her  ;  it  seemed  as  if  she 
might  misunderstand  and  be  terribly  hurt 
and  slighted  :  so  I  stood  at  the  end  of  the 
street — there  was  no  one  else  within  sight 
in  the  wet — and  lifted  up  my  hand  very 
high  with  some  money  in  it.  I  heard  her 
steps  draw  heavily  near  behind  me.  and, 
when  she  was  near  enough  to  see.  I  let 
the  money  fall  in  the  mud  and  went  off  at 
my  best  walk  without  ever  turning  round. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  story  ;  and  yet  you 
will  understand  how  much  there  is,  if  one 
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chose  to  set  it  forth.  You  see,  she  was  so 
ugly;  and  you  know  there  is  something 
terribly,  miserably  pathetic  in  a  certain 
smile,  a  certain  sodden  aspect  of  invitation 
on  such  faces.  It  is  so  terrible,  that  it  is 
in  a  way  sacred  ;  it  means  the  outside  of 
degradation  and  (what  is  worst  of  all  in 
life)  false  position.  I  hope  you  under- 
stand me  rightly. 

Tuesday. 

To-night  it  has  rained  fearfully,  and 
thundered.  One  peal  came  loud  and 
sharp,  like  a  single  stroke  upon  some  im- 
mense drum  ;  it  would  have  been  a  good 
piece  of  "effect"  for  some  scene  in  a 
novel. 

9.20. 

I  have  finished  the  first  draft  of  Walt 
Whitman  !      Gloria  in  excelsis  ! 

Tuesday,  October  14,  1873. 

My  father  [after  a  week's  absence]  has 
returned  in  better  health,  and  I  am  more 
delighted  than  I  can  well  tell  you.  The 
one  trouble  that  I  can  see  no  way  through 
is  that  his  health,  or  my  mother's,  should 
give  way. 

To-night,  as  I  was  walking  along  Princes 
Street,  I  heard  the  bugles  sound  the  re- 
call. I  do  not  think  I  had  ever  remarked 
it  before  ;  there  is  something  of  unspeak- 
able appeal  in  the  cadence.  I  felt  as  if 
something  yearningly  cried  to  me  out  of 
the  darkness  overhead,  to  come  thither 
and  find  rest ;  one  felt  as  if  there  must  be 
warm  hearts  and  bright  fires  waiting  for 
one  up  there,  where  the  buglers  stood  on 
the  damp  pavement  and  sounded  their 
friendly  invitation  forth  into  the  night. 

Wednesday. 

I  may  as  well  tell  you  exactly  about  my 
health.  I  am  not  at  all  ill ;  have  quite  re- 
covered ;  only  I  am  what  MM.  les  med- 
ecins  call  below  par ;  which,  in  plain 
English,  is  that  I  am  weak.  With  tonics, 
decent  weather,  and  a  little  cheerfulness, 
that  will  go  away  in  its  turn,  and  I  shall  be 
all  right  again. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  what  you  say  about 
the  Exam. ;  until  quite  lately  I  have  treated 
that  pretty  cavalierly ;  for  I  say  honestly 
that  I  do  not  mind  being  plucked  ;  I  shall 
just  have  to  go  up  again.  We  travelled 
with  the  Lord  Advocate  the  other  day, 
and  he  strongly  advised  me  in  my  father's 
Vol.  XXV.— 22 


hearing  to  go  to  the  English  Bar;  and  the 

Lord  Advocate's  advi< 
in  Scotland.  It  is  a  sort  of  spe<  ial 
revelation.  Don't  misunderstand  me.  1 
don't  of  course  want  to  be  plucked  ;  but 
so  far  as  my  style  of  knowledge  suits  them 
I  cannot  make  much  betterment  on  it  in 
a  month.  If  they  wish  scholarship  more 
exact,  1  must  take  a  new  lease  altogether. 

Later. 
I  don't  want  you  to  run  away  with  any 
fancy  about  my  being  ill.  Given  a  person 
weak  and  in  some  trouble,  and  working 
longer  hours  than  he  is  used  to,  and  you 
have  the  matter  in  a  nutshell.  You  should 
have  seen  the  sunshine  on  the  hill  to-day; 
it  has  lost  now  that  crystalline  clearness, 
as  if  the  medium  were  spring-water  (you 
see  I  am  stupid!)  ;  but  it  retains  that  won- 
derful thinness  of  outline  that  makes  the 
delicate  shape  and  hue  savor  better  in 
one's  mouth,  like  fine  wine  out  of  a  finely 
blown  glass.  The  birds  are  all  silent  now 
but  the  crows.  I  sat  a  long  time  on  the 
stairs  that  lead  down  to  Duddingston 
Loch — a  place  as  busy  as  a  great  town 
during  frost,  but  now  solitary  and  silent  ; 
and  when  I  shut  my  eyes  I  heard  nothing 
but  the  wind  in  the  trees  ;  and  you  know 
all  that  went  through  me,  I  dare  say,  with- 
out my  saying  it. 

1 1 . 

I  am  now  all  right,  my  dear  friend  :  I 
do  not  expect  any  tic  to-night  and  shall 
be  at  work  again  to-morrow.  I  have  had 
a  day  of  open  air  ;  only  a  little  modified 
byLe  Capitaine Fracasse  before  the  dining- 
room  fire.  It  is  a  jolly  book  ;  quite  un- 
true, and  a  libel  upon  God's  earth  and  the 
ways  of  the  men  thereupon  ;  but  amply 
makes  up  for  all  its  untruthfulness  by  a 
degree  of  the  picturesque,  by  a  suc< vi- 
sion of  splendid  miniatures,  that  arc  as 
pleasant  as  true  art.  although  they  are 
miles  away  from  it.  1  must  write  no 
more,  for  1  am  sleepy  after  two  nights, 
and  to  quote  my  book.  " sinon  />/<i//<-/i<s. 
du  moins  grisesj  "  and  so  1  must  go  t<> 
bed  and  faithfully,  hoggishly  slumb< 

I  Soon  after  the  date  of  this  letter  Ste- 
venson came  to  London,  much  broken  in 
health  and  nerves,  was  examined  by  Dr. 
Andrew  dark,  and  peremptorily  ordered 
to  the  Riviera  lor  a  spell  of  rot.  change, 
and  sunshine.      He  staved  at  Mentone  for 
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six  months,  making  a  slow  recovery;  and 
the  remaining  extracts  are  from  letters 
written  to  the  same  friend  between  his  re- 
turn to  Edinburgh  in  May,  1874,  and  his 
call  to  the  liar  on  passing  his  examination 
in  July,  1875.] 

I  \I   IKR    MENTONE] 

May,  1874,  Monday. 
We  are  now  at  Swanston  Cottage,  Lo- 
thianburn,  Edinburgh.  The  garden  is  but 
little  clothed  yet,  for,  you  know,  here  we 
are  six  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is 
very  cold,  and  has  sleeted  this  morning. 
Everything  wintry.  I  am  very  jolly,  how- 
ever, having  finished  Victor  Hugo,  and 
just  looking  round  to  see  what  I  should 
next  take  up.  I  have  been  reading  Roman 
Law  and  Calvin  this  morning.  My  peo- 
ple are  very  nice  to  me  indeed,  and  I  hope 
we  shall  go  on  well.  I  have  had  lots  of 
talk  with  my  mother,  and  take  much  hope 
from  what  has  passed  between  us. 

Evening. 

I  went  up  the  hill  a  little  this  afternoon. 
The  air  was  invigorating,  but  it  was  so 
cold  that  my  scalp  was  sore.  With  this 
high  wintry  wind,  and  the  grey  sky,  and 
faint  northern  daylight,  it  was  quite  won- 
derful to  hear  such  a  clamor  of  black- 
birds coming  up  to  me  out  of  the  woods, 
and  the  bleating  of  sheep  being  shorn  in 
a  field  near  the  garden,  and  to  see  golden 
patches  of  blossom  already  on  the  furze, 
and  delicate  green  shoots  upright  and  be- 
ginning to  frond  out,  among  last  year's 
russet  bracken.  Flights  of  crows  were 
passing  continually  between  the  wintry 
leaden  sky  and  the  wintry  cold-looking 
hills.  It  was  the  oddest  conflict  of  sea- 
sons. A  wee  rabbit — this  year's  making, 
beyond  question — ran  out  from  under  my 
feel  and  was  in  a  pretty  perturbation, 
until  he  hit  Upon  a  lucky  juniper  and  blot- 
ted himself  there  promptly.  Evidently 
this  gentleman  had  not  had  much  experi- 
en<  e  of  life. 

I  have  made  an  arrangement  with  my 
people:  I  am  to  have  /,8-l  ;1  vear — 1 
only  asked  for  /.<s"  on  mature  reflection — 
and  as  1  should  soon  make  a  good  bit  by 

my  pen,  I  shall  be  very  comfortable.    We 

are  all  as  jolly  as  can  be  together,  so  that 

is  a  greal  thing  gained. 


Wednesday. 

Yesterday  I  received  a  letter  that  gave 
me  much  pleasure  from  a  poor  fellow- 
student  of  mine,  who  has  been  all  winter 
very  ill,  and  seems  to  be  but  little  better 
even  now.  He  seems  very  much  pleased 
with  Ordered  South.  "A  month  ago,"  he 
says,  "  I  could  scarcely  have  ventured  to 
read  it;  to-day  I  felt  on  reading  it  as  I 
did  on  the  first  day  that  I  was  able  to 
sun  myself  a  little  in  the  open  air."  And 
much  more  to  the  like  effect.  It  is  very 
gratifying. — Good-by,  dear  friend.  Be 
well  and  happy.  Ever  your  faithful  friend, 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

SWANSTON,  Wednesday,  May,  1874. 
Struggling  away  at  Fables  in  Song  [a 
review  of  Lord  Lytton's  volume  so-called  J. 
I  am  much  afraid  I  am  going  to  make  a 
real  failure:  the  time  is  so  short,  and  I  am 
so  out  of  the  humor.  Otherwi>e  very 
calm  and  jolly:   cold  still  impossible. 

Thursday. 

I  feel  happier  about  the  Fables,  and  it 
is  warmer  a  bit;  but  my  body  is  most  de- 
crepit, and  I  can  just  manage  to  be  cheery 
and  tread  down  hypochondria  under  foot 
by  work.  I  lead  such  a  funny  life,  utterly 
without  interest  or  pleasure  outside  of  my 
work;  nothing,  indeed,  but  work  all  day 
long,  except  a  short  walk  alone  on  the  cold 
hills,  and  meals,  and  a  couple  of  pipes  with 
my  father  in  the  evening.  It  is  surprising 
how  it  suits  me  and  how  happy  I  keep. 

I  wish  I  could  be  funny  and  make  you 
cheery;  but  it's  an  odd  thing  that  1  can't 
write  funnily  to  you.  I'm  usually  thought 
to  be  a  "  very  humorous  person,"  like  the 
man  in  Happy  Thoughts;  but  I  can  not 
turn  it  on  when  I  am  writing  to  you;  so 
you  must  take  what  you  can  get  with  all 
practicable  gratitude. 

Friday. 

I  have  got  on  rather  better  with  the 
Fables;  perhaps  it  won't  be  a  failure, 
though  1  still  fear.  To-day  the  sun  shone 
brightly,  although  the  wind  was  cold:  I 
was  up  the  hill  a  good  time.  It  is  very 
solemn  to  see  the  top  of  one  hill  stead- 
fastly regarding  you  over  the  shoulder 
of  another:  I  never  before  to-day  fully 
realized  the  haunting  of  such  a  gigantic 
face,  as  it  peers  over  into  a  valley,  and 
seems  to  command  all  corners.      I  had  a 
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long  talk  with  the  shepherd  about  foreign 
lands  and  sheep.  A  Russian  had  once 
been  on  the  farm  as  a  pupil,  he  told  me; 
and  he  had  the  utmost  pity  for  the  Rus- 
sian's capacities,  since  (dictionary  and  all) 
he  had  never  managed  to  understand 
him.  It  must  be  remembered  that  my 
friend  the  shepherd  speaks  broad.  Scotch  of 
the  broadest,  and,  often  enough,  employs 
words  that  I  do  not  understand  myself. 

Saturday. 

I  have  received  such  a  nice  long  letter 
(four  sides)  from  Leslie  Stephen  to-day 
about  my  Victor  Hugo.  It  is  accepted. 
This  ought  to  have  made  me  gay,  but  it 
hasn't.  I  am  not  likely  to  be  much  of  a 
tonic  to-night.  I  have  been  very  cynical 
over  myself  to-day,  partly,  perhaps,  be- 
cause I  have  just  finished  some  of  the 
deedest  rubbish  about  Lord  Lytton's  Fa- 
bles that  an  intelligent  editor  ever  shot 
into  his  waste-paper  basket.  If  Morley 
prints  it  I  shall  be  glad,  but  my  respect  for 
him  will  be  shaken. 

Sunday. 

A   beautiful   day  at   last  :   the  hills  all 
veiled  and  magnified  with  summer  vapor, 
and  the  heart  expanded  with  happiness. 
I  hope  you  have  had  a  beautiful  day.— 
Ever  your  faithful  friend, 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

SWANSTON  [May,  1874],  Tuesday. 
Another  cold  day  ;  yet  I  have  been 
along  the  hill-side,  wondering  much  at 
idiotic  sheep,  and  raising  partridges  at 
every  second  step.  One  little  plover  is 
the  object  of  my  firm  adherence.  I  pass 
his  nest  every  day,  and  if  you  saw  how  he 
flies  by  me,  and  almost  into  my  face,  cry- 
ing and  flapping  his  wings,  to  direct  my 
attention  from  his  little  treasure,  you 
would  have  as  kind  a  heart  to  him  as  I. 
To-day  I  saw  him  not,  although  I  took  my 
usual  way  ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  some  per- 
son has  abused  his  simple  wiliness  and  har- 
ried (as  we  say  in  Scotland)  the  nest.  I  feel 
much  righteous  indignation  against  such 
imaginary  aggressor.  However,  one  must 
not  be  too  chary  of  the  lower  forms.  To- 
day I  sat  down  on  a  tree-stump  at  the 
skirt  of  a  little  strip  of  planting,  and 
thoughtlessly  began  to  dig  out  the  touch- 
wood with  an  end  of  twig.  I  found  I  had 
carried  ruin,  death,  and  universal  conster- 


nation into    a   little   community  ol 
and  this  set  me  a-thinking  of  horn 

we   are   em-ironed  with   frail  J 
we   can    do   nothing    without    spreading 
havoc  over  all  manner  of  perishable  h< 
and  interests  and   affe< 
to  my  favorite  mood  of  a  holy  terror  for 
all  action  and  all  inaction  equally — a 
of  shuddering  revulsion  from  the   ni 
sary  responsibilities  of  life.      We  must  not 
be  too  scrupulous  of  others,  or   we   shall 
die.      Conscientiousness  is  a  sort  of  n 
opium  ;    an  excitant  in   small    doses,  per- 
haps, but  at  bottom  a  strong  narcotic. 

Saturd; 

I  have  been  two  days  in   Edinburgh, 
and  so  not  had  the  occasion   to  write  to 
you.      Morley  has   accepted   the  Fablest 
and  I  have  seen  it  in  proof  and  think 
of  it  than   ever.      However,  of  cours 
shall   send   you  a  copy  of  the  Magazine 
without  fail,  and   you   can    be  as   disap- 
pointed as  you  like,  or  the  reverse  if  you 
can.     I  would  willingly  recall  it  if  I  could. 
— Believe  me,  ever  your  faithful  friend, 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Edinburgh,  Swanston,  Wednesday, 

June,  1874. 

I  have  been  hard  at  work  all  yesterday. 
and  besides  had  to  write  a  long  letter  to 
Bob,  so  I  found  no  time  until  quite  late, 
and  then  was  sleepy.  Last  night  it  blew 
a  fearful  gale  ;  I  was  kept  awake  about  a 
couple  of  hours,  and  could  no:  .  sleep 

for  the   horror  of  the  wind's   noise  :   the 
whole   house   shook  ;   and  mind   you  our 
house  is  a  house,  a  great  castle  of  jo- 
stone  that  would  weigh  up  a  street  of  I 
lish  houses  ;   so  that  when  it  quakes,  as  it 
did  last  night,  it  means  something.      But 
the  quaking  was  not  what  put  me  about  ; 
it  was  the  horrible  howl  o\  the  wind  round 
the  corner  ;  the  audible  haunting  of  an  in- 
carnate anger  about   the   house  :    the   evil 
spirit  that  was  abroad  :   and  above  all  the 
shuddering  silent  pauses  when  the  storm's 
heart  stands  dreadfully  still  for  a  moment. 
()   how  I    hate  a  storm  at  night  ! 
have  been  a  great  influence  in   my  life,  1 
am  sure  :    for  1  can  remember  them  s 
back — long  before    1  was   six  at 
we   left   the   house    in  which    1  remei 
listening   to  them   times   without    number. 
when  1  was  six.      Ami   in   those  days,  the 
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storm  had  for  me  a  perfect  impersonation  ; 
as  durable  and  unvarying  as  any  heathen 
deity.  I  always  heard  it,  as  a  horseman 
riding  past  with  his  cloak  about  his  head, 
and  somehow  always  carried  away,  and 
riding  past  again,  and  being  baffled  yet 
once  more,  ad infinitum ,  all  nighl  long.  1 
think  1  wanted  him  to  get  past  ;  but  I  am 
not  sure  ;  I  know  only  that  I  had  some 
interest  either  for  or  against,  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  I  used  to  lie  and  hold  my  breath, 
not  quite  frightened,  but  in  a  state  of  mis- 
erable exaltation. 

My  first  John  Knox  is  in  proof,  and  my 
second  is  on  the  anvil.  It  is  very  good  of 
me  so  to  do  ;  for  I  want  so  much  to  get 
to  my  real  tour  and  my  sham  tour,  the 
real  tour  first  :  it  is  always  working  in  my 
head,  and  if  I  can  only  turn  on  the  right 
sort  of  style  at  the  right  moment,  I  am 
not  much  afraid  of  it.  One  thing  bothers 
me  ;  what  with  hammering  at  this  J.  A'., 
and  writing  necessary  letters,  and  taking 
necessary  exercise  (that  even  not  enough, 
the  weather  is  so  repulsive  to  me,  cold  and 
windy),  I  find  I  have  no  time  for  reading 
except  times  of  fatigue  when  I  wish  mere- 
ly to  relax  myself.  O — and  I  read  over 
again  for  this  purpose  Flaubert's  Tenta- 
tion  de  St.  Antoine :  it  struck  me  a  good 
deal  at  first,  but  this  second  time  it  has 
fetched  me  immensely ;  1  am  but  just 
done  with  it,  so  you  will  know  the  large 
proportion  of  salt  to  take  with  my  present 
statement  that  it's  the  finest  thing  I  ever 
read  !  Of  course,  it  isn't  that,  it's  full  of 
longueurs,  and  is  not  quite  "redd  up,"  as 
we  say  in  Scotland,  not  quite  articulate  ; 
but  there  are  splendid  things  in  it. 

I  say,  do  take  your  macaroni  with  oil  : 
do,  please.  It's  beastly  with  butter.— Ever 
your  faithful  friend, 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Edinbi  rgh,  June,  i  S74,  Thursday. 
How  curiously  we  are  built  up 
into  our  \\\\>,c  positions.  'Hie  other  day, 
having  toothache  and  the  black  dog  on  my 
back  generally,  1  was  rude  to  one  of  the 
servants  at  the  dinner-table.  Nothing  of 
course  can  be  more  disgusting  than  for  a 
man  to  speak  harshly  to  a  young  woman 
who  will  lose  her  place  if  she  speak  back 
to  him  ;  and  of  course  I  determined  to 
apologize.  Well,  do  you  know,  it  was 
perhaps  four  days  before  I  found  courage 


enough,  and  I  felt  as  red  and  ashamed 
as  could  be.  Why?  because  I  had  been 
rude?  Not  a  bit  of  it;  because  I  was  do- 
ing a  thing  that  would  be  called  ridicu- 
lous in  thus  apologizing.  I  did  not  know 
I  had  so  much  respect  of  middle-class  na- 
tions before  ;  this  is  my  right-hand  which 
I  must  cut  off.  Hold  the  arm,  please  : 
once — twice — thrice  :  the  offensive  mem- 
ber is  amputated  :  let  us  hope  I  shall  never 
be  such  a  cad  any  more,  as  to  be  ashamed 
of  being  a  gentleman. 

Night. 
I  suppose  I  must  have  been  more  af- 
fected than  I  had  thought ;  at  least  i 
found  I  could  not  work  this  morning,  and 
had  to  go  out.  The  whole  garden  was 
filled  with  a  high  westerly  wind,  coming 
straight  out  of  the  hills  and  richly  scented 
with  furze — or  whins,  as  we  would  say. 
The  trees  were  all  in  a  tempest  and  roared 
like  a  heavy  surf ;  the  paths  were  all 
strewn  with  fallen  apple  blossom  and 
leaves.  I  got  a  quiet  seat  behind  a  yew 
hedge  and  went  away  into  a  meditation. 
I  was  very  happy  after  my  own  fashion, 
and  whenever  there  came  a  blink  of  sun- 
shine, or  a  bird  whistled  a  bit  higher  than 
usual,  or  a  little  powder  of  white  apple 
blossom  came  over  the  hedge  and  settled 
slowly  about  me  in  the  grass,  I  had  the 
happiest  little  flutter  at  my  heart,  and 
stretched  myself  for  very  voluptuousness. 

Friday. 

Our  garden  has  grown  beautiful  with 
fresh  foliage  and  daisied  grass.  The  sky 
is  still  cloudy,  and  the  day,  perhaps,  even 
a  little  gloomy  ;  but  under  this  gray  roof, 
in  this  shaded  temperate  light,  how  de- 
lightful the  new  summer  is  ! 

Yesterday  I  received  the  proof  of  Vic- 
tor Hugo  :  it  is  not  nicely  written,  but  the 
stuff  is  capital,  I  think.  Modesty  is  my 
most  remarkable  quality,  1  may  say  in 
passing.  —  Ever  your  faithful  friend, 

Robert  Louis  Stevi  nson. 

Monday,  December  23,  1^74- 
I   have  come   from   a   concert,  and   the 
concert    was    rather    a    disappointment 

Not  so  my  afternoon  skating — Dudding- 
Stone,  our  big  loch,  is  bearing;  and  1 
wish  you  could  have  seen  it  this  after- 
noon, covered  with  people,  in  thin  driving 
snow  Hurries,  the  big  hill  grim  and  white 
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and  alpine  overhead  in  the  thick  air,  and 
the  road  up  the  gorge,  as  it  were  into  the 
heart  of  it,  dotted  black  with  traffic. 
Moreover,  I  can  skate  a  little  bit ;  and 
what  one  can  do  is  always  pleasant  to  do. 

Tuesday. 
1  got  your  letter  to-day,  and  was  so 
glad  thereof.  It  was  of  good  omen  to 
me  also.  I  worked  from  ten  to  one  (my 
classes  are  suspended  now  for  Xmas  holi- 
days) and  wrote  four  or  five  portfolio 
pages  of  my  Buckinghamshire  affair. 
Then  I  went  to  Duddingstone  and  skated 
all  afternoon.  If  you  had  seen  the  moon 
rising,  a  perfect  sphere  of  smoky  gold,  in 
the  dark  air  above  the  trees,  and  the  white 
loch  thick  with  skaters,  and  the  great  hill, 
snow-sprinkled,  overhead  !  It  was  a  sight 
for  a  king. 

Wednesday. 

I  stayed  on  Duddingstone  to-day  till 
after  nightfall.  The  little  booths  that 
hucksters  set  up  round  the  edge,  were 
marked,  each  one  by  its  little  lamp. 
There  were  some  fires  too ;  and  the  light, 
and  the  shadows  of  the  people  who  stood 
round  them  to  warm  themselves,  made  a 
strange  pattern  all  round  on  the  snow- 
covered  ice.  A  few  people  with  torches 
began  to  travel  up  and  down  the  ice,  a 
lit  circle  travelling  along  with  them  over 
the  snow.  A  gigantic  moon  rose,  mean- 
while, over  the  trees  and  the  kirk  on  the 
promontory,  among  perturbed  and  vacil- 
lating clouds. 

The  walk  home  was  very  solemn  and 
strange.  Once,  through  a  broken  gorge, 
we  had  a  glimpse  of  a  little  space  of 
mackerel  sky,  moon-litten,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hill ;  the  broken  ridges  stand- 
ing gray  and  spectral  between ;  and  the 
hill-top  over  all,  snow-white  and  strangely 
magnified  in  size. 

This  must  go  to  you  to-morrow  ;  so 
that  you  may  read  it  on  Christmas  Day, 
for  company.  I  hope  it  may  be  good 
company  to  you. 

Thursday. 

Outside,  it  snows  thick  and  steadily. 
The  gardens  before  our  house  are  now 
a  wonderful  fairy  forest.  And  O,  this 
whiteness  of  things,  how  I  love  it,  how  it 
sends  the  blood  about  my  body  !  Maurice 
de  Guerin  hated  snow ;  what  a  fool  he 
must  have  been.     Somebody  tried  to  put 


me  out  of  conceit  with    it  by  saying  that 
people  were  lost  in  it.     As  if  people  don't 
get  lost  in  love,  too,  and  die  of  dev 
to  art;   as  if  everything  worth   v. 
an  occasion  to  some  people's  cud. 

What  a  wintry  letter  this  is!  On] 
think  it  is  winter  seen  from  the  inside  of 
a  warm  greatcoat.  And  there  is,  at  !■ 
a  warm  heart  about  it  somewhere.  Do 
you  know  what  they  say  in  Xmas  stories 
is  true?  I  think  one  loves  their  friends 
more  dearly  at  this  season.  —  Ever  your 
faithful  friend, 

Robert  Louis  Stevi 

Saturday,  January,  1875. 
I  wish  I  could  write  better  letters  to 
you.  Mine  must  be  very  dull.  I  must 
try  to  give  you  news.  Well,  I  was  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  my  old  Academy  school- 
fellows last  night.  We  sat  down  ten  out 
of  seventy-two  !  The  others  are  scattered 
all  over  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  some  in  San 
Francisco,  some  in  New  Zealand,  some  in 
India,  one  in  the  backwoods — it  gave  one 
a  wide  look  over  the  world  to  hear  them 
talk  so.  I  read  them  some  verses.  It  is 
great  fun  ;  I  always  read  verses,  and  in  the 
vinous  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  they  al- 
ways propose  to  have  them  printed  ;  ce 
qui  ri 'arrive  jamais ',  du  reste:  in  the  morn- 
ing, they  are  more  calm. 

Sunday. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  one  reason  win- 
there  is  no  news  in  my  letters  is  because 
there  is  so  little  in  my  life.     I  always  tell 
you  of  my  concerts;  I  was  at  another  yes- 
terday afternoon  :   a  recital  of  Halle  and 
Norman  Neruda's  :  it  was  just  too  1, 
but  two  Sonatas  of  Beethoven's  and  one 
(for  the  violin)  by  one  called  Tartini  were 
no  end.      I  went  in  the  evening  to  tin-  pan- 
tomime   with    the    Macintosh's  —cousins 
of  mine  :  their  little  boy.  aged  four, 
therefor  the  first  time.     To  see  him  with 
his  eyes  fixed  and  open  like  saucers, 
never  varying  his  expression  sa\ 
far  as  he  might  sometimes  open  his  mouth 
a    little    wider,    was  worth    the    money. 
He  laughed  only  once — when  tlu 
dwarf  fed  his  master  as  though  he  w< 
child.      Coming  home  he  was  much  inter- 
ested  as   to    who    made    the    fairies,    and 
wanted  to  know  if  they  were  lik< 
I  should  like  to  know  how  much  tl 
tion  was  due  to  the  idea  of  their  cominj 
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from  under  the  stage,  and  how  much  to  a 
vague  idea  of  rhyme.  When  he  was  told 
they  were  not  like  berries,  he  then  asked  if 
they  had  not  "been  flowers  before  they 
were  fairies."  Jt  was  a  good  deal  in  the 
vein  of  Herbert  Spencer's  description  of 
the  primitive  man,  all  this. 

I  am  pretty  well ;  but  have  not  got 
back  to  work  much  since  Tuesday.  I 
worked  far  too  hard  at  the  story  ;  but  I 
wish  1  had  finished  it  before  I  stopped,  as 
I  feel  somewhat  out  of  the  swing  now.  I 
must  try  and  finish  it  this  afternoon  or 
evening. 

Saturday. 

I  am  so  happy.  I  am  no  longer  here 
in  Edinburgh.  I  have  been  all  yesterday 
evening  and  this  forenoon  in  Italy,  four 
hundred  years  ago,  with  one  Sannazarro, 
a  sculptor,  painter,  poet,  etc.,  and  one  Ip- 
polita,  a  beautiful  duchess.  O  I  like  it 
badly  !  I  wish  you  could  hear  it  at  once ; 
or  rather  I  wish  you  could  see  it  immedi- 
ately in  beautiful  type  on  such  a  page  as 
it  ought  to  be,  in  my  first  little  volume  of 
stories.  What  a  change  this  is  from  col- 
lecting dull  notes  for  John  Knox,  as  I 
have  been  all  the  early  part  of  the  week. 
The  difference  between  life  and  death — I 
am  quite  well  again,  and  in  such  good  and 
happy  spirits,  as  who  would  not  be,  who 
had  spent  so  much  of  his  time  at  that  con- 
vent on  the  hills,  with  these  sweet  people. 
/  bus  verreZy  and  if  you  don't  like  this  story 
—  well,  I  give  it  up,  if  you  don't  like  it. 
Not  but  what  there's  a  long  way  to  travel 
yet — I  am  no  further  than  the  threshold ; 
I  have  only  set  the  men,  and  the  game  has 
still  to  be  played,  and  a  lot  of  dim  notions 
must  become  definite  and  shapely,  and  a 
deal  be  clear  to  me  that  is  anything  but 
clear  as  yet.  The  story  shall  be  called,  I 
think,  "  When  the  Devil  was  well,"  in  al- 
lusion to  the  old  proverb.-  Good-by. 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Monday  [January,   1875]. 

I  will  own  myself  seedy  enough  to-night, 

and   very  sick  ami  useless. 

These  classes,  though  I  do  not  work  for 
them,  are  hard  enough  work  for  me;  1 
cannot  sleep  often  in  the  earlypart  of  the 
night,  and  I  ha\  e  need  « if  much  sleep,  and 
when  I  have  to  get  up  and  go  out  in  the 
rain  immediately  alter  breakfast  after  only 
a  tew  hours'  sleep,  and   the  rest   spent   in 


feverish  wakefulness,  it  does  seem  to  take 
it  out  of  me.  I  do  not  fail  to  see  the  ri- 
diculousness of  my  complaint ;  it  is  quite 
a  late  hour,  after  all,  and  I  should  think  it 
so  in  summer.  And  so,  when  I  was  going 
up  this  morning,  with  my  legs  weak  and 
my  back  aching,  through  the  gaunt  stone 
streets  in  the  driving  morning  rain,  I  was 
taken  by  the  throat  at  the  sight  of  a  wee 
pale  boy,  not  ten  years  old,  white  as  chalk 
and  pinched  and  sickly,  and  yet  stepping 
out  through  the  rain  cheerily,  and  whistling 
as  he  went.  That  child  was  a  man  ;  and 
you  know  there  is  a  great  bit  of  the  child 
about  me,  I  am  afraid. — Ever  yours, 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

EDINBURGH,  Thursday  [January,  1S7;]. 
I  have  been  still  in  the  house  since  I 
wrote;  and  I  have  worked.  I  finished 
the  Italian  story;  not  well,  but  as  well  as 
I  can  just  now  ;  I  must  go  all  over  it  again, 
some  time  soon  when  I  feel  in  the  humor 
to  better  and  perfect  it.  And  now  I  have 
taken  up  an  old  story,  begun  years  ago; 
and  I  have  now  rewritten  all  I  had  writ- 
ten of  it  then,  and  mean  to  finish  it. 
What  1  have  lost  and  gained  is  odd.  As 
far  as  regards  simple  writing,  of  course,  I 
am  in  another  world  now ;  but  in  some 
things,  though  more  clumsy,  I  seem  to 
have  been  freer  and  more  plucky  ;  this  is 
a  lesson  I  have  taken  to  heart.  I  have  got 
a  jolly  new  name  for  my  old  story.  I  am 
going  to  call  it  A  Country  Dance  ;  the  two 
heroes  keep  changing  places,  you  know  ; 
and  the  chapter  where  the  most  of  this 
changing  goes  on,  is  to  be  called  "  Upthe 
middle,  down  the  middle."  It  will  be  in 
six.  or  (perhaps)  seven  chapters.  I  have 
never  worked  harder  in  my  life  than  these 
last  four  days.      If  I  can  only  keep  it  up. 

[The  following  passage  relates  the  first 
meeting  o\  \\.  L.  S.  with  Mr.  \Y.  K.  11  en- 
lew  whence  quickly  arose  the  beginnings 
of  a  literary  friendship  that  has  become 
famous.  I 

Saturday. 
Yesterday,  Leslie  Stephen,  who  was 
down  here  to  lecture,  called  on  me  and 
took  me  up  to  see  a  poor  fellow,  a  poet 
who  writes  for  him,  and  who  has  been 
eighteen  months  in  our  infirmary,  and  may 
be,  for  all  I  know,  eighteen  months  more. 
It  was  very  sad  to  see  him  there,  in  a  little 
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room  with  two  beds,  and  a  couple  of  sick 
children  in  the  other  bed.  A  girl  came  in 
to  visit  the  children  and  played  dominoes 
on  the  counterpane  with  them  ;  the  gas 
flared  and  crackled,  the  fire  burned  in  a 
dull,  economical  way  ;  Stephen  and  I  sat 
on  a  couple  of  chairs,  and  the  poor  fellow 
sat  up  in  his  bed  with  his  hair  and  beard  all 
tangled,  and  talked  as  cheerfully  as  if  he 
had  been  in  a  King's  palace,  or  the  great 
King's  palace  of  the  blue  air.  He  has 
taught  himself  two  languages  since  he  has 
been  lying  there.  I  shall  try  to  be  of  use 
to  him. 

I  was. at  a  grand  concert  to-day  (it  is 
our  musical  festival),  and  I  was  very  hap- 
py. Only  I  had  a  bad  seat,  just  above 
three  trumpets,  the  cymbals,  and  a  side 
drum  ;  so  you  may  imagine  what  I  made 
out  of  the  overture  to  Rienzi.  In  one  way 
the  place  was  interesting.  I  could  see 
Halle's  face  as  he  conducted,  and  knew 
when  he  was  pleased  and  when  he  was  an- 
gry. I  was  glad  to  see  how  excited  he 
was.  He  played  the  piano  in  a  concerto 
of  Beethoven's;  and  while  he  was  waiting 
to  strike  in,  I  saw  him  tearing  his  fingers 
off — you  know  what  I  mean — with  eager- 
ness and  excitement.     Good-night. 

Sunday. 

I  had  to  stop  abruptly  last  night,  for  my 
spine  began  to  creep.  I  had  only  worked 
five  hours  (I  have  been  working  seven), 
but  then  I  had  had  a  walk  as  well  and  heard 
the  concert ;  so  it  was  a  bit  too  much. 

My  story  goes  on,  I  am  nearly  done  with 
the  second  chapter,  not  ill ;  but  the  other 
three  are  the  longest  and  I  think  the  hard- 
est. The  fond  of  the  story  is  very  dry  and 
cynical,  but  the  color  will  be  rather  rich. 
It  is  rather  critical  than  creative,  in  mo- 
tive, which  makes  me  rather  despise  it  at 
bottom ;  but  I  don't  know  quite,  it  keeps 
me  quieter,  you  know,  to  have  such  a  story. 
I  don't  indulge  myself  so  much  in  blood 
and  lightning,  and  my  people  are  not  al- 
ways (as  my  people  have  a  tendency  to  be 
in  general)  on  tiptoe  of  passion.  One  thing 
is  good ;  it  is  of  such  a  nature  that  if  I 
get  it  finished  as  I  have  begun,  carefully, 
deliberately,  and  well  realized,  I  shall  be 
able  to  send  it  to  Stephen  and  get  his 
opinion. 

We  have  had  two  beautiful  spring  days, 
mild  as  milk,  windy  withal,  the  sun  hot. 


I  dreamed    last  night     I  was   walking  by 
moonlight  round  the  pi 
of  my  story  is  laid ;  it    was   all   g 
and  sweet,  and  the  blackbirds  \\< 
ing  as  if  it  was  day,  it  made  my  heart 
cool  and  happy. — Ever  \ 
Robert   Loui 

O,  the  girls  who  were  staying  with  us 
told  Baxter  I  was  "  very  quiet  and  pei 
tic  !  "  It  is  quite  true,  too.  My  mother 
abused  me  the  other  day  for  being  so  quiet 
and  dull.  I  told  her  one  cannot  do  two 
things.  If  you  use  up  all  your  spirits  in 
work  you  can't  have  them  for  play  ! 

Friday  [February,  1875]. 

I  have  been  working  every  spare  mo- 
ment, and  obsede  by  two  girls  living  in  the" 
house  on  whom  I  was  called  to  lavish  at- 
tentions. 

I  have  been  in  a  curiously  impression- 
able state ;  the  sight  of  people  and  things 
has    pursued    me  (spring,    spring,    I  sup- 
pose).    The   other  day,   a  little  wee   de- 
formed girl,  with  that  curious  voice,  neither 
boy's,  nor  girl's,  nor  man's,  nor  woman's 
of  sexless  and  ageless  deformity  :   yester- 
day, two  little  children — such  pretty  chil- 
dren— who  had  been  lost,  and  were  being 
taken  to  the  police  station,   the  wee  boy 
stoically  eating  scone  on   the  policeman's 
shoulder,  and  the  wee  girl  trotting  uncon- 
cernedly at  his  side,  with  a  great  semi-cir- 
cle of  the  scone,  about  as  big  as  her 
in  one  hand,  and  the  hem  of  the   police- 
man's trouser  in  the  other  :  a  train  that  I 
saw  going  round   the  outside  of  our  sta- 
tion (I  was  looking  down  from   far  1 
head  on  the  bridge)  on  a  very  curved  line 
of  rails — if  you  had  seen  the  sinuous  g] 
of  it  as  it  turned  slowly  from  one  curve  on 
to  another  ;  lastly,  a  nice  ugly  girl  who  went 
by  me,  smiling  and  looking  so  happy,  that 
1  could  not  help  smiling  myself   am! 
happy  for  a  great  while  after.      '1 
some  of  the  things  that   took  hol< 
I   don't   like   being   so   sensitive    in    town 
though,  for  the  impressions  are  m< 
painful    than    agreeable.      In  the  country 
now,  in  fine  summer  weather,  it  would  be 
different. 

1  amtoactOrsino(the  Duke)  in 

Night  at  the  Jenkins's.      I  could 
that,  it  is  such  a  delightful  part  ;  and  I 
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them  to  put  off  my  rehearsals  to  the  last 
moment,  so  that  I  may  get  a  fortnight  with 
you  in  London,  and  a  fortnight  with  Bob 
in  France,  for  that  must  be  done  this 
time,  coutr  que  coutr.  I  am  not  altogether 
satisfied  that  I  shall  do  Orsino  comme  il 
faut ;  but  the  Jenkins  are  pleased,  and 
that  is  the  great  affair. — Ever  yours, 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

[In  the  interval  between  the  above  let- 
ter and  the  next,  Stevenson  had  paid  his 
first  visit,  in  April,  to  what  was  soon  to 
become  one  of  his  favorite  haunts,  the 
artist  settlement  at  Barbizon  in  the  forest 
of  Fontainebleau.  Staying  in  London 
on  his  way  home,  he  had  had  a  photo- 
graph given  him  of  the  famous  Elgin 
'marble  group  of  the  Three  Fates,  who 
are  the  "  three  women  "  alluded  to  below.] 

17  Heriot  Row,  Edinburgh. 
Sunday  [Spring,  1875,  after  visit  to  London]. 

Here  is  my  long  story  :  yesterday  night, 
after  having  supped,  I  grew  so  restless 
that  I  was  obliged  to  go  out  in  search  of 
some  excitement.  There  was  a  half-moon 
lying  over  on  its  back  and  incredibly 
bright  in  the  midst  of  a  faint  gray  sky  set 
with  faint  stars  :  a  very  inartistic  moon, 
that  would  have  damned  a  picture. 

At  the  most  populous  place  of  the  city 
1  found  a  little  boy,  three  years  old  per- 
haps, half  frantic  with  terror,  and  crying 
to  everyone  for  his  "  Mammy."  This 
was  about  eleven,  mark  you.  People 
stopped  and  spoke  to  him  and  then  went 
on,  leaving  him  more  frightened  than  be- 
fore. But  I  and  a  good-humored  me- 
chanic came  up  together  ;  and  I  instantly 
developed  a  latent  faculty  for  setting  the 
hearts  of  children  at  rest.  MasterTommy 
M  urphy  (such  was  his  name)  soon  stopped 
crying,  and  allowed  me  to  take  him  up 
and  carry  him  ;  and  the  mechanic  and  I 
trudged  away  along  Princes  Street  to  find 
his  parents.  I  was  soon  so  tired  that  I 
had  to  ask  the  mechanic  to  carry  the 
bairn  :  and  you  should  have  seen  the  puz- 
zled contempt  with  which  he  looked  at 
me,  for  knocking  in  so  soon.  He  was  a 
good  fellow,  however,  although  very  im- 
practicable and  sentimental  ;  and  he  soon 
bethought  him  that  Master  Murphy  might 
catch  cold  after  his  excitement,  so  we 
wrapped  him  up  in   my  greatcoat.     "To- 


bauga  (Tobago)  Street"  was  the  address 
he  gave  us  ;  and  we  deposited  him  in  a 
little  grocer's  shop  and  went  through  all 
the  houses  in  the  street  without  being  able 
to  find  any  one  of  the  name  of  Murphy. 
Then  I  set  off  to  the  head  police  office, 
leaving  my  greaf  coat  in  pawn  about 
Master  Murphy's  person.  As  I  went  down 
one  of  the  lowest  streets  in  the  town,  I 
saw  a  little  bit  of  life  that  struck  me.  1 1 
was  now  half-past  twelve  :  a  little  shop 
stood  still  half-open,  and  a  boy  of  four  or 
five  years  old  was  walking  up  and  down 
before  it,  imitating  cockcrow.  He  was 
the  only  living  creature  within  sight. 

At  the  police  offices,  no  word  of  Master 
Murphy's  parents  ;  so  I  went  back  empty 
handed.  The  good  groceress,  who  had 
kept  her  shop  open  all  this  time,  could 
keep  the  child  no  longer  ;  her  father,  bad 
with  bronchitis,  said  he  must  forth.  So  I 
got  a  large  scone  with  currants  in  it, 
wrapped  my  coat  about  Tommy,  got  him 
up  on  my  arm,  and  away  to  the  police 
office  with  him  :  not  very  easy  inmy  mind, 
for  the  poor  child,  young  as  he  was — he 
could  scarce  speak — was  full  of  terror  for 
the  "  office,"  as  he  called  it.  He  was  now 
very  grave  and  quiet  and  communicative 
with  me  ;  told  me  how  his  father  thrashed 
him,  and  divers  household  matters.  When- 
ever he  saw  a  woman  on  our  way  he 
looked  after  her  over  my  shoulder  and 
then  gave  his  judgment :  "That's  no  her" 
adding  sometimes,  "she  has  a  wean  wi' 
her" — a  child  with  her.  Meantime,  1  was 
telling  him  how  I  was  going  to  take  him  to  a 
gentleman  who  would  find  out  his  mother 
for  him  quicker  than  ever  1  could,  and 
how  he  must  not  be  afraid  of  him,  but  be 
brave,  as  he  had  been  with  me.  We  had 
just  arrived  at  our  destination — we  were 
just  under  the  lamp — when  he  looked  me 
in  the  face  and  said,  appealingly  :  "  He'll 
no  put  me  in  the  office?  "  And  I  had  to 
assure  him  that  he  would  not,  even  as  1 
pushed  open  the  door  and  took  him  in. 

The  sergeant  was  very  nice,  and  I  got 
Tommy  comfortably  seated  on  a  bench, 
and  spirited  him  up  with  good  words 
and  the  scone  with  the  currants  in  it  ; 
and  then,  telling  him  I  was  just  going  out 
to  look  for  Mammy.  I  got  my  greatcoat 
and  slipped  away. 

Poor  little  boy  !  he  was  not  called  for,  I 
learn,  until  ten  this  morning.    This  is  very 
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ill  written,  and  I've  missed  half  that  was 
picturesque  in  it ;  but  to  say  truth,  I 
am  very  tired  and  sleepy  :  it  was  two  be- 
fore I  got  to  bed.  However,  you  see,  I 
had  my  excitement. 

Monday. 
I  have  written  nothing  all  morning;    I 
cannot  settle  to  it.     Yes — I  will  though. 

10.45. 

And  I  did.  I  want  to  say  something 
more  to  you  about  the  three  women.  I 
wonder  so  much  why  they  should  have 
been  women,  and  halt  between  two  opin- 
ions in  the  matter.  Sometimes  I  think  it 
is  because  they  were  made  by  a  man  for 
men  ;  sometimes  again  I  think  there  is  an 
abstract  reason-  for  it,  and  there  is  some- 
thing more  substantive  about  a  woman 
than  ever  there  can  be  about  a  man.  I 
can  conceive  a  great  mythical  woman,  liv- 
ing alone  among  inaccessible  mountain- 
tops  or  in  some  lost  island  in  the  pagan 
seas,  and  ask  no  more.  Whereas,  if  I  hear 
of  a  Hercules,  I  ask  after  Iole  or  Deianira. 
I  cannot  think  him  a  man  without  women. 
But  I  can  think  of  these  three  deep-breasted 
women,  living  out  all  their  days  on  remote 
hill-tops,  seeing  the  white  dawn  and  the 
purple  even,  and  the  world  outspread  be- 
fore them  forever,  and  no  more  to  them 
forever  than  a  sight  of  the  eyes,  a  hearing 
of  the  ears,  a  far-away  interest  of  the  in- 
flexible heart,  not  pausing,  not  pitying,  but 
austere  with  a  holy  austerity,  rigid  with  a 
calm  and  passionless  rigidity ;  and  I  find 
them  none  the  less  women  to  the  end. 

And  think,  if  one  could  love  a  woman 
like  that  once,  see  her  once  grow  pale  with 
passion,  and  once  wring  your  lips  out  upon 
hers,  would  it  not  be  a  small  thing  to  die? 
Not  that  there  is  not  a  passion  of  a  quite 
other  sort,  much  less  epic,  far  more  dra- 
matic and  intimate,  that  comes  out  of  .the 
very  frailty  of  perishable  women ;  out  of 
the  lines  of  suffering  that  we  see  written 
about  their  eyes,  and  that  we  may  wipe  out 
if  it  were  but  for  a  moment ;  out  of  the 
thin  hands,  wrought  and  tempered  in  ag- 
ony to  a  fineness  of  perception,  that  the 
indifferent  or  the  merely  happy  cannot 
know  ;  out  of  the  tragedy  that  lies  about 
such  a  love,  and  the  pathetic  incomplete- 
ness. This  is  another  thing,  and  perhaps 
it  is  a  higher.  I  look  over  my  shoulder  at 
the  three  great  headless   Madonnas,  and 


ine  lj 


they  look  back  at  me  and  do  not  m< 
see  me,  and  through  and  over  me,  the  foul 
life  of  the  city  dying  to  its  embers  already 
as  the  night  draws  on  ;  and  over  miles  and 
miles  of  silent  country,  set  here  and  there 
with  lit  towns,  thundered  throu  1  and 

there  with  night  expn  t tiering  fire 

and  smoke;  and  away  to  you,  and  they 
see  you ;  and  away  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  and  the  furthest  star,  and  the  blank 
regions  of  nothing;  and  they  are  not 
moved.  My  quiet,  great-kneed,  deep- 
breasted,  well-draped  ladies  of  Necessity, 
I  give  my  heart  to  you  ! — Ever  your  faith- 
ful friend, 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Saturday  [End  of  April,  1875]. 
I  am  getting  on  with  my  rehearsals,  but 
I  find  the  part  very  hard.  I  rehearsed 
yesterday  from  a  quarter  to  seven  and  to- 
day from  four  (with  interval  for  dinner;  to 
eleven.  ^  You  see  the  sad  strait  I  am  in  for 
ink. — A  demai  11. 

Sunday. 

This  is  the  third  ink-bottle  1  have  tried, 
and  still  its  nothing  to  boast  of.  My  jour- 
ney went  off  all  right,  and  I  have  kept 
ever  in  good  spirits.  Last  night,  indeed, 
I  did  think  my  little  bit  of  gaiety  was 
ing  away  down  the  wind  like  a  whiff  of 
tobacco-smoke,  but  to-day  it  has  come 
back  to  me  a  little.  The  influence  of  this 
place  is  assuredly  all  that  can  be  worst 
against  one  ;  mats  1/  faut  latter.  1  was 
haunted  last  night  when  I  was  in  bed  by 
the  most  cold,  desolate  recollections  of  my 
past  life  here ;  I  was  glad  to  try  and  think 
of  the  forest,  and  warm  my  hands  at  the 
thought  of  it.  O  the  quiet  gray  thickets, 
and  the  yellow  butterflies,  and  the  wood- 
peckers, and  the  outlook  over  the  plain  as 
it  were  over  a  sea  !  ()  for  the  good,  fleshly 
stupidity  of  the  woods,  the  body  conscious 
of  itself  all  over  and  the  mind  forgotten, 
the  clean  air  nestling  next  your  skin  as 
though  your  clothes  wer<  mer,  the 

eye   filled  and   content,    the    whole    man 
happy  !      Whereas  here  it   takes  a  pull  to 
hold    yourself    together  ;     it    needs 
hands,  and  a  book  of  stoical  maxims, 
a  sort  of  bitterness  at  the  heart  by  way  of 
armor. 

1  am  so  played  out  with  a  cold  in  my 
eye   that    I    cannot    see    to   write   or  read 
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without  difficulty.  It  is  swollen  horrible; 
so  how  I  shall  look  as  Orsino,  God  knows  ! 
I  have  my  fine  clothes,  tho'.  Henley's 
sonnets  have  been  taken  for  the  Cornhill. 
He  is  out  of  hospital  now,  and  dressed,  but 
still  not  too  much  to  brag  of  in  health, 
poor  fellow,  I  am  afraid. 

Sunday. 
So.  I  have  still  rather  bad  eyes,  and 
a  nasty  sore  throat.  I  play  Orsino  every 
day,  in  all  the  pomp  of  Solomon,  splendid 
Francis  the  First  clothes,  heavy  with  gold 
and  stage  jewelry.  I  play  it  ill  enough,  I 
believe  ;  but  me  and  the  clothes,  and  the 
wedding  wherewith  the  clothes  and  me 
are  reconciled,  produce  every  night  a  thrill 
of  admiration.  Our  cook  told  my  mother 
(there  is  a  servants'  night,  you  know)  that 
she  and  the  housemaid  were  "  just  prood 
to  be  able  to  say  it  was  oor  young  gentle- 
man." To  sup  afterwards  with  these 
clothes  on,  and  a  wonderful  lot  of  gaiety 
and  Shakespearian  jokes  about  the  table, 
is  something  to  live  for.  It  is  so  nice  to 
feel  you  have  been  dead  three  hundred 
years,  and  the  sound  of  your  laughter  is 
faint  and  far  off  in  the  centuries. — Ever 
your  faithful 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

May  5th,   1875,  Wednesday. 

A  moment,  at  last.  These  last  few 
days  have  been  as  jolly  as  days  could  be, 
and  by  good  fortune  I  leave  to-morrow 
for  Swanston,  so  that  I  shall  not  feel  the 
whole  fall  back  to  habitual  self.  The 
pride  of  life  could  scarce  go  further.  To 
live  in  splendid  clothes,  velvet  and  gold 
and  fur,  upon  principally  champagne  and 
lobster  salad,  with  a  company  of  people 
nearly  all  of  whom  are  exceptionally  good 
talkers  ;  when  your  days  began  about 
eleven  and  ended  about  four— 1  have  lost 
that  sentence  ;  I  give  it  up  ;  it  is  very  ad- 
mirable sport,  any  way.  Then  both  my 
afternoons  have  been  so  pleasantly  or- 
cupied  taking  Henley  drives.  I  had  a 
business  to  cany  him  down  the  long  stair, 
and  more  of  a  business  to  get  him  Up 
tin  :  but  while  he  was  in  the  carriage  it 
was  splendid.  It  is  now  just  the  top  of 
spring  with  us.  The  whole  country  is 
mad  with  green.  To  sec  the  cherry-blos- 
som bitten  out  upon  the  black  lirs,  and 
the  black  tirs  bitten  out  of  the  blue  sky, 
wa.s  a  sight   to  .set    before   a   kins.      You 


may  imagine  what  it  was  to  a  man  who 
has  been  eighteen  months  in  an  hospital 
ward.  The  look  of  his  face  was  a  wine 
to  me. — Ever  your  faithful 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Tuesday  [SWANSTON,   May,   1875]. 

I  have  been  so  busy,  away  to 
Bridge  of  Allan  with  my  father  first,  and 
then  with  Simpson  and  Baxter  out  here 
from  Saturday  till  Monday.  I  had  no 
time  to  write  and  as  it  is,  am  strangely 
incapable.  Thanks  for  your  letter.  I 
have  been  reading  such  lots  of  law,  and 
it  seems  to  take  away  the  power  of  writ- 
ing from  me.  From  morning  to  night,  so 
often  as  I  have  a  spare  moment,  I  am  in 
the  embrace  of  a  law-book — barren  em- 
braces. I  am  in  good  spirits  ;  and  my 
heart  smites  me  as  usual,  when  I  am  in 
good  spirits,  about  my  parents.  If  I  get 
a  bit  dull,  1  am  away  to  London  without 
a  scruple  ;  but  so  long  as  my  heart  keeps 
up,  I  am  all  for  my  parents. 

AVhat  do  you  think  of  Henley's  hos- 
pital verses?  They  were  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  me,  but  Stephen  wouldn't 
allow  it — said  it  would  be  pretentious. 

Wednesday. 
I  meant  to  have  made  this  quite  a  de- 
cent letter  this  morning,  masentite.  1  had 
pain  all  last  night  and  did  not  sleep  well, 
and  now  am  cold  and  sickish,  and  strung 
up  ever  and  again  with  another  flash  of 
pain.  Will  you  remember  me  to  every- 
body? My  principal  characteristics  are 
cold,  poverty,  and  Scots  Law — three  very 
bad  things.  Oo,  how  the  rain  falls!  The 
mist  is  quite  low  on  the  hill.  The  birds 
are  twittering  to  each  other  about  the  in- 
different season.  O,  here's  a  gem  for 
you.  An  old  godly  woman  predicted  the 
end  of  the  world,  because  the  seasons  were 
becoming  indistinguishable  ;  my  cousin 
Dora  objected  that  last  winter  had  been 
pretty  well  marked.  "Yes,  my  dear," re- 
plied die  soothsayess  ;  tk  but  I  think  you'll 
find  the  summer  will  be  rather  coampli- 
cated."— Ever  your  faithful        R.  L.  S. 

[June,  1875  :   after  a  visit  to  London.] 

Simply  a  scratch.     All  right,  jolly,  well, 

and  through  with  the  difficulty.     My  lather 

pleased  about  the  Burns.      Never  travel  in 

the  same  carriage  with  three  able-bodied 
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seamen  and  a  fruiterer  from  Kent  :  the 
A.-B.'s  speak  all  night  as  though  they  were 
hailing  vessels  at  sea,  and  the  fruiterer  as 
if  he  were  crying  fruit  in  a  noisy  market- 
place— such,  at  least,  is  my  funeste  expe- 
rience. I  wonder  if  a  fruiterer  from  some 
place  else — say  Worcestershire  —  would 
offer  the  same  phenomenon  ?  insoluble 
doubt.  R.  L.  S. 

Tuesday. 
Forgive  me,  couldn't  get  it  off.  Aw- 
fully nice  man  here  to-night.  Public  ser- 
vant— New  Zealand.  Telling  us  all  about 
the  South  Sea  Islands  till  I  was  sick  with 
desire  to  go  there  :  beautiful  places,  green 
forever  \  perfect  climate  ;  perfect  shapes 
of  men  and  women,  with  red  flowers  in 
their  hair  ;  and  nothing  to  do  but  to  study 
oratory  and  etiquette,  sit  in  the  sun,  and 
pick  up  the  fruits  as  they  fall.  Naviga- 
tor's Island  is  the  place  ;  absolute  balm 
for  the  weary. — Ever  your  faithful  friend, 

R.  L.  S. 

Swanston,  Thursday  [End  of  June,  '75]. 
This  day  fortnight  I  shall  fall  or  con- 
quer [in  his  examination  for  the  Scottish 
Bar].  Outside  the  rain  still  soaks  ;  but 
now  and  again  the  hill-top  looks  through 
the  mist  vaguely.  I  am  very  comfortable, 
very  sleepy,  and  very  much  satisfied  with 
the  arrangements  of  Providence. 

Saturday — no,  Sunday. 
12.45.     Just  been — not  grinding,  alas! 
I  couldn't — but  doing  a  bit  of  Fontaine- 
bleau.      I  don't  think  I'll  be  plucked.      I 


am  not  sure  though  —  I  am  so  bus 

with  this  d d  law,  and  this  Fonl 

bleau  always  at  my  elbow,  and  thi 
(three,   think  of  that  !  )  and   a  stop, 
crying  out  to  me,  "  Finis 
an   entire  end,  make  us  -  shapely, 

viable  creatures  !  "   It's  enough   to  j 
man  crazy.     Moreover,  1  have  my  1 
given  out  now,  which  is  a  fifth  (is  it  fifth? 
I    can't    count)   incumbrance.     At 
you  see  I'm  keeping  jolly  ever  since 
London  business,  which  is  the  great  affair 
for  me,  is  it  not? 

Sunday. 

I've  been  to  church,   and  am  not 
pressed — a  great  step.     I  was  at  that  beau- 
tiful church  my  P.  P.  P.    \ petit  poem 
prose]  was  about.      It  is  a  little  cruciform 
place,   with    heavy  cornices    and    st] 
course  to   match,  and  a  steep  slate  r 
The  small  kirkyard  is  full  of  old   grave- 
stones.    One  of  a  Frenchman  from  Dun- 
kerque — I    suppose   he    died   prisoner   in 
the  military  prison  hard  by — and  one,  the 
most  pathetic  memorial  1  ever  saw.  a 
school-slate,  in  a  wooden  frame,  with  the 
inscription   cut    into   it  evidently  by   the 
father's  own  hand.      In   church,  old   Mr. 
Torrance  preached,  over  eighty,  and  a  relic 
of  times  forgotten,  with  his  black  thread 
gloves  and  mild  old  foolish  face.     One  of 
the  nicest  parts  of  it  was  to  see  John  Inglis, 
the  greatest  man  in  Scotland,  our  Justice- 
General  and  the  only  born   lawyer  I  ever 
heard,  listening  to  the  piping  old  body,  as 
though  it  had  all  been  a  revelation,  grave 
and  respectful. — Ever  your  faithful 

R.  1,. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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A     TALE     OF     SOUTH     AFRICA 


By  William   Charles  Scully 


All  the  days  wherein  the  plague   shall   be  in   him  he  shall  be  defiled  ;    he   is  unclean 
dwell  alone  ;   without  the  camp  shall  his  habitation  be. — LEVITICUS  xiii.  46. 


he  ^hall 
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THE  Magistrate  sat  in  his  office,  deep 
in  thought.  Before  him,  on  his 
desk,  lay  a  pile  of  documents  of 
foolscap  size — clinical  reports  as  to  some 
forty  odd  natives  in  the  district,  who  had 
been  cursed  by  God  with  the  most  bitter  of 
all  curses — the  disease  of  leprosy.  The 
Magistrate  noted  that  the  documents  were 
livid  white  in  color — a  variation  from  the 
orthodox  blue  of  the  ordinary  printed  form, 
and  even  this  trivial  circumstance  seemed 
to  have  an  unpleasant  significance. 

It  was  a  month  since  the  receipt  of  the 
circular  from  the  Government,  directing 
that  the  long-dormant  "Leprosy  Repres- 
sion Act"  be  put  in  force,  and  the  District 
Surgeon  had,  in  the  interval,  been  busy 
riding  from  kraal  to  kraal  in  those  locations 
where  the  disease  existed,  obtaining  the 
voluminous  data  required  in  each  individ- 
ual case.  This  data  had  now  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  fateful  livid  forms,  the  im- 
posing pile  of  which  the  Magistrate  was 
regarding  with  troubled  eyes. 

In  response  to  a  touch  upon  the  bell  a 
smart  looking  native  constable  entered  the 
room,  and  a  message  sent  through  him 
brought  in  Galada,  sergeant  of  the  native 
police,  and  four  of  his  men,  who  stood  be- 
fore- the  desk  in  an  attentive  line.  After 
the  Magistrate's  order  had  been  explained 
to  them,  ( ralada  and  his  men  left  the  room, 
went  to  where  their  horses  stood,  ready 

saddled,  and  rode  forth  respectively  in  live 

different  directions.  The  sun  was  shining 
brightly.      The  season  was  early  summer, 

but  a  light,  refreshing  breeze  was  making 
glad  the  land.    The  previous  day  had  been 

hot,  but  a  short  thunder-storm  at  sunset 
had  cleared  the  atmosphere  and  lowered 
the  temperature,  so  the  morning  was  sweet, 
as   only  a    South  African   morning  can  be 


when  cool,  sea-born  wind  and  gently  ar- 
dent sunbeams  flatter  and  caress. 

Galada,  the  Sergeant,  took  his  course 
along  the  footpath  which  leads  over  the 
bush-covered  "  Blackwater"  Ridge.  To 
his  right  arose,  in  precipitous  terraces,  the 
noble  mass  of  the  Umgano  Mountain. 
The  valleys  were  full  of  long  lush  grass, 
on  which  the  sleek -limbed  kine  were 
greedily  browsing.  The  long-tailed  finches 
lilted  over  the  reeds  in  anxious  pursuit  of 
their  short- tailed,  and  therefore  more 
nimble,  mates;  the  crested  lories  called 
hoarsely  from  the  mysterious  depths  of  the 
jungle. 

As  the  Sergeant  reached  the  higher 
slopes  of  the  ridge,  the  late  flowers  of  re- 
treating spring  became  more  and  more 
plentiful.  The  pink  shields  clustering 
around  the  orchid  stems  were  full  of  strug- 
gling bees  half-smothered  in  yellow  pollen, 
while  over  each  golden  mass  of  mountain- 
broom  a  small  cloud  of  butterflies  hovered. 
Around  the  towering  crags  wheeled  the 
chanting  falcons,  whose  wild  cries  seemed 
to  voice  the  very  spirit  of  the  mountain 
wilderness. 

But  Galada  had  neither  eve  nor  ear  for 
these  things;  his  thoughts  were  almost 
wholly  engrossed  by  the  "  beer-drink  " 
which  he  knew  was  that  day  being  held  at 
the  kraal  of  I  leadman  Rolobele — an  hour's 
ride  away — among  the  foot-hills  of  the 
Drakensberg  Range.  He  knew  that  there 
he  would  find  all  the  headmen  to  whom 
he  had  to  convey  the  Magistrate's  message, 
as  well  as  other  good  company,  and  an  ex- 
cellent brew  of  beer.  Thus  would  be  af- 
forded a  most  fortunate  opportunity  of 
combining  business  and  pleasure. 

When  Galada  arrived  at  his  destination 
he  found  the  "  beer-drink  "  in  full  swing. 
The  men  were  all  sitting  in  a  circle  before 
the    main    entrance    to    the  cattle    kraal, 
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which  was  half-surrounded  by  a  crescent  of 
bee-hive  shaped  huts.  In  the  centre  stood 
several  immense  earthenware  pots  full  of 
the  pink  liquor,  while  several  smaller  pots, 
each  with  a  cleft-calabash  spoon  floating 
in  it,  were  circulating  among  the  guests. 
Galada  removed  the  saddle  from  his  horse, 
let  the  animal  loose  to  join  the  horses  of 
the  other  visitors — which  were  being  herd- 
ed by  a  couple  of  boys.  Then,  after  greet- 
ing the  giver  of  the  feast,  he  joined  the 
circle  of  drinkers. 

But  the  Sergeant  was  far  too  sensible 
a  man  to  allow  pleasure  to  interfere  with 
duty  to  his  own  disadvantage,  so  after 
quenching  his  immediate  thirst  by  empty- 
ing one  of  the  largest  of  the  secondary 
pots,  he  drew  Rolobele  and  the  other  head- 
men aside  for  the  purpose  of  communicat- 
ing to  them  the  Magistrate's  message, 
while  all  were  yet  in  a  state  of  sobriety. 

"  This,  then,  is  the  word  of  Govern- 
ment," said  he.  "The  people  who  have 
'  the  sickness '  (the  Kaffirs  have  no  name 
for  the  disease  of  leprosy)  are  to  be  gath- 
ered together  at  Izolo.  From  there  they 
will  be  sent  on  in  wagons  to  Emjanyana, 
where  they  will  henceforth  dwell.  The 
Magistrate  tells  me  to  warn  you  that  this 
word  is  a  word  which  must  be  listened 
to  and  obeyed." 

The  four  headmen  looked  at  each  other 
in  silence  for  awhile.  Then  Rolobele 
spoke  : 

"  Yes,  we  knew  of  the  coming  of  the 
word  and  we  will  obey.  With  the  old  men 
and  women  there  will  be  no  difficulty,  but 
with  the  young  men — the  son  of  Makanda, 
for  instance — he  will  be  a  difficult  bull  to 
drive  into  the  Emjanyana  kraal." 

"  What !  Makanda's  son,  Mangele,"  ex- 
claimed Galada  in  a  tone  of  surprise;  "he 
that  I  saw  among  the  drinkers;  has  he  got 
it?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  replied  Rolobele.  "  The 
doctor  was  here  last  week  and  found  '  the 
sickness  '  in  his  hand  and  his  knee.  But 
you  knew,  surely,  that  his  mother  died  of 
it  three  years  ago." 

Across  the  heavy  features  of  the  young- 
est of  the  headmen— a  man  named  Xaba 
— the  ghost  of  a  smile  seemed  to  flit. 
Xaba  had  quite  recently  been  appointed 
to  the  headmanship  in  succession  to  his 
father.  There  was  enmity  and  jealousy 
between  him  and  Mangele.   Both  had  been 


paying  their  addresses  to  the  same  girl,  and 
the  suit  of  Mangele  had  prospered.  He 
had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  already  paid  more 
than  one  instalment  of  the  "lobola"* 
cattle,  and  the  wedding  was  expected  to 
take  place  within  a  few  months. 

After  giving  full  instructions  as  to  the 
collection  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers, 
Galada,  accompanied  by  the  others,  re- 
turned to  the  beer-feast  with  a  clear 
science.  After  removing  his  uniform  to 
prevent  its  getting  soiled,  he  borrowed  a 
blanket  from  Rolobele  and  gave  himself 
up  to  enjoyment. 

Mangele  was  the  "great  son  "  of  his 
father,  who  was  so  old  and  infirm  that  he 
slept  away  his  days  and  took  no  further 
interest  in  life.  When  the  weather  was 
cold  he  lay  all  day  long  on  his  mat  next 
to  the  fire-place  in  his  hut — a  little  boy 
being  always  on  duty  to  prevent  the  fire 
either  going  out  or  setting  the  old  man's 
mat  or  blanket  alight.  In  mild  weather 
he  lay  outside  in  the  open.  When  the  sun 
stung  he  sought  the  shady  side  of  the 
hut,  and  groaned  grievously  when  the  pur- 
suing sunbeams  forced  him  to  shift  his 
quarters. 

Makanda  was  a  rich  man,  and,  as  the 
greater  portion  of  his  riches  belonged  to 
his  "  great  house,"  such  would,  conse- 
quently, fall  to  Mangele.  The  latter  had 
many  half-brothers  who  were  older  than 
himself,  but,  his  mother  having  been  the 
"  great  wife,"  he  took  precedence  of  the 
rest  of  the  family. 

A  few  years  previously  Mangele's  moth- 
er, who  had  been  afflicted  with  leprosy  for 
many  years,  died  miserably.  Mangele, 
when  little  more  than  a  boy,  had  quarrelled 
with  his  father  and  run  away  from  home, 
meaning  to  return  no  more.  He  wandered 
far  and  near — sometimes  working  at  the 
docks  at  Cape  Town  or  Mast  London 
sometimes  at  the  gold  or  diamond  mines. 
The  love  of  home  is  always  very  deep  in 
the  Kaffir,  and  Mangele  came  to  find  the 
longing  to  return  to  his  father's  kraal  so 
strong,  that  he  could  no  longer  withstand 
it.  For  some  months  previously  he  had 
suffered  from  a  feeling  oi  painful  weak 
in  his  left  hand  and  wrist,  which  had  made 
it  difficult  for  him  to  use  pick  or  shoveL 

Upon   his  return    Mangele   found    that 

*  The  dowry  paid  by  the  bridegroom  to  t1 

after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  S 
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his  mother  had  died  recently,  and  that  his 
father  had  become  very  feeble  in  mind  and 
body.  But  the  old  man  welcomed  him 
with  open  arms.  Makanda  had  been  badly 
treated  by  his  other  sons,  who,  after  the 
fashion  in  such  cases,  had  begun  to  despoil 
him  of  his  property  in  the  most  baref; 
manner.  Soon  after  his  "great  son's" 
return  old  Makanda  formally  abdicated 
the  headship  of  the  family  in  his  favor  and 
thenceforth  spent  most  of  his  days  and  all 
his  nights  in  peaceful,  dreamless  slumber. 

Mangele's  hand  became  weaker  and 
weaker.  He  found  that  he  could  not  ex- 
ert it  in  the  least  degree  without  suffering 
dull,  gnawing  pain  for  days  afterward. 
Then  the  hand  began  to  swell  and  the 
knuckles  became  distorted.  Shortly  after 
this  a  weakness,  followed  by  a  swelling, 
appeared  in  the  left  knee. 

A  cloud  seemed  to  settle  down  upon  his 
face,  and  his  features  gradually  took  on 
that  strange,  pathetic,  and  by  no  means 
repellant,  look  which  one  so  often  sees  in 
strongly  marked  cases  of  tubercular  leprosy 
before  the  frightful  disfiguring  stage  has  set 
in.  This  look  distinctly  suggests  the  face 
of  a  lion  in  repose.  In  strongly  marked 
cases  the  resemblance  cannot  fail  to  strike 
the  most  careless  observer.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  it  suggestive  of  ferocity,  but  rather 
of  a  deep,  dignified,  and  sombre  sadness, 
with  a  touch  of  that  sublimity  which  be- 
longs to  everything  that  appalls. 

Mangele  knew  well  that  he  was  smitten 
with  the  incurable  disease  of  which  his 
mother  had  died.  He  became  solitary  in 
his  habits  and  would  sometimes  sit  on  a 
stone  outside  his  hut  the  whole  night 
through.  And  the  sombre,  leonine  look 
deepened  upon  his  face  with  the  passing 
of  the  months. 

At  first  Mangele  had,  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases  among  the  Kaffirs,  put  down  his  own 
as  well  as  his  mother's  illness  to  the  ma- 
levolence "f  an  enemy,  and  believed  that 
if  he  could  counteract  the  spell  woven 
against  him,  he  would  recover  his  health. 
but  he  no  longer  deceived  himself  on  this 
score.  The  Kaffirs  are,  as  a  rule,  utterly 
ignorant  of  Nature's  laws  as  such  affect 
the  human  body,  but  Mangele  was  intelli- 
gent to  a  degree  far  above  the  average  of 
his  race.  Moreover,  his  sojourn  among 
the  Europeans  had  given  him  enlighten- 
ment.     Recently   the  dire  significance  of 


his  situation  had  struck  him  to  the  heart. 
Now  and  then  he  would  appear  among 
his  fellows  at  a  "  beer-drink  "  or  other 
function,  but  as  a  rule  he  remained  at 
home  and  brooded  in  solitude  over  his 
doom. 

A  Kaffir  "  beer-drink  "  is  a  very  curious 
and  distinctive  feature  of  South  African 
native  life.  One  peculiarity  of  the  "  beer- 
drink  "  is  that  the  drinkers  pass  through 
several  definite  stages  corresponding  with 
the  amount  of  their  potations.  In  the 
earlier  the  utmost  good-humor  prevails. 
Soon,  however,  comes  a  period  of  boast- 
ing which,  if  different  clans  are  represent- 
ed at  the  gathering,  shortly  changes  into 
one  electric  with  possibilities  of  strife,  for 
vaunting  leads  to  irritation,  recrimination, 
and  eventual  blows. 

A  fierce  quarrel  may  arise  from  some- 
thing utterly  trivial ;  any  two  men  present 
who  dislike  each  other  never  being  at  a 
loss  for  a  casus  belli.  The  mere  mention 
of  an  old  garden  dispute,  or  a  lawsuit  of 
half  a  century  back  between  the  respective 
grandfathers  of  two  men  who  have  reached 
the  critical  point,  is  quite  enough  to  set  the 
sticks  whirling.  Indeed,  beer  seems  to  act 
like  a  kind  of  sympathetic  ink  in  bringing 
every  ancient  and  half-obliterated  griev- 
ance to  the  surface. 

After  the  quarrelsome  stage  succeeds 
one  of  torpor,  and  from  this  the  revellers 
arise  with  appetites  which  only  meat,  and 
plenty  of  it,  can  assuage.  Then,  unless  the 
giver  of  the  feast  be  rich  and  liberal  enough 
to  kill  for  his  guests,  the  flocks  and  herds 
of  the  stock-owners  in  the  vicinity  arc  apt 
to  suffer. 

The  stage  of  boasting  had  been  reached 
when  Galada  and  the  headmen  returned 
to  the  banquet.  On  different  sides  men 
were  declaiming  loudly  of  the  wealth  and 
greatness  of  their  relations,  ancestral  and 
contemporary  —  several  talking  at  the 
same  time.  (ialada's  eye  at  once  sought 
out  Mangele.  the  son  of  Makanda.  who 
had  just  been  mentioned  to  him  as  being 
a  leper.  Mangele  was  a  most  splendid 
specimen  of  manhood.  As  he  lay  naked 
on  his  blanket  in  the  bright  sunshine,  his 
Splendid  torso  and  muscular  limbs  seemed 
to  be  the  very  embodiment  of  health  and 
reposeful  strength.  Looking  more  closely, 
however,  the  Sergeant  was  able  to  notice 
the  signs  of  the  disease  which  had  been 
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mentioned  by  Rolobele.  Superficially,  all 
that  was  wrong  with  the  knee  was  a  slight 
thickening  on  the  outside — so  slight,  in- 
deed, that  Galada  would  certainly  never 
have  noticed  the  thing  had  his  attention 
not  been  drawn  to  it.  Mangele's  left 
hand  was,  however,  distinctly  swollen  and 
distorted.  He  kept  it  concealed  as  much 
as  possible,  hiding  it  under  a  fold  of  the 
blanket  he  lay  upon. 

Mangele's  voice  was  not  heard  among 
those  of  the  boasters.  He  lay  silent  and 
abstracted,  slightly  apart  from  the  others, 
drinking  deeply  and  apparently  taking  no 
notice  of  the  Babel  around  him.  For  an 
instant  he  looked  up  as  Xaba  joined  the 
circle,  and  the  glances  of  these  two  seemed 
to  flash  at  each  other  like  spears.  Then 
Mangele  took  another  long  draught  of 
beer  and  bent  his  head  lower  than  before. 

"  We  of  the  Radebe,"  shouted  'Mzon- 
do,  a  fierce-looking  savage,  who  had  a 
heavy  ivory  armlet  above  his  left  elbow, 
"  Hau — there  are  none  like  us ;  we  are  the 
black  cattle  of  the  pastures.  My  father 
was  a  bull  with  a  strong  neck  and  I  am  his 
calf.  Look  at  our  sticks  in  a  fight — look 
how  the  strangers  come  to  seek  our  daugh- 
ters in  marriage.  Wau — but  we  are  a  race 
of  chiefs — a  great  people." 

"We  of  the  Amahlubi,"  shouted  one 
'Mbulawa,  "  were  never  tillers  of  the  fields 
of  the  Amagcaleka,  nor  were  our  daugh- 
ters taken  as  concubines  by  the  sons  of 
Hintza.  We  were  bulls  when  the  Radebe 
were  oxen." 

At  this  reference  to  the  captivity  of  the 
Radebe,  half  a  century  previously,  all  pres- 
ent of  that  clan  leaped  to  their  feet  and 
seized  their  sticks.  Rolobele,  however, 
managed  to  restore  tranquillity.  The  ma- 
jority of  those  present  were  Hlubis.  The 
headman  rebuked  'Mbulawa  for  his  rude- 
ness. Then,  in  the  course  of  a  long  anctelo- 
quent  speech  he  adroitly  led  the  thoughts 
of  his  guests  to  an  episode  in  which  both 
clans  had  equally  covered  themselves  with 
glory.  Thus  was  the  anger  appeased  and 
the  danger  of  a  breach  of  the  peace  avert- 
ed for  the  moment. 

Xaba,  who  had  for  some  time  been 
drinking  heavily  in  silence,  began  to  dis- 
pute with  one  Fodo  over  the  merits  of 
some  old  family  quarrel  which  had  been 
settled  many  years  previously.  The  som- 
bre eye  of  Mangele  followed  every  gesture 


of  his  enemy.     Fodo  was  a  small  man,  and 
Xaba,  who  in  spite  of  his  size  was  rather 
cowardly,  began  to  address  him  in   i 
insulting  terms.   Suddenly  Mai 
to   his  feet,  seized   his  sticks,  rode 

across  the  circle  toward  the  bully.      Xaba 
drew   back  before  his  assailant,  while  a 
number  of  Mangele's  friends  threw  t 
selves  in  his   course  and  prevented   him 
from  reaching  his  enemy. 

Under  the  Territorial  Law,  the  giver  of 
a  beer-party  is  responsible  for  any  bn 
of  the  peace  that  may  occur  at  it.  This 
cumstance,  and  the  fact  of  the  ant's 

presence,  impelled  Rolobele  to  strain  every 
nerve  to  prevent  fighting.  After  some 
difficulty  the  two  furious  men  were  forced 
away  in  different  directions  ;  they,  all  the 
time,  shouting  insult  and  defiance  at  ea<  h 
other.     At  length  Xaba  called  out : 

"You — bull  with  the  water  in  your  b< 
— your  days  are  over.  To-morrow  you 
will  be  tied  up  with  the  sick  oxen  at  Em- 
janyana.  If  you  do  not  believe  me,  ask 
Galada.  Good-by  ;  I  am  now  going  to 
see  Nosembe." 

Mangele  at  once  ceased  from  shouting 
and  struggling,  and  allowed  himself  to  be 
led  away  without  resistance.  His  head 
was  bent,  and  his  heavy,  leonine  features 
set  themselves  into  a  sombre,  tragic  mask, 
out  of  which  his  eyes  seemed  to  blaze. 


II 


On  the  day  after  the  transmission  of  the 
Magistrate's  message  the  different  head- 
men concerned  went  round  among  their 
respective  locations  and  warned  the  lepers 
to  assemble  at  a  certain  spot  near  l/olo  in 
ten  days'  time.  Mangele  received  the  mes- 
sage in  silence.  His  relations,  who  h 
him  for  having  prevented  their  spoliation 
of  old  Makanda,  were  delighted  at  the 
prospect  of  getting  rid  of  him,  but  they 
wisely  retrained  from  expressing  their  feel- 
ings on  the  subject  in  his  presence. 

Nosembe  and   Mangele  wer  bed 

to  each  other  in  a  manner  somewhat 
among  the  uncivilized  natives. 
the  handsomest  girl  in  the  neighbor! 
and  several  other  men    besides  X 
wished  to  marry  her.      She  had  n< 
pected  for  a   moment    that  In 
suffering  from  the  dread,  nam 
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that  tilled  the  bones  with  water,  and  when 
in  the  course  of  the  next  few  days  it  came 
to  be  whispered  that  Mangele  was  one  of 
those  who  had  to  go  into  confinement  at 
Emjanyana,  she  laughed  at  the  report. 
Later,  Xaba  spoke  of  it  to  her  and  she  spat 
at  him  in  her  fury  at  the  insult.  When, 
however,  she  heard  her  father  and  brothers 
discussing  the  question  of  the  return  of  the 
dowry  cattle  she  knew  that  the  rumor  was 
true,  and  her  whole  soul  revolted  at  the 
injustice.  Mangele  was  the  strongest  and 
handsomest  man  in  the  neighborhood — 
why  should  he  be  locked  up  like  a  crim- 
inal because  he  happened  to  have  a  sore 
place  upon  his  hand?  She  at  once  made 
up  her  mind  that  if  her  lover  had  to  go, 
she  would  follow  him  into  captivity. 

Three  days  Nosembe  waited  in  the  hope 
that  Mangele  would  visit  her,  but  she 
waited  in  vain,  so,  on  the  fourth  night,  she 
arose  from  her  mat  after  all  the  others  had 
gone  to  sleep,  crept  out  of  the  hut,  and 
sped  along  the  pathway  which  led  over 
the  divide  beyond  which  his  kraal  was 
situated. 

The  night  was  sultry  and  the  sky  was 
brightly  starlit  as  Nosembe  glided  between 
the  patches  of  scrub  which  dappled  the 
hill-side  at  the  back  of  the  kraal.  She 
knew  the  hut  which  Mangele  occupied  by 
himself  ;  all  she  feared  was  that  the  dogs 
might  give  the  alarm  and  some  of  the 
people  come  out  and  see  her.  As  she 
crouched  behind  a  bush  the  dogs  sudden- 
ly set  up  a  chorus  of  barking  and  rushed 
down  the  hill-side  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  kraal  in  pursuit  of  a  supposed  enemy. 
1 1  ere  was  her  chance  ;  she  sprang  up  and 
ran  swiftly  down  the  slope  to  Mangcle's 
hut. 

Mangele  was  sitting  on  a  stone  in  front 
of  the  doorway,  in  an  attitude  expressive 
«>!  the  deepest  dejection.  Bis  head  was 
bowed  upon  the  arms  which  rested  upon 
his  bent  knees,  and  the  corner  of  his 
blanket  was  drawn  over  it  as  though  he 
could  not  bear  even  the  light  of  the  gen- 
tle stars.  He  heard  Nosembc's  footstep, 
and  lifted  his  sombre  face.  For  a  few 
seconds  the  two  regarded  each  other  si- 
lently ;  then  the  girl  flung  herself  to  the 
ground  at  the  man's  feet  and  broke  into 
a  passion  of  tears. 

Mangele  lifted  Nosembe  from  where 
she  lay    and    clasped    her  closely    to  him. 


Her  sobs  ceased,  but  it  was  long  before 
either  spake  a  word.  The  girl  was  the 
first  to  break  the  silence  : 

"It  is  not  true  that  you  have  to  go  to 
Emjanyana." 

"  It  is  true." 

••  But  you  are  not  sick,"  she  rejoined, 
passionately.  "  You  are  stronger  than 
other  men.  And  you  have  done  no 
wrong.  How,  then,  can  they  put  you  in 
prison?  " 

"  I  am  sick,"  he  replied,  in  a  heart- 
broken voice  ;  "  my  bones  are  filling  with 
water.  It  is  right  that  I  go  away.  I  am 
a  dead  man." 

••  Then  I  will  go  with  you." 

"  No,  that  cannot  be,"  he  replied,  in  a 
voice  broken  by  emotion  ;  "no  woman 
can  go  to  Emjanyana  unless  she  have  'the 
sickness  ;  '  and  then  the  men  and  women 
have  to  dwell  apart." 

"  MoimamOy"  she  wailed.  "  You  can- 
not leave  me — your  child  quickens  even 
now.  You  have  paid  the  dowry  and  I 
am  your  wife.  I  will  sit  at  the  gate  at 
Emjanyana  until  they  let  me  in." 

Day  was  almost  breaking  when  Man- 
gele led  Nosembe  back  into  the  scrub  to 
the  footpath  by  which  she  had  come. 
They  bade  each  other  farewell,  after  ar- 
ranging to  meet  on  the  following  night  in 
the  same  wav. 

Nosembe  had  not  gone  very  far  before 
she  met  her  father  and  two  of  her  broth- 
ers, who,  when  they  had  discovered  her 
absence,  guessed  where  she  had  gone  to 
and  started  out  to  seek  for  her.  She  met 
their  railing  and  reproaches  with  the  ut- 
most composure.  However,  when  night 
again  came  she  found  herself  so  carefully 
guarded  that  escape  was  impossible,  so  she 
was  unable  to  keep  the  appointment  with 
her  lover. 

\|angelc  waited  the  whole  night  through, 
hoping  against  hope  that  she  would  come, 
lie  correctly  guessed  the  cause  of  her 
absence.  When  day  broke  he  took  his 
sticks  and  went  forth  to  carry  out  a  design 
he  had  formed  in  the  course  of  his  long 
vigil. 

During  the  next  forty-eight  hours  he 
personally  visited  every  one  of  the  lepers 
belonging  to  his  clan  in  the  district,  and 
arranged  with  them  to  meet  a  day  later  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Residency. 

In   the  morning,  just  after  the   Magis- 
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trate  had  reached  his  office,  he  received  a 
message  asking  him  to  meet  the  lepers 
under  a  certain  tree,  where,  by  tacit  un- 
derstanding, they  had  been  accustomed  to 
assemble  on  the  rare  occasions  when  they 
required  to  communicate  direct  with  the 
authorities.  Soon  afterward  he  walked  to 
the  spot,  which  was  situated  in  a  kloof 
about  three  hundred  yards  distant. 

There  they  sat.  twenty-four  in  number. 
Ten  of  them  were  women.     All,  with  the 


the  gracious  human    lines  had    b< 
[iterated    by    a   slow,    fell    pr< 
awful  than  the  snal  ig  or  the  1  . 

ning's  stroke. 

Over   what    remained   of   n< 
countenance  seemed  to   h< 
tion    of  that  strange,  L<  look   which 

was    so    strongly    marked    in    the   - 
Mangele  ;  and  to  the  Magistrate  it 
as  if  this  were  the  only  relief  from  a  horror 
almost  too  absolute  to  look  upon  for  long 


The  girl  flung  herself  to  the  ground  at  the  man's  feet.  —  Page 


exception  of  Mangele,  were  old.  What 
an  awful  spectacle  they  afforded,  these 
four  and  twenty  human  creatures  ;  all  save 
one  crushed  almost  out  of  human  Sem- 
blance by  the  wheels  of  the  chariot 
of  pitiless,  unregarding  Nature.  There, 
against  the  lovely  background  of  grace- 
ful fern  and  fragrant  clematis,  beneath 
the  twinkling,  poplar -like  leaves  of  the 
spreading  erethryna-tree — through  which 
the  blue  sky  smiled — were  huddled  these 
poor  sufferers  without  hope  of  relief, 
guiltless  vessels  marred  by  the  mysterious 
hand  of  The  Great  Potter.  Twisted  limb 
and  crumbling  stump,  visages  from  which 
Vol.  XXV.— 23 


and  keep  his  senses.  It  was  as  though 
what  Schopenhauer  called  "the  genii 
the  genus  "  had  arisen  from  the  depths 
of  being  to  protest  mutely  against  this 
piteous  desecration  of  its  temple  by  un- 
regarding Nature  and  iron-visaged  ! 
It  was  the  very  sublimation  1  pa 

thos,  in  the  presence  o\  which  pity  seemed 
to  die  oi  its  own  intensity. 

All  but  Mangele  sat   upon  the   ground 
and  endeavored   to  hide,  so  far 
sible,  their  worst  individual  disfi 
but  he  stood  forth  as  though  | 
scions  o\  his  almost  per 
met  the  Magistrate's   s)  m] 
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with  his  sombre,  lion-like  gaze.  Then, 
after  the  usual  salutations.  Mangele  began 
his  speech.  As  is  usual  with  natives  to 
whom  oratory  is  an  inborn  art,  his  de- 
livery was  excellent  and  full  of  dignity  : 

"  We,  men  and  women  who  are  dead, 
though  living,  come  to  our  Father,  the 
Government,  to  ask  for  a  little  thing. 

"  God,  whom  the  White  Man  has 
taught  us  to  know,  smote  us  with  this 
sickness  which  has  filled  our  bones  with 
water  for  marrow  and  caused  our  quick 
flesh  to  rot  slowly,  like  dead  wood.  We 
acknowledge  that  it  is  only  right  we 
should  be  separated  from  other  men,  so 
that  we  may  not  give  the  disease  to  those 
who  are  clean,  but  we  cannot  dwell  apart 
from  our  kindred,  our  cattle  and  the  fields 
wherein  our  fathers  saw  the  corn  growing 
when  they  were  little  children — therefore 
we  wish  to  die  now,  this  day.  Then  will 
the  sickness  die  with  us,  and  our  Father, 
the  Government,  will  not  be  put  to  any 
further  trouble  on  our  account. 

"  What  we  ask  of  the  White  Chief,  our 
Magistrate,  is  this :  that  he  now,  be- 
fore the  Sun  has  begun  to  fall,  send 
hither  his  policemen  with  rifles,  and  bid 
them  shoot  us  skilfully  so  that  we  may 
suffer  little  pain." 

Then  turning  to  his  companions,  who 
had  heard  him  in  silence,  he  added  : 

"  My  brothers  and  sisters — children  of 
my  Father — tell  our  Chief  if  I  have  spoken 
the  right  word." 

An  eager  murmur  of  assent  followed. 

"  Yes,  our  Chief,  he  has  spoken  the  one 
word  which  is  in  all  our  hearts  ;  kill  us 
here,  but  send  us  not  to  dwell  apart  from 
our  homes  and  our  kindred." 

It  was  some  little  time  before  the  Mag- 
istrate was  able  to  command  his  feelings 
sufficiently  to  admit  of  his  speaking. 
When  they  saw  that  he  was  about  to  re- 
ply, his  miserable  hearers  leant  forward 
with  every  appearance  of  the  keenest  in- 
terest. In  his  heart  he  knew  that  what 
[he  poor  creatures  asked  for  was  lor  them 
the  best.  llis  compassion  was  so  deep 
that  he  could  have  slain  them  with  his 
own  hand. 

"  The  word  you  have  spoken,"  he  said, 
"lias  -one  through  my  heart  like  tin-  bul- 
let you  have  asked  for.  What  can  I  sa\ 
tor  your  comfort?5  Go,  my  poor  broth- 
ers and    sisters    whom    God   has    afflicted 


so  sorely.  In  the  place  to  which  your 
Father,  the  Government,  is  sending  you, 
neither  hunger  nor  cold  will  afflict  you  ; 
you  will  have  many  friends  and  your 
days  will  be  passed  in  peace.  The  thing 
you  ask  for  I  may  not  give,  for  the  Law- 
allows  it  not.  My  heart  will  be  with  you 
in  your  exile." 

Then  a  wail  of  anguished  protest  went 
up  from  the  miserable  crowd  : 

"  Law — what  have  we  to  do  with  the 
Law — we  who  aredead  already?  We  can- 
not dwell  in  a  strange  place.  Kill  us  and 
put  us  under  the  ground  on  which  we 
have  lived  our  lives.  Send  the  policemen 
with  the  rifles  to  us  here  at  this  spot — we 
will  not  shrink." 

After  the  Magistrate  had  withdrawn,  the 
poor  creatures  continued  their  lamenta- 
tions for  some  time.  Then  they  seemed 
to  fall  into  a  condition  of  apathy.  Man- 
gele sat  silently  apart,  with  the  corner  of 
his  blanket  drawn  over  his  head.  This, 
of  late,  had  become  his  habitual  attitude. 
Eventually  he  arose  and  called  for  at- 
tention : 

11  Listen,  0  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
sickness  ;  the  thing  which  the  Magistrate 
may  not  do  on  account  of  the  Law  we 
may  yet  do  for  ourselves.  .  .  .  To- 
morrow night  at  sundown  let  us  meet  at 
the  Wizard's  Rock.  There  we  may  die 
as  painlessly  as  by  a  rifle.  To-day  and 
to-morrow  let  us  look  our  last  upon  our 
kindred,  our  cattle,  and  the  land  our 
fathers  dwelt  in.  To-morrow  night  we 
will  go  down  with  the  sun." 


Ill 


Tin:  Wizard's  Rock  derives  its  name 
from  the  circumstance  that  in  the  old  days 

before  the  advent  of  civilized  govern- 
ment— it  was  the  place  of  execution   of 

those  hapless  creatures  who  were  con- 
demned for  the  supposed  practice  of 
witchcraft. 

Before  the  rule  of  the  European  in 
South  Africa  there  was.  among  the  na- 
tives, a  strong  recrudescence  from  time  to 
time  of  the  lamentable  belief  that  the  land 
was  full  of  malevolent  wizards  and  witches, 
who  spent  most  of  their  time  in  weav- 
ing deadly  spells  against  man  and  beast. 
The  consequences  were  terrible  ;  men  and 


Mangele  helped  the  weaker  to  ascend. 


women  were  put  to  death  upon  the  flimsi- 
est suspicion ;  torture  of  the  most  horrible 
kind  was  freely  resorted  to,  and  the  wild- 
est confession  wrung  from  the  agonized 
lips  of  some  was  taken  as  absolute  con- 
firmation of  the  most  preposterous  appre- 
hensions. 

Not  more  than  thirty  years  ago  many 
a  dolorous  procession  wended  its  way  up 
to  this  jutting  peak,  from  the  base  of 
which,  hundreds  of  feet  below,  a  slope, 
covered  with  noble  forest,  fell  away  to 
a  deep  and  rapid  river.  The  doomed 
wretch  would  be  blindfolded  and  placed, 
standing,  at  the  edge  of  the  precipice. 
Then  the  executioner  would  deal  him  a 
smashing  blow  on  the  side  of  the  head 
with  a  heavily  knobbed  stick,  and  thus 
hurl  him  into  the  abyss. 

Among  the  broken  rocks  below,  the 
curious  may,  even  at  this  late  day,  find 
fragments  of  human  bones.  The  place 
has  an  evil  reputation  ;  no  native  boy 
cares  to  go  near  it ;  no  bribe  would  in- 
duce one  to  visit  it  alone.  Now  and 
then  a  few  of  the  bolder  spirits,  finding 
themselves  in  the  forest,  make  an  excur- 
sion to  the  foot  of  the  great  rock,  but 
they  steal  along  breathlessly  from  tree  to 
tree  and  from  stone  to  stone,  taking  cover 
at  each  and  listening  fearfully  lest  the  rest- 
less "  imishologu" — the  spirits  of  the  wick- 
ed ones  who  have  died  violently — should 
be  unseasonably  awake.  Then  the  fall  of 
a  dead  bough,  the  rush  of  a  troop  of 
monkeys  through  the  branches,  the  slight- 
est unfamiliar  echo  from  the  beetling  crag. 
will  send  them  flying  toward  the  open  in 
speechless  terror,  with  ashen-gray  faces 
and   staring   eyes.      Afterward    they   will 


boast  loudly  to  their  friends  of  the  bravery 
evinced  in  the  visit,  omitting,  of  course, 
all  reference  to  the  invariable  panic. 

The  day  following  the  assembling  of 
the  lepers  at  the  Magistracy  died  splen- 
didly. To  seaward  the  milk-white  thun- 
der-clouds which  marked  the  track  of  the 
monsoon  towered  into  the  deep  azure,  and 
when  the  sun  began  to  sink  behind  the 
great  mountain  range  to  westward,  every 
stately  vapor-turret  took  on  a  changing 
glory,  while  in  the  inky  vaults  between  in- 
cessant lightnings  played. 

Since  early  in  the  afternoon  the  poor 
lepers  had  been  laboriously  ascending 
the  mountain  by  the  different  footpaths. 
Many  were  hardly  able  to  hobble,  but 
these  were  assisted  by  others  whose  legs 
were  not  so  badly  affected.  Mangele  bore 
upon  his  broad  back  an  old  man  whose 
feet  had  completely  crumbled  away.  I  cav- 
ing this  poor  creature  at  the  summit  he  re- 
turned and  helped  the  weaker  among  the 
others  to  ascend.  The  sun  was  still  some 
little  distance  above  the  horizon  when  the 
last  of  the  self-doomed  band  sank  pa' 
at  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  Of  the  four  and 
twenty  who  had  come  to  the  Residency 
to  interview  the  Magistrate,  twenty  had 
assembled  at  the  Rock.  The  others,  three 
women  and  a  man.  had  felt  their  com 
fail  them,  so  had  decided  to  accept  their 
less  violent,  though  dreaded,  fate  an 
to  Emjanyana. 

'Mpofu,  the  oldest  ot  the  men.  d] 
his    shapeless    frame    to    a   stone    against 
which  he  leant,  supporting  himself   by  his 
stick  at  the  same  time.     He  tremb 
lently  and  made  several  attempts 
he  succeeded  in  speaking.      IT 


"  I  ,ii.  w  ell,  bn  ithers  and  siste 
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came  in  a  husky  quaver.  The  others 
turned  toward  him  with  an  air  of  expec- 
tancy. 

"  It  is,"  he  said,  "  a  long  time  since  I 
last  stood  on  this  spot.  I  was  then  hardly 
a  man  ;  Hintza  was  Chief.  We  came  here 
to  look  upon  the  killing  of  Gungubele, 
who  was  'smelt  out'  for  having  bewitched 
his  elder  brother.  I  leant  my  head  over 
the  edge  of  the  rock  and  listened  for  the 
thud  of  his  body  as  it  struck  the  stones,  far 
down.  I  thought  the  wind  had  borne  it 
away,  but  at  length  it  struck  me  like  a 
club.  Many  seasons  have  since  passed, 
but  that  sound  has  ever  since  been  in 
my  ears.  And  now  —  when  my  body 
falls " 

A  shudder  passed  through  the  crouch- 
ing creatures;  one  or  two  of  the  women 
began  to  whimper  and  a  few  near  the  verge 
drew  back  with  looks  of  terror.  Mangele 
sprang  to  his  feet. 

"  What  is  this?  "  he  cried  in  an  angry 
voice ;  "  has  'the  sickness '  filled  your  heart 
as  well  as  your  bones  with  water,  oh, 
'Mpofu,  my  father  ?  Is  yours  the  voice 
that  calls  dogs  thirsty  for  death  back  from 
the  fountain  ?  Was  it  not  your  word  that 
made  me  the  leader  of  this  army  of  dead 
men  who  are  yet  alive — and  will  you  now 
turn  them  back  on  the  day  of  battle? 
Shame  on  you.  Listen  to  me,  oh,  my 
brothers,  and  not  to  this  old  man  whose 
heart  shrinks  because  of  a  sound  he  heard 
on  a  day  before  we  were  born.  I  am 
young  and  death  is  more  bitter  to  the 
young  than  to  the  old.  My  kraal  is  full 
of  cattle  ;  the  dowry  has  been  paid  for  my 
bride,  yet  I  stand  here  to-day  and  am  not 
afraid  to  die.  Listen  now  to  a  new  word 
in  a  strange  tongue,  but  a  word  which  you 
nevertheless  may  understand  if  you  will  : 

"  For  a  long  time  I  have  known  that 
my  sickness  was  like  your  own — the  sick- 
ness that  no  doctor  can  cure.  Through  the 
long  nights,  when  others  slept,  I  have  sat 
alone  under  the  stars,  and  the  voices  of 
the  darkness  have  taught  me  many  things. 
Now,  the  greatest  and  strangest  of  these 
things  was  this  :  that  I  loved  you  who 
have  suffered  through  your  long  lives  what 
I  am  but  beginning  to  suffer,  and  it  is  out 
of  that  love  that  I  have  brought  you  here 
to-day  to  put  an  end  to  your  pain.  Out 
of  the  darkness  came  another  strange  word, 
a  word  which  has  taught  me  how  to  die,  to 


die  with  my  eyes  open  ;  but  I  could  not 
bear  to  die  and  leave  you  helpless  in  the 
pain  you  have  endured  so  long.  All  this 
is  the  wisdom  which  I  have  learned  from 
those  voices  of  which  the  dark  full." 

When  Mangele  ceased  speaking  his 
hearers  broke  out  into  loud  wailing.  One 
of  the  women  crept  shrinkingly  to  the 
verge  of  the  precipice,  glanced  over  the 
edge,  and  drew  bark  with  a  shriek.  Then 
she  covered  her  lace  with  her  blanket  and 
lay  upon  the  ground,  grovelling.  The 
others,  who  had  silently  watt  lied  her, 
broke  into  renewed  and  terror-stricken 
wails  as  she  drew  back.  Mangele  once 
more  began  to  speak,  a  note  of  thunder 
in  his  voice  ;  all  at  once  shrank  into  si- 
lence. 

"  This  will  I  do  for  the  sake  of  the  love 
1  bear  you,  and  for  that  ye  know  not  your 
own  minds,  nor  what  is  good  for  you  ; 
this  will  I  do  because  my  heart  is  strong 
where  ypurs  is  wreak :  I  will  hurl  you  one 
by  one  over  the  rock  and  then  follow  you 
myself.  Look  your  last  upon  the  sun.  oh 
my  brothers  and  sisters  whom  I  love,  for 
you  are  about  to  die." 

At  this  the  wretched  creatures  grovelled 
about  Mangele's  feet,  beseeching  him  to 
spare  their  lives.  They  would,  they  said. 
go  to  Emjanyana  and  live  peacefully  like 
cattle  in  the  kraal  of  their  father,  the  Gov- 
ernment. Their  hearts  were  full  of  water  ; 
they  were  old  and  weak .  They  would  not 
have  minded  death  by  shooting,  at  the 
Residency,  but  this  was  an  evil  place 
which  bore  a  bad  name  from  the  most  an- 
cient days.  The  House  of  Death  was  cold 
and  the  road  to  it.  over  the  steep  cliff  and 
the  sharp  stone  beneath,  painful.  Even 
though  they  were  sick  they  still  could  feel 
thewTarmth  of  the  sun.  If  he  loved  them, 
let  Mangele  leave  them  until  Death  came 
of  his  own  accord  and  sought  them  out. 

.Mangele  stood   with  bent    head   in   the 
middle  of  the  prostrate  crowd  ami  listened 
to  their  piteous  pleadings.    When  at  length 
he  lifted  his  face  a  change  had  come  over 
it — a  wistful,  transfiguring  gentleness  had 
taken  die  place  of  the  look  o\  stern  n 
nation  it   had   borne   when  lie  las:    s] 
Silencing  the  wailing  creatures  with  a  e 
lire,  he  said  : 

"  Peace,  peace  ;    your      words     i 
made  me  weak.     Live,  then,  sii 
to  die/" 
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Mangele  stepped  from 
en  niching  throng  and  took 
the  very  verge  of  the  cliff.  '1 
just  about  to  disappear  ;  its 
beams  swept  across  the  world  and  seemed 
to  search  out  and  reveal  every  noble  curve 
and  graceful   line  in  the  ebon  limbs  and 


the 
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trunk  of  the  splendidly  propor- 
tioned man  who  was  about  to 
destroy  his  beauty  to  save  it 
from  loathsome  decay — they  lit 
the  noble  face  and  head  until 
these  took  on  a  sublime  look 
of  leonine  anguish  and  the  som- 
bre eyes  seemed  to  glare  a  tre- 
mendous indictment  against 
Nature  and  Fate. 

"  Farewell,  brothers  and  sis- 
ters who  have  not  been  taught 
how  to  die.  Tell  the  girl  No- 
sembe that  my  thoughts  were 
of  her  as  I  sped  to  the  sharp 
rocks." 

As  he  spoke  the  last  word 
Mangele  sprang  backward  over 
the  cliff.  Old  'Mpofu  and  a 
woman  shut  their  eyes  and  bent 
their  heads  sideways  toward 
the  verge.  A  few  seconds  af- 
terward a  heavy  thud  from  be- 
low smote  on  the  ears  of  all. 
A  low  groan  broke  from  their 

lips 

A  sound  of  approaching  foot- 
steps and  labored  breathing  was 
heard,  and  just  afterward  a  tall 
young  woman  stepped  in  among 
the  huddled  throng.  It  was 
Nosembe  who,  having  heard  a 
rumor  of  the  impending  trag- 
edy, hastened  to  join  the  man 
she  loved  and  die  with  him. 

"  Ho,  ye  who  are  here,"  she 
said,  after  her  eye  had  swept 
around  the  circle.  "  how  is  it 
then  that  your  leader  has  not 
come?  But  there  is  his  blanket 
and  his  stick  ;  speak  :  where  is 
Mangele,  my  lover?  " 

No    one    dared    to    answer  ; 
all     sank     their     faces     to    the 
earth. 
*     ■  ---  '•  Ha  !"    Nosembe   cried,  "I 

see  the  truth  ye  dare  not  speak 
— he    is   dead   and    ye   are   not 
ashamed   to  be  alive. 
He  waits  for  me.      .      .      .      1  take  him  his 
unborn  child." 

Then,  with  a  long,  shrill  call  upon  her  lov- 
er's name,  Nosembe  leaped  into  the  abyss. 

Shortly  after  these  events,  on  a  day  that 
was  a  dream  of  beauty,  a  couple  of  wagons 
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drawn  by  long  teams  of  oxen  crossed  the 
Lunda  Divide  by  the  road  to  Emjanyana. 
In  the  wagons  were  seated  those  of  the 
lepers  who  were  unable  to  walk.  Hob- 
bling after  them  came  the  rest,  a  dreary 
band,  their  heads  bent,  their  whole  appear- 
ance suggestive  of  stolid  and  hopeless 
misery.  None  attempted  to  turn  back. 
They  had  attained  the  calm  of  consent. 

When  the  top  of  the  divide  was  reached 
the  drivers  called  a  halt  for  the  purpose 
of  breathing  the  oxen.  The  poor  lepers 
gazed  back  long  and  lovingly  at  the  val- 
leys wherein  they  had  dwelt  all  their  lives 
and  which  they  never  more  would  see. 


No   tear   was   shed  ;   not    a   word 
spoken  ;    not   a   sigh    or  a  groan    broke 
the  silence.      The  police  who  formed   the 
escort  had  dismounted  for  a  spa<  e  at   the 
side  of  the  road. 

After  a  few  minutes  Sergeant  Galada 
signed  to  the  drivers  to  proceed,  and  the 
wagons  rumbled  heavily  down  the  slope. 
The  lepers  sat  on  the  ground,  still 
ing  backward,  and  seemingly  unconscious 
that  the  wagon  had  gone  forward. 

Then  the  policemen  came  up  and 
gently — very  gently — urged  the  exiled 
and  disinherited  creatures  to  continue 
their  journey. 
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ASCETICISM 

By   Elisabeth   Mary  Warren   Fay 

So,  dear,   I   find  you.     After  many  days 
God  brings  me  to  your  dwelling-place  at  last. 
And  all  the  years  of  wandering  are  past. 
How  have  I   sought  you  !      By  what  trackless  ways  ! 
Threading  the  desert  where  the  sky  ablaze 
Sucked  up  the  water  ;   then  where  ice  made  fast 
The  meagre  springs,   and  the  pale  sun.   aghast. 
Sent  down  in  vain  his  white  unwarming  rays. 


And  now   I   find  you  !      O,  my  love,   bend   low, 

Lay  your  dear  hand  upon  my  weary  head  : 

I  think  I  knew  that  I   should  find  you  so. 

Are  these  your  tears  ?     That   1   am  weak,   you  said, 

And  old,   and  in  my   steps  the   snow   is  red  ? 

Be  glad,   dear  love  !      I   did  not   even   know. 
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TIMK  did  pass  —in  days  and  weeks  of 
that  quiel  sort  which  make  us  forgel 
in  actual  life  that  such  is  the  wax- 
in  good  stories  also.  Innumerable  crops 
were  growing  in  the  fields,  countless  ships 
were  sailing  or  steaming  the  monotonous 
leagues  of  their  long  wanderings  from  port 
to  port,  some  empty,  some  heavy-laden, 
like  bees  bet  ween  garden  and  hive  : 

The  corn-tops  were  ripe  and  the  meadows  were 
in  bloom 
And  the  birds  made  music  all  the  day. 

Many  of  our  days  must  be  not  the  wine, 
but  only  small  bits  of  the  vine,  of  life.  We 
cannot  gather  or  eat  them  ;  we  can  only  let 
them  grow,  branch,  blossom,  get  here  and 
there  green  grapes  scarce  a  tenth  of  a  tithe, 
in  bulk  or  weight,  of  the  whole  growth,  and 
"in  due  season — if  we  faint  not"  pluck 
the  purpled  clusters.  And  as  the  vine  is 
— much,  too,  as  the  vine  is  tended,  so 
will  be  the  raisins  and  the  wane.  There 
is  nothing  in  life  for  which  to  be  more 
thankful,  or  in  which  to  be  more  diligent, 
than  its  intermissions.  'I'his  is  not  my  ser- 
monizing. I  am  not  going  to  put  every- 
thing off  upon  "  Senda,"  but  really  this 
was  hers.  I  have  edited  it  a  trifle  ;  her 
inability  to  make  in  her  pronunciation  a 
due  difference  between  wane  and  vine 
rather  dulled  the  point  of  her  moral. 

Fontenette  remarked  to  her  one  Sunday 
afternoon  in  our  garden,  that  she  must 
have  got  her  English  first  from  books. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  I  didt.  Also  I  have 
many,  many  veeks  English  conversations 
K'smi!i>  befo'e  Ajne'ica.  But  I  cannot  se 
p'onunciation  gel  ;  because  se  spelling. 
I  [ah  !      1  can  not  sat  spelling  get  !  " 

( '.  but  didn't  1  want  to  offer  my  ser- 
vices ?  but.  like  Bunyan's  Christian,  I 
recalled  a  text  and  so  got  by  ;  which  text 
was  the  wise  saying  of  that  female  Sol- 
omon, "  se  aunt  of  mymuss-er" — "One 
man  can't   ever'sing  have,  and  mine" — 


establishment  is  already  complete.  Mean- 
time, Mrs.  fontenette,  from  farthest  off 
in  our  group,  had  slipped  around  to  the 
Baroness  and  spoke  something  low.  strok- 
ing her  downy  fan  and  blushing  with  that 
damsel  sweetness  of  which  her  husband 
was  so  openly  fond. 

"  0  no,  I  sank  you  !  "  answered  Senda, 
in  an  undulating  voice.  "  1  sank  you  ve'y 
much,  but  I  cannot  take  se  time  to  come 
to  yo'  house,  and  I  cannot  let  you  take 
se  trouble  too  come  too  mine.  No,  if  I 
can  have  me  only  se  right  soughts,  and  find 
me  se  right  vords  for  se  right  soughts,  1 
sink  I  leave  se  p'onunciation  to  se  mercy 
of  P'ovidence." 

Mrs.  Fontenette  blushed  as  prettily  as  a 
child,  and  let  her  husband  take  her  hand 
as  he  said,  "The  Providence  that  wotrn' 
have  mercy  on  such  a  pronunshation  like 
that— ah  well,  'twould  have  to  become 
ve'y  unpopular  !  " 

"Anyhow,"  cooed  Senda,  "  I  risk  it;" 
and  then  to  his  wife — "  For  se  present  siss 
betteh  I  sew  for  you  san  spell  tor  you." 

Thus  was  our  fair  neighbor  at  every 
turn  overmatched  by  the  trustful  love  of 
the  man  and  watchful  love  of  the  woman, 
whose  fancied  inferiority  was  her  excuse 
for  an  illicit  infatuation  :  an  infatuation 
which  little  by  little  became  a  staring  fact 
— only  not  to  fontenette.  You  know,  you 
can  hide  such  a  thing  from  those  who  love 
and  trust  you,  but  not  Ion-'  from  those 
who  do  not  ;  and  if  you  are  not  old  in  sin 
— Flora  and  the  Baron  were  infants — you 
will  almost  certainly  think  that  a  condition 
hid  from  those  who  love  and  trust  you  is 
hid  from  all!  (>  fools  !  the  very  urchins 
of  the  playground  will  presently  have 
found  you  otit  and  be  guessing  at  broken 
laws,  though  there  be  only  broken  faiths, 
and  the  anguish  of  first   steps  in  perfidy. 

We  could  not  help  but  see.  and  yet  for 
all  our  seeing  we  could  not  help.  The 
matter  never  took  on  flagrancy  enough  to 
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give  ever  so  kind  an  intervener  a  chance 
to  speak  with  effect.  It  was  pitiful  to  see 
how  little  gratification  they  got  out  of  it, 
especially  she,  with  that  silly  belief  in  her 
ability  to  rekindle  his  spiritual  energies 
and  lift  him  into  the  thin  air  of  her  trans- 
cendentalisms ;  slipping,  nevertheless,  bit 
by  bit,  down  the  precipitous  incline  be- 
tween her  vaporous  refinements  and  his 
wallowing  animalisms  ;  too  destitute  of  the 
love  that  loves  to  give,  or  of  courage,  or 
of  cunning,  to  venture  into  the  fires  of  real 
passion,  but  for  ever  craving  flattery  and 
caresses,  and  for  their  sake  forever  hold- 
ing him  over  the  burning  coals  of  unful- 
filled desire. 

How  could  we  know  these  things  so 
positively?  By  the  entomologist ;  the  child 
of  science.  Science  yearns  ever  to  know 
and  to  tell.  Truth  for  truth's  sake  !  He 
had  no  strong  moral  feeling  against  a  lie  ; 
but  he  had  never  had  the  slightest  use  for 
a  lie,  and  a  prevarication  on  his  tongue 
would  have  been  as  strange  to  him  as 
castanets  in  his  palms.  Guile  takes  alert- 
ness, adroitness  ;  and  the  slim  pennyworth 
of  these  that  he  could  command  he  used 
up,  no  doubt,  on  Fontenette.  I  noticed 
that  after  an  hour  with  the  Creole  he 
always  looked  tortured  and  exhausted. 
With  us  he  was  artless  to  the  tips  of  his 
awful  finger-nails.  Nor  was  Mrs.  Fonte- 
nette a  skilful  dissembler ;  sne  over-con- 
cealed things  so  revealingly.  Then  she  was 
so  helplessly  enamoured  and  in  so  child- 
ish a  way.  I  venture  one  of  the  penalties 
almost  any  woman  may  have  to  pay  for 
bringing  to  the  altar  only  the  consent  to  be 
loved  is  to  find  herself,  some  time,  at  last. 
far  from  the  altar,  a  Titania,  a  love's  fool. 
Our  Titania  pointed  us  to  the  fact  that  the 
Baron's  wife  never  tried  to  divert  his  mind 
from  the  one  pursuit  that  enthralled  it  ; 
and  she  borrowed  one  of  our  garden  alleys 
in  which  to  teach  him — grace-hoops  !  He 
never  caught  one  from  her  nor  threw  one 
that  she  could  catch  ;  but,  ah  !  with  her 
coaxing  and  commanding,  her  sweet  taunt- 
ing and  reprimanding  and  his  utter  lack  of 
surprise  at  them,  how  much  she  betrayed ! 
Fontenette  came,  learned  in  a  few  throws, 
and  was  charmed  with  the  toys — a  genuine 
lover  always  takes  to  them  kindly — but 
Mrs.  Fontenette  was  by  this  time  tired, 
and  she  never  again  felt  rested  when  her 
husband  mentioned  the  game. 
Vol.  XXV.— 24 


Furthermore,  their  countenances — hers 
and  the  entomologist's — especially  when 
in  repose — you  could  read  the  depths  of 
experience  they  had  sounded,  by  the  1 
and  shadows  that  came  and  went,  or 
stayed  there,  as  one  may  read  the  depths 
of  a  bay  by  the  passing  of  wind  and  light, 
day  by  day,  over  its  waters — particularly 
if  the  waters  are  not  very  dec]). 

They  made  painful  reading.  "What  de- 
grees of  heart- wretchedness  came  and  went 
or  stayed  with  them,  we  may  have  over — 
we  may  have  underestimated.  God  knows. 
Mrs.  Fontenette  grew  visibly  older  and  l<  ss 
pretty,  yet  more  nearly  beautiful,  in  two 
months  ;  while  he,  by  every  sign,  v. 
gradually  awakening  back — or,  shall  we 
not  say,  being  now  first  born  ? — to  life 
through  the  pangs  of  a  torn  mind  ;  mind. 
not  conscience  ;  but  pangs  never  of  sated, 
always  of  the  famished  sort. 

It  was  he  who  finally  put  the  very  seal 
of  confirmation  upon  both  our  hopes  and 
our  fears.  The  time  was  the  evening  of 
the  same  Sunday  in  whose  afternoon  his 
wife  had  declined  those  transparent  spell- 
ing-lessons. A  certain  preacher,  noted 
for  his  boldness,  was  drawing  crowds  by 
a  series  of  sermons  on  the  text  (King 
James  version),  "Be  thou  clean  ;"  or,  ac- 
cording to  Senda's,  "  Be  zow  clean,"  and 
our  fat  neighbor  and  his  wife  took  us.  all 
six,  to  hear  him.  His  pew  was  well  to  the 
front  and  we  were  late,  so  that  going  down 
the  aisle  unushered,  with  him  in  the  lead, 
husband  and  spouse,  husband  and  spouse. 
four  couples,  we  made  a  procession  which 
became  embarrassingly  amusing  as  the 
preacher  simultaneously  closed  the  Script- 
ure lesson  with,  "  And  Noah  went  in,  and 
his  sons,  and  his  wife,  and  his  sons'  wives 
with  him  into  the  ark." 

That  has  been  our  fat  neighbor's  best 
joke  ever  since,  though  he  always  says 
after  it,  "  The  poor  Baron  !  "  and  often 
adds — "and  poor  Mrs.  Fontenette!  Lit- 
tle did  we  think."  etc.  But  he  has  never 
even  suspected  their  secret.  The  ent 
mologist  was  the  last  oi  our  pew-full  to 
give  heed  to  the  pulpit.  When  the  preach- 
er said  that  because  it  was  a  year  oi  state 
elections,  for  which  we  ought  already  to 
be  preparing,  he  had  in  his  first  discoui  - 
touched  upon  political  purity — cleanness 
of  citizenship — the  Baron  showed  no  in- 
terest.     He  still   showed   none  when    the 
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speaker  said  again,  that  because  the  pes- 
tilence was  once  more  with  us — that  was 
in  the  terrible  visitation  of  1878 — he  had 
devoted  his  second  discourse  to  the  hide- 
ous crime  of  a  great  city  whose  voters  and 
tax-payers  do  not  enable  and  compel  it  to 
keep  the  precept,  "Be  thou  clean."  I 
thought  of  the  clean  little  home  from  whose 
master  beside  me  came  no  evidence  that 
he  thought  at  all.  But  the  moment  the 
preacher  declared  his  purpose  to  consider 
now  the  application  of  this  great  com- 
mand to  the  individual  life  and  character 
of  man  and  woman  as  simply  man  and 
woman,  the  entomologist  became  the 
closest  listener  in  the  crowded  throng. 

The  sermon  was  a  daring  one.  I  was 
struck  by  the  shrewd  concessions  with 
which  the  speaker  defined  personal  purity 
and  the  various  false  conceptions  of  it  that 
pass  current ;  abandoning  the  entrenched 
hills,  so  to  speak,  of  his  church's  tradi- 
tional rigor  and  of  many  conventional 
rules,  and  drawing  after  him  into  the  un- 
fortified plain  his  least  persuadable  hear- 
ers of  whatever  churchly  or  unchurchly 
prejudice,  to  surround  them  finally  at  one 
wide  sweep  and  receive  their  unconditional 
surrender.  His  periods  were  not  as  em- 
barrassing to  a  mixed  audience  as  my  ci- 
tations would  indicate.  Those  that  I  bring 
together  were  wisely  subordinated  and 
kept  apart  in  the  discourse,  and  ran  to- 
gether only  in  minds  like  my  own,  eager 
for  one  or  two  other  hearers  to  be  spe- 
cially impressed  by  them.  And  one,  at 
least,  was.  Before  the  third  sentence  of 
the  main  discourse  was  finished  the  fierce- 
ness of  the  Baron's  attention  was  provok- 
ing me  to  ask  myself  whether  a  conscience 
also  was  not  coming  to  birth  in  him. 

In  a  spiritual-material  being,  said  the 
speaker,  the  spirit  has  a  rightful,  happy 
share  in  every  physical  delight,  and  no 
physical  delight  need  be  unclean  in  which 
the  spirit  can  freely  enjoy  its  just  share  as 
senior  member  in  the  partnership  of  soul 
and  body.  Without  this  spiritua.  partici- 
pation it  could  not  be  clean,  though  church, 
state,  and  society  should  jointly  approve 
and  command  it.  Mark,  1  do  not  answer 
for  the  truth  of  these  things;  that  is  quite 
outside  of  our  story.  The  commonest  er- 
ror, he  said,  of  those  who  covet  spiritual 
cleanness  is  to  seek  a  purification  of  self 
for    self-purification's   sake.       The    Baron 


grunted.  He  was  drinking  in  the  words  ; 
had  forgotten  his  surroundings.  Only 
those  are  clean,  continued  the  speaker, 
whose  every  act,  motive,  condition  is  or- 
dered according  to  their  best  knowledge 
of  the  general  happiness,  whether  that 
happiness  is  for  the  time  embodied  in 
millions,  or  in  but  one  beyond  themselves. 
Through  errors  of  judgment  they  may  fall 
into  manifest  outward  uncleannesses  ;  but 
they,  and  none  but  they,  are  clean  within. 
Because  women,  he  went  on,  are  in  every 
way  more  delicately  made  than  men,  we 
easily  take  it  for  granted  they  are  more 
spiritual.  From  Genesis  to  Revelation 
the  Bible  never  does  so.  It  is  amazing 
how  feeble  a  sense  of  condemnation  wom- 
en— even  as  compared  with  men — often 
show  for  the  spirit  of  certain  misdeeds 
if  only  it  be  unaccompanied  by  the  mis- 
deed's performance  ;  or  what  loathing  so 
many  of  them — "  of  you,"  he  really  said, 
and  the  Baron  grunted  as  though  his  ex- 
perience had  been  with  droves  of  them 
— what  loathing  so  many  of  you  heap 
upon  certain  things  without  reference  to 
the  spirit  by  which  they  are  accompanied 
and  on  which  their  nobility  or  baseness, 
their  cleanness  or  foulness,  entirely  de- 
pends. Nothing  is  unclean  that  is  to  no 
one  anywhere  unjust  or  unkind ;  and 
nothing  is  unjust,  unkind,  or  unclean  which 
cannot  easily  be  shown  to  be  so  without 
inventing  an  eleventh  commandment.  To 
him,  he  said,  no  uncleanness  was  more 
foul  than  that  which,  not  for  kindness,  or 
for  righteousness,  but  for  a  fantastical,  self- 
centred  refinement,  invents  some  eleventh 
commandment  to  call  that  common  which 
God  hath  cleansed  ;  to  call  anything  bru- 
tish which  the  incarnation  of  the  soul  has 
made  sacred  to  spotless  affections.  The 
Baron  muttered  something  in  German, 
and  Fontenette  shut  his  mouth  tight  and 
straightened  up  in  approbation. 

At  the  close  of  the  service  we  were  not 
out  of  the  pew  before  our  escort  was  in- 
troducing Senda  to  his  friends  in  front  and 
behind  as  busily  and  elaborately  as  if  that 
was  what  we  had  come  for.  Twice  and 
again  she  cast  so  anxious  an  eye  upon 
her  husband,  from  whom  Mrs.  Fontenette 
had  wisely  taken  shelter  behind  hers,  that 
1   softly  said   to  her,  "  We'll  take  care   of 


him. 


A  care  he  was.      All  the  way  down  the 
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aisle,  amid  the  peals  of  the  organ,  he  com- 
mented on  the  sermon  aloud,  mostly  to 
himself  but  also  to  whichever  of  us  he 
could  rub  his  glasses  against.  Sometimes 
he  mistook  others  for  us  until  they  stared. 
His  face  showed  a  piteous,  weary  distress, 
his  thin  hair  went  twenty  ways,  he  seemed 
scarcely  to  know  where  he  was  or  how  to 
take  his  steps,  and  presently  was  saying 
to  a  strange  lady  crowded  against  him,  as 
though  it  was  with  her  he  had  been  talk- 
ing all  along : 

"  Undt  vhy  shall  ve  haf  t'at  owfool 
troubple?  No-o,  t'at  vould  kill  me  !  I 
am  not  a  cat  to  keep  me  alvays  clean — 
no  more  as  a  hogk  to  keep  me  always  not 
clean.  No,  I  keep  me — owdside — inside 
— always  so  clean  as  it  comes  eassy,  undt 
I  leave  me  so  dirty  as  it  comes  eassy." 

I  took  his  arm  into  mine — his  hand 
was  hot  —  and  drew  him  on  alone. 
"  Undt  t'ose  vomens,"  he  persisted  in  the 
vestibule,  "  t'ey  are  more  troubple  yet  as 
t'eir  veight  in  goldt  !  I  vish,  mine  Gott  ! 
t'ere  be  no  more  any  vomens  ut  all  undt 
ve  haf  t'e  shiltern  by  mutchinery." 

On  the  outer  steps  I  sprang  with  others 
to  save  a  young  girl,  who  had  stumbled, 
from  pitching  headlong  to  the  sidewalk. 
Once  on  her  feet  again,  after  a  limp  or 
two  she  walked  away  uninjured  ;  but 
when  I  looked  around  for  my  real  charge 
he  was  not  in  sight.  I  hurried  to  Fon- 
tenette  and  his  wife  a  few  steps  away,  but 
he  was  not  with  them.  The  three  of  us 
turned  back  and  came  upon  the  rest  of 
our  group,  but  neither  had  they  seen  him. 
Our  other  neighbor  said  he  must  have 
got  into  a  car.  I  asked  Senda  if  it  was 
likely  he  would  go  home  without  trying  to 
find  us,  and  she  replied  that  he  might  ; 
but  when  we  had  all  looked  at  one  another 
for  a  moment  she  added,  with  a  distinct 
tremor  of  voice,  "  I  sink  he  iss  not  ve'y 
veil.  I  sink  he  is  maybe — I  ton't  know, 
but — I — I  sink  he  iss  not  ve'y  veil."  She 
averted  her  face. 

She  agreed  with  us,  of  course,  that 
there  was  no  call  for  alarm,  and  my  wife 
and  I  had  to  plead  that  we  could  not,  the 
six  of  us,  let  her  go  home,  away  down- 
town, alone,  while  we  should  go  as  far  the 
other  way  and  remain  all  night  ignorant 
of  her  husband's  whereabouts.  So  our 
next  door  neighbor,  my  wife,  and  I  went 
with  her,  and  his  wife  and  the  Fontenettes 


went  home  ;  for  a  conviction  probably 
common  to  us  all,  but  which  no  one 
cared  to  put   into   downright  .  was 

that  the  entomologist,  whether  dazed  or 
not,  might  wander  up  to  one  of  our 
homes  in  preference  to  his  own.  In  the 
street-car  and  afterward  for  a  full  hour 
at  her  house,  Senda  was  very  silent,  only 
saying  now  a  little  and  then  a  little  more. 

"  He  iss  all  right  !  He  vill  sure  come. 
Many  times  he  been  avay  se  whole  night. 
Sat  is  se  first  time  I  am  eveh  afraid  ;  is 
sat  se  vay  when  commencing  to  grow 
old?     Yes,  I  sink  sat  is  se  reason." 

When  we  had  been  at  her  cottage  for 
nearly  an  hour,  my  neighbor  started  out 
on  a  systematic  search  ;  and  half  an  hour 
later,  I  left  my  wife  with  her  and  went  also. 

About  one  o'clock  in  the  night,  I  came 
back  as  far  as  the  corner  nearest  her 
house,  but  waited  there,  by  appointment, 
with  my  neighbor;  and  very  soon — step- 
ping softly — he  appeared. 

"  No  sign  of  him  ?  " 

"  None." 

"Well,  then,"  he  said,  "  I  think  we 
ought  to  tell  the  police  at  once." 

I  advanced  some  obvious  objections. 
"  At  any  rate,"  I  said,  "go  in,  will  you, 
please,  and  see  if  he  hasn't  come  home, 
while  we  were  away." 

"  Why,  yes,  that  is  the  first  thing," 
laughed  he,  and  went. 

As  I  waited  for  him  in  the  still  street,  I 
heard  far  away  a  quick  footstep,  and  by 
and  by  saw  a  man  pass  under  a  distant 
lamp,  coming  toward  me.  I  looked  with 
all  my  eyes.  Just  then  my  neighbor  tame 
back.  "  Listen,"  I  murmured.  "  Watch 
when  that  man  comes  under  the  next 
light."      He  watched. 

"  It's  Fontenette!  " 

"Well,"  said  the  Creole  as  he  joined 
us,  "he's  yondeh  all  right — except  sick. 
Yes,  he  couldn't  tell  anybody  where  to 
take  him,  and  a  doctor  found  that  letteh 
on  him  print'  outside  with  yo'  uptown 
address,  and  so  he  put  him  in  a  tab  an' 
sen'  him  yondeh,  and  sen'  word  lie  muz 
'ave  been  sick  sinze  sev'l  hours,  an" 
him-in-bed-quick  don't  lose-a-minute." 

"And    so    he's    in    bed    at    my    h 
now?"   I  put  in  approvingly. 

'•Ah.no!     [  couldn' -do-like-that ;  but 
I  do  the  bes'  I  could  :  he  is  at  my  'or. 
bed.     An'  my  own  doctor  sen'  wend  what 
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to  do  an'  he'll  come-in-the  mawning.  And 
(to  our  neighbor)  yo'  madame  do  uz  that 
kineness  to  remain  with  Madame  Fon- 
tenette  whiles  I'm  bringing  his  wife." 

At  the  cottage  my  companions  remained 
outside.  As  I  entered  Senda  caught  one 
glance  and  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  mine  huss- 
bandt  is  foundt  andt  is  anyhow  alife!  " 

"  Yes,"  I  replied — and  for  one  who  had 
never  taken  regular  lessons  in  white-lying, 
I  think  I  did  well  enough.  "  But  he's  sick. 
Mr.  Fontenette  met  him  and  took  him  to 
his  house.  He's  there  now  with  Mrs. 
Fontenette  and  Mrs.  Blank.  Get  a  change 
of  dress  and  come,  we'll  all  go  together. " 

Senda  stared.     "A  shange  of ?" 

Then,  with  a  most  significant  mingling 
of  relief  and  new  distress,  she  said,  "  Ah, 
I  see !  "  And  looking  from  me  to  my 
wife  and  from  my  wife  to  me,  while  she 
whipped  her  bonnet  ribbons  into  a  bow, 
she  cried,  with  shaking  voice  and  stream- 
ing eyes  : 

"Oh,  sank  Kott!  Sank  Kott!  It  iss 
only  se  yellow  feveh." 

No  sick  man  could  have  been  better 
cared  for  than  was  the  entomologist  at 
our  neighbor's  over  the  way.  "  The 
fever,"  as  in  the  Creole  city  it  used  to  be 
sufficiently  distinguished,  is  not  so  deadly, 
nor  so  treacherous,  nor  nearly  so  repulsive, 
as  some  other  maladies,  but  none  requires 
closer  or  more  ceaseless  attention.  After 
successive  days  and  nights  of  unremitting 
vigilance,  should  there  occur  a  moment- 
ary closing  of  the  nurse's  eyes,  or  a 
turning  from  the  bedside  for  a  quarter  of 
a  minute,  the  irresponsible  patient  may 
attempt  to  rise  and  may  fall  back  dying 
or  dead.  So,  the  attendant  must  have  an 
attendant.  In  the  case  of  the  entomol- 
ogist, his  wife  became  the  bedside  nurse 
and  sentinel.  In  the  next  room,  now 
and  then  my  wife,  as  frequently  our  fat 
neighbor's,  but  by  far  the  most  of  the 
time,  Mrs.  Fontenette,  was  her  assistant. 
When    Senda.    while    the    patient    dozed, 

stole  brief  moments  of  sleep  to  keep  what 
she  could  of  her  overtasked  powers,  her 
place  was  always  filled  by  Fontenette, 
who  as  often  kept  his  promise  to  call  her 
the  instant  her  husband  should  rouse. 
Thus  we  brought  our  precious  entomol- 
ogist through  the  disorder's  first  crisis, 
which    generally    conies    exactly    on    the 


seventy-second  hour,  and  in  due  time 
through  the  second,  which  falls,  if  I  re- 
member aright,  on  the  ninth  day.  What 
I  do  recall  with  certainty,  was  that  it  came 
on  one  of  the  days  of  the  city's  heaviest 
mortality  and  that  two  of  our  children, 
and  my  next  neighbor's  wife,  came  down 
with  the  scourge.  And  O,  the  beautiful 
days  and  the  beautiful  nights!  It  seemed 
the  illusion  of  a  dream,  that  between  such 
land  and  sky,  there  should  be  not  one 
street  in  that  embowered  city  unsmitten 
by  sorrow  and  death.  Out  of  yonder  fair 
home  on  the  right,  they  carried  yesterday, 
the  loved  mother  of  five  children — but  the 
Baron  is  better.  From  this  one  on  the 
left,  will  be  borne  to-morrow  such  a  man 
as  no  city  can  lightly  spare,  till  now  a 
living  fulfilment  of  the  word  "Be  thou 
clean  " — but  the  entomologist  will  be  ever 
so  much  better. 

To  be  glad  of  it,  you  needed  only  to 
hear  Senda  allude  to  him  as  "  Mine  huss- 
bandt."  Why  did  she  never  mention  him 
in  any  other  way?  The  little  woman  was 
a  riddle  to  me.  I  did  not  see  how  she 
could  give  such  a  man  such  a  love,  and 
yet  I  never  could  see  but  she  was  as  frank 
as  a  public  record.  Stranger  still  was  it 
how  she  could  be  the  marital  partner — 
the  mate,  to  speak  plainly — of  such  a  one 
without  showing  or  feeling  the  slightest 
spiritual  debasement.  Finally,  however, 
I  caught  some  light.  I  had  stepped  over 
to  ask  after  "Mine  hussbanut,"  everyone 
else  of  us  being  busy  with  our  own  sick. 
Senda  was  letting  Fontenette  take  her 
place  in  the  sick-room,  which,  of  course, 
was  shut  close.  I  entered  silently  the 
room  in  front  of  it,  and  perceiving  that 
Mrs.  Fontenette  had  drawn  her  into  the 
other  front  room,  adjoining — a  door  stood 
half  open  between — and  was  tempting  her 
with  refreshments,  I  sat  down  to  await 
their  next  move.  So  presently  I  began  to 
hear  what  they  said  to  each  other  in  their 
gentle  speculations. 

'•  \  wife  who  has  realised  her  ideal." 
Mrs.  Fontenette  was  saying,  when  Senda 
interrupted  : 

11  Ah  !  vhat  rife  is  sat?  In  vhat  part 
of  se  vorldt  does  she  lif,  and  how  long  she 
is  marriedt?  No-o,  no  !  Sare  is  only 
vim  kindt  of  vife  in  se  whole  vorldt  vhat 
realise  her  ideal  hussbandt  :  and  sat  is 
se  vife  vhat  idealise  her  real  hussbandt. 
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Also  not  se  hussbandt  and  se  vife  only; 
I  sink  you  even  cannot  much  Christ-yan- 
ity  practise  vis  anybody — close  related — 
vissout  you  idealise  sem.  But  ze  huss- 
bandt and  vife — You  remembeh  sat  seh- 
mon,  '  Be ' — O  yes,  of  course.  Veil,  sat 
is  vun  sing  se  preacher  forget  to  say — 
May  be  he  haf  not  se  time,  but  I  sink 
he  forget  :  sat  sere  is  no  hussbandt  in  se 
whole  vorldt — and  also  sare  is  no  vife — 
so  sp'  —  spirit  —  spirited?  no,  ah,  yes — 
spiritual ! — yes,  sank  you.  Vhen  I  catch 
me  a  bigk  vord  I  am  so  proudt,  yet,  as 
I  hadt  caught  a  fish  !" 

I  was  willing  to  believe  it,  but  thought 
how  still  more  true  it  was  of  Mrs.  Fon- 
tenette.  But  the  gentle  speaker  had  not 
paused.  "Sare  iss  no  vife  so  spiritual" 
she  repeated,  triumphantly,  "and  who  got 
a  hussbandt  so  spiritual,  sat  eeser  vun — 
do  you  say  '  eeser  vun'?  " 

"  Either  one,"  said  her  hostess,  reas- 
suringly. 

"  Yes,  so  spiritual  sat  eeser  vun  can 
keep  sat  rule  inside — to  be  perfect'  clean, 
if  sat  vun  do  not  see  usseh  vun  idealise." 

I  made  a  stir — Hmm  !  Whereupon  she 
came  warily  to  the  door.  I  sat  engrossed 
in  a  book  and  wishing  I  could  silently 
crawl  under  it  snake  fashion  ;  but  I  could 
feel  her  eyes  all  over  me,  and  with  them 
was  a  glimmering  smile  that  helped  them 
to  make  me  tingle  as  she  softly  spoke. 

"  Ah  !  See  se  book-vorm  !  He  iss  all 
eyes  and  ee-ahs.     Iss  it  not  so?  " 

"  Pardon,"  I  murmured  ;  "  did  you 
spe' — has  any  one  been  speaking  and  I 
have  failed  to  give  attention?  " 

"  O  no,  sir  !  I  sink  not  !  Veil,  you  are 
velcome  to  all  you  haf  heardt ;  but  I  am 
ve'y  much  oblige'  to  you  for  yo'  '  hmm.' 
It  vas  se  right  sing  in  se  right  place.  But 
do  you  not  sink  I  shouldt  haf  been  a 
pre- each  eh?     I  love  to  preach." 

I  said  I  knew  of  three  men  in  one 
neighborhood  with  whom  she  might  start 
a  church,  and  asked  how  was  the  Baron. 
Improving — would  soon  be  able  to  sit  up. 
She  inquired  after  my  children. 

It  was  quite  in  accord  with  a  late  phase 
of  Mrs.  Fontenette's  demeanor  that  she 
did  not  appear  until  I  mentioned  her. 
She  had  not  come  near  me  by  choice 
since  the  night  the  Baron  was  found  and 
sent  to  my  address,  although  I  certainly 
was  in  every  way  as  nice  to  her  as  I  had 


ever  been,  and  I  was  not  expecting  no- 
be  less  so.     I  asked  her  if  a  superb  r 
blooming  late   in  August  was  not  worth 
crossing  to  our  side  of  the   way  I 
She  knew,  of  course,  that  sooner  or  later, 
as  the  best  of  a  bad  choice,  she  must  allow 
me  an  interview  ;  yet  now  she   was  about 
to  decline  on  some  small  excuse,  when  her 
eyes   met   mine,  and   she  saw  that  in  my 
opinion  its  time  had  come.      So  she  marie 
her  excuses  to  her  guest  and  went  with  me. 

She  gave  the  rose  generous  notice  and 
praise,  and  as  she  led  the  way  back  lin- 
gered admiringly  over  flower  after  flower. 
Yet  she  said  little  ;  more  than  once  she 
paused  entirely  to  let  me  if  I  chose  change 
the  subject,  and  when  at  the  gate  I  did  so, 
she  stood  like  a  captive,  looking  steadily 
into  my  face  with  eyes  as  helpless  as  a 
half-fledged  bird's  and  as  lovely  as  its 
mother's.  When  I  drew  something  from 
my  breast-pocket,  they  did  not  move. 

"  This,"  I  said,  "  is  the  letter  that  was 
found  on  the  Baron  the  night  he  was  taken 
ill.  Your  husband  handed  it  to  me  suppos- 
ing, of  course,  I  had  written  it,  as  it  was  in 
one  of  my  envelopes,  and  he  happens  not 
to  know  my  handwriting.  But  I  did  not 
write  it.  I  had  never  seen  it,  yet  it  was 
sent  in  one  of  my  envelopes.  I  haven't 
mentioned  it  to  anyone  else,  because — you 
see? — I  hope  you  do — I  thought — well, 
frankly,  I  thought  if  I  should  mention  it 
first  to  you  I  might  never  need  to  men- 
tion it  to  anyone  else."  I  waited  a  mo- 
ment and  then  asked,  eyes  and  all  : 
"  Who  could  have  sent  it?  " 

"Isn't,"  she  began,  but  her  voice  failed, 
and  when  it  came  again  it  was  hardly 
more  than  a  whisper.  "  isn't  it  signed?  "' 

Now,  that  was  just  what  1  did  not 
know.  Whatever  the  thing  was,  I  had 
never  taken  it  from  the  envelope.  But 
the  moment  she  asked  I  knew.  1  knew 
it  bore  no  signature.  We  gazed  into  each 
other's  eyes  for  many  seconds  until  hers 
tried  to  withdraw.  Then  1  said — and  the 
words  seemed  to  drop  from  my  lips  un- 
thought — "  It  didn't  have  to  be  signed. 
Mrs.  Fontenette,  although  the  handwriting 
is  disguised. 

Poor  Flora  !  I  can  but  think,  even  yet. 
I  was  kinder  than  if  1  had  been  kind  ;  but 
it  was  brutal,  and  I  felt  myself  a  brute, 
thus  to  be  holding  her  up  to  herself  there 
on  the    open   sidewalk   where    she    dared 
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not  even  weep  or  wring  her  hands  or  hide 
her  face,  but  only  make  idle  marks  on  the 
brick  pavement  with  her  tiny  boots — and 
tremble.  "  I — I  had  to  write  it,"  she  be- 
gan to  reply,  and  her  words,  though  they 
quivered,  were  as  mechanical  as  mine. 
"He  was  so  —  so  —  imprudent — my  hus- 
band's happiness  required " 

I  stopped  her.  "  Please  don't  say  that, 
Mrs.  Fontenette.  Pardon  me,  but — not 
that,  please."  I  felt  for  an  instant  quite 
cruel  enough  to  have  told  her  what  ebb 
tides  she  had  given  that  husband's  happi- 
ness, and  what  he  had  been  so  near  do- 
ing and  had  been  led  back  from  only  by 
the  absolute  christliness  of  the  woman  and 
wife  whose  happiness  scarcely  seemed 
ever  to  have  occurred  to  her  ;  but  that 
was  his  secret,  not  mine. 

She  broke  a  silence  with  a  suppressed 
exclamation  of  pain,  while  for  the  eyes  of 
possible  observers  I  imitated  her  in  a  non- 
chalant pose.  "  You  wouldn't  despise  me 
if  you  knew  the  half  I've  suffered  or  how 
I've  striv  " 

I  interrupted  again.  "  O  Mrs.  Fon- 
enette,  any  true  gentleman — at  forty-five 
— knows  it  all — himself.  And  he  had  bet- 
ter go  and  cut  his  throat  than  give  him- 
self airs,  even  of  pity,  over  a  lady  who 
has  made  a  misstep  she  cannot  retrace." 

Her  foot  played  with  a  brick  that  was 
loose  in  the  pavement,  but  she  gave  me  a 
melting  glance  of  gratitude.  After  a  con- 
siderable pause  she  murmured,  "  I  will 
retrace  it." 

"  I  have  kept  you  here  a  good  while," 
I  said.  "  After  a  moment  or  so  drop  your 
handkerchief,  and  as  I  return  it  to  you 
the  letter  will  be  with  it.  Or,  better,  if  yon 
choose  to  trust  me,  we'll  not  do  that,  but  as 
soon  as  I  get  into  the  house  I'll  burn  it." 

"  I  can  trust  you,"  she  replied, 
"but"- 

"  What  ;  the  Baron  -when  he  misses 
it  ?     ()  I'll  settle  that." 

She  gavea  start  as  though  I  had  shout- 
ed. I  thought  it  a  bad  sign  for  the  fut- 
ure, and  the  words  that  followed  seemed 
to  me  worse.  "  Isn't  it  my  duty."  she 
asked  —  and    her    eyes    betrayed    uncon- 

sciously  the  desperateness  of  her  desire — 
"  to  explain  to  him  myself  ?  " 

I  answered  with  a  question.  u  Would 
that  be  in  the  line  of  retracement,  Mrs. 
Fontenette?  " 


"It  would  !  "  she  responded,  with  sol- 
emn eagerness.  "  O  it  would  be  !  It 
shall  be  !    I  promise  you." 

"  Mrs.  Fontenette,"  said  I,  "  consider. 
If  his  wife  " — she  flinched  ;  she  could  do 
so  now,  for  the  sudden  semi-tropical  dark- 
ness had  fallen — "if  his  wife — or  your 
husband  " — she  bit  her  lip — "  knew  all — 
would  they  think  that  your  duty?  Would 
it  take  them  an  instant  to  refuse  their 
consent?  Would  they  not  firmly  insist 
that  it  is  your  duty  never  again  to  see 
him  alone?  " 

Her  only  reply  was  an  involuntary  moan 
and  a  whitening  of  the  face,  and  for  the 
first  time  I  saw  how  deep  into  her  soul 
the  poison  had  gone. 

"  My  friend,"  I  continued,  "  you  must 
not  think  me  meddlesome — officious.  I 
can  no  more  wait  for  your  permission  to 
help  you  than  if  you  were  drowning.  Per- 
haps for  good  reasons  within  met  I  know, 
better  than  you,  that  you — and  he — are 
on  a  slippery  incline,  and  that  whether 
you  can  stop  your  descent  and  creep  back 
to  higher  ground  than  either  of  you  has 
slipped  from  is  not  to  be  told  by  the  fine- 
ness of  your  promises  or  resolves.  I  can- 
not tell  ;  you  cannot  tell ;  only  God 
knows." 

"Please  sir,"  said  a  new  maid — in 
place  of  one  who  had  gone  home  fever- 
struck  and  had  died — "  yo'  lady  saunt 
me  fo'  to  tell  you  yo'  little  boy  a  sett  n  on 
de  back  steps  an'  savin'  his  head  does  ache 
him,  an'  she  wish  you'd  'ten'  to  him, 
Ya/e  she  cavn't  leave  his  KIT  sisteh, 
she  threaten  with  convulsion'." 

Mrs.  Fontenette  and  the  maid  silently 
ran  in  ahead  of  me  ;  I  went  first  to  the 
mother.  When  I  found  Mrs.  Fontenette 
again  she  had  the  child  undressed  and  in 
las  crib,  and  I  remembered  how  often  I 
had,  in  my  heart,  called  her  a  coward. 
She  saw  me  pencil  on  a  slip  of  paper  at 
the  mantelpiece,  and  went  and  read — ■ 
"You  mustn't  stay.  He  has  the  fever. 
You've  never  had  it."  She  wrote  beneath 
— "  I  should  have  got  it  weeks  ago  if  God 
paid  wages  every  day.    1  )on't  turn  me  off." 

I  dropped  the  paper  into  the  small  fire- 
grate, added  the  other  from  my  breast 
pocket,  and  set  them  ablaze,  and  the  new 
maid,  entering,  praised  burning  paper  as 
one  of  the  best  deodorizers  known. 

So   my  dainty  rose  -  neighbor    stayed ; 
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stayed  all  night,  and  all  the  next  day  and 
night,  and  on  and  on  with  only  flying  visits 
to  her  home  over  the  way,  until  we  were 
amazed  at  her  endurance.  The  little  fel- 
low was  never  at  ease  with  her  out  of  his 
wild  eyes.  Her  touch  was  balm  to  him, 
and  her  words  peace.  Oh,  that  they 
might  have  been  healing  also!  But  that 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  all  our  striving. 
His  days  were  as  the  flowers  and  winged 
things  of  the  garden-kingdom,  wherein  he 
had  been — without  ever  guessing  it — their 
citizen-king. 

It  wakens  all  the  tenderness  at  once 
that  I  ever  had  for  Mrs.  Fontenette,  to 
recall  what  she  was  to  him  in  those  hours, 
and  to  us  when  his  agonies  were  all  past, 
and  he  lay  so  stately  on  his  short  bier,  and 
she  could  not  be  done  going  to  it  and 
looking — looking — with  streaming  eyes. 
As  she  stood  close  by  the  tomb,  while  we 
dumbly  watched  the  masons  seal  it,  I 
began  to  believe  that  she  blamed  herself 
for  the  child's  sickness  and  death,  and 
presently  I  knew  it  must  be  so.  One  of 
those  quaint  burial  societies  of  Negro 
Women,  in  another  quarter  of  the  grounds, 
but  within  plain  hearing,  chose  for  the 
ending  of  their  burial  service — with  what 
fitness  to  their  burial  service  I  cannot  say, 
maybe  none — a  hymn  borrowed,  I  judge, 
from  the  rustic  whites,  as  usual,  but  Afri- 
canized enough  to  thrill  the  dullest  nerves; 
and  the  moment  it  began  my  belief  was 
confirmed. 


My  sin  is  so  dahk,  Lawd,  so  dahk  and  so  deep, 
My  grief  is  so  po',  Lawd,  so  po'  and  so  mean, 
I  wisht  I   could  weep,    Lawd,    I  wisht  I  could 
weep, 
Oh!   I  wisht  I  could  weep  like   Mary  Mahga- 
leen  ! 


Oh,  Sorroh !  sweet  Sorroh  !   come,  welcome,  and 
stay  ! 
I'd  welcome  thy  swode  howsomever  so  keen, 
If  I  could  jes'  pray,  Lawd,  if  I  could  jes'  pray, 
Oh !   if  I   could   jes'   pray,  like    Mary   Mahga- 
leen! 


My  belief  was  confirmed,  I  say ;  but  I 
was  glad  to  see  also  that  no  one  else  read 
as  I  read  the  signs  by  which  I  was  guided. 
At  the  cemetery  gate  I  heard  someone 
call — "  Yo'  madam  is  sick,  sin,"  and,  turn- 
ing, saw  Mrs.  Fontenette,  deathly  white, 
lift  her  blue  eyes  to  her  husband  and  he 
get  his  arm  about  her  just  in  time  to  save 
her  from  falling.  She  swooned  but  a 
moment,  and,  in  the  carriage,  before  it 
started  off,  tried  to  be  quite  herself,  though 
very  pale. 

"It's  nothing  but  the  reaction,"  said  to 
me  the  lady  who  fanned  her,  and  we 
agreed  it  was  a  wonder  she  had  held  up 
so  long.  "  Hyeh,  honey,"  put  in  the 
child's  old  black  nurse,  in  a  voice  that 
never  failed  to  soothe,  however  grotesque 
its  misinterpretations,  "lay  yo'  head  on 
me;  an'  lay  it  heavy:  dass  what  I'm 
use-en  to.  Blessed  is  de  pyo  in  haht; 
she  shall  res'  in  de  fea'  o'  de  Lawd,  an' 
he  shall  lafe  at  heh  calamity." 

I  was  glad  to  send  the  old  woman  with 
them,  for  as  we  turned  away  to  our  own 
carriage,  I  said  in  my  mind,  "  All  that 
little  lady  needs  is  enough  contrition,  and 
she'll  give  away  the  total  of  any  secret  of 
which  she  owns  an  undivided  half."  But 
a  night  and  a  day  passed,  and  a  second, 
and  a  third,  and  I  perceived  she  had  told 
nothing.  It  was  a  terrible  time,  with  many 
occasions  of  suspense  more  harrowing 
than  that.  Our  other  children  were  get- 
ting on,  yet  still  needed  vigilant  care  ;  the 
Baron  was  to  be  let  out  of  his  room  in  a 
day  or  two,  but  my  fat  neighbor  had  come 
down  with  the  disease,  while  his  wife  >till 
lay  between  life  and  death — how  they 
finally  got  well,  I  have  never  quite  made 
out,  they  were  so  badly  nursed — and  all 
about  us  were  new  cases,  and  cases  beyond 
hope,  and  retarded  recoveries,  and  re- 
lapses, and  funerals,  and  nurses  too  few, 
and  ice  scarce,  and  everybody  worn  out 
with  watching — physicians  compelled  to 
limit  themselves  to  just  so  many 
a  time,  to  avoid  utterly  breaking  down. 


(To  be  concluded  in  March.) 


RIORDANS    LAST    CAMPAIGN 


By   Anne 

IN  the  Riordans'  dining  -  room  Mrs. 
Timothy  Riordan  and  her  daughters, 
the  Misses  Burke,  awaited  the  result 
of  the  conference  in  the  parlor  above. 

"  I  do  wish  this  campaign  was  over," 
sighed  Miss  Loretta.  "Papa  seems  so 
unlike  himself." 

"  Yourr  f anther,"  announced  Mrs.  Ri- 
ordan,  majestically,  with  a  rich  doubling 
of  consonants  throughout  her  speech,  '•  is 
mekkin'  a  great  mistake  in  not  tawkin' 
more  to  his  wife  durin'  this  present  crisis." 

"  Pshaw,  mom! "  said  Miss  Agnes 
Burke.  "  You  know  pop  never  talks  to 
you  anyway  about  politics." 

"  None  of  yer  impiddince,  Miss,"  com- 
manded Miss  Agnes's  mamma.  "  Yer 
farrther's  indebted  to  me  for  many  most 
valy'eble  suggestions.  If  ut  hadn't  been 
for  me  he'd  never  uv  been  alderman,  an' 
he  hadn't  been  alderman  he  wouldn't  be 
runnin'  for  Congress  this  blessed  minit. 
If  he  don't  seek  my  advice  it's  his  own 
fault.  I  niver  let  anny  foolish  notions 
keep  me  from  speakin'  me  mind  to  him. 
He  may  not  be  grateful.  I'm  not  one  to 
look  for  gratitude  in  this  world  from  hus- 
band or  from  children  either.  But  that 
don't  prevent  me  from  doin'  my  duty  by 
them." 

••  Ssh,"  said  Loretta,  raising  a  hand  to 
stay  her  more  acrid  sister's  reply.  tlSsh! 
Aren't  they  moving  upstairs?" 

The  three  figures  bent  over  in  listening 
attitudes,  the  two  girls  tall  and  slim  with 
the  steel-bound  slimness  of  stays,  the 
mother's  portliness  bursting  bonds  and 
pillowing  her  tight  gown  in  unexpected 
places.  The  basement  dining-room  when 
they  sat,  concealed  by  coarse  lace  curtains 
from  the  multitudinous  eyes  of  the  crowded 
downtown  street,  was  bright  with  homely 
atrocities.  The  table-cover  was  red.  Red 
paper  roses  bloomed  hectically  in  bright, 
old-fashioned  vases.  Chromos,  broadly 
adorned  with  gilt  frames,  enlivened  walls 
already  lively  with  garlanded  paper.  A 
massive  sideboard  held  plated  casters  and 
decanters  of  colored  glass.  Had  taste 
and  comfort  lorded  it  everywhere. 
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Upstairs  there  was  a  sound  of  shuffling 
chairs. 

"  Hannah!  "  called  Mrs.  Riordan, 
sharply. 

"  Yis'm,"  replied  Hannah,  presenting 
herself  in  red-boned,  red-haired  energy 
from  the  adjoining  kitchen. 

"  Have  the  gentlemen  annything  to 
drink?" 

u  Shure,  oi  brought  thim  limon  an' 
wather  mesilf,"  smiled  Hannah,  broadly. 
"  An'  himsilf  had  taken  the  botthle  in." 

Mrs.  Riordan  sighed,  relieved. 

"  Ye'd  hardly  believe  me,"  she  said  to 
her  daughters,  "if  I  told  ye  the  trouble 
I've  had  with  that  man  about  just  such 
things  as  that.  He'd  have  never  known 
the  meanin'  of  hospitality  in  politics  if  I 
hadn't  made  him.  Ye  were  both  of  ye 
too  young  to  remember  the  time  I  had  to 
get  him  to  give  a  day's  fishin'  off  the 
Banks  to  the  Robert  Emmet  Association 
when  he  was  first  made  deputy  commis- 
sioner of  streets.  An' the  Robert  Emmets 
the  cause  of  his  rise,  too!  Your  own  poor 
farrther,  God  rest  him — Dan  Burke — 
was  a  very  different  sort  of  a  man.  My, 
my!  when  I  remember  how  he  was  all 
for  treatin'  an'  givin'  a  glass  to  this  man 
an'  to  that!  1  used  to  say  to  him  :  '  For 
the  love  of  Mary,  Dan,  don't  be  givin' 
away  all  the  liquor  in  the  saloon.  We've 
our  livin'  to  make,'  but  he " 

"Oh,  mamma!"  cried  Miss  Agnes, 
angrily  flushed,  "  why  can't  you  let  that 
saloon  lie?  Why  must  you  be  always 
dragging  it  up?  The  girls  at  the  con- 
vent even  knew  it ! 

"  An'  if  they  did!  "  said  Mrs.  Riordan. 
who  had  given  Agnes  her  temper,  "  I'll 
be  bound  manny  a  wan  of  them  would 
have  liked 'the  money  thet  came  from  it! 
Aye,  an'  so  did  Tim  Riordan  whin  1 
married  him,  for  all  his  airs  about  not 
keepin'  the  place  anny  longer.  It  was  a 
good  stand,  an'  a  grand  place  Marty 
Flynn's  made  of  it!  An'  glad  enough 
all  of  ye  tine-minded  ladies  an'  ye  fine- 
fingered  gentlemen  are  to  have  use  of  the 
money  Dan    burke  an'  1  made  there!    All 
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Tim's  elegant  conthractin  would  have 
done  mighty  little  for  us  without  your  own 
blessed  farrther's  money  to  start  him." 

Mrs.  Riordan  folded  her  arms  as  near 
as  the  breadth  of  her  bosom  permitted 
and  looked  at  her  daughters  as  one  who 
is  prepared  for  an  onslaught.  Pacific 
Loretta,  however,  made  haste  to  lead  the 
conversation  into  paths  where  fewer  ob- 
stacles to  fluency  were  to  be  encountered. 

"  Ah!  "  she  sighed.  i(  If  papa's  elected, 
do  you  think  we'll  all  go  to  Washington 
to  live?  " 

Mrs.  Riordan's  brow  relaxed,  and  she 
uncrossed  her  arms,  glad  of  the  chance  to 
do  so  without  seeming  thereby  to  concede 
anything  to  her  daughters. 

"  That  is  the  subject  on  which  I  have 
quite  made  up  me  mind.     We  will." 

"  And  we'll  be  in  higher  society  than 
that  Mabel  Atwood  who  used  to  be  so 
airy  at  the  convent,"  said  Agnes,  happily. 

"  But  Frances  Lester's  father's  a  sen- 
ator.    Don't  you  remember  her?  " 

"  Nasty  thing,  with  her  Puritan  grand- 
father and  her  wretched  figure!"  com- 
mented Agnes. 

"  ^  Ye  S°  to  Washington  as  the  daugh- 
ters of  Representative  Timothy  Riordan/' 
began  their  mother,  resuming  her  former 
position,  "ye'll  move  in  the  best  circles  an' 
be  second  to  none  in  the  land.  An'  as 
ye're  both  very  fine-lookin'  girls — all  of 
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me  family  had  fine  figgers,  men  an'  women 
— ye'll  be  marryin'  well  an'  coverin'  us  all 
wid  glory." 

Upstairs  the  parlor-door  closed.  Four 
men  tramped  out  into  the  hall. 

"  Ye've  made  up  your  mind  well,  Tim," 
said  one,  rubbing  his  silk  hat  with  his 
overcoat  sleeve.  "  A  little  speakin'  '11  do 
you  a  world  of  good.  That  young  Ches- 
ter hadn't  a  leg  to  stand  on  till  he  begin 
speakin',  an'  now — well  he's  got  a  crutch 
at  least." 

"  I'm  no  great  shakes  at  speakin',"  said 
Tim.  "  But,  of  course,  if  the  Chesterites 
are  savin'  yer  candidate  dassent  open  his 
mouth  for  fear  he  loses  a  vote  at  every 
word,  I  must  be  meetin'  the  challenge, 
boys." 

He  spoke  with  a  conscientious  effort  at 
the   good    comradeship  a  candidate    for 
Congress  in  that  district  had  to  show.     But 
the   effort  was    visible.      The   three  men. 
burly  fellows,  in  the  broadcloth  and  silk 
hats  of  polities,  were  vaguely  and  uncom- 
fortably aware  of  it.      One  of  them.  Flynn, 
looked  at  him  from  unkindly,  rat-like  < 
and  passed  his  hand  over  a  red  stubbl 
his   chin.      Flynn    had    been    Tim's  rival. 
He  had  intended,  fifteen   years  b< 
become  the  owner  o(  Burke's  saloon  by  the 
simple  process  of  marrying  Burke's 
Tim    had    interfered     there,   for    M 
Burke  had  been  temporarily  attracted  by 
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the  greater  elegance  of  Tim's  calling.  He 
was  a  contractor  on  a  small  scale,  having 
fallen  heir  to  the  business  of  his  uncle,  the 
dump-cart  man.  So  Marty  Flynn  had 
been  forced  to  acquire  the  saloon  by  the 
more  expensive  process  of  purchase.  In 
politics,  too,  Marty  had  always  found  him- 
self behind  the  other  man,  who,  as  Marty 
frequently  called  high  heaven  to  witness, 
did  not  even  display  superior  energy.  He 
simply  stood  first  and  blocked  the  way. 
But  now  Flynn's  day  was  coming.  lie 
wanted  Riordan's place  on  the  local  com- 
mittees, and  had  been  promised  it.  That 
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was  one  reason  why  Tim  was  to  be  sent 
to  Washington. 

He  knew  it  as  well  as  Flynn.      He  knew 

that  Flynn's  hand,  as  they  stood  in  the  hall, 
was  hiding  a  mouth  perplexed  for  the  mo- 
ment by  a  doubt  as  to  what  his  own  posi- 
tion would  be  if  Tim's  oratory  proved  de- 
structive to  their  plans,      dim  smiled. 

"  Don't  worry,  Flynn,"  he  said.  "  The 
district  has  been  solid  for  us  for  years.  A 
few  bad  speeches  more  or  less  can't  down 
us." 

An  uncomfortable  way  he  had  of  sud- 
denly making  a  simple-seeming  speech  that 
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displayed  disconcerting  insight  had  made 
quiet  Tim  Riordan  a  power  in  the  organi- 
zation. Flynn  added  a  brickish  flush  to 
the  vinous  red  his  countenance  usually 
displayed,  and  laughed  noisily  to  cover  a 
lack  of  retort. 

"  Annyway  ye  have  thet  thet  talks  more 
to  the  point  then  words,  eh,  Tim?  "  said 
one  O'Neill,  slapping  his  pocket  with  jin- 
gling suggestiveness. 

Tim  smiled.     The  others  laughed. 

"  Fie,  fie,  Misther  O'Neill,"  said  Flynn, 
with  ponderous  mockery.  "When  we've 
taken  such  pains  wid  our  Australian  ballot 
system  too!  " 


"  Thin  ut'll  be  to-morrow  night?  "  said 
O'Neill,  when  the  merriment  had  subsided. 

"  To-morrow  night,"  said  Tim,  opening 
the  door  for  his  guests. 

They  went  out  into  the  street,  already 
gray-misted  by  the  twilight  and  pierced 
with  lacy  lights  from  the  great  white  elec- 
tric bulbs.  Tim  stood  watching  them 
dully,  the  cool  air  blowing  upon  him,  scores 
of  eyes  looking  up  at  him  from  working 
men  and  women  passing  across  town. 
Despite  the  vigorous  protest  ot  the  M 
Burke,  he  persisted  in  Living  on  a  square 
where  his  was  the  only  house  not  a  tene- 
ment. 
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"  How  can  we  invite  people  to  see  us 
here?  "  they  had  wailed  when  first  the  con- 
vent delivered  them  up  to  their  parents. 

'•  A  nice  lot  of  constituents  I'd  have  on 
Madison  Avenue,  wouldn't  I?"  their  step- 
father suggested,  mildly. 

That  night  he  was  conscious  of  disliking 
the  street.  He  closed  the 
hall-door  hurriedly  and  went 
hack  into  the  parlor.  On 
the  marble  table  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  room  the  decanter 
still  stood.  He  poured  him- 
self out  a  glass  of  whiskey 
and  drank  it.  Then  he  sat 
down. 

He  was  a  tall  man  and 
rather  thin,  despite  a  cer- 
tain breadth  of  frame.  He 
stooped  at  the  shoulders. 
1  li^  face  was  kindly,  shrewd, 
and  quiet.  Some  people  said 
that  it  was  dull,  but  they 
were  persons  who  believed 
ability  to  be  shown  by  mete- 
oric brilliancy  of  expression. 
His  forehead  was  high,  with 
bays  at  the  temples  where 
the  dark  hair  had  disap- 
peared. H  is  eyes  were  gray, 
with  nothing  falcon  -  like 
about  them,  but  capable  of 
a  long,  steady,  unimpas- 
sioned  gaze. 

"  They  are  shovin'  me  out 
of  the  districk  for  good  an' 
all,"  he  said,  quite  solemnly 
to  himself.  ''That's  what 
this  '  national  reward  of  me 
faithful  local  service ' 
means."  1  le  smiled  grimly 
as  In-  recalled  the  pompous 
phrasing  of  one  of  his  nom- 
inators. "That  is"  he 
weakened  a  little — "  1  think 
they  are.  1  don't  know.  1  f 
1  knew -—had  proof  — that  they  were  just 
usin'  me  to  make  way  lor  Flynn,  I'd  save 
them  the  throuble  <  it'  sendin'  me  to  ( !on- 
gress.  I  t's  no  use.  My  heart  ain't  in 
this  fight.  \  man  don't  dig  so  well  when 
lie  ain't  sure  whether  it's  a  new  roadway 
or  his  own  grave  he's  workin'  on.  An' 
the  worsl  of  ut  all  is — 1  don't  care.  1  — 
don't       care." 

"  Well,  Tim   Riordan,  how  long  would 


you    keep    yer  wife   below  stairs  wid  the 
hired  help  an'  you  in  the  parlor?  " 

Mrs.  Riordan's  favorite  apartment 
was  the  dining-room,  and  seldom  was 
she  prevailed  upon  to  enjoy  the  more 
funereal  pomp  of  the  parlor.  But  to 
have    her    husband    occupy    it    in    soli- 


I'luTi  "il  be  ii"  debate  to-night."     Page  235. 

tude    was    another    matter.      Tim    raised 
his  eyes. 

"  ( )h.  ut's  you,  Maggie,  is  ut D  " 
••  Who  else  would  ye  expect?"  retorted 
Mrs.  Riordan  with  sprightliness. 

Not  feeling  in  a  sprightly  humor.  Mr. 
Riordan  made  no  reply.  lie  seldom  did 
have  much  to  say  to  his  second  wife.  Any 
faint  admiration  he  had  once  had  for  her 
bux(  im  g(  h  id  looks  had  s<  ion  departed,  and 
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the  gratitude  it  was  his  nature  to  feel  for 
the  "lift"  her  money  had  given  him,  had 
long  ago  been  dissipated  by  her  demands 
upon  it.  He  accepted  her  and  the  girls, 
but  he  avoided  intercourse  with  them. 

"  Well?  "  said  his  wife  when  she  had 
waited  as  long  as  seemed  to  her  reason- 
able. 

"  Well  what?  "  inquired  Tim. 

"  Well  what!  well  what!  Well,  I'll  tell 
ye  what,  Tim  Riordan  !  What  do  ye  mean 
by  never  givin'  me  a  word  of  confidence 
or  askin'  me  for  a  word  of  advice  ?  Many 
a  woman  wouldn't  put  up  wid  what  I  have 
from  ye.  An'  the  '  well  what '  that  I  want 
to  know  now  is  what  them  three  political 
loafers  was  doin'  in  my  parlor  drinkin'  my 
whiskey.  I  trust  ye  remember,  Mr.  Rior- 
dan, that  I  was  no  beggar  when  I  married 
you.     That's  the  '  well  what.'  " 

Tim  had  long  since  ceased  to  notice  the 
remark  concerning  his  wife's  possessions. 
It  was  no  more  to  him  than  her  tricks  of 
voice  or  gesture — annoyances  to  be  borne 
stolidly  when  he  had  not  managed  to  avoid 
them. 

"  The  committee  was  here  to  see  me  on 
campaign  business,"  he  said,  briefly. 

"  An'  your  wife's  not  to  know  what  it 
is?" 

"  No!  "  said  Tim,  nagged  more  than 
usual.  Then,  seeing  that  peace  lay  out 
of  the  house,  he  slammed  the  door  upon 
her  and  her  shrewish  voice  and  fled.  He 
was  not  in  an  agreeable  mood. 

"  That  woman  would  make  a  drunkard 
of  me  if  I  was  a  drinkin'  man,"  he  said  to 
himself  as  he  hurried  along.  But  the  air, 
cool  and  crisp,  and  the  bright  autumnal 
lights  calmed  and  soothed  his  ruffled  tem- 
per somewhat.  Annoyance  gradually  gave 
place  to  a  sort  of  melancholy. 

"They're  shovin'  me  away,  I  think," 
he  kept  saying  to  himself.  "  An'  there's 
no  one  to  care  much,  afther  all  the  years. 
— I'll  niver  fight  to  stay.  I've  seen  too 
many  of  thim  do  that.  Well,  well,  ut's 
not  such  a  bad  way  out — Congriss.  An' 
if  it  ain't  out  I'm  goin',  ut'll  be  a  bit  of  a 
tassel  for  me  cap — Congriss  will.  But — 
afther  all  the  years — no  one  to  care — an' 
I  not  to  care  mesilf." 

He  shook  his  head  half  sadly.  He  was 
passing  a  little  shop,  its  windows  jammed 
with  toys  and  jars  of  candy,  a  yellow  light 
shining  through  the  moisture-beaded  glass. 
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His  eyes  fell  upon  the  array  within.  A 
rubber  ball  lay  there,  banded  with  stripes 
of  many  hues. 

He  had  seen  many  a  rubber  ball  since 
the  dim  time  when  Katie  had  pressed  her 
face  against  a  store  window  and  had  scn'rl  : 
"Oh,  Tim!  See:  Don't  you  think  that 
little  Tim  will  soon  be  able  to  play  ball?  " 
But  never  before  had  he  seen  the  toy 
when  loneliness  and  distrust  were  buNV  in 
his  soul.  He  paused  and  looked  again, 
and  in  a  rush  the  past  came  back  to  him. 

The  breeze  was  crisp  as  it  had  been 
that  autumn  morning  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury before  when  he  had  gone  to  meet 
her,  come  across  seas  to  him.  He  saw 
again,  in  a  swift  second,  every  curve  of  her 
rosy,  childlike  face  ;  saw  the  deep  ten- 
derness and  gladness  of  her  blue  ey< 

"You  would  have  cared,"  he  said. 

He  had  left  his  home  to  go  to  head- 
quarters, but  he  walked  on  aimlessly  after 
that.  Before  his  eyes  now  the  darkness 
continually  made  and  unmade  that  pretty, 
loving  face.  He  saw  her  shy  pride  when 
she  came  off  the  boat  and  was  presented 
to  his  aunt.  He  saw  her  in  her  marriage 
gown — a  quaint,  wride-spreading  thing  of 
poplin.  He  remembered  that  one  name 
out  of  all  the  names  of  woman's  wear. 
He  saw  her  busy  in  their  home ;  splash- 
ing suds  from  her  round  arms  and  laugh- 
ing to  him  across  the  room ;  peeling 
potatoes  and  pausing  with  her  knife  trans- 
fixed as  she  listened  rapturously  to  his 
plans  of  future  prosperity.  For  with  her 
he  had  not  been  slow  of  speech  or  un- 
eloquent.  He  saw  her,  by  and  by.  her 
foot  upon  a  cradle-rocker,  her  finger  on 
her  lips,  her  blessed  eyes  on  him.  Then 
for  the  last  time  he  saw  her  with  white. 
still  face  above  some  brown  habit  the 
good  sisters  had  robed  her  in.  And  little 
Tim  lay  white  upon  her  arm.  For  the 
fever  that  had  stopped  the  baby's  pulses 
had  burned  in  her  veins  too. 

Seeing  her  thus  in  swift,  dissolving  vis- 
ions— the  bride  of  his  youth,  the  pride  of 
his  young  heart — rebellion  overcame  him. 

"Christ!"  he  cried  in  wordless  grief. 
11  And  that  woman!  " 

Never  before  in  all  the  years  had  he 
felt  such  aching  of  loss,  such  scorching  of 
degradation  as  then.  He  who  had  loved 
Kitty  had  lost  her — and  had  sought  to 
replace  her  with  that  other!     Th< 
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June  he  had  worn  on  his  heart  for  a  day — 
and  losing  that,  he  had  bedecked  himself 
with  a  nettle!     Oh,  fool  that  he  had  been! 

Life  seemed  robbed  not  only  of  all 
dignity  but  of  all  decency  as  well.  All  his 
work  was  futile  and  unimportant  like  a 
child's  building  of  sand.  The  conviction 
that  he  was  to  be  tossed  out  of  active  ser- 
vice had  not  stung  him  to  anger  or  bitter- 
ness, but  had  oppressed  him  with  a  sort  of 
dull  hopelessness  and  loneliness.  Into 
that  the  memory  of  buoyant  youth  and  of 
glad  companionship  came  only  to  make 
the  present  more  sordid  and  more  mean. 

He  was  something  dazed  the  next  day. 
But  over  at  head-quarters  Flynn  fortunate- 
ly found  him.  If  anything  could  turn  his 
mind  into  its  accustomed  channels  it  was 
Flynn.  Coffee  and  Flynn  did  their  best 
with  him,  and  by  and  by  he  stated  that 
he  was  entirely  ready  for  the  speech  that 
evening,  and  that  he  was  going  home. 
Then  turning  suddenly  after  he  had  started 
to  go  he  saw  Flynn' s  look  of  malevolent 
triumph. 

"  The  districk  will  bleed  wid  Flynn  for 
leader,"  he  thought,  and  once  more  his 
mind  seemed  to  be  living  in  the  present. 

"  Papa,"  cried  Agnes,  as  he  opened  the 
house-door,  "  will  you  take  a  house  in 
Washington,  or  shall  we  live  in  an  apart- 
ment hotel?  " 

"What?"  said  Riordan. 

"  I  say,  are  you  going  to  take  a  house, 
or  are  we  to  board  in  Washington?  " 

"  We're  not  there  yet,"  said  Tim,  smil- 
ing half-kindly  at  the  girl. 

"  But  we  will  be,  of  course.  Do  you 
know  what  day  the  Representatives'  ladies 
receive?  " 

"No,  1  don't,"  he  answered,  more 
curtly. 

"  Ye  needn't  snap  the  child's  head  off 
tor  askin'  ye  a  civil  question,"  joined  in 
Mrs.   Riordan. 

Tim  looked  at  them  both— at  the  coarse 
face  of  the  woman  who  had  brought  him 
some  of  Dan  Burke's  money,  and  at  the 
hard,  cheap  prettiness  of  his  step-daughter. 
A  >,>il  of  tury  shook  him. 

"My  God!  "  he  cried,  roughly. 
"  They're  such  selfish  brutes!  Tell  me,'* 
turning  fiercely  to  Agnes,  "  docs  my 
goin'  to  Congriss  have  a  bit  of  manin'  for 
ye  more  than  more  linin'  for  yer  stomach 
an'  more  trimmins  for  yer  back?" 


"  Ye'll  not  talk  to  me  daughters  like 
that!  "  interpolated  his  wife.  "  What 
more  should  it  mane  to  thim  than  a  little 
plaisure  that  get  little  enough  as  I'm  here 
to  witness?      What  else  should  it  mane?  " 

In  their  excitement  the  burr  of  both 
became  a  brogue  again. 

"  It  should  mane,"  said  Tim,  roughly, 
"  that  their  mother's  husband  that  has 
been  a  farther  to  thim  is  an  honest  man, 
an'  a  man  his  neighbors  trust  an'  like.  It 
should  mane  to  thim  a  bit  of  pride  and 
a  bit  of  love  for  him.  It  should  mane 
somethin'  more  than  an  extry  pail  of  slops 
manes  to  a  litter  of  pigs — an'  it  don't!  " 

He  stood  shaken  by  his  own  unex- 
pected violence.  Agnes  began  to  cry 
hysterically,  and  her  mother  surprised  but 
not  silenced  by  Tim's  unusual  temper, 
burst  forth  in  fury  at  him.  He  listened, 
sickened  at  them  and  at  himself  for  a 
moment. 

"  Hush,  woman!  Hush!  "  he  cried,  and 
raised  his  hand  threateningly. 

"  Oh,  ye  would,  would  ye?"  screamed 
his  wife,  purple  veined  and  panting. 
"  Ye'd  hit  me!" 

Tim's  hand  fell  limp.  He  looked  at  the 
pair,  speechlessly  nauseated  by  the  whole 
scene.  It  was  unbearable.  He  opened 
the  door  and  rushed  out. 

Instinctively  he  sought  the  water-front. 
At  first  he  strode  rapidly,  driven  by  anger. 
But  the  movement  and  the  air  restored 
his  temper  gradually,  and  his  steps  grew 
slower.  The  memories  that  the  night  be- 
fore had  been  poignant  and  stinging  by 
their  contrast  with  the  present  came  now 
to  calm  and  soothe.  Kitty,  with  her  love 
and  peace,  entered  his  heart,  and  there 
was  no  room  for  vexation.  On  the  stone 
walk  by  the  sea  he  stopped. 

"  I  could  find  her  again  there."  he  mut- 
tered. His  eves  looked  oxer  the  gray 
water,  white  wimpled  by  the  wind,  but 
Kitty  moved  before  them—  Kitty,  bare- 
footed, short-skirted,  with  moist,  ringleted 
hair  and  warm,  ruddy  face,  working  in  the 
fields  where  he  had  seen  her  long  ago. 
She  leaned  against  a  hayrick  with  merry 
girls  about  her.  resting  with  relaxed  mus- 
cles. Demure  and  shod  with  care,  she 
walked  the  little  road  to  the  church  in  the 
swallow-broken  stillness  of  a  Sunday 
morning. 

"  Kitty!  "  he  cried.      "  Kitty,  Kitty!" 


Song 


That  night  the  meeting  in  People's  Hall 
waited.  Young  Chester,  the  Republican 
candidate,  who  was  to  appear  in  joint  de- 
bate with  him,  looked  several  times  at  his 
watch,  frowning  slightly.  He  had  hurried 
to  this  meeting  from  the  house  of  a  "  very- 
charming  woman  "  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  political  reform.  His  evening  clothes 
attracted  too  much  attention  from  the  au- 
dience. He  felt  that  he  had  condescended 
greatly  in  consenting  to  appear  on  the 
platform  with  Tim  Riordan,  and  that  Tim 
Riordan  was  showing  himself  most  un- 
mindful of  the  honor.  In  front  of  the 
table  Chairman  Flynn  fidgeted.  Suddenly 
a  blue  midget  of  a  messenger  swaggered 
up  the  aisle  and  handed  him  a  note.  He 
tore  it  open  and  there  dropped  from  it 
another  one.     First  he  read  : 

Dear  Mr.  Flynn  : 

Mamma  has  just  received  the  enclosed  from 
Papa.  We  are  greatly  distressed.  Is  it  a  joke  ? 
Can  you  explain  it  ? 

Yours  truly, 
Loretta  Burke. 


Mr.     Flynn,     with     trembling     firig< 
opened  the  enclosure.     In  the  corner 

stamped,  "  S.  S.  Paris."      Under  it,  written 
with  laborious  correctness,  he  read  : 

I  am  going  to  the  place  where  my  wife   Kitty 
and  I  were  young  together.      You  were  not  from 
those  parts,  being  a  Connaught  woman 
Tell  Chester  he  can   go  to  Congress  a  no!    I 
he  can  be  district  leader  and  I'll  disturb  neither 
of  them.      Money  you  have  in  plenty,  I   know, 
but  I  send  you  a  check  to  last  till  1  write  from 
home.     That  I  will  surely  do,  and  you  may  know 
that   no  harm   shall  come  to  you  by  me. 
only  going  back  home. 

Yours  truly, 

Timothy  Riordan. 

"  Friends  an' —  an'  gintlemin,"  began 
Flynn,  moistening  his  lips  and  making 
an  unkind  classification  of  the  audience, 
"there'll  be  no  debate  to-night.  Mr. 
Riordan  —  is  —  tuk  sudden —  Flynn 
stammered  hopelessly.  He  was  not  made 
for  emergencies.  ;'  He's  gone — to  see — 
his  old  home,  ye  understand — his  wife — 
Kitty " 


SONG 

By  Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy 

Dear  hands,  forgiving  hands, 

There  is  no  speech  so  sure  as  thine. 

Lips  falter  with  so  much 

To  tell,   eyes  fill  with  thoughts  I  scarce  divine ; 

But  thy  least  touch 

Soul  understands. 


Dear  giving,  taking,  hands, 

There  are  no  gifts  so  free  as  thine. 

One  last  gem  from  the  heart  of  the  mine, 

One  last  cup  from  the   veins  of  the  vine. 

From  the  rose  to  the  wind   one   last   sweet   breath. 

Then  poverty  and   death  ! 

But  thy  dear  palms 
Are  richest  empty,   asking  alms. 


WILLIAM    MAKEPEACE    THACKERAY 


By  \V    C.   Brownell 


HE  vogue  of  Thackeray  has 
steadily  increased  since  his 
death.  He  has  taken  his 
niche  in  the  pantheon  of 
English  prose  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  it  is  well  -  nigh  universally 
admitted  to  be  a  very  high  one.  He  is 
already  a  classic.  He  is  the  representa- 
tive English  man  of  letters  of  his  time, 
and  one  of  the  few  great  novelists  of  the 
world.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  more  strik- 
ing than  the  change  that  has  come  over 
popular  feeling  with  regard  to  his  works. 
Instead  of  cynicism,  he  is  now  reproached 
with  sentimentality  by  his  censors.  Time 
has  brought  about  a  better  understanding 
of  the  man,  and  at  the  same  time  has  modi- 
fied the  popular  craving  for  the  represen- 
tation of  life  as  a  fairy-tale,  and  the  pop- 
ular disposition  to  resent  portraiture  as 
calumny.  On  the  other  hand,  with  the  in- 
crease of  his  vogue,  Thackeray  has  inevita- 
bly become,  to  an  appreciable  extent,  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years,  the  prey  of  critical 
pedantry ;  and  the  elect,  who  once  plumed 
themselves  on  being  his  apologists,  have 
begun  to  look  into  his  case  with  closer  scru- 
tiny, and  in  some  cases  with  touchingly  dis- 
illusioning results.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
Taine's  essay  was  translated,  and  since 
then  his  view  has  been  gradually  filtering 
through  the  Anglo-Saxon  criticism  that  of 
recent  years  has  tended  so  exclusively  to  in- 
terest itself  in  and  insist  on  art  as  such  in  all 
its  manifestations.  Taking  hold  of  the  sub- 
ject somewhat  tardily,  perhaps,  it  has  felt 
a  corresponding  obligation  to  treat  it  dras- 
tically, and  whatever  has  seemed  to  ob- 
struct the  easy  working  of  machinery  la- 
boriously constructed,  to  elude  definitions 
painfully  arrived  at,  has  had  to  sutler. 
Taine  pointed  out  that  Thackeray  had  the 
temper  <>l"  the  satirist,  which  is  the  oppo- 
site of  that  of  the  artisl  ;  that  this  was  fa- 
tal to  the  form  of  his  works,  which  were 
consequently  greatly  disfigured  by  moraliz- 
ing extraneities  ;  and  that  the  artistic  per- 
fection <>f  "  Henry  Esmond  "     the  single 


and  striking  exception  among  his  works — 
illustrated  with  melancholy  vividness  the 
loss  art  had  suffered  by  the  absorption  in 
satire  of  such  artistic  talents.  This  con- 
clusion— based  on  assumption  novel,  and 
therefore  attractive  in  itself,  French,  and 
therefore  definite  and  consistent,  and  tend- 
ing to  the  exaltation  of  art  as  such — had  but 
to  be  stated  to  be  adopted  by  those  among 
us  who,  "in  these  days  of  confusion  of  doc- 
trine and  lessening  of  faith,"  to  cite  the 
words  of  a  popular  magazine,  "are  turn- 
ing for  something  stable  and  indisputable, 
not  to  science,  but  to  art."  Moreover, 
fiction  having  become  "  a  finer  art  "  since 
Thackeray's  day,  owing  to  the  vigorous 
filing  and  sand-papering  no  doubt  which 
it  has  received  in  the  course  of  our  critics' 
and  craftsmen's  culture-evolution,  the  ar- 
tistic vulnerability  of  Thackeray  as  an  old 
practitioner  is  logically  deduced.  "  Per- 
haps Voltaire  was  not  bad-hearted,"  savs 
Emerson,  "  yet  he  said  of  the  good  Jesus, 
even,  '  1  pray  you  let  me  never  hear  that 
man's  name  again.'  "  And  living  in  our 
day,  and  in  contact  with  much  of  our  criti- 
cism, such  a  consummate  artist  as  Voltaire, 
absorbed  in  satire  as  Voltaire  indisputably 
was,  might  conceivably  be  moved  to  simi- 
lar blasphemy  against  the  name  of  "  art." 
The  instinctive  would  at  all  events  exhibit 
impatience  with  the  systematic  critic1  for 
deploring  as  inartistic  and  rudimentary  the 
fiction  of  the  foremost  artist  of  English 
prose. 


II 


Ix  any  case,  the  gospel  of  art  for  art's 
sake  is  reduced  to  absurdity  when  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  novel.  The  novel  is  not  its 
own  excuse  for  being.  It  is  a  picture  of 
life,  but  a  picture  that  not  only  portrays 
but  shows  the  significance  of  its  subject. 
Its  form  is  particularly,  uniquely  elastic 
and  it  possesses  epic  advantages  which  it 
would  fruitlessly  forego  in  conforming  to 
purely  dramatic  canons.  Its  art  is  the 
handmaid  of  its  purpose — which  is  to  illus- 
trate the  true  and  aggrandize  the  good,  as 
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well  as  to  express  the  beautiful.  Like  lit- 
erature taken  in  the  mass  it  includes, 
rather  than  is  identical  with,  so  much  of 
"  art  " — in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  the 
word  with  reference  to  inarticulate  art — 
as  suits  this  purpose.  Its  sole  artistic 
standard  is  fitness;  its  measure,  the  adapt- 
edness  of  means  to  end.  And  dealing 
thus  with  all  of  life,  it  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  novelist  to  "love,"  like  Keats,  "the 
principle  of  beauty  in  all  things."  He 
must  love  equally  the  principle  of  the  true 
and  the  principle  of  the  good.  To  force 
the  note  of  "art  "  in  the  novel  is  to  cir- 
cumscribe its  area  of  interest  and  limit  its 
range  of  expression.  It  is  a  sacrifice  to 
formalism  that  is  at  once  needless  and 
useless.  "  The  bust  outlasts  the  throne, 
the  coin  Tiberius,"  but  the  subject  of  the 
novel  being  rather  Tiberius  and  the  throne 
than  busts  and  coins,  it  is  not  modelling 
and  chasing  as  such  and  for  their  own 
sweet  sake  that  endue  it  with  enduring 
vitality,  but  qualities  more  significant  and 
more  profound.  And  these  qualities  de- 
pend upon  the  artist's  personality  and  are 
inseparable  from  it.  They  are  essentially 
human  in  distinction  from  purely  intellect- 
ual or  sensuous  qualities.  They  are  quali- 
ties without  which  purely  intellectual  or 
sensuous  qualities  produce  a  result  that 
is  often  sterile  and  always  incomplete. 
Wherein  lies  the  superiority  of  "  Don 
Quixote  "  to  "  Le  Capitaine  Fracasse," 
that  interesting,  ingenious,  and  really  im- 
aginative masterpiece  of  Gautier,  the  dev- 
otee, the  slave,  indeed,  of  art,  and  the 
author  of  the  phrase  about  the  perma- 
nence of  the  bust  and  coin  just  now  cited 
in  Mr.  Dobson's  words  ?  In  its  human 
quality  personally  expressed.  Is  "Oil 
Bias"  truly  or  misleadingly  to  be  called  a 
more  "artistic"  performance  than  "  Don 
Quixote  "  because  there  is  so  much  Cer- 
vantes in  the  latter  and  no  Le  Sage  at  all 
in  the  former  ?  Why  is  there  such  a  sense 
of  life  in  "The  Newcomes,"  compared 
with  Turgenieff's  "  Virgin  Soil,"  that  the 
story  of  the  latter  seems  by  comparison  to 
vibrate  idly  in  vacuo?  Because  Thack- 
eray enwraps  and  embroiders  his  story 
with  his  personal  philosophy,  charges  it 
with  his  personal  feeling,  draws  out,  with 
inexhaustible  personal  zest,  its  typical  sug- 
gestiveness,  and  deals  with  his  material 
directly  instead  of  dispassionately  and  dis- 


interestedly,  after  the  manner  of  the  Rus- 
sian master.  Can  the  reader  do  all  this 
for  himself?  If  he  can,  and  can  do  it  as 
well  as  Thackeray  does  it  for  him,  he: 
consider  it  surplusage,  as  he  may  consider 
surplusage  the  Cervantes  in  "Don  Quix- 
ote;" otherwise,  in  wishing  it  away  he  n 
reflect  that  "  art  "  is  an  exacting  mist 

The  question  is,  after  all,  mainly  one  of 
technic.  When  Thackeray  is  reproached 
with  "bad  art  "for  intruding  upon  his  s(  ene, 
the  reproach  is  chiefly  the  recommendation 
of  a  different  technic.  And  each  man's 
technic  is  his  own,  and  that  of  a  master  may 
be  accepted  as  possessing  some  inner  prin- 
ciple of  propriety  which  any  suggested  im- 
provement would  compromise.  But  it  may 
also  be  said  that  for  the  novel  on  a  large 
scale,  the  novel  as  Thackeray  understood 
and  produced  it,  Thackeray's  technic  has 
certain  clear  advantages.  In  order  to  deal 
with  life  powerfully,  persuasively,  and  suc- 
cessfully, the  direct  method  is  in  some  re- 
spects superior  to  the  detached.  It  is  a 
commonplace  in  painting  that  the  scale 
of  subject  and  the  kind  of  effect  sought 
legitimately  dictate  technic  ;  and  the  con- 
tention, once  common  among  academic 
painters,  for  the  same  treatment  of  sub- 
ordinate spaces  and  objects  as  that 
given  to  the  salient  ones,  to  the  end 
that  you  might  enjoy  the  result  one  way 
in  the  mass  and  then  another  way  in 
the  detail,  has  perhaps  ceased  to  be 
widely  held.  A  miniature  demands  a  uni- 
fied treatment,  whereas  even  the  intrusive 
"  Doge  Praying"  of  a  Venetian  canvas  is 
not  too  great  a  strain  on  the  imaginative  ap- 
preciation of  the  beholder.  And.  similarly. 
the  famous  "  short  story,"  the  writii  - 
which  has  become  "  a  finer  art  "  since  the 
day  of  "The  Kickleburys  on  the  Rhine." 
demands  a  treatment  appropriate  to  its 
episodic  or  microcosmic  character  which 
the  novel  does  not.  And  among  its  requi- 
sites is,  very  likely  -beyond  all  question, 
when  one  considers  the  personal  tone  ot 
most  practitioners  of  the  art  the  attitude 
of  reserve  and  detachment  in  the  writer. 
But  Thackeray  wrote  novels.  He  was  not 
one  of  the  "  Little  Masters."  He  could  (\o 
Dutch  painting  with  the  most  adept  o\  the 
cherry-stone  carvers,  on  occasion,  but  he 
never  lost  sight  o\  relations  and  atmos- 
phere, and  for  these — in  which  the  sens 
reality  resides     a  freer  technic  is  salutary. 
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Now  the  one  reason  for  insistingon  "  ob- 
jectivity "  in  art  is  that  it  is  often  the  con- 
dition of  illusion — the  illusion  of  reality  in 
virtue  of  which  art  is  art  and  not  itself  re- 
ality, the  mere  material  of  art.  If  Thack- 
eray's "  subjectivity  "  destroyed  illusion  it 
would  indeed  be  inartistic.  The  notable 
thing  about  it  is  that  it  deepens  illusion. 
The  reality  of  his  "  happy,  harmless  fable- 
land  "  is  wonderfully  enhanced  by  the  at- 
mosphere with  which  his  moralizing  en- 
folds it,  and  at  the  same  time  the  magic 
quality  of  this  medium  itself  enforces  our 
sense  that  it  is  fable-land,  and  enables  us 
to  savor  as  illusion  the  illusion  of  its  art. 
Nothing  could  establish  the  edifice  of  his 
imaginative  fiction  on  so  sound  a  basis  as 
those  confidences  with  the  reader — subtly 
inspired  by  his  governing  passion  for  truth 
— in  which  he  is  constantly  protesting  that 
ii  Is  fiction  after  all.  The  artistic  service  of 
this  element  of  his  fiction  is  aptly  indicated 
by  such  a  contrast  as  that  furnished  by 
Maupassant — a  master  of  objective  technic 
if  there  ever  was  one.  When  Maupassant 
exchanges  the  short  story,  in  which  his 
touch  and  his  attainment  are  perfection,  for 
a  larger  canvas  his  atmosphere  evaporates. 
Mr.  James  says  of  "  Une  Vie,"  that  if  its 
subject  had  been  the  existence  of  an  Eng- 
lish lady,  "the  air  of  verisimilitude  would 
have  demanded  that  she  should  have  been 
placed  in  a  denser  medium."  He  would 
have  her  surrounded  with  more  figures, 
with  more  of  "the  miscellaneous  remplis- 
sage  of  life."  The  suggestion  is  that  of 
the  practitioner,  and  in  harmony  with  Mr. 
James's  impersonal  practice  ;  and,  aside 
from  the  point  about  the  nationality. of  the 
heroine,  which  is  not  very  apposite,  it  is 
very  just.  Mr.  James  would  have  success- 
fully condensed  the  medium  by  the  "mis- 
<  ellaneous  remplissage  of  life."  But  there 
is  also  the  short  cut  to  verisimilitude  of  a 
technic  with  more  color,  more  personal 
feeling  the  technic  that  provides  a  me- 
dium of  sensible  density  by  attuning  the 
reader  to  the  rhythm  of  tin-  subject,  and 
establishes  between  them  a  mutuality  of 
relationship,  the  technic  of  Thackeray. 

And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  at- 
mosphere, which  cxisN  to  such  serviceable 
artistic  ends  in  Tha<  keray's  fiction,  exists 
invariably  as  atmosphere.  It  accentuates 
the  impression  of  verisimilitude,  and  con- 
stitutes in  itself  an  element  of  magical  ar- 


tist i<  charm  ;  but  it  is  not  used  construct- 
ively  in  either  character  or  composition. 
The  reticulation  of  personal  comment 
that  rests  so  lightly  and  decoratively  on 
the  fabric  of  his  story,  all  the  imagina- 
tive connotation,  so  to  say,  philosophical 
and  sentimental,  of  his  novels,  has  but  an 
auxiliary  function  and  plays  no  structural 
part.  It  is  not  used  to  fill  out  the  sub- 
stance and  round  the  outlines  of  his  per- 
sonages, who  exist  quite  independently  of 
it.  It  serves,  on  the  contrary,  to  detach 
them  from  the  background,  to  detach 
them  from  their  creator  himself.  It  is 
absolutely  true  that  Thackeray's  "  subjec- 
tivity "  in  this  way  subtly  increases  the 
objectivity  of  his  creations.  They  are  in 
this  way  definitely  "  exteriorized."  In 
this  way  we  get  the  most  vivid,  the  most 
realizing  sense  of  them  as  independent 
existences;  and  in  this  way  we  get  Thack- 
eray too. 

In  the  well-known  preface  to  his  "  Pi- 
erre et  Jean,"  Maupassant  maintains  that 
only  by  carefully  preserving  the  objective 
attitude  can  a  novelist  avoid  putting  him- 
self into  his  characters.  Mr.  James,  ana- 
lyzing this  production  with  all  the  acute- 
ness  of  the  analyst  who  is  also  a  craftsman, 
asserts  that  to  avoid  putting  himself  in- 
to his  characters  is  ,-  the  difficulty  of  the 
novelist  "  in  general,  whether  he  pursues 
the  impersonal  maimer  or  not,  and  main- 
tains that  the  impersonal  manner  has  nota- 
bly failed  to  remove  this  difficulty  for  Mau- 
passant himself.  And  he  insists,  as  from 
his  works  one  would  expect  him  to  insist, 
that  the  difficulty  "  only  increases  the  beau- 
ty of  the  problem."  Now.  speaking  as 
one  must  entirely  for  one's  self.  I  confess 
that  1  for  one  have  never  felt  in  reading 
any  of  his  books  that  this  "difficulty  oi 
the  novelist  "  existed  for  Thackeray  at  all. 
It  was  not  an  obstacle  he  had  to  circum- 
vent. Whether  we  agree  with  Maupas- 
sant that  in  general  it  can  best  be  circum- 
vented by  the  impersonal  attitude,  or  with 
Mr.  J  anies  that  there  is  no  reliance  to  be 
placed  upon  any  mere  attitude,  we  may 
at  least  note  that  in  the  work  of  novelists 
of  indisputably  the  first  rank  this  difficulty 
does  not  have  to  be  circumvented,  since 
for  them  it  does  not  exist.  It  exists  for 
novelists  impressed  by  "  the  beauty  of  the 
problem."  Criticism  is  certainly  legiti- 
mately occupied  with  discovering  the  laws 
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of  artistic  production,  and  to  these  laws 
certainly  the  production  of  the  greatest 
artists,  as  well  as  that  of  the  least,  is  legit- 
imately subject.  But  if  these  laws  arc- 
only  approximately  to  be  arrived  at  by 
formulating  the  practice  of  the  masters, 
since  the  ideal  in  any  art  is  only  indicated 
and  never  perfectly  illustrated  in  practice, 
they  are  surely  not  to  be  rigidly  induced 
from  the  expedients  of  others  in  surmount- 
ing the  difficulties  of  their  "problems." 
And  whether  the  novel  be,  as  Mr.  James 
and  M.  Bourget  agree  in  calling  it,  the 
expression  of  "  a  personal  view  of  life," 
or,  as  Taine  and  Maupassant  maintain,  a 
colorless  view,  the  question  as  to  the  art 
of  any  particular  novel  will  always  be, 
How  successful  is  it  in  giving  us  the  illu- 
sion of  the  life  it  purports  to  portray? 

Thackeray's  characters  were  so  little  re- 
flections of  himself,  they  were  so  real  to 
him,  that,  as  he  says  in  "  De  Finibus,"  "  I 
know  the  sound  of  their  voices."  And  it 
is  to  his  sense  of  their  reality  that  his  con- 
stant talk  of  them  is  in  no  small  degree  to 
be  ascribed.  It  is  to  the  same  sense  on 
the  reader's  part  that  is  to  be  attributed  no 
small  part  of  the  reader's  enjoyment  in 
this  talk.  All  this  commentary  and  dis- 
cursiveness, this  arguing  from  Philip  or 
Amelia  to  men  and  women  in  general,  this 
moralizing  over  their  traits  and  conduct, 
has  the  zest  for  us  that  similar  criticism 
and  gossip  about  real  people,  if  any  such 
were  attainable,  wrould  possess.  If  it  dis- 
pleases any  reader  whose  sense  for  "  art  " 
is  keener  than  his  interest  in  life,  there  is 
perhaps  no  more  to  be  said — except  that 
a  sense  of  humor  is  a  good  thing,  too,  and 
not  inapposite  in  any  consideration  of  one 
of  the  greatest  of  humorists.  But  any 
one  but  a  pedant  more  interested  in  the 
rules  than  in  the  result  of  novel- writing 
can  see  that  this  familiar  commentary  not 
only  attests  but  greatly  enhances  the  sense 
of  reality,  of  life,  in  the  characters  that 
furnish  its  text.  Even  technically  con- 
sidered, it  is  in  this  respect  the  acme  of 
art.  In  Thackeray's  hands  it  does  not 
distract  the  attention,  but  concentrates  it 
upon  the  representative,  the  typical,  the 
vital  traits  of  his  personages.  Taine  him- 
self having  occasion  to  censure  what  he 
deems  Thackeray's  cruel  irony  in  his  treat- 
ment of  Rebecca,  and  oppose  to  it  Bal- 
zac's attitude  toward  Valerie  Marneffe,  ex- 


plains the  superiority  of  the  latter  by  the 
assertion  that  "  Balzac  loves  his  Valerie." 
To  his  assertion  that  the  great  artists 
ways  exhibit  his  lauded  impartial 
ment,  a  critic  far  less  the  slave  of  his 
stract  inductions.  Matthew  Arnold, replies 
that  the  burden  of  all  the  great  won 
literature,  from  the"  Agamemnon  "  down, 
is  a  desire  that  the  good   may  prevail.      I 
am  not  sure  how  far  his  love  for  .Madame 
Marneffe  may  count  in  Balzac's  favor,  but 
certainly  his  general  attitude  of  pure! 
entific  though  inexhaustible  curiosity  is  re- 
sponsible for  much  of  the  incurable  artifi- 
ciality that  impairs  his  art.      His  figures 
are  always  definite,  but  real  as  they  are, 
they  are  not  always  alive.      It  is  the  t< 
of  personal  feeling  that  communicates  the 
Promethean  spark. 

The  peril  of  possessing  a  gift  like  this 
is  the  disposition  to  exercise  it  in  excess. 
When  personal  expression  is  so  easy,  so 
admirable,  and  so  successful  as  Thack- 
eray's, when,  as  with  him,  it  is  a  facul- 
ty clearly  to  be  exercised  instead  of  re- 
pressed, the  temptation  to  rely  upon  it.  to 
overwork  it,  to  give  it  a  free  rein,  is  very 
great.  Even  in  the  unique  "  Round- 
about Papers,"  which  are  its  expression 
par  excellence,  there  are  instances  of  this 
excess.  "  Philip  "  is  a  notable  instance. 
Thackerayans  read  ''Philip"  —  or  even 
"  Lovel  the  Widower  "—without  finding 
a  dull  page  in  it,  just  as  Wordsworthians 
read  "  Vaudracour  and  Julia,"  and  the 
whole  series  of  the  "Ecclesiastical  Son- 
nets," partly,  no  doubt,  out  of  mere  mo- 
mentum. But  every  one  cannot  be  a 
Thackerayan,  and  for  others  the  interest 
of  "  Philip"  now  and  then  flags,  pn 
blv.  It  is,  indeed,  a  tour  de  force  in 
lixity.  The  proportion  of  Thackera)  I  i 
Philip  is  prodigious.  is   de- 

cidedly thin  ;  there  is  next  to  no  ] 
the   incidents   are    few    and   of  tl 
family.      The  first   hundred  pag   - 
tonishing   variations   on  the  single   theme 
of    Philip's  antagonism   to  his  father.       \ 
great   deal  of  the   book    is  pure  ' 
Even   the    color   is    borrowed    In 
there  from  its  predecessors,  as  the 

kittle  Sister  "admires"  Philip  for 
ing   down    the    Reverend    Tufton    H 
though    not    o\    course  in  the    same 
that  Rebecca  does  her  husband. 
ing  there,  strong,  brave,  victorious 
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similar  treatment  of  Lord  Steyne,  and 
where  Dr.  Firmin's  picture  of  "Abraham 
offering  up  Isaac"  performs  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Jacob-and-Esau  tile  in  the  fire- 
place at  Castlewood.  How  many  letters 
are  there  from  Dr.  Firmin  in  America; 
how  many  glimpses  of  the  Pendennis  in- 
terior with  Laura  and  the  children  engaged 
in  "  osculation  ;  "  how  many  times  does 
Philip  get  into  the  same  quarrel  with  dif- 
ferent people?  The  characters  save  the 
story  from  mediocrity — and  triumphantly. 
They  are  drawn  with  the  true  Thackerayan 
firmness  and  distinction.  Where,  indeed, 
is  there  a  weak  line  in  any  portrait  of  his 
populous  gallery?  But  they  have  not 
quite  the  relief  of  their  fellows,  and  the 
book  would  have  been  far  less  important 
than  it  is,  distinctly  a  minor  production, 
but  for  the  preachment  that  occupies  so 
disproportionate  a  space,  and,  moreover, 
is  of  inferior  quality  to  that  of  the  great 
novels,  of  "  Vanity  Fair"  and  "The  New- 
comes."  And  yet  excessive  as  it  is  and 
fringing  perfunctoriness  as  it  does,  it  shows 
itself  in  this  crucial  instance  of  "  Philip" 
— where  it  is  not  only  abused,  but  treated 
too  lightly — essentially  not  a  defect  but  a 
quality  of  Thackeray's  equipment. 


Ill 


Thackeray's  practice  is  not  perhaps  to 
be  recommended,  and  critics  who  have  the 
art  of  fiction  at  heart  cannot  do  better 
than  to  insist  on  the  value  of  the  detached 
attitude  in  the  author.  Hut  any  view  of 
Thackeray  is  an  imperfect  one  which  does 
not  perceive  that  he  is  a  notable  exception 
to  the  rule  wisely  enough  prescribing  this 
attitude  in  general.  Ilispersonal  force  and 
charm  take  him  quite  outside  of  its  opera- 
tion. The  perfection  with  which  the  artist 
and  the  satirist  are  united  —Or  rather  fused 
— in  him  almost  entitles  his  novels  to  clas- 
sify ation  as  a  different  %enre.  At  least,  in 
orderto  consider  them  profitably  it  is  nec- 
essary to  take  into  account  in  tar  greater 
degree  than  in  other  instances  the  man  him- 
self as  well  as  his  works.  A  correct  synthe- 
sis is  reached  most  directly  in  his  case  by  re- 
garding his  works  mainly  as  manifestations 
of  the  genius  that  unifies  them.  Even  crit- 
ics who  think  it  bad  art  for  an  author  to 
obtrude   his  personality    must   admit   that 


the  evil  is  lessened  in  proportion  to  the 
interest  of  the  personality  so  obtruded. 
As  to  the  interest  of  Thackeray's,  there  is 
likely  to  be  no  contention.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  marked  in  letters.  When  one 
considers  his  personal  force,  the  notion  of 
confining  its  direct  expression  to  pure  dis- 
sertation appears  grotesque.  To  the  true 
Thackerayan,  of  course — like  Dr.  John 
Brown,  Mr.  Herman  Merivale,  or  Mr. 
^  llliam  B.  Reed — no  price  is  too  great  to 
pay  for  any  of  its  manifestations.  It  has 
as  much  charm  as  power,  and  is  infinitely 
gracious  and  winning.  It  provides  an  at- 
mosphere of  its  own  in  which  his  charac- 
ters live  and  move,  and  to  which  they  owe 
no  small  portion  of  their  attractiveness — 
in  virtue  of  which,  indeed,  they  constitute 
an  organic  community  by  themselves.  If 
he  is  their  "  showman,"  he  certainly  shows 
them  off  to  advantage,  and  he  himself 
is  not  the  least  interesting  figure,  of  the 
show.  The  spectacle  gains  immensely  fr<  >m 
his  association  with  the  company.  How 
he  thinks  and  feels  in  the  presence  of  the 
drama  they  are  enacting  immensely  ex- 
tends the  range  of  our  interest.  Conceive 
"  The  Newcomes  "  without  the  presence 
of  Thackeray  upon  the  sta^e — minus  the 
view  it  gives  us  of  the  working  of  its  au- 
thor's mind,  the  glimpses  of  his  philosophy, 
the  touches  of  his  feeling.  The  result 
would  be  like  that  of  eliminating  the  com- 
mentary which  Colonel  Henry  Esmond  in- 
terweaves with  his  autobiography.  Well, 
but  Esmond  is  one  of  the  characters  of  the 
book,  and  his  prosings  are  therefore  perti- 
nent, says  Taine.  So  is  Arthur  Pendennis, 
Esq.,  the  putative  author  of  "The  New- 
comes."  But  Pendennis  is  the  thinnest  of 
whimsical  disguises  for  the  real  author, 
and  the  half-hearted  attempt  to  continue 
him  and  I  ,aura  as  characters  is  purely  play- 
ful. True,  they  are  needless  sops  to  the 
critical  Cerberus,  and.  aside  from  adding 
pleasantly  to  the  machinery  of  the  story, 
they  really  serve  to  show  how  legitimately 
the  reader  who  is  not  a  pedant  may  en- 
joy the  personality  of  Thackeray  apart 
from  as  well  as  with  any  artistic  expedi- 
ents of  the  sort. 

In  a  more  definite  and  apposite  way, 
therefore,  than  is  true  of  a  'personality  that 
produces  works  of  a  more  impersonal 
order,  Thackeray's  own  nature  becomes 
the  most  interesting  and   important  sub- 
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ject  to  consider  in  connection  with  his 
works.  He  was  above  all  else  a  lover  of 
truth.  The  love  of  truth  was  with  him, 
indeed,  less  a  sentiment  than  a  passion. 
It  absorbed  his  mind  and  inspired  its 
activity.  To  the  moral  temperament  thus 
attested  falsehood  of  all  kinds  seemed  the 
one  thing  in  the  universe  worth  the  evoca- 
tion of  militant  energy.  The  exposure  of 
sham  enlisted  all  his  artistic  faculty.  He 
pursued  it  with  the  most  searching  sub- 
tlety ever  devoted  to  a  definite  artistic  aim 
in  all  his  books.  The  villain  of  all  his  sto- 
ries is  the  hypocrite.  Some  of  them — 
"  Barry  Lyndon,"  "  The  Tremendous  Ad- 
ventures of  Major  Gahagan,"  "  The  Book 
of  Snobs  " — are  concerned  with  pretence 
alone,  the  pretence  that  eludes  the  detec- 
tion of  others  and  that  which  deceives 
the  pretender  himself.  "  The  Book  of 
Snobs  "  is  an  amazing  series  of  variations 
on  this  single  theme — hardly  robust  enough 
in  itself  to  have  avoided  flatness  and  fail- 
ure, in  the  course  of  such  elaboration,  by 
a  writer  less  "  possessed  "  by  it.  This  at 
least  is  what  saves  its  perennial  interest 
for  other  readers  than  those  familiar  with 
the  particular  society  it  satirizes,  for  other 
than  English  readers,  that  is  to  say.  "  You 
must  not  judge  hastily  or  vulgarly  of 
snobs ;  to  do  so  shows  that  you  are  your- 
self a  snob.  I  myself  have  been  taken  for 
one."  These  statements  are  for  all  nation- 
alities. 

It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  hy- 
pocrisy constitutes  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive elements  which  the  novelist  can  use  in 
portraying  human  life  on  a  large  scale  and 
under  civilized  conditions.  Imposture  of 
one  kind  or  another  almost  monopolizes 
the  seamy  side  of  any  society's  existence. 
In  the  material  of  the  novelist  of  manners  it 
has  the  same  place  as  crime  in  that  of  the 
romance  of  adventure.  It  is  the  natural 
concomitant  of  gregariousness,  the  great 
social  bane,  the  social  incarnation  of  Ahri- 
man,  the  shadow  if  not  also  the  middle  tint 
of  the  social  picture.  Almost  inevitably 
the  novelist,  who  both  by  predisposition 
and  by  practice  handles  it  well,  presents  a 
picture  of  sound  and  vital  verisimilitude 
and  of  profounder  and  more  universal 
significance  than  a  study  of  most  other 
social  forces  affords. 

Thackeray  was  extremely  sensitive,  and 
his  susceptibility  was  as  highly  organized 


as  it  was  sensitive.     He  was  quick  to  take 
offence  when  his  sense  of  self-respe<  1  was 
touched,  and   he   was   nothing   less   than 
weakly  amiable.     His  quarrel  with  Dick< 
over  Yates's  "journalistic"  faux  pas  is  wit- 
ness of  both,  as  their  reconciliation   is  of 
his  incapability  of  cherishing  rancor.      In 
the    ocean    of    ana   that    since   his   death 
has  eddied  about  his  name  are   countl< 
instances    of  his   goodness   of  heart,   the 
prodigious  fund  of   kindness   in   his  nat- 
ure,   and    the    tact    of    its    dispensation. 
All  women  with  whom  he  came  in  contact 
expanded  in  the  atmosphere  of  his  <  hivalry 
— the  atmosphere,  say,  of  the   Brookfield 
Letters.      He  was  an  ideal  clubman.     Ib- 
had  the  most  deeply  attached  friends.    1 1  is 
fondness  for  children  is  proverbial.      He 
used  to  go  to  St.  Paul's  on   Charity  Chil- 
dren's day  to  hear  the  thousands  of  young 
voices  singing  in  unison,  with  theresult  and 
to  the  end  of  the  dimming  of  his  spectacles 
and  the  enjoyment  of  "  happy  pity."     1  le 
loved  to  tip  school-boys,  to  frequent   Bo- 
hemia.   Artlessness  of  all  kinds  had  a  spe- 
cial attraction  for  him.      What  displeased 
him  most  in  the  affectation  that  always  re- 
volted him,  was  its  element  of  calculation. 
He  had  none  of  it  himself.      Of  all   pn 
writers  of  the  first  rank  he  is  the  most  purely 
instinctive.      His  high  spirits  are  astonish- 
ing.    They    are  the  source  of  the  infec- 
tiousness of  his  humor  as  well  as  responsible 
for  its  occasional  triviality.     And  their  un- 
dercurrent is  a  melancholy  that  is  as  na- 
tive as  they.     When  they  flag,  the  lapse  is 
not  into  dulness — there  is   more   dulness 
in  Voltaire;  it  is  into  the  allied  minor  key, 
which  is  pursued  with  the  same  sincerity 
— one  is  tempted  to  add.  with  the  same 
zest.     Work  was  mainly  drudgery  to  him, 
in  spite  of  the  amount  of  it  which  he  per- 
formed and  the  persistency  with  which  he 
labored.      He    was    thoroughly  human   in 
his  weaknesses  as  in   his   sympathies,  and 
the  sobriety  and  industry  with  which  he 
subdued    his     temperamental     tendencies 
and,  by  control  and  constraint,  compelled 
his  faculties  to  construct  the  literary  mon- 
ument he  left,  fashioned  in   the  process  a 
character  that  is  in  its  way  also  a  monu- 
ment of  elevated  effort. 

Such   a   nature   is  too   ample  to  be  dis- 
tinctly critical,   and  Thackeray's    had 
prejudices,  searching  as  was  the  mind  that 
governed  it.      His  body  oi  doctrine 
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traditional,  and  he  devoted  little  thought 
to  what  Carlyle  calls  "verifying  one's 
ready-reckoner."  His  genius  is  rather  that 
of  the  born  novelist.  He  ascribes  Napo- 
leon's final  defeat  to  the  development  of 
military  superiority  in  Wellington.  His 
view  of  Louis  XIV.  lacks  seriousness.  His 
attitude  toward  things  French,  in  general. 
always  good-natured,  is  yet  fundamen- 
tally British — see  "  The  Second  Funeral 
of  Napoleon,"  "The  Paris  Sketch- book," 
— intimately  as  Paris  appealed  to  his  epi- 
curean side  and  sympathetically  divined 
and  described  as  his  French  characters  are. 
but  in  portraying  these  he  is  exercising  his 
genius,  which  is  never  at  fault.  And  it 
appears  as  unmistakably  in  his  essays,  his 
burlesques,  his  sketches,  his  literary  criti- 
cism, as  in  his  novels  themselves.  No- 
where is  it  more  apparent  than  in  the  ad- 
mirable series  of  "  Lectures  on  the  English 
Humourists  of  the  Fighteenth  Century," 
which  is  literary  criticism  of  a  high  order, 
but  distinctly  the  criticism  of  the  novelist 
rather  than  of  the  critic.  It  occupies,  for 
this  reason,  a  place  by  itself.  It  is  hard- 
ly such  an  account  of  the  literature  of 
the  Augustan  age  as  Professor  Samtsbury 
would  write.  It  quite  neglects  the  element 
of  literary  evolution,  is  unconscious  of  the 
historical  or  any  other  method,  does  not 
discuss  the  poetic  weakness  of  an  age  of 
prose,  and  is  not  based  on  minute  and  stu- 
dious textual  examination  of  its  subject  but 
on  saturation  with  it.  Its  annotation  had 
to  be  left  to  Mr.  Hannay,  I  believe,  who 
performed  the  work  very  agreeably,  and 
probably  better  than  Thackeray  would 
have  done.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
literary  criticism,  at  least  of  the  scientific 
literary  criticism  of  the  present  day,  the 
work  may  certainly  be  said  to  have  been 
lightly  undertaken.  The  lecture  on  Swift 
ends  :  "  We  have  other  great  names  to 
mention  none  1  think,  however,  so  great 
or  so  gloomy."  The  consideration  of  Pope 
begins  :  "  We  are  now  come  to  the  great- 
est name  on  our  list."  Stella  is  made  a 
natural  daughter  of  Sir  William  Temple  on 
the  authority  of  pure-  divination.  The  lit- 
erary  importance  of  Steele  and  Goldsmith 
is  exaggerated,  and  that  of  Sterne  minim- 
ized in  accordance  with  tin-  personal  pre 
dilections  and  antipathy  of  the  critic.  Ad- 
dison is  reproached  with  coldness,  not  with 
commonplace.      One  would  hardly  suspect 


that  "  ( 'larissa  Harlowe  "  was  a  classic  and 
Richardson  a  notable  artist,  as  well  as  a 
sentimental  foil  for  "  the  manly,  the  Eng- 
lish Harry  Fielding;"  or  that  Hogarth  was 
an  admirable  painter  as  well  as  a  great 
humorist.  The  characters  of  the  writers 
are  the  real  subject  of  the  series,  which  is 
an  unequalled  gallery  of  literary  portraits. 
Each  one  is  all  there.  The  painter  may 
have  treated  the  detail  indifferently  here 
and  there,  over-emphasized  an  expression, 
missed  the  full  value  of  some  features,  but 
they  stand  out  with  the  same  vivid  distinct- 
ness that  belongs  To  the  characters  of  his 
fiction.  He  has  visualized  them  in  the 
same  way.  One  may  say  the  same  thing 
of  the  lectures  on  "The  Four  Geor^ 
who  although  in  the  pillory  in  his  pages, 
owe  him  their  fame.  He  was.  in  a  word, 
by  temperament  and  faculty,  first  and  last 
a  novelist. 


IV 


For  this  reason  his  world  is  an  ex- 
tremely concrete  world.  His  people  are 
the  people  we  meet  or  might  meet  :  his 
characters  are  types,  not  variants  and  ex- 
ceptions, and.  accordingly,  they  have  a 
human  and  social  rather  than  a  psycho- 
logical interest.  Thus.  M.  Scherer  distin- 
guishes him  as  a  novelist  of  manners,  con- 
trasted with  George  Eliot,  a  novelist  of 
character.  The  distinction,  at  any  rate. 
needs  this  explanation,  for  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  characters  of  Thackeray 
which  illustrate  manners  are  lac-king  in  in- 
dividual interest.  But  they  are  delineated 
rather  than  dissected;  they  are  not  ex- 
plored clinically.  They  are  not  studied 
and  scrutinized  in  the  spirit  oi  the  scientist 
or  the  philosopher.  Ami  the  difference  is 
deeper  than  mere  manner  of  artistic  pres- 
entation. Tito  Melema  has  something 
the  interest  of  Faust  or  Mephistopheles. 
You  seek  their  counterparts  in  your 
own  mind.  "Goethe  found."  says  Emer- 
son, "  that  the  essence  of  this  hobgoblin 
which  had  hovered  in  the  shadow  ever 
since  there  were  men  was  pure  intellect, 
applied  -  as  always  there  is  a  tendency — 
to  the  service  o\  the  senses,"  and,  accord- 
ingly, "Hung"  Mephistopheles  "into  lit- 
erature." Similarly.  George  Eliot  incar- 
nates in  Tito  the  abstraction  of  the  spirit 
that  shrinks  from  what  is  unpleasant.   The 
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reader's  introspection  assures  him  of  his 
own  tragic  potentialities  in  this  regard,  and, 
seen  through  his  own  imagination,  Tito 
becomes  vividly  real  to  him.  The  interest 
of  Thackeray's  Rebecca  is  of  quite  an- 
other kind.  She  is  a  type,  a  representative 
of  a  class,  noted,  fixed,  observed,  and  de- 
scribed, as  far  as  possible  removed,  in 
genesis,  from  the  abstract.  You  know  that 
Tito  is  going  to  act  in  direct  illustration 
of  the  principle  that  he  almost  personifies. 
You  don't  know  at  all  what  Rebecca  is 
going  to  do  next.  Thackeray  professed 
ignorance  of  what  she  really  did,  of  how 
far  she  really  went.  She  has  the  reality 
of  Maggie  Tulliver — a  truly  Thackerayan 
character,  and  one  of  the  few  in  George 
Eliot  that  do  not  acquire  their  reality 
through  an  appeal  to  the  imagination. 
Her  psychology  is  simple  enough ;  so  is 
the  morally  complicated  Beatrix  Es- 
mond's. The  philosophy  they  illustrate 
is  not  obscure,  and  they  give  rise  to  very 
little  speculation. 

The  caricature  that  a  character  of  Dick- 
ens is  apt  to  be  proceeds  from  its  being 
a  characteristic  in  action.  A  character  of 
George  Eliot  is  formed  of  many  charac- 
teristics, fused  with  remarkable  and  sym- 
pathetic insight,  but  after  all  it  is  essen- 
tially a  product  of  induction.  Compare 
one  of  the  happiest  results  of  this  pro- 
cedure, the  banker  Bulstrode  in  "Mid- 
dlemarch,"  with,  say,  Dr.  Firmin,  greatly 
Bulstrode's  inferior  in  complexity,  in  in- 
tellectual interest.  One  is  flesh  and  blood, 
the  other  attracts  you  because  of  the  strik- 
ing way  in  which  moral  self-sophistica- 
tion is  embodied.  Nothing  better  attests 
George  Eliot's  scientific  interest  in  char- 
acter than  her  constant  exhibition  of  its 
evolution.  This  is,  perhaps,  her  chief  con- 
tribution to  literature.  The  effect  of  cir- 
cumstances in  developing  a  character  like 
Lydgate,  for  example,  the  difference  be- 
tween Rosamond  as  she  is  first  introduced 
and  when  she  leaves  the  stage,  are  almost 
Spencerian  demonstrations.  This,  as  Mr. 
Albert  Dicey,  I  think,  has  observed,  was 
an  unknown  thing  in  fiction  when  George 
Eliot  began  to  write,  and  it  is  naturally 
savored  by  the  palate  of  our  day,  which 
seeks  a  taste  of  science  even  in  its  literary 
confections.  But  it  is  needless  to  point  out 
that  it  implies  an  instinct  quite  lacking  in 
Thackeray,    in  whose  view    character    is 


spectacle,  significant  spectacle,  to  be  sure, 
and  its  significance  often  copioush 
upon,  but  essentially  specta<  le,  and  not  the 
illustrative  incarnation  of  interesting  traits 
and  tendencies.  This  is  also  Shakespeare's 
view,  it  may  be  added,  as  it  is  clearly  the 
distinctly  literary  view  as  opposed  to  the 
scientific. 

The  initial  procedure  of  the  human 
mind,  how  ever,  is  in  a  priori  order,  and 
the  artist,  like  everyone  else,  begins  with 
ideas.  We  are  taught  at  school  that  there 
can  be  no  evolution  without  a  previ- 
ous involution.  The  idea  underlying  the 
world  Thackeray  constructed  is  the  intri- 
cate mo^al  complexity  of  character — an 
idea  illustrated  with  a  completeness  and 
relief  not  perhaps  to  be  met  with  else wh ere 
outside  of  Shakespeare  and  Moliere.  The 
personages  of  fiction  before  his  time,  at  all 
events,  are  morally  pretty  much  all  of  a 
piece.  It  is  apt  to  be  either  Jones 
Blifil  with  most  writers,  eminently  so  in 
the  case  of  the  romanticists,  of  course. 
Thackeray's  absorption  in  the  moral  inter- 
est of  character  is,  on  the  other  hand,  nat- 
urally limiting.  It  excludes,  or  relegates 
to  the  background,  that  fourth  part  of  life 
which  remains  after  assigning,  according 
to  Arnold's  formula,  three-fourths  to  con- 
duct. Of  this  fourth,  other  writers  — 
Shakespeare  and  Moliere  among  them — 
make  a  good  deal,  it  need  not  be  said. 
But  compared  with  the  moral  interest  of 
character,  that  of  its  purely  psychological 
peculiarities  is  distinctly  less  vital  and  per- 
manent. The  interest,  for  instance,  of 
Micawber  or  Mantalini  is  inferior  to  and 
more  transitory  than  that  of  Captain  I 
tigan.  Character,  indeed.  //n\i/is  moral 
character.  As  Stendhal  puts  it:  "  Mo- 
liere painted  with  more  depth  than  the 
other  poets  ;  therefore  he  is  more  moral." 
And  I  have  never  heard  it  suggested  that 
Thackeray's  personages,  morally  consid- 
ered as  they  are,  lacked  psycholog 
definition — any  more  than  those  of  ( U 
Eliot,  who  has  the  converse  pre 
tion.  lack  moral  significance.  The  D 
element  in  their  portrayal  adds  realm 
relief,  as  well  as  importance.  Its  com- 
plexity, at  any  rate,  is  Thackeray  V  th< 
and   lie,  at   Least,   found  it   in,  tible. 

With  him  no  passion  is  simple,  no  m» 
unmixed.  Affection  is  alloyed  with  ii 
tice.  innocence  with  selfishness, 
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ity  with  folly,  love  itself  with  hallucina- 
tion, jealousy,  and  calculation. 

Nowhere  is  this  to  be  so  plainly  noted 
as  in  his  women,  because  women,  being 
less  highly  differentiated  than  men,  ex- 
hibit more  clearly  their  native  and  ele- 
mental inconsistencies.  They  are  the  con- 
stant quantity  in  the  human  equation. 
No  one  ever  heard  of  the  ewig  mannliches. 
Instances  crowd  the  memory.  Thacke- 
ray triumphs  with  equal  distinction  in  the 
analysis  that  discovers  the  sound  alloy  in 
base  metal  and  in  that  which  finds  dross 
in  the  most  refined.  Rachel  Castlewood 
and  her  brilliant  daughter,  Ethel  New- 
come  and  Rebecca  are  equally  compli- 
cated. Amelia  is  elaborately  structural 
compared  with  her  namesake  and  proto- 
type in  Fielding,  and  anyone  who  mistakes 
her  for  a  simple  character  has  missed 
"Vanity  Fair."  But  Beatrix  is  proba- 
bly her  creator's  masterpiece.  She  is  on 
a  larger  scale  than  Rebecca,  and  she  is 
not  only  more  splendid,  but  even  less  fixed 
ami  absolute.  Rebecca  might  have  been 
virtuous,  as  she  said,  on  five  thousand  a 
year,  but  Beatrix  had  infinite  possibilities 
and  at  any  moment  might  have  realized 
them.  It  is  largely  due  to  her  that  "  The 
Virginians,"  fine  as  it  is  in  wealth  of  in- 
cident and  variety  of  character,  ranks  with 
the  great  novels  rather  than  with  "  Phil- 
ip," or  even  with  what  we  can  divine 
"Denis  Duval"  would  have  proved  had 
Thackeray  lived  to  complete  it. 

"  Esmond  "  is  not  the  greatest  of  the 
novels;  it  is  the  most  perfect.  Thackeray 
was  quite  right  in  calling  it  "  the  very  best 
thai  1  can  do,"  and  speaking  of  leaving  it 
behind  him  as  his  card.  A  writer  judges  of 
his  own  work  preferably  as  an  artist,  and 
as  an  artist  his  aim  is  to  please  and  his  ef- 
fort is  for  flawlessness.  Both  in  conception 
and  in  workmanship,  "  Esmond"  is  well- 
nigh  flawless.  Mr.  Lowell  found  a  mod- 
ern locution  in  it,  1  believe,  and  Trollope 
accepted,  rather  priggishly,  Thackeray's 
assertion  that  Esmond  himself  was  a  bit  of 
a  prig.  But  it  has  fewer  flaws  probably  than 
any  work  of  either  its  kind  or  its  scale  ever 
written.  It  is  as  a  novel  what  the  "  Ode 
on  a  Grecian  Urn"  is  as  a  poem.  The 
archaism  of  its  style  is  far  more  than,  quite 
Other  than,  a  literary  feat.  It  is  a  sus- 
tained and  complete  illusion,  an  envelope 
of  atmosphere  in  which  the  story  rests  ex- 


quisitely transfigured.  The  plot  is  always 
praised  for  its  perfection  ;  the  story  is  de- 
veloped with  harmonious  and  tranquil  art ; 
the  element  of  beauty  is  everywhere  prom- 
inent in  it.  It  contains  some  of  Thacke- 
ray's rarest  writing — in  passages  like  that 
relating  Esmond's  visit  to  the  convent 
cemetery  at  Brussels,  in  the  entire  chapter 
called  "The  29th  December."  The  beauty 
of  Beatrix  is  the  mainspring  of  the  book's 
action  ;  that  of  her  mater pukhra  is  a  soft- 
ened and  spiritualized  parallel.  The  very 
fragrance  of  romance  perfumes  the  air  at 
Castlewood  ;  the  tone  of  quiet,  of  refine- 
ment, of  elevation  is  so  perfectly  preserved 
that  one  of  Philip  Firmin's  laughs,  one  of 
old  Major  Pendennis's  worldly  harangues, 
the  sound  of  Lady  Kew's  voice,  would  be 
a  jar.  It  is  Thackeray's  artistic — perhaps 
one  may  rather  say  his  poetic — master- 
piece. But  if  it  were  his  only  work,  or  its 
vein  his  only  vein,  Thackeray  would  mean 
far  less  to  us  than  he  does.  There  are  dev- 
otees of  art  who  prefer  "  The  Blithedale 
Romance  "  to  "  The  Scarlet  Letter,"  but 
their  view  is  an  esoteric  view,  and  as 
Hawthorne's  fame  does  not  rest  mainly  on 
his  most  artistic  performance,  so  Thacke- 
ray's is  as  firmly  established  on  the  other 
three  members  of  "  the  great  quadrilater- 
al"  (as,  with  "Esmond,"  "Vanity  Fair," 
"  Pendennis,"  and  the  "  Newcomes"  have 
been  called),  as  on  "  Esmond  "  itself. 
Life  is  a  larger  thing  than  art,  and  per- 
haps no  rounded  and  perfect  synthesis 
gives  the  sense  of  it  quite  as  well  as  a  rep- 
resentation that  images  its  inequalities. 

It  is  this  sense  of  life  that  rules  in  the 
books  just  mentioned.  It  appears  in  it>  in- 
tensity in  "  Vanity  Fair,"  in  its  variety  in 
"The  Newcomes,"  in  its  immitigability  in 
"  Pendennis."  with  a  deliniteness  and  real- 
ity to  be  found  elsewhere  only  in  the  few 
great  classic's  of  literature.  The  tension  oi 
"Vanity  Fair"  is  almost  oppressive.  The 
first-fruits  of  Thackeray's  maturity,  after 
the  Titmarsh  period,  and  coming  as  it  did 
into  the  world  of  fiction  occupied  by  the 
writers  burlesqued  in  the  "  Prize  Novels," 
its  substitution  of  truth  for  convention  had 
something  almost  fierce  in  it.  The  title 
alone,  the  few  words  "  Before  the  Cur- 
tain." the  last  paragraph  of  the  book, 
pointed  its  felicity  of  extreme  pertinence, 
and  anyone  could  see  that  a  new  power  in 
fiction  had  arisen.      But  it  is  not  its  satiric 
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force  that  has  preserved  it.  It  has  the  per- 
ennial interest  of  fundamental  spontaneity, 
and  its  tinge  of  juvenalian  color  merely  ac- 
centuates its  positive  and  constructive  qual- 
ity. Life  in  it  is  tremendously  real,  what- 
ever its  goal.  It  is  not  a  fairy-tale,  and 
things  are  far  from  what  they  seem.  Any 
episode  or  incident  or  subordinate  charac- 
ter of  the  story  shares  its  intensity.  The 
unedifying  career  of  Jos  Sedley,  for  ex- 
ample, is  grimly  vital.  I  remember  no 
book,  which  is,  like  "  Vanity  Fair,"  a  por- 
trayal of  life  rather  than  purely  a  satire, 
that  is  so  free  from  triviality. 

"  Pendennis  "  is  a  different  picture  al- 
together. It  is  pervaded  by  a  blander 
air,  but  the  sense  of  life  in  it  is  as  distinct 
as  in  its  intenser  predecessor.  With 
greater  elaboration  and  ampler  illustration 
it  shows  the  weight  that  life  imposes  on 
the  human  struggle  for  the  attainment  of 
ideals  as  such,  the  idleness  of  combating 
it,  the  necessity  of  compromise,  the  unique 
safety  of  humility  in  the  presence  of  its 
overwhelming  pressure,  the  dignity  and 
importance  of  it,  which  become  tyranny 
in  antagonism,  and  are  only  to  be  con- 
verted into  allies  by  preserving  an  atti- 
tude of  modesty  and  respect.  Life  and 
the  world  are  different  things,  and  doubt- 
less when  "  the  world  is  too  much  with 
us  "  we  miss  life  in  its  largest  sense.  But 
this  is  a  triter  moral  than  that  of  "  Pen- 
dennis," which  illustrates  on  the  other 
hand  the  philistinism  of  the  protestant 
and  the  non-conformist  as  vividly  as  the 
Pharisaism  of  worldliness.  Life  is  not  a 
simple  thing ;  its  prizes  are  either  un- 
attainable or  less  desirable  than  they 
seem  from  a  distance  ;  there  are  far  fewer 
of  them  than  youth  believes  ;  the  problem 
of  existence  is  prodigiously  complicated  ; 
it  has  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  largely  on 
its  own  terms.  The  essence  of  the  book 
is  in  the  famous  talk  between  Pen  and 
Warrington.  Nothing  can  be  deeper 
than  the  lesson  of  Warrington's  failure. 
Life  ha?  been  too  much  for  him ;  he  has 
found  it  immitigable,  as  I  said  ;  but  it 
has  left  him  nevertheless  at  the  true  cen- 
tre of  things.  Pen  comes  back  to  Laura 
at  last  after  both  wandering  and  soaring. 
The  end  is  repose  in  the  haven,  not  a 
career  of  triumph.  "  When  duty  whispers 
low,  '  Thou  must,'  the  youth  replies,  l  I 
can,' "   in    Emerson's  tonic  words.      But 


the  wise  youth's  reply  must  be  whispered 
as  low  as  duty's  command,  and  let  him 
not  fancy  he  is  greatly  forwarded  by  h\> 
ability,  or  is  other  than  an  infinitesimal 
part  of  the  life  of  the  world,  which  en- 
compasses him  completely,  if  haply  it  does 
not  oppress  his  energies  and  render  them 
as  futile  as  they  seemed  to  Swift  and  St. 
Augustine. 

As  for  "  The  Newcomes,"  it  is  an 
epitome  of  human  life  in  its  manifold 
variety  of  social  and  individual  phases 
unmatched,  I  think,  in  fiction.  Its  range 
is  extraordinary  for  the  thread  of  a  single 
story  to  follow.  Vet  all  its  parts  are  as 
interdependent  as  they  are  numerous  and 
varied.  It  is  Thackeray's  largest  canvas, 
and  it  is  filled  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
to  the  borders.  It  stands  incontestably 
at  the  head  of  the  novels  of  manners. 
And  it  illustrates  manners  with  an  unex- 
ampled crowd  of  characters,  the  handling 
of  which,  without  repetition  or  confusion, 
without  digression  or  discord,  exhibits  the 
control  of  the  artist  equally  with  the  im- 
aginative and  creative  faculty  of  the  poet 
— the  "  maker."  The  framework  of  "The 
Newcomes  "  would  include  three  or  four 
of  Balzac's  most  elaborate  books,  which, 
compared  with  it,  indeed,  seem  like  studies 
and  episodes,  lacking  the  large  body  and 
ample  current  of  Thackeray's  epic.  And 
its  epic  scale  is  preserved,  not  in  mechan- 
ically assembled  examples  of  different 
kinds  of  mere  existence,  high  and  low, 
savage  and  civilized,  but  in  a  picture  of 
life  itself  flowering  variously  in  varied 
characters  and  circles  and  communities, 
closely  connected  by  the  cousinly  bond 
of  the  humanity  they  possess  in  common. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  true,  Thackeray's 
human  coined)'  is  less  comprehensive  than 
Balzac's,  with  which  alone  it  is  to  be 
compared  in  the  world  of  prose  fiction. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  it  lacks  that  appearance 
of  vastness  and  variety  which  Balzac's  has, 
and  perhaps  the  appearance  in  such  a  mat- 
ter answers  as  well  as  the  reality.  Consid- 
ered, that  is  to  say.  purely  as  a  world  of 
the  imagination,  Thackeray's  is  the  more 
circumscribed.  But  it  is  born  oi  less 
travail  j  it  is  constructed  with  the  effortless 
ease  of  greater  spontaneity  :  its  preliminary 
simplification  has  been  carried  farther; 
and,  if  less  complicated  and  ingenious,  less 
speculative   and   suggestive,  it   is  far  more 
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real.  Its  philosophy  is  more  human,  more 
winning,  more  attaching,  and  in  a  very 
deep  sense  more  profound.  The  note  of 
artificiality,  the  fly  in  Balzac's  ointment, 
the  weak  point  in  his  superb  equipment, 
never  appears  in  Thackeray.  His  charm 
is  infinitely  greater.  His  power  is  ren- 
dered at  least  equivalent  by  its  conjunc- 
tion with  the  simplicity  that  Balzac  lacks. 
And  his  narrower  range  is  perhaps  to  be 
ascribed  to  his  lesser  concentration,  per- 
haps to  the  less  varied  and  more  conven- 
tional world  that  he  had  to  depict.  At  any 
rate,  it  proceeds  from  no  inferiority  to  his 
great  contemporary  and  compeer  in  native 
equipment  and  vital  force  for  the  specific 
work  of  the  novelist — the  portrayal  of  the 
play  of  human  forces,  inspired  and  direct- 
ed by  searching  scrutiny  of  the  human 
heart. 

V 

Thackeray  is  said  to  have  remarked  of 
himself  that  he  had  no  head  above  his 
eyes.  It  might  be  contended  that  with 
such  eyes  as  his  he  needed  none.  But  the 
statement  is  misleading.  It  is  true  that  he 
had  no  talent  for  abstract  thinking,  for 
abstruse  philosophy.  But  to  assume  that 
he  has  no  philosophy  would  be  to  ignore 
the  significance  of  one  of  the  most  definite 
and  complete  syntheses  of  human  phe- 
nomena that  have  ever  been  made,  and 
a  synthesis,  moreover,  incomparably  but- 
tressed by  the  acutest  analysis  and  the 
most  copious  illustration.  He  does  not 
stimulate  thought  in  the  sense  of  specula- 
tion, so  much  as  he  arouses  reflection. 
His  ideas  are  moral  ideas  rather  than 
metaphysical— the  ideas  for  which  Vol- 
taire eulogized  English  poetry.  And  he 
deals  with  them  powerfully,  cogently, 
winningly  rather  than  refining  upon  them 
and  following  out  their  evolution  as  a  dis- 
interested exercise  of  the  mind.  They  are 
the  Ideas,  toe,  that  inspire  human  motives 
and  govern  human  action  in  familiar  life 
and  in  the  individual,  that  contribute  to 
the  making  or  unmaking  of  character — 
ln's  chief  preoccupation  rather  than  to 
the  development  of  the  intelligence.  He 
is  not  a  sociologist  like  Balzac  ;  he  is  not 
interested  in  currents  and  movements  of 
thought  ;    he   is  not    devoted    to   what    are 

called  genera]  ideas  as  such.      Matthew 

Arnold  calls   the    Master   of    Ravenswood 


"by  far  the  most  interesting  of  Scott's 
characters  because  the  spirit  of  fatality 
seems  to  set  its  mark  on  him  from  the 
first."  Thackeray's  reference  to  this  rather 
invertebrate  character  is,  " I  have  never 
cared  for  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  or 
fetched  his  hat  out  of  the  water  since  he 
dropped  it  there  when  I  last  met  him  (circa 
1825)."  Nothing  could  better  illustrate 
two  opposite  ways  of  looking  at  the  world 
of  life  and  art.  The  concrete  illustration 
of  ideas  in  character  is  what  interests 
Thackeray  and  what  he  interests  us  with. 
But  in  this  his  interest  and  his  power  of 
interesting  us  are  hardly  to  be  measured. 
When  he  is  called  a  "realist"  something 
more  is — consciously  or  vaguely — meant 
than  that  his  novels  are  pictures  of  life 
rather  than  classic  or  romantic  composi- 
tions. It  is  meant  that  his  philosophy  is 
realistic — that  is  to  say,  based  on  the  data 
furnished  by  the  perceptive  faculties,  facul- 
ties which  in  his  case,  it  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated,  were  of  amazing  sharpness. 

"  There  is  life  and  death  going  on  in 
everything,  truth  and  lies  always  at  bat- 
tle. 1  Measure  is  always  warring  against 
self-restraint  ;  doubt  is  always  crying 
'  Pshaw  !'  and  sneering.  A  man  in  life, 
a  humorist  in  writing  about  life,  sways 
over  to  one  principle  or  the  other  and 
laughs  with  the  reverence  for  right  and 
the  love  of  truth  in  his  heart,  or  laughs  at 
these  from  the  other  side.  ...  I 
cannot  help  telling  the  truth  as  1  view  it, 
and  describing  what  I  see.  To  describe 
it  otherwise  than  it  seems  to  me  would  be 
falsehood  to  that  calling  in  which  it  has 
pleased  Heaven  to  place  me.  treason  to 
that  conscience  which  says  that  men  are 
weak,  that  truth  must  be  told,  that  fault 
must  be  owned,  that  pardon  must  be 
prayed  for,  and  that  love  reigns  supreme 
overall." 

That  is  Thackeray's  philosophy  in  small 
compass.  There  is  nothing  very  new 
about  it.      It  is  as  old, 

I  [ere  at  St.  Peter's  of  Cornhill, 

As  yonder  en  the  Mount  <>t  Eiermon. 

1;  is  simply  the  natural  truth  underlying  the 
dogma  and  informing  the  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity. The  force  that  overthrew  the  civil- 
ization of  the  ancient  world  was  certainly 
an  overwhelming  movement  of  spiritual 
feeling,   and   since    then    philosophy   has 
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had  to  reckon,  at  all  events,  with  the  soul 
as  well  as  with  the  mind.  If  Thackeray 
had  no  head  above  his  eyes,  he  had  at 
least  a  heart  below  them,  and  the  fact  is 
a  controlling  influence  in  his  philosophy. 
"Sure  love  vincit  omnia"  exclaims  Col- 
onel Esmond  in  a  familiar  passage,  and 
the  principle  is  everywhere  fundamental  in 
Thackeray's  "  realistic"  scheme  of  things 
— not  love  between  the  sexes  necessarily, 
nor  particularly  in  any  of  its  manifesta- 
tions, but  love  as  the  universal  principle 
to  which  true  salvation  is  inseparably  at- 
tached. Humor  is  "  wit  and  love,"  in  his 
definition.  Love  is  the  inspiration  of  the 
"awe"  and  "reverence"  and  "tender- 
ness "  he  is  constantly  celebrating,  of  the 
humility  and  simplicity  he  incarnates  in 
his  winning  characters,  as  the  lack  of  it 
is  the  weakness  of  his  reprehensible  ones. 
He  revolts  from  Swift  because  he  "pla- 
cards himself  as  a  professional  hater  of 
his  own  kind  .  .  .  the  suffering,  the 
weak,  the  erring,  the  wicked,  if  you  will, 
but  still  the  friendly,  the  loving  children  of 
God  our  Father."  Although  quarrelling 
with  Dickens's  art  "  a  thousand  and  a 
thousand  times,"  as  he  says,  he  recognizes 
in  Dickens's  genius  "a  commission  from 
that  divine  beneficence  whose  blessed  task 
we  know  it  will  one  day  be  to  wipe  every 
tear  from  every  eye."  Hood's  "  Song 
of  the  Shirt  "  is  to  him  "  a  great  act  of 
charity  to  the  world."  His  gospel  is  Vol- 
taire's apotheosis  of  good  sense,  plus 
heart.  If  his  good  sense  is  not  as  cheery 
and  unfailing  as  Voltaire's,  if  fault  and 
weakness  were  ever  present  with  him,  and, 
humanly  speaking,  the  futility  of  all  things 
impresses  him  more  deeply  than  it  does 
minds  of  perfect  sanity,  if  there  is  a  touch 
of  melancholy  in  his  mirth  and  the  tem- 
peramental reaction  follows  the  indul- 
gence of  his  highest  spirits,  he  regains  his 
philosophic  equilibrium  always  by  instinc- 
tive reference  to  his  just  as  clearly  per- 
ceived principle  of  the  love  which,  as  he 
says,  "reigns  supreme  over  all."  It  is 
open  to  anyone  to  object  to  this  philoso- 
phy as  trite,  but  it  is  at  least  a  philoso- 
phy, and  Thackeray's  philosophic  force 
and  originality  consist  in  his  rediscovering 
it  for  himself,  in  his  making  it  his  own  in 
virtue  of  basing  his  adherence  to  it  on  his 
own  experience  and  observation,  in  the 
sureness  of  his  reliance  upon  it  after  an 


absolutely  candid  and  wonderfully  mi- 
nute examination  of  the  data-  of  human 
life,  and  in  the  convincing  eloquence  with 
which  his  inductions  therefrom  bring  its 
soundness  and  sweetness  home  to  the 
thinking  reader. 


VI 


Whatever  judgment  of  Thacker 
art  and  substance  proves  final,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  contemporary  verdi< 
his  style  will  stand.  "  Thackeray  is  not, 
I  think,  a  great  writer,"  Matthew  Arnold 
observed,  but  at  any  rate  his  style  is  that 
of  one.  What  a  great  writer  is,  in  his  view, 
Mr.  Arnold  has  formulated  in  his  remark 
that  "the  problem  is  to  express  new  and 
profound  ideas  in  a  perfectly  sound  and 
classical  style,"  and  his  refusal  to  recog- 
nize in  Addison  a  writer  of  the  first  rank 
is  based  on  "  the  commonplace  of  his 
ideas."  It  is  idly  possible  to  call  Thack- 
eray's ideas  commonplace,  but  his  style  is 
at  all  events  perfectly  sound  and  classical. 
It  is  not  the  style  of  Burke,  whom  Arnold 
calls  "our  greatest  English  prose-writer" 
— probably  because,  together  with  his  in- 
comparable style,  Burke's  distinction  is,  as 
he  says,  that  he  saturates  politics  with 
thought.  It  is,  however,  far  more  per- 
fectly sound  and  classical.  Burke's  eleva- 
tion does  not  wholly  save  his  style  from 
that  tincture  of  rhetoric  which  is  the  vice 
of  English  style  in  general — that  rhetorical 
color  which  is  so  clearly  marked  in  the 
contentious  special  pleading  of  Macaulay, 
in  the  exaltation  of  C'aiiyle.in  the  rhapsody 
of  Ruskin,  in  the  periodic  statelines 
Gibbon,  and  even  in  the  dignity  of  Jere- 
my Taylor.  Thackeray's  is  as  destitute  of 
this  element  as  Swift's  or  Addison's,  with 
which,  of  course,  it  is  rather  to  be  a  in- 
pared.  Rhetoric  means  the  obvious 
dering  of  language  with  a  view  to  effect 
— when  it  does  not  spring  from  the  ele- 
mentary desire  simply  to  relieve  one's 
mind  ;  and  the  great  merit  o\  the  Queen 
Anne  writers — from  whom  Thackeray  de- 
rives— is  their  freedom  from  this  element 
of  artistic  mediocrity.  It  is  to  this  turn 
for  elegance  rather  than  rhetoric  as  un- 
fortunate in  its  poetry  as  beneficial  in  its 
prose,  of  course — that  the  Queen  Anne 
age  owes  its  epithet  Augustan.  Thack- 
eray is  undoubtedly  to  be  classed  with  the 
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world's  elegant  writers  —  the  writers  of 
whom  Virgil  may  stand  as  the  type  and 
exemplar,  the  writers  who  demand  and  re- 
quire cultivation  in  the  reader  in  order  to 
be  understood  and  enjoyed.  His  taste  is 
sure.  In  this  respect  some  of  his  writing 
is  like  a  page  of  Plato.  One  may  feel 
shortcomings,  but  at  its  best  it  is  without 
faults.  The  vulgarian  can  see  that  it  is 
flawless,  lacking  as  it  may  be  in  the  glitter 
or  the  rhythm  that  excites  his  imagination 
and  quickens  his  pulse. 

Among  all  its  traits  simplicity  has,  no 
doubt,  the  most  relief.  It  has  the  sim- 
plicity that  attends  the  expression  of  any 
natural  gift  for  the  expression  of  which 
the  artist  who  possesses  it  seems,  as  we 
say,  expressly  born.  It  is  the  simplicity 
of  both  birth  and  breeding,  and  it  is  in 
virtue  of  it  that  Thackeray  is  so  often  said 
to  write  like  a  gentleman.  This  is  the  way 
in  which  everyone  should  write,  one  re- 
flects, just  as  the  discerning  but  unlearned 
critic  desired  all  painters  to  paint  with  the 
directness  of  Titian.  It  is  the  opposite,  in 
this  respect,  of  what  we  mean  by  the  pro- 
fessional style.  Its  repetitions  are  not 
mannerisms.  They  are  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  the  idea  and  recurrent  with  it. 
The  language  shares  the  felicity  of  the 
thought  and  fuses  with  it,  instead  of  lend- 
ing the  thought  a  felicity  of  its  own.  One 
enjoys  the  limpidity  of  Arnold,  the  liquid- 
ness  of  Newman,  as  evident  properties 
of  the  medium  in  which  they  write,  but  in 
Thackeray  you  are  less  conscious  of  the 
medium.  His  language  produces  the  ef- 
fect of  richness  by  its  fulness  rather  than 
by  scrupulous  selection  of  epithet  and 
the  effort  after  plasticity.  It  always  has 
this  peculiar  sense  of  fulness,  of  words 
overflowing  from  an  exhaustless  store,  of 
expressions  natively  combined.  Its  ease  is 
absolutely  effortless.  It  is  like  Raphael's 
line.  lie  can  make  it  say  anything  he 
chooses,  anything  his  characters  choose  in 
their  several  dialects.  In  the  words  of  a 
recent  writer,  himself  conspicuously  en- 
dowed in  point  of  style,  Mr.  Max  Beer- 
bohm  :  "  I  le  blew  on  his  pipe,  and  words 
came  tripping  round  him,  like  children, 
like  pretty  little  children  who  are  perfectly 

drilled  for  the  dance:  or  came,  did  he  will 

it.  treading  in  their  precedence,  like  kings, 

gloomily."  The  measure  of  his  style  is 
not  the  result  of  restriction,  but  the  con- 


tained expression  of  native  reserve.  In 
parages  of  most  concentrated  feeling, 
such  as  Esmond's  tirade  to  the  prince  at 
Castlewood,  it  is  as  free  as  when  it  is 
employed  in  leisurely  narrative.  It  not 
only  never  forces  the  note  of  declama- 
tion or  dithyramb,  but  it  never  runs  away 
with  the  writer  and  leads  him  on  into 
exercise  of  his  gift  for  its  own  delecta- 
bility.  It  follows  closely  the  play  of  his 
mind  instead  of  itself  ever  fascinating 
his  fancy.  And  though  its  most  notable 
trait  is  simplicity—  its  sensitive  avoidance 
of  the  meretricious,  its  elegance,  in  a  word 
— what  gives  it  its  unique  distinction  is  its 
color. 

And  its  color  is  directly  derived  from 
the  constant  and  active  influence  of  the 
personality  of  the  writer.  In  Thackeray's 
case  the  style  is  eminently  the  man.  Ad- 
dison's elegance  is  the  elegance  of  color- 
lessness.  .Swift's  directness  and  power 
are  clothed  in  a  garb  whose  simplicity 
eschews  the  play  of  personal  quality  in 
any  highly  developed  texture.  Eighteenth- 
century  standards  discountenanced  idio- 
syncratic expression.  But  idiosyncratic 
expression  is  the  marked  distinction  of 
Thackeray's  style,  which  translates  his 
mood  as  directly  as  his  thought  and  ex- 
presses how  he  feels  as  well  as  what  he 
thinks.  It  has  had  imitators,  but  to  imi- 
tate it  anyone  must  assume,  for  the  time 
being,  Thackeray's  frame  of  mind  and  sen- 
timental attitude,  just  as  to  speak  French 
well  it  is  necessary  to  think  like  a  French- 
man. And  its  imitators  have  been  few  in 
number  and  not  lucky  in  preserving  much 
personal  force  of  their  own — so  complete- 
ly has  their  imitation  involved  the  merging 
of  their  personalities  in  that  of  their  model, 
the  overmastering  quality  of  which  as  an 
element  of  style  is  thus  eloquently  attested. 
The  variety  and  range  of  his  style,  which 
are  extraordinary,  answer  exactly  to  the 
range  and  variety  of  his  own  thought  and 
feeling  and  share  his  extraordinary  vitality 
and  interest  in  all  sides  of  every  subject. 
No  one  has  so  light  a  touch  and  no  one 
can  stir  us  so  deeply,  leaving  the  nerves 
unassailed.  lie  speaks  happily  of  "a 
Hash  of  Swift's  lightning."  or  "  a  gleam  of 
Addison's  pure  sunshine  "  extinguishing 
the  "  tawdry  play-house  taper"  of  Con- 
greve.  but  he  himself  combines  flashes 
of    lightning,  gleams    of  pure   sunshine — 
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yes,  and  very  pretty  play-house  illumina-  ing,  instead  of  being  the   result  o! 

tion  now  and  then — in  virtue  of  a  wider  rhetorical  penchant,  or  the  anxious  edu- 

interest  and  quicker  sympathies  than  these  cation  of  illustrating  some  idea  of  enerj 

Augustan  worthies   possessed.      And  not  clearness,  cogency,  or  what-not.      No  < 

only  is  he  himself  the  source  of  the  color  would  ever  have  wondered  of  him.  as  |e!i- 

of  his  style,  he  is  the  source  also  of  its  sus-  rey  did  of  Macaulay,  where  he  "picked 

tained    quality.      His  style  is  adapted  to  up  "  his  style.      Like  his  art  and  like  the 

the  largest  as  well  as  to  cabinet  canvases  world  of  his  imagination,  it  is  an  outgrowth 

because  it  is  the  natural  expression  of  his  of  the  most  interesting  personality,    per- 

own  largeness  of  view  and  depth  of  feel-  haps,  that  has  expressed  itself  in  pro 
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Oh  pure,  white  shaft   upsp ringing  to  the   light 

With  one  grand  leap  of  heavenward-reaching  might, 

Calmly  against   the  blue  forevermore 

Lift  thou  the  changeless  type  of  souls  that  soar 

Above  the  common  dust  of  sordid  strife 

Into  the  radiant  ether  of  a  life 

Shephered  by  the  vastness  of  eternity  ! 

A   hero's  quickening  spirit   lifteth   thee 

Unto  the  skies  that  claim  thee  for  their  own  : 

In  those  vast  fields  of  light,   sublime,   alone, 

High  commune  boldest  thou  with  the  young  day, 

With  sunset's  glowing  heart  ere  twilight  gray 

Hath  stilled  its  throbbing  fires,   and  with   dim   night 

That  folds  thee  softly  in   the  silver  light 

Of  many  a  dreaming  moon.      In  majesty 

Serene,  like   the  great   name   enshrined  in  thee, 

Thou  dost  defy  the   all-destroying  years. 

Smite  with  thy  still  rebuke  our  craven   fears  ! 

Point  us  forever  to  the  highest   height. 

And  in  our   Nation's  peril-hours   shine  white 

With  thy  mute  witness  to  the  undying  power 

Of  the  high   soul   that  lives  above  the   hour  ! 
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IN  writing  of  th.e  tragedy  of  Harold   Fred- 
eric's death,  a  friend  who  was  close  to 
him  in  his  last  days  attributes  it  not  so 
much  to  his  belief  in  Christian  Science  (which 
is  doubted),  but  to  the  fact  that  Frederic  was 
"  a   modern   Moliere  about   doctors.''      The 
comparison  is  apt.     The  reference 
Therapeutic      doubtless  is  to  Moliere's  well-known 
Scepticism.  .  .  ___, 

reply  to  Louis  s  question,    "  \\  hat 

do  you  do  with  your  doctor  ?  "  made  when 
the  king  was  asked  to  give  a  canonicate  to  the 
son  of  M.  de  Mauvillain,  the  physician,  whose 
patient  Moliere  said  he  "  had  the  honor  to 
be  " — this  reply  :  "  We  converse  together, 
tie  writes  prescriptions  which  I  do  not  take, 
and  I  recover."  As  will  be  recalled,  the  jest 
was  soon  turned  in  sad  earnest  upon  the 
jester,  having  a  little  preceded  Moliere's 
"  Malade  Imaginaire,"  which  may  have  been 
in  the  thought  of  both.  In  it  credulity  as  to 
the  efficacy  of  the  draughts  administered  is 
comically  set  off  by  the  patient's  anxiety  as  to 
whether  the  exercise  prescribed  is  to  be  taken 
by  walking  across  the  room  or  up  and  down 
it.  Its  production  was  followed  with  ironical 
swiftness  by  the  playwright's  death.  Two 
hundred  years  after  Moliere's  retort,  it  and  his 
play  find  an  exact  parallel  in  Frederic's  pro- 
test (quoted  at  the  inquest)  to  the  doctors 
summoned  in  his  extremity,  that  their  services 
were  useless,  as  he  had  not  taken  their  pre- 

i  [ptions  when  they  had  attended  him  before. 

There  is  really  nothing  so  extraordinary  in 
Frederic's  attitude  toward  doctors — its  thera- 
])  utic  scepticism— except  the  consistency  of 

.courage,  which  held  out  to  the  c\v\.  The 
people  who  claim  to  have  "  lost  faith  in  doc- 
tors," as  a  rule,  find  it  when  tin- case  looks  to 
them  desperate.  Yet  their  loss  of  faith  is 
common  enough,  more  especially,  curious  to 
note,  among  the  sort  of  persons  of  whom 
Frederic  was  representative  -those  who  think 
for  themselves,  and  are  in  touch  with  modern 
thought.  Manifested  oftenest  by  a  disregard 
of  prescribed  remedies,  it  is  equally  betrayed, 
though  not  so  openly,  by  the  failure  to  follow 
directions  about  exercise  or  a  diet,  for  ex- 
ample that  last  the  most  popular  of  possible 
"treatments."  the  seemingly  inevitable  resort 


for  any  ailment  from  a  headache  to  a  kidney 
affection — although  a  solemn  warning  may 
have  been  given  that  indulgence  in  a  specified 
food  has  for  that  patient  the  peril  of  poison. 
The  resulting  disadvantage  to  the  doctor,  as 
compared  even  with  the  surgeon,  is  obvious. 
No  other  professional  man  labors  under  its 
like.  If  the  client  is  dissatisfied,  he  dis- 
charges his  adviser,  probably  to  retain  an- 
other ;  but  seldom  does  he  ask  counsel  and 
pay  for  advice  which  he  follows  as  much  or 
as  little  as  he  pleases.  No  wonder  a  leading 
physician  of  New  York  once  remarked  that 
if  he  could  but  put  his  private  patients  into  a 
hospital  of  his  choosing,  whose  discipline  was 
a  guarantee  that  his  directions  were  implicitly 
followed,  he  could  in  turn  "  guarantee  to  show 
a  fifty  per  cent,  gain  in  his  record  of  positive 
cures." 

After  all,  this  distrustful  attitude  toward 
doctors  is  much  more  a  case  of  distrusting 
their  medicines  than  of  distrusting  themselves, 
professionally  or  individually.  All  emphasis 
is  now  laid  on  the  ounce  of  prevention  which 
is  worth  the  pound  of  cure  ;  on  the  art  of 
"  keeping  well,"  rather  than  "getting  well ;  " 
on  exercise,  diet,  recreation,  and  the  other 
newly  discovered  conditions  of  well-ordered, 
healthful  living.  The  technical  nomencla- 
ture of  medicine  divides  it  into  the  prophy- 
lactic— the  art  of  "keeping  well."  of  forefend- 
ing  disease— and  the  therapeutic — the  art  of 
"  getting  well,"  of  curing  disease.  It  is  tow- 
ard this  List  that  modern  scepticism  is  more 
particularly  directed. 

"Preventive  medicine  is  a  comparatively 
new  science,"  says  President  Eliot,  of  Har- 
vard, referring  to  what  can  be  done  by  sani- 
tary control  to  lower  the  death-rate  of  a 
given  community  ;  as,  for  example,  Berlin's 
death-rate  of  37  to  39  per  1.000  for  thirty 
years  before  1871,  reduced  to  one  of  2  1  to  23 
per  1,000,  the  common  death-rate  of  late 
years,  as  the  result  principally  of  a  good 
water-supply  and  a  good  sewerage  system. 
Being  a  new  science,  communities  do  not  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  preventive  medi- 
cine as  do  the  better  educated  few  of  their 
citizenship.      Hence,  as  compared  with  Euro- 
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pean  cities  controlled    by  the  few,  "  democ- 
racy" (here  in  America)  "  lets  ignorance  and 
selfishness  poison   water-supplies  with   fecal 
matter,  distribute  milk  infected  with  diphthe- 
ria, scarlet  fever,  or  tuberculosis,  and  spread 
contagious    diseases    by    omitting    the    pre- 
cautions of  isolation  and   disinfection."    To 
this  strong  indictment  Dr.  Eliot  might  have 
added   a   reference    to    the    feeble,    sporadic 
efforts  in  certain  cities  to  check  the    nasty, 
germ-disseminating  habit  of  expectoration  in 
public  places  and    conveyances.     But   while 
the  necessity  of  prophylactic  precautions  has 
failed  of  general  recognition   by  the   democ- 
racy, owing  largely  to  the  American  happy- 
go-lucky  carelessness   of   temperament    and 
the  lack  of  respect  for  mere  authority,  scien- 
tific or  other,  the  people  are  yet  quick  in  the 
case  of  a  national  disaster,  like  the  wrecking 
of  Shafter's  army  at  Santiago,  to  place  the 
responsibility  somewhere    else    than   on  the 
"  Creator  of  microbes    and    the    Cuban   cli- 
mate," as  George  Kennan  scornfully  puts  it. 
Indeed,  the  possibilities  of  preventive  medi- 
cine never  received  a  more  convincing  illus- 
tration than  by  the  one  startling  exception  in 
this  same  campaign  of  horror.     Mr.  Kennan 
points  out  that  Colonel  Huntington's  marines 
spent  eight  weeks  at  Guantanamo,  "  subjected 
to  nearly  all  the  local  and  climatic  conditions 
that  are  said  to  have  wrecked  General  Shaf- 
ter's army,"  and  yet,  because  they  received 
proper  sanitary  care  in  clothing,  food,  water, 
shelter,  and  medical  supplies,  "  escaped  dis- 
ease and  came  back  to  the  United  States  in 
perfect  health."     It  is  the  unique  impressive- 
ness  of  facts  like  these,  as  impressive  in  their 
way  as  the  most  remarkable  triumphs  of  mod- 
ern surgery,   which  rightly  or   wrongly  has 
created  a  widespread  feeling  among  the  more 
intelligent  laity  that  medical  advance  has  been 
chiefly  along  the  line   of   prevention,  rather 
than  of  cure.     This  trend  toward  therapeutic 
scepticism  has  been  accentuated  by  the  fail- 
ure of  certain  scientific  specifics — one  recalls 
"  Koch's  lymph  "  as   a  noteworthy  example 
— to  accomplish  all  that  was  at  first  unwisely 
claimed  for  them,  often  without  the  sanction 
and  against  the  warning,  as  in   Dr.  Koch's 
case,  of  their  discoverer. 

If  anyone  were  interested  to  search  for  con- 
tributory evidence  of  this  scepticism,  it  might 
be  found  in  the  almost  unnoticed  passing,  in 
fiction,  of  medical  illustrations  and  '  'material." 
Doubtless  now,  as  in  Thackeray's  day,  the 
novelist  often  owes  a  great  debt  to  his  doctor ; 


but  when  does  he  discharge  it,  as  did  Thack- 
eray, by  a  dedication   such  as  that  of  "  Pen- 

dennis  ?  "     What  has  become  of  the  excel i 
lady,  once    so  familiar  a    figure    in    Engl 
novels,  who  with  the  same  rigorous  insi 
distributed     alms,    flannels,  and     medicines 
among  the  worthy  poor  ?     Where  do  v, 
read,  as  in  "  Middlemarch,"of  the  entertaining 
rivalries  of  a  Wrench,  with  his  "  strengl 
treatment,  "and  a  Toller,  with  his  "  lower:: 
system?"      Indeed,  "  Middlemarch,"  whose 
plot  turns    so   largely   on   Lyd  gallant 

struggle  to  introduce  medical  reform  into  the 
provincial  life  of  his  day,  may  at  some  future 
time  be  quoted  as  authoritative  in  its  picture 
of  the  first  struggling  beginnings  of  thera- 
peutic scepticism. 

WE  are  all  of  us  in  the  habit  of  con- 
gratulating each  other  upon  one 
result  of  the  Spanish  war  as  a  clear 
benefit,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  others. 
That  is,  the  Anglo-American  understanding, 
which,  if  it  proves  to  be  durable,  will  go  near 
to  be  worth  even  what  it  has  cost.  But  it 
must  be  owned  that  we   have   not 

been  very  happv  in  our  attempts  at 

,    .    .        .        rii        i  r  1         j-  American 

explaining  it.     1  he  theory  of  hercdi-   ..  Undel 

tary  enmity  dies  hard.     The  Young  jng 

Columbian   does    not   apostrophize 
and  defy  the  dining-table  as  the  British  lion, 
and  dare  it  to  come  on,  so  often  or  so  loudly  as 
he  did  in  Dickens's  time,  half  a  century  ag 
Nevertheless,   whoever  attends  a   Fourth  of 
July  celebration  on  a  New  England  village- 
green  is  even  yet  likely  to  hear  defiance  hurled 
at  the  quadruped  in  question  ;  and  there  are 
still  orators  in  each  House  of  Congress  who 
must  look  upon  an  era  of  good  feeling  with 
regret,  insomuch  as  it  sinks  a  largo   pan 
their  oratorical  if  not  their  political  capital.    It 
is  not  so  long  since  all  the  stumps  w<  i*(   vocal 
with  adjurations    not  to  truckle  t  nd 

in  the  matter  of  a  standard  of  value. 
vindicate  our   independence    by   i 
silver   because   sue    was    a 
Ever  since  Britons  began  attendii  ri- 

can  public  dinners,  or  Americans  I 
common    language    and     Shal 
been  put  in  evidence,  without 
substantial    result.      Englishmen     complain 
that  our  school-books    foster   the   her 
enmity    theory,    and.   indeed,   ther 
ground  for  that  complaint. 
is  written  for  children  does  no: 
should   be  childish,  and    it    must    be 
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that  childishness  in  their  treatment  of  the 
American  Revolution  is  characteristic  of 
many  American  school  histories. 

As  to  the  ethnic  basis  of  an  alliance,  there 
never  was  much  in  it,  and  there  is  steadily  be- 
coming less  as  our  population  becomes  more 
heterogeneous  in  origin  by  new  infusions. 
Professor  Waldstein  has  been  the  latest  to 
show  that  we  really  must  give  up  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  explanation  as  an  explanation,  though 
it  still  serves  its  turn  as  a  rough  and  ready 
catchword.  If  a  current  anecdote  is  true,  it 
served  a  British  spectator  of  the  charge  at 
San  Juan  very  well,  when,  after  the  capture 
of  the  work  was  made  evident,  he  genially 
remarked  to  his  German,  Russian,  and  Japan- 
ese colleagues  that  "  this  was  a  great  day  for 
the  Anglo-Saxons."  But  the  "  Anglo-Saxon  " 
theory  will  not  even  cover  the  United  King- 
dom, much  less  the  United  States. 

Saxon  and  Norman  and  Dane  are  we, 

sang  Tennyson  to  Alexandra.  And  the  very 
name  of  the  genial  Briton  of  whom  the  tale  is 
told  bespeaks  a  Norman  origin.  With  four 
millions  of  British  or  Gaelic  Scotchmen,  and 
five  millions  of  Irish  Celts,  and  a  million  and 
a  half  of  Welsh  Celts  among  the  forty  mill- 
ions of  the  British  Islands,  to  say  nothing  of 
"  Norman  and  Dane,"  the  ethnic  theory  must 
really  go. 

The  bond  of  language  is,  after  all,  the  real 
bond.  But  then  this  bond  has  existed  dur- 
ing all  these  generations  in  which  cordiality 
has  not  been  the  characteristic  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  two  countries.  An  English 
statesman  has  been  overheard  to  declare  that 
the  common  language  was  the  real  trouble. 
Inasmuch  as  it  was  not  altogether  common, 
each  parly  did  not  precisely  understand  what 
ither  said  or  wrote;  and  inasmuch  as  it 
was  assumed  to  be  common,  each  was  quite 
sine  that  it  did.  Qntravelled  and  unlearned 
Americans  did  not  pretend  to  understand 
Frenchmen  or  Germans,  but  they  were  quite 
sure  that  tiny  understood  Englishmen  ;  and 
thus  the  common  language  supplied  facilities 
for  mutual  misapprehension.  There  is  prob- 
ably something  in  this,  whimsically  as  it  was 
put.  Certainly  it  is  easier  to  quarrel  with  a  man 
whose  language  you  partly  speak  and  partly 
comprehend  than  to  quarrel  in  dumb  show. 

But  there  nevertheless  js  an  Anglo-Amer- 
ican "  understanding,'"  and  that  is  precisely 
the   right    name    for   it  ;   and    it    is    related    to. 

if   it   be   not    founded    upon,   the    fact    that 


we  are  both  English-speaking  nations.  For 
to  be  brought  up  in  an  English-speaking 
community  is  to  receive  a  certain  kind  of 
political  education  which  cannot  be  acquired 
in  any  other  way.  It  is  literally,  as  Cicero 
put  it,  "an  identity  of  sentiment  about  public 
affairs."  We  have  an  "understanding"  how 
Englishmen  manage  their  affairs,  and  they 
have  a  like  understanding  about  us.  When 
Great  Britain  declares  for  the  open  door  in 
the  Far  East,  we  know  what  she  means. 
When  we  are  moved  to  put  a  stop  to  mis- 
government  at  our  doors  ending  in  starvation. 
Englishmen  know  what  we  mean.  It  was 
expressed,  when  our  declaration  of  war  was 
made,  by  the  editor  of  an  English  paper  at 
Singapore,  as  "  the  verdict  of  civilization  upon 
failure."  The  Dreyfus  case  is  regarded  in 
London  and  in  Chicago  with  the  same  incre- 
dulity, bordering  on  stupefaction.  Not  that 
the  "  understanding  "  is  Teutonic  as  opposed 
to  Latin,  for  we  are  equally  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand the  official  procedures  of  the  most  in- 
tense and  least  aerated  part  of  the  Teutonic 
race.  Read  Stevenson's  "  Foot  Note."  and 
observe  how  in  Samoa,  ten  years  ago,  British 
and  American  consuls  spontaneously  coa- 
lesced into  a  mutual  understanding,  largely 
based  upon  a  common  incapability  to  under- 
stand the  proceedings  of  the  German  consul. 
And,  within  the  year,  British  and  American 
naval  officers  have  united  upon  a  like  inability 
to  understand  the  procedures  of  a  Prussian 
admiral — an  inability  in  its  turn  largely  based. 
no  doubt,  upon  the  inconceivableness,  to  both 
parties,  of  the  existence  of  a  Prussian  admiral. 
It  is  this  mutual  political  perception,  acquired 
with  the  English  language  so  early  that  it 
seems  instinctive,  which  is  in  fact  the  "  under- 
standing "  of  the  English-speaking  peoples. 
Each  of  the  two  great  English-speaking  com- 
munities is  instinctively  working  to  realize 
the  same  political  ideal,  which  is  not  even 
visible  to  outsiders,  to  "  make,"  in  its  own  way 
and  with  its  own  variations,  its  "  respective 
Troy."  They  do  not  quote  the  classics  in  the 
Housed'  Representatives;  but  we  can  imagine 
an  orator  of  the  I  louse  of  Commons  illustrat- 
ing the  Anglo-American  understanding  by 
lolling  out  Virgil's  sounding  lines,  to  the 
delight  of  all  the  old  Etonians  and  Harrov- 
ians and  Rugbeians  : 

Cognatas  urbes  olim  popnlosque  propinquos, 
Kpiro,  Hesperia,  quibus  idem  Dardanus  nuctor 
Atque  idem  casus,  unam  faciemus  utramque 
Troiam  animis  ;  maneat  nostros  eacura  nepotes. 


ESTHETICS  IN  OUR    UNIVERSITIES 

THE  attainment  of  skill  is  the  alpha  as 
it  is  the  omega  of  science.  It  was  the 
attempt  to  gain  perfection  in  his  every- 
day work  that  led  primeval  man  to  take  the 
first  steps  in  that  great  movement  of  which 
the  fruition  appears  in  the  final  development 
of  our  modern  universities.  For  the  man  of 
highest  culture,  also,  the  end  and  object  of 
study  is,  as  Aristotle  teaches  us,  not  the  at- 
tainment of  knowledge,  but  the  perfecting  of 
conduct,  and  this  is  true  not  only  when  we 
conceive  of  conduct  as  our  action  in  relation 
to  other  men,  but  also  if  we  look  upon  it  as 
action  in  relation  to  the  objects  and  condi- 
tions which  surround  us. 

Long  before  his  mental  awakening  man 
must  have  evinced  capacities  to  perform  use- 
ful acts  ;  capacities  in  part  instinctive,  and  in 
part  resulting  from  imitation  of  his  elders 
and  the  unconscious  adoption  of  tribal  "  tra- 
ditions." With  his  mental  awakening  must 
have  come  the  appreciation  of  the  advantage 
gained  by  that  one  of  his  fellows  who  per- 
formed these  useful  acts  with  the  greatest 
accuracy,  by  him  who  quickest  struck  the 
spark  of  fire,  by  him  whose  arrow-point  was 
sharpest  and  lightest ;  and  this  appreciation 
of  skill  once  gained  must  have  been  con- 
stantly impressed  upon  man  by  the  exigen- 
cies of  life's  struggle. 

Thus  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  human  in- 
telligence the  wish  to  become  skilful  must 
have  led  man  to  search  for  certain  crude 
principles  by  which  to  guide  his  activities, 
and  in  this  we  have  the  beginnings  of  science. 
His  desire  to  perfect  the  weapons  and  uten- 
sils which  he  made,  and  to  render  stable  the 
rough  buildings  which  he  constructed,  led 
him  to  formulate  the  first  crude  empirical 
principles  from  which  he  afterward  developed 
a  "  rule  of  thumb  "  mechanics  and  engineer- 
ing. By  chance,  as  the  Phoenician  legend 
has  it,  his  fire  under  the  natron  blocks,  rest- 
ing on  the  sand,  produced  impure  glass  ;  and 
in  noting  the  substances  which  had  produced 
this  new  useful  substance,  and  in  deliber- 
ately repeating  the  accidental  production,  we 


have  an  example  of  the  beginnings  of  a  crude 
chemistry.  His  dependence  upon  the  weath- 
er led  to  observation  of  the  heavens  and  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  and  this  in  turn  led  to 
the  formulation  of  a  primitive  astronomy. 
His  discovery  of  metals,  and  of  the  action  of 
heat  upon  them,  suggested  to  his  mind  the 
making  of  metal  tools  and  implements  of 
war;  and  this  again  turned  his  attention  to 
mining  and  gave  him  his  first  suggestions 
of  metallurgy.  His  early  use  of  grains  and 
herbs  for  food  led  to  the  first  tentative  botan- 
ical classifications  ;  and  his  attempts  to  cure 
wounds  and  broken  bones  resulted  in  the 
first  of  those  steps  which  has  given  to  us  the 
sciences  of  physiology  and  anatomy. 

Tentative  and  hap-hazard  researches  for 
principles  by  which  to  guide  practice,  such 
as  we  have  here  described,  themselves  deter- 
mined another  step  in  advance  when  man 
began  his  first  attempts  to  investigate  the 
laws  of  mechanics  and  physics  and  chemis- 
try, and  of  their  cognate  science  mathematics ; 
of  astronomy  and  geology,  of  botany  and 
zoology,  and  then  of  biology,  as  a  whole. 
From  such  studies  it  was  but  a  step  to  the 
formulation  of  a  "  natural  philosophy,"  in 
connection  with  which  real  philosophy  was 
sure  to  develop. 

Man   having  thus  reached   a  point  where 
the  purely  theoretical  basis  of  human  activ- 
ities   engaged    his  interest,  a   process  began 
which,  in  a  way,  appears  as  the  reverse  of  that 
we  have  been   picturing.     His  thought  was 
turned  a  step  backward  and   once  more  to 
the  investigation  of  law,  which  he  now  made 
more   thorough,  and  this  investigation  led  to 
the   restatement    and    perfecting    of    theory; 
these   modifications   of    theory  in   their  turn 
leading  to  a  still  more  enlightened  invesl 
tion  of  law.     As  the  result  of  these  studies, 
moreover,  a  better  conception  was  g 
the  principles  upon  which  practical  activities 
should  be  based  ;  these  principles  being 
duced  from  comparison  of  theory  with  I 
empirical  facts  which  became  known  bj 
serration  of  the  activities  of  life,  and  by  study 
of  the  experience  of  men  as  known  thn 
historical  records.      Finally,  man.  with    wits 
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sharpened  by  study  and  inquiry,  has  returned 
to  the  effort  to  gain  greater  skill  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  life  which  first  stimulated  him  to  in- 
vestigate and  theorize  ;  and.  in  order  to  teach 
the  practical  application  of  pure  theory,  and 
of  the  laws  and  principles  which  it  deter- 
mines, he  has  established,  in  his  universities, 
schools  of  civil  and  electrical  and  mechani- 
cal engineering,  of  chemistry  and  mining,  of 
anatomy  and  surgery  and  physiology,  of  sci- 
entific botany  and  farming. 

The  process  which  we  have  thus  far  been 
considering  has  had  relation  only  to  that 
phase  of  human  activity  which  results  from 
the  struggle  for  existence,  and  from  the  indi- 
vidual's longing  for  ease  and  comfort.  But 
when  human  intelligence  had  reached  a  point 
of  development  which  made  possible  the  con- 
sideration of  pure  theory,  when  there  had 
arisen  some  men  who  were  philosophers, 
then  it  became  clear  that  there  were  other 
important  realms  of  human  activity  than 
those  which  were  concerned  with  the  mere 
relation  between  the  man  and  his  physical 
surroundings,  realms  which  indeed  had  not 
failed  to  attract  man's  attention  during  his 
consideration  of  the  activities  of  which  we 
have  thus  far  spoken.  Thus  it  happened 
that  the  early  philosophers  came  to  conceive 
of  the  whole  realm  of  human  interest  as  di- 
visible into  three  minor  realms,  the  True,  the 
Good,  and  the  Beautiful ;  and  these  minor 
categories  were  thought  to  be  mutually  ex- 
clusive, while  together  they  were  supposed  to 
comprise  all  in  man's  life  that  was  worthy  of 
study  and  investigation. 

The  movement  of  science  above  sketched 
out  has  dealt  with  the  realm  of  the  True  ;  but 
it  is  evident  that  human  experience  in  the  realm 
of  the  Good  has  led  to  a  parallel  development. 
The  observation  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  men,  in  relation  to  their  fellow-men,  led,  at 
a  very  early  day,  to  a  search  for  the  principles 
of  human  actions,  to  crude  investigation  of 
the  laws  governing  them,  and  finally  to  that 
enunciation  of  pure  theory  concerning  their 
in  and  ends  which  is  covered  by  the  gen- 
eral term  Ethic.  Here,  as  in  the  realm  of 
the  True,  discussion  of  pure  theory  has  re- 
sulted in  a  more  thorough  investigation  of  the 
laws  concerned,  and  this,  reacting  to  the  re- 
statement and  perfecting  of  pure  theory,  has 
1(  d,  in  its  turn,  to  mote  enlightened  investiga- 
tion of  ethical  laws,  from  which  again  has 
developed  a  higher  conception  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  ethical  practice. 


Before  considering  the  remaining  realm  of 
the  Beautiful,  we  may  well  note  that  our  uni- 
versities have  been  established  for,  and  con- 
cern themselves  with,  investigation  and  in- 
struction in  all  the  departments  above  con- 
sidered. In  all  modern  colleges  there  are 
departments  devoted  to  the  study  and  eluci- 
dation of  pure  theory,  on  the  one  hand  in 
logic  and  its  cognate  science  mathematics, 
and  on  the  other  hand  in  ethic :  departments 
built  upon  foundations  set  deep  by  the  earliest 
of  teachers,  and  which  with  us,  as  with  them, 
have  their  practical  application  in  establish- 
ing tests  of  values  ;  in  showing  how  we  may 
recognize  truth  and  error  on  the  one  hand, 
morality  and  immorality  on  the  other.  In 
all  our  modern  universities  there  are  also 
departments  devoted  to  the  investigation  of 
laws,  and  to  the  determination  of  principles 
of  practice  ;  on  the  one  hand  in  physics. 
mechanics,  chemistry,  astronomy,  geology, 
botany  and  zoology,  and  on  the  other  hand  in 
ethics  proper,  and  in  politics. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  efforts  to  deal  with 
the  practical  application  of  pure  theory,  and 
of  the  laws  and  principles  of  practice  which 
have  developed  from  it,  we  find  all  our  uni- 
versities aiming  at  the  realization  of  an  ideal 
which  if  attained  would  give  us  expert  teach- 
ing of  practice  as  related  to  all  the  branches 
of  learning  we  have  considered.  We  have 
schools  of  engineering,  departments  of  prac- 
tical chemistry,  of  geology  and  mining,  of 
surgery,  anatomy,  and  physiology,  etc.  On 
the  other  hand  we  are  beginning  to  have 
departments  in  which  practical  ethics,  poli- 
tics, economics,  and  sociology  are  taught  ;  al- 
though in  these  special  departments,  which 
have  been  but  lately  organized,  the  ideal  is 
not  as  yet  fully  realized. 

Here  we  may  note  that  the  study  of  theory, 
of  law,  and  of  principle,  is  of  the  essence  of 
the  university  ideal  ;  without  such  study  the 
establishment  of  schools  of  practice  under 
university  management  would  be  generally 
recognized  as  an  absurdity.  Moreover,  even 
our  greatest  universities  accept  frankly  cer- 
tain natural  limitations  in  the  practical  work 
above  considered  :  the  universities  situated 
far  from  hospitals  do  not  generally  maintain 
schools  of  medicine  ;  those  far  from  the  high- 
er courts  d:)  not  establish  law  schools  ;  ag- 
ricultural colleges,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not 
attempted  in  the  cities.  With  these  paren- 
thetical remarks  let  us  turn  to  the  examination 
of  the  realm  of  the  Beautiful,  in  the  light  of 
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the  considerations  suggested  by  the  fore- 
going study  in  relation  to  the  realms  of  the 
True  and  the  Good. 

In  the  very  earliest  records  of  man's  life 
we  find  evidences  of  a  marked  development 
of  activities  which  relate  entirely  to  the  pro- 
duction of  Beauty  ;  although  his  efforts  were 
naturally  first  given  to  the  attempt  to  beautify 
the  implements  he  made,  and  to  add  grace  to 
his  own  movement  and  speech,  still  it  is  evi- 
dent that  from  its  very  birth  art  has  been 
followed  for  art's  sake.  From  the  crudest  of 
beginnings  emotional  expressions  have  been 
transformed  into  the  art  of  dramatic  acting, 
speech  and  song  into  the  arts  of  rhetoric  and 
music,  building  and  rough  carving  and  color 
delineation  into  the  arts  of  architecture, 
sculpture,  and  painting.  In  connection  with 
the  practice  of  these  arts  there  has  also  arisen 
a  crude  examination  of  the  principles  which 
underlie  this  practice,  and  an  equally  crude 
study  of  the  laws  governing  artistic  activities  ; 
and  this,  going  hand  in  hand  with  the  philo- 
sophic examination  of  the  True  and  of  the 
Good,  has  led  to  a  corresponding  formulation 
of  a  vague  theory  of  /Esthetics. 

Thus  far  the  development  in  the  realm  of 
Beauty  corresponds  with  that  already  noted 
in  the  realms  of  the  True  and  the  Good. 
When  we  pass  beyond  this,  however,  we  must 
acknowledge  that  the  parallel  with  the  course 
of  development  in  relation  to  the  True  and 
the  Good  is  more  difficult  to  follow.  The 
theory  of  ^Esthetics,  as  a  whole,  cannot  indeed 
be  said  to  have  been  thoroughly  considered 
even  by  Aristotle,  although,  as  was  necessary 
for  a  philosopher  born  of  a  race  so  enamoured 
of  beauty  as  were  the  Greeks  of  his  day,  he 
did  elucidate  the  theory  of  art  within  the 
limits  he  gave  to  it.  From  Aristotle's  time 
to  our  day  the  theory  of  the  Beautiful  has  been 
a  matter  of  constant  discussion  ;  yet  it  must  be 
granted  that  the  whole  realm  of  /Esthetics  has, 
during  these  times,  been  treated  for  the  most 
part  as  the  plaything  of  metaphysicians  rather 
than  as  a  subject  of  primary  philosophic  im- 
portance ;  although  in  certain  departments 
theory  has  been  developed  with  considerable 
care,  as,  for  instance,  in  relation  to  the  arts  of 
rhetoric  and  poetry. 

But  when  we  inquire  what  attempts  have 
been  made  to  investigate  the  laws  upon  which 
the  several  arts  are  dependent,  and  by  which 
we  must  check  our  theories,  if  they  are  to 
be  of  any  worth  ;  and  if,  taking  a  step  further, 


we  ask  what  efforts  have  been  made  to  for- 
mulate the  principles  in  accordance  with 
which  we  should  guide  our  practice  ;  then  we 
note  that  there  is  a  great  contrast  between 
these  activities  of  man  in  the  realm  of  Beauty 
and  his  similar  activities  in  the  realms  of  the 
True  and  the  Good.  Serious  studies  in  ref- 
erence to  color  have  indeed  been  mad 
creative  artists  as  notable  as  Leonardo  and 
Goethe,  and,  in  our  own  time,  valuable  ad- 
ditions to  knowledge  in  this  direction  have 
been  gained  through  the  labors  of  such  men 
as  Helmholtz  and  Rood.  The  principles  of 
musical  harmony,  which  have  been  carefully 
studied  since  the  days  of  Bach,  have 
thoroughly  investigated  in  our  time  by  Helm- 
holtz and  others.  In  relation  to  proportion 
we  have  the  really  scientific  investigation 
concerning  the  beauty  of  the  "  golden  sec- 
tion," initiated  by  Fechner  ;  but  with  this  ex- 
ception we  have  learned  little.  In  the  field 
of  sculpture,  men  like  Lessing  have  developed 
certain  general  principles,  but  no  scientific 
studies  have  served  to  elucidate  any  well-rec- 
ognized laws  in  relation  to  this  art.  The  in- 
vestigation of  the  laws  upon  which  aesthetic 
effect  depends  in  rhetoric  and  poetry  were 
treated  somewhat  fully  by  Aristotle,  as  al- 
ready noted,  but  his  works  in  a  scale  of  val- 
ues stand  out  in  relative  isolation.  It  is 
not  denied  that  an  immense  amount  of  un- 
systematic effort  has  been  given  to  the  state- 
ment of  principles  of  literary  art,  but,  for 
the  most  part,  this  has  been  wasted  because 
those  grappling  with  these  subjects  have 
failed  to  grasp  any  valid  theory  of  /Esthetics 
in  general. 

In  fact,  were  it  not  for  the  very  advanced 
studies  in  certain  directions  above  mentioned, 
it  might  be  said  that  in  the  region  of  .Esthet- 
ics we  have  not  yet  stepped  beyond  the  early 
stages  described  in  considering  the  True  and 
the  Good,  as  being  preliminary  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  first  crude  general  theory,  and 
of  the  first  crude  conception  of  the  laws  and 
principles  upon  which  the  practical  application 
of  theory  should  properly  be  based    Not  un- 
til very  lately  do  we  seem  to  have  been  able 
to  grasp  more  than  the  most  me   i 
of  general  aesthetic  theory.     Up  to  our 
day  there  have  been  scarcely  am 
tendency  to  study  scientifically  the  1  . 
principles  of  aesthetics,  and  pure 

theory   by   these   studies,   gaining    from    the 
theory  thus  perfected  a  clearer  cone, 
the  laws  governing  the   arts,  and  .. 
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certainty  in  regard  to  the  principles  which 
must  guide  the  artist  in  his  effort  to  produce 
lasting  aesthetic  effects. 

This  seems  the  clearer  when  we  revert  to 
our  consideration  of  the  realms  of  the  True 
and  the  Good,  and  recall  that  in  them  the 
consideration  of  theory,  the  enlightened  in- 
vestigation of  laws,  and  the  elucidation  of 
principles  of  practice  deduced  from  these 
laws,  form  the  basis  of  the  development  of 
our  great  universities.  In  ^Esthetics,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  state  of  the  case  is  as  differ- 
ent as  can  be  imagined ;  apart  from  some 
metaphysical  treatment  of  the  subject  by  those 
who  lecture  in  the  philosophical  departments, 
our  university  students  have  practically  no 
opportunity  to  study  pure  aesthetic  theory. 
We  have  no  chairs  of  ^Esthetics  from  which 
the  incumbents  treat  the  whole  subject  in  a 
broad  way ;  so  far  as  it  is  taught  at  all,  it  is 
considered  in  the  most  narrow  and  unsyste- 
matic manner.  We  have  professors  of  "  belles- 
lettres,"  to  be  sure,  and  we  have  professors  of 
"  art  "  who  teach  their  students  something 
of  the  history  of  painting  and  sculpture  and 
architecture,  leaving  them,  however,  with  the 
impression  that  music  and  literature  are  not 
to  be  considered  in  the  same  category  as  the 
three  arts  just  mentioned.  We  have  further- 
more certain  brilliant  lecturers  who  undertake 
to  teach  in  ^Esthetics  what  has  been  taught 
in  the  realms  of  the  True  and  the  Good  since 
mediaeval  times,  viz.,  the  nature  of  tests  of 
value ;  men  who  undertake  to  establish  in 
their  students  correct  canons  of  taste,  and  to 
lead  them  to  appreciate  beauty.  This,  how- 
ever, as  we  have  seen,  in  our  consideration  of 
the  realms  of  the  True  and  the  Good,  is  far 
from  being  the  final  step  in  the  development 
of  a  pedagogical  system. 

When  we  consider  the  marks  of  a  later  de- 
velopment we  find  that  we  cannot  assert  that 
the  investigation  of  aesthetic  laws  is  encour- 
aged in  our  universities.  Such  investigations 
as  have  been  made  have  been  undertaken,  for 
the  most  part,  as  side  issues,  and  not  at  all 
because  of  distinct  encouragement  by  uni- 
versity authority.  Such  advances  in  knowl- 
edge as  those  given  us  by  Helmholtz  and 
Rood,  mentioned  above,  have  come  from 
physicists  who  have  happened  to  have  artistic 
interests.  Fechner's  studies  in  reference  to 
the  value  of  special  proportions,  and  Pro- 
fessor Winner's  later  experiments  supple- 
menting his,  have  been  almost  surreptitious- 


ly instituted  by  workers  in  the  departments 
of  philosophy  and  psychology.  But  beyond 
this,  as  there  are  no  departments  in  which  pure 
aesthetic  theory  is  especially  studied,  there  is 
neither  encouragement  of  the  testing  and  re- 
vision of  theory  through  the  study  of  laws 
discovered  and  principles  enunciated,  nor  of 
enlightened  investigation  as  the  result  of  the 
stud\'  of  pttre  theory  itself. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  univer- 
sity teaching  in  /Esthetics  is  in  no  respect  de- 
veloped in  correspondence  with  that  in  other 
departments  of  human  interest.  Whether 
such  a  development  is  possible  or  desirable  is 
a  question  which  we  may  hope  to  consider  at 
another  time.  Here,  in  closing,  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  noting  that  our  universities, 
in  certain  directions,  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
undertaken  the  practical  teaching  of  artists, 
although  this  may  be  looked  upon  as  anom- 
alous inasmuch  as  they  pay  no  attention  to 
the  laws  and  principles  of  which  this  teaching 
should  be  merely  the  practical  application. 
We  have  in  all  our  colleges  practical  work  in 
the  .Esthetics  of  poetical  and  prose-writing, 
and  in  the  art  of  oratory  ;  we  have  chairs 
of  music  and  we  grant  musical  degrees  ;  we 
have  many  schools  of  architecture,  and  we 
have  schools  of  painting  and  sculpture  in  con- 
nection with  some  of  our  larger  universities. 

The  tendency  of  university  extension  in 
the  direction  of  ^Esthetics  is  anomalous  in 
another  particular.  As  we  have  already  seen 
in  the  realms  other  than  that  of  Beauty,  the 
universities  have,  as  a  rule,  accepted  their  nat- 
ural limitations,  establishing  special  schools 
of  practice  only  where  their  facilities  enable 
them  to  do  so  effectively.  But  in  the  realm 
of  ^Esthetics  this  rational  course  seems  to  be 
carelessly  transcended  in  the  desire  of  rival 
institutions  to  show  the  fullest  of  courses. 
Schools  of  architecture  have  been  established 
in  country  colleges  where  the  students  are  en- 
tirely  out  of  touch  with  building  activities  on 
any  but  the  smallest  scale,  and  schools  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  exist  away  from  the  large 
museums  and  far  from  all  centre's  of  artistic 
interest.  While,  from  one  point  of  view,  this  is 
to  be  deplored,  it  is.  on  the  whole,  a  source  of 
encouragement  and  hope  for  the  future,  for 
it  implies  that  our  institutions  of  learning 
have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  art-loving 
public  is  calling  upon  them  to  give  opportu- 
nity for  special  instruction  to  those  who  would 
devote  their  lives  to  the  service  of  the  Muses. 

Henry  Rutgers  Marshall. 
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Colonel  of  the  First  United  States  Volunteer  Cavalry 


GENERAL    YOUNG  S     FIGHT    AT    LAS    GUASIMAS 


J 


UST  before  leav- 
ing Tampa  we 
had  been  brigad- 
ed with  the  First 
(white)  and  Tenth 
(colored)  Regular 
Cavalry  under 
Brigadier-  General 
S.  B.  M.  Young. 
We  were  the  Sec- 
ond Brigade,  the 
First  Brigade  con- 
sisting of  the  Third 
and  Sixth  (white), 
and  the  Ninth  (col- 
ored) Regular 
Cavalry  under 
Brigadier  -  General 
Sumner.  The  two 
brigades  of  the 
cavalry  division 
were  under  Major- 
General  Joseph 
Wheeler,  the  gal- 
lant old  Confeder- 
ate cavalry  com- 
mander. 
General  Young  was — and  is — as  fine  a 
type  of  the  American  fighting  soldier  as  a 
man  can  hope  to  see.  He  had  been  in 
command,  as  Colonel,  of  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park,  and  I  had  seen  a  good 
deal  of  him  in  connection  therewith,  as  I 
was  President  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett 


* 
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Club,  an  organization  devoted  to  hunt- 
ing big  game,  to  its  preservation,  and  to 
forest  preservation.  During  the  preceding 
winter,  while  he  was  in  Washington,  he 
had  lunched  with  me  at  the  Metropolitan 
Club,  Wood  being  one  of  the  other  guests. 
Of  course,  we  talked  of  the  war,  which  all 
of  us  present  believed  to  be  impending, 
and  Wood  and  I  told  him  we  were  going 
to  make  every  effort  to  get  in,  somehow  ; 
and  he  answered  that  we  must  be  sure 
to  get  into  his  brigade,  if  he  had  one,  and 
he  would  guarantee  to  show  us  fighting. 
None  of  us  forgot  the  conversation.  As 
soon  as  our  regiment  was  raised  General 
Young  applied  for  it  to  be  put  in  his  bri- 
gade. We  were  put  in  ;  and  he  made  his 
word  good  ;  for  he  fought  and  won  the 
first  fight  on  Cuban  soil. 

Yet,  even  though  under  him.  we  should 
not  have  been  in  this  fight  at  all  if  we  had 
not  taken  advantage  of  the  chance  to  dis- 
embark among  the  first  troops,  and  if  it 
had  not  been  for  Wood's  energy  in  push- 
ing our  regiment  to  the  front. 

On  landing  we  spent  some  active  hours 
in  marching  our  men  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
or  so  inland,  as  boat-load  by  boat-load 
they  disembarked.  Meanwhile  one  oi  the 
men,  Knoblauch,  a  New  Yorker,  who 
a  great  athlete  and  a  champion  swimmer, 
by  diving  in  the  surf  off  the  dock,  re- 
covered most  of  the  rifles  which  had  1 
lost  when  the  boat-load  of  colored  ca\ 
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capsized.  The  country  would  have  offered 
very  great  difficulties  to  an  attacking  force 
had  there  been  resistance.  It  was  little 
but  a  mass  of  rugged  and  precipitous 
hills,  covered  for  the  most  part  by  dense 
jungle.  Five  hundred  resolute  men  could 
have  prevented  the  disembarkation  at  very 
little  cost  to  themselves.  There  had  been 
about  that  number  of  Spaniards  at  Dai- 
quiri that  morning,  but  they  had  fled  even 
before  the  ships  began  shelling.  In  their 
place  we  found  hun- 
dreds of  Cuban  insur- 
gents, a  crew  of  as  utter 
tatterdemalions  as  hu- 
man eyes  ever  looked 
on,  armed  with  every 
kind  of  rifle  in  all  stages 
of  dilapidation.  It  was 
evident,  at  a  glance, 
that  they  would  be  no 
use  in  serious  fighting, 
but  it  was  hoped  that 
they  might  be  of  ser- 
vice in  scouting.  From 
a  variety  of  causes, 
however,  they  turned 
out  to  be  nearly  useless, 
even  for  this  purpose, 
so  far  as  the  Santiago 
campaign  was  con- 
cerned. 

We     Were     Camped  Brigadier-General 

on  a  dusty,  brush- 
covered  flat,  with  jungle  on  one  side,  and 
on  the  other  a  shallow,  fetid  pool  fringed 
with  palm-trees.  Huge  land-crabs  scut- 
tled noisily  through  the  underbrush,  ex- 
citing much  interest  among  the  men. 
( lamping  was  a  simple  matter,  as  each  man 
carried  all  he  had,  and  the  officers  had 
nothing  1  took  a  light  mackintosh  and 
a  tooth  brush.  Fortunately,  that  night  it 
did  not  rain  ;  and  from  the  palm-leaves 
we  built  shelters  from  the  sun. 

General  I. aw  ion.  a  tall,  fine-looking 
man.  had  taken  the  advance.  A  thorough 
soldier,    he    at    once   established    outposts 

ami  pushed  reconnoitring  parties  ahead 
on  the  trails.  Me  had  as  little  baggage 
as  tin-  resl  "I  us.  Our  own  Brigade- 
Commander,  General  Young,  had  ex- 
actly the  same  impedimenta  that  1  had, 
namely,  a  mackintosh  and  a  tooth-brush. 
\  \!  morning  we  were  hard  at  work 
trying  to  get  the  stuff  unloaded  from  the 


ship,  and  succeeded  in  getting  most  of  it 
ashore,  but  were  utterly  unable  to  get 
transportation  for  anything  but  a  very 
small  quantity.  The  great  shortcoming 
throughout  the  campaign  was  the  utterly 
inadequate  transportation.  If  we  had 
been  allowed  to  take  our  mule-train,  we 
could  have  kept  the  whole  cavalry  di\  is- 
ion  supplied. 

In  the  afternoon  word  came  to  us  to 
march.  General  Wheeler,  a  regular  game- 
cock, was  as  anxious  as 
I .  a  w  t  o  n  to  get  first 
blood,  and  he  was  bent 
upon  putting  the  cav- 
alry division  to  the 
front  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. Lawton's  ad- 
vance guard  was  in 
touch  with  the  Span- 
iards, and  there  had 
been  a  skirmish  be- 
tween the  latter  and 
some  Cubans,  who 
were  repulsed.  Gen- 
eral Wheeler  made  a 
reconnoissance  in  per- 
son, found  out  where 
the  enemy  was,  and  di- 
rected General  Young 
to  take  our  brigade  and 
move  forward  so  as  to 
s.  B.  M.  Voung.  strike  him   next  morn- 

ing. He  had  the  power 
to  do  this,  as  when  General  Shatter  was 
afloat  he  had  command  ashore. 

I  had  succeeded  in  rinding  Texas,  my 
surviving  horse,  much  the  worse  for  his 
fortnight  on  the  transport  and  his  expe- 
rience in  getting  off,  but  still  able  to  carry 
me. 

It  was  mid-afternoon  am!  the  tropic  sun 
was  beating  Tiercel)'  clown  when  Colonel 
Wood  stalled  our  regiment — the  first  and 
Tenth  Cavalry  and  some  of  the  infantry 
regiments  having  already  marched.  ( Lio- 
nel Wood  himself  rode  in  advance,  while 
I  led  my  squadron,  and  Major  Brodie  fol- 
lowed with  his.  It  was  a  hard  march,  the 
hilly  jungle  trail  being  so  narrow  that  often 
we  had  to  go  in  single  tile.  We  marched 
last,  for  Wood  was  bound  to  get  us  ahead 
of  the  other  regiments,  so  as  to  be  sure  of 
our  place  in  the  body  that  struck  the  en- 
emy next  morning.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
his  energy  in  pushing  forward,  we  should 
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certainly  have  missed  the  fight.  As  it  was, 
we  did  not  halt  until  we  were  at  the  ex- 
treme front. 

The  men  were  not  in  very  good  shape 
for  marching,  and  moreover  they  were 
really  horsemen,  the  majority  being  cow- 
boys who  had  never  done  much  walking. 
The  heat  was  intense  and  their  burdens 
very  heavy.  Yet  there  was  very  little 
straggling.  Whenever  we  halted  they  in- 
stantly took  off  their  packs  and  threw 
themselves  on  their  backs.  Then  at  the 
word  to  start  they  would  spring  into  place 
again.  The  captains  and  lieutenants 
tramped  along,  encouraging  the  men  by 
example  and  word.  A  good  part  of  the 
time  I  was  by  Captain  Llewellyn,  and  was 
greatly  pleased  to  see  the  way  in  which 
he  kepi  his  men  up  to  their  work.  He 
never  pitied  or  coddled  his  troopers,  but 
he  always  looked  after  them.  He  helped 
them  whenever  he  could,  and  took  rather 
more  than  his  full  share  of  hardship  and 
danger,  so  thai  his  men  naturally  followed 
him  with  entire  devotion.  Jack  Greenway 
was  under  him  as  lieutenant,  and  to  him 
the  entire  march  was  nothing  but  an  en- 
joyable outing,  the  chanceof  fight  on  the 
morrow  simply  adding  the  needed  spice 
of  excitement. 


It  was  long  after  nightfall  when  we 
tramped  through  the  darkness  into  the 
squalid  coast  hamlet  of  Siboney.  As  usual 
when  we  made  a  night  camp,  we  simply 
drew  the  men  up  in  column  of  troops,  and 
then  let  each  man  lie  down  where  he  was. 
Black  thunder-clouds  were  gathering.  Be- 
fore they  broke  the  fires  were  made  and 
the  men  cooked  their  coffee  and  pork, 
some  frying  the  hard-tack  with  the  pork. 
The  officers,  of  course,  fared  just  as  the 
men  did.  Hardly  had  we  finished  eating 
when  the  rain  came,  a  regular  tropic  down- 
pour. We  sat  about,  sheltering  ourselves 
as  best  we  could,  for  the  hour  or  two  it 
lasted  ;  then  the  fires  were  relighted  and 
we  closed  around  them,  the  men  taking 
n\]'  their  wet  things  to  dry  them,  so  far  as 
possible,  by  the  blaze. 

Wood  had  gone  off  to  see  General 
Young.as  General  Wheeler  had  instructed 
General  Young  to  hit  the  Spaniards,  who 
were  about  lour  miles  away,  as  soon  after 
daybreak  as  possible.  Meanwhile  1  strolled 
over  to  Captain  ('apron's  troop.  He  and 
I .  with  his  two  lieutenants,  I  )ay  and  Thom- 
as, stood  around  the  fire,  together  with 
two  or  three  non-commissioned  officers 
and  privates  ;  among  the  latter  were  Ser- 
geant Hamilton    Fish  and  Trooper  Elliott 
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Cowdin,   both  of   New  York.      Cowdin,     Colonel  Wood  was  to  lead  our  eight  troops 

together  with  two  other  troopers,  Harry    along  a  hill-trail  to  the  left,  which  joined 


the  valley  road  about  four  miles  on,  at  a 
point  where  the  road  went  over  a  spur  of 
the  mountain-chain  and  from  thence  went 
down  hill  toward  Santiago.  The  Spaniards 
had  their  lines  at  the  junction  of  the  road 
and  the  trail. 

Before  describing  our  part  in  the  fight, 
it  is  necessary  to  say  a  word  about  ( 


Thorpe  and  Munro   Ferguson,  had  been 
on  my  Oyster  Bay  Polo  Team  some  years 
before.   Hamilton  Fish  had  already  shown 
himself  one  of  the  best  non-commissioned 
officers  we  had.     A  huge  fellow,  of  enor- 
mous strength  and  endurance  and  daunt- 
less courage,  he  took  naturally  to  a  sol- 
dier's life.      He  never    complained   and 
never  shirked  any  duty 
of    any   kind,  while    his 
power  over  his  men  was 
great.     So   good  a  ser- 
geant had  he  made  that 
Captain  Capron,  keen  to 
.get  the  best  men  under 
him,  took  him  when  he 
left  Tampa — for    Fish's 
troop  remained  behind. 
As  we  stood  around  the 
flickering  blaze  that  night 
I  caught  myself  admir- 
ing the  splendid  bodily 
vigor  of  Capron  and  Fish 
—  the   captain   and  the 
sergeant.     Their  frames 
seemed  of  steel,  to  with- 
stand all  fatigue  ;   they 
were  flushed  with  health; 
in  their  eyes  shone  high 
resolve  and  fiery  desire. 
Two  finer  types  of  the 
fighting  man,  two  better 
representatives    of    the 
American   soldier,  there 
were  not  in    the  whole 
army.    Capron  was  go- 
ing over  his  plans  for  the 
fight   when   we   should 
meet  the   Spaniards    on 
the  morrow,  Fish  occa- 
sionally  asking   a   ques- 
tion.    They  were  both  filled  with   eager    eral  Young's    share,    for,    of   course,    the 
longing  to   show  their  mettle,   and   both    whole  fight  was  under  his  direction,  and 
were  rightly  confident  that  if  they  lived    the  fight  on  the  right  wing  under  his  im- 


The  Old  Sun-dial  at  Sevilla. 


they  would  win  honorable  renown  and 
would  rise  high  in  their  chosen  profession. 
"Within  twelve  hours  they  both  were  dead. 
I  had  lain  down  when  toward  midnight 
Wood  returned.  He  had  gone  over  the 
whole  plan  with  General  Young.  We 
were  to  start  by  sunrise  toward  Santiago, 
General  Young  taking  four  troops  of  the 
Tenth  and  four  troops  of  the  First  up  the 
road  which  led  through  the  valley  ;  while 


mediate  supervision.  General  Young  had 
obtained  from  General  Castillo,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Cuban  forces,  a  full  de- 
scription of  the  country  in  front.  Gen- 
eral Castillo  promised  Young  the  aid  of 
eight  hundred  Cubans,  if  he  made  a  re- 
connoissance  in  force  to  find  out  exactly 
what  the  Spanish  strength  was.  This 
promised  Cuban  aid  did  not,  howe 
materialize,    the   Cubans,   who    had   I 
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beaten  back  by  the  Spaniards  the  day  be- 
fore, not  appearing  on  the  firing-line  until 
the  fighl  was  over. 

General  Young  had  in  his  immediate 
command  a  squadron  of  the  First  Regular 
( !avalry,  two  hundred  and  forty- four  strong, 
under  the  command  of  Major  Bell,  and  a 
squadron  of  the  Tenth  Regular  Cavalry, 
two  hundred  and  twa-nty  strong,  under  the 
command  of  Major  Xorvell.  He  also 
had  two  Hotehkiss  mountain  guns,  under 
Captain  Watson  of  the  Tenth.    He  started 


there  were  advance  parties  along  both 
roads.  There  were  stone  breastworks 
flanked  by  block-houses  on  that  part  of 

the  ridge  where  the  two  trails  came  to- 
g(  ther.  The  place  was  called  Las  Guasi- 
mas,  from  trees  of  that  name  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

General  Young,  who  was  riding  a  mule, 
carefully  examined  the  Spanish  position 
in  person.  He  ordered  the  canteens  of 
the  troops  to  be  filled,  placed  the  Hoteh- 
kiss   battery  in    concealment    about  nine 
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at  a  quarter  before  six  in  the  morning,  ac- 
companied by  Captain  A.  L.  Mills,  as  aide. 
It  was  at  half-past  seven  that  Captain 
M  ills,  with  a  patrol  of  two  men  in  advance, 
discovered  the  Spaniards  as  they  lay 
across  where  the  two  roads  came  together, 
some  of  them  in  pits,  others  simply  lying 
in  the  heavy  jungle,  while  on  their  extreme 
right  they  occupied  a  big  ranch.  Where 
Genera]  Young  struck  them  they  held  a 
high  ridge  a  little  to  the  Left  of  his  front, 
tins  ridge  being  separated  by  a  deep  ravine 

from  the    hill  trail    still  farther   to  the   left, 

down  which  the  Rough  Riders  were  ad- 
vancing.     That  is.  their  forces  occupied  a 

range  of  high  hills  in  the  form  of  an  ob- 
tuse   angle,  the    salient    being    toward    the 

space  between  the  American  forces,  while 


hundred  yards  from  the  Spanish  lines,  and 
then  deployed  the  white  regulars,  with  the 
colored  regulars  in  support,  having  sent  a 
Cuban  guide  to  try  to  find  Colonel  Wood 
and  warn  him.  He  did  not  attack  im- 
mediately, because  he  knew  that  Colonel 
Wood,  having  a  more  difficult  route,  would 
require  a  longer  time  to  reach  the  posi- 
tion. During  the  delay  General  Wheeler 
arrived  ;  he  had  been  up  since  long  before 
dawn,  to  see  that  everything  went  well. 
Young  informed  him  of  the  dispositions, 
and  plan  of  attack  he  made.  General 
Wheeler  approved  of  them,  and  with  excel- 
lent judgment  left  General  Young  a  free 
hand  to  tight  his  battle. 

So.  about  eight  o'clock  Young  began  the 
fight  with  his  Hotehkiss  guns,  he  himself 


Helping  a  Wounded  Rough  Rider  to  the  Rear  during  the  Guasimas   Fight. 


being  up  on  the  firing-line.  No  sooner  had 
the  Hotchkiss  one-pounders  opened  than 
the  Spaniards  opened  fire  in  return,  most  of 
the  time  firing  by  volleys  executed  in  per- 
fect time,  almost  as  on  parade.  They  had 
a  couple  of  light  guns,  which  our  people 
thought  were  quick  firers.  The  denseness 
of  the  jungle  and  the  fact  that  they  used 
absolutely  smokeless  powder,  made  it  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  place  exactly  where 
they  were,  and  almost  immediately  Young, 
who  always  liked  to  get  as  close  as  possible 
to  his  enemy,  began   to  push  his  troops 


forward.     They   were  deployed  on  both 

sides  of  the  road  in  such  thick  jungle  that 
it  was  only  here  and  there  that  they  could 
possibly  see  ahead,  and  some  confusion, 
of  course,  ensued,  the  support  gradually 
getting  mixed  with  the  advance.  Captain 
Beck  took  A  Troop  of  the  Tenth  in  on  the 
left,  next  Captain  Galbraith's  troop  of  the 
First  ,  two  other  troops  o(  the  Tenth  were 
on  the  extreme  right.  Through  the  jungle 
ran  wire  fences  here  and  there,  and  as  the 
troops  got  to  the  ridge  they  encountered 
precipitous  heights.     They  were  led  i 
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gallantly,  as  American  regular  officers  al- 
ways lead  their  men  ;  and  the  men  fol- 
lowed their  leaders  with  the  splendid  cour- 
age always  shown  by  the  American 
regular  soldier.  There  was  not  a  single 
straggler  among  them,  and  in  not  one  in- 
stance was  an  attempt  made  by  any 
trooper  to  fall  out  in  order  to  assist  the 
wounded  or  carry  back  the  dead,  while  so 
cool  were  they  and  so  perfect  their  fire 
discipline,  that  in  the  entire  engagement 
the  expenditure  of  ammunition  was  not 
over  ten  rounds  per  man.  Major  Bell, 
who  commanded  the  squadron,  had  his 
leg  broken  by  a  shot  as  he  was  leading  his 
men.  Captain  Wainwright  succeeded  to 
the  command  of  the  squadron.  Captain 
Knox  was  shot  in  the  abdomen.  He  con- 
tinued for  some  time  giving  orders  to  his 
troops,  and  refused  to  allow  a  man  in  the  fir- 
ing-line to  assist  him  to  the  rear.  His  First 
Lieutenant,  Byram,  was  himself  shot,  but 
continued  to  lead  his  men  until  the  wound 
and  the  heat  overcame  him  and  he  fell  in 
a  faint.  The  advance  was 
pushed  forward  under 
General  Young's  eye  with 
the   utmost    energy,   until 
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the  enemy's  voices  could  be  heard  in  the 
entrenchments.  The  Spaniards  kept  up  a 
very  heavy  firing,  but  the  regulars  would 
not  be  denied,  and  as  they  climbed  the 
ridges  the  Spaniards  broke  and  fled. 

Meanwhile,  at  six  o'clock,  the  Rough 
Riders  began  their  advance.  We  first  had 
to  climb  a  very  steep  hill.  Many  of  the 
men,  foot-sore  and  weary  from  their  march 
of  the  preceding  day,  found  the  pare  up 
this  hill  too  hard,  and  either  dropped  their 
bundles  or  fell  out  of  line,  with  the  result 
that  we  went  into  action  with  less  than  five 
hundred  men — as,  in  addition  to  the  strag- 
glers, a  detachment  had  been  left  to  guard 
the  baggage  on  shore.  At  the  time  I  was 
rather  inclined  to  grumble  to  myself  about 
Wood  setting  so  fast  a  pace,  but  when  the 
fight  began  I  realized  that  it  had  been  ab- 
solutely necessary,  as  otherwise  we  should 
have  arrived  late  and  the  regulars  would 
have  had  very  hard  work  indeed. 

Tiffany,  by  great  exertions,  had  cor- 
alled  a  couple  of  mules  and  was  using 
them  to  transport  the  Colt  automatic  guns 
in  the  rear  of  the  regiment.  The  dynamite 
gun  was  not  with  us,  as  mules  for  it  could 
not  be  obtained  in  time. 

Captain  Capron's  troop  was  in  the  lead, 
it.  being  chosen  for  the  most  responsible 
and  dangerous  position    because   of  Ca- 
pron's capacity.      Four  men, 
headed  by  Sergeant  Hamil- 
^         ton  Fish,  went  first ;   a  sup- 
port of  twenty  men  followed 
j^         some  distance  behind  ;   and 
then  came  Capron  and  the 
rest  of  his  troop,  followed  by 
Wood,  with  whom  General 
Young  had  sent  Lieutenants 
Smedburg  and    Rivers   as 
aides.      1  rode  close  behind, 
at    the    head    of    the    other 
three  troops   of  my  squadron,  and  then 
came  Brodie  at  the  head  of  his  squadron. 
The  trail  was  so  narrow  that  for  the  most 
part  the  men  marched  in  single  file,  and  it 
was   bordered  by  dense,   tangled  jungle, 
through  which  a  man  could  with  difficulty 
fore*.' his   wav  ;   so  that  to  put  out  flankers 
was  impossible,  for  they  could  not  possibly 
have  kept   up  with  the  march  of  the  col- 
umn.     Every  man   had   his  canteen   full. 
There  was  a  Cuban  guide  at   the  head  of 
the   column,  but    he  ran  away  as  soon  as 
the  fighting  began.     There  were  also  with 
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us,  at  the  head  of  the  column,  two  men 
who  did  not  run  away,  who  though  non- 
combatants  — newspaper  -  correspondents 
— showed  as  much  gallantry  as  any  sol- 
dier in  the  field.  They  were  Edward 
Marshall  and  Richard  Harding  Davis. 

After  reaching  the  top  of  the  hill  the 
walk  was  very  pleasant.  Now  and  then  we 
came  to  glades  or  rounded  hill-shoulders, 
whence  we  could  look  off  for  some  dis- 
tance. The  tropical  forest  was  very  beau- 
tiful, and  it  was  a  delight  to  see  the  strange 
trees,  the  splendid  royal  palms  and  a  tree 
which  looked  like  a  flat-topped  acacia,  and 
which  was  covered  with  a  mass  of  brilliant 
scarlet  flowers.  We  heard  many  bird- 
notes,  too,  the  cooing  of  doves  and  the 
call  of  a  great  brush  cuckoo.  Afterward 
we  found  that  the  Spanish  guerillas  imitat- 
ed these  bird-calls,  but  the  sounds  we 
heard  that  morning,  as  we  advanced 
through  the  tropic  forest,  were  from  birds, 
not  guerillas,  until  we  came  right  up  to  the 


Spanish  lines.  It  was  very  beautiful  and 
very  peaceful,  and  it  seemed  more  as  if  we 
were  off  on  some  hunting  excursion  than  as 
if  we  were  about  to  go  into  a  sharp  and 
bloody  little  fight. 

Of  course,  we  accommodated  our  move- 
ments to  those  of  the  men  in  front.  After 
marching  for  somewhat  over  an  hour,  we 
suddenly  came  to  a  halt,  and  immediately 
afterward  General  Wood  sent  word  down 
the  line  that  the  advance  guard  had  come 
upon  a  Spanish  outpost.  Then  the  order 
was  passed  to  fill  the  magazines,  which 
was  done. 

The  men  were  totally  unconcerned,  and 
I  do  not  think  they  realized  that  any  fight- 
ing was  at  hand  ;  at  any  rate.  I  could 
hear  the  group  nearest  me  discussing  in 
low  murmurs,  not  the  Spaniards,  but  the 
conduct  of  a  certain  cow-puncher  in  quit- 
ting work  on  a  ranch  and  starting  a 
in  some  New  Mexican  town.  In  another 
minute,  however,  Wood  sent  me  ordei 
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deploy  three  troops  to  the  right  of  the 
trail,  and  to  advance  when  we  became  en- 
gaged ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  other 
troops,  under  Major  Brodie,  were  deployed 
to  the  left  of  the  trail  where  the  ground 
was  more  open  than  elsewhere — one  troop 
being  held  in  reserve  in  the  centre,  besides 
the  reserves  on  each  wing.  Later  all  the 
reserves  were  put  into  the  firing-line. 

To  the  right  the  jungle  was  quite  thick, 
and  we  had  barely  begun  to  deploy  when 
a  crash  in  front  an- 
nounced that  the 
fight  was  on.  It 
was  evidently  very 
hot,  and  L  Troop 
had  its  hands  full; 
so  I  hurried  my 
men  up  abreast  of 
them.  So  thick  was 
the  jungle  that  it 
was  very  difficult  to 
keep  together,  es- 
pecially when  there 
was  no  time  for  de- 
lay, and  while  I  got 
up  Llewellyn's 
troops  and  Kane's 
platoon  of  K  Troop, 
the  rest  of  K  Troop 
under  Captain  Jen- 
kins which,  with 
Bucky  O'Neill's 
troop,  made  up  the 
right  wing,  were  be- 
hind, and  it  was 
some  time  before  they  got  into  the  fight 
at  all. 

Meanwhile  I  had  gone  forward  with 
Llewellyn,  Greenway,  Kane  and  their 
troopers  until  we  came  out  on  a  kind  of 
shoulder,  jutting  over  a  ravine,  which  sep- 
arated us  from  a  great  ridge  on  our  right. 
It  was  on  this  ridge  that  the  Spaniards  had 
some  of  their  intrenchments,  and  it  was 
just  beyond  this  ridge  that  the  Valley  Road 
led,  ii]>  which  the  regulars  were  at  that 
very  time  pushing  their  attack  ;  but,  of 
course,  at  the  moment  we  knew  nothing  of 
this.  The  effect  of  the  smokeless  powder 
Was  remarkable.  The  air  seemed  full  of 
the  rustling  sound  of  the  Mauser  bullets, 
for  the  Spaniards  knew  the  trails  by  which 
we  were  advancing,  and  opened  heavily 
on  our  position.  Moreover,  as  we  ad- 
vanced we  were,  of   course,  exposed,  and 


they  could  see  us  and  fire.  But  they 
themselves  were  entirely  invisible.  The 
jungle  covered  everything,  and  not  the 
faintest  trace  of  smoke  was  to  be  seen  in 
any  direction  to  indicate  from  whence  the 
bullets  came.  It  was  some  time  before  the 
men  fired ;  Llewellyn,  Kane,  and  I  anx- 
iously studying  the  ground  to  see  where 
our  opponents  were,  and  utterly  unable  to 
find  out. 

We  could  hear  the  faint  reports  of  the 
Hotchkiss  guns  and 
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the  reply  of  two 
Spanish  guns,  and 
the  Mauser  bul- 
lets were  singing 
through  the  trees 
over  our  heads, 
making  a  noise  like 
the  humming  of  tel- 
ephone wires ;  but 
exactly  where  they 
came  from  we  could 
not  tell.  The  Span- 
iards were  firing 
high  and  for  the 
most  part  by  vol- 
leys, and  their 
shooting  was  not 
very  good,  which 
perhaps  was  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  as 
they  were  a  long 
way  off.  Gradual- 
ly, however,  they 
began  to  get  the 
range  and  occasionally  one  of  our  men 
would  crumple  up.  In  no  case  did  the 
man  make  any  outcry  when  hit,  seeming 
to  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  at  the 
outside,  making  only  such  a  remark  as, 
"Well,  I  got  it  that  time."  With  hardly 
an  exception,  there  was  no  sign  of  flinch- 
ing. I  say  with  hardly  an  exception,  for 
though  I  personally  did  not  see  an  in- 
stance, and  though  all  the  men  at  the  front 
behaved  excellently,  yet  there  were  a  very 
few  men  who  lagged  behind  and  drifted 
back  to  the  trail  over  which  we  had  come. 
The  character  of  the  tight  put  a  premium 
upon  such  conduct,  and  afforded  a  very 
severe  test  for  raw  troops  ;  because  the 
jungle  was  so  dense  that  as  we  advanced 
in  open  order,  every  man  was.  from  time 
to  time,  left  almost  alone  and  away  from 
the  eyes  of  his  officers.     There  was  un- 
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limited  opportunity  for  dropping  out  with- 
out attracting  notice,  while  it  was  pecul- 
iarly hard  to  be  exposed  to  the  fire  of  an 
unseen  foe,  and  to  see  men  dropping  un- 
der it,  and  yet  to  be,  for  some  time,  un- 
able to  return  it,  and  also  to  be  entirely  ig- 
norant of  what  was  going  on  in  any  other 
part  of  the  field. 

It  was  Richard  Harding  Davis  who 
gave  us  our  first  oppor- 
tunity to  shoot  back  with 
effect.  He  was  behaving 
precisely  like  my  officers, 
being  on  the  extreme 
front  of  the  line,  and  tak- 
ing every  opportunity  to 
study  with  his  glasses  the 
ground  where  we  thought 
the  Spaniards  were.  I  had 
tried  some  volley  firing  at 
points  where  I  rather 
doubtfully  believed  the 
Spaniards  to  be,  but  had 
stopped  firing  and  was 
myself  studying  the  jun- 
gle-covered mountain 
ahead  with  my  glasses, 
when  Davis  suddenly 
said  :  "  There  they  are, 
Colonel;  look  over  there; 
I  can  see  their  hats  near 
that  glade,"  pointing 
across  the  valley  to  our 
right.  In  a  minute  I,  too, 
made  out  the  hats,  and 
then  pointed  them  out  to 
three  or  four  of  our  best 
shots,  giving  them  my  es- 
timate of  the  range.  For 
a  minute  or  two  no  result  followed,  and  I 
kepi  raising  the  range,  at  the  same  time  get- 
ting more  men  on  the  firing-line.  Then, 
evidently,  the  shots  told,  for  the  Spaniards 
suddenly  sprang  out  of  the  eover  through 
which  we  had  seen  their  hats,  and  ran  to 
another  spot;  and  we  could  now  make 
<  mi  a  large  number  of  them. 

I  accordingly  got  all  of  my  men  up  in 
line  and  began  quick  tiring.  In  a  very 
few  minutes  our  bullets  began  to  do  dam- 
age, for  the  Spaniards  retreated  to  the  left, 
into  the  jungle,  and  we  lost  sight  of  them. 
At  the  same  moment  a  big  body  of  men 
who.  it  afterward  turned  out.  were  Span- 
iards, came  in  Sight  along  the  glade,  fol- 
lowing the  retreat  of  those  whom  we  had 


just  driven  from  the  trenches.  We  sup- 
posed that  there  was  a  large  force  of  Cu- 
bans with  General  Young,  not  being  aware 
that  these  Cubans  had  failed  to  make  their 
appearance,  and  as  it  was  impossible  to 
tell  the  Cubans  from  the  Spaniards,  and 
as  we  could  not  decide  whether  these  were 
Cubans  following  the  Spaniards  we  had 
put  to  flight,  or  merely  another  troop  of 
Spaniards  retreating  after 
the  first  (which  was  really 
the  case)  we  dared  not 
fire,  and  in  a  minute  they 
had  passed  the  glade  and 
were  out  of  sight. 

At  every  halt  we  took 
aal vantage  of  the  cover, 
sinking  down  behind  any 
mound,  bush,  or  tree- 
trunk  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  trees,  of 
course,  furnished  no  pro- 
tection from  the  Mauser 
bullets.  Once  I  was 
standing  behind  a  large 
palm  with  my  head  out  to 
one  side,  very  fortunate- 
ly; for  a  bullet  passed 
through  the  palm,  rilling 
my  left  eye  and  ear  with 
the  dust  and  splinters. 

No  man  was  allowed 
to  drop  out  to  help  the 
wounded.  It  was  hard 
to  leave  them  there  in  the 
jungle,  where  they  might 
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not  be  found  again  until 


the  vultures  and  the  land- 
crabs  came,  but  war  is  a 
grim  game  and  there  was  no  choice.  ( )ne 
of  the  men  shot  was  Harry  Heffner  of  G 
Troop,  who  was  mortally  wounded  through 
the  hips.  He  fell  without  uttering  a 
sound,  and  two  of  his  companions  dragged 
him  behind  a  tree.  Here  he  propped 
himself  up  and  asked  to  be  given  his  can- 
teen and  his  rifle,  which  I  handed  to  him. 
He  then  again  began  shooting,  and  con- 
tinued loading  and  tiring  until  the  line 
moved  forward  and  we  left  him  alone, 
dying  in  the  gloomy  shade.  When  we 
found  him  again,  after  the  fight,  he  was 
dead. 

At  one  time,  as  I  was  out  of  touch  with 
that  part  of  my  wing  commanded  by  Jen- 
kins  and    O'Neill,  I  sent  Oreenway,  with 


The  Spot  where  Seven  Rough  Riders  were  Buried  after  the  First  Day's  Fight  at  Las  Guasimas. 


Sergeant  Russell,  a  New  Yorker,  and 
trooper  Rowland,  a  New  Mexican  cow- 
puncher,  down  in  the  valley  to  find  out 
where  they  were.  To  do  this  the  three 
had  to  expose  themselves  to  a  very  severe 
fire,  but  they  were  not  men  to  whom  this 
mattered.  Russell  was  killed;  the  other 
two  returned  and  reported  to  me  the  po- 
sition of  Jenkins  and  O'Neill.  They  then 
resumed  their  places  on  the  firing-line. 
After  awhile  I  noticed  blood  coming  out 
of  Rowland's  side  and  discovered  that  he 
had  been  shot,  although  he  did  not  seem 
to  be  taking  any  notice  of  it.  He  said 
the  wound  was  only  slight,  but  as  I  saw 
he  had  broken  a  rib,  I  told  him  to  go  to 
the  rear  to  the  hospital.  After  some 
grumbling  he  went,  but  fifteen  minutes 
later  he  was  back  on  the  firing-line  again 
and  said  he  could  not  find  the  hospital  — 


which  I  doubted.    However,  I  then  let  him 
stay  until  the  end  of  the  fight. 

After  we  had  driven  the  Spaniards  off 
from  their  position  to  our  right,  the  firing- 
seemed  to  die  away  so  far  as  we  were 
concerned,  for  the  bullets  no  longer  struck 
around  us  in  such  a  storm  as  before. 
though  along  the  rest  of  the  line  the  battle 
was  as  brisk  as  ever.  Soon  we  saw  troops 
appearing  across  the  ravine,  not  very  far 
from  where  we  had  seen  the  Spaniards 
whom  we  had  thought  might  be  Cubans. 
Again  we  dared  not  tire,  and  carefully 
studied  the  new-comers  with  our  glasses  : 
and  this  time  we  were  right,  for  w  <. 
ognized  our  own  cavalry-men.  We  were 
by  no  means  sure  that  they  re<  gi  1  us, 
however,  and  were  anxious  that  they 
should,  but  it  was  very  difficult  to  find  a 
clear  spot  in  the  jungle  from  which  t< 
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nal;  so  Sergeant  Lee  of  Troop  K  climbed 
a  tree  and  from  its  summit  waved  the 
troop  guidon.  They  waved  their  guidon 
back,  and  as  our  right  wing  was  now  in 
touch  with  the  regulars,  I  left  Jenkins  and 
O'Neill  to  keep  the  connection,  and  led 
Llewellyn's  troop  back  to  the  path  to  join 
the  rest  of  the  regiment,  which  was  evi- 
dently still  in  the  thick  of  the  fight.  I 
was  still  very  much  in  the  dark  as  to  where 
the  main  body  of  the  Spanish  forces  were, 
or  exactly  what  lines  the  battle  was  fol- 
lowing, and  was  very  uncertain  what  I 
ought  to  do;  but  I  knew  it  could  not  be 
wrong  to  go  forward,  and  I  thought  I 
would  find  Wood  and  then  see  what  he 
wished  me  to  do.  I  was  in  a  mood  to 
cordially  welcome  guidance,  for  it  was 
most  bewildering  to  fight  an  enemy  whom 
one  so  rarely  saw. 

I  had  not  seen  Wood  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  skirmish,  when  he  hurried  for- 
ward. When  the  firing  opened  some  of 
the  men  began  to  curse.  "  Don't  swear — 
shoot  !  "  growled  Wood,  as  he  strode  along 
the  path  leading  his  horse,  and  everyone 
laughed  and  became  cool  again.  The 
Spanish  outposts  were  very  near  our  ad- 
vance guard,  and  some  minutes  of  the  hot- 


test kind  of  firing  followed  before  they 
were  driven  back  and  slipped  off  through 
the  jungle  to  their  main  lines  in  the  rear. 
Here,  at  the  very  outset  of  our  active 
service,  we  suffered  the  loss  of  two  as 
gallant  men  as  ever  wore  uniform.  Ser- 
geant Hamilton  Fish  at  the  extreme  front, 
while  holding  the  point  up  to  its  work  and 
firing  back  where  the  Spanish  advance 
guards  lay,  was  shot  and  killed  instantly  ; 
three  of  the  men  with  him  were  likewise 
hit.  Captain  Capron,  leading  the  ad- 
vance guard  in  person,  and  displaying 
equal  courage  and  coolness  in  the  way 
that  he  handled  them,  was  also  struck, 
and  died  a  few  minutes  afterward.  The 
command  of  the  troop  then  devolved 
upon  the  First  Lieutenant,  young  Thomas. 
Like  Capron,  Thomas  was  the  fifth  in  line 
from  father  to  son  who  had  served  in  the 
American  army,  though  in  his  case  it  was 
in  the  volunteer  and  not  the  regular  ser- 
vice ;  the  four  preceding  generations  had 
furnished  soldiers  respectively  to  the  Rev- 
olutionary War,  the  War  of  1812,  the 
Mexican  War,  and  the  Civil  War.  In  a 
few  minutes  Thomas  was  shot  through  the 
leg,  and  the  command  devolved  upon  the 
Second    Lieutenant.   Day    (a    nephew  of 
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"  Albemarle  "  Gushing,  he  who  sunk  the 
great  Confederate  ram).  Day,  who  proved 
himself  to  be  one  of  our  most  efficient 
officers,  continued  to  handle  the  men  to 
the  best  possible  advantage,  and  brought 
them  steadily  forward.  L  Troop  was  from 
the  Indian  Territory.  The  whites,  Ind- 
ians, and  half-breeds  in  it,  all  fought 
with  equal  courage.  Captain  McClin- 
tock  was  hurried  forward  to  its  relief  with 
his  Troop  B,  of  Arizona  men.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  was  shot  through  the  leg  and 
his  place  was  taken  by  his  First  Lieuten- 
ant, Wilcox,  who  handled  his  men  in  the 
same  soldierly  manner  that  Day  did. 

Among  the  men  who  showed  marked 
courage  and  coolness  was  the  tall  color- 
sergeant,  Wright ;  the  colors  were  shot 
through  three  times. 

When  I  had  led  G  Troop  back  to  the 
trail  I  ran  ahead  of  them,  passing  the 
dead  and  wounded  men  of  L  troop,  pass- 
ing young  Fish  as  he  lay  with  glazed  eyes 
under  the  rank  tropic  growth  to  one  side 
of  the  trail.  When  I  came  to  the  front  I 
found  the  men  spread  out  in  a  very  thin 
skirmish  line,  advancing  through  compar- 
atively open  ground,  each  man  taking  ad- 
vantage of  what  cover  he  could,  while 
Wood  strolled  about  leading  his  horse, 
Brodie  being  close  at  hand.  How  Wood 
escaped  being  hit,  I  do  not  see,  and  still  less 
how  his  horse  escaped.  I  had  left  mine 
at  the  beginning  of  the  action,  and  was 
only  regretting  that  I  had  not  left  my 
sword  with  it,  as  it  kept  getting  between 
my  legs  when  I  was  tearing  my  way 
through  the  jungle.  I  never  wore  it  again 
in  action.  Lieutenant  Rivers  was  with 
Wood,  also  leading  his  horse.  Smedburg 
had  been  sent  off  on  the  by  no  means 
pleasant  task  of  establishing  communi- 
cations with  Young. 

Very  soon  after  I  reached  the  front, 
Brodie  was  hit,  the  bullet  shattering  one 
arm  and  whirling  him  around  as  he  stood. 
He  had  kept  on  the  extreme  front  all 
through,  his  presence  and  example  keep- 
ing his  men  entirely  steady,  and  he  at  first 
refused  to  go  to  the  rear  ;  but  the  wound 
was  very  painful,  and  he  became  so  faint 
that  he  had  to  be  sent.  Thereupon,  Wood 
directed  me  to  take  charge  of  the  left  wing 
in  Brodie's  place,  and  to  bring  it  forward  ; 
so  over  I  went. 

I  now  had  under  me   Captains   Luna, 


Mutter,  and  Houston,  and  1  b<  take 

them  forward,  well  spread  our.  through 
the  high  grass  of  a  rather  open  forest.  I 
noticed  Goodrich,  of  Houston's  troop, 
tramping  along  behind  his  men,  absorbed 
in  making  them  keep  at  good  intervals 
from  one  another  and  fire  slowly  with  i 
ful  aim.  As  I  came  close  up  to  the  i 
of  the  troop,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  me, 
mistook  me  for  one  of  his  own  skirmishers 
who  was  crowding  in  too  closely,  and 
called  out,  "  Keep  your  interval,  sir;  keep 
your  interval,  and  go  forward." 

A  perfect  hail  of  bullets  was  sweeping 
over  us  as  we  advanced.  Once  I  got  a 
glimpse  of  some  Spaniards,  apparently  re- 
treating, far  in  the  front,  and  to  our  right, 
and  we  fired  a  couple  of  rounds  after 
them.  Then  I  became  convinced,  after 
much  anxious  study,  that  we  were  being 
fired  at  from  some  large  red-tiled  build- 
ings, part  of  a  ranch  on  our  front.  Smoke- 
less powder,  and  the  thick  cover  in  our 
front,  continued  to  puzzle  us,  and  I  more 
than  once  consulted  anxiously  the  officers 
as  to  the  exact  whereabouts  of  our  oppo- 
nents. I  took  a  rifle  from  a  wounded  man 
and  began  to  try  shots  with  it  myself.  1 1 
was  very  hot  and  the  men  were  getting 
exhausted,  though  at  this  particular  time 
we  were  not  suffering  heavily  from  bullets, 
the  Spanish  fire  going  high.  As  we  ad- 
vanced, the  cover  became  a  little  thicker 
and  I  lost  touch  of  the  main  body  under 
Wood  ;  so  I  halted  and  we  fired  indus- 
triously at  the  ranch  buildings  ahead  of  us, 
some  five  hundred  yards  off.  Then  we 
heard  cheering  on  the  right,  and  I  sup- 
posed that  this  meant  a  charge  on  the  part 
of  Wood's  men,  so  I  sprang  up  and  or- 
dered the  men  to  rush  the  buildings  ahead 
of  us.  They  came  forward  with  a  will. 
There  was  a  moment's  heavy  firing  from  the 
Spaniards,  which  all  went  over  our  heads, 
and  then  it  ceased  entirely.  When  we  ar- 
rived at  the  buildings,  panting  and  out  of 
breath,  they  contained  nothing  but  heaps 
of  empty  cartridge-shells  and  two  dead 
Spaniards,  shot  through  the  head. 

The  country  all  around  us  was  thickly 
forested,  so  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  see 
any  distance  in  any  direction.  The  tiring 
had  now  died  out,  but  I  was  still  entirely 
uncertain  as  to  exactly  what  had  hap- 
pened. 1  did  not  know  whether  the  ene- 
my had   been   driven   back   or  whether  it 
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was  merely  a  lull  in  the  fight,  and  we 
might  be  attacked  again  ;  nor  did  I  know 
what  had  happened  in  any  other  part  of 
the  line,  while  as  I  occupied  the  extreme 
left,  I  was  not  sure  whether  or  not  my 
flank  was  in  danger.  At  this  moment  one 
of  our  men  who  had  dropped  out,  arrived 
with  the  information  (fortunately  false) 
that  Wood  was  dead.  Of  course,  this 
meant  that  the  command  devolved  upon 
me,  and  I  hastily  set  about  taking  charge 
of  the  regiment.  I  had  been  particularly 
struck  by  the  coolness  and  courage  shown 
by  Sergeants  Dame  and  Mcllhenny,  and 
sent  them  out  with  small  pickets  to  keep 
watch  in  front  and  to  the  left  of  the  left 
wing.  I  sent  other  men  to  fill  the  can- 
teens with  water,  and  threw  the  rest  out  in 
a  long  line  in  a  disused  sunken  road, 
which  gave  them  cover,  putting  two  or 
three  wounded  men,  who  had  hitherto 
kept  up  with  the  fighting-line,  and  a  dozen 
men  who  were  suffering  from  heat  exhaus- 
tion— for  the  fighting  and  running  under 
that  blazing  sun  through  the  thick  dry  jun- 
gle was  heart-breaking — into  the  ranch 
buildings.  Then  I  started  over  toward 
the  main  body,  but  to  my  delight  encoun- 
tered Wood  himself,  who  told  me  the  fight 
was  over  and  the  Spaniards  had  retreated. 
He  also  informed  me  that  other  troops 
were  just  coming  up.  The  first  to  appear 
was  a  squadron  of  the  Ninth  Cavalry,  un- 
der Major  Dimick,  which  had  hurried  up 
to  get  into  the  fight,  and  was  greatly  dis- 
appointed to  find  it  over.  They  took  post 
in  front  of  our  lines,  so  that  our  tired  men 
were  able  to  get  a  rest,  Captain  McBlain, 
of  the  Ninth,  good-naturedly  giving  us 
some  points  as  to  the  best  way  to  station 
our  outposts.  Then  General  Chaffee, 
rather  glum  at  not  having  been  in  the  tight 
himself,  r<  »de  up  at  the  head  of  some  of  his 
infantry,  and  I  marched  my  squadron 
back  to  where  the  rest  of  the  regiment  was 
going  into  camp,  just  where  the  two  trails 
came  together,  and  beyond  that  is,  on 
the  Santiago  side  of  the  original  Spanish 
lines. 

The  Rough  Riders  had  lost  eight  men 
killed  and  thirty  four  wounded,  aside  from 
two  or  three  who  were  merely  scratched 
and  whose  wounds  were  not  reported. 
The  First  Cavalry,  white,  lost  seven  men 

killed  ami  eight  wounded  ;  the  Tenth 
Cavalry,  colored,  one  man  killed  and   ten 


wounded  ;  so,  out  of  964  men  engaged 
on  our  side,  16  were  killed  and  52 
wounded.  The  Spaniards  were  under 
General  Rubin,  with,  as  second  in  com- 
mand, Colonel  Alcarez.  They  had  two 
guns,  and  eleven  companies  of  about  a 
hundred  men  each  :  three  belonging  to  the 
Porto  Rico  regiment,  three  to  the  San 
Fernandino,  two  to  the  Talavero,  two 
being  so-called  mobilized  companies  from 
the  mineral  districts,  and  one  a  company 
of  engineers  ;  over  twelve  hundred  men 
in  all,  together  with  two  guns.* 

General  Rubin  reported  that  he  had 
repulsed  the  American  attack,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Tejeiro  states  in  his  book  that 
General  Rubin  forced  the  Americans  to 
retreat,  and  enumerates  the  attacking 
force  as  consisting  of  three  regular  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  the  Second  Massachu- 
setts and  the  Seventy-first  New  York 
(not  one  of  which  fired  a  gun  or  were 
anywhere  near  the  battle),  in  addition  to 
the  sixteen  dismounted  troops  of  cavalry. 
In  other  words,  as  the  five  infantry  regi- 
ments each  included  twelve  companies,  he 
makes  the  attacking  force  consist  of  just 
five  times  the  actual  amount.  As  for  the 
"repulse,"  our  line  never  went  back  ten 
yards  in  any  place,  and  the  advance  was 
practically  steady;  while  an  hour  and  a 
half  after  the  battle  began  we  were  in  com- 
plete possession  of  the  entire  Spanish  po- 
sition, and  their  troops  were  fleeing  in 
masses  down  the  road,  our  men  being  too 
exhausted  to  follow  them. 

General  Rubin  also  reports  that  he  1<  St 
but  seven  men  killed.  This  is  certainly 
incorrect,  for  Captain  O'Neill  and  I  went 
over  the  ground  very  carefully  and 
counted  eleven  dead  Spaniards,  all  of 
whom  were  actually  buried  by  our  bury- 
ing squads.  There  were  probably  two  or 
three  men  whom  we  missed,  but  I  think 
that  our  official  reports  are  incorrect  in 
stating     that     forty-two     dead    Spaniards 

atenant  Miiller  y  Tejeiro,  "(  oml 
itulaci6n  de  Santiago  de  Cuba."  :  The  Lieutenant 

speaks  as  if  only  ope  echelon,  <>('  seven  companies  and  two 
guns,  was  engaged  en  the  24th.  The  official  report  says 
distinctly.  "General  Rubin's  column,"  which  consisted  of 
the  companies  detailed  above  By  turning  to  page  146, 
where  Lieutenant  Tejeiro  enumerates  tlic  Btrength  ol  the 
various  companies,  it  will  lie  soon  that  they  averaged  over 

110  men  apiece;  this  probably  does  not  include  officers, 
and  is  probably  an  understatement  anyhow.  Chi  pa] 
he  makes  the  Spanish  lo>s  at  I. as  Gnasimas,  which  he  calls 
Sevilla.  o  killed  and  27  wounded.  Very  possibly  he  in- 
(  tudes  only  the  Spanish  regulars;  two  of  the  Spaniards  we 
slew,  over  I'u  the  left,  were  in  brown,  instead  of  the  light 
blue  of  the  regulars,  and  were  doubtless  guerillas. 
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were  found  ;  this  being  based  upon  re- 
ports in  which  I  think  some  of  the  Span- 
ish dead  were  counted  two  or  three 
times.  Indeed,  I  should  doubt  whether 
their  loss  was  as  heavy  as  ours,  for  they 
were  under  cover,  while  we  advanced, 
often  in  the  open,  and  their  main  lines 
fled  long  before  we  could  get  to  close 
quarters.  It  was  a  very  difficult  country, 
and  a  force  of  good  soldiers  resolutely 
handled  could  have  held  the  pass  with 
ease  against  two  or  three  times  their  num- 
ber. As  it  was,  with  a  force  half  of  reg- 
ulars and  half  of  volunteers,  we  drove 
out  a  superior  number  of  Spanish  regular 
troops,  stronger  posted,  without  suffering 
a  very  heavy  loss.  Although  the  Spanish 
fire  was  very  heavy,  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  it  was  very  well  directed ;  and  though 
they  fired  with  great  spirit  while  we  merely 
stood  at  a  distance  and  fired  at  them, 
they  did  not  show  much  resolution,  and 
when  we  advanced,  always  went  back 
long  before  there  was  any  chance  of  our 
coming  into  contact  with  them.  Our  men 
behaved  very  well  indeed — white  regulars, 
colored  regulars,  and  Rough  Riders  alike. 
The  newspaper  press  failed  to  do  full 
justice  to  the  white  regulars,  in  my  opin- 
ion, from  the  simple  reason  that  every- 
body knew  that  they  would  fight,  whereas 
there  had  been  a  good  deal  of  question 
as  to  how  the  Rough  Riders,  who  were 
volunteer  troops,  and  the  Tenth  Cavalry, 
who  were  colored,  would  behave ;  so 
there  was  a  tendency  to  exalt  our  deeds 
at  the  expense  of  those  of  the  First  Reg- 
ulars, whose  courage  and  good  conduct 
were  taken  for  granted.  It  was  a  trying 
fight  beyond  what  the  losses  show,  for  it  is 
hard  upon  raw  soldiers  to  be  pitted  against 
an  unseen  foe,  and  to  advance  steadily 
when  their  comrades  are  falling  around 
them,  and  when  they  can  only  occasion- 
ally see  a  chance  to  retaliate.  Wood's 
experience  in  fighting  Apaches  stood  him 
in  good  stead.  An  entirely  raw  man  at 
the  head  of  the  regiment,  conducting,  as 
Wood  was,  what  was  practically  an  inde- 
pendent fight  would  have  been  in  a  very 
trying  position.  The  fight  cleared  the 
way  toward  Santiago,  and  we  experienced 
no  further  resistance. 

That  afternoon  we  made  camp  and 
dined,  subsisting  chiefly  on  a  load  of  beans 
which  we  found  on  one  of  the  Spanish 


mules    which    had   been  shot.      We   also 

looked  after  the  wounded.  Dr.  Church 
had  himself  gone  out  to  the  firing-line  dur- 
ing the  fight,  and  carried  to  the  re 
of  the  worst  wounded  on  his  back  or  in  his 
arms.  Those  who  could  walk  had  walked 
into  where  the  little  field-hospital  of  the 
regiment  was  established  on  the  trail.  We 
found  all  our  dead  and  all  the  badly 
wounded.  Around  one  of  the  latter  the 
big,  hideous  land-crabs  had  gathered  in  a 
grewsome  ring,  waiting  for  life  to  be  ex- 
tinct. One  of  our  own  men  and  m< 
the  Spanish  dead  had  been  found  by  the 
vultures  before  we  got  to  them  ;  and  their 
bodies  were  mangled,  the  eyes  and  wounds 
being  torn. 

The  Rough  Rider  who  had  been  thus 
treated  was  in  Bucky  O'Neill's  troop  ;  and 
as  we  looked  at  the  body,  O'Neill  turned 
to  me  and  asked,  "  Colonel,  isn't  it  Whit- 
man who  says  of  the  vultures  that  '  they 
pluck  the  eyes  of  princes  and  tear  the  flesh 
of  kings?  '"  I  answered  that  I  could  not 
place  the  quotation.  Just  a  week  after- 
ward we  were  shielding  his  own  body  from 
the  birds  of  prey. 

One  of  the  men  who  fired  first,  and 
who  displayed  conspicuous  gallantry  was 
a  Cherokee  half-breed  named  Isabel.  He 
was  hit  seven  times,  and  of  course  had  to 
go  back  to  the  States.  Before  he  rejoined 
us  at  Montauk  Point  he  had  gone 
through  a  little  private  war  of  his  own  ; 
for  on  his  return  he  found  that  a  cow-boy 
named  Davis  had  gone  off  with  his  sweet- 
heart, and  in  the  fight  that  ensued  he  shot 
Davis.  Another  man  of  L  Troop  who  also 
showed  marked  gallantry  was  Elliott  Cow- 
din.  The  men  of  the  plains  and  moun- 
tains were  trained  by  life-long  habit  to 
look  on  life  and  death  with  iron  philos- 
ophy. As  1  passed  by  a  couple  of  tall, 
lank,  Oklahoma  cow-punchers,  1  heard 
one  say,  "  Well,  some  of  the  boys  got  it 
in  the  neck  !  "  to  which  the  other  answered 
with  the  grim  plains  proverb  of  the  South  : 
"  Many  a  good  horse  di< 

We  improvised  litters,  and  carried  the 
more  sorely  wounded  back  to  Siboney 
that  afternoon  and  the  next  morni 
the  others  walked.  One  oi  the  men  who 
had  been  most  severely  wounded  was  Ed- 
ward Marshall,  the  correspondent,  and  lie 
showed  as  much  heroism  as  any  soldier  in 
the  whole  army.      He  was  shot  through  the 
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spine,  a  terrible  and  very  painful  wound, 
which  we  supposed  meant  that  he  would 
surely  die  ;  but  he  made  no  complaint  of 
any  kind,  and  while  he  retained  conscious- 
ness persisted  in  dictating  the  story  of  the 
fight.  A  very  touching  incident  happened 
in  the  improvised  open-air  hospital  after 
the  hght,  where  the  wounded  were  lying. 
They  did  not  groan,  and  made  no  com- 
plaint, trying  to  help  one  another.  One  of 
them  suddenly  began  to  hum,  "  My  Coun- 
try 'tis  of  Thee,"  and  one  by  one  the  others 
joined  in  the  chorus,  which  swelled  out 
through  the  tropic  woods,  where  the  vic- 
tors lay  in  camp  beside  their  dead.  1  did 
not  see  any  sign  among  the  fighting  men, 
whether  wounded  or  unwounded,  of  the 
very  complicated  emotions  assigned  to 
their  kind  by  some  of  the  realistic  modern 
novelists  who  have  written  about  battles. 
At  the  front  everyone  behaved  quite  sim- 
ply and  took  things  as  they  came,  in  a 
matter-of-course  way;  but  there  was 
doubtless,  as  is  always  the  case,  a  good 
deal  of  panic  and  confusion  in  the  rear 
where  the  wounded,  the  stragglers,  a  few 
of  the  packers,  and  two  or  three  newspaper 
correspondents  were,  and  in  consequence 
the  first  reports  sent  back  to  the  coast 
were  of  a  most  alarming  character,  describ- 
ing, with  minute  inaccuracy,  how  we  had 
run  into  an  ambush,  etc.  The  packers 
with  the  mules  which  carried  the  rapid-fire 
guns  were  among  those  who  ran,  and  they 
let  the  mules  go  in  the  jungle  ;  in  conse- 
quence the  guns  were  never  even  brought 
to  the  firing-line,  and  only  Fred  Herrig's 
skill  as  a  trailer  enabled  us  to  recover 
them.  By  patient  work  he  followed  up 
tin'  mules'  tracks  in  the  forest  until  he 
found  the  animals. 

Among  the  wounded  who  walked  to  the 
temporary  hospital  at  Siboney  was  the 
trooper,  Rowland,  of  whom  1  spoke  be- 
fore. There  the  doctors  examined  him, 
and  decreed  that  his  wound  was  so  serious 

that  he  must  go  back  to  the  States.  This 
was  enough  for  Rowland,  who  waited  un- 
til nightfall  and  then  escaped,  slipping  out 
of  the  window  and  making  his  way  back  to 
camp  with  his  rifle  and  pack,  though  his 
wound  must  have  made  all  movementvery 
painful  to  him.  After  this,  we  felt  that  he 
was  entitled  to  stay,  ami  he  never  left  us 
for  a  da\-,  distinguishing  himself  again  in 
the  tight  at  San  Juan. 


Next  morning  we  buried  seven  dead 
Rough  Riders  in  a  grave  on  the  summit  of 
the  trail,  Chaplain  Brown  reading  the  sol- 
emn burial  service  of  the  Episcopalians, 
while  the  men  stood  around  with  bared 
heads  and  joined  in  singing,  "  Rock  of 
Ages."  Vast  numbers  of  vultures  were 
wheeling  round  and  round  in  great  circles 
through  the  blue  sky  overhead.  There 
could  be  no  more  honorable  burial  than 
that  of  these  men  in  a  common  grave — 
Indian  and  cow-boy,  miner,  packer  and 
college  athlete — the  man  of  unknown  an- 
cestry from  the  lonely  Western  plains,  and 
the  man  who  carried  on  his  watch  the 
crests  of  the  Hamiltons  and  the  Fishes, 
one  in  the  way  they  had  met  death,  just  as 
during  life  they  had  been  one  in  their  dar- 
ing and  their  loyalty. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  25th  we  moved 
on  a  couple  of  miles,  and  camped  in  a 
marshy  open  spot  close  to  a  beautiful 
stream.  Here  we  lay  for  several  days. 
Captain  Lee,  the  British  attache,  spent 
some  time  with  us  ;  we  had  begun  to  re- 
gard him  as  almost  a  member  of  the  reg- 
iment. Count  Von  Gotzen,  the  German 
attache,  another  good  fellow,  also  visited 
us.  General  Young  was  struck  down  with 
the  fever,  and  Wood  took  charge  of  the 
brigade.  This  left  me  in  command  of  the 
regiment,  of  which  I  was  very  glad,  for 
such  experience  as  we  had  had  is  a  quick 
teacher.  By  this  time  the  men  and  I  knew 
one  another,  and  1  felt  able  to  make  them 
do  themselves  justice  in  march  or  battle. 
They  understood  that  I  paid  no  heed  to 
where  they  came  from  ;  no  heed  to  their 
creed,  politics,  or  social  standing;  that  1 
would  care  for  them  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power,  but  that  I  demanded  the  highest 
performance  of  duty  ;  while  in  return  1  had 
seen  them  tested,  and  knew  1  could  de- 
pend absolutely  on  their  courage,  hardi- 
hood, obedience,  and  individual  initiative. 

•There  was  nothing  like  enough  trans- 
portation with  the  army,  whether  in  the 
way  of  wagons  or  mule-trains  ;  exactly  as 
there  had  been  no  sufficient  number  of 
landing-boats  with  the  transports.  The 
officers'  baggage  had  come  up,  but  none 
of  us  had  much,  and  the  shelter-tents 
proved  only  a  partial  protection  against 
the  terrific  downpours  of  rain.  These 
occurred  almost  every  afternoon,  and 
turned  the  camp  into  a  tarn,  and  the  trails 
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into  torrents  and  quagmires.  We  were 
not  given  quite  the  proper  amount  of 
food,  and  what  we  did  get,  like  most  of 
the  clothing  issued  us,  was  fitter  for  the 
Klondike  than  for  Cuba.  We  got  enough 
salt  pork  and  hardtack  for  the  men,  but 
not  the  full  ration  of  coffee  and  sugar, 
and  nothing  else.  I  organized  a  couple 
of  expeditions  back  to  the  sea-coast,  tak- 
ing the  strongest  and  best  walkers  and 
also  some  of  the  officers'  horses  and  a 
stray  mule  or  two,  and  brought  back 
beans  and  canned  tomatoes.  These  I  got 
partly  by  great  exertions  on  my  part,  and 
partly  by  the  aid  of  Colonel  Weston  of 
the  Commissary  Department,  a  particu- 
larly energetic  man  whose  services  were 
of  great  value.  A  silly  regulation  forbade 
my  purchasing  canned  vegetables,  etc.,  ex- 
cept for  the  officers  ;  and  I  had  no  little 
'difficulty  in  getting  round  this  regulation, 
and  purchasing  (with  my  own  money,  of 
course)  what  I  needed  for  the  men. 

One  of  the  men  I  took  with  me  on  one 
of  these  trips  was  Sherman  Bell,  the  for- 
mer Deputy  Marshal  of  Cripple  Creek, 
and  Wells  Fargo  Express  rider.  In  com- 
ing home  with  his  load,  through  a  blinding 
storm,  he  slipped  and  opened  the  old  rupt- 
ure. The  agony  was  very  great  and  one 
of  his  comrades  took  his  load.  He  him- 
self, sometimes  walking,  and  sometimes 
crawling,  got  back  to  camp,  where  Dr. 
Church  fixed  him  up  with  a  spike  bandage, 
but  informed  him  that  he  would  have  to  be 
sent  back  to  the  States  when  an  ambulance 


came  along.  The  ambulance  did  not  < 

until  the  next  day,  which  was  the  da) 
fore  we  marched  to  San  Juan.    It  arrived 
after  nightfall,  and  as  soon   as   Bell  heard 
it  coming,  he  crawled  out  of  the  hospital 
tent   into   the   jungle,    where   he    lay 
night  ;   and  the  ambulance  went  off 
out  him.      The  men  shielded  him  jus 
school-boys  would    shield  a  companion, 
carrying  his  gun,  belt,  and  bedding ;  while 
Bell   kept  out  of  sight   until  the  column 
started,  and  then  staggered  along  behind 
it.     I  found  him  the  morning  of  San  Juan 
fight.      He  told  me  that  he  wanted  to  die 
fighting,  if  die  he  must,  and    1  hadn't  the 
heart  to  send  him  back.    He  did  splendid 
service   that   day,   and   afterward    in 
trenches,  and  though  the  rupture  opened 
twice    again,   and   on    each   occasion  lie 
was  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  death,  he 
escaped,  and    came  back  with   us  to  the 
United  States. 

The  army  was  camped  along  the  val- 
ley, ahead  of  and  behind  us,  our  outposts 
being  established  on  either  side.  From 
the  generals  to  the  privates  all  were  eager 
to  march  against  Santiago.  At  daybreak, 
when  the  tall  palms  began  to  show  dimly 
through  the  rising  mist,  the  scream  of  the 
cavalry  trumpets  tore  the  tropic  dawn  ; 
and  in  the  evening,  as  the  bands  of  reg- 
iment after  regiment  played  the  "  - 
Spangled  Banner,"  all,  officers  and  men 
alike,  stood  with  heads  uncovered,  wher- 
ever they  were,  until  the  last  strains  of  the 
anthem  died  away  in  the  hot  sunset  air. 


(To  be  continued. 


THE    CUB    REPORTER    AND    THE 

SPAIN 

By  Jesse   Lynch  Williams 


K1NC,     OI 


AMR.  KNOX  sat  swinging  a  pair  of 
good  legs  over  the  end  of  the  dock 
at  the  foot  of  East  Twenty -sixth 
Street,  smoking  vile  cigarettes  and  wishing 
something  would  happen.  Small  monot- 
onous waves  slapped  the  green- coated 
piles  below,  which  smelled  oozy.  Out  in 
the  channel  ferry-boats  and  tugs  tooted  in 
a  self-important  manner,  but  Mr.  Knox 
yawned  and  would  not  look  up  at  them ;  and 
that  is  the  way  he  spent  most  of  his  time. 


He  had  learned  that  when  it  was  flo< 
tide    the    incoming    Thirty-fourth    Street 
ferry-boats  headed  away  down  the  ri\  i 
if  for  his  dock,  just  as  the  patient  Twenty- 
third  Streeters  pretended  to  want 
above  him  when  the  tide  was  pulling 
He   knew   who    were    the   owners   ol 
steam-yachts   anchoring    there    in    K 
Hay  ;   and  he  could  tell  many  of  the 
bor  tugs  and  all  the  Sound  steame] 
their   whistles.      That  was  why  he  w< 
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not  look  up  unless  he  heard  a  new  voice 
conic  across  the  water.  All  this  bored 
him  exceedingly. 

Hamilton  J.  Knox  had  been  one  of  the 
greal  men  of  his  day,  which  was  a  year  or 
two  ago,  when  in  college.  He  was  in  the 
World  now.  Therefore  he  was  not  even  a 
man,  it  seemed,  but  a  boy  learning  things 
about  the  relative  importance  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  planet  which  all  Ameri- 
can youths  should  learn,  for  those  who  do 
not  usually  live  to  regret  it. 

But  the  contrast  in  this  boy's  case  was 
more  dramatic,  because  he  had  been  Ham- 
mie  Knox,  the  wondrous  half-back  of  the 
best  foot-ball  team  in  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere, and  had  made  the  winning  run  of 
the  final  game  before  20,000  excited  peo- 
ple; and  this  was  the  greatest  romantic 
glory  given  to  man — at  that  time,  which 
was  shortly  before  the  Spanish  war.  He 
had  been  fondled  and  fussed  over  by  his 
friends,  and  pointed  out  and  stared  at  by 
everyone  else,  and  his  picture  was  printed, 
four-columns  wide,  in  the  newspaper  on 
whose  staff  he  was  now  one  of  the  least 
important  reporters,  where  he  had  to  say 
Sir  to  the  man  who  had  respectfully  sought 
the  favor  of  an  interview  with  him  on  the 
day  the  championship  was  won,  and  who 
now  riddled  and  ridiculed  his  copy  and 
ied  not  to  appreciate  the  significance  of 
a  gold  foot-ball  worn  on  the  watch-chain. 

Instead  of  letting  his  hair  grow  long  and 
travelling  around  the  country  in  a  special 
car  to  play  beautiful  foot-ball,  he  had  to 
stay  still  most  of  the  day  in  a  remote  corner 
of  the  dreary  edge  of  the  city  and  look  at 
I  bodies.  'These  were  brought  to  a  low, 
ugly  building  in  a  black  wagon,  which  un- 
ed  quickly  and  then  trotted  off  up 
Twenty-sixth  Street,  past  the  gray  gates 
of  Bellevue  Hospital,  after  more. 

When  they  first   gave  him  the  Morgue 

and  Coroner's  Office  --they  told  him  it  was 

an  advance  to  have  a  regular  department 

used  to  stand  inside  the  receiving 

i  and  watch.      But  even  his  interest  in 

dead   bodies   had  died  now  that    they  had 

become  pari  of  his  business.     So  usually 

he  only  yawned   and  railed  out    from   his 

seat    in  the  sun,    "  Anything  good,  Tom," 

without  stopping  his  legs.     Tom,  the  driv- 

jenerally  said.  "  Naw,  only  a  floater 

from    North  River,"  with  some  contempt, 

for  Tom   was  blase  ;   a  good  murder  was 


what  he  appreciated,  an  Italian  murder, 
with  much  cutting. 

Murders  were  what  Knox  wranted,  too, 
murders  or  suicides  with  romantic  interest ; 
but  when  it  was  a  good  story  the  police 
head-quarters  man  had  already  been  sent 
out  on  it,  or  else  some  of  the  crack  gen- 
eral-work reporters,  while  Knox  was  left 
to  follow  up  the  dull  routine  part  of  it, 
with  the  other  Morgue  and  Coroner's  Of- 
fice men,  to  find  out  when  the  inquest 
was  to  be  held,  by  which  more-or-less- 
Americanized  coroner,  etc. ;  then  to  come 
back  to  the  monotonous  Morgue  and  ob- 
serve the  people  who  came  to  look  at  the 
dead  face.  "  Watch  their  eyes  when  the 
cover  is  first  taken  off — maybe  you  can 
catch  the  murderer  yourself,"  said  the 
crack  reporter,  striding  off  impressively 
with  the  Central  Office  detectives.  But 
such  delights  never  came  to  Hamilton 
Knox,  who  sighed  and  went  back  to  his 
seat  on  the  string-piece  of  the  morgue 
dock,  snapped  cigarette  butts  with  yellow- 
stained  fingers  at  the  foolish,  futile  waves, 
and  wished  there  was  a  war,  so  he  could  go 
as  a  correspondent  and  do  big  things  and 
get  decorated  for  bravery. 

In  reporting,  as  in  everything  else,  to 
learn  your  job  you  have  to  begin  at  a 
dreary  bottom.  Even  if  there  had  been  a 
war  just  then,  no  paper  would  have  sent 
Knox,  because  he  was  not  good  enough. 
Besides,  he  was  not  modelled  for  a  news- 
paper man  in  the  first  place,  as  will  be 
made  clear. 


On  one  day  in  every  seven  he  was  not 
a  newspaper  man.  Wednesday  was  his 
day  off.  He  always  arose  early  and 
dressed  excitedly,  instead  of  sleeping  late, 
as  most  working  people  do  on  a  holiday; 
then  putting  a  pipe  in  his  pocket,  he  took 
the  I,  train  for  Cortlandt  Street,  jumped 
OB  the  ferry,  and  when  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream  carefully  doubled  up  his  news- 
paper, gravely  threw  it  far  from  him  into 
the  boiling  wake  of  the  screws,  and  stuck 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  smiling  vindic- 
tively. Then,  turning  his  back  cm  New 
York,  he  Stepped  gayly  off  the  ferry, 
jumped  into  a  familiar  train,  went  down 
to  a  certain  rural  university,  and  strutted 
for  twenty-four  hours. 

Here  he  was  not  a  Mr.  Knox,  one  of 
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the  youiig  reporters,  but  Hammie  Knox, 
the  old  star  half-back;  he  was  not  sworn 
at  over  the  telephone  for  falling  down  on 
news,  but  joyously  grabbed  and  welcomed 
by  those  who  knew  him  well  enough,  and 
stared  at  and  worshipped  by  those  who  did 
not  dare,  and  it  felt  very  good.  But  on 
a  certain  Wednesday  morning  he  left  his 
pipe  in  another  coat. 

He  had,  as  usual,  cast  himself  comfort- 
ably into  a  whole  seat  in  the  smoking-car; 
but  when  he  felt  in  his  pockets  he  only 
found  some  copy  paper,  which  had  been 
there  for  weeks. 

He  could  not  smoke,  nor  were  there 
any  other  "old  "  graduates  to  talk  to  on 
the  way  down.  No  novels  or  newspapers 
are  sold  on  these  trains  after  leaving,  and 
his  own  paper  was  floating  down  the  bay, 
unread  (and  that  alone  shows  he  would 
never  make  a  newspaper  man)  ;  so,  as 
he  could  not  even  read,  he  took  out  the 
copy  paper,  and  decided  to  write  some- 
thing, with  a  view  to  passing  away  the 
time  and  earning  his  expenses.  He  was 
far  enough  away  from  the  depressing  in- 
fluence of  the  City  Room  to  feel  confi- 
dence in  his  own  powers  once  more,  and 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  show  them  what 
he  could  do  with  an  open  field  and  no 
one  to  hinder  him.  He  might  not  be  a 
war  correspondent;  but  this  is  what  he 
wrote  while  Newark,  Elizabeth,  Rahway, 
Metuchen,  and  New  Brunswick  scurried 
by  the  window: 

PRixMCETON,  N.  J.,  8.30  p.m.  [Special]. — The 
King  of  Spain  was  burned  in  effigy  here  to-night, 
amid  great  excitement  on  the  part  of  the  entire 
student  body.  The  demonstration  began  with  a 
mass  meeting,  held  on  the  campus  around  the 
historic  cannon,  a  relic  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion and  a  fit  emblem  for  the  sentiment  of  the  oc- 
casion, which  was  "  Cuba  Libre." 

The  brutal  policy  of  Spain  and  her  farcical  re- 
forms were  vehemently  denounced,  and  the  cause 
of  Cuba's  independence  was  enthusiastically  ex- 
tolled. The  gathering  then  formed  itself  into  a 
large  procession  which  paraded  the  town,  bear- 
ing transparencies  on  which  were  inscribed  vari- 
ous anti-Spanish  and  pro-Cuban  sentiments.  At 
one  point  in  the  proceedings  the  Spanish  colors 
were  deliberately  dragged  in  the  streets.  This 
act  was  cheered  vociferously. 

The  procession  then  returned  to  the  college 
grounds,  where  a  huge  bonfire  had  been  pre- 
pared. The  leaders  of  the  movement,  assisted  by 
a  prominent  alumnus  who  does  not  wish  his 
name  used,  then  produced  an  effigy  of  Alfonso 
XIII.  in  royal  apparel,  which  was  hurled  upon 
the  flames  amidst  numerous  hisses  and  yells. 


He  continued  in  this  vein  as  far  as  Mon- 
mouth Junction,  repeating  himself  1 
sionally,  and   enjoying   it   all    very   1 
because  he  was  not  hampered  by  an 
facts.     Tins  was  a  much  nicer  way:  write 
your  facts  first  and  make  them  after,. 
He  had  no  doubt  of  his  abilil  -  this 

latter  ;  that  was  merely  incidental.  There 
was  about  a  half-column  so  far,  he  esti- 
mated ;  and  this,  at  $6  per  column,  would 
more  than  cover  the  $2.40  spent  for  the 
round-trip  ticket.  As  for  food  and  bed,  he 
considered  it  beneath  him  to  pay  for 
things  on  these  visits.  Still,  he  would  have 
written  more,  but  just  then  the  old  familiar 
sky-line  of  towers  and  distant  trees  swung 
out,  making  his  heart  jump  as  it  always  did. 
So  he  wound  up  quickly  with,  "  At  a  late 
hour  to-night  the  embers  of  the  fire  were 
still  glowing  brightly,"  which  he  considered 
an  artistic  ending,  and  signed  his  name. 

"  It'll  do  'em  good,"  he  said  to  himself, 
as  he  stepped  off  the  train  at  Princeton 
Junction.  "  They  need  stirring  up  down 
here.  They  are  getting  too  well-beha 
They  are  not  the  real  thing  as  when  1  was 
in  college,  these  boys,"  he  indulgently 
added;  for,  being  only  three  miles  away, 
he  was  beginning  to  feel  his  years. 

He  folded  up  the   MS.,  stuck  it  in  his 
pocket,  and  thought  no  more  about  it  for 
awhile,  because  here  was  an  American  Ex- 
press boy  reverently  touching  his  hat  and 
the  conductor  of  the  junction  train  delight- 
edly saluting  him  by  his  first  name  ;  and  in 
a  few  minutes  more  Knox  was  swaggering 
ii})  across  the   campus,  with  chest  puffed 
out  and  a  scowl  on  his  face,  no  long< 
reporter,  but  a  hero,  whose  arrival  would 
soon  be   announced  throughout   the    tin- 
der-graduate world,  for  a  group  of  un 
classmen,  passing  along   a   n< 
had  sighted  his  shoulders  from  a  disti 
of  two  hundred  yards  and  said,  "  That's 
Hammie  Knox." 

It  was  always  a  little  sudden,  this 
sition  from  what  he  was  in  town  to  what 
he  was  in  college  :   and  K.nox,  pass 
a  couple  of  awed    little   tow  who 

turned   and    gazed   after  him  until  he 
out  of  sight,  had  his  usual 
But  he  knew  he  would  get  the  old  campus 
feeling    and    would    snap    back    into   his 
proper  place  again   as  soon   as  h< 
shed    his   derby  hat    for   a 
stick  a  pipe  in  his  mouth. 
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So,  absent-mindedly  knocking  a  tutor  off 
the  walk  in  his  haste,  he  proceeded  to  what 
was  formerly  his  room  and  threw  his  suit- 
(  ase  at  the  bedroom  portiere  and  reached 
down  a  cap  from  the  antlers  and  picked  out 
a  congenial-looking  pipe  from  the  mantle- 
piece.  The  room  had  again  changed  hands 
recently,  and  he  did  not  know  the  name 
of  the  present  occupant,  but  that  did  not 
matter;  the  latter  would  see  the  initials 
on  the  suit-case  and  boast  about  it  after- 
ward. Emitting  a  loud  "  wow  !  "  which 
had  been  accumulating  for  six  days,  Ham- 
ilton Knox  darted  down  the  noisy  entry- 
stairs  and  out  upon  the  campus,  himself 
again. 

First  he  strode  across  the  quadrangle — 
it  was  an  entirely  different  gait  from  that 
of  the  young  man  who  went  from  the 
Criminal  Court  Building  to  Newspaper 
Row — and  on  down  to  the  University 
Athletic  Field;  drifting  into  the  cage  to 
look  over  the  base-ball  candidates,  who, 
by  the  way,  found  time  to  look  at  him. 

The  trainer  spied  him  first,  and  came 
running  over  to  shake  his  hand.  "  It  does 
me  good  to  see  you,"  he  said.  Meanwhile 
the  captain  dropped  his  bat  and  strode 
across  to  welcome  him,  and  stood  beside 
him  awhile  to  ask  his  opinion  of  the  mate- 
rial, which  Knox  gave ;  and  at  the  close 
of  the  practice,  "You  are  going  to  lunch 
with  us,  aren't  you,  Hammie  ?  "  the  captain 
asked.      Hammie  said  he  would. 

"  Yes,  you  are  right — he's  taking  on 
weight,"  whispered  one  of  the  candidates 
to  another,  as  they  followed  the  ex-half- 
back out  of  the  dressing-room. 

After  luncheon  he  leisurely  floated  up  to 
the  campus  again,  with  a  bunch  of  upper- 
classmen  about  him.  When  he  reached 
the  corner  of  Reunion  Hall,  he  suddenly 
snapped  his  lingers,  and  said,  "  That's  so  ; 
1  forgot,"  and,  leaving  his  friends  for  a 
moment,  stepped  into  the  office  of  the  col- 
lege daily.  "Give  me  some  chalk,  will 
you,  please?  "    he  said. 

Two  under-classmen  editors  started  for 
it,  and  nearly  tripped  over  each  other  ;  but 
perceiving  that  the  managing  editor,  a 
senior,  was  also  hurrying,  they  sat  hum- 
bly down,  and  hoped  the  managing  ed- 
itor would  not  store  their  presumption  up 
against  them. 

The  mighty  one  took  the  chalk,  said 
"  Thanks,    old    man,"    and    strode  out    to 


where    the    bulletin-board   hangs  outside 
the  office-window.     Then  he  wrote  : 


THE    PRINCETONIAN 


V^A^j 


He  blew-  the  chalk-dust  off  his  fingers, 
and  rejoined  the  group  by  the  lamp-post, 
who  were  now  smiling  admiringly.  Then, 
throwing  his  arms  over  some  of  their  shoul- 
ders, he  said,  "  Come  on,  let's  push  over 
to  the  inn." 

Those  who  had  the  time  to  spare  fol- 
lowed along  in  the  wake,  and  several  who 
did  not.  "  He  was  always  a  great  horse- 
player,  you  know,"  whispered  those  in 
the  rear. 

Knox  knew  what  to  expect  of  the  crowd 
he  would  find  at  the  inn,  so  when  several 
"  Yea!  Hammie  !"s  and  then  a  long  cheer, 
with  "  Ham.  Knox  "  on  the  end,  greeted 
his  entrance  to  the  grill-room,  he  merely 
smiled  kindly,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  said 
hello  to  some  of  them  by  their  first 
names,  hit  others  on  their  shoulders  or 
heads,  and  "  How  are  you,  old  man"-ed 
the  rest,  he  remarked,  casually,  in  the 
silence  he  had  known  would  come: 

"Great  scheme  you  fellows  have  for 
to-night."  He  had  winked  at  his  com- 
panions. 

Those  at  the  tables  looked  at  each 
other  vaguely,  and  then  at  him.  "  What 
scheme's  that,  1  Iammie?  " 

"  1  mean  the  big  bonfire,  of  course, 
and  burning  Blanco  in  effigy,  and  all  that 
— or  is  it  Alfonso?  It  seems  a  reasonable 
idea.  You  can  count  me  in  all  right,  all 
right.  But  if  1  were  you  I'd  have  a  mass 
meeting  first,  with  horse  speeches  and  all 
the  old  Fresh-fire  stunts,  then  a  parade.  I 
remember  way  back  in  my  freshman  year, 
when  why,  what's  the  matter?  Haven't 
you  fellows  heard  about   it?" 
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They  had  not  heard  about  it. 

"  This  gang  is  dead  slow  ! "  pronounced 
the  prominent  alumnus,  cruelly.  "  There's 
a  great  big  notice  on  the  Princetonian  bul- 
letin-board. Why,  up  on  the  campus  every- 
body is  talking  about  it "  (they  were  by 
this  time),  "  while  you  fellows  are  sitting 
here  wasting  away  your  glorious  half-holi- 
day. You  don't  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunities of  a  college  course.  Just  wait  till 
you  get  out  into  the  wide  world  and  hus- 
tle for  yourselves.  You're  getting  effete. 
You're  losing  the  old  Princeton  spirit. 
You  don't  do  things  the  way  we  did  when 
we  were  in  college.  Good-by.  I  think 
I'll  have  to  be  going " 

"  Wait,  wait  a  minute,  you  old  gradu- 
ate," said  one  of  the  gang,  somewhat  fa- 
miliarly. "  We  want  to  be  in  it,  of  course, 
if  there's  going  to  be  any  fun.  Tell  us  all 
about  it." 

Knox  did.  In  half  an  hour  they  were 
lettering  transparencies  and  painting  flags 
and  making  an  inflammable  king,  while 
Knox,  who  said  he  was  sorry  he  didn't 
have  time  to  do  any  of  the  work,  went  on 
over  to  a  room  in  Witherspoon,  where  he 
knew  he  would  find  a  certain  gang  play- 
ing a  game  of  whist,  which  he  broke  up. 
Now,  with  these  two  crowds  in- 
terested, and  the  news  having  gone  forth 
that  he  approved  of  the  idea,  the  enter- 
prise was  safe,  so  he  spent  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon  drifting  about  the  place  bask- 
ing. 

II 

It  began  soon  after  dinner.  First  a 
window  in  West  College  was  lowered,  and 
a  big  voice  bellowed,  "  Heads  out  !  Fresh 
Fire." 

Every  college  community  has  an  un- 
published code-book.  In  this  one  these 
words  no  longer  refer  to  a  certain  custom, 
now  defunct,  nor  to  any  sort  of  fire  neces- 
sarily ;  they  merely  signify  abstractly  that 
there  is  about  to  be  some  noise  and  dis- 
order, usually  called  horse. 

Another  voice,  across  the  quadrangle — 
a  shrill  one  this  time  —  yelled,  "Fresh 
Fi-er-r  !  Heads  out !  Everybody,  heads 
out  !  !  " 

Other  windows  opened,  and  other  voices 
echoed  the  cry  earnestly.  A  megaphone 
was  poked  out  of  one  of  the  back  campus 
rooms.     Coach-horns  and  bicycle  bugles 


had  already  begun  their  work.  Shot- 
guns were  banging.  All  this  by  way  of 
prelude. 

Now  the  various  dormitory  stairs  began 
to  rattle  and  entry  doors  to  slam.  J 
forms  shot  across  the  bars  of  light  on 
their  way  to  the  cannon,  the  centre  of  the 
quadrangle  and  of  campus  activity.  M<  st 
of  the  voices  were  out-door  voices  now. 
"Everybody  come — yea-a,"  shouted 
many;  and  suddenly  there  sounded,  "  Ray! 
ray  !  ray  !  tiger,  siss,  boom,  ah,  Cuba 
Libre."  It  was  greeted  with  many  pro- 
longed yea-as  and  yells.  Transparencies 
flags,  and  banners  appeared  from  some 
place.      Each  of  these  was  welcomed. 

Within  five  minutes  the  bulk  of  the  un- 
dergraduate body  was  there.  Bowlo. 
the  young  man  whose  duty  it  was  to  be 
funny  on  glee-club  trips,  mounted  the  can- 
non ;  he  commenced  an  oration  begin- 
ning, "  The  war  must  go  on,"  which 
referred  originally  to  the  Revolutionary 
war.  But  that  did  not  make  enough 
noise.  A  couple  of  hundred  of  the  others 
joined  hands  and  began  to  dance  in  a 
circle  around  him,  making  him  dizzy  and 
drowning  out  his  words.  They  were  sh<  >ut- 
ing  "  Cuba  Libre."  Also  they  yelled.  "  To 
hell  with  Spain." 

Then  a  hoarse  authoritative  voice, 
which  all  recognized  as  the  old  half-back's, 
produced  a  moderate  hush.  "  Now,  fel- 
lows," it  commanded,  "let's  pee-rade  !  " 
Accordingly,  everybody  shouted  "  Yea-a  " 
and  paraded.  Knox  had  intended  to 
have  some  more  speeches,  but  he  had  for- 
gotten that  part.  He  loved  parades, 
procession  formed  itself  automatically. 
They  proceeded  in  lock-step  to  Nass  i 
Street,  where  they  spread  out  in  open  rank. 
put  their  hands  on  each  other's  shoul- 
ders, and  chassed  four  abreast  zigzag  up 
the  street,  yelling  pleasantly  and  uninter- 
mittently  as  they  did  so.  They  marched 
over  very  much  the  same  route  that 
reunions  take  in  June,  only,  instead  of 
singing,  "  Nassau,  Nassau,  sing  out  the 
chorus  free,"  they  sang,  "  Cubaw,  Cubaw, 
sing  out  for  Cuba  Libre:"  and  instead  of 
cheering  for  class  numerals,  they  shouted, 
"  What's  the  matter  with  Alfonso  ?  1 
all  right  —  nit,"  and  other  "  anti-Spanish 
sentiments." 

The  townspeople,  the  same  old  pal 
townspeople,  came  to  the  doors  and  win- 
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dows  and  looked  on  with  the  same  expres- 
sions they  have  been  wearing,  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  ever  since  Washington 
led  his  victorious  men  into  old  North. 
Knox,  dressed  in  a  'Varsity  sweater  and 
somebody's  stolen  duck  trousers,  was,  of 
course,  at  the  lead.  His  head  was  thrown 
back,  and  he  was  having  a  serene,  contented 
time,  oblivious  to  the  Morgue  and  every- 
thing urban,  until  suddenly,  on  the  way 
back  to  the  campus,  the  office  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  came 
within  his  horizon.  Then  he  remembered 
the  despatch  in  his  pocket.  Don't  you  see 
he  was  never  meant  for  a  newspaper  man  ? 

He  snatched  out  his  MS.,  and  hastily 
glanced  down  the  pages  by  the  electric 
light  of  the  street.  "By  Jove,  I  forgot 
all  about  the  Spanish  flag,"  he  exclaimed, 
clapping  his  hand  to  the  wad  under  his 
sweater.  They  had  reached  the  campus 
gate  now,  and  he  felt  that  it  was  the  psy- 
chological moment ;  he  ought  to  lead 
them  in  and  light  the  fire,  but  he  did  not 
like  to  cross  out  that  part  about  the 
Spanish  flag.  Besides,  it  might  make  it 
less  than  $2.40  worth.  "  We'll  march 
down  to  the  School  of  Science  and  back 
first,"  shouted  Knox,  shoving  his  copy 
into  his  pocket. 

"  Hammie  says  down  to  the  School 
of  Science  first.  Down  to  the  School  of 
Science,  fellows."  It  was  repeated  down 
the  line. 

Meanwhile  Knox  whipped  out  the  yel- 
low and  red  flag,  and  with  a  joyous  yell 
ran  over  to  the  edge  of  the  street  and 
trailed  it  in  the  gutter,  which  happened  just 
then  to  be  occupied  by  water  and  notori- 
ous Jersey  mud.  The  flag  became  so 
muddy  that  Knox  dropped  it.  Then  the 
whole  procession  marched  over  it  delight- 
edly. 

li  So  far  my  stuff  is  all  pat,"  said  Knox 
to  himself,  as  the  procession  turned  back  ; 
"and  I  can  trust  them  to  carry  out  the 
rest  of  it."  Excusing  himself,  he  ran  over 
to  the  telegraph-office,  filed  his  despatch 
just  about  as  they  were  to  (lose  up,  and 
hurried  back  to  the  campus  in  time  to  light 
the  goodly  pile  of  timber  which  had  been 
gathered  by  faithful  Freshmen  and  soaked 
with  kerosene. 

It  flared  up  beautifully  and  roared,  and 
lighted  up  the  bleak  back  campus  in  the 
rear   of   Witherspoon   Hall;    and  the  mail 


undergraduate  mob  began  dancing  and 
howling  and  throwing  on  more  wood.  A 
moment  later,  at  a  signal  from  Knox,  a 
dozen  fellows  dashed  around  the  corner 
of  Witherspoon  and  down  the  terrace  with 
a  stuffed  foot-ball  suit.  It  had  a  yellow 
and  red  Lord  Fauntleroy  sash  and  a  Tam 
o'  Shanter  cap  on  its  wooden  painted  head, 
around  which  hung  a  placard  reading, 
"  Handle  with  care — one  king  of  Spain!  " 
This  they  carried  three  times  around 
through  the  crowd,  which  yelled  joyously 
when  the  king  was  dumped  on  the  top  of 
the  flames.  He  was  soaked  with  ker- 
and  crackled  up  cheerfully.  So  they 
yelled,  "To  hell  with  Spain."  Ditto 
with  Alfonso  ;  ditto  Weyler;  ditto  Blanco; 
ditto  Spain,  Weyler,  and  Alfonso  —  and 
gave  three  times  three  for  Cuba  and  them- 
selves. 

At  this  point  the  university  police 
charged  down  valiantly  and  dispersed  the 
mob.  Knox  did  not  care  ;  his  story  was 
now  O.  K.  The  police  had  seen  the 
bulletin-board,  and  could  doubtless  have 
been  more  effective  if  they  had  torn  down 
the  pile  before  it  was  lighted ;  but  in  that 
case  they  would  have  missed  the  fun.  The 
undergraduates  did  not  mind  being  dis- 
persed; the  thirst  for  excitement  was 
about  satiated.  They  shouted,  '-All  over, 
everybody,"  and  departed,  some  for  bed. 
some  for  books,  and  some  for  beer.  All 
felt  better. 

It  had  given  them  a  little  helpful  recre- 
ation, and  a  serious  young  professor,  who 
looked  on  with  note-book  in  hand,  an  il- 
lustration of  "  the  Theory  of  the  .Mob." 
about  which  he  had  studied  in  Germany. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  very  little 
patriotic  emotion — or  any  other  kind — 
"  swaying  "  this  gathering,  except  the  de- 
sire to  let  themselves  loose  and  expend 
the  surplus  energy  of  youth,  which  in  cer- 
tain months  of  the  year  cannot  express 
itself  in  athletics,  and  yet  must  come  out 
somehow.  But  thiswise  young  professor 
did  not  understand  such  primitive  motives 
of  action,  because  he  came  from  a  large 
New  England  university,  where  life  is  an 
old,  old  story  at  nineteen  or  twenty,  and 
the  youth  of  his  set  were  wont  to  divert 
themselves  by  dissecting  their  souls  and 
making  Meredithian  aphorisms  and  patron- 
izing the  universe.  He  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  such  boyish  spontaneity. 
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When  the  time  came,  and  it  came  soon 
after  this,  a  goodly  number  of  these  same 
yawping  lads  went  to  the  front  to  get 
shot  at,  and  an  equal  proportion  of  the 
New  Englanders  likewise,  and  both  did 
the  thing  equally  well ;  but  at  this  time, 
down  there  in  their  academic  seclusion, 
they  did  not  care  so  very  much  about 
Cuba,  and  knew  less.  They  were  too  full 
of  their  own  undergraduate  interests  to 
feel  very  strongly  on  such  trivial  matters 
as  monarchical  tyranny  or  international 
complications.  When  they  had  time  to 
read  the  papers  they  generally  turned  over 
to  the  athletic  column.  But  they  had  no 
objection  to  burning  Alfonso  or  anybody 
else  in  effigy,  if  Hamilton  Knox  said  so; 
and  they  pronounced  it  very  good  horse, 
and  went  to  sleep  prepared  to  forget  all 
about  it,  and  so  did  young  Knox,  who,  next 
morning  arose  early,  caught  the  7.10  for 
New  York,  stepped  yawningly  upon  a  cross- 
town  car  for  East  Twenty-Sixth  Street,  and 
found  the  little  monotonous  waves  still 
slapping  and  swashing  against  the  piles  of 
the  dock.     The  smell  was  just  the  same. 

The  paper  he  had  bought  on  the  trip  to 
New  York,  showed  his  story  on  the  first 
page,  leaded,  and  hardly  changed  at  all. 
He  was  pleased,  but  it  had  about  worn 
off  by  this  time.  So  he  went  out  to  his 
old  place,  lighted  a  cigarette,  swung  his 
legs,  and  wished  he  could  do  something. 
But  he  had  done  something. 

Ill 

Hamilton  Knox's  paper  knew,  as  all 
the  newspapers  knew,  that  a  crisis  was 
impending.  The  despatch  was  an  inter- 
esting commentary  on  the  most  momen- 
tous topic  of  the  hour.  In  other  words, 
it  was  pronounced  "good  news"  by  the 
night  editor,  who  had  immediately  tele- 
graphed, "  Send  half -col.  more  details, 
70 hat  was  on  transparencies,  etc.,  stay 
down  there  until  further  notice."  That 
was  about  the  time  Hamilton  and  his 
young  friends  were  appreciating  well- 
earned  rest  and  refreshment  in  the  grill- 
room, which  was  long  after  the  telegraph 
office  windows  became  dark.  The  tele- 
gram was  returned  to  the  editor.  So  they 
cursed  young  Knox,  and  decided  to  ask 
him  what  he  meant  by  not  writing  more 
in  the  first  place. 


Now  his  real  reason,  it  will  be  r< 
bered,  was  that  the  trip  from  Ni 
to  Princeton  was  not  longer;  but  they  for- 
got all  about  asking  him,  because  they 
found  the  next  morning  that  none  of  the 
other  papers  had  a  line  about  it.  Young 
Knox  had  scored  his  first  beat. 

That  was  something  to  have  done,  bet- 
ter than  smoking  a  pipe  on  the  cars  at 
least;  but  that  was  not  the  end  of  his 
story. 

First,  in  the  offices  of  every  other  morn- 
ing paper  in  town  there  were  scowls,  and 
unfair  remarks  about  college  correspond- 
ents; while  the  afternoon  papers  were  all 
quietly  stealing  the  despatch  for  their  first 
editions. 

Next,  all  the  big  papers,  both  afternoon 
and  morning  editions,  began  sending  men 
down  to  Princeton  for  the  good  second- 
day  story  they  thought  was  there — too 
good  for  young  Knox,  thought  his  city 
editor,  who  let  him  stay  kicking  his  heels 
on  the  dock  while  the  best  available  man 
was  instructed  to  "  get  all  the  details, 
names  of  the  speakers,  and  what  they 
said;  secure  interviews  with  the  president 
and  dean  and  the  prominent  professors, 
especially  the  Jingoes.  There's  a  good 
second-day  story  in  it.  These  college 
correspondents  don't  know  anything." 
The  yellow  journals  despatched  "artist>  " 
to  make  pictures  of  the  fire,  whose  ashes 
wrere  now  cold,  and  fac-similes  of  trans- 
parencies. So  much  for  the  first  few 
hours  of  the  day  after  Hamilton's  holiday. 

Meanwhile  the  New  York  papers  had 
gone  out  to  the  other  cities,  and  the  story 
was  clipped  and  copied,  and  a  hundred  clev- 
er men  all  over  the  East  were  now  writing 
paragraphs  about  it.  Some  praised  Prince- 
ton's patriotism  and  some  condemned 
her  bad  taste,  according  to  the  political 
opinions  of  the  men  who  paid  the  writers' 
salaries.  The  New  York  correspondents 
for  Western  cities  and  Western  news... 
cies  were  flashing  the  story  out  to  the 
tions  beyond  the  immediate  reach  of  the 
fast  newspaper  trains.  But  it  did  not 
stop  there. 

The  American   correspondents   for  I 
eign  newspapers  and  news  agencies  hail 
raised  their  eyebrows  as  soon  as  thc\ 
the  head-line.      Immediately   they  b< 
sending  deep  down  under  the  many  n 
of  waves  and  water  brief  ace  I  the 
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holiday  doings  of  Hammie  Knox,  who  sat 
out  on  the  string-piece  of  the  dock,  idly 
kicking  his  legs  and  wishing  something 
would  happen. 

It  will  not  take  long  to  tell  what  hap- 
pened. First  the  Madrid  papers  pounced 
upon  it,  then  the  other  important  Spanish 
papers  published  it  with  large  head-lines, 
and  cabled  to  I  ,ondon  clamoring  for  more, 
the  Impartial  meanwhile  writing  an  in- 
flamed editorial  about  Yankee  pigs,  which 
ran  sputtering  and  exploding  like  a  string 
of  fire-crackers  out  through  the  provinces. 
Spread  heads  popped  out  in  the  morning, 
like  mushrooms,  on  sleepy  old  papers  in 
the  interior  of  which  no  one  ever  heard 
before. 

That  night  the  students  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Madrid  held  an  indignation  meet- 
ing. There  were  speeches  which  began 
like  the  rolling  of  potatoes  out  of  barrels, 
which  ended  with  the  sound  of  many  saw- 
mills fighting.  All  the  American  flags  in 
the  place  were  torn  into  shreds,  ground 
into  the  earth,  spat  upon.  American  citi- 
zens were  jostled  on  the  streets.  There 
was  a  small -sized  riot  at  the  Cafe  Se- 
bastian. Minister  Woodford  stayed  in- 
doors all  day,  at  request.  Sagasta's  hair 
bristled. 

Meanwhile  in  London  the  ponderous 
Times  had  published  a  portentous  leader. 
Labouchere  had  written  something  char- 
acteristic and  caustic  in  the  first  person. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain  in  the 
Cabinet  meeting  said  something  suave 
about  Anglo-American  alliance.  In  Ber- 
lin, Emperor  William  twisted  up  his  mus- 
tache. On  the  Paris  Bourse,  American 
consols  dropped  three  points,  and  in  New 
York  Hamilton  Knox  bought  a  fresh  box 
of  cigarettes. 

Now  the  -'second-day"  stories  were 
published.  From  a  news  point  of  view 
they  fizzled  out.  "  The  university  faculty," 
cabled  the  foreign  correspondents,  "pro 
fess  surprise,  and  even  amusement,  that  so 
much  has  hern  made  of  so  small  a  matter. 
They  seem  to  be  trying  to  show  that  it 
was  only  a  boyish  prank,  not  an  official 
university  expression.  They  say  it  meant 
nothing." 

Now,  the  Latin  races  are  notoriously 
humorless.  This  last  bulletin  was  all  that 
was  needed  to  make  them  froth  at  the 
mouth.       "Meant    nothing!       Does   our 


sacred  honor  mean  nothing?  Ah,  ha! 
The  Yankee  pigs  are  now  afraid.  They 
would  belittle  this  unforgetable  insult. 
They  now  tremble  with  fear,"  etc. 

At  this  point  the  affair  came  into  diplo- 
matic existence.  rl  ne  correspondents  had 
to  wait  for  the  cable.  "  Government  busi 
ness,"  they  were  informed.  Something  in 
cipher  was  cabled  from  Madrid  to  Sefior 
De  Lome's  successor  at  Washington.  He 
rang  for  his  carriage,  told  the  coachman 
with  yellow  and  red  facings  on  his  livery 
to  drive  to  the  French  ambassador's — 
"pronto! — quickly  !  " 

The  ponderous  jaws  of  international 
conversation  had  begun  to  work.  They 
worked  all  that  day  and  most  of  the 
night. 

The  next  day  in  the  Cortes  Sefior  Some- 
body-or-Other  made  that  now  historic 
speech,  the  one  ending  :  "  And  if  it  is  thus 
the  youth  in  their  universities  of  learning 
are  taught,  the  time  has  now  come  when 
it  is  necessary  for  us  as  a  nation  of  honor 
to  teach  yonder  insolent  nation  of  pigs 
what  Spanish  honor  means,  and  what  it 
means  to  insult  it  !  .  .  .  Our  fore- 
fathers .  .  .  !  Honor  to  the  death ! 
.  .  .  B-r-r-r,"  etc.;  and  they  all  screamed, 
gnashed  their  teeth,  and  shook  themselves 
to  pieces  in  their  interesting  Latin  way. 
Then  came  the  long-delayed  action  in  re- 
gard to  the  demands  of  the  United  States. 
The  vote  was  taken  ;  the  measure  was  de- 
feated. The  rest  is  history,  as  well  known 
as  the  cub  reporter's  part  in  it  is  little 
known. 

At  g.40  p.m.  on  February  15th,  the 
Maine  was  blown  up.  On  April  20th 
came  our  ultimatum.  On  April  21st  the 
managing  editor  said.  "  Mr.  Knox,  you 
are  to  join  the  despatch-boat  ai  Tampa 
in  forty  -  eight  hours  ;  get  vaccinated 
and  start  this  evening."  But  Hamilton 
declined.  There  was  something  better  to 
do  now. 

( hit  upon  the  taffrail  of  a  trow  did 
transport,  sat  Trooper  Knox  swinging  a 
pair  of  hardened  legs  and  smoking  a  dirty 
pipe.  He  was  about  to  have  a  chance  al 
what  lie  was  best  suited  for,  and  he  was 
chatting  happily  with  hisbunkie.  "  News- 
paper work  is  no  good,"  he  confided  ; 
"  they  don't  give  you  a  chance  to  run  with 
the  ball." 


SOME    POLITICAL    REMINISCENCES 

By   George  F.    Hoar 

Senator  from  Massachusetts 


1HAVE  been  asked  to  contribute  to 
Scribner's  Magazine  some  recol- 
lections of  the  political  events  of  the 
past  fifty  years  in  which  I  have  taken  part. 
It  seemed  best  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
four  national  conventions  of  which  I  was 
a  member  in  one  paper.  The  present  and 
some  of  the  following  papers  will  deal  with 
events  which  occurred  much  earlier.  Such 
recollections,  even  if  they  come  from  per- 
sons whose  truth  nobody  would  question, 
and  relate  to  most  important  and  striking 
transactions,  are  often  quite  untrustworthy. 
I  have  heard  many  strange  stories  from 
historical  investigators  of  the  conflict  with 
each  other  and  with  the  record  in  the 
narratives  of  eye-witnesses  of  great  events. 
Such  stories  are  to  be  received  with  great 
caution,  unless  the  narrator  make  his  rec- 
ord close  to  the  time.  But  as  I  shall  tell 
my  story  with  full  consciousness  of  this 
infirmity,  I  may  perhaps  hope  in  a  large 
degree  to  have  guarded  against  it. 

Another  thing  I  ought  to  say  :  If  I 
seem  to  claim  too  large  a  share  for  myself 
or  my  near  kindred  in  any  transaction,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  share  of  the 
story-teller  or  of  his  near  kindred  in  im- 
portant events  is  apt  always  to  appear 
large  to  him.  He  must  describe  the  trans- 
action as  he  sees  it,  or  his  picture  is  likely 
to  be  not  only  false  but  colorless.  But  I 
will  state  nothing  of  which  1  do  not  feel 
sure,  and  that  I  cannot  in  nearly  every 
case  confirm  by  contemporary  records  or 
memory  of  impartial  witnesses. 

I  became  of  age  at  just  about  the  time 
when  the  Free  Soil  Party,  which  was  the 
Republican  Party  in  another  form,  was 
born.  In  a  very  humble  capacity  I  stood 
by  its  cradle.  It  awakened  in  my  heart 
in  early  youth  all  the  enthusiasm  of 
which  my  nature  was  capable,  an  enthu- 
siasm which  from  that  day  to  this  has 
never  grown  cold.  No  political  party  in 
history  was  ever  formed  for  objects  so 
great  and  noble.  And  no  political  par- 
ty in  history  was  ever  so  great  in  its  ac- 


complishment  for  Liberty,   Progress,  and 
Law. 

I  breathed  a  pure  and  bracing  atmos- 
phere in  those  days.  It  was  a  time  of  plain 
living  and  high  thinking.  It  was  a  pretty 
good  education,  better  than  that  of  any 
university,  to  be  a  young  Free  Soiler  in 
Massachusetts.  I  had  pretty  good  com- 
pany, not  in  the  least  due  to  any  merit  or 
standing  of  my  own,  but  only  because  the 
men  who  were  enlisted  for  the  war  in  the 
great  political  battle  against  slavery  were 
bound  to  each  other  by  a  tie  to  which  no 
freemasonry  could  be  compared.  Samuel 
G.  Howe  used,  when  his  duties  brought  him 
to  Worcester  on  his  monthly  visit,  to  spend 
an  hour  or  two  of  an  afternoon  in  my  of- 
fice. I  was  always  welcome  to  an  hour's 
converse  with  Charles  Allen,  the  man  who 
gave  the  signal  at  Philadelphia  for  break- 
ing away  from  the  Whig  Party.  Erastus 
Hopkins  occasionally  spent  a  Sunday  with 
me  at  my  boarding-house.  When  I  went 
to  Boston  I  often  spent  an  hour  in  Rich- 
ard Dana's  office,  and  was  sure  of  a  kind 
ly  greeting  if  I  chanced  to  encounter  Sum- 
ner. The  restless  and  ubiquitous  Henry 
Wilson,  who,  as  he  gathered  and  inspired 
the  sentiment  of  the  people,  seemed  often 
to  be  in  ten  places  at  once,  used  to  think 
it  worth  his  while  to  visit  me  to  find  out 
what  the  boys  were  thinking  of.  In  185 1 
I  was  made  chairman  of  the  Free  Soil 
county  committee  of  Worcester  County. 
I  do  not  think  there  was  ever  so  good  a 
political  organization  in  the  country  be- 
fore, or  that  there  ever  has  been  a  better 
one  since.  The  Free  Soilers  carried  all 
but  six,  I  think,  of  the  fifty-two  towns  in 
that  county.  I  was  in  correspondence 
with  the  leading  men  in  every  one  of  them, 
and  could  at  any  time  summon  them  to 
Worcester,  if  there  were  need. 

We  acquired  by  the  Mexican  War  near- 
ly six  hundred  thousand   square  milt 
territory-   When  the  treaty  was  signed,  the 
struggle  began  between  freedom  and  sla- 
very  for   the  control  of  tin's  imperial  do- 
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main.  No  reader  of  the  history  of  Mas- 
sachusetts will  doubt  her  interest  in  such 
a  struggle.  Three  things  stood  in  the 
way  of  lovers  of  liberty  in  the  Common- 
wealth. 

First,  the  old  attachment  to  the  Whig 
party ; 

Second,  her  manufacturing  interests  ; 
and 

Third,  her  devotion  to  Daniel  Webster. 

Massachusetts  was  a  Whig  State. 
There  were  many  things  which  tended  to 
give  that  great  political  organization  a 
permanent  hold  on  her  people.  Its  stand- 
ard of  personal  character  was  of  the  high- 
est. Its  leading  men — Saltonstall,  Reed, 
Lawrence,  Lincoln,  Briggs,  Allen,  Ashmun, 
Choate,  Winthrop,  Davis,  Everett,  and 
their  associates — were  men  whose  private 
and  public  honor  was  without  a  stain.  Its 
political  managers  were  not  its  holders 
of  office  or  its  seekers  of  office.  It  con- 
tained a  large  body  of  able  and  influential 
men  who  wielded  the  power  of  absolute 
disinterestedness.  They  were  satisfied  if 
they  could  contribute,  by  counsel  or  labor, 
to  the  well-being  of  the  State  by  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  cherished  political 
principles.  They  asked  no  other  reward. 
The  Whigs  were  in  favor  of  using  wisely, 
but  courageously,  the  forces  of  the  Nation 
and  State  to  accomplish  public  objects 
for  which  private  powers  or  municipal 
powers  were  inadequate.  The  Whigs  de- 
sired to  develop  manufacture  by  national 
protection  ;  to  foster  internal  improve- 
ments and  commerce  by  liberal  grants  for 
rivers  and  harbors  ;  to  endow  railroads 
and  canals  for  public  ways  by  grants  of 
public  lands  and  from  the  treasury  ;  to 
maintain  a  sound  currency  ;  and  to  es- 
tablish a  uniform  system  for  the  collection 
of  debts,  and  for  relieving  debtors  by  a 
National  bankruptcy  law. 

The  Whig  policy  had  made  Massachu- 
setts known  the  world  over  as  the  model 
Commonwealth.  It  had  lent  the  State's 
credit  to  railroads.  It  had  established 
asylums  for  the  blind  and  insane  and  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  had  mule  liberal  gifts  to 
schools.  The  Massachusetts  courts  were 
unsurpassed  in  the  world.  Her  poor  laws 
were  humane.  All  her  administrative  pol- 
icies were  wise,  sound,  and  economical. 

They  asked  from  the  National  Govern 
ment    only    a    system    of    protection    that 


should  foster  home  manufacture,  and  that 
they  might  pursue  their  commercial  and 
manufacturing  occupations  in  peace. 

Daniel  Webster  was  the  idol  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  was  at  the  fulness  of  his  great 
intellectual  power.  The  series  of  speeches 
and  professional  and  political  achieve 
ments  which  began  with  the  oration  at 
Plymouth  in  1S20  was  still  in  progress. 
The  Whigs  of  Massachusetts  disliked 
slavery;  but  they  loved  the  Union,  Their 
political  gospel  was  found  in  Webster's 
reply  to  Hayne  and  his  great  debates  with 
Calhoun.  It  was  the  one  heart's  desire 
of  the  youth  of  Massachusetts  that  their 
beloved  idol  and  leader  should  be  crowned 
with  the  great  office  of  the  Preside  new 

Mr.  Webster  tried  to  avert  the  conflict 
by  voting  against  the  treaty  with  Mexico, 
by  which  we  acquired  our  great  Western 
territory  ;  but  it  came.  The  Whigs  feared 
the  overthrow-  of  the  Whig  Party.  The 
manufacturer  and  the  merchant  dreaded 
an  estrangement  that  would  cause  the  loss 
of  their  Southern  trade,  and  with  it  all 
hope  of  a  law  that  would  protect  their 
manufactures. 

It  was  in  this  condition  of  things  that  I 
cast  my  first  vote  in  November,  1847, 
shortly  after  I  became  of  age.  The  Whig 
party  was  already  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions, one  known  as  "  Cotton  Whigs,"  and 
the  other  as  "  Conscience  Whigs."  These 
names  had  been  suggested  in  a  debate  in 
the  State  Senate  in  winch  Mr.  Thomas  G. 
Carey,  an  eminent  Boston  merchant,  had 
deprecated  some  proposed  anti-slavery 
resolutions  by  saving  that  they  were  likely 
to  make  an  unfavorable  impression  at  the 
South,  and  to  be  an  injury  to  business  in- 
terests ;  to  which  Mr.  L.  R.  Hoar  of 
Middlesex  answered,  that  "  he  thought  it 
quite  as  desirable  that  the  Legislature 
should  represent  the  conscience  as  the 
cotton  of  the  Commonwealth." 

Both  parties  struggled  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Whig  organization,  and  both 
parties  hoped  lor  the  powerful  support  of 
Mr.  Webster.  The  leader  of  the  manu- 
facturing interest  was  Mr.  Abbott  Law- 
rence, a  successful,  wealthy  manufacturer 
of  great  business  capacity,  large  generos- 
ity, and  princely  fortune.  He  had  for 
some  years  chafed  under  Mr.  Webster's 
imperious  and  arrogant  bearing.  He  was 
on  terms  of  personal  intimacy  with  Henry 
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Clay,  and  was  understood  to  have  inspired 
the  resolutions  of  the  Whig  State  Conven- 
tion, a  few  years  before,  which  by  impli- 
cation condemned  Mr.  Webster  for  re- 
maining in  President  Tyler's  Cabinet  when 
his  Whig  colleagues  resigned.  But  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  stood  by  Web- 
ster. After  the  ratification  of  the  Ash- 
burton  treaty,  he  had  come  home  to  reas- 
sert his  old  title  to  leadership  and  to 
receive  an  ovation  in  Faneuil  Hall,  in 
which  he  declared,  with  a  significant 
glance  at  Mr.  Lawrence,  then  sitting  upon 
the  platform,  "  I  am  a  Whig,  a  Massachu- 
setts Whig,  a  Boston  Whig,  a  Faneuil 
Hall  Whig  ;  and  if  any  man  wishes  to  read 
me  out  of  the  pale  of  that  communion, 
let  him  begin  here  now,  and  on  the  spot, 
and  we  will  see  who  goes  out  first." 

The  first  time  I  remember  seeing  Dan- 
iel Webster  was  on  June  17,  1843,  at  Bun- 
ker Hill.  The  students  of  Harvard,  where 
I  was  a  freshman,  had  a  place  in  the  pro- 
cession. We  marched  from  Cambridge 
to  Boston,  three  miles  and  a  half,  and 
stood  in  our  places  for  hours,  and  then 
marched  over  to  Charlestown.  We  were, 
tired  out  when  the  oration  began.  There 
was  a  little  wind  which  carried  the  sound 
of  Mr.  Webster's  voice  away  from  the 
place  where  we  stood  ;  so  it  was  hard  to 
hear  him  during  the  first  part  of  his  speech. 
He  spoke  slowly  and  with  great  delibera- 
tion. There  was  little  in  the  greater  part 
of  that  weighty  discourse  to  excite  a  youth- 
ful auditor ;  but  the  great  thing  was  to 
look  at  the  great  Orator.  Waldo  Emer- 
son, who  was  there,  said  of  him  : 

"  His  countenance,  his  figure,  and  his 
manners  were  all  in  so  grand  a  style  that 
he  was,  without  effort,  as  superior  to  his 
most  eminent  rivals  as  they  were  to  the 
humblest.  He  alone  of  all  men  did  not 
disappoint  the  eye  and  the  ear,  but  was 
a  fit  figure  in  the  landscape.  There  was 
the  Monument,  and  here  was  Webster. 
He  knew  well  that  a  little  more  or  less  of 
rhetoric  signified  nothing  ;  he  was  only  to 
say  plain  and  equal  things — grand  things, 
if  he  had  them ;  and  if  he  had  them  not, 
only  to  abstain  from  saying  unfit  things — 
and  the  whole  occasion  was  answered  by 
his  presence." 

He  went  almost  through  his  weighty  dis- 
course without  much  effect  upon  his  audi- 
tors other  than  that  which  Emerson  so  well 


describes.      But  the  wind  changed  bi 
he  finished,  and  blew  toward  the  qn 
where  the  boys  stood  ;  and  he  almost  lifted 
them  from  their  feet  as  his  great  organ 
tones  rolled  out  his  closing  sentences  : 

"  And  when  both  we  and  our  children 
shall  have  been  consigned  to  the  house 
appointed  for  all  living,  may  love  of  coun- 
try and  pride  of  country  glow  with  equal 
fervor  among  those  to  whom  our  names 
and  our  blood  shall  have  descended  ! 
And  then,  when  honored  and  decrepit  age 
shall  lean  against  the  base  of  this  monu- 
ment, and  troops  of  ingenuous  youth  shail 
be  gathered  round  it,  and  when  the  one 
shall  speak  to  the  other  of  its  objects,  the 
purposes  of  its  construction,  and  the  great 
and  glorious  events  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected, there  shall  rise  from  every  youth- 
ful breast  the  ejaculation,  '  Thank  God,  I 
— I  also — am  an  American  ! ' 

Mr.  Webster  came  to  Concord  in  the 
summer  of  1843   as  counsel  for  William 
Wyman,  President  of  the  Phoenix  Bank  of 
Charlestown,  who  was  indicted  for  embez- 
zling the  funds  of  the  bank.      This  was 
one   of    the    causes  celebres   of    the 
Wyman  had  been  a  business  man  of  : 
standing.     Such  offences  were  rare  in  those 
days,  and  the  case  would   have  attracted 
great  attention  whoever  had  been  for  the 
defence.    But  the  defendant's  counsel  were 
Daniel  Webster,  Rufus  Choate,   Franklin 
Dexter,   and   my  brother,  E.  R.   Hoar,  a 
young  man   lately    admitted    to  the   bar. 
Mr.   Webster,  notwithstanding    his    . 
fame  as  a  statesman,  is  said  never  to  have 
lost  his  eager  interest  in  causes  in  which 
he  was  retained.      When  he  found  himself 
hard  pressed,  he  put  forth  all  Iris  strength. 
He  was  extremely  impatient  of  contradic- 
tion.  The  adulation  to  which  lie  had 
so  long  accustomed  tended   to  inciv. 
natural,  and  perhaps  not  wholly  unjusti- 
fiable, haughtiness  of  manner. 

The    Government  was   represented   by 
Asahel  R.  Huntington,  of  Salem,  District 
Attorney   for  the  district  which  inch 
Essex  ami  Middlesex.      He  was  a  man  oi 
great  intellectual  vigor,  unquestioned 
esty  and  courage,  possessed  o\  a  iv 
of  the   dignity  and   importance  oi   iv 
fice,  very  plain  spoken,  and  not  at  all 
ly  to  be  overawed  by  any  op] 
sel,  whatever  his  fame  or  dignity.      \  et  he 
had  a  huge  reverence  for  Daniel  \ 
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whom,  like  the  other  Massachusetts  Whigs 
of  that  clay,  he  probably  thought,  as  an- 
other described  him — 

The  foremost  living  man  of  all  the  earth  ! 

The  case  was  tried  three  times  :  The 
first  time  at  Concord,  the  second  at  Low- 
ell, and  the  third  at  Concord.  Mr.  Web- 
ster had  several  quite  angry  encounters 
with  the  court  and  with  the  prosecuting 
attorney.  He  was  once  exceedingly  dis- 
respectful to  Judge  Washburn,  who  re- 
plied with  great  mildness  that  he  was  sure 
the  eminent  counsel's  respect  for  his  own 
character  would  be  enough  to  prevent  him 
from  any  disrespect  to  the  court.  Mr. 
Webster  was  disarmed  by  the  quiet  cour- 
tesy of  the  judge,  and  gave  him  no  fur- 
ther cause  for  complaint.  At  Lowell, 
where  Wyman  was  convicted,  Webster 
saw  the  case  going  against  him,  and  in- 
terrupted the  charge  of  the  judge  several 
times.  At  last  Judge  Allen,  who  was 
presiding,  said  :  "  Mr.  Webster,  I  can- 
not suffer  myself  to  be  interrupted." 
Mr.  Webster  replied:  "  I  cannot  suffer 
my  client  to  be  misrepresented."  To 
which  the  judge  answered,  "  Sit  down, 
sir."  Mr.  Webster  resumed  his  seat.  When 
the  jury  went  out,  Judge  Allen  turned  to 
the  bar  where  Mr.  Webster  was  sitting  and 
said,  "  Mr.  Webster."  Mr.  Webster  rose 
with  the  unsurpassed  courtesy  and  grace 
of  manner  of  which  he  wras  master,  and 
said  :  "  Will  the  court  pardon  me  a  mo- 
ment?" He  then  proceeded  to  express 
his  regret  for  the  zeal  which  had  impelled 
him  to  a  seeming  disrespect  to  his  honor, 
and  expressed  his  sorrow  for  what  had  oc- 
curred ;  and  the  incident  was  at  an  end. 

At  i he  first  trial  at  Concord,  Mr.  Web- 
ster had  frequent  altercations  with  District 
Attorney  Huntington.  In  his  closing  ar- 
gument, which  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
great  power,  and  which  lie  began  by  an 
eloquenl  reference  to  the  battle  at  Con- 
cord Bridge,  which,  he  said,  was  fought  by 
the  Concord  fanners  that  their  children 
might  enjoy  the  blessings  of  an  impartial 
administration  of  justice  under  the  law.  he 
said  that  it  was  unlikely  that  Wyman  could 
have  abstracted  these-  large  sums  from  the 
bank  and  no  trace  of  the  money  be  found 
in  his  possession.  He  was  a  man  of  small 
property,  living  simply  and  plainly,  with- 


out extravagant  habits  or  anything  which 
would  have  been  likely  to  tempt  him  to 
such  a  crime.  When  Huntington  came  to 
reply  he  said,  very  roughly  :  "  They  want 
to  know  what's  become  of  the  money.  I 
can  tell  you  what's  become  of  the  money. 
Five  thousand  dollars  to  one  counsel,  three 
thousand  dollars  to  another,  two  thousand 
to  another,"  waving  his  hand  in  succession 
toward  Webster  and  Choate  and  Dexter. 
Such  fees,  though  common  enough  now, 
seemed  enormous  in  those  days.  Choate 
smiled  in  his  peculiar  fashion,  and  said 
nothing  ;  Franklin  Dexter  looked  up  from 
a  newspaper  he  was  reading,  and  ex 
claimed,  "This  is  beneath  our  notice  ;  " 
but  Mr.  Webster  rose  to  his  feet  and  said, 
with  great  indignation,  "Am  I  to  sit  here 
to  hear  myself  charged  with  sharing  the 
spoils  with  a  thief  ?  "  The  presiding  judge 
said  :  "  The  counsel  for  the  Government 
will  confine  himself  to  the  evidence." 
That  was  all.  But  Mr.  Webster  was 
deeply  incensed.  The  jury  disagreed.  Mr. 
Webster  came  to  the  next  trial  prepared 
with  an  attack  on  Huntington,  in  writing. 
covering  many  pages,  denouncing  his 
method  and  conduct.  This  he  read  to  my 
brother.  But  Huntington  who,  as  I  have 
said,  adored  Mr.  Webster,  was  unwilling 
to  have  another  encounter — not  in  the 
least  from  any  dread  of  his  antagonist. 
but  solely  from  his  dislike  to  have  a  quar- 
rel with  the  man  on  earth  he  most  rever- 
enced. Accordingly,  Mr.  Wells,  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney  of  Greenfield,  was  called 
in,  who  conducted  the  trial  at  Lowell  and 
succeeded  in  getting  a  conviction.  My 
brother,  who  was  very  fond  of  Hunting- 
ton, took  an  occasion  some  time  afterward 
to  tell  Mr.  Webster  how  much  Huntington 
regretted  the  transaction,  ami  how  great 
was  his  feeling  ^i  reverence  and  attach- 
ment for  him.  Mr.  Webster  was  pla- 
cated, and  afterward,  when  an  edition  of 
his  speeches  was  published,  sent  a  copy 
to  Huntington  with  an  inscription  testi- 
fying  to  his  respect. 

The  general  reader  may  not  care  for 
the  legal  history  of  the  trial,  but  it  may 
have  a  certain  interest  for  lawyers.  Mr 
Wyman  was  indicted  for  embezzlement  of 
the  funds  of  the  bank  under  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  Massachusetts,  which  provided 
that  "if  any  cashier  or  other  officer,  agent 
or  servant  of  any  incorporated  bank  shall 
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embezzle  or  fraudulently  convert  to  his 
own  use  the  property  of  the  bank,  he  shall 
be  punished,"  etc.  It  was  earnestly  con- 
tended that  a  president  of  a  bank  was  not 
an  officer  within  the  meaning  of  the  stat- 
ute ;  but  this  contention  was  overruled  by 
the  presiding  judge,  who  was  sustained  in 
that  view  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  ex- 
ception. There  was,  however,  no  such 
offence  as  embezzlement  known  to  the 
common  law.  So  a  person  who  fraudu- 
lently converted  to  his  own  use  the  prop- 
erty of  another  could  only  be  convicted 
of  larceny  ;  and  the  offence  of  larceny 
could  not  be  committed  where  the  offend- 
er had  been  entrusted  with  the  possession 
of  the  property  converted,  the  essence  of 
larceny  being  the  felonious  taking  of  the 
property  from  the  possession  of  the  own- 
er. Further,  nobody  could  be  convicted 
of  larceny  except  on  an  indictment  or 
complaint  which  set  forth  the  time  and 
place  of  each  single  conversion.  So,  if 
a  servant  or  agent  appropriated  the  fund 
of  his  principal,  the  embezzlement  extend- 
ing over  a  long  period  of  time,  and  it  was 
not  possible  to  set  forth  or  to  prove  the 
time,  place,  and  circumstance  of  any  par- 
ticular taking,  the  offender  could  not  be 
convicted.  The  statute  to  which  I  have 
just  referred  was  intended  to  cure  both 
these  difficulties  :  first,  by  making  persons 
liable  to  punishment  who  fraudulently  ap- 
propriated the  property  of  others,  notwith- 
standing they  had  come  rightfully  into 
possession  ;  and  next,  the  necessity  of  set- 
ting forth  the  particular  transaction  was 
obviated  by  an  enactment  that  it  should 
be  enough  to  prove  the  embezzlement  of 
any  sum  of  money  within  six  months  after 
a  time  to  be  specified  in  the  indictment. 

After  the  conviction  of  Wyman,  the 
case  was  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  held,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  statute 
making  bank  officers  liable  included  bank 
presidents.  But  the  court  held  that  the 
other  part  of  the  statute,  providing  for  the 
mode  of  setting  forth  the  offence  in  the  in- 
dictment, did  not  apply  to  bank  officers  ; 
and  that  they  could  only  be  held  on  an 
indictment  which  described  the  particular 
transaction,  with  time  and  place.  So  the 
verdict  of  guilty  against  Wyman  was  set 
aside,  and  a  new  trial  ordered. 

Before  the  new  trial  came  on  at  Con- 
cord^ statute  was  passed  by  the  Legislat- 
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ure  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  this  very 
case,  extending  the  provisions  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  as  to  the  mode  of  pleading 
in  such  eases  to  officers  of  banks,  it  was 
claimed  and  argued  by  Mr.  Choate,  with 
great  zeal,  eloquence,  and  learning,  that 
this  was  an  ex  post  facto  law.  which  eould 
not,  under  the  Constitution,  be  made  ap- 
plicable to  transactions  which  happened 
before  its  passage.  Mr.  Choate  argued 
this  question  for  several  hours.  The  court 
took  time  for  consideration,  and  overruled 
his  contention.  There  seemed  nothing  for 
it  but  to  go  to  trial  again  on  the  facts,  upon 
which  one  verdict  of  guilty  had  already 
been  had.  As  they  were  going  into  the 
court-house  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Choate 
said  to  Mr.  Hoar,  whose  chief  part  in  the 
trial,  so  far,  had  been  finding  the  law- 
books and  taking  notes  of  the  evidence, 
"  You  made  a  suggestion  to  me  at  the 
last  trial  which  I  did  not  attend  to  much 
at  the  time  ;  but  I  remember  thinking  af- 
terward there  was  something  in  it."  Mr. 
Hoar  replied,  "  It  seems  to  me  that  Wy- 
man cannot  be  convicted  of  embezzlement 
unless  the  funds  of  the  bank  were  entrust- 
ed to  him.  They  must  either  have  been 
in  his  actual  possession  or  under  his  con- 
trol. There  is  nothing  in  the  office  of  pres- 
ident which  involves  such  an  authority.  1 1 
cannot  exist  unless  by  the  express  action 
of  the  directors,  or  as  the  result  of  a  course 
of  business  of  the  bank."  The  facts  al- 
leged against  Wyman  were  that  he  had 
authorized  the  discount  of  the  notes  of 
some  friends  of  his  who  were  irresponsi- 
ble, and  that  he  had,  in  some  way.  shared 
the  proceeds.  Mr.  ( 'hoate  seized  upon  the 
suggestion.  The  Government  witnesses, 
who  were  chiefly  the  directors  of  the  bank. 
were  asked  in  cross-examination  whether 
they  had  not  consented  that  Mr.  Wyman 
should  have  the  right  to  dispose  of  the 
funds  of  the  bank,  or  to  give  him  power 
or  authority  to  dispose  of  them.  They 
supposed  the  question  was  put  with  the 
intent  of  making  them  morally,  if  not  le- 
gally, accomplices  in  his  guilt,  or  of  charg- 
ing them  with  want  ^i  fidelity  or  gross 
carelessness  in  their  own  office.  Accord- 
ingly, each  of  them  indignantly  denied 
the  imputation,  and  testified  thai  Wyman 
had  no  power  or  authority  to  auth 
the  discount  or  to  meddle  with  the  funds. 
When  the  Government  case  closed,  the 
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counsel  asked  the  court  to  rule  that  as 
the  funds  were  never  entrusted  to  the 
possession  of  Wyman  he  could  not  be 
convicted  of  embezzlement.  The  court 
so  held,  and  directed  an  acquittal.  This 
is  another  instance,  not  unusual  in  trials 
in  court  >f  the  truth  of  the  old  rhyme 
with  wnich  the  readers  of  "  Quentin  Dur- 
ward  "  are  familiar  : 

The  page  slew  the  boar  ; 
The  peer  had  the  gloire. 

Mr.  Webster  always  had  a  strong  and 
kindly  regard  for  my  brother.  When  Mr. 
Hoar  visited  Washington  in  1836,  Web- 
ster received  him  with  great  kindness, 
showed  him  about  the  Capitol,  and  took 
him  into  the  Supreme  Court,  where  he 
argued  a  case.  Mr.  Webster  began  by 
alluding  very  impressively  to  the  great 
changes  which  had  taken  place  in  that 
tribunal  since  he  first  appeared  as  counsel 
before  them.  He  said,  "  No  one  of  the 
judges  who  were  here  then  now  remains. 
It  has  been  my  duty  to  pass  upon  the 
question  of  the  confirmation  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  bench  ;  and  I  may  say  that  I 
treated  your  honors  with  entire  impar- 
tiality, for  I  voted  against  every  one  of 
you."  After  the  argument  was  over  Mr. 
Webster  gave  Mr.  Hoar  a  very  interest- 
ing sketch  of  the  character  of  each  of  the 
judges,  and  told  him  the  reasons  which 
caused  him  to  vote  against  confirmation 
in  each  case. 

The  next  time  I  saw  Daniel  Webster 
was  on  July  4,  1844.  He  made  a  call  at 
my  father's  house  in  Concord.  I  was 
near  one  of  the  front  windows,  and  heard 
a  shout  from  a  little  crowd  that  had  gath- 
ered in  the  street,  and  looked  out  just  as 
Mr.  Webster  was  coming  up  the  front 
steps.  He  turned,  put  his  hand  into  his 
bosom  under  his  waistcoat  and  made  a 
stately  salutation,  and  then  turned  and 
knocked  at  the  door  and  was  admitted. 
He  was  physically  the  most  splendid  spec- 
imen of  noble  manhood  my  eyes  ever  be- 
held. It  is  said,  I  suppose  truly,  that  he 
was  but  a  trifle  over  five  feet  nine  inches 
high,  and  weighed  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  pounds.  But  then,  as  on  all  the  other 
occasions  that  I  saw  him,  I  should  have 
been  prepared  to  make  oath  that  he  was 
over  six  feet   high  and  weighed,  at  least, 


two  hundred.  The  same  glamour  is  said 
to  have  attended  Louis  XIV.,  whose  maj- 
esty of  bearing  was  such  that  it  never  was 
discovered  that  he  was  a  man  of  short 
stature  until  he  was  seen  measured  for  his 
coffin. 

Mr.  Webster  was  then  in  the  very  vigor 
of  his  magnificent  manhood.  He  stood 
perfectly  erect.  His  head  was  finely 
poised  upon  his  shoulders.  His  beautiful 
black  eyes  shone  out  through  the  caverns 
of  his  deep  brows  like  lustrous  jewels. 
His  teeth  were  white  and  regular,  and  his 
smile  when  he  was  in  gracious  mood,  es- 
pecially when  talking  to  women,  had  an 
irresistible  charm.  I  remember  very  lit- 
tle that  he  said.  One  thing  was,  when 
the  backwardness  or  forwardness  of  the 
season  was  spoken  of,  that  there  was  a 
day — I  think  it  was  June  13th — when,  in 
every  year  vegetation  wTas  at  about  the 
same  condition  of  forwardness,  whether 
the  spring  were  early  or  late.  A  gentleman 
who  was  in  the  room  said,  "  You  have 
the  cool  breezes  of  the  sea  at  Marsh- 
field?  "  " There,  as  at  other  sea  places," 
replied  Mr.  Webster.  WThen  he  rose  to 
go,  he  said,  "  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Young  Men's  Whig  Club 
of  Boston.  I  must  be  in  my  place  in  the 
ranks." 

I  heard  him  also  in   Faneuil   Hall,   in 

the  autumn  of  1844,  after  the  elections  in 

Maine  and  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  South 

had  made  certain  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Clay. 

I   remember   little    that    he    said,    except 

from   reading  the    speech   since.       What 

chiefly  impressed    the   audience   was   the 

quotation  from  Milton,  so  common-place 

now  : 

What  though  the  field  be  lost  ? 
All  is  not  lost ;   the  unconquerable  will, 
And  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate, 
And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield, 
And  what  is  else  not  to  be  overcome. 

1  also  saw  Mr.  Webster  at  the  inau- 
guration oi  Edward  Everett  as  President 
of  Harvard,  on  April  30,  [846,  It  was 
perhaps  the  proudest  period  <^i  Web- 
ster's life.  It  was  also,  perhaps,  the  great- 
est dav  of  the  life  of  Edward  Everett. 
Webster  had  been  Everett's  great  over- 
shadower,  who  would  but  for  him  have 
been  the  great  public  man  and  the  great 
orator  of  Massachusetts  at  that  time,  lie 
had  returned  from  the  Court  of  St.  James 
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Crowned  with  new  laurels,  and  had  been 
called  to  succeed  Josiah  Quincy  as  the 
head  of  the  great  University.  By  a  sim- 
ple but  impressive  inaugural  ceremony 
the  Governor  had  just  invested  Mr. 
Everett  with  his  office,  and  delivered  to 
him  the  keys  and  the  charter.  Everett 
was  stepping  forward  to  deliver  his  inau- 
gural address  when  Webster,  who  had 
come  out  from  Boston  a  little  late,  came 
in  upon  the  stage  by  a  side  door.  Presi- 
dent and  orator  and  occasion  were  all 
forgotten.  The  whole  assembly  rose  to 
greet  him.  It  seemed  as  if  the  cheering 
and  the  clapping  of  hands  and  the  waving 
of  handkerchiefs  would  never  leave  off. 
The  tears  gushed  down  the  cheeks  of 
women  and  young  men  and  old.  Every- 
thing was  forgotten  but  the  one  magnifi- 
cent personality.  When  the  din  had  sub- 
sided somewhat,  Mr.  Everett,  with  his 
never-failing  readiness  and  grace,  said,  "  I 
wish  I  might  anticipate  a  little  the  func- 
tion of  my  office,  and  saying — Expectatur 
oratio  in  vernacula — call  upon  my  illustri- 
ous friend  who  has  just  entered  upon  the 
stage  to  speak  for  me.  But  I  suppose  the 
proprieties  of  the  occasion  require  that  I 
speak  for  myself." 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Everett  and 
of  that  other  great  Massachusetts  orator, 
Rufus  Choate,  that  no  tinge  of  jealousy 
or  of  envy  ever  embittered  in  the  smallest 
degree  their  hearty  love  and  support  of 
their  friend.  They  were  his  pupils,  his 
companions,  his  supporters,  his  lovers, 
while  he  lived,  and  were  his  best  eulogists 
when  he  died. 

I  heard  another  speech  of  his,  which  I 
think  was  never  reported.  He  appeared 
before  a  committee  of  the  Legislature  as 
counsel  for  the  remonstrants  against  the 
scheme  to  fill  up  the  Back  Bay  lands. 

I  do  not  think  the  employment  of  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States  as  counsel 
before  the  Legislature  would  be  approved 
by  public  opinion  now. 

I  do  not  know  what  year  it  was,  but 
probably  1849  or  1850.  He  had  grown 
old  ;  but  I  learned  more  of  the  fashion 
of  his  mental  operations  than  could  be 
learned  from  his  speeches  on  great  occa- 
sions, especially  after  they  had  been  re- 
vised for  publication.  He  spoke  with 
great  contempt  of  a  petition  signed  by 
many  of  the  foremost  merchants  and  bus- 


iness men  of  Boston.  He  described  with 
great  sarcasm  the  process  of  carrying 
about  such  petitions,  and  the  relief  of  the 
person  to  whom  they  were  presented  on 
finding  he  was  not  asked  to  give  any 
money.  "Oh,  yes,  I'll  sign— I'll  sign," 
as  he  read  out  one  after  another  the 
names  of  men  well  known  and  honored  in 
the  city.  He  threw  down  the  petition 
with  contempt,  and  the  long  sheet  fell 
and  unrolled  upon  the  floor. 

He  had  a  singular  habit,  which  made  it 
wearisome  to  listen  to  his  ordinary  speech, 
of  groping  after  the  most  suitable  word, 
and  trying  one  synonym  after  another  till 
he  got  that  which  suited  him  best.  "  Why 
is  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  has  gath- 
ered, congregated,  come  together  here, 
this  great  number  of  inhabitants,  dwell- 
ers; that  these  roads,  avenues,  routes  of 
travel,  highways,  converge,  meet,  come  to- 
gether, here?  Is  it  not  because  we  have 
here  a  sufficient,  ample,  safe,  secure,  con- 
venient, commodious,  port,  harbor,  ha- 
ven? "  Of  course,  when  the  speech  came 
to  be  printed  all  the  synonyms  but  the 
best  one  would  be  left  out. 

Mr.  Webster  seemed  rather  feeble  at 
that  time,  and  called  upon  his  friend  Mr. 
William  Dehon  to  read  for  him  the  evi- 
dence and  extracts  from  re} torts  with 
which  he  had  to  deal.  His  tone  was  the 
tone  of  ordinary  conversation,  and  his 
speech,  while  it  would  not  be  called  hesi- 
tating, was  exceedingly  slow  and  deliber- 
ate. I  have  been  told  by  persons  who 
heard  him  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  his 
later  years  that  the  same  characteristic 
marked  his  arguments  there,  and  that 
some  of  his  passages  made  very  little  im- 
pression upon  the  auditors,  although  they 
seemed  eloquent  and  powerful  when  they 
came  to  be  read  afterward. 

His  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  a  ner- 
vous Saxon  style.  That  is  a  great  mis- 
take, except  as  to  a  few  passages  where  he 
rose  to  a  white  heat.  If  any  person  will 
open  a  volume  of  his  speeches  at  random. 
it  will  be  found  that  the  characteristic  of 
his  sentences  is  a  somewhat  ponderous 
Latinity. 

A  considerable  number  of  Democrats 
joined  the  Free  Soil  movement  in  1  \ 
Conspicuous    among    them    was    Marcus 
Morton,  who  had  been  Governor  and  one 
of  our  ablest  Supreme  Court   judg   - 
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his  son,  afterward  Chief  Justice,  then  just 
rising  into  distinction  as  a  lawyer.  The 
members  of  the  Liberty  Party  also,  who 
had  cast  votes  for  Birney  in  1844,  were 
ready  for  the  new  movement.  But  the 
Free  Soil  Party  derived  its  chief  strength, 
both  of  numbers  and  influence,  from  the 
Whigs.  The  Anti-Slavery  Whigs  clung  to 
Webster  almost  to  the  last.  He  had  dis- 
appointed them  by  opposing  the  resolution 
they  offered  at  the  Whig  State  Convention, 
pledging  the  party  to  support  no  candi- 
date not  known  by  his  acts  or  declared 
opinions  to  be  opposed  to  the  extension 
of  slavery.  But  he  had  coupled  his  op- 
position with  a  declaration  of  his  own  un- 
alterable opposition  to  that  extension,  and 
had  said,  speaking  of  those  who  were  in 
favor  of  the  declaration,  "  It  is  not  their 
thunder." 

He  declared  in  the  Senate,  as  late  as 
1848,  ''My  opposition  to  the  increase 
of  slavery  in  this  country,  or  to  the  in- 
crease of  slave  representation  in  Congress, 
is  general  and  universal.  It  has  no  ref- 
erence to  lines  of  latitude  or  points  of  the 
compass.  I  shall  oppose  all  such  exten- 
sion, and  all  such  increase,  at  all  times, 
under  all  circumstances,  even  against  all 
inducements,  against  all  combinations, 
against  all  compromises." 

So  the  Anti-Slavery  Whigs  eagerly  sup- 
ported him  as  their  candidate  for  the 
Whig  nomination  in  1848. 

If  Mr.  Webster  had  been  nominated  for 
the  Presidency  in  1848,  the  Free  Soil 
Party  would  not  have  come  into  existence 
that  year.  There  would  probably  have 
been  some  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the 
Liberty  Party ;  yet  the  Anti-Slavery  Whigs 
of  Massachusetts  would  have  trusted  him. 
But  the  nomination  of  General  Taylor,  a 
Southerner,  one  of  the  largest  slave-hold- 
ers in  the  country,  whose  laurels  had  been 
gained  in  the  odious  Mexican  War,  upon 
a  platform  silent  upon  the  engrossing  sub- 
ject of  the  extension  of  slavery,  could  not 
be  borne.  The  temper  of  the  Whig  Na 
tional  Convention  was  exhibited  in  a  wax- 
to  irritate  the  lovers  of  freedom  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. When  some  allusion  was  made 
to  her  expressed  opinions,  it  was  received 
with  groans  and  cries  of  "Curse  Massa- 
chusetts." But,  on  the  whole,  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Whigs  shared  the  exultant  an- 
ticipation of  triumph, and  of  regaining  the 


power  from  which  they  had  been  excluded 
since  the  time  of  John  Quincy  Adams, 
except  for  the  month  of  Harrison's  short 
official  life.  But  as  the  convention  was 
about  to  adjourn,  intoxicated  with  hope 
and  triumph,  Charles  Allen,  a  delegate 
from  Massachusetts,  a  man  of  slender 
figure,  rose,  and  with  quiet  voice  declared 
the  Whig  Party  dissolved.  Never  was 
prediction  received  with  more  derision  ; 
never  was  prediction  more  surely  fulfilled. 
He  was  reinforced  by  Henry  Wilson,  after- 
ward Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

Immediately  on  their  return  from  Phil- 
adelphia, a  call  was  circulated  for  a  con- 
vention to  be  held  at  Worcester  of  all 
persons  opposed  to  the  nomination  of  Cass 
and  Taylor.  The  call  was  written  by  E. 
R.  Hoar. 

This  is  the  call.  It  should  be  preserved 
in  a  form  more  enduring  than  the  leaflet, 
of  which  I  possess,  perhaps,  the  only  copy 
in  existence. 

"To  the  People  of  Massachusetts. 

"  The  Whig  National  Convention  have 
nominated  General  Taylor  for  President 
of  the  United  States.  In  so  doing  they 
have  exceeded  their  just  authority,  and 
have  proposed  a  candidate  whom  no 
Northern  Whig  is  bound  to  support. 

"He  is  not  a  Whig,  when  tried  by  the 
standard  of  our  party  organization.  He 
has  never  voted  for  a  Whig  candidate,  has 
declared  that  the  party  must  not  look  to 
him  as  an  exponent  of  its  principles,  that 
he  would  accept  the  nomination  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  and  that  he  would  not 
submit  his  claims  to  the  decision  of  the 
Whigs,  acting  through  their  regularly  con- 
stituted Convention. 

"  He  is  not  \  Whig,  if  judged  by  the 
opinions  he  entertains  upon  questions  of 
public  policy.  Upon  the  great  questions 
of  Currency  and  Finance,  of  Internal  Im- 
provements, of  Protection  to  American 
Industry,  so  far  from  agreeing  with  the 
Whigs,  he  has  distinctly  avowed  that  he 
has  formed  no  opinion  at  all. 

"  He  is  not  a  Whig,  if  measured  by 
the  higher  standard  of  principle,  to  which 
the  Whigs  of  Massachusetts  and  of  the 
North  have  pledged  themselves  solemnly, 
deliberately,  and  often.  He  is  not  op- 
posed   to    the    extension   of   Slavery   over 
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new  territories,  acquired,  and  to  be  ac- 
quired, by  the  United  States.  He  is  a 
Slaveholder,  and  has  been  selected  be- 
cause he  could  command  votes  which  no 
Whig  from  the  Free  States  could  receive. 

"  To  make  room  for  him,  the  trusted 
and  faithful  Champions  of  our  cause  have 
all  been  set  aside. 

"  The  Whigs  of  Massachusetts,  by  their 
Legislature,  and  in  their  popular  assem- 
blies, have  resolved,  that  opposition  to  the 
extension  of  Slavery  is  a  fundamental  ar- 
ticle of  their  political  faith.  They  have 
spoken  with  scorn  and  upbraiding  of  those 
Northern  Democrats  who  would  sacrifice 
the  rights  and  the  interests  of  the  Free 
States  upon  the  altar  of  party  subservi- 
ency. 

"  The  Whigs  of  the  Legislature  have 
recently  declared  to  the  country,  '  that  if 
success  can  attend  the  party,  only  by  the 
sacrifice  of  Whig  principles,  or  some  of 
them,'  they  do  not  mean  to  be  thus  suc- 
cessful ;  that  they  are  determined  '  to  sup- 
port a  candidate  who  will  not  suffer  us  to 
be  over-balanced  by  annexations  of  for- 
eign territory,  nor  by  the  further  extension 
of  the  institution  of  Slavery,  which  is 
equally  repugnant  to  the  feelings,  and  in- 
compatible with  the  political  rights  of  the 
Free  States  ' ;  and  that  they  '  believe  it 
to  be  the  resolute  purpose  of  the  Whig 
people  of  Massachusetts,  to  support  these 
sentiments,  and  carry  into  effect  the  de- 
sign which  they  manifest.' 

"  Believing  that  the  support  of  General 
Taylor's  nomination  is  required  by  no  ob- 
ligations of  party  fidelity,  and  that  to  ac- 
quiesce in  it  would  be  the  abandonment 
of  principles  which  we  hold  most  dear, 
treachery  to  the  cause  of  Freedom,  and 
the  utter  prostration  of  the  interests  of 
Free  Labor  and  the  Rights  of  Freemen  : 

"  The  undersigned,  Whigs  of  Massa- 
chusetts, call  upon  their  fellow-citizens 
throughout  the  Commonwealth,  who  are 
opposed  to  the  Nomination  of  Cass  and 
Taylor,  to  meet  in  Convention  at 
Worcester,  on  Wednesday,  the  28th  day  of 
June  current,  to  take  such  steps  as  the 
occasion  shall  demand,  in  support  of  the 
Principles  to  which  they  are  pledged, 
and  to  co-operate  with  the  other  Free 
States  in  a  Convention  for  this  purpose." 

My  first  political  service  was  folding  and 
directing  these  circulars.      The  Conven- 


tion was  held,  and  Samuel  Hoar  presided. 
It  was  addressed  by  men  most  of  whom 
afterward  were  eminent  in  the  public  ser- 
vice. Among  them  were  Charles  Sumner, 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  Henry  Wilson, 
K.  R.  Hoar,  Edward  L.  Keyes,  Charles 
Allen,  Lewis  D.  Campbell,  of  Ohio,  and 
Abraham  Payne,  of  Rhode  Island.  Rich- 
ard H.  Dana  was  present,  but  1  think  he 
did  not  speak.  William  Lloyd  Garrison 
and  Francis  Jackson  were  present,  but 
took  no  part  whatever.  1  rode  to  Boston 
in  a  freight-car  after  the  convention  was 
over,  late  at  night.  Garrison  and  Jack- 
son were  sitting  together  and  talking  to 
a  group  of  friends.  Garrison  seemed 
much  delighted  with  the  day's  work,  but 
said  he  heard  too  much  talk  about  the 
likelihood  that  some  of  the  resolutions 
would  be  popular  and  bring  large  num- 
bers of  votes  to  the  party.  He  said.  "  All 
you  should  ask  is,  what  is  the  rightful  po- 
sition ?  and  then  take  it."  Among  the 
resolutions  was  this  : 

"That  Massachusetts  looks  to  Daniel 
Webster  to  declare  to  the  Senate  and  to 
uphold  before  the  country  the  policy  of 
the  Free  States  ;  that  she  is  relieved  to 
know  that  he  has  not  endorsed  the  nomi- 
nation of  General  Taylor  ;  and  that  she 
invokes  him  at  this  crisis  to  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  'optimists'  and  'quietists,'  and  to 
speak  and  act  as  his  heart  and  his  great 
mind  shall  lead  him." 

Daniel  Webster's  son  Fletcher  was  pres- 
ent, and  heartily  in  accord  with  the  meet- 
ing; and  this  resolution  was  passed  with 
his  full  approval.  It  met  great  opposition 
from  the  men  who  had  come  into  the 
movement  from  the  Liberty  Party  and 
from  the  Democratic  Party.  The  shouts 
of  "No,  no;  too  late"  were  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  equal  to  the  expressions  of  ap- 
proval. But  the  president  declared  that 
it  was  passed. 

Mr.  Webster  sulked  in  his  tent  during 
the  summer,  and  at  last,  on  September  1. 
1848,  made  a  speech  at  Marshfield,  in 
which  he  declared  the  nomination  oi 
Taylor  not  fit  to  be  made,  but  gave  it  a 
half-hearted  support.  My  brother.  Judge 
E.  R.  Hoar,  had  been  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  Webster,  who  had  treated  him 
with  great  personal  kindness:  and.  as  1 
have  said,  he  had  been  associated  with 
Webster  in  the  famous  Wyman  trial.     Mr, 
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Webster  made  a  speech  in  the  Senate  in 
August,  declaring  his  renewed  opposition 
to  the  extension  of  slavery.  Mr.  Hoar 
wrote  a  letter  expressing  his  satisfaction 
with  that  speech,  and  urging  him  to  take 
his  proper  place  at  the  head  of  the  North- 
ern Free  Soil  movement.  This  is  Mr. 
Webster's  reply,  never  before  published. 
It  is  interesting  as  the  last  anti-slavery 
utterance  of  Daniel  Webster. 

"  Marshfield,  August  23,  1848. 

"  My  Dear  Sir  :  I  am  greatly  obliged 
to  you,  for  your  kind  and  friendly  letter. 
You  overrate,  I  am  sure,  the  value  of  my 
speech,  it  was  quite  unpremeditated  and 
its  merit,  if  any,  consists  I  presume  in  its 
directness  and  its  brevity.  It  mortified  me 
to  see  that  some  of  the  newspaper  writers 
speak  of  it  as  the  '  taking  of  a  position ; ' 
as  if  it  contained  something  new  for  me 
to  say.  You  are  not  one  of  them,  my  dear 
Sir,  but  there  are  those  who  will  not  be- 
lieve that  I  am  an  anti-slavery  man  unless 
I  repeat  the  declaration  once  a  week.  I 
expect  they  will  soon  require  a  periodical 
affidavit.  You  know,  that  as  early  as  1 830 
in  my  speech  on  Foote's  resolutions,  I 
drew  upon  me  the  anger  of  enemies,  and 
a  regret  of  friends  by  what  I  said  against 
slavery,  and  I  hope  that  from  that  day  to 
this  my  conduct  has  been  consistent.  But 
nobody  seems  to  be  esteemed  to  be  worthy 
of  confidence  who  is  not  a  new  convert. 
And  if  the  new  convert  be  as  yet  but  half 
converted,  so  much  the  better.  This  I 
confess  a  little  tries  one's  patience.  But 
I  can  assure  you  in  my  own  case,  it  will 
not  either  change  my  principles  or  my 
conduct. 

"  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  sup- 
porl  the  Buffalo  nomination.  I  have  no 
confidence  in  Mr.  Van  Buren,  not  the 
slightest.  1  would  much  rather  trust  Gen- 
eral Taylor  than  Mr.  Van  Buren  even  on 
this  very  question  of  slavery,  for  I  believe 
that  Genera]  Taylor  is  an  honest  man  and 
1  am  sure  he  is  not  so  much  committed 
on  the  wrong  side,  as  I  know  Mr.  Van 
Buren  to  have  been  for  fifteen  years.  I 
cannot  concur  even  with  my  best  friends 
in  giving  the  lead  in  a  great  question  to  a 
notorious  opponent  to  the  Cause.  He- 
sides;  there  are  other  great  interests  of 
the  Country  in  which  you  and  1  hold 
Mr.  Van    Buren  to  he  essentially  wrong, 


and  it  seems  to  me  that  in  consenting  to 
form  a  party  under  him  Whigs  must  con- 
sent to  bottom  their  party  on  one  idea 
only,  and  also  to  adopt  as  the  Represen- 
tative of  that  idea  a  head  chosen  on  a 
strange  emergency  from  among  its  steadi- 
est opposers.  It  gives  me  pain  to  differ 
from  Whig  friends  whom  I  know  to  be  as 
much  attached  to  universal  liberty  as  I 
am,  and  they  cannot  be  more  so.  I  am 
grieved  particularly  to  be  obliged  to  differ 
in  anything  from  yourself  and  your  excel- 
lent father,  for  both  of  whom  I  have  cher- 
ished such  long  and  affectionate  regards. 
But  I  cannot  see  it  to  be  my  duty  to  join 
in  a  secession  from  the  W'hig  party  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  Mr.  Van  Buren  at 
the  head  of  the  Government.  I  pray  you 
to  assure  yourself  my  dear  Sir,  of  my 
continued  esteem  and  attachment,  and  re- 
member me  kindly  and  cordially  to  your 
father. 

"  Yours,  etc., 

''Daniel  Webster. 
"  Honorable  E.  Rockwood  Hoar." 

Mr.  Hoar  had  before  had  a  somewhat 
interesting  interview  with  Mr.  Webster  to 
the  same  effect.  Late  in  the  winter,  be- 
fore the  convention  at  Philadelphia,  some 
young  Whigs  had  a  dinner  at  the  Tremont 
House,  to  concert  measures  to  sup} tort  his 
candidacy.  There  were  forty  or  fifty  pres- 
ent. Mr.  Webster  was  expected  to  speak 
to  them,  but  his  daughter  Julia  was  very 
ill.  He  sent  them  a  message  that  lie  would 
see  them  at  the  house  in  Summer  Street 
where  he  was  staying.  So  when  the  din- 
ner was  half  over,  the  party  walked  in  pro- 
cession to  Mr.  Page's  house.  As  Judge 
Hoar  described  the  interview,  he  seemed 
very  glum.  He  shook  hands  with  the 
young  men  as  they  passed  by  him,  but 
said  very  little.  There  was  an  awkward 
silence,  and  they  were  about  to  take  leave, 
when  the  absurdity  of  the  position  struck 
Mr.  Hoar,  who  was  the  youngest  of  the 
party,rather  forcibly.  Just  then  he  heard 
Mr.  Webster  say  to  somebody  near  him, 
"  'Hie  day  for  eminent  public  men  seems 
to  have  gone  by."  Whereupon  Hoar 
stepped  forward  and  made  him  a  little 
speech,  which  he  began  by  saying  that  the 
object  of  their  coming  together  was  to 
show  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  day  for 
eminent  public  men  had  not  gone  by,  and 
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some  more  to  the  same  effect.  Webster 
waked  up  and  his  eyes  flashed  and  spar- 
kled. He  made  a  little  speech  full  of  vigor 
and  fire.  He  spoke  of  his  name  being 
brought  before  the  Whig  convention  at 
Philadelphia,  and  of  his  fidelity  to  the  party. 
He  said  that  whether  his  own  name  should 
be  in  the  judgment  of  the  convention  suit- 
able or  the  best  to  present  to  the  country 
the  convention  would  determine,  and  add- 
ed, "  If  the  convention  shall  select  any  one 
of  our  conspicuous  leaders,  trained  and  ex- 
perienced in  civil  affairs,  of  national  repu- 
tation as  a  statesman,  he  will  receive  my 
hearty  support.  But  if  I  am  asked  whether 
I  will  advise  the  convention  at  Philadel- 
phia to  nominate,  or  if  nominated  I  will 
recommend  the  people  to  support  for  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  a 
swearing,  fighting,  frontier  colonel,  I  only 
say  that  I  shall  not  do  it." 

Many  people  think  that  if  Mr.  Webster 
would  have  supported  General  Taylor's 
policy  of  dealing  with  the  questions  relat- 
ing to  slavery  it  would  have  prevailed, 
and  that  the  country  would  have  been 
pacified  and  the  Civil  War  avoided.  I  do 
not  think  so.  The  forces  on  both  sides 
who  were  bringing  on  that  conflict  were 
too  powerful  to  be  subdued  by  the  influ- 
ence of  any  individual  statesman.  The 
irrepressible  conflict  had  to  be  fought  out. 
But  Mr.  Webster's  attitude  not  only  es- 
tranged him  from  the  supporters  of  Gen- 
eral Taylor  in  his  own  party,  but,  of  course, 
made  an  irreparable  breach  between  him 
and  the  anti-slavery  men  who  had  found- 
ed the  Free  Soil  Party.  He  was  the  chief 
target  for  all  anti  -  slavery  arrows  from 
March  7,  1850,  to  his  death. 

When  I  was  in  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
Mr.  Webster  was  counsel  in  a  very  inter- 
esting divorce  case  where  Choate  was 
upon  the  other  side.  The  parties  were  in 
high  social  position  and  very  well  known. 
Mr.  Choate's  client,  who  was  the  wife, 
was  charged  with  adultery.  I  did  not 
hear  the  closing  argument,  but  my  class- 
mates who  did  reported  that  Mr.  Web- 
ster spoke  of  the  woman  with  great  sever- 
ity and  argued  the  case  with  a  scriptural 
plainness  of  speech.  He  likened  the  case 
of  the  husband  bound  to  an  adulterous 
wife  to  the  old  Hebrew  punishment  of 
fastening  a  living  man  to  a  corpse.  "  Who 
shall  deliver   me  from   the  body   of  this 


death?"     But  Judge  Fletcher,  who  held 
the  court,  decided  in  favor  of  the  wife. 

The  meeting  which  gathered  at  Worces- 
ter in  pursuance  of  this  call  for  the  first 
time  inaugurated  a  party  for  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  resisting  the  extension  of  slavery. 
The  Liberty  Party,  which  had  cast  a  few 
votes  in  the  presidential  election  of  1840, 
and  which,  in  1844,  had  turned  the  scale 
in  New  York  and  so  in  the  nation  against 
Mr.  Clay,  was  willing  to  support  the  can- 
didates of  other  parties  who  were  person- 
ally unobjectionable  to  them  in  this  re- 
spect. But  the  Free  Soil  Party,  of  which 
the  present  Republican  Party  is  but  the 
continuation  under  a  change  of  name,  de- 
termined that  no  person  should  receive  its 
support  for  any  national  office  who  him- 
self continued  his  association  with  either 
of  the  old  political  organizations. 

The  Free  Soil  Party  in  Massachusetts  cast 
in  the  presidential  election  of  1848  only 
about  37,000  votes,  but  it  included  among 
its  supporters  almost  every  man  in  the  Com- 
monwealth old  enough  to  take  part  in  poli- 
tics who  has  since  acquired  any  consider- 
able national  reputation.  Charles  Sumner, 
who  had  become  known  to  the  public  as 
an  orator  and  scholar  by  three  or  four 
great  orations,  was  just  at  the  threshold 
of  his  brilliant  career.  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  who  had  served  respectably  but 
without  great  distinction  in  each  branch 
of  the  State  Legislature,  brought  to  the 
cause  his  inflexible  courage,  his  calm 
judgment,  and  the  inspiration  of  his  historic 
name.  John  A.  Andrew,  then  a  young 
lawyer  in  Boston,  afterward  to  become 
illustrious  as  the  greatest  war  governor  in 
the  Union,  devoted  to  the  cause  an  elo- 
quence stimulant  and  inspiring  as  a  ser- 
mon of  Paul.  John  G.  Palfrey,  then  a 
Whig  member  of  Congress  from  the  Mid- 
dlesex District,  discussed  the  great  issue 
in  speeches  singularly  adapted  to  reach 
the  understanding  and  gratify  the  taste  of 
the  people  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  a 
series  of  essays  whose  vigor  and  compact- 
ness Junius  might  have  envied,  and  with  a 
moral  power  which  Junius  could  never 
have  reached.  Anson  Burlingame,  after- 
ward Minister  to  China,  captivated  I 
crowds  with  his  inspiring  eloquence. 
Samuel  G.  Howe,  famous  in  both  hemi- 
spheres by  his  knightly  service  in  the  cause 
of  Greek    independence,  famous  also  by 
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his  philanthropic  work  in  behalf  of  the  in- 
sane and  blind,  brought  his  great  influence 
to  the  new  party.  Henry  Wilson,  a  me- 
chanic, whose  early  training  had  been  that 
of  the  shoemaker's  shop,  but  who  under- 
stood the  path  by  which  to  reach  the 
conscience  and  understanding  of  the 
workingmen  of  Massachusetts  better  than 
any  other  man,  had  been  also  a  delegate 
to  the  Convention  at  Philadelphia,  and 
was  united  with  Judge  Allen  in  denuncia- 
tion of  its  surrender  of  liberty.  Stephen 
C.  Phillips,  a  highly  respected  merchant 
of  Salem,  and  formerly  Whig  representa- 
tive from  the  Essex  District,  gave  the 
weight  of  his  influence  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. Samuel  Hoar,  who  had  been  driven 
from  South  Carolina  when  he  attempted 
to  argue  the  case  for  the  imprisoned  col- 
ored seamen  of  Massachusetts  before  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  lawyers  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts bar,  came  from  his  retirement  in 
his  old  age  to  give  his  service  in  the  same 
cause  ;  of  which  his  son,  E.  R.  Hoar,  was 
also  a  constant,  untiring,  and  enthusiastic 
champion.  Richard  H.  Dana,  master  of 
an  exquisite  English  style,  the  only  Mas- 
sachusetts advocate  who  ever  encountered 
Rufus  Choate  on  equal  terms,  threw  him- 
self into  the  cause  with  all  the  ardor  of 
his  soul.  On  the  Connecticut  River, 
( reorge  Ashmun,  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Whig  champions  in  western  Massachu- 
setts, found  more  than  his  match  in  Eras- 
tus  Hopkins.  "William  Claflin,  afterward 
Speaker,  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  member  of  the 
National  House  of  Representatives,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  was  then  in  early  youth.  Put 
he  bad  already  gained  a  competent  fort- 
une by  bis  business  sagacity-  He  brought 
to  the  cause  his  sound  judgment,  his  warm 
and  affectionate  heart,  and  his  liberal 
hand.  lb-  was  then,  as  he  has  ever  since 
been,  identified  with  every  good  and  gen- 
erous cause.  Mis  stanch  friendship  was 
then,  as  it  has  ever  since  been,  the  de- 
light and  comfort  of  the  champions  of 
freedom  in  strife  and  obloquy. 

Each  d   these    men    would    have    been 

amply  fitted  in  all  respects  lor  the  leader 
ol  a  great  party  in  state  or  nation.      Each 


of  them  could  have  defended  any  cause 
in  which  he  was  a  believer,  by  whatever 
champion  assailed.  They  had  also  their 
allies  and  associates  among  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  press.  Among  these  were 
Joseph  T.  Puckingham,  of  the  Boston 
Courier,  then  the  head  of  the  editorial 
fraternity  in  Massachusetts  ;  John  Milton 
Earle,  the  veteran  editor  of  the  Worcester 
Spy;  William  S.  Robinson,  afterward  so 
widely  known  as  Warrington,  whose  wit 
and  keen  logic  will  cause  his  name  to  be 
long  preserved  among  the  classics  of 
American  literature. 

Besides  these  more  conspicuous  leaders, 
there  was  to  be  found,  in  almost  every 
town  and  village  in  Massachusetts,  some 
man  eminent  among  his  neighbors  for 
purity  of  life,  for  philanthropy,  and  for 
large  intelligence  who  was  ready  to  join 
the  new  party.  The  glowing  hopes  and 
dreams  and  aspirations  of  youth  were  in- 
spirited by  the  muse  of  Whittier  and  Long- 
fellow and  Lowell  and  Bryant.  The  cause 
of  free  labor  appealed  to  the  strongest 
sympathies  of  the  mechanics  of  Essex  and 
the  skilled  laborers  of  Worcester. 

Four  years  afterward  Daniel  Webster, 
as  he  lay  dying  at  Marshneld,  said  to  the 
friend  who  was  by  his  bedside,  ''  The 
Whig  candidate  will  obtain  but  one  or 
two  States,  and  it  is  well  ;  as  a  national 
party,  the  Whigs  are  ended." 

The  Whig  Party  retained  its  organiza- 
tion in  Massachusetts  until  1856  ;  but  its 
intellect  and  its  moral  power  was  gone. 
Mr.  Winthrop,  as  appears  from  the  excel- 
lent "  Life"  just  published  by  his  son,  had 
no  sympathy  with  Mr.  Webster's  position. 
Mr.  Webster  died,  a  disappointed  man, 
in  the  autumn  of  1852.  He  took  no  part 
in  political  affairs  in  Massachusetts  after 
1850.  Mr.  Choate,  who  was  to  follow 
his  great  leader  to  the  grave  within  a  few 
years,  transferred  his  allegiance  to  the 
Democrats.  Mr.  Everett,  after  a  brief 
service  in  the  Senate,  a  service  most  un- 
congenial to  his  own  taste,  resigned  his 
seat  in  the  midst  of  the  angry  conflict  on 
the  Nebraska  bill,  and  devoted  himself  to 
literary  pursuits  until,  when  the  war  broke 
out.  he  threw  himself  with  all  his  zeal. 
power,  and  eloquence  into  the  cause  oi 
his  country. 
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THE    BUSINESS    OF    A    THEATRE 

(THE    CONDUCT    OF    GREAT    BUSINESSES— EIGHTH    PAPER) 

By  W.   J.    Henderson 


ROUND  the  theatre 
floats  always  an  at- 
mosphere of  mystery. 
Actors  are  supposed 
to  be  creatures  of  a 
different  mould  from 
those  who  barter  and 
trade  in  the  prosaic 
marts  of  commerce. 
Silly  school -girls 
picture  the  "  leading 
man  "  as  a  being  who 
talks  literature  at  the 
breakfast-table, 
whose  breast  is  con- 
stantly throbbing  with  ecstatic  passions, 
and  whose  divine  head  is  continually 
among  the  stars.  Young  men  in  the 
first  bloom  of  youthful  enthusiasm  see  in 
Vol.  XXV.— h 


the   theatre  only  art,   and  are  ceaseless- 
ly asking  themselves  with  strained  minds 
what  aspects  or  tendencies  of  human  life 
it  should  exploit.     The  daily  newspapers 
also  discuss  this  question  with  some  liter- 
ary skill  and  a  great  deal  of  common-sense, 
while  certain   strange  weeklies  make   long 
and  unintelligible  comments  in   distorted 
English  and  Ibsenian  trend  of  thought. 
Yet  there  is  still  another  mystery  of  the 
theatre.     How  is  its  business  conducted  ? 
Now,  almost  any  merchant  or  broker 
form  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
any  other  merchant  or  broker  conduc  I 
business.     But  almost  no  one  at  all.  ou! 
of  the  theatre,  knows  anything  abou 
business  system.     Yet  the  managemei 
a  theatre  is,  despite  all  the  question 
a  business,  and  a  very  important  i 
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A  prosperous  theatre  in  the  city  of 
New  York  may,  in  a  favorable  season,  do 
a  business  of  more  than  $250,000,  and 
keep  in  employment  one  hundred  and  fifty 
persons.  There  are  thirty-seven  theatres, 
including  the  variety  houses,  in  active  op- 
eration in  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and 
the  Bronx,  while  the  borough  of  Brooklyn 
adds  a  score  or  more.  Everything  which 
affects  business  in  general,  affects  the  thea- 
tre immediately.  A  man  will  reduce  his 
expenditures  for  tickets  to  places  of  amuse- 
ment 1<  mg  before  he  thinks  of  (anting  down 
his  supply  of  cigars,  lor  the  cigar  belongs 
to  that  cla>s  of  luxuries  which  subtly  be- 
come necessaries,  while  the  theatre  habit, 
as  any  observant  manager  will  tell  you,  re- 
fill ires  constant  cultivation.  The  manage 
inent  of  a  theatre  is,  therefore,  an  OCCUpa 
tion  requiring  business  sagacity  in  a  greater 
degree  than  it  calls  lor  artistic  taste. 

\  el  all  the  writers  who  aim  at  acquaint- 
ing the  general  reader  with  the  theatre,  tell 
him  how  plays  are  written,  how   they  are 
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rehearsed,  how  scenery  is  painted,  how  the 
performance  is  conducted,  how  properties 
are  made,  or  how  the  actor  lives.  These 
things  have  been  explained  hundreds  of 
times,  and  therefore  1  shall  say  nothing 
about  them.  but  1  shall  tell  the  reader 
something  about  what  they  cast  and  how 
the  manager  makes  a  profit  out  of  it  all — 
or  fails  to  do  so. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  there  is  a 
manager,  that  he  has  a  theatre,  and  is 
ready  to  open  his  season.  lie  has  had 
to  make  certain  preparations  for  that 
season.  If  his  theatre  is  a  "stock" 
house  one  in  which  the  same  company! 
of  actors  appears  throughout  the  season  — 
he  has  had  to  engage  his  company  and  pro- 
cure plays.  If  it  is  a  " combination  *\ 
house — one  in  which  different  travelling 
companies,  called  "  combinations,"  ap- 
pear in  short  engagements— he  has  had 
to  '-book  his  attractions;"  which  means, 
to  make  arrangements  with  the  managers 
of   certain    combinations   to    play   in    his 
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theatre  at  certain  dates  and  on  specified 
terms. 

The  engagement  of  the  company  and 
the  procurement  of  plays  in  a  stock  theatre 
are  guided  by  the  policy  of  the  house.  It 
is  generally  conceded  among  managers 
that  a  theatre  must  have  a  distinct  policy. 
It  must  be  known  to  purchasers  of  amuse- 
ments as  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  seller  of 
a  certain  line  of  goods.  It  was  a  favorite 
saying  of  amusement-lovers  in  the  bright 
days  of  the  old  Wallack's  Theatre,  now 
the  Star,  that  you  always  knew  just  what 
kind  of  a  play  and  performance  you  would 
see  in  that  theatre.  The  Union  Square 
Theatre,  in  its  "palmy  days,"  had  a  defi- 
nite policy,  and  people  who  loved  strong, 
emotional  melodrama  of  the  French  school, 
such  as  "  The  Two  Orphans,"  "  A  Cele- 
brated Case,"  and  "  Mother  and  Son." 
knew  just  where  to  go  for  it.  The  policies 
of  the  leading  stock  houses  of  to-day  are. 
perhaps,  not  quite  so  sharply  drawn  ;  but 
no  one  expects  to  see  just  the  same  kind 


of  play  at  Daly's  as  he  does  at  the   Ly- 
ceum. 

The  policy  of  the  house  will  in  a 
measure,  then,  determine  whether  the  play 
is  to  be  secured  abroad  or  at  home,  and 
if  abroad,  whether  in  England,  France,  or 
Germany.  Most  managers,  in  spite  of  all 
that  is  said  to  the  contrary,  would  prefer 
to  get  their  plays  at  home  if  they  could  be 
sure  of  securing  just  the  line  of  goods  that 
would  suit  their  customers.  But  the  Amer- 
ican dramatist  has  not  vet  shown  that 
tailor-like  certainty  in  cutting  things  to  tit 
which  the  foreigners  have.  And  besides, 
with  the  foreign  play,  the  experiment, 
known  to  the  "profession  "  as  ■•  trying  it 
on  a  dog."  has  already  been  made.  The 
manager  has  some  definite  evidence  as  to 
the  selling  value  of  the  goods,  and  d 
not  have  to  take  the  risk  oi  putting  an  un- 
known article  on  the  market. 

The  process  of  procuring  plays  is  sin 
If  the  manager  wishes  to  encou 
ican   talent,  he   may  a^k  one  of  the 
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known  dramatists  to  write  a  play  for  him. 

In  this  case  he  usually  deals  directly  with 
the  playwright,  who  agrees  to  write  a  play 
containing  parts  to  tit  the  members  of  the 
manager's  company.  If  he  decides  to  go 
abroad  for  his  play,  besets  sail  for  Europe 
and  visits  the  principal  theatres  of  Lon- 
don and  Paris.  Usually  he  goes  al  a 
time  when  some  highly  successful  play  is 
current.  The  chances  are  that  he  will  al- 
ready have  arranged  by  cable  for  the  re- 
fusal, up  to  a  certain  date,  of  the  American 


rights.  The  procurement  of  the  play 
abroad  depends  entirely  upon  the  vest- 
ment of  the  rights.  If  the  foreign  man- 
ager holds  them,  the  American  manager 
must  deal  with  him.  Usually,  however, 
the  dramatist  does  not  part  with  the  ex- 
clusive rights  to  his  play.  He  sells  to  the 
English  manager  the  English  rights,  and 
then  waits  for  the  American  manager  to 
come  and  offer  him  a  good  round  sum  for 
the  American  rights.  The  American  man- 
ager may   then    deal   with   the    dramatist 
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directly,  unless  the  latter  has  an  agent. 
Some  of  the  foreign  playwrights,  as,  for 
instance,  Sardou,  have  agents  in  New 
York,  and  through  them  the  New  York 
manager  may  secure  the  rights  to  a  great 
foreign  success  without  leaving  this  city. 

Wonderful  stories  are  told  of  the  amounts 
paid  to  dramatic  authors.  If  they  were 
true,  they  would  prove  that  the  quickest 
way  to  get  rich  was  to  write  a  successful 
play.  It  takes  about  two  years,  however, 
for  a  skilled  dramatist,  like  Bronson  How- 
ard, to  make  a  play,  and  he  cannot  guar- 
antee that  it  will  be  liked  by  the  unfathom- 
able public.  I  do  not  know  what  Mr. 
Howard  receives,  but  the  typical  pay  of  a 
dramatic  author  is  five  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  receipts  weekly.  But  there  is  no  fixed 
standard  of  payment.  Some  playwrights 
get  a  certain  sum  down  and  the  usual 
royalty  of  five  per  cent.      Others  are  paid 


on  a  sliding-soale.  One  noted  pair  of  col- 
laborators received  for  one  <  >f  their  produc- 
tions six  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts  up 
to  $6,000  and  one  per  cent,  additional  of 
each  one  thousand  over  that  figure.  As 
their  work  drew  $10,000  a  week  for  the 
first  six  weeks,  their  manager  had  to  pay 
them  $700  a  week  for  the  use  ^\  their 
work.  In  the  case  of  purely  theatrical 
hack-work  smaller  prices  are  paid,  and  the 
rate  is  often  fixed  at  so  much  a  night,  $25 
being  a  good  fee.  For  adaptations  royal- 
ties are  seldom  paid  in  this  country.  A 
manager  usually  hires  a  hack  dramatist, 
and  pays  him  a  Lump  sum  for  his  work. 
For  operetta  adaptations  very  small  pi 
arepaid;  that  is  why  the  adaptations 
usually  such  poor  trash.  No  man  who 
can  do  good  work  can  afford  (  I  the 

terms.      Original  operettas,    if 
pay  both  managers  and  authors  v< 
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D'Oyly  Carte  offered  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
^10,000  down  for  the  exclusive  English 
rights  to  the  "  Pirates  of  Penzance."  They 
declined  the  offer,  accepted  their  custom- 
ary royalties,  and  got  ^£1  2,000. 

The  manager,  having  selected  his  play 
and  made  his  bargain  with  the  author, 
must  proceed  to  the  next  step  in  the  con- 
duct of  his  business.  He  must  "  put  it 
on."  That  means  he  must  put  the  play 
upon  the  stage.  The  manuscript  of  a 
drama  is,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  only 
a  book  of  directions.  It  prescribes  that 
certain  places  are  to  be  represented  by 
scenery,  that  certain  objects  called  "prop- 
erties" are  to  be  handled  or  exhibited  in 
the  course  of  the  action,  that  actors  and 
actresses  wearing  suitable  costumes  are  to 


come  upon  the  stage  and  leave  it  at  speci- 
fied times,  that  they  are  to  speak  words 
provided  by  the  author  and  to  try  to  look 
as  if  they  meant  them.  When  all  these 
directions  of  the  manuscript  are  carried 
out,  a  play  comes  into  existence.  "  Put- 
ting a  play  on  "  includes  the  providing  of 
scenery,  costumes,  properties,  and  music, 
and  the  rehearsing  of  the  actors  under  the 
direction  of  a  competent  stage-manager. 
Scenery  used  to  be  made  in  the  theatre  by 
the  stage-carpenters  and  scenic  artist  of 
the  house.  Very  few  theatres  now  em- 
ploy a  scene-painter.  You  will  notice  on 
the  programme  in  these  days  something 
of  this  kind  :  "  Act  I. — A  Village  Inn 
(Hawkins).  Act  II. — Interior  of  Castle 
Brinley  (Smith).     Act  III. — Heart  of  the 
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A  Rush  at  the  Door. 
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Rocky  Mountains   (Valestier).     Act   IV. 

— Golden  Gate  (Burgess)."  The  names 
in  parentheses  are  those  of  the  different 
scene-painters  selected  by  the  manager  to 
paint  scenes  of  the  kinds  for  which  they 
have  special  talent.  These  scene-painters 
have  their  own  studios,  which  differ  from 
those  of  the  Beckwiths  and  Morans  by  sev- 
eral acres  of  space,  for  the  scene-painter 
often  has  to  paint  a  "forty-foot  drop,"  a 
piece  of  canvas  forty  feet  wide.  Theat- 
rical artists  do  their  work  by  contract,  and. 
of  course,  prices  vary  so  much  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  give  a  stated  figure.    1 


may   say,    however,   that    the    prices  are 

pretty  high.      For  painting  a  single  drop  a 
scenic  artist  of  repute  will  ask  $100.  and 
for  getting   up  an   elaborate    scene,  from 
$250  to  $500.    Besides  the  painting  there 
is  the  cost  of  making  the  scene.      It    it   is 
done  in  the  theatre  the  cost  of  the  labor 
is  merged  in  the  running  expenses  oi   the 
house  :   but  the  lumber  and   cam 
be  paid  for.     Several  grad(  - 
used,  and,  consequently,  prices  vary, 
lumber  is  usually  turned  out  by  .1  mill  un- 
der a  contract  made  by  ti 
ter.     A  "  heavy  set."  .  with  n 
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separate  pieces  requiring  a  good  deal  of 
wood-work  to  give  them  shape  and  strength, 
involves  a  substantial  lumber  bill.  A  care- 
fully prepared  scene  will,  without  much 
difficulty,  result  in  a  bill  of  $1,000,  and  it 
is  very  easy,  in  one  of  the  elaborate  melo- 
dramatic productions  so  common  now,  to 
spend  $5,000  or  $6,000  on  scenery  alone. 

Properties  include  furniture,  rugs,  vases, 
dishes,  cigars,  letters,  and  the  thousand 
and  one  other  things  which  are  not  a  part 
of  the  scenery  or  the  costumes.  It  is  dif- 
ficult for  the  playgoer  sometimes  to  tell 
where  scenery  ends  and  properties  begin, 
but  there  is  never  any  doubt  in  the  thea- 
tre. The  humble  cottage  may  have  a 
vine  growing  over  its  porch  ;  if  the  vine 
is  painted,  it  belongs  to  the  scene  ;  if  it  is 
made  of  artificial  stems  and  leaves,  it  is  the 
work  of  the  property-man.  The  bill  for 
the  making  of  properties  for  a  play  varies. 
Some  of  the  scenes  calling  for  a  great 
number  of  properties  are  cheap,  because 
the  properties  are  of  the  kind  that  can  be 
borrowed  in  return  for  a  line  of  advertise- 
ment in  the  programme.  Pianos,  organs, 
furniture,  rugs,  curtains,  and  bric-a-brac 
are  often  obtained  in  this  way.  In  spec- 
tacular plays,  however,  the  bill  for  prop- 
erties is  likely  to  run  up  to  a  serious  fig- 
ure. Perishable  properties,  such  as  candles, 
cigars,  wine,  and  other  things  consumed 
in  the  performance,  make  a  weekly  bill 
which  may  run  from  a  few  dollars  up  to 
a  financial  exhibit. 

Costumes  are  sometimes  provided  by 
the  manager  and  sometimes  by  the  actors. 
In  spectacular  costume  plays — those  in 
which  scenery  and  elaborate  costumes  are 
an  essential  part  of  the  drama— the  man- 
ager usually  foots  the  bill,  and  in  the  case 
of  an  operetta  he  almost  always  does.  In 
stock  theatres,  where  modern  plays  are  the 
rule,  the  members  of  the  company  gener- 
ally provide  their  own  equipment,  though 
there  are  sometimes  special  arrangements 
in  the  cases  of  the  women.  There  is  hard- 
ly any  limit  to  the  expense  of  costuming 
a  play.  In  these  days  of  strong  opera- 
glasses  cheap  stuffs  are  seldom  used,  and 
I  have  seen  twenty  women  in  an  operetta 
chorus  clad  in  court-gowns  that  cost  from 
$80  to  $100  each.  Stories  which  sound 
incredible  have  been  told  of  the  cost  of 
costuming  certain  productions.  But  I  re- 
member that  a  certain  manager  paid  $18 
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a  pair  for  white  kid  boots  for  his  chorus  in 
an  operetta,  and,  as  he   rei  me 

afterward  with  a  sigli  :   "  Those  boots  did 
not  draw  their  price."     It  does  not  require 
any  ingenuity  to   spend  $10,000  on  1 
tumes  in  a  spectacular  play,  but,  ol 
a  modern  society  drama  can  be  put  on  for 
less  than  half  that,  and  in  such  a  | 
the  principal  people,  and   often    even   the 
"  extra  ladies  "  (those  who  merely  appear, 
but  do  not  speak)  usually  have  to  furnish 
their  own  garments. 

The  incidental  music  for  a  play  is  gen- 
erally arranged  by  the  orchestra  conduc- 
tor of  the  theatre.  In  elaborate  produc- 
tions like  Sir  Henry  Irving's  -'Macbeth  " 
or  "  King  Arthur,"  composers  of  note  are 
often  engaged  and  paid  a  special  pri<  e. 
If  the  "leader,"  as  the  theatre's  own  con- 
ductor is  always  called,  arranges  the  mu- 
sic, the  work  is  regarded  as  a  part  of  his 
regular  duty,  and  there  remains  only  the 
expense  of  copying  the  parts.  The  price 
charged  by  copyists,  who  furnish  the  pa- 
per, is  ten  cents  a  page.  In  the 
an  operetta  the  bill  for  copying  parts  may 
run  to  $80  or  $100. 

All  stock  theatres  have  a  stage-manager 
on  the  salary-list,  but  in  the  case  of  de- 
tached productions — such  plays  as  "  A 
Lady  of  Quality,"  "  The  White 'Heather." 
or  an  operetta — it  is  customary  to  engage  a 
stage-manager  for  the  special  preparation 
of  that  play.  A  good  stage-manager  gets 
from  $75  to  $roo  a  week,  and  may  be 
employed  in  rehearsals  for  six  or  eight 
weeks.  His  salary  goes  to  swell  the  ex- 
pense of  putting  on  the  play,  which,  it 
must  now  be  clear  to  the  reader,  will  vary 
greatly  according  to  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
duction. A  play  which  does  not  require 
heavy  scenery  or  elaborate  costumes  can 
be  put  on  inexpensively.  It  may  no: 
more  than  $2,000  or  $2,500.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  productions  in  which 
glowing  stage-pictures  are  a  fundamental 
element  often  run  to  ten.  ami  occasionally 
to  twenty,  times  either  of  these  amounts. 
An  effective  production  (-an.  however,  be 
made  for  from  $10,000  to  $15,000. 

So  much  for  the  general  cosl  oi  a   pro- 
duction.     Now  let  us  see  what  it  costs  to 
conduct  a  theatre  after  the  play  has  been 
put  on.  and  how  it  is  done.       The 
of  the  little  army  oi  forces  in  a  theatn 
of  course,  the  manager.      The  elv 
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ness  of  a  theatrical  manager  is  the  same 
as  that  of  a  general — to  make  the  plan  of 
campaign.  As  already  intimated,  his 
house  must  have  a  policy.  He  decides 
what  that  policy  shall  be  and  endeavors  to 
engage  a  company  and  secure  plays  which 
will  be  in  accordance  with  it.  He  watches 
the  tendencies  of  public  taste  and  strives 
to  meet  them.  Presumably  he  has  not  so 
much  immediate  concern  with  the  details 
of  his  business,  because  they  are  in  the 
hands  of  competent  subordinates.  As  a 
fact,  he  has  to  watch  everything  and  every 
person,  just  as  the  head  of  any  other  busi- 
ness does.  He  has  a  most  formidable 
mail  ;  he  gets  letters  from  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men  ;  from  the  young  wom- 
an of  Kalamazoo  who  is  sure  she  is  des- 
tined to  rival  Ellen  Terry  ;  from  the  man 
who  had  a  bad  seat  at  last  night's  per- 
formance; from  every  unemployed  actor, 
scene-painter,  property-man,  ct  id  omne 
genus  on  "the  Rialto;"  from  men  and 
women  who  wish  to  read  plays  to  him  ; 
from  the  man  who  translated  a  play  for 
Laura  Keene,  and,  therefore,  would  like 
two  seats  for  to-morrow  night.  He  also 
gets  a  few  letters  from  people  who  have 
business  with  him. 

If  he  has  companies  "  on  the  road  "  he 
gets  his  daily  letters  of  report  from  their 
business-managers,  and  there  are  some 
other  persons  from  whom  he  expects  com- 
munications. The  manager  is  a  hard  roan 
to  see.  Shut  in  his  private  office  and  with 
a  well-trained  boy  in  the  ante-room,  he  is 
inaccessible  to  anyone  whom  that  boy  docs 
not  know.  You  cannot  even  get  your 
card  sent  to  him  ;  the  boy  always  says  he 
is  not  in.  You  will  get  the  same  answer 
at  the  box-office.  I  remember  hearing  an 
old  manager  once  say  to  his  office-bow 
"  My  son,  if  you  don't  learn  to  speak 
other  people's  lines  you  will  not  succeed 
in  this  business.  1  have  written  apartfor 
you.  Whenever  anyone  you  don't  know 
says,  '  Is  Mi-.  Brown  in?'  that's  yourcue 
to  answer,  '  No.  sir.'  1  wish  you  to  be 
dead  letter  perfect  in  that  line  from  this 
time  <>n." 

This  silent,  unseen,  mysterious  power — 

the  manager      presides  over    an  establish 

men;  which  is  divided  into  two  great  de- 
partments, known  to  the  elect  as  the 
'•front  "  and  tin-  "  ba<  k."  The  front  of 
the  house   embraces  everything  not  i 


ed  with  the  performance,  and  is  under 

the  immediate  direction  of  the  business- 
manager.  He  is  the  manager's  executive 
officer  in  that  part  of  the  house  known  to 
the  audience.  The  "back"  is  under  the 
government  of  the  stage-manager,  who  di- 
rects every  thing  and  every  person  con- 
nected with  the  presentation  of  the  play. 
In  the  absence  of  the  manager  his  powers 
are  vested  in  the  business-manager,  who  is 
thus  seen  to  rank  the  stage-manager.  The 
business-manager  is  assisted  by  two  men 
in  the  box-office,  and  his  most  immedi- 
ate concerns  are  the  sale  of  tickets  and  the 
keeping  of  the  accounts  of  the  house. 

Keeping  the  accounts  of  a  theatre  is 
probably  the  simplest  process  of  the  kind 
known  to  the  business  world.  The  theat- 
rical business  is  a  cash  business  :  no  one 
can  get  credit  at  the  box-orhce,  conse- 
quently there  are  no  personal  accounts,  no 
credit  system,  and  no  outstanding  debts  to 
be  collected.  The  total  receipts  for  each 
performance  are  in  the  box-office  before 
the  performance  is  over.  Theyare  counted, 
and  the  day's  cash  expenditures  subtracted 
from  them,  and  the  balance  on  hand  foot- 
ed up  before  the  day's  business  ends.  1 
do  not  know  whether  any  burglars  read 
this  magazine,  but  1  must  state  that  the 
day's  receipts  remain  in  the  theatre  over 
night ;  so  do  a  night  watchman,  a  burglar- 
alarm,  a  direct  wire  to  the  nearest  police 
station,  a  loaded  revolver,  and  other  minor 
deterrents.  The  method  of  "  counting  the 
house  "  is  very  simple.  The  man  in  the 
box-office  makes  out  his  statement  of  sales 
by  counting  the  tickets  left  on  hand  and 
subtracting  that  amount  from  the  total 
number.  He  sends  to  the  business-man- 
ager, about  9.30,  a  statement  like  this  : 

THESPIAN    THEATRE,  NOVEMBER   24,  1897. 

/>'<>.  1    Office   Sir,  tent  cut. 

247  orchestra®  $1.50   $37050 

201  balcony    @     1.50 301   50 

62       '•          @     [.00 <>j  00 

96  genera]  admission  (§  :;  ceo 

37  exchange               @      .50 18  50 

386  gallery                    (g)      -y> 193  °° 

$1,041   50 

And  right  here  I  must  make  a  digres- 
sion in  favor  of  the  man  in  the  box-office. 
He  is  the  one  man  in  the  theatre  who 
comes  into  direct  contact  with  the  patrons 
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of  the  house.  He  must  be  a  man  of  great 
tact  and  of  infinite  patience.  Every  per- 
son who  comes  to  his  little  window  asks 
for  two  aisle-seats  in  the  centre  aisle,  and 
not  more  than  six  rows  from  the  stage. 
He  must  know  how  to  convince  them 
that  others  are  just  as  good  ;  he  must  be 
able  to  scatter  the  people  so  well  when  the 
audience  is  small  that  it  will  look  twice  as 
large  as  it  is.  This  is  for  the  benefit  of 
newspaper  men  and  managers  of  other 
houses,  who  look  in  to  see  "how  the  house 
is."  It  is  deemed  detrimental  to  business 
to  have  the  impression  go  abroad  that  a 
play  is  not  drawing  large  audiences.  The 
man  in  the  box-office  must  be  prepared 
to  keep  his  temper  when  a  fastidious  lady 
spends  twenty  minutes  in  selecting  two 
seats  that  will  suit  her  complexion  and 
keeps  a  dozen  other  persons  waiting.  He 
must  know  how  to  sell  from  $300  to  $500 
worth  of  tickets,  at  different  prices,  in  half 
an  hour  without  making  mistakes  in  his 
cash,  and  he  must  know  how  to  be  suave 
and  politic  with  the  man  to  whom  he  has 
sold  a  seat  behind  a  pillar,  and  who  always 
comes  back  to  complain. 

While  the  box-office  man  is  making  out 
his  statement,  the  business-manager  counts 
the  tickets  in  the  doorkeepers'  boxes  and 
makes  out  a  similar  account.  If  there  are 
any  discrepancies  they  must  be  reconciled. 
The  business-manager's  statement  is  given 
to  the  manager.  A  copy  of  it  is  entered 
in  the  cash-book,  the  only  book  necessa- 
rily kept  in  the  box-office.  On  the  page 
opposite  the  receipts  are  entered  the  items 
of  the  day's  expenditure.  Everything  ex- 
cept the  rent  of  the  theatre  and  the  sala- 
ries of  the  actors  and  actresses  is  paid  from 
the  box-office.  The  amount  banked  each 
morning  is  charged  under  expenditures, 
and  so  is  any  money  taken  out  of  the 
box-office  by  the  manager.  The  manager 
himself  requires  only  two  small  books— 
his  bank-book  and  his  salary-list  book,  in 
which  he  also  notes  his  weekly  rent.  He 
pays  the  salaries  of  the  actors  himself ;  all 
the  other  salaries  are  paid  by  the  business 
manager.  At.  the  end  of  every  week,  and, 
indeed,  of  every  day,  the  manager  knows 
the  exact  state  of  his  business.  All  bills 
against  the  house  are  paid  weekly.  Tues- 
day is  the  usual  day,  that  generally  being 
salary-day.     The    stage-hands,    however, 

I  have  to  be  paid  on  Saturday  night,  other- 


wise  they  do  nol  go  to  work  on   M01 
I  touch  a  tender  spot  in  the  busin< 
I  speak  of  the  workingmen.      In  that  de- 
partment the  ha:d  hand  of   or  1   la- 
bor has  its  firm  grip,  and  the  1              rhas 
no  power  to  decide  either  how- 
hands  he  will  employ  or  what,  he  will  pay 
them,  and  this  brings  us  by  a  convenient 
short  cut  to   the   question    of    weekly  ex- 
penses, first  of  which  is  the  salary-] 

The  salaries  of  actors  and  actresses  vary 
so  muchthatno  fixed  prices  can  be  quoted. 
It  may  suffice  to  say  that  the  salary-list  of 
a  stock-house  will  not  come  to   less  than 
$1,000  a  week,  and   is  often  considera- 
bly more.      The  salaries  in   the   "front" 
are  about  as  follows  :   business-manager, 
$60  to  $75  a  week  ;  box-office  man,  $30  ; 
assistant,   $15;   two    doorkeepers,    $8   to 
$12  each  ;  head  usher,  $8  ;  other  ushers 
(three  or  four),  $7  ;  lithograph  men  (two), 
$15;  night  watchman,  $10.    Thesalaries 
of  the  attaches  of  the  stage  are  all  fixed  at 
union  rates.     Furthermore,  the  mar. 
must  employ  three  men  on  a  side — that  is, 
three  stage-hands  on  each  side  of  the  si 
including  the  stage-carpenter  and  his 
sistant — and  two  flymen,  men  who  work 
the  curtain  and  drops  up  in  the    "  flies," 
the  regions  above  the  stage.     The  union 
rates  are  as  follows  :  stage-carpenter,  $30 
a  week;   assistant,  $25  ;   electrician,  $25  : 
assistant,   $15;    property-man,   $25; 
sistant,  $15  ;  backdoor-keeper,  $7  ;  stage- 
hands, $1.50  for  each  performance.  $2.5 
per  day  for  putting  on  a  play,  fifty   cents 
an  hour  for  rehearsals,  and  sixty-two  and 
a  half  cents  an  hour  for  all  labor  hall 
hour  after  the  fall  of  the  final  curtain. 
chestra  leaders  get  $40  to  $50  a  week  ami 
the  union  rate  for  musicians  is  $25,  ex 
cept  in  operettas,  when  it  is  $4  a  perf< 
ance. 

Other  expenses  which  may  as  well  be 
noted  here  are  :  license,  $500  a  year,  two 
calcium  lights  (employed  in  almost   every 
play  at  present),  $15   a  week    each, 
$8  a  week  for  a  man  to  manage  on< 
the  union  does  not  permit  the  electri< 
of  the  theatre  to  handle  more  than  0 
gas-bill,  $1,010  $95  a  week.  or.  if  the  h 
uses    electricity,    about    one-third    m< 
coal  for  heating  in   the  winter,  tlr 
a   month  ;    newspaper   advert 
$180  a  week  in    New  Y<  rk  ; 
three  cents  a  sheet,  ami  paid  every  v. 
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win  ther  new  'hills  are  put  up  or  not  ;  tick- 
ets, $8.50  a  week  ;  and  billing,  anything 

the  manager  feels  like  spending.  The 
handsome  lithographic  printing  used  so 
extensively  at  present  costs  from  three  to 
twenty-five  cents  a  sheet,  according  to  the 
grade  of  work  and  the  number  of  colors 
used.  ( rreat  quantities  of  this  can  be  put 
out  on  walls  or  in  windows.  The  labor  of 
the  two  lithograph  men  above  mentioned 
is  the  distribution  of  this  "  window  work," 
as  it  is  called.  The  owners  of  shops  in 
which  it  is  placed  are  paid  in  tickets,  a 
fixed  number  each  week  (generally  two), 
and  these  they  sell  at  small  prices  to  the 
"  scalpers,"  who  in  turn  sell  them  to  the 
public  at  a  little  less  than  the  box-office 
rate.  The  amount  of  paper  that  may  be 
put  out  by  the  bill-posters,  of  course, 
varies  ;  but  Brooklyn,  the  most  expensive 
town  in  the  country  to  bill,  costs  a  theatre 
$250  a  week. 

The  average  rent  of  a  Broadway  thea- 
tre is  $30,000  to  $35,000  a  year.  Now, 
if  a  theatre  could  count  on  long  and  suc- 
cessful runs  for  all  its  productions  and  a 
season  of  substantial  length,  the  manager 
would  clearly  see  his  way  to  a  profit.  But 
he  must,  as  a  rule,  make  three  or  four  ex- 
pensive productions  in  the  course  of  a  sea- 
son, which  lasts  about  thirty-two  weeks. 
I  hiring  the  other  twenty  weeks  of  the  year 
it  is  cheaper  for  him  to  keep  his  theatre 
closed.  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  at 
any  rate,  are  months  of  loss,  and  to  these 
September  may  generally  be  added.  The 
items  of  expense  which  I  have  quoted  will 
be  recognized  by  managers  as  those  of  a 
house  run  economically.  In  round  figures 
the  weekly  expenses  of  a  combination 
theatre  are  about  $2,000  a  week  ;  those  of 
a  stock  theatre  will  double  that,  and  those 
of  an  operetta-house  will  reach  $5,000.  To 
take  in  $5,000  a  week  in  the  customary 
seven  performances,  the  theatre  must  re- 
ceive over  $700  at  every  performance.  A 
$600  house  has  a  prosperous  look,  yet 
with  seven  of  those  in  a  week  in  a  stock 
theatre  the  manager  clears  just  $200  to- 
ward the  dead  loss  of  the  summer  months. 
A  $1,000  house  is  a  good  oik-,  and  no 
manager  will  be  heard  to  grumble  very 
much  if  he  can  take  in  $7,000  a  week  lor 
any  considerable  period. 

But  a  play  which  will  bring  average  re- 
ceipts of  $7,000  a  week  must  be  very  suc- 


cessful. In  the  case  of  a  theatre  occupied 
by  a  combination,  the  manager's  share  of 
the  profits  is  naturally  diminished,  but  so 
are  his  expenses.  But  the  margin  of  profit 
in  the  theatre  is  not  so  large  as  the  person 
unfamiliar  with  the  business  would  imagine. 
It  is  not  easy  to  make  $300  a  night,  and 
it  is  easy  to  lose  $500.  As  the  matters 
have  passed  into  the  records  of  by-gone 
times,  I  shall  not  be  telling  anyone's  se- 
crets if  I  say  that  the  profit  on  the  six 
months'  run  of  "  Patience  "  at  the  Standard 
Theatre  was  $90,000.  In  the  production 
of  "Les  Manteaux  Xoirs  "  and  "Rip  Van 
Winkle  "  (Planquette's  operetta),  the  fol- 
lowing season  the  manager  lost  $25,000 
in  just  eight  weeks.  A  failure  in  a  New 
York  theatre  is  a  business  disaster.  It 
means  that  with  an  expense  of  about  $700 
a  night,  the  manager  must  be  contented 
with  receipts  of  about  $100  or  $150.  I 
remember  the  case  of  a  play  which  cost 
several  thousand  dollars  to  mount,  and 
which  was  acted  by  one  of  the  strongest 
companies  procurable,  but  which  failed. 
It  cost  $700  to  raise  the  curtain,  and  the 
first  week's  receipts  were  less  than  $1,000. 
At  the  Saturday  matinee  there  was  $14  in 
the  house.  It  is  easy  to  lose  money  very 
fast  in  a  theatre. 

The  "road,"  as  it  is  called,  is  the  most 
active  field  of  theatrical  enterprise  at  the 
present  time.  The  system  of  travelling 
companies  which  has  been  developed  in 
the  last  twenty  years  is  wride  and  intricate. 
There  are  only  a  few  stock  houses  in  the 
country.  Most  of  the  theatres  play  com- 
binations. The  arrangement  between  the 
manager  of  the  theatre  and  the  manager  of 
the  company  is  a  sharing  plan.  The  man- 
ager of  the  company  furnishes  the  actors. 
the  play,  such  special  scenery  and  prop- 
erties as  have  to  be  carried,  the  costumes. 
the  street-bills  and  window-pictures.  The 
manager  of  the  theatre  furnishes  every- 
thing else,  including  as  many  extra  stage- 
hands as  may  be  necessary  to  handle  es- 
pecially heavy  sets.  As  elaborate  scenery 
forms  a  big  feature  in  the  representations 
of  many  travelling  companies,  the  theatre 
manager  often  has  a  bill  of  $150  a  week 
for  extra  "  grips,"  as  they  are  called,  and 
stage-clearers.  The  average  basis  of  shar- 
ing is  one  which  gives  sixty  per  cent,  of 
the  gross  receipts  of  each  performance  to 
the  manager  of  the  company.      Of  course, 
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so  ne  combinations  get  a  larger  percent- 
age, and  occasionally  the  manager  of  the 
theatre  must  guarantee  that  the  share  of 
the  combination  manager  will  not  fall  be- 
low a  certain  figure.  A  sliding  scale  is 
sometimes  adopted,  the  combination  re- 
ceiving sixty  per  cent,  up  to,  say  $3,000, 
and  sixty-five  per  cent.,  or  more,  for  all 
beyond  that. 

The  "road"  business  of  to-day  has 
reached  enormous  dimensions.  Travelling 
companies  supply  the  theatres  of  every 
city  and  town  in  the  country,  with  a  very 
few  exceptions.  In  New  York,  for  in- 
stance, there  are  only  four  stock  theatres, 
including  the  German  play-house.  Most 
of  the  companies  destined  for  the  road  are 
formed  in  New  York,  and  they  range  in 
importance  and  expensiveness  all  the  way 
from  the  combination  organized  to  present 
some  one  of  the  great  successes  of  the 
season  in  long  engagements  in  the  larger 
cities  down  to  a  cheap  farce-comedy  com- 
pany to  play  "  one-night  stands  "  in  small 
towns  and  villages.  Year  by  year  there 
has  been  a  growing  tendency  to  concen- 
tration in  the  management  of  the  road 
business,  and  one  of  its  most  important 
features  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  few  mid- 
dlemen. This  is  what  is  known  as  laying 
out  the  route,  and  it  is  by  far  the  most  dif- 
ficult and  most  vital  part  of  the  road  busi- 
ness. 

To  lay  out  a  route  for  a  travelling  com- 
pany requires  a  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  the  territory  to  be  covered.  It  is  nec- 
essary to  know  the  seating  capacity  of 
every  theatre,  in  order  that  the  company 
may  not  go  to  a  house  which  it  can  pack 
and  still  lose  money;  the  number,  charac- 
ter and  taste  of  the  population,  in  order 
that  a  play  wholly  unsuited  to  it  may  not 
be  offered;  the  COSl  of  railroad  transpor- 
tation, and  a  do/en  other  things.  It  would 
be  useless,  to  give  an  extreme  example,  to 
try  to  take  a  play  like  "  The  White  Heath- 
er" to  Red  Bank,  N.  J.  The  scenery 
could  not  be  placed  on  the  stage  there  ; 
and  if  it  could,  the  theatre  would  not  hold 
enough  money  to  pay  half  the  expense  of 
the  performance.  It  would  be  useless  to 
book  a  cheap  company  and  an  inferior 
farce  at  a  bn  >ad  way  theatre  in  New  York, 
though  the  same  performance  might  do 
well  in  one  of  the  Bower)  houses. 

Hut  the  problem  does  not  end  with  the 


selection  of  a  town  and  a  theatre.  The 
company  has  to  keep  going.  In  some 
places  it  can  play  a  week ;  in  others,  three 
nights;  in  others,  only  one.  The  booking 
agent  must  know  how  long  an  engage- 
ment he  can  make  for  each  town.  And 
then  he  must  arrange  his  string  of  towns 
and  get  dates  at  their  theatres  so  that  the 
company  can  proceed  by  short  journevs 
from  one  to  the  next.  "  Long  jumps,"  as 
they  are  called,  mean  big  railroad  fares. 
and  as  the  manager  of  the  company  has 
to  pay  these,  he  naturally  tries  to  make 
the  jumps  as  short  as  possible.  Then  en- 
ters also  the  question  of  railroad  rates, 
which  sometimes  makes  the  longest  way 
round  the  cheapest  way  there.  Some 
railroads  will  not  make  special  rates  for 
theatrical  companies.  Others  will  carry 
so  many  people  for  so  many  fares  say 
twenty-eight  people  for  twenty  fares.  But 
constantly,  when  the  jump  is  from  one 
State  into  another,  the  interstate  commerce 
law  interferes  with  rate  concessions.  Many 
companies  have  their  special  cars,  and  rail- 
road rates  become  a  question  of  price  for 
the  haul. 

The  person  who  lays  out  a  route  for  a 
company  must  have  all  these  matters  at 
his  fingers'  ends.  And  he  must  know  who 
is  the  best  bill-poster  in  each  town,  who 
is  the  right  man  to  haul  the  baggage  and 
the  scenery  to  and  from  the  theatre,  which 
hotel  will  give  the  most  favorable  rate-, 
how  many  newspapers  there  are  and  how 
much  must  be  spent  in  advertising  in  them, 
how  many  sheets  of  billing  it  takes  for  the 
town,  what  the  rental  of  the  theatre  is. 
and  whether  it  will  be  more  profitable  to 
rent  than  to  play  on  shares.  Furthermore, 
he  must  so  far  as  possible  know  what  other 
attractions  will  be  offered  at  certain  times. 
It  would  be  no  use  to  go  into  a  country- 
town  with  a  good  play  on  the  date  select- 
ed by  the  circus.  A  story  is  told  of  a  well- 
known  New  York  manager  who  look  a 
company  to  KLeyport,  N.  J.,  and  faced 
the  proverbial  " beggarly  array  of  empty 
benches."  lie  sent  for  the  janitor  o(  the 
hall  in  which  his  performance  was  given 
and  asked  what  was  wrong. 

"  W'al,"  said  the  janitor,  "  ef  I'd  'a' 
knowedin  time,  I'd  'a'  writye  'twarn't  no 
use  comin'.  Ye  see.  there's  a  auction  sale 
across  the  street." 

The  booking  of  routes  is  nearly  all  done 
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now  by  the  large  dramatic  agencies.  Most 
of  the  road-companies  are  organized  either 
by  or  through  these  agencies,  which  have 
arrangements  with  out-of-town  managers 
to  supply  them  with  attractions.  The 
managers  of  the  provincial  theatres  each 
pay  an  agency  about  $100  a  year,  and  get 
in  return  some  five  or  six  weeks  of  busi- 
ness. Companies  not  organized  by  an 
agency,  but  placing  their  business  in  its 
hands,  also  pay  a  booking  fee,  so  that  the 
middleman  makes  money  on  both  sides. 
The  actor  in  a  road-company  gets  about 
the  same  amount  of  salary  as  he  would  in 
a  stock-company — perhaps  $10  or  $15  a 
week  more — out  of  which  he  must  pay  his 
hotel  expenses  and  sleeping-car  fares.  The 
manager  provides  only  transportation,  and 
of  course  always  makes  it  as  cheap  as  pos- 
sible. The  advance  agent  of  the  company, 
who  arrives  a  week  or  two  ahead  of  it  in 
each  town,  makes  such  minor  arrange- 
ments as  have  not  been  settled  by  the 
booking  agency.  In  former  times  he  was 
the  most  important  member  of  the  entire 
travelling  organization,  but  his  star  has 
waned  before  the  glory  of  the  "press  man." 
This  functionary  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
modern  newspaper  rather  than  of  the  the- 
atre. His  existence  is  simply  an  evidence 
that  managers  know  how  to  take  advan- 
tage of  those  tendencies  in  journalism 
which  conservative  papers  describe  as 
"  yellow."  The  "  press  man"  must  be  a 
person  who  can  feed  the  columns  of  the 
newspapers  with  good  stories  about  the 
company  or  its  principal  members.  If 
Miss  Flossie  Highkick  sprains  her  ankle 
the  "  press  man  "  must  get  half  a  column, 
with  her  picture,  into  each  of  the  papers. 
If  the  town  has  one  of  those  old-fashioned 
papers  that  do  not  celebrate  the  private 
lives  of  actors,  he  must  manage  to  squeeze 
at  least  a  paragraph  into  it.  He  must 
keep  the  company  before  the  people.  •  A 
good  press  man  commands  a  salary  of 
$75  to  $100  a  week,  and  he  earns  every 
cent  of  it. 

A  large  part  of  the  road-business  to-day 
is  in  the  hands  of  syndicates.  The  theat- 
rical syndicate  had  its  origin  in  the  heavy 
losses  caused  by  the  failure  of  plays  pro- 
duced by  individual  managers.  It  was 
thought  that  by  the  combination  of  sev- 
eral managers  in  a  syndicate  the  individ- 
ual risks  might  be  lessened  and  the  terri- 


tory to  be  utilized  much  widened.    'J 
is   now  one  powerful  syndicate,   in  which 
four    managers  and    one    large  booking- 
agency  are  the  partners.     '1  he  members 
of  this  syndicate  are  the  h  f  a  num- 

ber of  theatres  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
country.  This  fact  alone  enables  them  to 
produce  a  play  in  New  York,  send  it  on 
the  road,  and  place  it  advantageously  in 
the  other  cities.  The  members  of  the  syn- 
dicate have  further  widened  the  field  <  I 
their  operations  by  making  contracts  with 
managers  in  some  of  the  smaller  cities  to 
furnish  all  their  attractions.  These  con- 
tracts call  for  the  payment  of  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  gross  receipts  as  a  booking 
fee,  but  they  usually  reduce  somewhat  the 
sharing  percentage  of  the  company.  The- 
atres which  are  not  in  the  direct  line  of 
the  syndicate's  operations  frequently  play 
its  attractions.  Indeed  the  theatres  out- 
side of  New  York  are  almost  at  its  mercy, 
because  it  books  the  routes  for  nearly  all 
the  strongest  attractions  on  the  road.  If 
the  out-of-town  manager  demurs  at  the 
contract  offered  him  for  a  week  of  the 
"  Fly-by-Night  Party,"  he  will  have  to 
dismiss  all  hope  of  securing  a  week  of  the 
immensely  successful  drama,  "  A  I  [eritage 
of  Honey" — "direct  from  the  Directoire 
Theatre,  New  York."  If  he  desires  cake 
frequently,  he 'must  occasionally  accept 
crust. 

The  "road,"  as  I  have  said,   embrai 
by  far  the  larger  part   of  the  business  of 
the  theatre  to-day.  There  are  no  statistics 
to  show  how  much   money  this  business 
represents.     The  Actors'  Fund  oi  Ameri- 
ca, the  charitable  organization  oi  the  the- 
atre, has  ascertained  that    17,000  persons 
are  employed  in  capacities  entitling  them 
to  its  recognition.     This   may  give  some 
idea  of  the  number  of  persons  in  the  r 
business,  for  stock  theatres  employ  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  whole.    The  trav- 
elling companies  comprise  those  of  from 
ten  or  twelve  persons  up  to  an  operetta  or 
spectacular  company  oi  forty  or  fifty.  The 
uncertainties  of  the  business  are  innumer- 
able.  Railway  accidents,  floods,  and  wash- 
outs may  delay  the  company  and  los< 
valuable  night's  business.      A   tire  in   the 
town,  a  run    on    a   bank,    the  death 
prominent  citizen,  some   one  of 
other  unforeseen  incidents  of  intens 
interest,  may  distract  public  attention 
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leave  the  theatre  half  empty.     These  are 
the  risks  of  the  business,  and  in  a  broader 

measure   they  form  part  of   the   problem 
which    the  manager  of  the  metropolitan 

stock  theatre  has  to  fare. 

The  life  of  the  theatre  and  the  life  of  a 
play  are  also  elements  in  the  problem  of 
conducting  a  play-house.  In  a  city  whose 
centre  of  activity  has  a  slow  movement 
along  a  certain  line,  as  in  the  case  of  New 
Y<>rk,  the  life  of  a  theatre  is  a  serious  con- 
sideration. The  theatrical  centre  of  New 
York  thirty  years  ago  was  below  Four- 
teenth Street.  It  is  now  between  Twenty- 
eighth  and  Forty-second.  The  "  Rialto," 
the  favorite  promenade  of  actors,  was  in 
front  of  the  Broadway  Central  Hotel,  then 


the  Grand  Central,  twenty-five  years  ago. 
A  little  later,  in  the  palmy  days  of  Wal- 
lack's  (now  the  Star)  and  the  Union  Square 
(now  Keith's),  it  was  along  Fourteenth 
Street  and  Fourth  Avenue.  Now  it  is 
nearer  to  Forty-second  Street  than  to 
Twenty-third.  The  actor  follows  the  the- 
atre. The  manager  who  is  about  to  take 
a  ten-years'  lease  of  a  theatre  must  be 
pretty  sure  that  his  house  is  in  its  prime 
and  not  in  the  last  five  years  of  its  old 
age.  A  successful  play  is  sure  of  a  fairly 
long  life.  It  may  run  a  season  out  in  New 
York.  The  next  season  can  be  filled  in 
the  larger  cities.  The  third  takes  in  the 
smaller  cities  of  the  New  England  and 
Middle  States  circuits.     The  fourth  may 
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be  devoted  to  the  South  and  Southwest. 
But  a  play  good  enough  to  last  four  sea- 
sons is  usually  played  by  several  compa- 
nies and  the  territory  is  exhausted  in  less 
time.  If  the  individuality  of  a  single  ac- 
tor is  an  essential  element  in  the  success 
of  the  play,  it  is  useless  to  organize  more 
than  one  company.  Such  plays  have  long 
lives,  as  witness  "  The  Old  Homestead  " 
and  "  Shore  Acres." 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  the  principal 
problem  which  confronts  the  manager  of 
a  theatre  is  how  to  get  people  to  patron- 
ize his  house.  And  this,  I  make  bold  to 
state,  is  purely  a  business  problem.  The 
impression,  which  may  be  gathered  from 
daily-newspaper  criticism  of  the  drama, 
that  managers  are  continually  face  to  face 
with  questions  of  art,  is  in  the  main  erro- 
neous. The  business  question  which  con- 
fronts the  manager  is  not  what  is  good, 
but  what  will  draw.  The  box-office  re- 
ceipts are  his  measure  of  merit,  and  if  the 
public  crowds  to  see  the  play  at  his  thea- 
tre he  calls  it  a  success,  even  if  it  violates 
every  canon  of  art  and  every  known  law 
of  dramatic  construction.  In  seeking  for 
a  play,  the  manager  endeavors  to  get  one 
that  will  appeal  to  the  public  taste  of  the 
time.  The  problem  before  him  is  not  to 
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ascertain  what  the  public  ought  to  like, 
but  what  it  does  like. 

The  idea  that  a  manager  can  educate 
public  taste  is  only  partly  correct.  He 
cannot  do  so  by  proceeding  on  lines  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  that  taste.  If  he 
concerns  himself  at  all  with  artistic  prob- 
lems, it  is  only  to  study  how  art  and  pop- 
ularity may  be  reconciled.  If  one  or  the 
other  must  be  sacrificed,  you  maybe  sure 
that  it  is  art  that  will  be  thrown  over- 
board. A  theatre  is  a  place  of  busii 
and  it  is  conducted  on  the  old  and  thor- 
oughly established  principle  of  offering  for 
sale  the  kind  of  goods  that  people  desire 
to  buy.  The  great  point  is  to  find  out 
what  sort  of  goods  they  desire,  and  that 
is  not  always  easy.  But  the  garnered  ex- 
perience of  the  theatre  demonstrates  that 
there  are  certain  fundamental  dramatic 
situations  which  have  always  been,  and 
probably  always  will  be,  interesting  to  the 
general  public-.  "The  way  to  mai 
play,"  said  one  of  our  most  artistic  man- 
agers to  me  some  years  ago.  ••  i^  : 
two  lovers  apart  by  obstacles  and  then 
bring  them  together  again."  uld 

not   induce  that   manager  to   produ 
play  not   based  on  that    io\    . 
would  tell  you.  in  the  language  ofi 
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that  it  lacked  "  heart  interest."    Dramatic  cause  they  have  a  business  value.     They 

critics  will  continue  in  vain  to  clamor  for  attract  people  to  the  theatre.    To  achieve 

novelty  in  plays.     The  old  situations  will  that  end  is  to  solve   the  manager's  chief 

always  be  used  in  one  form  or  another  be-  problem. 


THE    WINTER    STARS 


By  Archibald  Lampman 


Across  the  iron  silence  of  the  night 

A  keen  wind  fitfully  creeps,   and  far  away 

The  northern   ridges  glimmer  faintly  bright, 

Like  hills  on  some  dead  planet  hard  and  gray. 

Divinely  from   the  icy  sky  look  down 

The  deathless  stars  that  sparkle  overhead, 

The   Wain,   the   Herdsman,   and  the   Northern  Crown, 

And  yonder,   westward,  large  and  balefully  red, 

Arcturus,  brooding  over  fierce  resolves: 

Like   mystic  dancers  in   the   Arctic  air 

The  troops  of  the   Aurora  shift  and  spin  : 

The   Dragon  strews  his  bale-fires,  and  within 

His  trailing  and  prodigious  loop  involves 

The  lonely    Pole-star  and   the    Lesser   Hear. 


THE    ENTOMOLOGIST 


By  George  W.   Cable 
III 


AS  I  was  in  my  fat  neighbor's  sick 
chamber  one  evening,  giving  his 
nurse  a  respite,  word  came  that 
Fontenette  was  at  my  gate.  I  went  to 
him  with  misgivings  that  only  increased 
as  we  greeted.  He  was  at  the  same  time 
dejected  and  agitated.  His  grasp  was 
damp  and  cold. 

"  It  cou'n'  stay  from  me  always,"  he  said, 
in  an  anguished  voice,  and  I  cried  in  my 
soul,  "  She's  told  him!  "  But  she  had  not. 
I  asked  him  what  his  bad  news  was  that 
had  come  at  last,  but  his  only  reply  was, 

"  Can  you  take  him?  Can  you  take 
him  out  of  my  house  —  to-night  —  this 
evening — now  ?  " 

"Who,  the  Baron?  Why,  certainly, 
if  you  desire  it,"  I  responded  ;  wonder- 
ing if  the  entomologist,  by  some  slip,  had 
betrayed  her.  There  was  an  awe  in  my 
visitor's  eyes  that  was  almost  fright. 

"Fontenette,"  I  exclaimed,  "what  have 
you  heard — what  have  you  done?  " 

"  My  frien',  'tis  not  what  I  'ave  heard, 
neither  what  I  'ave  done,  'tis  what  I  'ave 
got." 

"  Got?  Why,  you've  got  nothing,  you 
Creole  of  the  Creoles.  Your  skin's  as 
cool  as  mine." 

"  Feel  my  pulse,"  he  said.  I  felt  it. 
It  wasn't  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty. 

"  Go,  get  into  bed  while  I  bring  the 
Baron  over  here,"  I  said,  and  by  the  time  I 
had  done  this  and  got  back  to  him  his  skin 
was  hot  enough  !  An  hour  or  two  after 
I  recrossed  the  street  on  the  way  to  my 
night's  rest,  leaving  his  wife  to  nurse  him, 
and  Senda  to  attend  on  her  and  keep 
house.  I  paused  in  the  garden  and  gazed 
up  among  the  benignant  stars.  And  then 
I  looked  onward,  through  and  beyond 
their  ranks,  seemingly  so  confused,  yet 
where  such  amazing  hidden  order  is,  and 
said,  for  our  good  Fontenette,  and  for  his 
watching  wife,  and  for  all  of  us — even  for 
my  wife  and  me  in  our  unutterable  loss — 


"Sank  Kott !   sank  Kott!   it  iss  only  se 
yellow  fevah  !  " 

Three  days  more,  in  the  third  evening 
I  found  the  doctor  saying  to  Mrs.  Fon- 
tenette :  "  Nine  o'clock.  It's  now  seven- 
thirty.  Well,  you'd  better  begin  pretty 
soon  to  watch  for  the  change. 
O,  you'll  know  it  when  you  see  it,  it  will 
be  as  plain  as  something  sinking  in  water 
right  before  your  eyes.  Then  give  him 
the  beef-tea,  just  a  teaspoonful ;  then,  by 
and  by,  another,  and  another,  as  I  told 
you,  always  keeping  his  head  on  the  pil- 
low— mind  that."  Out  beside  his  car- 
riage he  continued  to  me  :  "  O  yes,  a  nurse 
or  patient  may  break  that  rule,  or  almost 
any  rule,  and  the  patient  may  live.  I 
had  a  patient,  left  alone  for  a  moment  on 
the  climacteric  day,  who  was  found  stand- 
ing at  her  mirror  combing  her  hair,  and 
to-day  she's  as  well  as  you  or  I.  I  had 
another  who  got  out  of  bed,  walked  down 
a  corridor,  fell  face  downward  and  lay  in- 
sensible at  the  crack  of  a  doorsill  with 
the  rain  blowing  in  on  him  under  the  door 
— and  he  got  well.  As  to  Fontenette,  all 
his  symptoms  so  far  are  good.  Well — ■ 
I'll  be  back  in  the  morning." 

So  ran  the  time.  There  were  no  more 
new  cases  in  our  house  ;  my  wife  and  I 
had  had  the  scourge  years  before,  as  also 
had  Senda,  who  remained  over  the  way. 
Fontenette  passed  from  one  typical  phase 
of  the  disorder  to  another  "charmingly," 
as  the  doctor  said,  yet  he  specially  needed 
just  such  exceptionally  delicate  care  as 
his  wife  was  giving  him.  In  the  city  at 
large  the  deaths  per  day  were  more  and 
more,  and  one  night  when  it  showered 
and  there  was  a  heavenly  cooling  of  the 
air,  the  increase  in  the  mortality  was  hor- 
rible. But  the  weather,  as  a  rule. 
steady  and  tropically  splendid  ;  the  sun 
blazed;  the  moonlight  was  marvellous;  the 
dews   were    like    rains:    tin  were 

gay  with   butterflies.     Our  c 
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little  ones  hourly  forgot  how  gravely  far 
they  were  from  being  well,  and  it  became 
one  of  our  heavy  cares  to  keep  the  ento- 
mologist from  entomologizing — and  from 
overeating. 

From  time  to  time,  when  shorthanded 
we  had  used  skilled  nurses  ;  but  when  Mrs. 
Fontenette  grew  haggard  and  we  men- 
tioned them,  she  said,  distressfully  :  "  O  ! 
no  hireling  hands  !  I  can't  bear  the 
thought  of  it!  "  and  indeed  the  thought  of 
the  average  hired  "  fever-nurse  "  of  those 
days  was  not  inspiring  ;  so  I  served  as  her 
alternate  when  she  would  accept  any,  and 
threw  herself  on  the  couch  Senda  had 
spread  in  the  little  parlor.  At  length  one 
day  I  was  called  up  at  dawn  and  went 
over  to  take  her  place  once  more,  and 
when  after  several  hours  had  passed  I  was 
still  with  him,  Fontenette  said,  while  I 
bent  down,  "  I  have  the  fear  thad's  going 
to  go  hahd  with  my  wife,  being  of  the 
Nawth." 

"  Why,  what's  going  to  go  hard,  old 
fellow?" 

"  The  feveh.  My  dear  frhien',  don't 
I  know  tha'z  the  only  thing  would  keep 
her  f'om  me  thad  long?  " 

"  Still,  you  don't  know  her  case  will  be 
a  hard  one  ;  it  may  be  very  light.  But 
don't  talk  now." 

"  Well — I  hope  so.  Me,  I  wou'n'  take 
ten  thousand  dollahs  faw  thad  feveh  my- 
self— to  see  that  devotion  of  my  wife. 
You  muz  'ave  observe',  eh?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed,  old  man  ;  nobody  could 
help  observing.  I  wouldn't  talk  any  more 
just  now." 

"  No," he  insisted,  "nobody  could  eveh 
doubt.  Action  '  speak  loudeh  than  word,' 
eh?" 

"  Yes,  but  we  don't  want  either  from 
you  just  now."  I  put  his  restless  arms 
back  under  the  cover  •  not  to  keep  the 
outer  temperature  absolutely  even  was 
counted  a  deadly  risk.  "  Besides,"  I  said, 
"  you're  talking  out  of  character,  old 
boy." 

He  looked  at  me  mildly,  steadily,  for 
several  moments,  as  if  something  about 
me  gave  him  infinite  comfort.  It  was  a 
man's  declaration  of  love  to  a  man,  and 
as  he  read  the  same  in  my  eyes,  he  closed 
his  own  and  drowsed. 

Though  he  dozed  only  at  wide  inter- 
vals and  briefly,  he  asked  no  more  ques- 
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tions  until  night;   then — "Who's  wit! 
wife?" 

"  Mine." 

He  closed  his  eyes  again,   peacefully. 
It  was  in  keeping  with  his  p  cour- 

tesy not  to  ask  how  she  was.      U  six 
doing  well — well;   and  if  not,  he   would 
spare  us  the  pain  of  informing  or  deceiv- 
ing him. 

Senda  became  a  kind  of  chief-of-staff 
for  both  sides  of  the  street.  She  would 
have  begged  to  be  Mrs.  Fontenette's 
nurse,  but  for  one  other  responsibility, 
which  we  felt  it  would  be  unsafe,  and  she 
thought  it  would  be  unfair,  for  her  to  put 
thus  beyond  her  own  reach:  "  se  (arc  of 
mine  hussbandt."  She  wore  a  plain  path 
across  the  unpaved  street  to  our  house. 
and  another  to  our  neighbor's.  "Sal 
too  great  risk,"  she  compassionately  main- 
tained, "  to  leaf  even  in  se  daytime 
shildtren  —  so  late  sick — alone  viss  only 
mine  hussbandt  and  se  sairvants!  " 

The  doctor  was  concerned  for  .Mrs. 
Fontenette  from  the  beginning.  "  Terri- 
bly nervous,"  he  said,  "  and  full  from  her 
feet  to  her  eyes  of  a  terror  of  death — 
merely  a  part  of  the  disease,  you  know." 
but  in  this  case  I  did  not  know.  "  Pathet- 
ic," he  called  the  fevered  satisfaction  she 
took  in  the  hovering  attentions  of  our  old 
black  nurse,  who  gave  us  brief  respites  in 
the  two  sick-rooms  by  turns,  and  who  had, 
according  to  Mrs.  Fontenette,  "  such  a 
beautiful  faith!  "  The  doctor  thought  it 
mostly  words,  among  which  "  de  Lawd 
willin'  "  so  constantly  recurred  that  out 
of  the  sick-room  he  always  alluded  to  her 
as  D.  V.,  though  never  without  a  certain 
sincere  regard.  This  kind  old  soul  had 
nursed  much  yellow  fever  in  her  time, 
and  it  did  not  occur  to  us  that  maybe  her 
time  was  past. 

When  Mrs.  Fontenette  had  been  ill 
something  over  a  week,  the  doctor  one 
evening  made  us  glad  by  saying,  as  he 
came  through  the  little  dining-room  and 
jerked  a  thumb  back  toward  Fontenette's 
door,  "Just  keep  him  as  he  is  for  one  more 
night  and,  I  promise  you,  he'll  get  well ; 
but  !  " —  He  sat  down  on  the  couch — 
Senda's — in  the  parlor,  and  pointed  at  the 
doortoMrs.  Fontenette's  room.  "You've 
got  to  be  careful  haw  you  let  even  that 
be  known  —  in  there!  She  car.  g 
too — if — "      And  he  went  on  to  tell  how 
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in  this  ailment  all  the  tissues  of  the  body 
sink  into  such  frail  deterioration,  that  so 
slight  a  thing  as  the  undue  thrill  of  an 
emotion  may  rend  some  inner  part  of 
the  soul's  house  and  make  it  hopelessly 
untenable. 

"  Iss  sat  not  se  condition  vhat  make  it 
so  easy  to  relapse?  "  asked  Senda. 

He  said  it  was,  I  think,  and  went  his 
way,  little  knowing  to  what  a  night  he  was 
leaving  us — except  for  its  celestial  beauty, 
upon  which  he  expatiated  as  I  stepped 
with  him  to  the  gate.  He  had  not  been 
gone  long  enough  for  me  to  get  back  into 
the  house — Fontenette's — when  I  espied 
coming  to  me,  in  piteous  haste  from  her 
home  around  the  corner,  the  young 
daughter  of  another  neighbor.  Her  hair 
was  about  her  eyes  and  as  she  saw  the 
physician  had  gone,  she  wrung  her  hands 
and  burst  into  violent  weeping.  I  ran  to 
her  outside  the  gate,  pointing  backward 
at  Mrs.  Fontenette's  room,  with  entreat- 
ing signs  for  quiet  as  she  called — "  Oh, 
v  is  he  gone?  Which  way  did  he 
go?" 

"I  can't  tell  you,  my  dear  girl!  "  I 
murmured.  "I  don't  know!  What  is 
the  trouble?  " 

"  My  father!  "  she  hoarsely  whispered, 
"  My  father's  dying!  dying  in  a  raging 
delirium,  and  we  can't  hold  him  in  bed! 
O,  come  and  help  us!  "  She  threw  her 
hands  above  her  head  in  wild  despair,  and 
gnawed  her  hands  and  lips  and  shook  and 
writhed  as  she  gulped  down  her  sobs,  and 
laid  hold  of  me  and  begged  as  though  I 
had  refused.  I  found  her  words  true.  It 
took  lour  men  to  keep  him  down.  I  did 
not  have  to  stay  to  the  end,  and  when  1 
reached  Fontenette's  side  again,  was  glad 
to  find  1  had  been  away  but  little  over 
an  hour. 

1  sent  the  old  black  woman  home  and 
to  bed,  and  may  have  sat  an  hour  more, 
when  she  came  bark  to  tell  tis.  that  one 
of  the  children  was  very  wakeful  and 
feverish.  Senda  went  to  see  into  the  mat- 
ter for  us,  and  the  old  woman  took  her 
phnc.  Fontenette  slept.  Loath  to  see  him 
open  his  eyes,  1  kept  very  still,  while  nearly 
another  hour  dragged  by,  listening  hard 
for  Senda's  return,  but  hearing  only,  once 
or  twice,  through  the  narrow  stairway  and 
closets  between  the  two  bedrooms,  a  faint 

stir    that    showed    Mrs.    Fontenette    was 


awake  and  being  waited  on.  I  was  grate- 
ful for  the  rarity  of  outdoor  sounds;  a  few 
tree-frogs  piped,  two  or  three  solitary  way- 
farers passed  in  the  street;  twice  or  more 
the  sergeant  of  the  night-watch  trilled  his 
whistle  in  a  street  or  two  behind  us,  and 
twice  or  more  in  front;  and  once,  and 
once  again,  came  the  distant  bellow  of 
steamboats  passing  each  other — not  the 
famous  boats  whose  whistle  you  would 
know  one  from  another,  for  they  were 
laid  up.  I  doubt  if  I  have  forgotten  any 
sound  that  I  noticed  that  night.  1  remem- 
ber the  drowsy  rumble  of  the  midnight 
horse-car  and  tinkle  of  its  mule's  bell,  first 
in  Prytania  Street  and  then  in  Magazine. 
It  was  just  after  these  that  at  last  a  black 
hand  beckoned  me  to  the  door,  and  under 
her  breath  the  old  nurse  told  me,  she  was 
just  back  from  our  house,  where  her  mis- 
tress had  sent  her,  and  that — "  De-eh — 
de-eh"— 

"  The  Baroness?  " 

"Yass,  sih,  de — de  outlayndish  la-ady. 
Law,  Mis',  dat  Bah'ness  ain't  no  rittin' 
name  fo'  a  la-ady;  hit  all  time  make  me 
think  of  de  menaadgerie." 

Senda  had  sent  word  that  the  child 
had  only  an  indigestion — a  thing  serious 
enough  in  such  a  case — and  though  still 
slightly  feverish  was  now  asleep,  but  rot- 
less. 

"Sih?  Yass,  sir  —  awnressless  —  dass 
'zac'ly  what  1  say  !  " 

Wherefore  Senda  would  either  remain 
in  the  nursery  or  return  to  us.  as  we  should 
elect. 

"  O  no,  sih.  she  no  need  to  come  buck 
right  now.  anyhow;  yass.  sih,  dass  what 
de  Mis'  say,  too." 

"Then  you'll  stay  here,"  I  whispered. 

■•  Yass,  sih.  ef  de  Lawd  wil' — I  mean 
if  you  wants  me,  sih  -yass,  sih,  thaynk 
you,  sih.  1  loves  to  tend  on  Mis'  Fon- 
tenette, she  got  sich  a  bu'ful  fa-aith,  same 
like  she  say  1  got.  Yass,  sih,  1  dessloves 
to  set  an'  watch  her — wad  dat  sweet 
samtimonious  fa-ace." 

Fontenette  being  still  asleep  I  gave 
her  mv  place  tor  a  moment,  and  went  to 
the  door  between  the  parlor  and  his  wife's 
room.  My  wife  came  to  it,  barely  breath- 
ing the  triumphant  word — "Just  dropped 
asleep!  "  and  when  1  replied  that  I  would 
take  a  little  fresh  air  at  the  front  door  she 
asked  if  at  my  leisure  1  would  empty  and 
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bring  in  from  the  window-sill,  around  on 
the  garden  side  of  her  patient's  room  a 
saucer  containing  the  over-sweetened  re- 
mains of  some  orange-leaf  tea,  that  "I). 
V."  had  made  "  f or  to  wrench  out  de 
nerves."     She  wanted  only  the  saucer. 

I  went  outside  a  step  or  two  and  took 
in  a  long  draught  of  good  air — the  air  of 
a  yellow-fever  room  is  dreadful.  It  was 
my  first  breath  of  mental  relief  also; 
almost  the  first  that  night,  and  the  last. 
I  paced  once  or  twice  the  short  narrow 
walk  between  the  front  flower-beds,  sur- 
prised at  their  well-kept  and  blooming 
condition  until  I  remembered  Senda. 
The  moths  were  out  in  strong  numbers, 
and  it  was  delightful  to  forget  graver 
things  for  a  moment  and  see  the  flowers 
bend  coyly  under  their  passionate  kisses 
and  blushingly  rise  again  when  the  sweet 
robbery  was  finished.  So  it  happened 
that  I  came  where  a  glance  across  to  my 
own  garden  showed  me,  on  the  side  far- 
thest from  the  nursery,  a  favorite  bush, 
made  pale  by  a  light  that  could  come  only 
from  the  entomologist's  window.  I  went 
in  promptly,  told  what  I  proposed  to  do, 
and  hurried  out  again. 

I  crossed  into  my  garden  and  silently 
mounted  the  balcony-stairs  I  have  men- 
tioned once  before.  His  balcony-door 
was  ajar.  His  room  was  empty.  He  had 
occupied  the  bed.  A  happy  thought  struck 
me — to  feel  the  spot  where  he  had  lain ;  it 
was  still  warm.  Good!  But  his  clothes 
were  all  gone  except  his  shoes,  and  they, 
you  remember,  were  no  proof  that  he  was 
indoors.  I  stole  down  into  the  garden 
once  more,  and  looked  hurriedly  in  several 
directions,  but  saw  no  sign  of  him.  I  am 
not  a  ferocious  man  even  when  alone,  but 
as  I  came  near  the  fence  of  our  fat  neigh- 
bor— once  fat,  poor  fellow,  and  destined 
to  be  so  again  in  time — and  still  saw  no 
one,  I  was  made  conscious  of  waving  my 
fist  and  muttering  through  my  gritting 
teeth,  by  hearing  my  name  softly  called. 
It  was  an  unfamiliar  female  voice  that 
spoke,  from  a  window  beyond  the  fence, 
and  it  flashed  on  my  remembrance  that 
two  kinswomen  of  my  neighbor  were 
watching  with  his  wife,  whose  case  was 
giving  new  cause  for  anxiety.  It  was 
Mrs.  Soandso,  the  voice  explained,  and 
could  I  possibly  come  in  there  a  moment  ? 
if  only  to  the  window! 


"Is  our  friend  the  llaron  over  here?" 
I  asked,  as  I    <  ame  to    it.      1 1 
"  Well,  nevermind,"  1  said;  "how 
patient." 

'•  Oh,  that's  just  what  we  wish  w< 
In  some  ways  she  seems  better,  but 
more    unquiet.      She's    had    son. 
nausea  and  it  seems  to  increase.      \)< 
think  that  is  important?  " 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "very.     I  hear  some* 
cracking  ice;  are  you  keeping  .  her 

throat — no?     Well,  begin  it  at  on 
persuade  her  to  lie  on  her  back  as  quietly 
as  she  can,  and  get  her  to  sleep  if   j 
ble!      Doctor — no;     he    wouldn't     < 
before  morning,   anyhow;     but   I'll   - 
my  wife  right  over  to  you,  if  she  possibly 
can  come." 

I  turned  hurriedly  away  and  had  taken 
only  a  few  steps,  when  1  lit  upon  the 
entomologist.  "Well,  I'll  just — what  are 
you  doing  here?  Where  were  you  when 
I  was  in  your  room  just  now  ?  "  His  si 
were  on. 

"  Vhat  you  vanted  mit  me?  1  vas  by 
dot  librair'  going.  For  vhat  you  i 
dot  putterfly-net  fon  t'e  mandtelpiece? 
You  make  me  too  much  troubple  to  find 
dot  vhen  I  vas  in  a  hurry!  "  He  shook  it 
at  me. 

"  Hurry!  "      In  my  anger  and  disl 
I  laughed.     "  My  friend  " — laying  a  hand 
on  him — "you'll  hurry  across  the  si 
with  me." 

He  waved  me  off.  "  Yes:  go  on,  you; 
I  coom  py  undt  py;  I  dtink  t'ere  iss  vun 
maud  come  into  dot  gardten,  vhat  1  hat 
not  pefore  seen  since  more  as  acht  years, 
alreadty!  " 

'■  Yes,"  I  retorted,  "  and  so  you're  here 
at  the  gate  alone.  Now  comeright  along 
with  me!  Aren't  there  enough  lives  in 
danger  to-night,  but  you  must  "  He 
stopped  me  in  the  middle  oi  the  street. 

"Mine  Gott!  vhat  iss  dot  you  say? 
Who — who — mine  Gort!  who  iss  her  lite 
in  dtanger?  Iss  dot — mine  Gott!  is  do! 
he-ere? "  He  pointed  to  Mrs  nten- 
ette's  front  window. 

I   could  hardly  keep   my   n\t   off   him. 
kkHush  !  you —      for  one  place  it's 
1  pushed  him  with  my  linger. 

"  Ach!  "    he  exclaimed,   in   infinite 
lief.      "  I    dt' ought    you    nn  - 1 

dt'ought — hmm! — hmm!      1   am  dtin 
lie  leaned  on  me  like  a  sick  child  and  we 
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went  into  the  cottage  parlor.  The  mo- 
ment he  saw  the  lounge  he  lay  down  upon 
it,  or  I  should  have  taken  him  back  into 
the  dining-room. 

"  Sha'n't  I  put  that  net  away  for  you?" 
I  murmured,  as  I  dropped  a  light  cover- 
ing over  him. 

But  he  only  hugged  the  toy  closer. 
"  No;  I  keep  it — hmm  ! — hmm! — I  am 
dtired " 

Both  patients,  I  found,  were  drowsing; 
the  husband  peacefully,  the  wife  with 
troubled  dreams.  When  the  Baron  spoke 
her  eyes  opened  with  a  look,  first  eager 
and  then  distressful,  but  closed  again. 
We  put  the  old  black  woman  temporarily 
into  her  room  and  my  wife  hurried  to  our 
other  neighbors,  whence  she  was  to  de- 
spatch one  of  their  servants  to  bid  Senda 
come  at  once  to  us.  But  "  no  battle  " — 
have  I  already  used  the  proverb?  She 
gave  the  message  to  the  servant,  but  it 
never  reached  Senda.  Somebody  forgot. 
As  I  sat  by  Fontenette  with  ears  alert  for 
Senda's  coming  and  was  wondering  at 
the  unbroken  silence,  he  opened  his  eyes 
on  me  and  smiled. 

"Ah!  "he  softly  said,  "  thad  was  a 
pleasan'  dream!  " 

"  A  pleasant  dream,  was  it?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  was  having  the  dream  thad 
my  wife  she  was  showing  me  those  rose- 
bushes ;  an'  every  rose-/v/x//  it  had  roses, 
an'  every  rose  it  was  perfect." 

1  leaned  close  and  said  that  he  had 
been  mighty  good  not  to  ask  about  her 
all  these  many  days,  and  that  if  he  would 
engage  to  do  as  well  for  as  long  a  time 
again,  and  to  try  now  to  have  another 
good  dream  I  would  tell  him  that  she  was 
sleeping  and  was  without  any  alarming 
symptoms.  O  lucky  speech  !  It  was  true 
when  it  was  uttered  ;  but  how  soon  the 
hour  belied  it ! 

As  he  obediently  closed  his  eyes,  his 
hand  stole  out  from  the  side  of  the  covers 
and  felt  tor  mine.  1  gave  it,  and  as  he 
kept  it  his  thought  seemed  to  me  to  flow 
into  my  brain.  I  could  feel  him,  as  it 
were,  thinking  of  his  wife,  loving  her 
through  all  the  deeps  of  his  still  nature 
with  seven  yes,  seventy  times  the  pas- 
sion that  I  fancied  would  ever  be  possible 
to  that  young  girl  1  had  seen  a  few  hours 
earlier  showing  her  heart  to  the  world., 
with  falling  hair  and  rending  sobs.      As  he 


lay  thus  trying  to  court  back  his  dream 
of  perfect  roses,  I  had  my  delight  in 
knowing  he  would  never  dream — what 
Senda  saw  so  plainly,  yet  with  such  fault- 
less modesty — that  all  true  love  draws  its 
strength  and  fragrance  from  the  riches  not 
of  the  loved  one's,  but  of  the  lover's  soul. 

His  grasp  had  begun  to  loosen,  when  I 
thought  I  heard  from  the  wife's  room  a 
sudden  sound  that  made  my  mind  flash 
back  to  the  saucer  I  had  failed  to  bring  in. 
It  was  as  though  the  old-fashioned,  un- 
weighted window-sash,  having  been  slight- 
ly lifted,  had  slipped  from  the  fingers  and 
fallen  shut.  I  hearkened,  and  the  next 
instant  there  came  softly  searching  through 
doors,  through  walls,  through  my  own 
flesh  and  blood,  a  long  half-wailing  sigh. 
Fontenette  tightened  on  my  hand,  then 
dropped  it,  and  opening  his  eyes  sharply, 
asked,  "  What  was  that?  " 

"  What  was  what,  old  fellow?  "  I  pre- 
tended to  have  been  more  than  half  asleep 
myself. 

"  Did  I  only  dream  I  'eard  it,  thad 
noise?  " 

"  That  isn't  a  hard  thing  to  do  in  your 
condition,"  I  replied,  with  my  serenest 
smile,  and  again  he  closed  his  eyes.  Yet 
for  two  or  three  minutes  it  was  plain  he 
listened  ;  but  soon  he  forbore  and  began 
once  more  to  slumber.  Then  very  soon  I 
faintly  detected  a  stir  in  the  parlor,  and 
stealing  to  the  door  to  listen  through  the 
dining-room,  came  abruptly  upon  the  old 
black  woman.  Disaster  was  written  on 
her  face  and  when  she  spoke  tears  came 
into  her  eyes. 

"  De  madam  want  you."  she  said,  and 
passed  in  to  take  my  place. 

As  1  went  on  to  the  parlor,  my  wife,  just 
inside  Mrs.  Fontenette's  door  beckoned 
me.  As  1  drew  near  1  made  an  inquiring 
motion  in  the  direction  of  our  neighbor 
across  the  way. 

••  I'm  hopeful,"  was  her  whispered  re- 
ply  ;  "but  —inhere" — she  shook  her  head. 
Just  then  the  new  maid  came  from  our 
house,  and  my  wife  whispered  again — 
"Go  over  quickly  to  the  Baron;  he's  in 
his  room.  'Twas  he  came  for  me.  He'll 
tell  you  all.  But  he'll  not  tell  his  wife, 
and  she  mustn't  know." 

A>  1  ran  across  the  street  I  divined, 
almost  in  full,  what  had  taken  place.  I 
had  noticed  the  possibility  of  some  of  the 
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facts  when  I  had  left  the  Baron  asleep  on 
the  parlor-lounge,  but  they  could  have 
done  no  harm,  even  when  Senda  did  not 
come,  had  it  not  been  for  two  other  facts 
which  I  had  failed  to  foresee  ;  one,  that 
we  had  unwittingly  overtasked  our  will- 
ing old  nurse,  and  in  her  chair  in  Mrs. 
Fontenette's  room  she  was  going  to  fall 
asleep  ;  and  the  other  that  the  entomolo- 
gist would  waken.  And  now  see  what 
a  cunning  trap  the  most  innocent  inten- 
tions may  sometimes  set.  There  was  a 
mirror  in  the  sick  -  room  purposely  so 
placed  that,  with  the  parlor-door  ajar,  the 
watcher,  but  not  the  patient,  could  see  into 
the  parlor,  and  could  be  seen  from  the 
parlor  when  sitting  anywhere  between  the 
mirror  and  the  window  beyond  it.  This 
window  was  the  one  that  looked  into  the 
side  garden.  Purposely,  too,  the  lounge 
had  been  placed  so  as  to  give  and  re- 
ceive these  advantages.  A  candle  stood 
on  the  window's  inner  ledge  and  was 
screened  from  the  unseen  bed,  but  shone 
outward  through  the  window  and  inward 
upon  the  mirror.  The  front  door  of  the 
parlor  opened  readily  to  anyone  within 
or  without  who  knew  enough  to  use  its 
two  latches  at  once,  but  neither  within  nor 
without  to — the  Baron,  say — who  did  not. 

Do  you  see  it  ?  As  he  lay  awake  on 
the  lounge  his  eye  was,  of  course,  drawn 
constantly  to  the  mirror  by  the  reflected 
light  of  the  candle,  and  to  its  images  of  the 
nodding  watcher  and  of  the  window  just 
'beyond.  So  lying  and  gazing,  he  had 
suddenly  beheld  that  which  brought  him 
from  the  lounge  in  an  instant,  net  in  hand, 
and  tortured  to  find  the  front  door — by 
which  he  would  have  run  out  and  around 
to  the  window — fastened  !  What  he  saw 
was  the  moth — the  moth  so  long  unseen — 
now  sipping  at  the  saucer  of  sweet  stuff, 
now  hovering  over  it,  now  lost  in  the 
dark,  and  now  fluttering  up  or  sliding 
down  the  pane,  lured  by  the  beam  of  the 
candle. 

If  he  was  not  to  lose  it,  there  was  but 
one  thing  to  do.  With  his  eyes  fixed  moth- 
mad  on  the  window,  he  glided  in,  passed 
the  two  sleepers,  and  stealthily  lifted  the 
sash  with  one  hand,  the  other  poising  the 
net.  The  moth  dropped  under,  the  net 
swept  after  it,  and  the  sash  slipped  and 
fell.  Mrs.  Fontenette  rose  wildly,  and 
when  she   saw  first  the   old  woman,  half 


starting   from    her    seat    witli     fr  [ 

stare,  and  then  the  entomoloj 

less,  motionless,  and  looming  like  a:. 

parition,  she  gave   that  cry   her   hus 

heard,  and  fell  back  upon  the  pillow   in  a 

convulsion. 

I  found  the  Baron  sitting  on  the 
of  his  bed  like  a  child  trying  to  be  awake 
without  waking.  No,  not  trying  to  i 
be  anything,  but  aimless,  dazed,  silent, 
lost  :  yet  obedient,  automata  ally,  to  every 
request.  I  set  about  getting  him  to  bed 
at  once,  putting  his  clothes  beyond  his 
reach,  and  even  locking  his  balcony  i 
without  a  sign  of  objection  from  him. 
Then  I  left  him  for  a  moment,  and  (ail- 
ing Senda  from  the  nursery  to  the  parlor 
told  her  the  state  of  the  different  patients, 
including  her  husband,  but  without  the 
hows  and  whys  except  that  I  had  found 
him  in  our  garden  with  his  pre<  ious  net. 
"And  now,  as  it  will  soon  be  day,  my 
wife  and  I — with  the  servants  and  others 
— can  take  care  of  the  four.'' 

"  If  I  " — meekly  interrupted  the  sweet 
woman — "vill  ko  for  se  doctors?  I  vill 
ko."     Soon  she  was  off. 

Then  I  went  back  to  her  husband,  and 
finding  his  mood  so  changed  that  he  was 
eager  to  explain  everything,  I  let  him 
talk  ;  which  I  soon  saw  was  a  blunder  ; 
for  he  got  pitifully  excited,  and  wanted  to 
go  over  the  same  ground  again  and  again. 
One  matter  1  was  resolved  to  fix  in  his 
mind  without  delay.  "  Mark  you."  1 
charged  him,  "your  wife  must  never  know 
a  word  of  this  !  " 

"  Eh? — No  " — and  the  next  instant  the 
sick  woman  across  the  way  was  filling 
his  thought:      "  Mine  Gott  !   she  rice 
scaredt  in  t'e  bedt,  choost  so!"   and  up 
he  would  start.     Then   as   I   pressed  him 
down — "  Mine  Gott  !    I  vould  not   ko  in. 
if    I    dhink   she   would    do    dot.      11  mm: 
Hmm!      1  am  sorry.'      Undt  1  tidt  not  t'e 
mawdt  get.      Hmm!      Even   I   tun*', 
vhere  it    iss   gone.      Hmm:    Hmm:    I    am 
sorry!     Undt  dot  door  kit  shtuck!     Hmm: 
Undt    dot    vindow   iss   not    righi    m 
Hmm!      I    tidn't    vant    to    (\o    d 
know?      Hmm:      I  am  sorry:      Ach,  i 
Gott  :   she   rice  oop  scaredt   in    t'e  I 
choost    so:  "       Thus    round    and 
What  to  do  for  him  1  did  not  kn< 
he  grew  quiet,  and  was  as  ^hh\  as  silent, 
when  Senda,  long  before  1  began  to 
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6or  her,  stood  unbonneted  at  my  side  in  a 
soft  glow  of  physical  animation,  her  anxi- 
ety all  hidden  and  with  a  pink  spot  on 
each  cheek.  I  was  startled.  Had  /slept 
—or  had  she  somehow  ridden? 

••  Are  the  street-cars  running  already?" 
1  asked. 

•*  No,"  she  murmured,  producing  a  vial 
and  looking  for  a  glass.  ,L  'Tis  1  haf  been 
running  already.  Sat  iss  not  so  tiresome 
as  to  valk.  Also  it  is  safeh.  I  runned  all 
se  vay.  Vill  you  sose  drops  drop  faw 
me?"  Her  hand  trembled.  I  took  the 
vial  but  did  not  meet  her  glance:  for  I 
was  wondering  if  there  was  anything  in 
the  world  she  could  ask  of  me  that  I 
would  not  do,  and  at  such  a  time  it  is 
good  for  anyone  as  weak  as  I  am  to  look 
at  inanimate  things. 

"  You  got  word  to  all  three  doctors?  " 

''Yes;  "  she  gave  her  chin  the  drollest 
little  twist — "  say  are  all  coming — when 
sey  get  ready." 

That  is  what  they  did;  but  the  first  who 
came,  and  the  second,  brought  fresh  cour- 
age; for  the  Baron — "would  most  likely 
be  all  right  again,  before  the  day  was 
n\  er  "  ;  our  child  was  "  virtually  well  "  ; 
and  from  next  door — "  better  !"  was  the 
rapturous  news.  The  third  physician,  too, 
was  pleased  with  Fontenette's  case,  and 
we  began  at  once  to  send  the  night-watch- 
ers to  their  rest  by  turns.  But  there  the 
gladness  ended.  At  Mrs.  Fontenette's 
bedside  he  asked  no  questions.  In  the 
parlor  he  said  to  us: 

'•  Well     .      .      .   you've  done  your  best 
I've  done  mine     .      .      .      And 
it's  of  no  use." 

"  <  >h,   Doctor!  "   exclaimed  my  wife. 

"Why,  didn't  you  know  it?"  He 
jerked  his  thumb  toward  the  sick-room. 
"  She  knows  it.  She  told  me  she  knew  it, 
with  her  first  glance."  He  pondered.  "1 
wish  she  ware  not  so  near  him.  If  she 
were  only  in  here  -you  see?"  Yes,  we 
saw;  the  two  patients  would  then  be,  on 
their  either  hand,  one  whole  room  apart, 
as  it"  in  two  squares  ^\  a  checker-board 
that  touch  only  at  one  corner.  "Well," 
h  ■  said,  ••  we  nmst  move  her  at  once. 
I'll    show    you    how;      I'll    stay    and    help 

i." 

It  seemed  more  as  though  we  helped 
him  a  very  little  as  we  first  moved  her 
and  then  took  the  light  bedstead  apart,  set 


it  up  again  in  the  parlor,  and  laid  her  in 
it,  all  without  a  noticeable  sound,  and 
with  only  great  comfort  of  mind  to  her — 
for  she  knew  wmy  we  did  it.  Then  I  made 
all  haste  to  my  own  house  again  and  had 
the  relief  to  see,  as  Senda  came  toward 
me  from  her  husband's  room,  that  he  had 
told  her  nothing.  "Veil?"  she  eagerly 
asked. 

"  Well,  Monsieur  Fontenette  is  greatly 
improved!  " 

"O  sat  iss  goodt!  And  se  Madame; 
she,  too,  is  betteh? — a  little? — eh? — 
no-o?  " 

I  said  that  what  the  doctor  had  feared, 
a  "  lesion,"  had  taken  place,  and  that  mere 
was  no  longer  any  hope  of  her  life.  At 
which  she  lighted  up  with  a  lovely  defi- 
ance. 

"Ho-o!  no  long-eh  any  hope!  Yes, 
sare  iss  long-er  any  hope!  \  here  iss  sat 
doctoh?  Sare  shall  be  hope!  Kif  me  sat 
patient!  I  can  keep  se  vatch  of  mine  huss- 
bandt  at  se  same  time.  He  hass  not  a  re- 
lapse! Kif  me  se  patient!  Many  ossehs 
befo'e  I  haf  savedt  vhen  hadt  sose  doctohs 
no  long-eh  any  hope!  Mine  Kott!  vas 
sare  so  much  hope  vhen  she  and  her  huss- 
1  >andt,  mine  sick  hussbandt  and  me  out  of 
se  strheet  took  in?  Vill  you  let  stay  by 
mine  hussbandt  anyhow  a  short  vhile,  one 
of  yo'  so  goodt  sairvants?  "  The  instant 
1  assented  she  flew  down  the  veranda 
Steps,  through  the  garden,  and  out  across 
the  street. 

I  lingered  a  few  moments  with  the  ento- 
mologist before  leaving  him  with  others. 
He  asked  me  only  one  question:  u  1 1mm! 
Hiiim!      I  low  she  iss^  " 

"Why,"  said  I,  brightly,  "I  think  she 
feels  rather  more  comfortable  than  she 
did." 

■•  llniiii!-  Hmm! — [am  sorry  II  mm! 
— Ach!  mine  Gott,  1  am  so  hoongary! — 
Hmm!  1  am  so  dtired  mil  dot  sou-oup 
mult  dose  creckers! — Hmm!  I  vish  I  haf 
vonce  a  whole  pifshtea-ak  undt  a  glahss 
beer  —hmm!  " 

"  Hmm!  "  I  echoed,  "  your  subsequent 
marketing  wouldn't  cost  much."  1  went 
down  town  on  some  imperative  office 
business,  came  back  in  a  cab,  gave  word 
to  be  called  at  such  an  hour,  and  lay 
down.  But  while  I  slept  my  order  was 
countermanded  and  when  I  wakened  it 
was  once  more  midnight.      I  went  to  my 
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open  window  and  heard,  through  his  bal- 
cony door — locked,  now,  and  its  key  in 
my  pocket — the  Baron,  snoring.  Then  I 
sprang  into  my  clothes  and  sped  across 
the  street.  I  went  first  around  to  the 
outer  door  of  the  dining-room,  and  was 
briefly  told  the  best  I  could  have  hoped, 
of  Fontenette.  I  returned  to  the  front 
and  stepped  softly  into  what  had  been 
Mrs.  Fontenette's  room.  Finding  no  one 
in  it  I  waited,  and  when  I  presently  heard 
voices  in  the  other  room,  I  touched  its 
door-knob.  My  wife  came  out,  closed 
the  door  carefully,  and  sank  into  a  sert. 

"  It's  been  a  noble  fight  !  "  she  said, 
smiling  up  through  her  tears.  "When 
the  doctor  came  back  and  saw  how  won- 
derfully the — the  worst — had  been  held 
off,  he  joined  in  the  battle!  He's  been 
here  three  times  since!  " 

"  And  can  it  be  that  she  is  going  to  pull 
through?  '' 

My  wife's  face  went  down  into  her 
hands.  "  O,  no — no.  She's  dying  now 
■ — dying  in  Senda's  arms!  " 

Her  ear,  quicker  than  mine,  heard  some 
sign  within  and  she  left  me.  But  she  was 
back  almost  at  once,  whispering  : 

"  She  knows  you're  here,  and  says  she 
has  a  message  to  her  husband  which  she 
can  give  only  to  you." 

We  gazed  into  each  other's  eyes.  "  Go 
in,"  she  said. 

As  I  entered,  Senda  tenderly  disen- 
gaged herself,  went  out,  and  closed  the 
door. 

I  drew  near  in  silence  and  she  began 
at  once  to  speak,  bidding  me  take  the 
chair  Senda  had  left,  and  with  a  tender 
smile  thanking  me  for  coming.  Then  she 
said,  faintly  and  slowly,  but  with  an  un- 
faltering voice,  "  I  want  you  to  know  one 
or  two  things  so  that  if  it  ever  should  be 
my  husband's  affliction  to  find  out  how 
foolish  and  undutiful  I  have  been,  you  can 
tell  them  to  him.  Tell  him  my  wrong- 
doing was,  from  first  to  last,  almost  to- 
tally— almost  totally " 

"  Do  you  mean — intangible?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  intangible.  Then  if  he  should 
say  that  the  intangible  part  is  the  priceless 
part — the  life,  the  beauty,  the  very  essence 
of  the  whole  matter — isn't  it  strange  that 
we  women  are  slower  than  men  to  see 
that — tell  him  I  saw  it,  saw  it  and  con- 
fessed it  when  for  his  sake  I  was  slipping 


away  from  him  by  stealth  out  of  life  up  to 
my  merciful  Judge.      .     .     .     I  i 

be  saving  these  things  in  their  right  o 
but — tell  him  I  wish   he'd    n 
only  let  him  first  be  sure  the  v, 
him  as  truly  and  deeply  as  he   is  sui 
love  her.      I  find   I've    never  truly  l< 
him  till  now.      If  he  doesn't  know  it  d 
ever  tell  him  ;   but  tell  him   1    died  loving 
him  and  blessing  him — for  the  unearned 
glorious   love  he   gave   me   all   my  days. 
That's    all.     That's    all  to   him.    '  But'  I 
would  like  to    send   one  word   to  " — she 
lifted  her  hand 

"  Across  the  street?  "  I  murmured. 

Her  eyes  said   yes.      "  Tell  him — you 
may  never  see  the  right  time  for  it.  but  if 
you    do — tell   him  1  erayed   his  forg 
ness."      I   shook    my  head.     "  Yes- 
tell  him  so  ;   it  was  far  the  most  my  fault ; 
he  is  such  a  child;  such  a  child  of  nat- 
ure, I  mean.     Tell  him  I   said  it   sounds 
very    pretty  to  call    ourselves    and    < 
other  children  of  nature,  but  we  have  no 
right  to  be  such.     The  word  is  '  Be  thou 
clean,'  and   if  we  are  not  masters  of  nat- 
ure  we  can't   do  it.     Tell  him  that,  will 
you?     And   tell    him  he  has    nothing   to 
grieve  for  ;   1  was  only  a  dangerous  toy, 
and  I  want    him  to  love  the  dear  Father 
for  taking  it  away  from  him  before  he  had 
hurt  himself.      Now  I  am  ready  to   go — 
only — that  hymn  those  black  women — in 
the    cemetery — you   remember?        I've 
made  another  verse  to  it.      You'll  find  it 
— afterward — on    a  sera])    of    paper 
tween   the  leaves   of  my  Bible,      k 
good  poetry,  of  course;  it's  the  only  \ 
1  ever  composed.      May  I    say  it    to 
just  for  my — my  testimony?      It's  tins  : 

Yet    though    I    have    sinned,     Lord,    all     ethers 

above, 
Though  feeble  my  prayers,   Lord;  my    tears   all 

unseen  ; 
I'll    trust    in    thy  love,  Lord;    I'll    trust    in  thy 

love — 

0  I'll  trust  in  thy  love  like  Mary  Mahj 

An  exalted  smile  lighted  her  I 
she  sank  deeper  into  the  pillows 
tried  to  speak  again,  but  her  \ 

1  bent    my    ear     and     she    whis] 
"Senda."  ' 

As  I  beckoned  Senda   in.  my  wife  mo- 
tioned for  me  to   come   to   her  wfc 
stood  at  a  window  whow 
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slightly  lifted  ;  the  same  to  which  the 
moth  had  once  been  lured  by  the  little 
puddle  of  sweet  drink  and  the  candle. 
"J)o  you  want  to  see  a  parable?"  she 
whispered,  and  all  but  blinded  with  tears, 
she  pointed  to  the  lost  moth  lying  half  in 
half  out  of  the  window,  still  beautiful  but 
crushed ;  crushed  with  its  wings  full 
spread,  not  by  anyone's  choice,  but  be- 
cause there  are  so  many  things  in  this  uni- 
verse that  not  even  God  can  help  from 
being  as  they  are. 

At  a  whispered  call  we  turned,  and 
Senda,  in  the  door,  herself  all  tears,  made 
eager  signs  for  us  to  come.  The  last 
summons  had  surprised  even  the  dying. 
We  went  in  noiseless  haste,  and  found  her 
just  relaxing  on  Senda's  arm.  Yet  she 
revived  an  instant;  a  quiver  went  through 
her  frame  like  the  dying  shudder  of  a  but- 
terfly, her  eyes  gazed  appealingly  into 
Senda's.  then  fixed,  and  our  poor  little 
Titania  was  gone. 

The  story  is  nearly  told.  Before  I 
close  let  me  confess  how  heartlessly  I  have 
told  some  portions  of  it.  Pardon  it ;  and 
pardon,  too,  the  self-consciousness  that 
makes  me  beg  not  to  be  remembered  as  I 
seem  to  myself  in  the  tale — a  tiptoeing, 
peeping  figure  prowling  by  night  after  un- 
due revelations,  and  using  them — to  the 
humiliation  of  souls  cleaner  than  mine 
could  ever  pretend  to  be.  Next  day,  by 
stealth  again,  we  buried  the  little  rose- 
lady,  unknown  to  her  husband.  We 
could  not  keep  the  fact  long  from — the 
other,  for  he  was  up  and  a  1  tout  the  house 
again.  Nor  was  there  equal  need.  So 
when  we  had  done  it  1  told  him,  but  with- 
out giving  any  part  of  her  message — I 
couldn't  do  it!  I  just  said  she  had  left 
us.  His  eye  did  not  moisten,  but  he 
paled,  trembled,  wiped  his  brow.  Then  1 
handed  him  the  crushed  moth,  and  he  was 
his  convalescent  self  again.  "  I  hum  !  — 
Dot  iss  a  pity  she  kit  smashed  ;  I  titn't 
vant  to  do  dot." 

1  thought  maybe  he  felt  more  than  he 
showed,  lor  he  fretted  to  be  allowed  to 
take  a  walk  alone  beyond  the  gate  and 
the  comer.  With  some  misgivings  his 
Wife  let  him  go,  and  when  she  was  almost 
anxious  enough  over  his  tardy  stay  to 
Start  after  him  In-  came  back  looking  very 
much  better.  Hut  the  next  morning,  when 
we  found  him  in  the  burning  fever  of  an 


unmistakable  relapse,  he  confessed  that 
the  German  keeper  of  an  eating- stall  in 
the  neighboring  market,  for  his  hunger's 
and  the  Fatherland's  sake,  had  treated 
him  to  his  "  whole  pifshtea-ak  undt  glahss 
be-eh."  He  lived  only  a  few  days. 
Through  all  his  deliriums  he  hunted  but- 
terflies and  beetles,  and  died  insensible  to 
his  wife's  endearments,  repeating  the  Latin 
conjugations  of  his  inconceivable  box- 
hood. 

So  they  both,  caterpillar  and  rose,  were 
gone  ;  but  the  memory  of  them  stays,  green 
— yes,  and  fragrant — not  alone  with  Fon- 
tenette,  and  not  only  with  Senda  besides, 
but  with  us  also.  How  often  I  recall  the 
talks  on  theology  I  had  used  sometimes  to 
let  myself  fall  into  with  the  little  unsuc- 
cessful mistress  of  "rose-es,"  who  first 
brought  the  miser  of  knowledge  into  our 
garden,  and  whenever  I  do  so  I  wonder, 
and  wonder,  and  lose  my  bearings  and  rind 
and  lose  them  again,  and  wonder  and 
wonder — what  God  has  done  with  the 
entomologist. 

We  never  had  to  tell  Fontenette  that 
he  was  widowed.  We  had  only  to  be 
long  enough  silent,  and  when  he  ceased, 
for  a  time,  to  get  better,  and  rather  lost 
the  strength  he  had  been  gaining,  and  on 
entering  his  room  we  found  him  always 
with  his  face  to  the  wall,  we  saw  that  he 
knew.  So  for  his  sake  I  was  glad  when 
one  day,  without  facing  round  to  me,  his 
hand  tightened  on  mine  in  a  wild  tremor 
and  he  groaned,  "Tell  it  me — tell  it."  I 
told  it.  I  thought  it  well  to  give  him  one 
of  her  messages  and  withhold  the  rest, 
like  the  unscrupulous  friend  I  always  try 
to  be;  and  when  he  had  heard  quite 
through — "Tell  him  1  died  loving  him 
and  blessing  him  for  the  unearned  glori- 
ous love  he  gave  me  all  our  days" — he 
made  as  if  to  say  the  word  was  beyond 
all  his  deserving,  turned  upon  his  face,  and 
soaked  the  pillow  with  his  tear*,  but 
from  that  day  he  began  slowly  but  steadi- 
ly to  get  well. 

We  kept  Senda  with  us  as  long  as  we 
could,  and  when  at  length  she  put  her  foot 
down  so  that  you  might  have  heard  it — 
say  like  the  dropping  of  a  nut  in  the  wood 
— and  declared  that  go  she  must — must — 
must  !  we  first  laughed,  then  scoffed,  and 
then  grew  violent,  and  the  battle  forced  her 
backward.      But   when  we  tried  to  salary 
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her  to  stay,  she  laughed,  scoffed,  grew  vio- 
lent, and  retook  her  entrenchments.  And 
then,  when  she  offered  the  ultimatum  that 
we  must  take  pay  for  keeping  her,  we  took 
our  turn  again  at  the  three  forms  of  dem- 
onstration, and  a  late  moon  rose  upon  a 
drawn  battle.  Since  then  we  have  learned 
to  count  it  one  of  our  dearest  rights  to  get 
"  put  out  "  at  Senda's  outrageous  reason- 
ableness, but  she  doesn't  fret,  for  "  sare  is 
neveh  any  sundeh  viss  se  lightening." 

The  issue  of  this  first  contest  was  de- 
cided the  next  day  by  Fontenette,  still  on 
his  bed  of  convalescence.  "  Can  }  raise 
enough  money  in  yo'  office  to  go  at 
France?  " 

"You  can  raise  twice  enough,  Fonte- 
nette, if  it's  to  try  to  bring  back  some  new 
business." 

"  Well — yes,  'tis  for  that.  Of  co'se, 
besides " 

"  Yes,  I  know  :  of  course." 

"  But  tha'z  what  puzzle'  me.  What  I'm 
going  do  with  that  house  heah,  whilse  I'm 
yondeh  !  I  wou'n'  sell  it — ah,  no  !  I 
wou'n'  sell  one  of  those  roses  !  An'  no 
mo'  I  wou'n'  rent  it.  Tha's  a  monument, 
that  house  heah,  you  know?  " 

"Yes,  I  know."  He  never  found  out 
how  well  I  knew.  "  Fontenette,  I'll  tell 
you  what  to  do  with  it." 

"  No,  you  don't  need  ;  I  know  whad 
thad  is.  An'  thaz  the  same  I  want — me. 
Only — you  thing  thad  wou'n'  be  asking 
her  too  much  troub'  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed.  There's  nothing  else 
you  could  name  that  she'd  be  so  glad  to 
do." 

When  I  told  Senda  I  had  said  that,  the 
tears  stood  in  her  eyes.  "  Ah,  sat  vass 
ri-ight !  O,  sare  shall  neveh  a  veed  be  in 
sat  karten  two  dayss  oldt  !  An'  sose 
roses — sey  shall  be  pairfect  ever'  vun  !  " 

As  perfect  as  roses  every  one  were  her 
words  kept.  And  Fontenette  got  his  new 
business  but  could  not  come  back  that 
year,  nor  the  second,  nor  the  third.  The 
hitherside  of  his  affairs  he  assigned  for  the 
time  to  a  relative,  a  very  young  fellow,  but 
ever  so  capable — "a  hustler,"  as  our  fat 
friend  would  say  in  these  days.  We 
missed  the  absentee  constantly,  but  for- 
gave his  detention  the  easier  because  in- 
cidentally he  was  clearing  up  a  matter 
of  Senda's  over  there,  in  which  certain 
displeased  kindred  had  overreached  her. 


Also  because  of  his  letters  to  her;  \\ 
she  so  often  did  us  the  honor  to  shoi 

The  first  few  were  brief,  form;:  olor- 

less  ;  but  after  some  time  they  began  to 
take  on  grace  after  grace,  until  at  length 
we  had  to  confess  that  to  have  known  him 
only  as  we  had  known  him  hitherto  would 
have  been  to  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
reverse  of  the  tapestry,  and  never  fully  to 
have  seen  the  excellence  of  his  mind  or  the 
modest  nobility  of  his  spirit.  Frequently 
we  felt  very  sure  we  saw  also  that  no  small 
share  of  their  captivating  glow  was  refle<  t- 
ed  from  Senda's  replies  —  of  which  she 
never  would  tell  us  a  word.  The  faults  in 
his  written  English  were  surprisingly  few, 
and  to  our  minds  only  the  more  endeared 
it  and  him.  Maybe  we  were  not  judicial 
critics.  Yet  we  could  pass  strictures,  and 
as  the  months  lengthened  out  into  years 
these  winged  proxies  stirred  up,  on  our 
side  of  the  street,  a  profound  and  ever- 
growing impatience.  O.  yes,  every  letter 
was  a  garden  of  beautiful  thoughts,  still  ; 
but  think  of  it  !  pansics  where  roses  might 
have  been  ;  and  a  garden  wherein  the 
nightingale  never  sang. 

On  a  certain  day  of  All  Saints,  the  fourth 
after  the  scourge,  Senda  sat  at  tea  with  us. 
Our  mood  was  chastened,  but  peaceful. 
We  had  come  from  visiting  at  the  sunset 
hour  the  cemetery  where  in  the  morning 
the  two  women  and  our  old  nurse  had 
decked  the  tombs  of  our  dead  with  flowers. 
I  had  noticed  that  at  no  tomb  front  were 
these  tokens  piled  more  abundantly,  or 
more  beautifully  or  fragrantly,  than  at 
those  of  Flora  and  the  entomologist  ;  it 
was  always  so.  I  had  remarked  this 
the  spot,  and  Senda,  with  her  rearranging 
touch  still  caressing  their  splendid  ma 
replied, 

"  So! — Veil — I  hope  siss  shall  minevork 
and  mine  pleasure  be  until  mineself  1  shall 
fade  like  se  floweh." 

I  inwardly  resented  the  speech,  but  said 
nothing.      I  suppose  it  was  over  my  head. 
Now,  at  the  table,  she  explained  as  to  i  er- 
tain  costlv  blooms  about  which    1  hail  in- 
quired, that  they  were  Fontem 
offering,  for  which  he  always  sent  tin 
chase  money  ahead  of  time  and  wit! 
tailed   requests.      Whereat,  rememk 
how  she  had  formerly  glazed   and  gi 
the  Entomologist's  untnrift,  1    remai 
one-fourth  in  play,  three-fourths  in 
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"  A  good  plain  business  man  isn't  the  least 
noble  work  of  God,  after  all." 

"  No,"  said  Senda,  without  Looking  up; 
and,  after  a  long,  meditative  breath,  she- 
added,  very  slowly.,  "  se  koot  Kott  makes 
not  all  men  for  se  same  high  calling.  If 
Kott  make  a  man  to  do  no  betteh  san 
make  a  living  or  a  fawtune,  it  iss  right  for 
se  man  to  make  it ;  se  man  iss  not  to  blame. 
And  now  I  vant  to  tell  you  se  news  of 
sat  letteh  from " 

"  The  other  side,"  we  suggested,  and  in- 
vited her  smile,  but  without  success. 

"  Yes,  from  se  osseh  si-ide ;  sat  letteh 
vhat  you  haf  brought  me  since  more  as  a 
veek  <7go ;  and  also  vhy  I  haf  not  sat  let- 
teh given  you  to  read.  Sat  iss — if  you 
like  to  know — yes? — Veil,  sen  I  vill  tell 
you.  And  sare  are  two  sings  to  tell.  Se 
fairst  is  a  ve'y  small,  but  se  secondt  iss  a 
ve'y  lahge.  And  se  fairst  is  sat  that  / 
am  now  se  Countess. 

''So?  you  are  glad?  I  sank  you  ve'y 
much.  I  sink  sat  iss  not  much  trouble — 
to  be  a  countess — inAme'ica?  .  .  .  Se 
secondt  sing  " — here  a  servant  entered,  and, 
it  seemed  to  me,  never  would  go  out,  but 
Senda  waited  till  we  were  again  alone — 
"se  secondt,  pahdon  me,  1  sink  I  shall  bet- 
teh se  secondt  sing  divide  again  into  two 
aw  sree.  And  se  fairst  is  sat  Monsieur 
Fontenette  vill  like  ve'y — ve'y  much  to 
come  home — now — right  avay." 

We   lifted   hands   to   clap   and  opened 


mouths  to  hoorah,  but  she  raised  a  warn- 
ing hand. 

"  No,  vait — if  you  pleass.  .  .  .  Se 
secondt  of  sose  two  or  sree  sings — is  sat 
— he — Monsieur  Fontenette  —  hass  ask 
me — "  Our  hearts  rose  slowly  into  our 
throats — "  Ze  vun  qvestion  to  vich  sare 
can  be  only — se — vun — answeh."  At 
this  we  gulped  our  breath  like  school- 
girls and  glowed,  but  the  more  show  we 
made  of  hopeful  and  pleading  smiles,  the 
more  those  dear  eyes,  so  seldom  wet,  rilled 
up  with  tears.  "  But  he  sinks  sare  can 
two  answehs  be,  and  he  like  to  heah  which 
is  se  answeh  I  shall  gif  him,  so  he  shall 
know  if  he  shall  come — now — aw  if  he 
shall  come — neveh.  O  my  sweet  friend," 
— to  my  wife,  down  whose  face  the  salt 
drops  stole  unhindered — "  sare  iss  nossing 
fzw  you  to  cry."  She  smiled  heroically. 
I  could  be  silent  no  longer. 

"Senda,  what  have  you  answered?  " 
"I  haf  answered"- — her  lips  quivered 
till  she  gnawed  them  cruelly — "  I  am  sor- 
ry to  take  such  a  so  long  time  to  tell  you 
sat — but — I — I  find  sat — ve'y  hahd — to 
tell."  She  smiled  and  gnawed  her  lips 
again.  "  I  haf  answered — do  you  sink,  my 
deah,  sat  siss  is  ri-ight  to  tell  the  ve'y 
vords  sat  1  haf  toldt  him? — yes? — veil — 
he  tell  me  I  shall  se  answeh  make  in  vun 
vord — is  sat  not  like  a  man?  But  I  had  to 
take  six.  And  sey  are  sese :  1  cannot 
vhispeh  across  se  ocean." 


THE    END. 
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WINDOWS   and   windows   .staring   blank   acn 

And  eave-brows  frowning  on   the  cancmed  day- 

Oh,  leave  oft"  delving  in  this  empty  fqss  ! 
The   blue  above  leads  on   the  eternal   way. 
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^IMONG  regions  which  Stevenson  at  one  time  or  another  of  his  life  fre- 
quented, and  whence  he  held  abundant  correspondence  with  his  frier 
was  the  Provencal  coast  of  Trance,  from  Marseilles  to  Mentone.  As 
early  as  1863-64  and  1864-65,  in  his  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  years, 
he  had  spent  parts  of  two  winters  at  the  latter  place,  whither  his  fam- 
ily had  repaired  for  the  sake  of  his  mother's  health  ;  had  been  driven 
along  the  Corniche  Road  ;  and  had  warmed  his  boyish  heart  with  a  full  draught  of  that 
South  which  often  afterward  so  much  allured  him  when  winds  were  bitter  and  the 
skies  scowled  at  home.  Ten  years  later,  at  the  beginning  of  November,  1  S 7 3 ,  an 
ominous  breakdown  of  health  and  nerves  caused  him,  as  related  in  our  last  number, 
to.be  sent  again  to  the  same  coast  for  recovery,  and  this  time  alone.  The  following 
letters — some  to  his  father  and  mother,  some  to  the  same  friend  who  had  receiv< 
much  of  his  confidence  from  Edinburgh  in  the  preceding  months,  some  to  hi:-,  con- 
temporary and  companion,  Mr.  C.  Baxter — are  samples  of  many  which  tell  of  his  life 
and  doings  during  these  invalid  days.  They  were  the  days  marked  in  the  hist' 
his  early  literary  efforts  by  the  essay,  "  Ordered  South  ;  "  and  the  reader  will  rind 
some  of  the  most  expressive  and  deeply  felt  phrases  of  that  essay  starting  from  under 
his  pen  in  this  familiar  correspondence.  The  first  letter  describes  his  approach  to  the 
South,  and  the  awakening  of  old  memories  in  his  mind. 

Sidney  Colvin. 


Avignon  [November,  1873]. 

My  Dear  Friend. — I  have  just  read 
your  letter  upon  the  top  of  the  hill  beside 
the  Church  and  Castle.  The  whole  air 
was  filled  with  sunset  and  the  sound  of 
bells  ;  and  I  wish  I  could  give  you  the 
least  notion  of  the  southermuss  and  Pro- 
vengaHty  of  all  that  I  saw. 

I  cannot  write  while  I  am  travelling  ; 
c'est  un  dcfaut ;  but  so  it  is.  I  must  have 
a  certain  feeling  of  being  at  home,  and 
my  head  must  have  time  to  settle.  The 
new  images  oppress  me,  and  I  have  a 
fever  of  restlessness  on  me.  You  must 
not  be  disappointed  at  such  shabby  let- 
ters ;  and  besides,  remember  my  poor 
head  and  the  fanciful  crawling  in  the 
spine. 

I  am  back  again  in  the  stage  of  think- 
ing there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  me, 
which  is  a  good  sign  ;  but  I  am  wretched- 
ly nervous.  Anything  like  rudeness  I  am 
simply  babyishly  afraid  of  ;  and  noises, 
and     especially     the     sounds    of     certain 


voices,  are  the  devil  to  me.  A  blind  poet 
whom  I  found  selling  his  immortal  works 
in  the  streets  of  Sens,  captivated  me  with 
the  remarkable  equable  strength  and 
sweetness  of  his  voice  :  and  I  Listened  a 
long  while  and  bought  some  of  the  poems  ; 
and  now  this  voice,  after  I  had  th 
thoroughly  into  my  head,  proved  false 
metal  and  a  really  bad  and  horrible  voice 
at  bottom.  It  haunted  me  some  time, 
but  I  think  I  am  done  with  it  now. 

I   hope  you  don't  dislike  n  bad 

style  like  this  as  much  as  1  do  writing  it  :  it 
hurts  me  when  neither  words  nor 
fall  into  their  places,  much  »uld  hurt 

you  to  sing  when  you  had  a  bad  cold  and 
your  voice  deceived  you  and  missed  e\  en- 
other  note.    I  do  feel  so  inclined  I 
the  pen   and   write    no    more  ;   and    here 
apropos  begins  my  back. 

Same  d 

It  blows  to-night  from  the   north  d 
the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  and  e  \  er) : 
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so  cold  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  in- 
dulge in  a  fire.  There  is  a  fine  crackle 
and  roar  of  burning  wood  in  the  chimney 
which  is  very  homely  and  companionable, 
though  it  does  seem  to  postulate  a  town 
all  white  with  snow  outside. 

I  have  bought  Sainte-Beuve's  Chateau- 
briand and  am  immensely  delighted  with 
the  critic.  What  a  miraculous  ideal  of 
literary  demerit  Chateaubriand  is  !  Of 
course,  he  is  clever  to  the  last  degree  ; 
but  he  is  such  a  liar  that  I  cannot  away 
with  him.  He  is  more  antipathetic  to  me 
than  any  one  else  in  the  world. 

I  begin  to  wish  myself  arrived  to-night. 
Travelling,  when  one  is  not  quite  well, 
has  a  good  deal  of  unpleasantness.  One 
is  easily  upset  by  cross  incidents,  and 
wants  that  belle-humeur  and  spirit  of  ad- 
venture that  makes  a  pleasure  out  of  what 
is  unpleasant. 

Tuesday,  November  nth. 

There  !  There's  a  date  for  you.  I 
shall  be  in  Mentone  for  my  birthday,  with 
plenty  of  nice  letters  to  read.  I  went  away 
across  the  Rhone  and  up  the  hill  on  the 
other  side  that  I  might  see  the  town  from 
a  distance.  Avignon  followed  me  with  its 
bells  and  drums  and  bugles  ;  for  the  old 
city  has  no  equal  for  multitude  of  such 
noises.  Crossing  the  bridge  and  seeing 
the  brown  turbid  water  foam  and  eddy 
about  the  piers,  one  could  scarce  believe 
one's  eyes  when  one  looked  down  the 
stream  and  saw  the  smooth  blue  mirroring 
tree  and  hill.  Over  on  the  other  side,  the 
sun  beat  down  so  furiously  on  the  white 
road  that  I  was  glad  to  keep  in  the  shad- 
ow and,  when  the  occasion  offered,  to 
turn  aside  among  the  olive  yards.  It  was 
nine  years  and  six  months  since  1  had 
been  in  an  olive  yard.  I  found  myself 
much  changed,  not  so  gay,  but  wiser  and 
more  happy.  I  read  your  letter  again, 
and  sat  awhile  looking  down  over  the 
tawny  plain  and  at  the  fantastic  outline  of 

the  eitv.       The    hills   seemed    just    fainting 

into  the  sky  ;  even  the  great  peak  above 
( larpentras  ( I  .ord  knows  how  many  metres 

above  the  sea)  seemed  unsubstantial  and 
thin  in  the  breadth  and  potency  of  the 
sunshine. 

I  should  like  to  stay  longer  here,  hut  I 
can't.  1  am  driven  forward  by  restless- 
ness, and  leave  this  afternoon   about  two. 


I  am  just  going  out  now  to  visit  again  the 
church,  castle,  and  hill,  for  the  sake  of 
the  magnificent  panorama,  and  besides, 
because  it  is   the    friendliest   spot   in   all 


Avignon  to  me. 


MARSEILLES,  same  evening. 
You  cannot  picture  to  yourself  anything 
more  steeped  in  hard  bright  sunshine  than 
the  view  from  the  hill.  The  immovable 
inky  shadow  of  the  old  bridge  on  the  fleet- 
ing surface  of  the  yellow  river  seemed 
more  solid  than  the  bridge  itself.  Just  in 
the  place  where  I  sat  yesterday  evening 
a  shaven  man  in  a  velvet  cap  was  study- 
ing music — evidently  one  of  the  singers 
for  La  Muette  de  Portici  at  the  theatre  to- 
night. I  turned  back  as  1  went  away  : 
the  white  Christ  stood  out  in  strong  relief 
on  his  brown  cross  against  the  blue  sky,  and 
the  four  kneeling  angels  and  four  lanterns 
grouped  themselves  about  the  foot  with  a 
symmetry  that  was  almost  laughable  ;  the 
musician  read  on  at  his  music,  and  counted 
time  with  his  hand,  on  the  stone  step. 

Men  kim:,  November  12th. 

My  first  enthusiasm  was  on  rising  at 
Orange  and  throwing  open  the  shutters. 
Such  a  great  living  flood  of  sunshine 
poured  in  upon  me,  that  1  confess  to  hav- 
ing danced  and  expressed  my  satisfaction 
aloud  ;  in  the  middle  of  which  the  boots 
came  to  the  door  with  hot  water,  to  my 
great  confusion. 

To-day  has  been  one  long  delight,  com- 
ing to  a  magnificent  climax  on  my  arrival 
here.  1  gave  up  my  baggage  to  an  hotel 
porter  and  set  off  to  walk  at  once.  1  was 
somewhat  confused  as  yet  .is  to  my  direc- 
tions, for  the  station  of  course'  wa>>  new 
to  me,  ami  the  hills  had  not  sufficiently 
opened  out  to  let  me  recognise  the  peaks. 
Suddenly,  as  1  was  going  forward  slowly 
in  this  confusion  of  mind,  I  was  met  by  a 
ureal  volley  of  odors  out  of  the  lemon  and 
orange  gardens,  and  the  past  linked  on  to 
the  present,  and  in  a  moment,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  whole  scene  fell 
before  me  into  order,  and  I  was  at  home. 
J  nearly  danced  again. 

I  suppose  I  must  send  off  this  to-night 
to  notify  my  arrival  in  safety  and  good- 
humor  and.  I  think,  good  health,  before 
relapsing  into  the  old  weekly  vein.  I 
hope    this    time   to    send   you    a    weekly 
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dose  of  sunshine  from  the  south,  instead 
of  the  jet  of  snell  Edinburgh  east  wind 
that  used  to  was. — Ever  your  faithful 
friend,  R.  L.  S. 

Mentone,  November  13,  1873. 
My  Dear  Mother, — The  Place  is  not 
where  I  thought ;  it  is  about  where  the  old 
Post  Office  was.  The  Hotel  de  Londres 
is  no  more  an  hotel.  I  have  found  a 
charming  room  in  the  Hotel  du  Pavilion, 
just  across  the  road  from  the  Prince's 
Villa  :  it  has  one  window  to  the  south  and 
one  to  the  east,  with  a  superb  view  of 
Mentone  and  the  hills,  to  which  I  move 
this  afternoon.  In  the  old  great  Place, 
there  is  a  kiosque  for  the  sale  of  news- 
papers ;  a  string  of  omnibuses  (perhaps 
thirty)  go  up  and  down  under  the  plane- 
trees  of  the  Turin  Road  on  the  occasion 
of  each  train ;  the  Promenade  has  crossed 
both  streams,  and  bids  fair  to  reach  the 
Cap  St.  Martin.  The  old  Chapel  near 
Freeman's  house  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Gorbio  valley  is  now  entirely  submerged 
under  a  shining  new  villa,  with  pavilion  an- 
nexed ;  over  which,  in  all  the  pride  of  oak 
and  chestnut  and  divers-colored  marbles, 
I  was  shown  this  morning  by  the  obliging 
proprietor.  The  Prince's  Palace  itself  is 
rehabilitated,  and  shines  afar  with  white 
window-curtains  from  the  midst  of  a  gar- 
den, all  trim  borders  and  greenhouses  and 
carefully  kept  walks.  On  the  other  side, 
the  villas  are  more  thronged  together,  and 
they  have  arranged  themselves,  shelf  after 
shelf,  behind  each  other.  I  see  the  glim- 
mer of  new  buildings,  too,  as  far  eastward 
as  Grimaldi  ;  and  a  viaduct  carries  (I  sup- 
pose) the  railway  past  the  mouth  of  the 
bone  caves.  F.  Bacon  (Lord  Chancellor) 
made  the  remark  that  "  Time  was  the 
greatest  innovator :"  it  is  perhaps  as  mean- 
ingless a  remark  as  was  ever  made  ;  but 
as  Bacon  made  it,  I  suppose  it  is  better 
than  any  that  I  could  make.  Does  it  not 
seem  as  if  things  were  fluid  ?  They  are 
displaced  and  altered  in  ten  years  so  that 
one  has  difficulty,  even  with  a  memory  so 
very  vivid  and  retentive  for  that  sort  of 
thing  as  mine,  in  identifying  places  where 
one  lived  a  long  while  in  the  past,  and 
which  one  has  kept  piously  in  mind  during 
all  the  interval.  Nevertheless,  the  hills,  I 
am  glad  to  say,  are  unaltered  ;  though  I 
daresay  the  torrents  have  given  them  many 


a  shrewd  scar,  and  the  rains  and  thaws 
dislodged  many  a  boulder  from  their 
heights,  if  one  were  only  keen  enough  to 
perceive  it.  The  sea  makes  the  same 
noise  in  the  shingle  ;  and  the  lemon  and 
orange  gardens  still  discharge  in  the  still 
air  their  fresh  perfume  ;  and  the  people 
have  still  brown  comely  faces  ;  and  the 
Pharmacie   Gros   still    dispens  glish 

medicines;  and  the  invalids  (eheu /)  still 
sit  on  the  promenade  and  trifle  with  their 
fingers  in  the  fringes  of  shawls  and  wrap- 
pers ;  and  the  shop  of  Pascal  Amarante 
still,  in  its  present  bright  consummate 
flower  of  aggrandisement  and  new  paint, 
offers  everything  that  it  has  entered  into 
people's  hearts  to  wish  for  in  the  idleness 
of  a  sanatorium;  and  the  "Chateau  des 
Morts  "  is  still  at  the  top  of  the  town  ; 
and  the  fort  and  the  jetty  are  still  at  the 
foot,  only  there  are  now  two  jetties  ;  and 
— I  am  out  of  breath.  (To  be  continued 
in  our  next.) 

For  myself,  I  have  come  famously 
through  the  journey  ;  and  as  I  have  writ- 
ten this  letter  (for  the  first  time  for  ever 
so  long)  with  ease  and  even  pleasure,  I 
think  my  head  must  be  better.  I  am  still 
no  good  at  coming  down  hills  or  stairs  ; 
and  my  feet  are  more  consistently  cold 
than  is  quite  comfortable.  But,  these 
apart,  I  feel  well ;  and  in  good  spirits  all 
round. 

I  have  written  to  Nice  for  letters,  and 
hope  to  get  them  to-night.  Continue  to 
address  Poste  Restante.  Take  care  of 
yourselves. 

This  is  my  birthday,  by  the  way.  Ever 
your  affectionate  son, 

R.  1..  Stevens 

Mentone,  Sunday,  November,  1873. 
My  Dear  Friend, — I  sat  a  long  while 
up   among   the   olive   yards   to-day   at    a 
favorite  corner  where  one  has  a   fair  view 
down  the  valley  and  on  to  the   blue  floor 
of  the  sea.      I  had  a  Horace  with  me  and 
read  a  little  ;   but  Horace,  when  you  try  to 
read  him  fairly  under  the  open   heaven, 
sounds  urban,  and  you  find   somethii 
the  escaped  townsman  in  his  descripl 
of  the  country,  just  as  somebody  said  that 
Morris's   sea-pieces   were   all    taken    I 
the  coast.     I  tried  for  long  to  hit  upon  some 
language  that  might   catch  ever  so  faint- 
ly the  indefinable  shifting  color  of  olive 
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Leaves;  and  above  all,  the  changes  and 
little  silverings  that  pass  over  them,  like 
blushes  over  a  face,  when  the  wind  tosses 
great  branches  to  and  fro;  but  the  Muse 
was  not  favorable.  A  few  birds,  scattered 
here  and  there  at  wide  intervals  on  either 
side  of  the  valley,  sang  the  little  broken 
songs  of  late  autumn  ;  and  there  was  a 
great  stir  of  insect  life  in  the  grass  at  my 
feet.  The  path  up  to  this  coign  of  van- 
tage, where  1  think  1  shall  make  it  a  habit 
to  ensconce  myself  awhile  of  a  morning, 
is  for  a  little  while  common  to  the  peasant 
and  a  little  clear  brooklet.  It  is  pleasant, 
in  the  tempered  grey  daylight  of  the  olive 
shadows,  to  see  the  people  picking  their 
way  among  the  stones  and  the  water  and 
the  brambles ;  the  women  especially,  with 
the  weights  poised  on  their  heads  and 
walking  all  from  the  hips  with  a  certain 
graceful  deliberation. 

This  thin  paper  utterly  baffles  and  dis- 
concerts me ;  it  is  like  trying  to  write  upon 
vapor.  O  that  1  had  a  pen  of  iron  !  The 
good  prophet  was  probably  in  some  simi- 
lar strait. 

Monday. 

To-day  there  was  a  coldish  wind  and  I 
took  refuge  up  a  valley.  Great  patches 
of  reeds  and  a  good  many  cypresses  give 
somewhat  of  an  Oriental  look  to  this  val- 
ley. In  the  path,  winding  up  by  some- 
thing between  steps  and  a  paved  incline, 
between  old  walls  tufted  with  green  and 
discolored  with  rain,  I  met  a  curious  little 
group  coming  down.  On  the  back  of 
one  of  the  great  Mentonese  asses  (more 
like  mules)  were  slung  two  kegs,  and  be- 
tween the  kegs]  sitting  royally,  upright 
and  well  back,  and  with  her  feet  thrust 
straight  before  her  almost  on  to  the  ass's 
head,  a  girl.  As  the  whole  pile  swayed 
with  every  step  of  the  ass  there  was 
something  very  strange  about  the  look  of 
it  all. 

Tuesday. 
and  very  little 
but    to-day    I 
I    have    been 

to  Nice  to-day  to  see  Dr.  Bennett;  he 
agrees  with  Clark  that  there  is  no  disease; 
but  1  finished  up  my  day  with  a  lament- 
able exhibition  of  weakness.  I  could  not 
remember  French,  or  al  least  1  was  afraid 
to  go  into  any  place  lest  I  should  not  be 
able  to  remember  it,  and  so  could  not  tell 


I  have  written  des  rien&- 
oi   them      f<  >r    two    daws  ; 
must  say  something  more. 


when  the  train  wain.  At  last  I  crawled  up  to 
the  station  and  sat  down  on  the  steps  and 
just  steeped  myself  there  in  the  sunshine 
until  the  evening  began  to  fall  and  the 
air  to  grow  chilly.  This  long  rest  put  me 
all  right :  and  I  came  home  here  trium- 
phantly and  ate  dinner  well. 

Thursday. 

I  am  to-day  quite  recovered  and  got 
into  Mentone  to-day  for  a  book,  which  is 
quite  a  creditable  walk.  As  an  intellect- 
ual being  I  have  not  yet  begun  to  re-ex- 
ist; my  immortal  soul  is  still  very  nearly 
extinct  ;  but  we  must  hope  the  best.  It 
was  good  of  you  to  write  to  me  at  all 
when  you  were  in  such  distress  :  please 
remember  in  future  not  to  write  me  a  long 
wearying  letter  (I  mean  wearying  to  the 
writer,  you  know),  but  just  drop  a  curtsey 
to  me  and  say  good-morning.  You  must 
excuse  me  if  my  letters' are  not  interesting 
— I  am  so  stupid.  Now,  do  take  warn- 
ing by  me.  1  am  set  up  by  a  beneficent 
providence  at  the  corner  of  the  road,  to 
warn  you  to  flee  from  the  hebetude  that 
is  to  follow.  Iking  sent  to  the  South  is 
not  much  good  unless  you  take  your  soul 
with  you,  you  see  ;  and  my  soul  is  rarely 
with  me  here.  I  don't  see  much  beauty. 
I  have  lost  the  key  ;  1  can  only  be  placid 
and  inert,  and  see  the  bright  days  go  past 
uselessly  one  after  another  ;  therefore 
don't  talk  foolishly  with  your  mouth  any 
more  about  getting  liberty  by  being  ill  and 
going  south  vtd  the  sick-bed.  It  is  not 
the  old  free-born  bird  that  gets  thus  to 
freedom  ;  but  1  know  not  what  mana- 
cled and  hide-bound  spirit,  incapable  of 
pleasure,  the  clay  of  a  man.  Go  south  ! 
Why,  1  saw  more  beauty  with  my  eyes 
healthfully  alert  to  see  in  two  wet  windy 
February  afternoons  in  Scotland  than  1 
can  see  in  my  beautiful  olive  gardens  and 
grey  hills  in  a  whole  week  in  my  low  and 
lost  estate,  as  the  shorter  catechism  puts 
it  somewhere.  It  is  a.  pitiable  blindness, 
this  blindness  of  the  soul  ;  I  hope  it  may 
not  be  long  with  me.  So  remember  to 
keep  well  ;  and  remember  rather  anything 
than  not  to  keep  well  :  and  again  I  say. 
anything  rather  than  not  to  keep  well. 

Not  that  1  am  unhappy,  mind  you.  I 
have  found  the  words  already — placid  and 
inert,  that  is  what  1  am.  1  sit  in  the  sun 
and    enjoy    the    tingle  all  over  me,  and   1 
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am  cheerfully  ready  to  concur  with  any 
one  who  says  that  this  is  a  beautiful  place, 
and  I  have  a  sneaking  partiality  for  the 
newspapers,  which  would  be  all  very  well, 
if  one  had  not  fallen  from  heaven  and 
were  not  troubled  with  some  reminiscence 
of  the  ineffable^  aurorc. 

To  sit  by  the  sea  and  to  be  conscious 
of  nothing  but  the  sound  of  the  waves 
and  the  sunshine  over  all  your  body,  is 
not  unpleasant ;  but  I  was  an  Archangel 
once. 

Friday. 

If  you  know  how  old  I  felt !  I  am  sure 
this  is  what  age  brings  with  it — this  care- 
lessness, this  disenchantment,  this  contin- 
ual bodily  weariness.  I  am  a  man  of 
seventy  :  O  Medea,  kill  me,  or  make  me 
young  again  ! 

To-day  has  been  cloudy  and  mild  ;  and 
I  have  lain  a  great  while  on  a  bench  out- 
side the  garden  wall  (my  usual  place  now) 
and  looked  at  the  dove-colored  sea  and 
the  broken  roof  of  cloud,  but  there  was  no 
seeing  in  my  eye  ;  so  once  again  I  have 
no  little  flower  gathered  out  of  Italian 
sunshine  to  put  between  the  leaves  for 
you  !  Let  us  hope  to-morrow  will  be 
more  profitable.  R.  L.  S. 

Mentone,  December  4,  1873. 

My  dear  Baxter, — At  last  I  must 
write.  I  began  a  letter  to  you  before,  but 
it  broke  miserably  down  ;  and  when  I 
looked  it  over,  it  seemed  so  contemptible 
a  fragment  that  I  have  put  it  in  the  fire. 
I  must  say  straight  out  that  I  am  not  recov- 
ering as  I  could  wish.  I  am  no  stronger 
than  I  was  when  I  came  here,  and  I  pay 
for  every  walk,  beyond  say  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  length,  by  one  or  two,  or  even 
three,  days  of  more  or  less  prostration. 
Therefore  let  nobody  be  down  upon  me 
for  not  writing.  I  was  very  thankful  to 
you  for  answering  my  letter  ;  and  for  the 
princely  action  of  Simpson  in  writing  to 
me,  I  mean  before  I  had  written  to  him, 
I  was  ditto  to  an  almost  higher  degree.  I 
hope  one  or  another  of  you  will  write 
again  soon  ;  and,  remember,  I  still  live  in 
hope  of  a  reading  of  Grahame  Murray's 
address. 

I  have  not  made  a  joke,  upon  my  liv- 
ing soul,  since  I  left  London.  O  !  ex- 
cept  one,  a  very   small  one,  that  I   had 


made  before,  and  that  1  very  timidly  re- 
peated in  a  half-exhilarated  state  to* 
the  close  of  dinner,  like  one  oi 
alive   flies   that  we  see  pretending    I 
quite  light  and  full   of    the    frivolity 
youth  in  the  first  sunshiny  days.      It 
about    mothers'    meel  nd     it 

damned  small,  and  it  was  my  ewe  lamb — 
the  Lord  knows  1  couldn't  have  made  an- 
other to  save  my  life — and  a  clergyman 
quarrelled  with  me,  and  there 
nearly  an  explosion  as  could  be.  This  has 
not  fostered  my  leaning  towards  p 
ry.  I  felt  that  it  was  a  very  cold,  hard 
world  that  night. 

My  dear  Charles,  is  the  sky  blue  at 
Mentone  ?  Was  that  your  question  ? 
Well,  it  depends  upon  what  you  call  blue; 
it's  a  question  of  taste,  I  suppose.  Is  the 
sky  blue?  You  poor  critter,  you  never 
saw  blue  sky  worth  being  called  blue  in 
the  same  day  with  it.  And  I  should 
rather  fancy  that  the  sun  did  shine,  I 
should.  And  the  moon  doesn't  shine 
either.  O  no  !  (This  last  is  sarcas 
Mentone  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
places  in  the  world,  and  has  always  had  a 
very  warm  corner  in  my  heart  since  first 
I  knew  it  eleven  years  ago. 

December  II. 

I  live  in  the  same  hotel  with  Lord  H. 
Ahem!  He  has  black  whiskers,  and  looks 
not  unlike  X.  Y.  ;  only  rather  more  of  X. 
Y.  than  there  is  in  the  Edinburgh  edition. 
He  has  been  successful  in  raising  >ome 
kids  ;  rather  a  melancholy  success  :  they 
are  weedy-looking  kids  in  Highland  clothes. 
They  have  a  tutor  with  them  who  respires 
piety  and  that  kind  of  humble  your-lord- 
ship's-most-obedient  sort  of  gentlem 
ness  that  noblemen's  tutors  ha\  1 
ally.  They  all  get  livings,  these  men,  and 
silvery  hair  and  a  gold  watch  from  their 
attached  pupil  ;  and  they  sit  in  the  porch 
and  make  the  watch  repeat  for  their  little 
grandchildren,  and  tell  them  long 
beginning,  ''When  I  was  private  tutor  in 
the  family  of,"  etc.,  and  the  grandchil 
cock  snooks  at  them  behind  their  backs 
and  go  away  whenever  they  van  to  get  the 
groom  to  teach  them  bad  words. 

Sidney  Colvin  will  arrive  here  on  Satur- 
day or  Sunday  :  so  I  shall  ha 
to  jaw  with.    And.  seriously,  this  is 
want.    I  have  not  been  all  tin 
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idleness,  as  you  may  fancy,  without  much 
thinking  as  to  my  future  ;  and  I  have  a 
great  deal  in  view  that  may  or  may  not  be 
possible  (that  I  do  not  yet  know),  but  that 
is  at  least  an  object  and  a  hope  before 
me.  J  cannot  help  recurring  to  serious- 
ness a  moment  before  I  stop  ;  for  I  must 
say  that  living  here  a  good  deal  alone, 
and  having  had  ample  time  to  look  back 
upon  my  past,  I  have  become  very  serious 
all  over.  If  I  can  only  get  back  my  health, 
by  God  !  I  shall  not  be  as  useless  as  I 
have  been. — Ever  yours,  won  vieux, 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

[Soon  after  the  date  of  this  letter  I  went 
out  to  join  my  friend  for  a  part  of  the 
Christmas  vacation,  and  found  him  with- 
out tangible  disease,  but  very  weak  and 
ailing  ;  ill-health  and  anxiety,  however, 
neither  then  nor  ever  at  all  diminished  his 
charm  as  a  companion.  After  spending 
two  or  three  weeks  between  the  old  town 
of  Monaco  and  Monte  Carlo,  we  returned 
toMentone,  toahotel — now,  I  believe,  de- 
funct— at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  town, 
where  I  presently  left  him,  cheered  by  con- 
genial society  in  the  shape  of  an  American 
family,  two  kind  and  accomplished  Rus- 
sian ladies  from  Georgia,  with  their  chil- 
dren, and  a  French  landscape  painter.  In 
the  intimacy  of  these  friends  he  passed  the 
winter,  until  he  had  recovered  sufficient 
strength  to  return  to  his  family  in  Scot- 
land.] 

I  [OTEL  MlRABE  U,    MENTONE, 

Sunday,  January  4,  1874. 

My  dear  Mother, — We  have  here 
fallen  on  the  very  pink  of  hotels.  I  do 
not  say  that  it  is  more  pleasantly  conducted 
than  the  Pavilion,  for  that  were  impos- 
sible; but  the  rooms  are  so  cheery  and 
bright  and  new.  and  then  the  food  !  I 
never,  I  think,  so  fully  appreciated  the 
phrase  "  the  fat  of  the  land"  as  I  have  done 
since  I  have  been  here  installed.  There 
was  a  dish  of  eggs  at  dJje&ner  the  other 
•  lay,  over  the  memory  of  which  I  lick  my 
lips  in  the  silent  watches. 

Now  that  the  cold  has  gone  again,  I 
continue  to  keep  well  in  body,  and  al- 
ready I  begin  to  walk  a  little  more.  My 
head  is  still  a  very  feeble  implement,  and 
easily  set  a-spinning  ;  and  I  can  do  noth- 
ing  in   the   way  of  work  beyond  reading 


books  that  may,  I  hope,  be  of  some  use  to 
me  afterwards. 

I  was  very  glad  to  see  that  Maclaren 
[the  late  Duncan  Maclaren,  for  sixteen 
years  Member  of  Parliament  for  Edinburgh] 
was  sat  upon,  and  principally  for  the  rea- 
son why.  Deploring  as  I  do  much  of  the 
action  of  the  Trades'  Unions,  these  con- 
si  n'racy  clauses  and  the  whole  partiality  of 
the  Master  and  Servant  Act  are  a  disgrace 
to  our  equal  laws.  Equal  laws  become  a 
byeword  when  what  is  legal  for  one  class 
becomes  a  criminal  offence  for  another. 
It  did  my  heart  good  to  hear  that  man  tell 
Maclaren  how,  as  he  had  talked  much  of 
getting  the  franchise  for  working  men, 
he  must  be  content  to  see  them  use  it 
now  they  had  got  it.  This  is  a  smooth 
stone  well  planted  in  the  foreheads  of  cer- 
tain dilettante  radicals,  after  Maclaren's 
fashion,  who  are  willing  to  give  the  work- 
ing men  words  and  wind,  and  votes  and 
the  like,  and  yet  think  to  keep  all  the  ad- 
vantages, just  or  unjust,  of  the  wealthier 
classes  without  abatement.  I  do  hope 
wise  men  will  not  attempt  to  fight  the 
working  men  on  the  head  of  this  notorious 
injustice.  Any  such  step  will  only  pre- 
cipitate the  action  of  the  newly  enfran- 
chised classes,  and  irritate  them  into  act- 
ing hastily  ;  when  what  we  ought  to  desire 
should  be  that  they  should  act  warily  and 
little  for  many  years  to  come,  until  edu- 
cation and  habit  may  make  them  the  more 
tit. 

All  this  (intended  for  my  father)  is  much 
after  the  fashion  of  his  own  correspond- 
ence. I  confess  it  has  left  my  own  head 
exhausted  ;  I  hope  it  may  not  produce  the 
same  effect  on  yours.  But  I  want  him  to 
look  really  into  this  question  (both  sides 
of  it,  and  not  the  representations  of  rabid 
middle-class  newspapers,  sworn  to  support 
all  the  little  tyrannies  of  wealth),  and  I 
know  he  will  be  convinced  that  this  is  a 
case  of  unjust  law  ;  and  that,  however 
desirable  the  end  may  seem  to  him.  he 
will  not  be  Jesuit  enough  to  think  that  am- 
end will  justify  an  unjust  law. 

Here  ends  the  political  sermon  of  your 
affectionate  (and  somewhat  dogmatical) 
son,  Robert  I.onv  sm  venson. 

Mini  ONE,  January  7,    1 S74. 
My  DEAR  MOTHER,-    I  received  yester- 
day two  most  charming  letters — the  nicest 
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I  have  had  since  I  left — December  26th 
and  January  1st  :  this  morning  I  got  Janu- 
ary 3d. 

Into  the  bargain  with  Marie,  the  Amer- 
ican girl,  who  is  grace  itself,  and  comes 
leaping  and  dancing  simply  like  a  wave — 
like  nothing  else,  and  who  yesterday  was 
Queen  out  of  the  Epiphany  cake  and  chose 
Robinet  (the  French  painter)  as  her  favori 
with  the  most  pretty  confusion  possible — - 
into  the  bargain  with  Marie,  we  have  two 
little  Russian  girls,  with  the  youngest  of 
whom,  a  little  polyglot  button  of  a  three- 
year-old,  I  had  the  most  laughable  little 
scene  at  lunch  to-day.  I  was  watching 
her  being  fed  with  great  amusement,  her 
face  being  as  broad  as  it  is  long,  and  her 
mouth  capable  of  unlimited  extension  ; 
when  suddenly,  her  eye  catching  mine,  the 
fashion  of  her  countenance  was  changed, 
and  regarding  me  with  a  really  admirable 
appearance  of  offended  dignity,  she  said 
something  in  Italian  which  made  every- 
body laugh  much  ["Berecchino  "  was  the 
child's  word ;  it  afterward  became  Steven- 
son's accepted  nickname  in  the  place]. 
It  was  explained  to  me  that  she  had  said 
I  was  very  polisson  to  stare  at  her.  After 
this  she  was  somewhat  taken  up  with  me, 
and  after  some  examination  she  announced 
emphatically  to  the  whole  table,  in  Ger- 
man, that  I  was  a  Madchen  ;  which  word 
she  repeated  with  shrill  emphasis,  as  though 
fearing  that  her  proposition  would  be  called 
in  question — "  Madchen,  Madchen,  Mad- 
chen, Madchen."  This  hasty  conclusion 
as  to  my  sex  she  was  led  afterward  to  re- 
vise, I  am  informed  ;  but  her  new  opinion 
(which  seems  to  have  been  something 
nearer  the  truth)  was  announced  in  a  third 
language  quite  unknown  to  me,  and  prob- 
ably Russian.  To  complete  the  scroll  of 
her  accomplishments,  she  was  brought 
round  the  table  after  the  meal  was  over, 
and  said  good-bye  to  me  in  very  com- 
mendable English. 

The  weather  I  shall  say  nothing'  about. 
as  1  am  incapable  of  explaining  my  senti- 
ments   upon    that    subject    before    a    lady. 

But  my  health  is  really  greatly  improved  : 
1  begin   to  recognise  myself  occasionally 

now  and  again,  not  without  satisfaction. 

Please  remember  me  very  kindly  to  Pro- 
fessor Swan  ;  1  wish  I  had  a  story  to  send 
him;  but  .story.  Lord  bless  you,  I  have 
none   to  tell,  sir,  unless  it  is  the  foregoing 


adventure  with  the  little  polyglot.  The 
best  of  that  depends  on  the  significance  of 
poiisson,  which  is  beautifully  out  of  place. 
— Ever  your  affectionate  son, 

Robert  Louis  Si  evenson. 

[Mia  i  <>m:,  January,  1*74.] 
Tuesday,  13th. 

My  Dear  Friend, — 1  lost  a  Philippine 

to  little  Mar)-  Johnson  last  night  :  so  to-day 
I  sent  her  a  rubbishing  doll's  toilet,  and  a 
little  note  with  it,  with  some  verses  telling 
how  happy  children  made  every  one  near 
them  happy  also,  and  advising  her  to  keep 
the  lines,  and  some  day,  when  she  was 
"  grown  a  stately  demoiselle,"  it  would 
make  her  "  glad  to  know  she  gave  pleasure 
long  ago,"  all  in  a  very  lame  fashion,  with 
just  a  note  of  prose  at  the  end,  telling  her 
to  mind  her  doll  and  the  dog,  and  not 
trouble  her  little  head  just  now  to  under- 
stand the  bad  verses  ;  for  some  time  when 
she  was  ill,  as  I  am  now,  they  would  be 
plain  to  her  and  make  her  happy.  She  has 
just  been  here  to  thank  me,  and  has  left 
me  very  happy.  Children  are  certainly 
too  good  to  be  true. 

Yesterday  I  walked  too  far,  and  spent 
all  the  afternoon  on  the  outside  of  my 
bed  ;  went  finally  to  rest  at  nine,  and  slept 
nearly  twelve  hours  on  the  stretch.  Ben- 
nett (the  doctor),  when  told  of  it  this  morn- 
ing, augured  well  for  my  recovery ;  he  said 
youth  must  be  putting  in  strong  :  of  course 
I  ought  not  to  have  slept  at  all.  As  it 
was,  I  dreamed  horridly  ;  but  not  my 
usual  dreams  of  social  miseries  and  misun- 
derstandings and  all  sorts  of  crucifixions 
of  the  spirit  ;  but  of  good,  cheery,  physical 
things — of  long  successions  of  vaulted, 
dimly  lit  cellars  full  of  black  water,  in 
which  I  went  swimming  among  toads  ami 
unutterable,  cold,  blind  fishes.  Now  and 
then  these  cellars  opened  up  into  a  sort  oi 
domed  music-hall  places,  where  one  could 
land  for  a  little  on  the  slope  of  the  orches- 
tra,- but  a  sort  of  horror  prevented  one 
from  staving  long,  and  made  one  plunge 
back  again  into  the  dead  waters.  Then 
my  dream  changed,  and  I  was  a  sort  of 
Siamese  pirate,  on  a  very  high  deck  with 
several  others.  The  ship  was  almost  capt- 
ured, ami  we  were  fighting  desperately. 
The  hideous  engines  we  used  and  the  per- 
fectly incredible  carnage  that  we  effected 
by  means  of  them  kept  me  cheery,  as  you 
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may  imagine  ;  especially  as  I  felt  all  the 
time  my  sympathy  with  the  boarders,  and 
knew  that  I  was  only  a  prisoner  with  these 
horrid  Malays.  Then  I  saw  a  signal  being 
given,  and  knew  they  were  going  to  blow 
up  the  ship.  I  leaped  right  off,  and  heard 
my  captors  splash  in  the  water  after  me 
as  thick  as  pebbles  when  a  bit  of  river 
bank  has  given  way  beneath  the  foot.  I 
never  heard  the  ship  blow  up  ;  but  I  spent 
the  rest  of  the  night  swimming  about  some 
piles  with  the  whole  sea  full  of  Malays, 
searching  for  me  with  knives  in  their 
mouths.  They  could  swim  any  distance 
under  water,  and  every  now  and  again, 
just  as  I  was  beginning  to  reckon  myself 
safe,  a  cold  hand  would  be  laid  on  my 
ankle — ugh  ! 

However,  my  long  sleep,  troubled  as  it 
was,  put  me  all  right  again,  and  I  was  able 
to  work  acceptably  this  morning  and  be 
very  jolly  all  day  ;  though  as  usual,  after 
an  over-fatigue,  rather  creepy  in  the  back, 
my  hand  toward  the  end  of  the  last  para- 
graph showing  pretty  definite  traces  there- 
of. This  evening  I  have  had  a  great  deal 
of  talk  with  both  the  Russian  ladies  ;  they 
talked  very  nicely  and  are  bright,  likable 
women  both.     They  come  from  Georgia. 

Wednesday,   10.30  P.M. 

We  have  all  been  to  tea  to-night  at  the 
Russians'  villa.  Tea  was  made  out  of  a 
samovar,  which  is  ometrmv^.like  a  small 
steam  engine,  and  whose  principal  advan- 
tage is  that  it  burns  the  fingers  of  all  who 
lay  their  profane  touch  y^on  it.  After 
tea  Madame  Z.  played  Russic.  irs,  very 
plaintive  and  pretty  ;  so  the  evening  ..as 
Muscovite  from  beginning  to  end.  Ma- 
dame G.'s  daughter  danced  a  tarantella, 
which  was  very  pretty. 

Whenever  Nelitchka  cries  —  and  she 
never  cries  except  from  pain — all  that  one 
has  to  do  is  to  start  "  Malbrook  s'en  va- 
t-en guerre."  She  cannot  resist  the  attrac- 
tion ;  she  is  drawn  through  her  sobs  into 
the  air  ;  and  in  a  moment  there  is  Nelly 
singing,  with  the  glad  look  that  comes  into 
her  face  always  when  she  sings,  and  all 
the  tears  and  pain  forgotten. 

I  cannot  keep  from  writing  to  you,  al- 
though I  have  nothing  to  say.  1  can  just 
hear  the  sea  on  the  beach,  and  1  daresay 
you  can  hear  from  where  you  are  "  The 
self-same  voice  of  woods  and  seas  "  (or 
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however  it  goes),  in  the  living  tides  of 
Paris.  We  have  been  playing  again  at  la 
Sellette  :  I  am  pronounced  not  at  all  drdle, 
which  is  cheery.  J  must  have  chai 
oddly;  I  thought  I  was  rather  given  that 
way.  -  Good-bye,  my  dear  friend.  —  Ever 
your  faithful  friend, 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

It  is  wonderful,  before  1  shut  this  up, 
how  that  child  remains  ever  interesting  to 

me.  Nothing  can  stale  her  infinite  variety  : 
and  yet  it  is  not  very  various.  You  see  her 
thinking  what  she  is  to  do  or  to  say  next. 
with  a  funny  grave  air  of  reserve,  and  then 
the  face  breaks  up  into  a  smile,  and  it  is 
probably  "  Berecchino  !  "  said  with  that 
sudden  little  jump  of  the  voice  that  one 
knows  in  children,  as  the  escape  of  a  jack- 
in-the-box,  and,  somehow,  I  am  quite 
happy  after  that!  R.  L.  S. 

MENTONE — Monday,  January  19,   1  x 7 4 

My  Dear  Mother, — 

Answer  to  a  series  of  queries. 

4.  Nelitchka,  or  Nelitska,  as  you  know 
already  by  this  time,  is  my  adorable  kid's 
name.  Her  laugh  does  more  good  to 
one's  health  than  a  month  at  the  seaside: 
as  she  said  to-day  herself,  when  asked 
whether  she  was  a  boy  or  a  girl,  after  hav- 
ing denied  both  with  gravity,  she  is  an 
angel. 

5.  0  no,  her  brain  is  not  in  a  chaos  :  it 
is  only  the  brains  of  those  who  hear  her. 
It  is  all  plain  sailing  for  her.  She  wishes 
to  refuse  or  deny  anything,  and  there  is 
the  Enghsh  "  No  fank  you  "  ready  to  her 
hand  ;  she  wishes  to  admire  anything,  and 
there  is  the  German  "  schon  ":  she  wish- 
es to  sew  (which  she  does  with  admirable 
seriousness  and  clumsiness),  and  there  is 
the  French  "  coudre  n\  she  wishes  tosaj 
she  is  ill,  and  there  is  the  Russian  "  bul- 
la"; she  wishes  to  be  down  on  any  one. 
and  there  is  the  Italian  "berecchino'": 
she  wishes  to  play  at  a  railway  train,  and 
there  is  her  own  original  word  "  collie  '' 
(say  the  O  with  a  sort  o\  Gaelic  twirl). 
And  all  these  words  are  equally  good. 

7.  1  am  called  M.  Stevenson  byev< 
body  except   Nelitchka.  who  calls  me    M. 
Berecchino. 

8.  The   weather    to-dav    is   no  en 
bright   and  warm   as   ever.      I    have  been 
out    on    the    beach  all  afternoon  with   the 
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Russians.  Madame  G.  has  been  reading 
Russian  to  me  ;  and  I  cannot  tell  prose 
from  verse  in  that  delectable  tongue, 
which  is  a  pity.  Johnstone  came  out  to 
tell  us  that  Corsica  was  visible,  and  there 
it  was  over  a  white,  sweltering  sea,  just  a 
little  darker  than  the  pallid  blue  of  the  sky, 
and  when  one  looked  at  it  closely,  break- 
ing up  into  sun-brightened  peaks. 

I  may  mention  thatRobinet  [the  French 
painter]  has  never  heard  an  Englishman 
with  so  little  accent  as  I  have — ahem — 
ahem — eh? — What  do  you  say  to  that  ? 
I  don't  suppose  .1  have  said  five  sentences 
in  English  to-day  ;  all  .French  ;  all  bad 
French,  alas  ! 

I  am  thought  to  be  looking  better. 
Madame  Z.  said  I  was  all  green  when  I 
came  here  first,  but  that  I  am  all  right  in 
color  now,  and,  she  thinks,  fatter. 

I  am  very  partial  to  the  Russians  ;  1 
believe  they  are  rather  partial  to  me.  I 
am  supposed  to  be  an  esprit  observateur  / 
A  ///o//  age,  c'est  itonnant  co?nme  je  suis 
observateur  ! 

The  second  volume  of  Clement  Marot 
has  come.  Where  and  0  where  is  the 
first? — Ever  your  affectionate  son, 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

MENTONE  [Wednesday,  January,   1874]. 

My  dear  Friend, — It  has  snowed  to- 
day, and  blown  and  been  the  very  devil 
in  the  way  of -weather.      Andrews  lunched 

with  me,  and  in  the  afternoon  we  both  had 
tea  at  the  Villa  Marina.  1  am  so  sleepy 
that  I  see  I  can  write  no  sense,  so  I  must 
shut  up. 

Thursday. 

It  is  still  so  cold.  1  cannot  tell  you  how 
miserable  the  weather  is.  1  have  begun 
my  Walt  Whitman  again  seriously  ;  many 
winds  have  blown  since  1  last  laid  it  down. 
when  sickness  took  me  in  Edinburgh.  It 
seems  almost  like  an  ill-considered  jest  to 
take  up  these  old  sentences,  written  by  so 
different'a  person,  under  circumstances  so 
different,  and  try  to  string  them  together 
ami  organise  them  into  something  anyway 
whole  and  comely;  it  is  like  continuing 
another  man's  book.  Almosl  every  word 
is  a  little  out  of  tune  to  me  now  .  but  1  shall 
pull  it  through  for  all  that,  and  make  some- 
thing that  will  interest  you  yet  on  this  sub- 
ject that  1  had,  proposed  to  myself  ami 
partly  planned  already  before  last  July. 


I  am  very  anxious  to  hear  from  you  how 
you  are.  My  own  health  is  quite  very  good; 
I  am  a  healthy  octogenarian  ;  very  old,  I 
thank  you,  and,  of  course,  not  so  active  as  a 
young  man,  but  hale  withal:  a  lusty  Decem- 
ber.    This  is  so;   such  is  R.  L.  S. 

Friday. 

You  have  not  yet  heard  of  my  book? — 
Four  Great  Scotsmen — 'John  Knox,  David 
Hume,  Robert  Burns,  Walter  Scott.' 
These,  their  lives,  their  work,  the  social 
media  in  which  they  lived  and  worked, 
with,  if  I  can  so  make  it,  the  strong  cur- 
rent of  the  race  making  itself  felt  under- 
neath and  throughout — this  is  my  idea. 
You  must  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it. 
The  Knox  will  really  be  new  matter,  as  his 
life  hitherto  has  been  disgracefully  writ- 
ten, and  the  events  are  romantic  and  rap- 
id; the  character  very  strong,  salient,  and 
worthy  ;  much  interest  as  to  the  future  of 
Scotland,  and  as  to  that  part  of  him  which 
was  truly  modern  under  his  Hebrew  dis- 
guise. Hume,  of  course,  the  urbane, 
cheerful,  gentlemanly,  letter-writing  eigh- 
teenth century,  full  of  attraction,  and  much 
that  1  don't  yet  know  as  to  his  work. 
Burns,  the  sentimental  side  that  there  is  in 
most  Scotsmen,  his  poor  troubled  exist- 
ence, how  far  his  poems  were  his  person- 
ally, and  how  far  national,  the  question 
of  the  framework  of  society  in  Scotland, 
and  its  fatal  effect  upon  the  finest  natures. 
Scott  again,  the  ever  delightful  man.  sane, 
courageous,  admirable  ;  the  birth  of  Ro- 
mance, in  a  dawn  that  was  a  stiUNet  ;  snob- 
bery, conservatism,  the  wrong  thread  in 
history,  and  notably  in  that  of  his  own 
land.  Voila,  madame,  le  menu.  Comment 
le  trouvez-vous  ?  II y  a  de  la  bonne  viandex 
si  on  parvient  a  la  cuire  convenablement. 

[Mini  ON  r,  January  i~ .   1S74.  ] 

\l\   dear  Friend,— Last  night  1  had  a 

quarrel  with  the  American  on  politics.  It  is 
odd  how  it  irritates  you  to  hear  certain  po- 
litical statements  made.  He  was  excited, 
and  he  began  suddenly  to  abuse  our  con- 
duct to  America.  I ,  of  course,  admitted 
right  and  left  that  we  had  behaved  disgrace- 
fully (as  we  had)  ;  until  somehow  I  got  tired 
of  turning  alternate  cheeks  and  getting  duly 
buffeted  ;  ami  when  he  said  that  the  Ala- 
bama money  had  not  wiped  out  the  injury, 
1  suggested,  in  language  (I   remember)  of 
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admirable  directness  and  force,  that  it  was 
a  pity  they  had  taken  the  money  in  that 
case.  He  lost  his  temper  at  once,  and 
cried  out  that  his  dearest  wish  was  a  war 
with  England ;  whereupon  I  also  lost  my 
temper,  and,  thundering  at  the  pitch  of 
my  voice,  I  left  him  and  went  away  by 
myself  to  another  part  of  the  garden.  A 
very  tender  reconciliation  took  place,  and 
I  think  there  will  come  no  more  harm  out 
of  it.  We  are  both  of  us  nervous  peo- 
ple, and  he  had  had  a  very  long  walk  and 
a  good  deal  of  beer  at  dinner  :  that  ex- 
plains the  scene  a  little.  But  I  regret 
having  employed  so  much  of  the  voice 
with  which  I  have  been  endowed,  as  I 
fear  every  person  in  the  hotel  was  taken 
into  confidence  as  to  my  sentiments,  just 
at  the  very  juncture  when  neither  the  senti- 
ments nor  (perhaps)  the  language  had  been 
sufficiently  considered.  R.  L.  S. 

Monday,  January  27,  1874. 

My  Dear  Father, — Heh  !  Heh  ! 
business  letter  finished.  Receipt  acknowl- 
edged without  much  ado,  and  I  think  with 
a  certain  commercial  decision  and  brevity. 
The  signature  is  good,  but  not  original. 

I  should  think  I  had  lost  my  heart  to 
the  wee  princess.  Her  mother  demanded 
the  other  day  "  A  quand,  les  noces  ? ' '! 
which  Mrs.  Stevenson  will  translate  for 
you  in  case  you  don't  see  it  yourself. 

I  had  a  political  quarrel  last  night  with 
the  American  ;  it  was  a  rea1  quarrel  for 
about  two  minutes  ;  we  relies  ed  our  feel- 
ings and  separated  ;  but  a  niuJ3  ii  feeling 
of  shame  led  us  to  a  most  mo,  lag  recon- 
ciliation, in  which  the  American  vowed  he 
would  shed  his  best  blood  for  England. 
In  looking  back  upon  the  interview,  I  feel 
that  I  have  learned  something  :  I  scarcely 
appreciated  how  badly  England  had  be- 
haved, and  how  well  she  deserves  the 
hatred  the  Americans  bear  her.  It  would 
have  made  you  laugh  if  you  could  have 
been  present  and  seen  your  unpatriotic  son 
thundering  anathemas  in  the  moonlight 
against  all  those  that  were  not  the  friends 
of  England.  Johnstone  being  nearly  as 
nervous  as  I,  we  were  both  very  ill  after 
it,  which  added  a  further  pathos  to  the 
reconciliation . 

There  is  no  good  in  sending  this  off  to- 
day, as  I  have  sent  another  letter  this 
morning  already. 


O,  a  remark  of  the  Priri 
me  the  other  day.      Somebody  wanted  her 
to  give  Nelitchka  garlic  as  a  medi<  ine. 

Quoi?    Une petite  amour  comnu  (a,quyon 
ne  pourrait  pas  baiser  ?    J I  n  y  a  pa 
en  cela  / 

I  am  reading  a  lot  of   French   I 
just  now,   and  the  spelling  k  tie  in 

good  humor  all  day  long — I  mean  the 
spelling  of  English  names.  Very  well. — 
Ever  your  affectionate  son, 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

February  1,   1*74. 

My  Dear  Father, — I  am  so  sorry  to 
hear  of  poor  Mr.  M.'s  death.   He  was  really 

so  amiable  and  kind  that  no  one  could  help 
liking  him,  and  carrying  away  a  pleasant 
recollection  of  his  simple,  happy  ways.  I 
hope  you  will  communicate  to  all  the 
family  how  much  I  feel  with  them. 

Madame  Z.  is  Nelitchka's  mamma. 
They  have  both  husbands,  and  they  are 
in  Russia,  and  the  ladies  are  both  here  for 
their  health.  They  make  it  very  pleasant 
for  me  here.  To-day  we  went  all  a  drive 
to  the  Cap  St.  Martin,  and  the  Cap  was 
adorable  in  the  splendid  sunshine. 

Yes,  I  am  very  like  you,  in  my  stupid 
head  and  even  in  sleeping  before  dinner, 
which  I  do  now  almost  always — sometimes 
for  nearly  an  hour.  I  read  J.  H.  A.  Mac  - 
donald's  speech  with  interest  ;  his  senti- 
ments are  quite  good,  I  think.  I  would 
support  him  against  Maclaren  at  once. 
What  has  disgusted  me  most  as  yet  about 
this  election  is  the  detestable  proposal  to 
do  away  with  the  income  tax.  Is  there 
no  shame  about  the  easy  classes?  Will 
those  who  have  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  thousandths  of  the  advantage  of  our 
society,  never  consent  to  pay 
unless  it  is  to  be  paid  also  by  those  who 
have  to  bear  the  burthen  ami  heat  of  the 
day,  with  almost  none  of  the  reward? 
And  the  selfishness  hei  hie.  be- 

cause it  is  so  deliberate.     A  man  maj 
feel   poverty  very  keenly  and   may   live   .1 
quite  self-pleasing  life  in  pure  thought] 
ness  :  but  it  is  quite  another  matter  v. 
he  knows  thoroughly  what  tin 
and  vet  wails  pitiably  because  In- 
to pay  a   little  more,  even  if  it  d     - 
hardly  sometimes,  than  th< 
most    none   o\    the  benefit.      l!  is  liki 
healthy  child  crying  tx 
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give  him  a  goody,  as  they  have  given  to 
his  sick  brother  to  take  away  the  taste  of 
the  dose.  I  have  not  expressed  myself 
clearly;  but  for  all  that,  you  ought  to  un- 
derstand, I  think. — Ever  your  affection- 
ate son, 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Thursday  [February,  1874]. 

My  Dear  Mother: — Marot  vol.  i.  ar- 
rived. Thanks.  The  post  has  been  at  its 
old  games.  A  letter  of  the  31st  and  one 
of  the  2nd  arrive  at  the  same  moment. 

1  have  had  a  great  pleasure.  Mrs.  A. 
had  a  book  of  Scotch  airs,  which  I  bought 
over  here,  and  set  Madame  Z.  to  work 
upon.  They  are  so  like  Russian  airs  that 
they  cannot  contain  their  astonishment. 
I  was  quite  out  of  my  mind  with  delight. 

(To  be  con 


"The  Flowers  of  the  Forest" — "  Auld 
Lang  Syne  " — "Scots  wha  hae  " — "Wan- 
dering Willie  " — "Jock  o'  Hazeldean  " — 
"My  Boy  Tammie,"  which  my  father 
whistles  so  often — 1  had  no  conception 
how  much  I  loved  them.  The  air  which 
pleased  Madame  Z.  the  most  was  "  Hey, 
Johnnie  Cope,  are  ye  waukin'  yet?"  It 
is  certainly  no  end.  And  I  was  so  proud 
that  they  were  appreciated.  No  triumph 
of  my  own,  I  am  sure,  could  ever  give  me 
such  vainglorious  satisfaction.  You  re- 
member, perhaps,  how  conceited  I  was  to 
find  "  Auld  Lang  Syne  "  popular  in  its 
German  dress  ;  but  even  that  was  nothing 
to  the  pleasure  I  had  yesterday  at  the 
success  of  our  dear  airs. — Ever  your  af- 
fectionate son, 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

tinned.) 


THE    PORTRAITS    OF   JOHN    W.    ALEXANDER 

By    Harrison   S.    Morris 


1~MIK  distinguishing  traits  of  Mr.  John 
VV.  Alexander  as  a  painter  of  por- 
traits are  quality  of  line,  candor  of 
impression,  and  novelty  of  tone.  This  is 
not  an  uncommon  union.  It  is  found  in 
many  painters,  indeed,  in  most  great 
painters  from  1  Hirer  to  Whistler.  The 
Italian  fathers  of  painting  had  less  of  real- 
ity in  character,  but  they  made  up  for  it 
with  a  quality  which  the  Dutch  and  the 
moderns  have  lacked.  They  possessed 
tenderness.  This  lovely  element  now 
gives  place  to  candor.  Each  is  valuable, 
but  the  wise  ethics  of  art  will  not  admit  of 
both.  "  Heaven's  gift  takes  earth's  abate- 
ment." 

The  three  traits  which  characterize  the 
work  of  Alexander  show  him  to  be  a 
painter  of  power  and  taste  who  has,  in 
common  with  his  peers,  a  sufficient  equip- 
ment for  high  performance.  How  he  em- 
ploys these  qualities,  in  what  balance  and 
combination,  how  he  differs  from  his  artis- 
tic kin.  and  what  manner  of  man  he  is — in 
short,  what  he  has  done  and  will  do  for  the 
cause  of  beautyin  art  and  life,  it  behooves 
ns  to  inquire. 

Line,  as  it  is  understood  by  the  craft,  is 


an  elusive  charm  which  springs  from  a 
marriage  of  skill  with  feeling.  Frankly 
defined,  it  is  the  grace  which  lies  hidden 
from  the  unobserving  in  the  sweep  of  con- 
tour. The  artist  feels  it  when  he  looks  at 
a  beautiful  object,  he  can  express  it  only 
when  his  hand  has  found  unswerving 
skill.  It  is  the  interpretation  of  emotion  in 
the  Mow  or  pause  of  a  line,  in  its  depth, 
width,  or  inspired  curves.  The  etcher 
revels  in  the  uneven  edge  which  bears  a 
similitude  to  accidental  nature  :  the  illus- 
trator knows  delights  of  his  own  wrought 
by  the  yielding  pen  ;  and  the  painter's 
overflow  of  feeling  rinds  expression  in  a 
music  of  line  such  as  one  may  fancy  in 
following  the  swell  and  fall  of  a  sonata. 

In  this  aptitude  for  defining  beauty  by 
line  Alexander  stands  out  among  con- 
temporary painters.  He  is  not  alone  in 
its  use,  for  it  is  one  of  the  prevailing  mo- 
tives in  several  minor  branches  of  art. 
To  Beardsley  and  Cheret,  to  the  mural 
decorators,  and  to  Whistler  himself,  line 
has  appealed  with  intense  interest.  The 
germ  lies  doubtless  in  the  Orient,  where 
the  while  reaches  of  Fuji-yama,  and  the 
(lowing  folds  of  the  kimono  prefigure  the 


The  Piano. 


decorative  method  of  the  Japanese.  But 
in  painting  it  is  through  the  work  of  Alex- 
ander that  this  subtle  beauty  of  line  has 
had  its  fullest  development.  He  has  seen, 
as  no  other  painter,  the  elemental  charm 
which  lies  in  the  sweeping  folds  of  a 
woman's  gown.  Whether  she  lie  prone, 
as  in  the  picture  called  "  Repose,"  or 
stand  erect,  as  in  "A  Panel,  Spring,"  the 
outlines  of  her  garb  take  on  a  gracious- 
ness  which  even  in  the  black  and  white 
reduction  allures  the  eye  into  prolonged 
contemplation,  and  gives  it  a  sensuous 
pleasure. 

Perhaps  it  is  one  of  the  defects  which 
go  with  such  specializing  in  art  that  the 
accent  may  fall  too  heavily  upon  a  minor 
theme.  If  the  bass  do  not  subordinate 
himself  to  the  other  voices  there  is  false 
balance  and  lost  expression.  Coleridge  de- 
fined poetry  as  "  the  best  words  in  their 
best  places;"  and  the  ideal  art  keeps 
the  loftiest  subject  above  the  lesser.  Vet 
there  is  legitimate  beauty  in  the  natural 
curvature  of  drapery  ;  and  one  can  con- 
ceive of  an  art  possessing  itself  with  this 
alone,  as  Degas  in  a  manner  employs  the 
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corps  du  ballet  which  his  magic  touches 
into  a  vital  theme.     It   is  only  when  line 
in  a  portrait  detracts  from  the  prerogative 
of  color  or  usurps  the  place  of  character 
that  even  its  devotees  must  sacrifice  it.  and 
this  is  rarely  needed  in  the  well-balanced 
conceptions  of  a  painter  who    is   als 
penetrating  student  of  human  nature. 
And.  after  all,  the  aim  of  Alexandi 
decorative   and  constructive,  rather  than 
interpretative.      He  cares  less  tor  the  soul 
than  for  the  person.      Here,  indeed,  lies 
his  strong  claim  as  a  contemporary  paint- 
er of  portraits.      He  seizes  the  picturesque 
moment   and  the  daily  charm  out  of  the 
whirl  of  problems  and  fixes  his  subject  in 
pleasant  social  relations  with  current    life. 
Most    of  us   are  well  content   to  rel<  - 
problems  to  the  press  or  the  pulpit, 
the  moods  when    the   soul   is  kindled    are 
all  too  rare.      It"  we  transmit  our  ha; 
average   selves  to    other  generations    we 
convey  a  truth  more  genuine  than    il 
went   down    the  years    assuming   an    un- 
wonted    inwardness.       Why,    then,    s 
analysis    In-    some   painter  whose 
pretation,   after  all.   may  |  ither 


Panel  (Spring). 


Woman  in  dray, 
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from  within  himself  than  from  in  us?  In 
glancing  at  a  fine  panel  of  portraits  by 
Gilbert  Stuart,  which  is  constantly  in  my 
eye,  I  often  wonder  if  men  were  lordlier 
and  women  lovelier  in  the  early  century 
than  now.  Stuart's  people  are  works  of 
enduring  art,  interpreted  through  social 
elegance.     What  we  seek  to-day  is  endur- 


dered  by  an  eye  and  hand  which  lead 
beauty  into  the  pathways  of  reality,  but 
reality  subordinated  always  to  a  decora- 
tive instinct.  The  aim  is  to  adorn,  as  is 
the  aim  of  the  Japanese.  A  wise  critic  in- 
sists that  landscape  has  but  two  modes  of 
expression — the  Japanesque,  or  relative; 
the  poetic,  or  interpretative.     Each  is  gen- 


Repose. 


ing  nature.      The  ideal  has  changed  :    the 
king  is  the  people  ;   the  real  is  the  true. 

In  such  a  portrait,  for  instance,  as  the 
one  on  page  345,  there  is  quality  of  line 
in  full  abundance,  there  is  beauty  of  col- 
or, in  the  scintillating  purple  dress,  rich 
with  iridescent  hues,  and  in  the  admira- 
ble tints  of  the  fa<e  and  arms,  but  note 
beyond  all  this  how  social  is  the  tremu- 
lous smile,  how  ready  for  the  nc\l  step 
in  the  round  of  pleasure  is  the  attitude. 
There  is  no  burrowing  into  the  heart  ; 
all  is  frank  lively  enjoymenl  of  external 
character.     Candor  of  impression  is  ren- 


uine,  each  beautiful  ;  and  it  is  no  less  so 
with  portraiture.  You  may  use  men  ami 
women  as  objective  facts,  making  them 
appear  in  the  relation  of  parts  in  the  uni- 
versal scheme,  or  you  may  look  through 
them  into  the  deeps  of  truth  which  lie 
about  us.  Alexander's  habit  is  to  see  life 
as  art.  not  as  ethics,  and  he  embodies  his 
impressions  in  a  candid  language  of  the 
brush  which  there  is  no  mistaking. 

Mark,  for  instance,  the  robust  character 
shown  in  the  two  portraits  of  men  by  which 
this  painter  is  best  known.  In  the  Fritz 
Thaulow,  which  remained  in  Philadelphia 


Portrait. 
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after  exhibition  at  the  Pennsylvania  Acad- 
emy of  the  Fine  Arts,  that  eminent  artist, 
a  warm  friend  of  Alexander,  is  seated  as  if 
facing  some  jovial  comrade  on  the  other 
side  of  the  table. 
His  viking  head  and 
beard,  his  ruddy 
Scandinavian 
cheeks,  his  infinite 
good  cheer,  even  his 
laughter  are  imprint- 
ed lastingly.  The 
moment  chosen  is 
the  just  one ;  the 
mood  is  characteris- 
tic, not  accidental; 
the  man  is  a  great, 
hearty,  human  man. 
Zorn  often  paints 
such  a  man,  and  Sar- 
gent can  do  it  with 
mastery,  but  these 
whimsically  put 
something  sinister, 
almost  brutal  in  their 
paint.  There  is  no 
less  actuality ;  but 
the  man  is  moment- 
ary, not  entirely  char- 
acteristic. You  re- 
coil from  having 
yourself  perpetuated 
in  a  mood  acknowl- 
edged to  exist,  but 
not  your  saner, 
healthier  one.  When 
Shakespeare  created 
I  ago,  he  also  brought 
forth  Othello  as  a 
balance.  When  Sar- 
gent or  Zorn  depict 
their  portly  trades- 
folk, these  stand 
alone  in  unmitigated 
nakedness  of  soul 
forever.  This  is  a 
high  achievement, 
one  of   the   highest 

paint  can  win  ;  but 
it  is  fortunate  that 
the  brush  also  tails 
into  the    h  a  n  ds    of 

(hose    who    m'c    *•  good    in    everything." 
The  other  portrait  of  a  man  by  Alexan- 
der, is  that  of  Mi\  James  W.  Alexander,  of 
New  York,  his  father-in-law.      Here  the 


sitter  faces  you.  He  is  the  American  man 
of  affairs,  ready  to  spring  into  action,  but 
cool  under  the  besetting  urgencies  of  busi- 
intellectual,  yet  unaffected  in  bear- 


ness 
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ing,  and  elegant  in  attire.  The  face  is  rep- 
resentative of  all  this,  and  it  is  repeated  in 
the  detail  so  that  the  portrait  is  a  harmony 
in  suggestion  and  tells  its  story  with  ad- 


Portrait. 


mirable  candor.  One  conceives  that  the 
subject  can  think  profoundly  enough  upon 
the  problems  of  existence,  or  might  even 
be  seized  at  some  moment  of  perplexity  or 
diplomacy,  but  these  are  not  habitual 
moods.  The  artist  has  readily  grasped 
this  and  interpreted  his  sitter  as  he  is — :his 
social  self.  It  is  as  false  to  do  otherwise  as 
to  place  a  modern  lady  in  the  centre  of  a 
canvas  whose  vistas  repeat  the  artificialities 
of  the  Petit  Trianon. 

Herein  lies  Alexander's  aptitude  with 
character.  But  he  is  even  more  interested 
in  line  and  tone.  As  I  have  said,  he  treats 
men  and  women  as  factors  in  the  proces- 
sion of  beauty,  and  hence  they  are  often 
with  him  accessories  in  his  feeling  after 
line  and  color.   And  in  color  or  its  result- 


ant tone  he  has  a  field  where  lie  is  a  mas- 
ter.     His  habit    is   to   use  coarse  canvas 
and  to  produce  a  dry  surface.     This  com- 
bination gives    a    harmony    of    pigments 
analogous  to  the  lovely  minor   strains  in 
music.      Even  a  bare  note  of  color  used 
under  such  conditions  takes  on  something 
of  the  shaded  quality  which  time  brii 
fine  old  canvas.     And  when  the  painter 
knows  his  whole  chosen   gamut  with  pre- 
cision and  possesses  feeling   and   taste   he 
can  bring  this  method    to   us<.s   of   infinite 
charm.       Remembrances   oi    Chopin 
Schumann  linger  in  the  mind 
o(  these  often  plaintive  colors.      \  « iu  I 
think   oi  cymbals  and  drums — tl  - 
harp  or  flute  vibrate   not   mon 
than  do  these  tints  of  the  min< 
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twilights,   rather   than   nocturnes,    of  the 
brush. 

For  instance,  turn  to  the  picture  called 
"The  Piano  "  (page  341).  Fitly  it  is  a 
portrait  of  the  noted  singer  Helen  Hope- 
kirk.  Its  flowing  browns  of  many  shades 
are  concordant  notes  in  a  song  without 
words,  perhaps  the  very  one  rising  from 
the  keys.  Or  take  up  the  cool  grays,  with 
the  one  crescendo  to  red,  in  the  "  Portrait 
in  Gray."  This  is  a  lovely  harmony 
wherein  the  accent  of  the  red  bow  in  the 
hair  gives  poise  to  the  sweeping  lines  which 
converge  from  below.  The  picture  has 
won  the  distinction  which  all  artists  most 
crave.  It  was  bought  by  the  alert  French 
Government  and  now  hangs  in  the  Lux- 
embourg. And  this  forces  home  a  lesson 
which  Americans  should  heed.  Let  us 
recollect  that  the  present  stage  of  native 
art  will  never  repeat  itself.  An  art  is  born, 
culminates,  and  declines.  The  era  passes, 
and  unless  we  awaken  to  our  national  pos- 
sibilities others  will  reap  the  harvest,  as 
others  possess  master-works  which  belong 
by  right  of  birth  to  Italy,  Spain,  Belgium, 
Holland.  Still  another  example  of  Alex- 
ander's best  work,  "The  Green  Bowl," 
was  bought  by  the  French  Government 
from  the  last  Salon,  thus  conferring  upon 
him  unusual  distinction,  and  Vienna  has 
only  just  now  secured  the  representative 
canvas  called  "  The  Mirror,"  which  re- 
ceived the  Temple  Gold  Medal  at  Phila- 
delphia. "The  Black  Cat"  is  also  lost 
to  us.  It  has  gone  permanently  to  St. 
Petersburg.  Honors  besides  these  sub- 
stantial ones  have  not  been  lacking  in  the 
career  so  rapidly  sketched.  Alexander  is 
a  Societaire  of  the  Champs  de  Mars  Sa- 
lon, and  belongs  to  most  of  the  influential 
artistic  bodies  to  which  Americans  gravi- 
tate at  home  and  abroad.      But  after  all, 


these  external  phases  of  a  painter's  life 
value  little  in  the  total  sum.  What  he  is 
and  what  he  promises  are  the  vital  ques- 
tions, and  these  I  have  striven  to  glance 
at  as  with  a  flash-light. 

As  the  portraits  of  Alexander  are  ex- 
pressly under  notice,  I  have  not  entered 
the  kindred  field  where  his  imagination 
finds  play.  In  the  noble  "  Pot  of  Basil," 
which  the  wise  liberality  of  Mr.  Ernest 
Longfellow  has  secured  for  the  Boston 
Museum  of  the  Fine  Arts,  this  painter  of 
portraits  has  shown  a  vein  of  romance 
which  will  inevitably  open  again  and  again 
as  his  intellectual  reach  broadens  and 
deepens.  The  subject  is  the  lovely  Isabel- 
la of  Keats's  poem  of  that  name,  founded 
on  the  tale  in  Boccaccio.  The  mourning 
of  the  broken-hearted  maid  above  her 
pot  of  basil  is  touchingly  suggested  with 
simple  taste  and  frank  arrangement.  In 
quality  of  line  this  is  a  notable  example 
of  the  artist,  and  in  color  its  pallid  yellow- 
green  and  purple-blue,  with  shadowy  rich- 
ness of  neutral  detail,  are  in  sympathy  with 
both  the  romance  and  the  pathos  of  the 
story. 

Here,  then,  is  a  trait  not  before  evoked 
in  Alexander's  rapid  career,  but  its  ap- 
pearance simply  emphasizes  the  existence 
of  mental  qualities  without  which  his  less 
imaginative  work  could  not  have  been  con- 
ceived. Every  painter  must  learn  sooner 
or  later  that  salvation  does  not  come  by 
paint  alone.  Emerson  declared  that  the 
best  equipment  for  a  poet  is  familiarity 
with  science.  No  fact  is  too  remote  for  his 
purposes.  So  with  the  artist.  His  inter- 
ests must  emerge  from  paint  into  the  world 
of  life  and  thought,  and  to  indicate  that 
this  is  the  course  taken  by  Alexander  is  to 
place  him  far  along  the  path  with  the  lead- 
ers of  the  new  American  art. 


By  Oliver  Rerford 

Spring 

Too  well  I   know  you,   Spring,   and   so  restrain 
My  foolish  muse  from  all  such   flattering  vain 
As  "mild"  and  "gentle" — lest   I   be  repaid, 
Even  as   Marsyas  of  old,   and   flayed, 
This  time  by  icy  hail  and  cutting  sleet. 
Instead — I  pray  your  going  may  be  fleet, 
That  soon   I  may  forget  and  drowse  away 
My  weariness  beneath   Dear  Summer's  sway. 

Summer 

Insufferable  season  of  the  Sun, 

When  will  your  endless  reign  of  fire  be  done  ? 

When  will  your  noisy  insect  court  take  flight  ? 

Your  orchestra,  that  rests  not, — day  or  night ; 

Your  armies  with  unconquerable  stings ; 

When    will    they    flee  —  what   for   do   they   have 

wings  ? 
How  long  before  brave  Autumn  with  a  shout, 
Will  succor  me  and  put  them  all  to  rout  ? 

Hutumn 

You  dismal  mourner,   wailing  by  the  bier 
Of  Summer  dead,  with  lamentations  drear, 
Driving  me  frantic   ever  and   anon, 
With  reminiscences  of  Summer  gone. 
Now  mimicking  her  tenderest  airs  and   ton 
Now    harrowing     me    with    horrid    shrieks    and 

groans. 
Were  good  old  jolly  Winter  only   here. 
I'd  soon  forget  you  and   your  evil  cheer! 

CCUntcr 

Hoary  impostor!   with  mock  jovial  air, 
You  took  the   green   earth   prisoner  unaware 
And  pinioned  the  trees  that  moan  and 
To  Spring  to   tree  them   from   your  icv  thrall. 
You  manacled  the  stream  who  tugs  in  vain, 
To  loose  himself  from  your  relentless  chain. 
And  I — my  heart  is  sad,   my  lyre  is  dumb. 
Mild,  Gentle  Spring,— Oh!  will  you 
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BY    ALBERT     WHITE     VORSE. 


"   TTyTUNGA    ANGEKOKr   ex- 

r  , r       plained  Kioapodu. 

"  Angekok,  are  you  ?  "  re- 
turned Latta.  "  Well,  so  am  I — a  big  one. 
If  you  don't  fetch  me  back  that  knife  I 
shall  say  a  charm,  and  a  devil  will  come, 
and  you  will  be  turned  into  a  brown  stone 
statue.  Tell  him  that,  will  you,  Dahl- 
gren?  " 

1  >atta,  who  was  a  new-comer  to  Green- 
land, knew  just  enough  pidgin- Eskimo 
(which  is  the  diplomatic  language  north 
of  ('ape  York)  to  be  irritated  because  he 
didn't  know  more  of  it.  During  my  year 
of  life  in  the  Smith  Sound  region  I  had 
picked  up  a  good  many  words — indeed,  I 
was  semi  official  interpreter  to  the  expedi- 
tion. 

"  Latta  ookalukto  savik  ooma.  Ooma 
opdow  angekok"  I  translated.  I  meant 
this  to  mean,  "  Latta  say  knife  his.  lie 
also  meilii  ine  man  ;  "  and  ki<>  under- 
Stood,  for  he  turned  toward  Latta  and 
drew  up  to  their  highest  his  sixty  the 
inches.  The  movement  flung  his  black 
mane  away  from  his   shoulders    and  fore 


head.  There  was  a  fire  in  his  eyes  like  the 
glow  of  a  star  in  a  pool  of  black  water. 

"  I,  too,  am  angekok,"  he  declaimed. 
"  How  am  I  to  know  that  he  sees  the 
spirits?  " 

"  Stunning-looking  fellow,  isn't  he?  "  re- 
marked Latta.      "  What  does  he  say?  " 

u  He  wants  a  test  of  your  powers,"  I 
laughed. 

Latta  shook  his  vigorous  shoulders — a 
habit  I  admired  in  him. 

"  Wants  a  test?"  he  repeated.  "Well, 
he  shall  have  it.  Tell  him  that  to-morrow 
I  will  come  to  his  hut,  and  bring  a  rifle.  1 
will  let  him  shoot  at  me  before  all  his  peo- 
ple, and  he  will  not  kill  me.  Tell  him  I 
will  catch  the  bullet  in  my  hand." 

For  a  moment  I  hesitated.  The  thought 
of  playing  tricks  upon  the  simple  Huskies 
jarred  my  nerves.  But  Kioapodu  only  of 
the  tribe  had  held  himself  hostile.  We  had 
detected  his  heavy  influence  against  us  in 
certain  tradings  for  dogs  among  his  peo- 
ple. The  idea  of  mystifying  him  into  sub- 
mission was  alluring. 

Besides,  at  that  time  I  was  a  little  in 
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awe  of  Latta.  He  had  joined  the  relay 
expedition  with  a  great  reputation  as  an 
African  explorer,  based  particularly  upon 
his  success  in  swaying  unruly  tribes  with- 
out killing  a  man. 

I  translated  his  offer  to  Kio. 

"  Let  it  be  so,"  replied  the  Eskimo.  "  If 
he  is  an  angekok  I  will  restore  the  knife, 
though  I  found  it  and  it  is  mine." 

He  stalked  majestically  out  of  our  Arc- 
tic house  and  down  the  beach  toward  his 
tupik.  Latta  drew  from  his  pocket  a  pen- 
cil, slit  down  the  wood  and  began  to  scrape 
the  lead  into  powder  upon  a  sheet  of  pa- 
per. 

"  I  shouldn't  care  so  much  for  the 
knife,"  he  said,  "if  it  hadn't  been — a  gift." 

I  nodded,  without  making  comment. 
Latta's  betrothal  had  been  announced  in 
newspapers  brought  us  by  the  relay  party. 

"  How  are  you  going  to  beguile  the 
'  gentle  salvage?'  "  I  asked. 

"  Easiest  thing  in  the  world.  Draw  the 
bullet  from  a  cartridge  and  make  a  mock 
bullet  out  of  the  doctor's  absorbent  cot- 
ton, darkened  with  this  graphite.  You 
load  the  rifle  in  plain  view  of  the  Huskies. 
You'll  help,  won't  you?  " 

"  Ye-es,"  I  faltered.  I  was  flattered  to 
be  chosen  as  confederate  by  so  distin- 
guished an  explorer.  In  those  days  I  was 
a  bit  of  a  hero-worshipper. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  not  without  com- 
punctions that  I  followed  Latta  along  the 
beach  next  morning  to  the  little  green  hill 
where  the  tupiks  stood.  The  Eskimos 
were  astir.  A  little  group  of  men  was 
collected  near  Kioapodu's  tent.  From 
inside  came  the  tap,  tap,  tapping  of  tam- 
bourine-music and  the  howls  of  the  ange- 
kok. 

Latta  looked  a  question  at  me. 

"  He's  getting  ready  for  you,"  I  an- 
swered. "  He's  communing  with  the 
spirits.  Most  likely  he's  been  at  it  all 
night." 

Latta  laughed. 

"  We  must  do  this  thing  in  proper 
form,"  he  said.  "Do  you  mind  bearing 
a  message  that  the  great  white  angekok 
awaits  the  test?     Hello,  who's  that?  " 

An  Eskimo  girl  parted  the  flap  of  Kio- 
apodu's tent,  and  paused  before  the  open- 
ing. Her  dark  hair,  loosed  from  the 
ordinary  woman's  knot,  fell  over  each 
shoulder  almost  to  her  boot-tops.    She  had 


forgotten  or  neglected  to  put  on  her  netcha, 
and  her  round  figure  with  its  budding 
breasts  shone  in  the  morning  sunlight. 

"  What  a  little  beauty,"  murmured  Lat- 
ta. "  Bronze  Psyche  in  boor-  and  trou- 
sers.    Who  is  she?  " 

"  Kio's  daughter,"  I  answered.  "She 
is  an  odd  little  girl — very  lofty.  She  treats 
her  numerous  suitors  with  splendid  con- 
tempt. Poor  Ango-da-bla-ho  spent  ; 
of  last  fall  laying  by  seal-meat  to  win  her, 
and  during  the  winter  he  followed  her  all 
over  the  settlement  about  as  patiently  as 
he  would  follow  a  reindeer.  But  she  sim- 
ply never  looked  at  him.  I  have  seen 
him  at  head-quarters  squatting  behind  her, 
watching  for  hours  with  love-lorn  eyes, 
while  she  stitched  away  at  one  of  our  koo- 
latahs  or  stared  into  vacancy.  I  don't 
think  she  gave  him  a  word  for  months  at 
a  time " 

' '  What  is  her  name  ? ' '  interrupted  Latta. 

"  Ah-we-ung-6nah." 

"  Ah-we-ung-6nah,  Ah-we-ung-6nah," 
repeated  Latta. 

She  stood  for  a  moment,  erect,  with  the 
tent-flap  lifted  in  her  hand.  I  suppose  it  is 
because  of  what  followed  that  I  see  so 
clearly,  even  now,  the  scene  of  her  first 
meeting  with  Latta — the  pale  sunlight 
aslant  across  the  flat  black  ocean,  casting 
long  shadows  behind  the  white  bergs, 
brightening  the  green  hills,  softening  the 
majestic  gray  cliffs  behind  it  and,  I  re- 
member, glowing  bright  upon  an  old  bit 
of  red  flannel  that  had  blown  from  head- 
quarters to  Kioapodu's  tent ;  the  group  of 
Eskimos  beside  the  tupik,  with  their  white 
bearskin  breeches  and  wild,  dark  heads, 
and  at  the  door  the  half-naked  girl,  straight 
and  slender,  gazing  down  upon  Latta  with 
haughty  eyes. 

Presently,  she  turned  abruptly,  and 
stooped  into  the  tupik.  I  heard  Latta 
blow  out  his  breath,  as  if  he  had  been  hold- 
ing it  too  long. 

"Thick  air  this  morning."  he  comment- 
ed, in   his  abrupt   way.      "  Let's   beat  up 
the  wizard's  quarters.     By  the  way,  h< 
the  cartridge." 

lie  handed  to  me  several   paper  shells 
made  to  fit  the  old-fashioned  carbil 
by  the   Federal  cavalry  in  the  Civil  \ 
I  carried  one  of   these   awkward  v 
by  the  strap.     We  hail  brought  al<  1 
stock  of  them  to  make  trade  with  th< 
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tives.  Latta  had  prepared  his  sham  skil- 
fully. Ten  feet  away  I  could  not  have 
distinguished  the  cotton  from  the  leaden 
bullets  thai  lay  beside  it  in  my  palm. 

"  Now  wre  are  ready  even  as  Moses  for 
the  sorcerers  of  Egypt,"  said  Latta.  "  And 
behold,  here  comes  our  magician." 

Kioapodu,  in  full  cry,  danced  out  of  the 
tent-door.  He  grasped  the  tambourine  in 
his  left  hand  ;  with  his  right  hand  spas- 
modically jerking,  he  tapped  it  rhythmical- 
ly. Upon  the  crest  of  the  hill  he  paused, 
flinging  his  head  from  side  to  side,  and 
casting  his  eyes  to  the  spirits  above.  The 
Eskimo  men  collected  in  a  silent  half-circle 
about  him.  From  several  of  the  tents 
ran  women  to  join  a  little  group  at  a  dis- 
tance. 

"  Enter  chorus,"  commented  Latta, 
grimly.  "  There  seems  to  be  a  certain 
tenseness  in  the  atmosphere  of  this  light 
opera.     What's  he  singing  about?  " 

"I  can't  understand  the  words,"  I  re- 
plied. "It  has  something  to  do  with  us, 
though  ;  for  see,  the  Eskimos  are  looking 
at  us." 

"  Guess  my  cue  has  come,"  said  Latta. 
"  Are  you  ready?" 

He  strode  forward,  and  I  followed.  I 
was  a  little  nervous,  for  I  didn't  know 
what  Kioapodu  might  excite  the  tribe  to 
do.  As  we  drew  near  to  the  medicine- 
man, his  gestures  grew  wilder  and  his 
howling  rose  louder. 

"  Dahlgren,"  murmured  Latta,  "the 
Husky  for  <  look  '  is  '  takooj  isn't  it?  " 

"Yes,"  I  replied;  "shall  I  interpret  for 
you?" 

Latta  made  no  answer,  but  marched  on 
up  the  hill.  Within  ten  feet  of  the  Eski- 
mo he  halted.  His  left  arm  shot  straight 
above  his  head.  The  hand  was  half- 
closed,  as  if  it  held  a  small  object. 

"  Takoo  1  "  he  commanded. 

Kioapodu's  voice  ceased.  Across  his 
eyes,  which  were  fixed  upon  the  upraised 
palm,  fell  a  beam  of  sunlight,  reflected 
from  some  bright  disc.  His  right  hand 
hung, arrested, above  the  tambourine.  A 
little  murmur  arose  from  the  crowd. 

"  Hypnotized  himself,"  said  1  ,atta,  cool- 
ly, but  withi  nit  turning.  "  ( 'ome  and  Stand 
here." 

I  stumbled  hastily  to  his  side. 

"  Move  calmly,"  said  Latta.  "  1  Ie's 
only  in  the  firsl   stage     catalepsy.      He 


was  half -hypnotized  before — I  knew  the 
symptoms.  I've  controlled  African  chiefs 
in  a  war-dance  with  this  little  mirror. 
Now.  listen,"  he  continued,  "  I  want  you 
to  tell  me  how  to  say  this.  '  1  am  a  great 
angekok.  So  are  you.  We  will  do  won- 
derful things.  You  will  shoot  me  with  a 
rifle,  and  I  will  catch  your  bullet  in  my 
hand.  Afterward,  I  will  shoot  at  you. 
We  will  see  which  is  stronger.'  Now, 
Dahlgren.  think  of  the  words  and  say 
them  over  slowly  and  distinctly  so  that  I 
may  repeat  them.  Be  sure  and  make  no 
mistakes." 

I  turned  the  sentences  over  in  my  head. 
Kioapodu  began  to  breathe  audibly. 

"Make  haste,"  said  Latta.  "He's 
coming  out  of  it." 

I  framed  the  order  as  well  as  I  could, 
and  Latta  repeated  the  words  after  me, 
two  or  three  at  a  time,  in  a  curious,  in- 
tense voice.  As  he  uttered  the  concluding 
sounds,  Kio's  eyes  began  to  blink  and  to 
wander  from  the  mirror. 

"  Now,  we'll  wake  him  up,"  said  Latta. 
"  He'll  remember  what  he  is  to  do." 

He  lowered  his  arm,  clapped  his  hands 
sharply,  and  finally  strode  close  to  the  Es- 
kimo and  made  upward  passes  in  the  air, 
at  either  side  of  the  dusky  face. 

"  Wake  up  !  wake  up  !  "  he  repeated  in 
English. 

Kio's  eyes  blinked  strangely  ;  his  body 
straightened,  he  heaved  one  or  two  deep 
sighs,  a  sort  of  half-intelligence  came  into 
his  eyes,  and  he  turned  his  head  and 
stared  sleepily  around  him. 

"Good  !  "  said  Latta.  "  Now  load  the 
gun  as  ostentatiously  as  you  can  with  my 
cotton  bullet,  give  it  to  him  and  tell  him  to 
shoot  the  great  white  angekok." 

While  1  was  biting  off  the  end  of  the 
mock  cartridge,  ramming  it  home  with  my 
finger  and  closing  the  clumsy,  old-fash- 
ioned breech,  Latta  took  his  stand  about 
ten  yards  away,  upon  a  rock  that  lifted  its 
head  three  or  four  feet  from  the  soil.  I  le 
faced  us,  and  folded  his  arms.  The  half- 
circle  of  Eskimos, whom  I  had  forgotten  in 
the  excitement,  closed  around  me,  as  I 
cocked  the  gun  and  placed  it  in  Kioapo- 
du's hand. 

"  Ready,  lire  !  "  shouted  Latta.  As  if 
he  understood  the  words,  the  Eskimo  lev- 
elled the  gun.  took  slow  aim  and  pulled 
the  trigger.      The  smoke  flew  in  my  eyes, 
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and  for  a  second  I  lost  thought  of  Latta. 
A  murmur  from  the  Eskimos  aroused  me. 

"  Na,  na,  na,  na-ay .' '"  they  whispered. 
The  explorer  stood  erect,  with  the  bullet 
between  his  fingers.  For  a  moment  he 
smiled,  then  sprang  from  the  rock  and 
swung  toward  us. 

"  Now  it's  my  turn,"  he  exclaimed, 
gayly.  The  Eskimos  drew  away  from 
him,  but  Kio  remained  stupidly  by  my 
side.  Latta  seized  the  gun  from  his  hand, 
and  pointed  toward  the  rock.  Thither 
Kio  staggered,  as  obedient  as  a  child.  He 
mounted  to  the  summit,  turned  with  folded 
arms,  and  stood  in  precisely  the  posture 
that  Latta  had  taken. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do,  Mr.  Lat- 
ta? "  I  asked. 

I  thought  the  affair  had  better  termi- 
nate. The  Eskimos  behind  me  were  shrink- 
ing away  even  from  me  whom  they  knew 
as  their  friend,  and  I  feared  lest  they 
might  take  fright  and  decamp  altogether. 
We  could  not  afford  to  lose  their  aid  to 
the  expedition. 

"  Don't  look  as  if  you  saw  his  corpse," 
returned  Latta.  "I'm  going  to  cut  off 
a  lock  of  his  hair.  Will  you  load  the 
gun?" 

The  man's  personality  was  stronger 
than  mine.  Somewhat  awkwardly,  I  made 
shift  to  prepare  the  cartridge,  fouling 
my  mouth  with  powder,  I  remember,  as  I 
bit  off  the  end.  The  discomfort  of  this 
held  my  thoughts  for  a  moment.  A  shrill 
scream  startled  me  into  looking  about. 
Latta  was  standing  with  the  rifle  at  his 
shoulder  and  his  finger  upon  the  trigger, 
but  his  head  was  turned  toward  the  group 
of  women.  A  girl  was  speeding  toward 
the  rock  where  Kioapodu  stood  motion- 
less. She  reached  him  with  a  bound, 
pushed  him  to  the  grass  beneath,  con- 
fronted us  and  flung  out  her  hand  toward 
Latta.  The  missing  knife,  with  its  belt 
trailing  behind,  fell  near  his  feet. 

Latta  lowered  his  rifle.  For  a  moment 
the  little  half-clad  Eskimo  girl  and  the  tall 
explorer  gazed,  as  still  as  the  rocks  about 
them.  Then  she  leapt  lightly  to  the 
ground  beside  her  father,  seized  his  limp 
arm  and  tried  to  raise  him. 

I  glanced  at  Latta.  His  body  was 
erect,  but  his  head  hung  oddly  forward, 
as  if  drawn  by  some  magnetic  force,  and 
he  glared    upon    Ah-we-ung-onah   some- 
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what  as  I  had  seen  him  glare-  upon  a 
that  he  had  marked  for  his  rifle  Hi 
not  a  pleasant  sight,  but  I  could  not  draw 
my  eyes  from  his  face.  I  suppose  the  in- 
tensity of  my  look  attracted  his,  for  in  a 
moment  his  head  suddenly  turned  tow- 
ard me  and  he  shook  his  shoulders. 

"The  man    is  not  dead."  he  said,  1 
ily  ;   "he's   only  asleep.      Help  me  carry 
him  to  his  tent." 

With  that  he  made  forward  toward  the 
rock.  He  passed  the  knife,  and  1  picked 
it  up.  As  we  approached  her,  the  girl 
shrank  away.  I  do  not  think  Latta 
glanced  at  her.  As  he  lifted  Kioapodu 
by  the  shoulders  and  turned  to  make  a 
sign  that  I  should  raise  the  Eskimo's  feet, 
I  noticed  that  his  teeth  were  firmly  set.  In 
silence  we  carried  the  medicine-man  to 
his  tent  and  laid  him  upon  the  sleeping- 
slab.  Ah-we-ung-dnah  followed  and  stood 
in  the  door. 

"Tell  her  he'll  sleep  until  to-morrow, 
and  awake  all  right,"  commanded  Latta. 
He  pushed  the  girl  roughly  aside  and 
made  off  toward  the  head-quarters. 

As  best  J  could  I  translated  his  words, 
but  I  doubt  whether  Ah-we-ung-dnah 
comprehended.  She  answered,  "  Ee,  ee," 
but  her  gaze  followed  the  figure  of  Latta, 
lessening  away  down  the  beach.  When 
it  disappeared  she  dived  under  the  tent- 
flap  and  left  me  alone. 

1  was  glad  to  find  at  the  head-quarters 
our  leader,  Van  Den  Zee,  returned  from 
his  ten  days'  hunting  trip.  His  sane  pres- 
ence cleared  away  the  uncanny  impres- 
sion of  the  morning's  adventure.  Al- 
though 1  felt,  somehow,  as  if  1  were  betray- 
ing Latta's  confidence,  still  1  held  it  to  be 
my  duty  to  include  in  my  report,  as  chief 
of  head-quarters  in  the  leader's  absence,  a 
detailed  account  of  the  matter. 

Van  Den  Zee  listened  with  Iris  usual 
calmness. 

"  Thank  you,  Dahlgren,"  was  the  only 
comment  he  made.  That  afternoon,  how- 
ever, he  detailed  me  to  establish  a  depot 
of  provisions  thirty  miles  to  the  north- 
ward, and  put  Latta  tinder  my  char. 

It  was  a  three  days'  excursion,  and 
during  the  whole  time  I  atta  never  spoke 
except    in    reply    to  my   questioi  lie 

seemed   indifferent    to    the    beauty   ^\   the 
cliffs  that  lifted  their  snow-crowm 
four   thousand    feet    sheer  out    iA    th< 
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He  barely  glanced  at  the  magnificent  bergs 
among  which  our  whale-boat  sailed. 

But  the  loads  that  he  carried  from  the 
shore  to  the  ice-cap  would  have  broken 
any  other  man  in  our  party.  He  insisted 
upon  keeping  his  oar  throughout  the 
twenty-mile  row  back  to  camp,  and  he 
pulled  like  a  sailor.  The  thought  occurred 
to  me  that  he  was  eager  to  arrive  at  head- 
quarters. With  the  others  I  took  my  turn 
at  rowing,  and  by  the  time  we  had  hauled 
the  boat  high  upon  the  beach  I  was  tired, 
and  1  made  straight  for  my  bunk.  It  was 
midnight  and  everyone  was  asleep.  My 
party  was  soon  as  deep  as  the  rest,  but  I 
noticed  vaguely,  as  I  crawled  between  my 
blankets,  that  Latta's  bunk  was  still  empty. 

A  violent  shaking  woke  me  from  the 
soundest  of  slumbers.  Latta  stood  be- 
fore me.     He  was  laughing. 

"  No  cause  for  such  a  kinky  face,"  he 
said.  "  Did  you  keep  the  rifle  we  used 
— the— ah — the  other  morning?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  blundered.  "  Don'  do  that 
again,  though,  'thout  Van  Den  Zee's 
knowledge." 

"Nonsense!  "  laughed  Latta.  "  Your 
angekok  has  gone  away.  Gone,  tent  and 
all,  and  taken  his  family  with  him.  I  only 
want  the  gun  as  a  souvenir." 

"(lone,  has  he?"  drawled  I.  "I'm 
sorry  for  that.  We  needed  him,  and  the 
girl  could  sew  skins  first-rate." 

I  routed  the  carbine  out  of  a  stack  of 
arms  in  the  corner  of  my  bunk.  When  I 
turned  about,  Latta  was  staring  out  of  the 
window  into  the  sunlit  night.  1  was  so 
sleepy  that  1  may  have  dreamed  I  heard 
him  murmuring. 

"Sorry  she's  gone?  By  the  northern 
Sphinx,  I'm  not! " 

In  the  morning  he  asked  Van  Den  Zee 
for  an  assignment  with  the  party  that  was 
going  to  complete  the  northern  depot. 
They  rowed  away  with  two  Eskimos  in 
the  crew.  When  they  returned,  everyone 
had  a  word  of  admiration  for  !  ,atta. 

"  The  manis  a  wonder,"  said  our  chief 
hunter.  "]  never  saw  anyone  pick  up  the 
country  as  he  does.  And  the  Huskies! 
His  little  parlor- magic  trick  has  made 
slaves  of  them.  I  le  learned  a  lot  of  I  hiskv, 
too;  you  will  be  surprised,  Dahlgren ; 
he  gets  on  with  their  talk  almost  as  well  as 
you  do.      And  ye  gods,  how  he  can  work! 


He  puts  us  up  to  a  lot  of  wrinkles  about 
packing  heavy  loads  ;  he  got  them  from 
his  carriers  in  Africa,  he  said." 

As  the  season  wore  on,  Latta's  worth  to 
the  expedition  increased.  As  ethnologist 
he  was  invaluable.  The  natives  confided 
in  him  as  children  confide  in  their  parents. 
He  drew  from  them  not  only  the  ordinary 
gossip  of  the  tribe,  but  also  the  folk-lore, 
the  legends,  and  superstitions — all  the  in- 
timate thoughts  that  an  aboriginal  people 
usually  refuse  to  strangers. 

In  our  camp  he  was  a  good  companion. 
He  had  dark  moods,  to  be  sure,  but  he 
never  imposed  them  upon  us.  For  hours 
at  a  time  he  wandered  along  the  beach, 
with  no  apparent  object  except  to  walk 
off  certain  heavy  frowns.  When  he  re- 
turned to  the  head-quarters  he  always  wore 
a  cheerful  face.  As  the  hours  of  dark- 
ness encroached  upon  those  of  light,  curi- 
ously enough,  his  gloomy  periods  lessened, 
and  in  mid-winter,  the  season  of  con- 
tinuous lamplight,  when  most  of  the  men 
were  beginning  to  fear  the  blue  devils, 
Latta's  mind  seemed  fresh  and  strong.  If 
he,  too,  had  his  blue  devils,  he  fought  them 
off  in  his  bunk,  where  he  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time.  At  meal-hours  or  at  loafing- 
hours  he  was  always  ready  with  stories  of 
his  exploits  in  the  hot  African  forests  ; 
stories  that  brightened  wonderfully  our 
monotonous  talk.  He  told  them  not  too 
modestly,  but  he  made  them  thrilling.  I 
remember  that  I  felt  proud  when  he  chose 
me  as  a  listener.  In  those  days,  how- 
ever, as  I  have  said,  1  was  a  hero-wor- 
shipper. Whether  or  no  Van  Den  Zee  liked 
him  I  failed  to  discover.  Van  was  always 
inscrutable. 

He  made  free  use  of  Latta.  When  the 
snowfall  put  an  end  to  our  autumn  work, 
he  gave  him  charge  of  the  dogs.  We  had 
collected  a  pack  of  two  hundred  half- 
tamed  brutes  that  tore  each  other  to  rags. 
devoured— and  digested — their  traces  if 
meat  failed  them,  and  crouched  before 
nothing  under  the  stars  except  a  whip- 
lash. For  white  men  the  whip  is  un- 
wieldy. Most  of  us  slashed  ourselves 
with  it  oftener  than  we  cut  the  dogs,  but 
latta  learned  to  pick  a  bit  of  fur  from  the 
ear  of  any  given  rebel  as  deftly  as  an 
Eskimo.  I  le  was  master  of  the  dogs  :  his 
voice  was  their  law. 

lie  had  charge    of   the  food,  too.      By 
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the  middle  of  February  our  supply  seemed 
likely  to  run  short,  and  one  day  Van  Den 
Zee  asked  me  if  I  should  mind  going  as 
Latta's  assistant  to  fetch  a  new  supply  from 
a  settlement  four  days' journey  to  the  south. 

"  I  can't  very  well  put  you  in  charge 
of  the  party,"  said  Van,  "  for  its  Latta's 
department.  You  won't  object  to  going 
in  second  place,  will  you?  I  must  have 
a  steady  man  with  him.  He  is  a  good  ex- 
plorer, but  you  know  he  has  never  taken 
a  long*sledge  trip,  and  he  has  never  seen 
heavy  weather  in  the  open.  I  don't  think 
he  had  better  go  alone." 

Looking  back  at  this  little  talk  in  the 
light  of  what  followed,  I  wonder  whether 
Van  had  in  mind  something  besides  con- 
tingencies of  travel.  It  is  possible  that  he 
saw  deeper  than  the  rest  of  us  into  Latta's 
character.  At  the  time,  however,  no  sus- 
picion entered  my  head  that  Latta  still 
dreamed  of  the  Eskimo  girl.  Pleased  that 
Van  held  me  to  be  a  steady  man,  I  easily 
agreed  to  go  as  assistant. 

We  set  forth  across  the  bay  with  an 
Eskimo,  two  sledges,  and  fourteen  dogs  to 
bring  home  the  walrus-skin  food.  For  the 
first  night  we  camped  in  a  snow-igloo 
built  by  the  Husky.  It  was  a  tiny  affair, 
just  big  enough  to  hold  the  cooking- lamp 
and  us,  stretched  out  in  our  sleeping-bags. 
Latta  undertook  to  make  the  tea.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  his  face  looked  hag- 
gard, but  I  set  that  down  to  the  pale  light 
of  the  alcohol. 

"  Dahlgren,"  he  said,  presently,  "  what 
do  you  suppose  our  friends  at  home  would 
think  if  they  could  see  us  now?  " 

"  Very  terrified,  no  doubt,"  I  replied. 
I  knew  he  was  thinking  of  the  girl  he  was 
to  marry,  and  the  thought  naturally  brought 
up  the  image  of  Ah-we-ung-6nah. 

"Latta,"  I  blurted  out,  "do  you  know 
where  Kio  went?" 

The  next  moment  the  hut  was  dark. 
Latta  had  upset  the  lamp.  During  the 
rest  of  the  evening  he  did  not  speak,  and 
upon  the  march  next  day,  too,  he  was 
silent.  But  at  night,  when  I  was  taking 
my  turn  at  the  stove,  he  began,  in  his  usual 
hearty  tones : 

"Dahlgren,"  he  said,  "you're  a  good 
fellow." 

"  Discerning  man!"  1  laughed. 

»"  I'm  serious,"  returned  Latta,  calmly. 
"I  want  to  tell  you  something." 


"I  beg  your  pardon,  old  chap,"  1  • 
"  Go  ahead.     1  shall  be  glad  to  hear  it." 

He  waited  feu  I   moments  before 

he  began. 

"  I    don't   know   why   I ' 
thing  about  it.      It's  not  n 
confidences.       I    suppo.se    it's  this    en 
darkness   that   gives   a  man's  imagination 
neurosis.       Besides,    when    tv  ized 

men  find  themselves  under  a  dog-hoi 
a  hut  in  the  midst  of  a  million  square  miles 
of    snow,    they    come    very  near  to    one 
another.      What   pitiful   things  w  < 
he  burst  out.    "  Fancy  looking  down  upon 
our  hut  in  the  midst  of  this   stupendous 
waste.     A  mound  indistinguishable  thirty 
feet    away,    covering    thn 
crawling,   crawling  over    an    expans 
vast  that  their  minds  cannot  conceive  its 
immensity.     What    do    you   suppose   the 
Arctic  Spirits  think  of  us?" 

"  I've  never  seen  any  indication  that 
they  think  at  all  of  us."  1  laughed.  I  had 
heard  this  commonplace  moralizing  with 
that  sense  of  relief  that  comes  when  < 
idols  turn  out  flesh  and  blood.  After  all. 
Latta  wasn't  so  far  beyond  the  rest  <  f  us. 
I,  myself,  knew  well  the  state  of  mind  he 
expressed.  It  is  but  the  beginning  of  the 
Arctic  awe. 

:t  What  pitiful  creatures  we  are!"  re- 
peated Latta.  "  What  difference  do  our 
little  emotions  and  conventions  make  in 
the  midst  of  such  forces!  How  the  Arctic 
Spirits  must  laugh  at  our — our  mar- 
laws,  for  example!  They  teach  their  own 
people  better  things.  The  Eskimos  have 
no  laws." 

This  personal  phase  also  of  Arctic  emo- 
tion 1    knew  well.      I  knew,  too.  that  it  is 
transient,  and  1  contented  myself  wit] 
marking: 

"  Wait  until  you  have  weathered  a  storm 
in  one  of  these  huts.  The  drift  cuts  off  the 
top  of  your  dome  clean  with  the  I 
a  sand-blast.  If  you  let  the  snow  settle 
upon  you,  you  smother.  But  if  you  keep 
patiently  patching  up  the  holes  with  rein- 
deer skins,  you  can  outlast  the  wind. 
Your  little  slugs  are  pitiful,  ] 
in  tfce  end  they  are  the  n 

He  made  no  reply,  and  1  did  not  think 
he  was  impressed  with    my  arg 
had  not  supposed  that  he  would 
hend  it  ;  only  experience  rep 
Arctic  powers  with  awe  o\  mai 
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Presently  he  crawled  into  his  sleeping- 
bag.  He  had  left  his  confidence  unfin- 
ished. Going  over  his  allusion  to  mar- 
riage laws,  I  wondered  whether  he  had 
been  thinking  of  Ah-we-ung-6nah,  and 
was  sorry  because  I  had  not  led  him  to 
say  more,  and  because  I  had  not  moral- 
ized, hinting  that  only  by  unwavering 
strength  can  Arctic  forces  be  met.  How- 
ever, I  doubt  whether  any  words  of  mine 
could  have  helped  him. 

When  I  awoke,  he  was  heating  tea  for 
breakfast.      He  greeted  me  pleasantly. 

"  Shouldn't  wonder  if  we  were  going  to 
have  a  chance  to  fight  your  sand-blast," 
he  said.     "  Looks  stormy  outside." 

I  shuffled  off  the  deerskin  envelope, 
hurried  on  my  furs,  and  crawled  out  of 
doors.  The  twilight  of  noon  was  just  be- 
ginning. Above  me  the  stars  were  dim, 
and  in  the  southwest  they  were  hidden  by 
a  pile  of  clouds.  Even  in  the  dusk  I  could 
see  that  its  edges  were  writhing.  The 
wind  moaned  over  the  ice-caps,  and  oc- 
casional gusts  swept  snow-wraiths  across 
the  bay.  I  hauled  in  the  drawstrings  of 
koolatah  and  breeches.  In  a  temperature 
of  fifteen  below  zero,  when  the  wind  blows, 
a  man  is  most  comfortable  when  his  furs 
are  snuggest  about  him.  The  Eskimo 
kneeling  by  the  dog -teams  was  disen- 
tangling the  knot  into  which  the  restless 
creatures  had  interwoven  their  traces. 

"Great  wind,  Tung-we?"  I  asked. 

"  Ee"  grunted  the  lad. 

"  Good  to  start?  " 

The  Eskimo  rose  to  his  feet,  and  scru- 
tinized the  contour  of  the  cliffs  that  loomed 
upon  our  left.  His  eyes  rested  for  an  in- 
stant, evidently  upon  a  landmark.  Then 
he  cast  a  glance  at  the  lowering  horizon. 

"  Ee"  he  said. 

Nevertheless,  I  drank  my  tea  and  ate 
my  pemmican  in  all  haste.  Latta  tried  at 
some  light  conversation,  but  I  was  in  no 
mood  for  it. 

The  gusts  were  coming  oftener  by  the 
time  we  were  ready  to  start.  The  half 
disk  of  cloud  covered  a  third  of  the  sky  at 
our  right,  and  the  fleece  above  was  blan- 
keting the  stars.  The  Eskimo  who  drove 
the  leading  sledge  cracked  his  whip  furi- 
ously above  his  team. 

I  was  riding  with  Latta  upon  the  larger 
sledge,  and  1   noticed   that  instead  of  cut 
ting  directly  across  the  bay,  Tung-we  had 


swung  to  the  left,  along  the  shore.  Pres- 
ently Latta  noticed  it,  too. 

"This  not  good  !  "  he  shouted.  "Where 
going?" 

Tung-we  pointed  to  a  vast  buttress  that 
hung  out  of  the  shadowy  cliffs,  almost 
above  us. 

"  Karnah,"  came  his  voice,  down  a 
wind-gust. 

Latta  checked  his  team.  I  could  see 
his  eyes  gleaming  in  the  fast  gathering 
darkness. 

"Hold  on  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "I  won't 
go  to  Karnah  ! " 

For  a  moment  I  must  have  stared  at 
him,  like  a  half-witted  child.  Then  I  un- 
derstood. I  glanced  up  at  the  sky.  The 
clouds  had  passed  beyond  the  zenith,  and 
even  as  I  looked  rushed  over  star  after 
star. 

"  I'm  afraid  there's  no  choice,"  I  said,  as 
gently  as  I  could.  "  We  can't  stay  here. 
The  quicker,  too,  the  better." 

I  do  not  suppose  he  had  appreciated  the 
danger,  but  my  strained  tones  must  have 
warned  him.  He  glanced  uncertainly 
above  him.  A  furious  blast  of  wind  drove 
the  drift  stinging  into  our  faces.  Latta 
shook  his  shoulders,  and  his  whip-lash 
whirled  and  cracked.  The  dogs  sprang 
forward. 

Tung-we's  sledge,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
before  us,  was  a  dim  point  in  the  flying 
snow.  Presently  the  cloud  swept  over  the 
great  buttress  at  our  left,  and  darkness  set- 
tled upon  the  bay.  The  sledge,  even  the 
outlines  of  the  cliffs,  disappeared.  We  felt 
rather  than  saw  the  masses  of  land. 

My  eyebrows,  lashes,  mustache,  and  the 
edge  of  my  hood  were  stiff  with  ice.  My 
feet  were  suspiciously  comfortable,  and  1 
grasped  the  upstanders  and  rose  to  stamp. 
A  star  of  lamplight  twinkled  for  an  instant, 
and  disappeared  in  a  whirl  of  snow. 

"To  the  left  !  "  I  shouted.  "  We're 
almost  there." 

Latta's  whip-lash  flew.  The  sledge 
swerved  aside,  and  bounded  on.  The 
dogs  had  seen  the  light,  too.  The  groan- 
ing of  the  wind  upon  the  ice-cap  waxed  to 
a  growling  just  as  we  felt  the  upward  lift 
of  the  beach.  Two  lights  rose  before  us, 
but  a  few  feet  away.  Suddenly  the  growl 
above  us  deepened  into  a  roar. 

"Don't  turn  for  your  life,"  1  shouted. 
"  Face  the  lights  !  "  and  the  next  instant, 
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the  wind  burst  upon  us  like  a  solid  force. 
The  dogs  halted,  the  lights  went  out.  I 
felt  for  Latta,  and  hauling  him  down  by- 
main  force  threw  myself  to  my  hands  and 
knees  upon  the  ground.  Pressed  together, 
we  crouched  for  a  long  minute.  When 
the  violence  of  the  first  blast  spent  itself, 
guiding  Latta,  with  a  hand  upon  his  arm, 
I  scrambled  up  the  slope.  In  a  moment, 
I  came  upon  a  hard  mound,  and  a  faint 
glow  shone  above  me.  In  another  mo- 
ment we  had  crawled  out  of  the  smother 
into  warmth  and  light. 

The  sleeping-slab  at  the  rear  of  the  igloo 
was  crowded  with  Eskimos,  who  stared 
at  us  drowsily.  My  head  was  yet  ringing 
with  the  storm-noise,  and  I  could  not  dis- 
tinguish faces.  My  nose  was  touched 
with  frost.  I  tore  off  my  furs,  and  bade 
Latta  do  the  like.  Certain  after  a  glance 
that  my  feet  were  sound,  I  turned  to  in- 
spect his.  He  had  not  taken  off  his 
clothes  ;  he  was  gazing  into  the  left  al- 
cove of  the  little  hut  where  Ah-we-ung- 
onah  stood  gazing  back  at  him. 

"  Come,  come,  man  !  "  I  cried.  "Off 
with  your  boots.  You  have  no  time  to 
moon  !  " 

He  started,  cast  a  frown  at  me,  and 
slowly  undressed.  His  left  foot  was  white 
and  hard.  I  think  I  could  have  chipped 
pieces  from  the  heel  with  a  stone. 

I  am  bound  to  confess  that  without  the 
little  Husky  girl's  aid,  the  foot  would  have 
been  doomed.  But  she  worked  over  it 
unceasingly,  first  pressing  snow  upon  it  for 
hours,  afterward,  when  the  frost  had  come 
out  and  the  heel  had  puffed  up  big  an*1 
red  and  Latta  was  writhing  in  agony, 
keeping  it  cool  with  seal-oil.  At  the  end 
of  three  days  the  foot  was  going  better. 

Meanwhile  the  storm  roared  itself  out, 
and  I  took  a  step  which  I  have  always 
regretted.  I  left  Latta  in  the  igloo.  It 
is  possible  that  if  I  had  waited  there  he 
would  have  found,  in  the  presence  of  an- 
other man  with  civilized  standards,  sup- 
port against  his  passion.  But  when 
Tung-we  and  I  harnessed  our  dogs,  Latta 
was  still  helpless  with  pain,  and  I  thought 
I  might  safely  leave  him.  I  sent  a  Husky 
to  fetch  the  doctor  at  once  from  head- 
quarters, and  started  the  sledges  toward 
the  south.  We  needed  the  dog-food,  and 
I  felt  bound  to  bring  it. 

On   the  way  home  ten  days  afterward 


I    stopped    at    Karnah.      Latta    was    not 
there. 

"  Dokt    was     at     Iglooduhony    v. 
Telekoteah  came  to  white    man's  hoi 
said  the  natives.    "  He  came  here  only  one 
sleep   ago.       He  spoke  loud  words  about 
the  foot.      He  carried  Lat'  to  white  man's 
house  on  a  sledge." 

Not  until  yesterday!  I  thought.  I 
glanced  about  the  igloo. 

"  Where  are  Kio  and  Ah-we-ung- 
onah?"  I  asked,  hastily. 

"  They  went  with  the  sledge  to  white 
man's  house,"  answered  the  Eskimos. 

At  head-quarters  I  found  Latta  in  his 
bunk.  He  greeted  me  with  a  languid 
smile. 

"Your  storm  has  done  me  up,"  he  said. 
"  Doctorsays  I  mustn't  walk  for  a  month." 

During  the  three  weeks  thereafter  he 
never  moved  from  his  blankets.  For 
our  part,  though  we  were  as  kind  as 
knew  how  to  be,  we  had  little  time  to  pay 
him  small  attentions.  Our  main  sledge — 
journey  of  two  months  was  at  hand.  We 
were  in  a  flurry  of  preparations — testing 
new  sledges  and  snow-shoes,  lugging  pro- 
visions to  the  ice- cap,  completing  our  out- 
fits of  clothing.  The  floor  of  the  house 
was  crowded  with  women,  sitting  cross- 
legged,  and  stitching  away  at  koolatahs 
and  kathiks;  and  among  them  I  noticed 
Ah-we-ung-6nah.  She  had  taken  a  place 
snug  against  the  foot  of  Latta's  bunk, 
and  while  she  was  sewing  she  talked 
steadily.  I  thought  grimly  that  the  sick 
man  would  hardly  miss  us. 

He  did  not  miss   us.      A   month  after- 
ward nine  of  us — the  supporting  party 
hurried  into  the  head-quarters.      We  had 
bid  good-speed  to  Van  Den  Zee  and  four 
others  upon  their  brave  journey  of  twelve 
hundred   miles    across    the     snow-des 
and  had  returned  to  carry  out.  if  possible, 
minor   explorations.       Of    these    explora- 
tions 1  was  in   char  Two  or  thr< 
my  party  were  staggering  with  frost-bitten 
feet,    and  I   hoped    to   find    Latta    fit 
work.      My   first  question   bore  upon   his 
health. 

"  His  foot  is  well   enough."  replied  the 
man  who  had  been  left  to  watch  tin  h 
"but " 

•'  But  what?  "  1  queried. 

••  Hut  he  isn't  here  just  now.    Hedoes 
Spend    much   time    at    the    quarters.       lie 
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is  studying  the  Eskimos,  and  I  believe  he 
is  experimenting  with  life  in  a  snow-igloo." 

••  Whose?"  I  asked,  hastily. 

"  Kio's,  I  think,"  answered  the  man. 
His  eyes  did  not  meet  mine. 

I  restrained  my  frown,  tried  to  say 
something  about  Latta's  indefatigability, 
and  turned  to  other  business.  I  noticed 
as  I  passed  Latta's  bunk  that  although 
his  own  weapons  were  stacked  in  a  cor- 
ner, the  carbine  with  which  he  had 
achieved  his  great  spectacular  success  had 
disappeared. 

As  soon  as  I  could  I  made  time  to  visit 
the  angekok's  iglooyah.  Latta  was  there. 
He  lay  half  asleep  upon  the  deerskins, 
and,  bending  over  him  with  such  an  ex- 
pression of  face  as  only  a  new-made  wife 
wears,  sat  Ah-we-ung-6nah. 

I  must  have  uttered  an  exclamation,  for 
she  turned  her  head.  Perceiving  who  it 
was,  she  showed  her  white  teeth  in  a  slow 
smile.  Then  she  laid  her  hand  upon 
Latta's  cheek. 

"Laf,"  she  said  ;    "  Lat',  de-ar!  " 
The  English  word  sent  the  blood  to  my 
heart. 

II  Lat',"  she  continued  in  Eskimo, 
"  wake  up  ;  Dahlg'  has  returned." 

Latta  scrambled  to  his  knees  and  faced 
me.  His  mouth  was  open.  I  do  not  like 
to  see  a  man  open  his  mouth  when  he  is 
startled. 

"  How  are  you,  Latta  ?  "  I  asked,  as 
quickly  as  1  could. 

"  Oh,  how  are  you,  Dahlgren  ?"  he  mum- 
bled.     "  Didn't  know  it  was  you." 

1  turned  away  so  that  unwatelied  he 
might  collect  his  self-possession. 

"  I'm  glad  to  see  you  tit  again,"  I  said, 
"  C/iimo,  Ah-we-ung-onah!  " 

"  Chimo-o-o" answered  the  woman,  with 
a  bright  little  laugh.     She  looked  happy. 

"  You're  hard  at  work,  they  tell  me."  I 
tried  to  keep  my  tone  free  from  sarcasm. 

■•  Ye  es,"  stammered  1  .atta.  "  \  es, 
hard  at  work.  l*ve  got  enough  forabook 
about  Husky  manners  and  customs.  I'll 
tell  you  what  it  is.  Dahlgren,"  he  went  on, 
with  evident  effort  to  be  enthusiastic, 
"  the  Eskimo  knows  how  to  live  in  his  own 
country.  ( )ur  ridiculous  big  houses,  which 
have  to  be  warmed  with  stoves,  are  noth- 
ing to  these  little  huts,  where  the  heat  of 
the  lamp  and  ^(  the  people  keep  the  ther- 
mometer to  eighty  degrees." 


••  Yes,  I've  tried  the  huts,"  1  broke  in, 
shortly.  I  had  no  wish  to  hear  Latta's 
rhapsodies.  "Do  you  think  you  could 
leave  your  comfort  for  a  month,  and  work 
with  me  in  Ellesmere  Land?  " 

Latta  hesitated,  and  spoke  rapidly  to 
Ah-we-ung-6nah.  I  could  not  catch  what 
he  said. 

■•  Yes,"  he  answered,  presently.  "  My 
foot  still  troubles  me*  a  little,  but  I  guess  1 
can  go." 

"  Be  ready  at  sunrise  to-morrow,  then, 
Good-by — Good-by,  Ah-we-ung-6nah." 

"  'By,"  answered  the  woman.  The 
smile  had  left  her  face. 

As  I  rose  from  the  entrance  of  the  little 
den,  Kio  came  up.  He  carried  the  car- 
bine slung  over  his  shoulder  in  good  sol- 
dier fashion. 

When  he  joined  us  in  the  morning,  Lat- 
ta was  glum  and  listless.  He  shirked  his 
share  of  loading  the  whale-boat  upon  the 
sledge.  When  all  was  ready  to  start,  I  es- 
pied him  near  Kio's  igloo  talking  with  Ah- 
we-ung-6nah,  and  it  was  only  after  I  had 
twice  hailed  him  that  he  broke  away  from 
her.  She  instantly  disappeared  within  the 
hut,  and  Latta  thought  it  necessary  to  ex- 
plain, as  he  hastened  toward  me.  that  he 
was  giving  some  directions  about  the  mak- 
ing of  a  pair  of  kamiks.  I  replied  only 
with  an  "Ah."  If  the  girl  had  been  an 
American,  I  should  have  said  that  she  was 
crying. 

"Woof!"  exclaimed  Latta,  as  we 
crawled  under  the  boat  for  shelter,  at  the 
end  of  the  day's  march.  '-Woof!  I'm 
tired."  He  threw  himself  at  full  length 
upon  the  snow. 

1  lis  ta>k  during  the  day  had  been  mere- 
ly keeping  the  dogs  at  work,  whereas  the 
lest  of  us  had  been  hauling  at  the  sledge. 
The  other  men.  out  in  the  cold,  were 
throwing  up  a  wind-guard  oi  snow  around 
the  boat,  and  1  was  establishing  a  kitchen. 
I  was  tagged  out  ami  cross,  and  I  an- 
swered impatiently. 

"  Von  find  taking  ethnological  observa- 
tions pleasanter?  " 

I  heard  l.atta  turn  over,  and  1  knew 
he  was  looking  at  me.  Presently  he 
sighed. 

•'  Wish  10  Heaven  I'd  never  frozen  that 
foot  !  "  he  exclaimed. 

••  1  wish  to  Heaven  you  never  had  !  " 

He   drew  several   heavy  breaths  in  si- 
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lence.  At  last  he  said,  "  Dahlgren,  I  can't 
work  any  more.  I've  tried.  I  believe  I'm 
under  a  spell.  I'm  getting  superstitious. 
I'm  bewitched  by  some  damned  Arctic 
spirit." 

"  Is  she  so  spiritual?  "  I  asked. 

"Yes,"  he  burst  out.  "She  is.  You 
wouldn't  believe  it ;  she  has  ideas.  She  is 
unwashed,  if  you  like,  and  a  savage,  but 
she  has  fascinating  thoughts.  I'm  not  al- 
together a  brute,"  he  protested,  in  depre- 
catory tones. 

"  Latta,"  interrupted  I,  "  it's  not  my 
business  ;  but  aren't  you  going  to  be  sorry 
for  this  when  you  get  home?  " 

"  I'm  not  going  home  !  "  he  flashed 
out.  "  I've  burned  my  bridges.  I'm  go- 
ing to  live  here  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  I 
couldn't  go  home." 

I  tossed  a  handful  of  tea  into  the  boil- 
ing water,  and  lifted  the  kettle  from  the 
lamp. 

"  That,  Mr.  Latta,"  I  said,  "is  a  matter 
to  be  settled  between  yourself  and  your 
sense  of  honor.  Will  you  call  the  men  to 
tea?" 

At  the  end  of  the  next  day  Latta  com- 
plained that  his  foot  was  on  fire  with  pain, 
and  at  noon  of  the  succeeding  day  I  gave 
him  some  pemmican  and  sent  him  back  to 
head-quarters — ostensibly  with  an  order, 
for  I  did  not  wish  to  disgrace  him  be- 
fore the  men.  Nevertheless,  they  had 
marked  his  laziness,  and  when  we  returned 
— baffled  after  six  weeks  of  the  toughest 
labor  I  ever  endured,  dragging  the  boat 
over  ice-hummocks  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high, 
only  to  lose  her  in  the  crushing  floes  of  the 
open  strait — when  we  lay  about  the  house 
to  recover  our  forces,  the  party  showed 
Latta  little  friendship.  The  men  were  too 
courteous  to  snub  him,  but  there  was  no 
warmth  in  their  politeness.  Latta  discov- 
ered their  contempt  at  once,  and  enhanced 
it  by  his  deprecating  manners.  At  last, 
however,  he  almost  ceased  to  visit  us. 
The  Eskimos  who  lounged  in  and  out  of 
head-quarters  told  us  that  he  rarely  came 
to  see  them.  But  evidently  he  took  up  a 
good  deal  of  their  attention,  for  his  name 
frequently  started  out  in  their  conversa- 
tions among  themselves. 

One  night — one  of  the  last  dark  nights 
that  preceded  the  summer  of  continuous 
sunlight — he  came  hurrying  into  head- 
quarters.     I  happened  to  be  alone. 


"  Mr.  Dahlgren,"  he  yon 

give  me  a  saucer  of  a!< 
of  salt?" 

"Certainly,"  I  answered.      Whili 
rattling  among  our  stores  for 
can,  he  volunteered  an  explanation. 

"  You  see,  there  is  a  dis< 
the  Huskies  as  to  whether  1  am  1 
angekok  or  only  a  fraud,  and   ! 
urged  to  give  them  some  ne^ 

Familiarity  breeds  eon  tempi. 

What  I  said   was,  howevi 
old  man.      Don't  frighten  them  av. 
us." 

The  next  afternoon  there  was  a  li 
discussion  among  the  Eskimos  that  < 
to  head-quarters.    Latta's  name  \\ 
about  like  a  shuttlecock,  and  at  last  we  in- 
quired what  had  happened. 

"  Is  Lat'  an  angekok?  "  replied 
old  Husky.  "If  he  is  an  angekok.  why 
did  he  let  the  cold-devils  injure  foot  ?  Why 
did  he  not  charm  them  away?  Why  will 
he  no  longer  let  us  shoot  at  him?  Ah-we- 
ung-onah  asked  him  to  prove  his  tornak 
has  not  deserted  him.  To-night  we  arc  to 
hear  his  charm-song." 

Next  day  they  stalked  about  si: 
solemn.      Lat',  they  said,  had  called  spirits 
with  fire  to  show  men  and  women  how 
they  would  look  when   they  were   d< 
For  the  time  being,  his  presl 
high  as  ever. 

When  the  summer  sun  drove  the  Eski- 
mos from  their  houses  of  ston 
into  the  sealskin  tents,  we  saw  still  K  - 
Latta,  for  his  tupik  was  pitch<  uple 

of  miles  down  the  beach.      By  the  first 
of  August,  when  the  relief -ship    an 
from   New   York,   he  had   aln 
to  be  a  part  of  our  environment. 

Amid  the  heavy  mail  from  hon 
a  dozen  blue  envelopes  ad 
in  the  same  large,  firm  handwriting 
two  or  three  days  they  lay  upon  tl 
lie  must  have  known  that  the] 
but  he  never  appeared  at  he; 
At  last,  fearing  lest  the  relief-party  \\ 
suspect  something  wrong,  ! 
ters  in  my  drawer.      1  hadn't  the  1 
to  carry  them  to  him. 

Upon  the   10th  of  August 
young  leader  and  his  party,  - 
umphant,  returned  from  th 
new      In  my  report  to  Van  1  U 
eluded   a  carefully 
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Latta's  behavior.  Van  listened  with  a  se- 
riousness unusual  even  for  him. 

"  May  I  see  the  letters?  "  he  asked, 
when  I  had  finished.  He  studied  the  su- 
perscription for  some  moments  before  he 
spoke. 

"  The  man  must  go  home  at  once.  He 
must  go  home  and  be  married." 

"  Married?"  I  exclaimed. 

"  Yes.  There  is  good  in  him  yet.  I 
was  afraid  of  something  like  this.  You 
know  as  well  as  I  that  a  savage  land 
weakens  a  man  at  his  weakest  point. 
Everyone  of  us  here  is  somewhat  touched 
with  savagery.  Latta's  takes  the  form  of 
— of  inconstancy.  In  civilization,  with  a 
strong  woman  to  support  him — and  the 
woman  who  wrote  those  letters  is  strong — 
his  judgment  will  come  back." 

"  But  the  girl,"  I  began. 

"  She  will  understand  and  forgive  him, 
if  I  can  pick  up  character  from  writing." 

li  Yes,"  I  stammered.  " I  was  thinking 
of  this  girl — Ah-we-ung-6nah." 

"  Oh,"  said  Van  Den  Zee.  "  Well,  she 
is  an  Eskimo.     She'll  forget." 

He  strode  down  the  beach  with  the  let- 
ters in  his  pocket.  Two  hours  later  he  re- 
turned. His  cheeks  were  lined,  as  I  once 
saw  them  after  he  had  worked  for  three 
days  without  food. 

"  It's  all  right,"  he  said.  "  He's  going 
home.  Hush  the  matter  up  among  the 
fellows." 

That  night  Latta  slept  at  head-quarters. 
WOrd  was  given  out  that  he  had  complet- 
ed a  fine  series  of  ethnological  observa- 
tions, and  was  in  haste  to  go  home  and 
present  them  to  the  scientific  world.  He 
worked  eagerly  upon  his  preparations  for 
departure,  and  rarely  spoke  to  any  of  us 
except  Van  Den  Zee,  with  whom  he  held 
long  conversations.  His  eyes  looked  ab- 
sently. 1 1  is  cheeks  were  sunken  and  pale. 
The  relief-party  were  enthusiastic  over  his 
energy,  and  what  they  called  his  power  of 
reserve. 

1  was  going  home,  too,  and  as  my  bunk 
was  opposite  his,  l  interchanged  packing 
services  with  him.  He  rendered  them 
with  pathetic  eagerness.  (  mce  in  helping 
me  to  strap  tight  a  bundle  of  narwhal 
horns,  his  grip  slipped  and  a  letter  jerked 


out  of  the  pocket  of  his  leather  jacket.   It 
was  unopened. 

The  morning  of  our  departure  was  warm 
and  sunny.  The  party  which  was  to  re- 
main for  another  winter,  together  with  the 
Eskimos,  gathered  upon  the  beach  to  see 
us  off.  As  each  boat-load  left  the  shore, 
the  white  men  fired  a  salute  and  the  Eski- 
mos shouted. 

Latta  and  I  were  to  go  in  the  last  boat. 
She  was  waiting  for  us  at  the  water's  edge. 
I  had  thrust  myself  into  the  crowd  of 
Eskimos  to  bid  farewell  to  many  faithful 
friends.  Presently  I  noticed  Latta  con- 
versing seriously  with  Ah-we-ung-dnah 
and  Kio. 

The  girl  was  tricked  out  in  strange 
finery.  Beads,  scissors,  a  mirror,  and  a 
packet  of  needles  hung  by  a  thong  from 
her  neck.  Latta  must  have  taught  her  to 
bedeck  herself,  for  Eskimo  women  take 
little  thought  of  display.  He  tossed  over 
her  head  another  thong  fastened  to  some- 
thing heavy  (it  looked  like  a  bullet)  and 
said  a  word  in  her  ear.  She  repeated  the 
word  over  and  over  and  over  again,  and 
laughed.  I  do  not  think  that  she  realized 
that  she  would  never  see  him  again.  Per- 
haps he  had  told  her  that  he  would  re- 
turn. At  last  he  kissed  her  in  the  Amer- 
can  fashion,  turned  and  strode  toward 
the  boat. 

The  Eskimos  watched  him. 

"  He  is  a  great  angekok,"  said  some- 
one near  me. 

"  Nakitowa"  contradicted  another,  "  he 
is  a  man  who  lies  !  " 

"Ah-we-ung-6nah  whirled  around.  1  Li- 
eves  were  glowing  disks,  and  her  hands 
opened  and  closed,  but  she  spoke  quietly. 

"  He  is  a  great  angekok.  He  is  a  great 
angekok,"  she  repeated.  "  You  say  he  is 
not.  You  shall  see.  What  angekok  of 
our  people  dares  to  catch  a  flying  bullet0 
Take  notice!  " 

She  snatched  the  carbine  from  Kdo's 
hand. 

"  LatV'  she  called;  "LatV 

Latta  paused  and  turned  about. 

"Lat',''  sne  continued  in  English. 
"  See-ee  !  Kee-eepsa-ake  !  "  and  with  that 
she  levelled  the  rifle  and  shot  him  through 
the  heart. 
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IN  the  first  place  let  me  assure  you  that 
I  am  in  sympathy  with  you.  I  am 
not  one  of  those  unreasonable  philoso- 
phers who  would  have  every  wife  merge 
her  identity  in  that  of  her  husband,  and 
every  spinster  who  has  decided  not  to 
marry  relegated  to  obscure  lodgings  with 
a  parrot  and  a  dog.  My  sentiments  rec- 
ognize the  justice  and  the  value  of  the 
emancipation  movement  by  means  of 
which  woman  has  obtained  freedom  to 
arrange  her  life  conformably  to  her  own 
ideas  as  to  what  is  salutary  and  entertain- 
ing for  her  as  an  individual,  whether  she 
be  married  or  single,  beautiful  or  plain. 
In  homely  phrase  the  world  has  become 
woman's  oyster,  and,  save  for  the  little 
matter  of  the  ballot,  a  restriction  concern- 
ing which  the  subject-matter  of  this  letter 
does  not  require  me  to  agitate  you,  every 
woman  is  at  liberty  to  open  her  oyster 
according  to  her  own  sweet  will.  Filial 
limitations  and  the  other  circumstances  of 
her  environment  must  prohibit  this  and 
make  desirable  that  manner  of  living,  just 
as- in  the  case  of  man  ;  but  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  if  she  be  clear-headed  and 
ambitious,  she  is  free  to  do  what  she 
chooses  in  the  way  she  chooses,  whether 
it  be  to  preside  over  a  drawing-room  ex- 
quisitely, to  guide  a  woman's  club  to 
grace  and  glory,  to  renounce  the  world 
for  the  sake  of  art  and  a  studio,  or,  it  may 
be,  to  combine  all  these  occupations  in 
one  seething  round  of  tense  existence 
which,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the 
subject,  is  liable  to  terminate  abruptly  in 
nervous  prostration  or,  baffling  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  doctors,  to  continue  in- 
definitely unto  hale  and  bright  -  eyed 
longevity.  In  brief,  I  make  my  best 
bow  to  the  modern  woman  ;  I  admire  her 
and  am  stimulated  by  her.  Indeed,  I  take 
her  so  seriously  in  her  endeavor  to  be  in- 
dependent that  I  am  almost  ready  to  let 
her   stand   up  in  an  electric-car  or  other 


overcrowded  conveyance.  I  have  on  oc- 
casions even  made  so  free  as  to  bend  for- 
ward in  the  theatre  and,  lacking  an  intro- 
duction, ask  her  to  take  off  the  high  hat 
which  obscured  my  view  of  the  si 
Verily,  these  are  piping  times  of  proj 
for  woman,  as  everyone  knows,  and  1 
am  glad  to  put  on  record  as  a  philoso- 
pher that  I  approve  of  and  am  edified  by 
them. 

So   much,  my  dear  correspondents 
assure  you  of  my  sympathy  and   my  dis- 
tinguished consideration.      There  are  Uvv 
of  you,  but  three  out  of  the  five — a  n 
almost  hoping   always   to    remain   one.  a 
wife  almost  sorry  that  she  is  one.  and  a 
widow  almost  certain   that  she  never  will 
be  anything  else — have  written   to  m 
the  result  of  what  is  known  colloquially  as 
the  dumps.     That  is  to  say,  you  have  be- 
come  socially    ambitious   from   stress      ' 
circumstances,    because    your    dolls    are 
stuffed  with  sawdust.      But   for  the  letters 
of  Nos.  4  and  5  I  should  be  tempted  to 
adopt  the  manner  of  a  French  philosopher 
and  dismiss  you  with  this  piece  of  counsel  : 
Love  someone  else.      Nos.   4   and   5,  re- 
spectively, a  wife  thoroughly  happy  in  the 
wedded  state,  and   a  radiant,  able-bodied 
spinster  haughtily  unconcerned  about  love 
and  lovers,  are  not  to  be  answered  by  - 
a  simple  gallicism.     The  frame  of  mi:        : 
these   two    last-mentioned  lad 
dently  not   induced   by  disappointm< 
they  are  not  seeking  social  active 
antidote  to  care  or   as  a  mere  oeci;].. 
to  consume  time.     Their  letters  cicar'\ 
dicate  to  me  a  consciousn 
capabilities   and   an    ambition    to  dis] 
them.      Devoted    as    No,    \   ob\ 
to    her  husband,    it    is   no   less   clear  that 
she  is  not  content   to   be  n 
as    his   wife.      Simil  irl\      No.     5,  tl 
serene  at  the  prospect  of  ii\  h 
mate,  still  cherishes  the  intern 
serving  her  identity.     In  other 
is  imbued  with  the  desire  to  mak< 
dividuaJity  felt  in  the  world.      1:    -  in  the 
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interest  of  this  justifiable  and  laudable 
ambition  that  I  take  my  pen  in  hand  to 
compose  an  answer.  The  constituency 
to  which  Nos.  4  and  5  belong  is  large 
and  constantly  increasing.  There  are 
thousands  of  women  without  a  grievance 
against  Cupid  whose  bosoms  are  aching 
with  the  desire  for  identity,  and  it  is  to 
them,  as  represented  by  you,  that  I  address 
myself. 

Your  photographs,  furnished  as  evi- 
dence of  good  faith  in  accordance  with 
my  requirements,  lie  before  me  as  I  write. 
Yours,  No.  4  (the  wife  thoroughly  happy 
in  the  wedded  state),  is  suggestively 
typical  of  American  womanhood.  I  have 
merely  to  utilize  my  mind's  eye  in  order  to 
behold  you  in  the  living  flesh,  tall,  graceful, 
spare,  and  willowy ;  earnest  and  piq- 
uant in  expression,  with  an  air  which  sug- 
gests both  the  desire  and  the  determina- 
tion to  accomplish  great  things,  including 
no  less  a  range  than  the  probing  of  the 
secrets  of  the  infinite,  and  the  supplying 
of  an  ideal  domestic  dinner.  Though 
willowy  still,  you  have  a  plumper  person 
than  before  you  were  married,  and  your 
face  has  lost  the  Amazonian  tense  look 
h  it  sometimes  wore  when  you  were 
a  maid.  Your  eyes  are  bright  with  hap- 
piness, and  a  shrewd  humor  plays  about 
the  comers  of  your  mouth;  humor  indicat- 
ing, perhaps,  that  you  find  the  world  less 
sorry  and  more  alluring  than  you  did  in 
days  when,  grandly  aspiring,  but  a 
little   ignorant,    <  ynical,  and    severe,   you 

waiting  for  an  ideal  lover  to  come 
and  lift  you  from  this  humdrum,  vulgar 
sphere  to  the  stars.      In   other  words,  you 

a  drawing-room,  such  as  it  is.  and  a 
baby  such  as  never  was,  and  a  husband 
whose  faults  (all  of  which  you  know)  are 
more  than  balanced  by  his  virtues,  so  that 
you  are  able  to  love  him  devotedly  with 
your  eyes  Open,  and  thus  preserve  your 
self-respect  as  an  intelligent  modern,  and 
yet  satisfy  that  primal  need  of  your  nat- 
ure, the  capacity  for  adoring  affection.  1 
See  you  thus  in  the  living  flesh,  and  1 
see  you  presently  lost  in  engaging  thought. 
You  are  saying  to  yourself  some  such 
words  as  these  :  "  Everything  is  running 
smoothly.  Alexander's  (husband's  name) 
affairs  are  on  a  satisfactory  financial  ba- 
sis ;  baby  is  well,  and  has  cut  all  her  first 
teeth  ;     the   servants   seem   to   be   satisfied 


with  us  ;    and   now   is  my  chance   to   do 
something.     What  shall  it  be?  " 

(Note. — "  Give  an  afternoon  tea." 
ejaculated  Josephine,  to  whom  1  was  read- 
ing what  I  had  written.) 

1  have  no  doubt  that  my  wife  is  right. 
That  is  the  first  thing  you  would  be  likely 
to  do.  It  is  the  never- failing  resource  of 
the  young  bride  and  the  aged  matron 
alike  when  pricked  by  the  spur  of  social 
activity.  Out  go  the  cards  of  invitation, 
thin  bread  and  butter  is  cut,  and  pres 
ly,  on  the  appointed  day.  a  file  or  a  throng, 
according  to  weather  and  circumstan 
of  petticoats  goes  into  and  from  the  house, 
and  when  the  last  skirt  has  disappeared 
you  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief  and  self-con- 
gratulation. "Thank  heaven,  that  is  over, 
and  I  can  start  afresh  with  a  clear  con- 
science and  an  erect  head."  Marvellous 
are  the  ways  of  the  modern  woman.  It 
is  thus  that  she  settles  with  her  social  cred- 
itors and  wins  a  tranquil  soul.  What 
costs  less  subtle  man  canvass-back  ducks 
and  cases  of  wine  is  accomplished  by  the 
aid  of  a  few  tea-leaves  and  shies  of 
thin  bread  and  butter.  And  then  her 
is  clear,  and  she  can  afford  to  sink 
for  a  decade  into  social  greedi  r  in- 

activity, as  the  <  ase   may    be.  proud   and 
self-satisfied  as  a  peacock. 

Her  slate,  not  yours,  No.  4.  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander Sherman  let  me  call  you  by  way 
of  convenience,  for  a  mere  number  sug- 
gests convict  life.  As  Josephine  has  inti- 
mated, you  would  probably  begin  with  the 
tea,  but  the  last  visitor  would  leave  vou 
only  temporarily  exhilarated.  Within  a 
week  carking,  though  praiseworthy, 
would  return,  and  you  would  be  asking 
yourself,  "What  shall  it  be  next?" 

I  hear  some  bluff  and  old-fashioned  man 
exclaim,  "  Let  her  look  after  her  husband 
and  children,  and  attend  to  her  domestic- 
duties."  Do  not  be  concerned  bythissu- 
perficial  jibe,  dear  madam.  I  am  lure  10 
defend  you,  ami  1  would  be  the  last  person 
in  the  world  to  aid  and  abet  your  aspira- 
tions if  I  were  not  confident  that  you  are  a 
thoroughly  devoted  wife  and  mother.  1  et 
me  silence  this  stuffy  censor  at  once  by 
informing  him  that  in  the  interest  of  your 
baby  you  have  familiarized  yourself  with 
the  laws  of  hygiene  and  the  latest  theories 
of  education,  and  that  in  no  establishment 
among  your  contemporaries  of  equal  means 
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is  a  better  or  more  punctual  dinner  served. 
If  I  did  not  believe  this  to  be  the  case,  I 
would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  you, 
philosophically  speaking. 

I  am  taking  for  granted,  too,  that  you 
are  not  nursing  your  social  ambitions  in 
the  same  nest  with  a  faith  in  your  own  ar- 
tistic genius.  If  you  believe  yourself  to 
be  an  undiscovered  queen  of  tragedy  or 
an  undeveloped  poet  or  sculptor,  or  feel 
yourself  inspired  to  write  a  novel  or  a  play, 
please  consider  our  correspondence  at  an 
end.  In  such  a  case,  the  rest  of  this  let- 
ter is  not  for  you.  Not  because  I  doubt 
your  genius,  but  because  I  am  certain  that 
though  artistic  talent  may  continue  to 
flourish  in  spite  of  a  husband  and  a  baby,  it 
must  inevitably  languish  and  grow  feeble 
when  coupled  as  a  running  mate  to  a  ca- 
reer of  general,  elegant,  social  usefulness 
such  as  I  know  you  aspire  to.  If  you  pos- 
sess artistic  genius,  or  feel  that  you  cannot 
be  happy  without  testing  your  own  talent 
in  this  respect,  be  satisfied  to  give  one 
afternoon  tea,  and  then  practically  re- 
nounce social  initiative,  unless  you  are  pre- 
pared to  alienate  your  husband,  neglect 
your  baby,  or  go  to  an  asylum  as  a  victim 
of  triple-distilled  nervous  prostration.  As- 
suming, then,  that  you  are  simply  eager  to 
help  in  working  out  the  problems  and  ful- 
filling the  destinies  of  your  native  civiliza- 
tion with  benefit  to  society  and  credit  to 
yourself,  I  see  you  again  in  your  drawing- 
room  a  few  days  after  your  preliminary 
tea,  inquiring  what  you  are  to  do  next.  I 
see,  too,  disporting  themselves  in  your 
thought,  the  images  of  the  brilliant  women 
of  France  of  a  century  ago — such  women 
as  Madame  de  Stael,  Madame  Recamier, 
Madame  Roland,  and  others,  who  influ- 
enced affairs  of  state  by  their  intelligence 
and  social  graces.  It  may  be  that  they 
have  been  alike  your  inspiration  and  your 
despair.  You  would  fain  follow  in  their 
footsteps,  but  feel  a  washerwoman  as 
compared  with  them.  Your  ambition  does 
you  credit,  Mrs.  Alexander  Sherman,  and 
also,  begging  your  pardon,  your  humble- 
mindedness.  But  there  is  no  occasion  for 
you  to  push  either  frame  of  mind  to  an 
extreme.  Indeed,  whether  you  be  a  wash- 
erwoman or  not  as  compared  with  these 
ladies,  they  were  not  altogether  admirable. 
I  am  writing  to  you  as  a  woman  thoroughly 
happy  in  the  wedded  state.     You  will  rec- 


ollect that  of  no  one  of  I  harming 

creatures    could    a    similar    si  t   be 

truthfully     made.       Madame  trier's 

husband  was  three  times  her  age.      1 1 
fered,  poor  mat),  t< 

in  order  to  allow  his  <  lien-lad  wife  to 
marry  another;  but  she,  out  of  pity  for 
him  in  his  adversity,  for  he  had  lost  both 
royal  favor  and  his  estate,  refused  to  take 
advantage  of  his  magnanimity.  Madame 
Roland  told  her  husband,  who  was  some 
twenty  years  her  senior,  her  love  for  lkizot 
in  order  to  protect  herself  from  herself,  and 
did  not  allow  her  feelings  an  outlet  until, 
every  possibility  of  meeting  her  lover  hav- 
ing been  removed  by  her  death-sente 
she  could  express  her  passion  without  vio- 
lation of  duty.  Very  pretty  behavior,  but 
not  exactly  ideal  marital  relations.  Mrs. 
Alexander  Sherman.  They  should  be 
taken  into  account  in  any  comparison 
which  you  feel  disposed  to  make  beta 
yourself  and  the  ladies  in  question. 

And  yet  I  would  not  have  you  fail  to 
appreciate  at  their  full  worth  the  exquisite- 
ness  of  the  heroines  of  the  French  sal 
the  grace  and  nicety  of  their  manners,  the 
brilliancy   of    their    intelligence,   and    the 
thoroughness  of  their  accomplishment.-.     1 
have  given  you  credit  for  recurring  to  them 
instinctively   as   models  of    form,    and    I 
should  grieve  to  think   that   my  referent  e 
to  your  superior  domestic  happiness  should 
lead  you  to  think  your  humility  ami>s.     1  )o 
you  know  the   President  of  any  woman's 
club  who  reminds  you,  by  he] 
nicety,  her   brilliancy,  and   her  thoro 
ness  of   what  you   imagine    Madame   de 
Stael,  or  Madame  Rceamier,  or  Mad 
Roland  to  have  been?     Possibly  your 
triotism,  or  even  your  sincere  convict 
would  induce  you  to  ai  this  inquiry 

in  the  affirmative  ;  and,  indeed.  1  am  r< 
to  admit  that  we  may  have  their 
parts  among  us;  but  certainly  the  country 
is  not  overrun  with  them,  ami   1    have   no 
doubt  that  so  discriminating  a  pers 
imagine  you  to  be  will  agree  that  the  : 
ern  woman  is  often  tempted  t< 
ership  on  the  strength  of  bumpti 
smart   ignorance,  and  that  bustlii 
which    those   who   ])o\h>s  ii   I 
described   as  executive  ability,  ins! 
by  virtue  of  the  talent- 
aristocratic  society. 

1  quite  realize,  on  the  other 
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the  conditions  under  which  you  live  are 
very  different  from  those  which  existed 
when  the  brilliant  and  fascinating  women 
whom  I  have  specified,  and  others  resem- 
bling them,  flourished.  They  were,  of 
course,  the  quintessence  of  civilized  socie- 
ty, a  small  coterie  living  in  the  atmosphere 
of  courts,  seeking  to  control  events  by  the 
force  of  their  engaging  personalities.  I 
am  writing  to  you,  not  as  a  member  of  a 
choice  and  select  organization,  from  which 
most  women  were  excluded  by  reason  of 
their  nothingness,  but  as  the  representative 
of  a  large  and  growing  constituency  which 
is  open,  in  theory  at  least,  if  not  practi- 
cally, to  the  whole  world  of  womanhood. 
For  us,  certainly,  courts  and  their  atmos- 
phere exist  no  longer,  and  the  opportuni- 
ties afforded  women  by  republican  institu- 
tions to  influence  the  course  of  political 
events  are  slight ;  but  in  many  respects  the 
outlook  of  modern  woman  upon  life  is  es- 
sentially broader  and  no  less  interesting 
than  the  horizon  of  the  mistress  of  the 
French  salon.  Of  necessity  it  is  less  ex- 
clusive and  more  humanitarian,  and  by 
reason  of  the  emancipation  of  woman  as  a 
social  factor  it  includes  consideration  of 
the  whole  range  of  educational,  philan- 
thropic, and  aesthetic  interests  in  which 
democratic  civilization  is  concerned.  It 
seems  indeed  a  long  cry  from  the  pictu- 
resque experience  of  a  clever  and  fascinat- 
ing Madame  de  Stael,  braving  the  enmity 
of  a  Napoleon,  or  a  Madame  Roland  read- 
ing her  Tacitus  and  her  Plutarch  in  the 
prison  of  St.  Pelagie,  to  the  nervous,  bust- 
ling, afternoon-tea-frequenting,  problem  - 
hunting  modern  woman  of  workaday,  so- 
cial proclivities.  And  yet,  I  would  not  have 
you  despair  merely  because  your  surround- 
ings lack  the  color  which  irradiates  their 
careers.  To  be  different  is  not  necessarily 
to  be  inferior.  The  influence  of  a  noble  and 
beautiful  woman  may  be  no  less  real  and 
no  less  worthy  of  emulation  in  these  days  of 
comparatively  humdrum  world -stage  ef- 
fects and  common  conditions.  But  it  will 
be  just  as  well  for  you,  whenever  von  are 
tempted  to  swell  with  conscious  pride  and 
to  fancy  yourself  abnormally  illustrious  as  a 
consequence  for  instance,  of  being  the 
President  of  a  woman's  club,  or  the  trium- 
phant promoter  of  some  reform  movement 
-  to  stop  and  whisper  to  yourself  "  Mad- 
ame de  Stael,"  "  Madame  Rccamicr." 


II 


Note. — My  wife,  Josephine,  interposed 
again  at  this  point.  "  I  have  been  trying 
to  make  up  my  mind  while  you  were  writ- 
ing," said  she,  "  what  she  would  do  next. 
I  mean  this  Mrs.  Alexander  Sherman  of 
yours,  or  whatever  her  real  name  is.  That 
is,  supposing  she  had  never  written  to  you 
and  sent  you  her  photograph,  and  she 
were  left  to  her  own  devices.  I  can't 
blame  her  exactly  for  sending  the  photo- 
graph, because  you  make  it  a  condition  of 
the  correspondence ;  but  I  can  see  from 
her  face  that  she  was  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  that  she  hopes  you  will  admire 
it." 

"  Well,  I  have,"  said  I. 

"  Yes,  and  I  agree  with  you  in  your  en- 
thusiasm. She  is  handsome,  and  interest- 
ing looking,  and  ladylike.  I  was  merely 
considering  what  she  would  be  apt  to  do 
if  she  had  no  philosopher  to  advise  her. 
She  has  a  glad  air.  as  you  have  stated,  in- 
dicating that  she  has  no  domestic  or  finan- 
cial grievances,  and  I  don't  believe  she 
thinks  herself  an  artistic  genius  or  intends 
to  write  a  novel.  I  think,  though,  that 
her  first  tea  would  elate  her  a  little.  She 
would  be  glad  it  was  over,  but  surprised 
that  so  many  people  came.  It  would  set 
her  thinking,  and  presently  she  would  give 
a  dinner  or  two  and  a  luncheon  or  so,  and 
she  would  go  to  other  teas  and  dinners 
and  luncheons,  and  would  gradually  be- 
come the  fashion,  so  that  when  her  friends 
and  acquaintances  wished  to  entertain  they 
would  think  instinctively  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alexander  Sherman.  1  am  assuming,  of 
course,  that  her  husband  is  an  amiable  be- 
ing and  does  not  thwart  her,  and  is  willing 
to  go  to  a  reasonable  number  of  entertain- 
ments. She  would  be  punctilious  about  her 
calls,  and  make  a  point  of  appearing  to 
remember  people,  even  if  she  didn't  have 
the  least  conception  who  they  were,  and 
would  be  generally  blithe,  tactful. and  gra- 
cious. What  is  the  matter.  Mr.  Philoso- 
pher? What  would  you  have  her  do?" 
I  had  said  nothing  to  induce  this  inquiry, 
but  I  suppose  I  must  have  writhed  invol- 
untarily. 

"  I  daresay  it's  all  right.  I  don't  see 
that  she  could  help  it  ;  but  it  sounds  con- 
ventional," I  answered. 
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"  Of  course  it  is  conventional ;  yet, 
pray,  how  is  she  to  avoid  conventions? 
I  know  you  are  thinking  to  yourself  that 
the  calls  are  a  waste  of  time — all  men, 
whether  they  are  philosophers  or  not,  think 
that.  I  agree  with  you  that  if  she  were 
content  to  shut  herself  up  and  be  an  ar- 
tistic genius,  or  merely  an  everyday  wife 
and  mother  without  social  ambitions,  she 
could  lead  a  sane  and  sufficiently  exem- 
plary life  without  ever  owning  a  visiting 
card.  Remember,  though,  that  this  Mrs. 
Sherman  of  yours  has  social  ambitions, 
and  does  not  intend  to  hide  her  light  un- 
der a  bushel.  I  assume  that  she  is  too 
sensible  to  make  herself  a  mere  slave  to 
her  visiting  list,  but  if  you  intend  to  ad- 
vise her  not  to  call  on  people  who  have 
asked  her  to  dinner,  and  not  to  practise 
the  polite  observances  of  civilized  society 
all  over  the  world,  I  wash  my  hands  of 
her  at  the  start,  and  hand  her  right  over 
to  you.  Besides,  I'm  only  saying  what  I 
think  from  her  face  she'd  be  likely  to  do. 
You  can  give  her  any  instructions  you 
please,  and — and  we'll  see  if  she  follows 
them." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  it's  necessary,  if  you 
say  so,"  I  answered,  meekly.  "  I  shall 
not  venture  to  offer  any  radical  advice  on 
this  point  contrary  to  your  judgment.  I 
was  merely  surmising  that  the  modern 
woman  would  find  a  way  to  free  herself 
from  the  manacles  of  conventional  call- 
paying,  which  I  have  heard  you  yourself 
declare  eat  into  the  flesh  and  poison  the 
joy  of  life." 

"  I  have  said  it  in  my  weary  moments," 
said  Josephine,  stoutly.  "  The  modern 
woman  uses  her  common-sense  and  does 
not  let  the  manacles  hamper  her  move- 
ments ;  but  she  knows  that  she  cannot 
reap  social  rewards  without  performing 
social  duties.  The  modern  woman  is  free, 
if  she  sees  fit,  to  disdain  social  life  and  all 
its  concomitants  and  shut  herself  up  in  a 
studio  or  a  college  settlement ;  it  is  her 
affair  to  decide  what  she  wishes  to  do. 
But  if  she  decides  to  be  a  social  promoter 
and  leader,  she  must  continue  to  call  on 
the  people  who  invite  her  to  dinner,  or  she 
is  not  likely  to  be  asked  again." 

"  I  am  ready  to  accept  the  programme 
which  you  have  laid  out  for  my  corre- 
spondent," I  replied;  "  but  I  should  like  to 
know  what  you  mean  by  social  rewards." 


"  I   perceive   from   your 
philosopher,  that  you  think  I  have  in  n 
for  your  Mrs,  Sherman  merelj 
social  frivolity.      Nothing  of  the  kind.      I 
assure  you  that   I  appreciate  the   serious- 
ness of  her  intention  no  I<  irly  than 
you  do.      1  desire  to  help  the  poor  tl 
not  to  pull  her  down.     I  was  simply  amus- 
ing myself  by  letting  her  do  the  things  she 
would  be  likely  to  do  if  deprived  of  the 
benefit  of  your  wisdom.     But  you  need  not 
be  afraid  that  1  underestimate  her.     Her 
teas,  her  dinners,  and  her  luncheons  are 
merely  a  stepping-stone  toward  higher  use- 
fulness.     Of  course,  if  she  comes  to  grief 
•  without  accomplishing  anything,  it  will  be 
her  fault,  not  mine.     I  am  giving  her  her 
head,  and  I  trust  to  her  not  to  lose  her 
mental  balance.     Shall  I  go  on?  " 

"  Certainly,"  said  I.      "I  am  all  atten- 
tion." 

"She  is  pretty  well  known   as   a   social 
figure  by  this  time.     She  has  more  imita- 
tions than  she  can  accept,  and  her  name 
appears  frequently  in  the  newspapers  as  a 
guest   at  this  and  at  that   entertainment. 
She  is  invited  to  be  a  patroness  of  a  series 
of  subscription  parties,  which  flatters  her, 
and  presently  to  be  a  patroness  of  college 
theatricals,  and  of  a  fair  in  aid  of  proletar- 
ian infants.     It  has  been  her  intention   to 
become  earnestly  interested  in  something 
worthy — the  education  of   the  blind. 
instance — and  she   is   trying   to  make  up 
her  mind  what  it  shall  be  when  she  begins 
to  be  deluged  with  applications  to  take-  an 
interest  in  all  sorts  of  things,  educational, 
literary,  and  philanthropic.     She  receives 
by  the  same  mail  a  request  to  be  pn 
at  a  meeting   to   promote   the   moral  and 
hygienic  welfare  of  prisoners,  and  a  notice 
that  she  has  been  elected  a  Vice-President 
of  the  American   Mothers'   Kindergarten 
Association.     The  next  day  an  author  asks 
for  the  use  o\  her  name  for  a  readii  - 
be  given  '  under  the  auspices  of    lea 
society  women.'      One  evening  the   ser- 
vant   brings    up    a    card    inscribed    Miss 
Madeline  Pollard.      '  Who  is  Mi—  Ma 
line  Pollard?  '  she  asks  herself  perplexedly. 
She  concludes  that  it  must  be  one  of  the 
educational  or  philanthropic   people 
has  met  of  late;    then  a  sudden  flush  I 
to  her  cheeks,  a  flush  of  half-amused, 
indignant  excitement.    '  Nonsei  - 
be."    she    murmurs:    then    with. 
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glance  at  her  husband,  but  without  a  word 
to  him,  she  goes  down  to  meet  the  visitor. 
She  finds  a  free-spoken  and  insinuating 
young  woman  with  an  air  of  pathos.  I 
will  give  you  their  conversation,  philoso- 
pher." (Here  is  the  dialogue  as  detailed 
to  me  by  Josephine.) 

Visitor.  Mrs.  Alexander  Sherman,  I 
believe  ? 

Mrs.  Sherman  (with  dignity).  That  is 
my  name. 

Visitor.  Though  we  have  never  met, 
your  person  is  so  familiar  to  me,  that  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  calling.  I  have  ad- 
mired you  at  a  distance  for  nearly  two 
years,  and  I  feel  sure  that  you  will  not 
refuse  me  the  privilege  of  knowing  you  in 
your  home  and  among  your  domestic 
associations.     May  I  sit  down? 

M?s.  Sherman.  Certainly.  You  have 
come — er — I  don't  understand  exactly. 

Visitor.  With  your  permission  to  ask 
you  a  few  questions — to  obtain  an  inter- 
view. 

Mrs.  Sherman  (with  a  manifestation  of 
alarm).  You  are  a  reporter?  An  inter- 
view for  a  newspaper?  Oh,  I  couldn't 
consent  on  any  account.  I  shouldn't  like 
anything  of  the  kind  at  all.  You  must 
excuse  me. 

Visitor  (saccharincfy).  I  should  not 
think  of  publishing  anything  contrary  to 
your  wishes. 

Mrs.  Sherman.  It  would  be  quite  im- 
possible. My  husband  would  be  very 
much  annoyed.  Besides,  it  would  be  so 
ridiculous.      I  have  nothing  to  say. 

Vis/tor.  Mr.  Sherman  is  such  a  dis- 
tinguished-looking man.  I  admire  iron 
gray  hair  and  mustaches.  Indeed,  every- 
one would  be  very  much  interested  in 
anything  you  were  to  say.  You  are  a 
woman  of  ideas — a  progressive  woman. 
The  public  is  interested  in  progressive 
women,  and  1  think  such  women  owe  it  to 
the  public  to  let  them  understand  and  ap- 
preciate them. 

Mrs.  Sherman.  But  I'm  only  a  private 
individual.  It  might  be  different  if  1  were 
an  author  or  other  public  character; 
though  1  don't  approve  at  all  of  people 
who  parade  themselves  and  their  ideas  in 
the  newspapers.  There!  I  havehurtyour 
feelings. 

Visitor  (with   her  air  of  pathos).     \'o. 


dear  lady.  I'm  only  a  little  discouraged. 
If  the  public  wish  to  know  and  progres- 
sive people  refuse  to  tell  them,  what  be- 
comes of  the  reporter  who  is  obliged  to 
furnish  copy  and  to  obey  orders? 

Mrs.  Sherman.  It  is  a  hard  life,  I'm 
sure.  But  —  but,  if  I'm  not  imperti- 
nent   

Visitor  (interrupting).  You're  going  to 
ask  how  I  came  to  take  it  up  as  a  profes- 
sion. Yes,  it  is  hard  ;  but  I  glory  in  it 
(proudly).  I'm  not  ashamed  of  it.  It's 
a  progressive  life,  too.  But  it  is  a  little 
discouraging  at  times  (sadly).  You  have 
such  a  lovely  home,  Mrs.  Sherman  :  ele- 
gance without  ostentatious  display  ;  taste 
everywhere  without  extravagance.  I 
should  so  like  to  describe  it. 

Mrs.  Sherman.  Oh,  but  you  mustn't. 
Were  you  ordered  to — er — write  about 
me? 

Visitor.  Yes,  dear  lady.  You  are  to 
be  one  of  a  series — "  Half -hour  Chats 
with  our  Progressive  Women."  that's  the 
title. 

Mrs.  Sherman.  Have  you — er — been 
to  see  anyone  else? 

Visitor.  Yes,  and  they  all  felt  as  you 
did  at  first  (she  enumerates  the  names  of 
three  or  four  other  modern  women  with 
social  ambitions). 

Mrs.  Sherman.  And  did  they  all  con- 
sent to  talk  to  you? 

/  isitor.  Everyone,  and  they  all  gave 
me  their  photographs. 

Mrs,  Sherman  (faintly).  Photographs? 
You  don't  mean  that  you  wish  a  photo- 
graph?     That  would  be  too  dreadful. 

Vis/tor  {soothingly).  You  wouldn't  wish 
to  mar  the  completeness  of  the  series. 
People  like  to  see  those  who  talk  to  them. 

Mrs.  Sherman.  But  1  have  nothing  to 
say  to  them. 

Visitor.  Leave  that  to  me.  You  have 
spoken  already.  Everything  about  you 
speaks— your  face,  your  personal  belong- 
ings, your  household  usages.  While  1 
have  been  sitting  here  I  have  observed  a 
host  ^i  things  'which  talk  eloquently  of" 
your  ideas,  your  principles,  and.  your  tastes. 
Just  the  things  the  public  thirst  to  know 
about  a  woman  like  you.  Leave  it  all  to 
me.  I  will  write  it  out  and  send  you  the 
proof,  and.  if  it  isn't  just  right,  you  can 
alter  it  to  suit  yourself  (blithely).  And  the 
photograph? 
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Mrs.  Sherman.      Must  I  ? 

Visitor  [firmly  and  boldly).  Public  peo- 
ple think  nothing  of  that  nowadays.  It's 
a  matter  of  course.  You  would  have  had 
a  right  to  feel  offended  if  I  hadn't  included 
you  in  my  article.  You  wouldn't  have 
been  pleased,  would  you  now,  to  see  inter- 
views with  other  progressive  women,  and 
your  face  and  personality  excluded?  Just 
look  at  it  in  that  light.  It  is  disagreeable 
to  me  to  intrude  and  force  my  way,  and  in- 
vade privacy,  but  I  have  a  duty  to  the  pub- 
lic to  perform,  and  from  that  point  of  view 
I  count  on  you  to  help  me. 

Mrs.  Sherman.    Perhaps  I  ought.    Er — 
would  you  like  it  now? 
Visitor.     If  you  please. 

{Mrs.  Sherman  goes  upstairs  and  returns 
presently  with  a  choice  of  photographs.) 

Visitor.  They  are  both  exquisite.  I 
choose  this  one  for  my  article,  and,  if  you 
don't  object,  I  should  like  so  much  to  keep 
the  other  for  myself  as  a  memento  of  this 
delightful  interview.      May  I,  dear  lady? 

Mrs.  Sherman.     If  you  wish  it. 

Visitor.  Thank  you.  And  there  is  one 
thing  more.  Please  write  your  name  on 
both.  An  autograph  adds  so  much  to  the 
value  of  a  photograph  whether  it  be  for  the 
public  eye  or  the  album  of  a  friend. 

Mrs.  Sherman  [resignedly).  What  shall 
I  write? 

Visitor.  Oh,  anything.  "  Yours  faith- 
fully," or  "  Very  cordially  yours,"  are  very 
popular  just  at  present.  Thank  you  so 
much.  And  I  do  hope  to  meet  you  soon 
again.  If  I  should  happen  to  give  a  little 
tea  at  my  rooms  for  Mr.  Hartney  Collier, 
the  actor,  later  in  the  winter,  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  card.  You 
would  like  him  so  much.  And  now,  good- 
by,  dear  lady.     Exit. 

I  have  given  this  conversation  without 
the  various  comments  and  interjections 
made  either  by  myself  or  Josephine  dur- 
ing the  course  of  it.  To  have  set  them 
forth  would  merely  have  served  to  mar  the 
sequence  of  the  dialogue.  After  announc- 
ing the  departure  of  the  visitor,  there  was 
a  little  pause  and  my  wife  regarded  me  al- 
most pathetically. 

"Poor  thing  !  "  she  murmured,  brushing 
away  the  semblance  of  a  tear  with  her 
pocket-handkerchief.  "  1  am  sorry  for  her. 
I  can  understand  just  how  it  happened." 


"  P'or  which  of  the  tv 
I  asked. 

"  I   meant   for  your  woman. 
sorry  for  them  both.      It  almoi  is  like 

fate.     The  whole  thing  is  disj  but 

the  times  are  to  blame.      The 
courages  the  reporter  and  the  inten 
and  when  a  woman  is  told  th,  I  pro- 

gressive, and   that   it  is  her  duty  to   make 
herself  felt  still  mere,  I  can  imagine 
being  goaded  into  it  if  she  is  the 
woman  your  woman  is.      I   supp 
think  I've  ruined  her.      I  didn't  mean  to; 
I  merely  gave  her  her  head,  and  that's  what 
she  did.      I  will  hand  her  over  to  you  now, 
and  you  can  do  what  you  like  with  1. 

"  Excuse  me,  Josephine.  She  is  your 
creation.  I  shouldn't  think  of  interfering 
at  this  stage.  You  have  taken  her  in 
hand  and  you  must  work  out  her  destiny 
for  her." 

"  You  mean  let  her  work  out  her  own 
destiny.     That's  all  I  was  doing 
your  point ;   and,  if  you    won't  take    her 
back,  I'm  willing  to  give   her  her  head  to 
the    end.      I'm  interested  in    her,  and    I 
don't  despair  of  her  at  all,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  you  have  washed  your  hand 
her.      I  shall  have  to  think  a  little   be 
I  give  her  her  head  again." 

Hereupon  Josephine  assumed  an  atti- 
tude of  reflection.  When  she  began  to 
speak  presently,  her  words  and  manner 
suggested  the  demeanor  of  a  trance 
medium,  or  seer — as  though  she  \. 
peering  into  the  abyss  of  the  future. 

"The  interview  appears,  and  her  i. 
band  is  less  disturbed   than   she  exp< 
He  declares  that  the  pros  portrait   is 
abomination  and  libellous,  but  he  admits 
that  the  text  is  considerately  dune  : 
newspaper  interview,  and  that,  barrii 
few  inaccuracies  and  a  little  t:  ttion 

due  to  poetic  lb 

pear  less  of  a  tool  than  she  had  a 
expect.     This  cheers  and  encourages  her, 
and  helps  to  allay  the 
the  publication  of  her  \acc  and 
purely  a  gratuitous  advertisement 
firmly  resolves   that    she   will 
live  up  to  the  description  of  her.  and 
resolves  tode\  oteherself  to  a  n 
field  of  action.      Accordii 
eration,  she  rejects  tin 
and  decides  to  take-  up  the  pre' 
to  make  humble  home 
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pie  art.  She  buys  a  complete  edition  of 
Ruskin,  and  writes  to  a  half  dozen  promi- 
nent men  and  as  many  women  for  the  use 
of  their  names  as  a  nucleus  for  a  club  to 
be  known  as  "The  Home  Beautifying 
Society."  A  meeting  is  held,  and  she  is 
elected  President  and  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  facts  of  which  the 
public  is  duly  informed  by  her  pathetic 
newspaper  admirer.  There,  philosopher, 
you  see  she  is  doing  something  serious 
already." 

"  You  are  incorrigible,  Josephine,"  1 
asserted. 

"  She  means  so  well,  poor  dear,"  my 
wife  continued  with  a  genuinely  worried 
air.  "  She  fully  intends  to  devote  herself 
to  that  society  and  make  it  a  success,  and 
she  does  so  for  a  few  weeks.  Indeed,  she 
raises  money  enough  to  employ  a  superin- 
tendent, and  through  him  to  give  an  ex- 
hibition of  a  poor  man's  house  as  it  ought 
to  be  furnished,  and  by  way  of  speaking 
contrast  a  poor  man's  house  as  it  is  too 
apt  to  be  furnished  when  he  has  money 
enough  to  furnish  it  gaudily.  And  then 
she  helps  get  out  the  annual  report,  which 
mentions  progress,  and  shows  a  balance 
of  $1.42  in  the  treasury,  which  leads  her 
to  make  the  announcement  that  in  order 
to  insure  the  successful  continuation  of  a 
movement  calculated  to  serve  as  a  potent 
aesthetic  influence  among  the  unenlight- 
ened, the  liberal  contributions  made  by 
friends  must  be  renewed  in  the  fall.  And 
then,  then  there  are  so  many  other  things 
she  has  to  do.  Just  listen,  philosopher, 
to  what  the  poor  thing  has  become  in 
less  than  a  year  since  her  life  appeared 
in  I  he  newspaper,  and  tell  me  what  she  is 
to  do. 

1.  Second  Vice- President  of  the  Amer- 
ican ( Vernation  Society. 

_'.  Member  of  Text  Committee  of  the 
Society  to  Improve  the  Morals  of  Persons 
I  'nclergoing  Sentence. 

3.  Chairman  <>t  the  Inspecting  Com- 
mittee of  the  Sterilized   Milk  Association. 

[.  Vice-President  of  the  American 
Mothers'   Kindergarten  Association. 

5.  Life  member  of  Society  to  Protect 
the  Indians. 

().    Honorary     member     of     the     Tress 

Women's  Social  and  Beneficent  Club. 

7.  Member  of  the  Forty  Associates 
Sewing  Bee  (luncheon  club). 


8.  Third  Vice-President  of  the  Wom- 
an's Club,  and  active  participator  in  the 
following  courses  of  original  work  arranged 
by  the  members  of  the  Club  : 

(a)  Literary  course  for  1897-98. 
Shakespeare's  women. 

The  dramatists  of  the  Elizabethan 
period. 

(b)  Scientific  course  for  1897-98. 
Darwin's  theory  of  earth-worms. 
The  present  status  of    the  conflict 

between  science  and  religion. 
Recent  polar  expeditions. 

(c)  Political  course  for  1897-98. 

The    tariff   bills   of    American    his- 
tory. 
The  theory  of  bimetallism. 

9.  Member  of  the  Moliere  Club.  ( C  !lass 
to  read  French  plays  one  evening  a  fort- 
night.) 

ro.  President  of  the  Home  Beautifying 
Society.     (Her  pet  interest.) 

1 1 .  To  say  nothing  of  dinner  parties,  re- 
ceptions, ladies'  luncheons,  the  opera, 
concerts,  authors'  readings,  and  other 
more  or  less  engrossing  social  diversions 
and  distractions. 

"  There  !  "  continued  Josephine.  "  And 
this  does  not  include  the  thought  and 
worry  she  spends  upon  Mrs.  J.  "Webb 
Johnston." 

••  And  who.  pray,  is  Mrs.  J.  Webb  John- 
ston? "  I  asked. 

"  Her  fascinating,  deadly,  and  demor- 
alizing rival,"  answered  Josephine,  with  a 
mournful  wag  of  the  head.  "  1  am  really 
very  sorry,  my  dear  philosopher,  that  this 
fresh  complication  has  appeared,  for  I 
really  think  your  Mrs.  Sherman  had  all  she 
could  attend  to  already.  But  I  must  be 
faithful  to  the  truth,  even  though  our 
cherished  hopes  are  thereby  frustrated. 
Mustn't  I,  philosopher?  " 

"  Certainly,"  said  I  ;  "  but  since  you 
instead  of  me  seem  to  be  writing  this  let- 
ter, I  suggest  that  it  is  time  to  give  our 
correspondents  time  to  breathe  by  begin- 
ning a  fresh  paragraph." 


Ill 


"J  1  ST  as  you  men — merchants,  lawyers, 
or  doctors — "  pursued  Josephine,  reflect- 
ively, "  deliberately  or  unconsciously  con- 
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trast  yourselves  with  your  fellows  in  the 
same  calling  and  become  friendly  rivals 
yet  competitors  for  success  and  renown,  it 
seems  to  be  inevitable  that  the  modern 
woman  with  social  ambitions  should  keep 
her  eye  on  other  modern  women  with  so- 
cial ambitions  and  try  to  make  sure  that 
they  do  not  get  ahead  of  her.  Your  Mrs. 
Sherman,  at  the  time  the  newspaper  wom- 
an visited  her,  had  reached  the  point  where 
it  would  naturally  occur  to  her  to  scan  the 
horizon  to  observe  how  the  other  feminine 
celebrities  of  her  environment  were  pro- 
gressing, and  her  attention  was  especially 
called  to  the  matter  by  the  article  on 
'  Progressive  Women.'  There  she  had 
the  opportunity  to  behold  them  in  their 
respective  glories,  and  to  be  jealous  of  or 
indifferent  to  them,  according  to  her  judg- 
ment as  to  what  each  amounted  to.  It 
was  an  interesting  list,  and  she  experienced 
in  perusing  it,  in  conjunction  with  the  por- 
traits, some  qualms  of  mild  envy  on  ac- 
count of  several  of  the  progressionists,  but 
the  only  face  and  career  which  really  dis- 
couraged her  were  the  face  and  career  of 
the  woman  I  have  referred  to,  Mrs.  J. 
Webb  Johnston,  or,  as  everyone  calls  her, 
Mrs.  Webb  Johnston. 

"  When  she  had  finished  she  felt  herself 
essentially  on  a  par  with  the  others  ;  but 
in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Webb  Johnston  she 
experienced  a  frog  in  her  throat,  and  she 
looked  into  distance  with  a  harassed  air 
for  more  than  five  minutes.  Mrs.  Webb 
Johnston  was  not  a  stranger  to  her,  but 
she  was  comparatively  a  novelty.  That  is, 
she  had  appeared  on  the  social  stage  since 
Mrs.  Sherman  herself  had  become  promi- 
nent, and  had  been  making  mushroom-like 
progress  ;  such  rapid  progress  in  fact  that 
it  was  only  when  she  read  the  text  of  the 
article  that  she  realized  the  extent  of  it. 
Then  it  came  over  her  with  a  rush  that  she 
was  in  peril  of  being  distanced  on  her  own 
ground.  For,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
they  were  rivals.  Their  visiting  lists  were 
practically  the  same  ;  they  represented 
and  appealed  to  the  same  constituency. 
In  personal  appearance  she  could  not  just- 
ly claim  any  superioritv  to  Mrs.  Webb, 
who  was  at  least  three  years  her  junior  in 
age,  and  who  possessed  a  certain  luscious, 
Juno-like  beauty  which  was  calculated, 
without  question,  to  dazzle  undiscriminat- 
ing  eyes,  and  which  would  not  be  regard- 
Vot,.    XXV.— 39 


ed  except  by  tin  subde  as  inferi' 

type  to  her  own  refined 
there   was    no   doubt   aboi 
physical   charms,   or  her    great    executive 
ability,  or  her  enth 

entire  range  of   interests  over  which   she 
herself    was    aiming    to    hold    undisputed 
sway.      Her  own   ambition  was  to   be  the 
guiding  spirit,  the   modern,  or 
force  above  all  other  modern  so<  la!  fi 
in  her  constituency  ;   yet  here 
with  an  evidently  similar   ambition,  and  a 
war-cry  or   shibboleth  which   was   di-< 
certingly  fetching.      1  trust  you  have  ap- 
preciated, philosopher,  that  our  Mrs.  S 
man  (I  am  really  sorry  fur  her  now. 
call  her  'our'),   from  the   very  first,   has 
been  decorously  conservative  in  her  point 
of  view,  eschewing  cheap  and  vagabond 
devices  and  adhering  to  elegant  and    ap- 
propriately conventional   usages,  such  as 
seemed    to  befit   a  conscientious  woman 
eager  to  lead  public  opinion.      If  digni- 
fied conservatism  has  been  her  ruling  mo- 
tive,   you    will    readily   appreciate   that    it 
would  disturb  her  to  find  that  a  Bohemian 
looseness  of  social  vision  distinguished  her 
rival,  who  had  been  working  her  way  to 
the  front  by  the  specious  cry  of  'liberty.' 
and  a  seductively  expressed  intention  of 
freeing  the  community  from  the  manacles 
of  old  fogy  conventions.      I  am  sure  you 
will  agree,  philosopher,  that   it   is  natural 
she  should  have  been  worried,  or.  at  least, 
distracted  from  settling  down  to  her  '  An 
in   Humble    Homes  '  by   this    discovery. 
And  investigation  and  reflection  only  serve 
to    agitate    her    still   further;     for.    as    the 
weeks  go  by,  it  becomes  more  and  more 
obvious  that  the  things   indicated   in  the 
article  are  true — that  Mrs.  Webb  Johi 
is   hand  in  glove  with  authors,  actor-, 
era-singers,  and  other  celebrities,  and  that 
the  entertainments  which  she  g  I  the 

conversation  heard  there  lack  the  dull. 
and-dried,  mechanical  flavor  observabl 
ordinary  social  gatherings.      You  see  the 
situation,  don't  you.  dear?  " 

(As  Josephine's  prophecy  h; 
an    essay-like    or   argumentati  n,  it 

does  not  seem  to  me  advisable  toil  t< 
its  (low  for  my  correspondents 
our  side  observations,   unless  they  w 
be  material  or  elucidating.      Alth< 
appropriation  of  my    Mis.  SI 
proved  to  be  a  kidnapp 
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character,  and  her  conversation  is  brack- 
eted as  a  "  note,"  still  her  remarks  seem 
to  me  so  pertinent  that  I  am  prepared  to 
adopt  them  as  a  part  of  my  letter.) 

"The  most  perplexing  thing,  philoso- 
pher, for  a  modern  woman  with  social  am- 
bitions who  wishes  to  emulate  Madame 
Recamier  of  Madame  de  Stael,  is  that  we 
have  no  standards  in  this  country.  Public 
opinion  is  the  only  test  of  conduct.  The 
progressive  woman  is  expected  on  the  one 
hand  to  be  original,  and  yet  on  the  other 
to  guide  correctly,  and  public  opinion  re- 
serves the  right  to  follow  blindly  and  to 
applaud  egregiously  and  afterward  to  con- 
demn the  leaders  whom  it  has  flattered 
into  folly.  An  ambitious  woman  (or  a  man, 
for  the  matter  of  that)  needs  to-day  a  clear 
head,  a  high  sense  of  responsibility,  and  a 
sense  of  humor  if  she  or  he  would  avoid 
being  led  astray  by  the  will-o'-the-wisp 
crew  of  surface  society  livers  which  pur- 
sues talent  and  originality  only  to  be 
amused,  and  who,  provided  it  is  amused, 
forgives  everything  else,  and  eggs  the  per- 
former on  to  believe  that  its  shallow  ap- 
proval is  the  real  verdict  of  society. 
This  crew,  brought  into  being  by  mere 
wealth,  lacking  purpose  and  sneering  at  it 
if  it  threatens  to  interfere  with  the  progress 
of  the  merry-go-round,  and  backed  by  the 
army  of  society  reporters  and  tittle-tattlers, 
is  a  growing  factor  in  our  large  cities  and 
serves  to  debauch  public  sentiment  by 
more  and  more  audacious  or  frivolous  vent- 
ures concerning  the  orthodoxy  of  which 
it  claims  to  be  the  only  intelligent  judge. 
We  are  accustomed  to  sneer  at  the  formal 
and  confining  conventions  of  older  civil- 
izations on  the  ground  that  liberty  of  ac- 
tion is  thereby  checked  and  life  made  arti- 
ficial, but  are  we  not  beginning  to  discover 
that  there  are  advantages  in  a  definite  pre- 
scription as  to  what  gentlemen  and  ladies 
can  do  as  compared  with  a  happy-go-lucky 
system  of  individual  competition  in  social 
experiments  which,  however  vulgar  and 
demoralizing,  are  invariably  puffed  and 
glorified  by  the  social  gossip  editors  of  a 
host  of  newspapers?  The  subsequent 
course  of  Mrs.  Sherman's  career  is  an  il- 
lustration of  the  plight  in  which  a  modern 
woman  with  social  ambitions  is  liable  to 
find  herself  as  a  result  of  the  democratic 
habit  of  constituting  the  half  educated  and 
often  morally  obtuse  society  reporter,  her 


successors  and  assigns,  the  sole  arbiter  of 
what  is  socially  elegant  and  invigorating. 

"  Setting  aside  the  matter  of  the  ethics 
of  her  egotism,  our  lady  in  question  is  an- 
imated by  a  conscientious  desire  to  be  a 
refining  and  admirable  influence.  It  is  her 
ambition  to  lead,  but  to  lead  nobly  and  un- 
impeachably.  Her  entertainments  and 
her  posture  in  and  toward  society  have 
been  pursued  on  this  principle,  and  she 
has  believed  the  effect  produced  by  her 
to  be  irreproachable  intellectual  elegance, 
redeemed  from  formalism  or  dulness  by 
scintillating  vivacity.  The  suggestion, 
therefore,  that  she  is  behind  the  times  gives 
her  a  genuine  shock.  She  has  hitherto 
prided  herself  on  her  mental  acumen  and 
on  her  knowingness.  She  has  considered 
that  she  knew  life  to  the  dregs,  so  to  speak, 
for  she  had  passed  through  a  course  of 
French,  and  translated  Russian  novels,  and 
acquired  thereby  a  knowledge  of  things 
evil,  which  she  kept  stored  in  her  inner 
consciousness  as  a  source  of  pride  and  an 
antidote  against  undue  primness  in  matters 
sexual  and  social.  She  begins  to  ask  her- 
self if  it  can  possibly  be  true  that  she  is  an 
old  fogy,  and  lacks  breadth  of  view,  and 
that  society  in  its  demands  for  liberty  of 
conduct  and  agreeable  entertainment  is 
prepared  to  discard,  as  outworn  and  fu- 
tile, conventions  and  limitations  which  she 
has  been  disposed  to  consider  essential  to 
civilized  and  decent  deportment.  As  the 
result  of  this  reasoning  she  resolves  to  cap 
her  rival's  next  venture  with  something  of 
her  own.  So  it  happens  that  not  long 
after  Mrs.  Webb  Johnston  has  summoned 
a  few  select  spirits  to  sup  and  witness 
Miss  Almira  Wing,  a  visiting  coryphee, 
do  a  skirt  dance,  Mrs.  Sherman  issues 
notes  of  invitation  to  what  is  mysteriously 
specified  as  'An  Eclipse  Smoke  Talk.' 
This  proves  to  be  a  small  gathering  of 
choice  souls  to  observe  a  total  eclipse  of 
the  moon  due  at  twoo'clock  in  the  morning 
from  her  own  roof,  and  to  listen  to  remarks 
by  a  leading  astronomer  secured  for  the 
occasion.  This  entertainment  is  a  success, 
and  serves  to  give  her  new  heart.  It  was 
bold,  still  decent.  She  has  preserved  her 
self-respect,  yet  shown  herself  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  being  original.  She  is  prompt 
to  reinforce  it  by  an  evening  with  a  Rus- 
sian Nihilist,  a  young  woman  reputed  to 
have   been   prominent  in  plots  to  ass,  ss 
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nate  the  Czar,  and  who  makes  a  specialty 
of  narrating  her  experiences  after  a  Welsh 
rabbit,  cigarette  in  mouth.  Naturally,  these 
enterprises  spur  Mrs.  Webb  Johnston  to 
fresh  efforts  of  the  imagination.  Her 
guests  are  beguiled  at  her  next  evening  by 
a  paper  on  '  Life  among  the  Mormons,' 
delivered  by  one  of  the  early  female  disci- 
ples of  that  community.  No  men  are  in- 
vited on  this  occasion.  A  fortnight  later 
a  very  small  and  secretly  invited  company 
are  bidden  to  behold  an  exhibition  of  the 
vagaries  of  a  hypnotic  patient. 

"  This  enlargement  of  her  horizon, 
though  stimulating,  puts  Mrs.  Sherman  on 
tenter-hooks.  It  becomes  necessary  for 
her  to  keep  accurately  posted  as  to  the 
comings  of  celebrities  in  order  to  get  the 
first  '  go '  at  them,  so  to  speak,  before 
they  fall  into  the  clutches  of  her  rival.  As 
a  consequence,  aspirants  in  every  line  of 
art  or  accomplishment  who  desire  to  win 
the  patronage  of  the  public  ask  for  the 
use  of  her  name  and  receive  it.  She  had 
been  nervous  and  over-occupied  before, 
but  now  her  days  are  passed  in  a  ferment. 
She  has  recourse  to  tonics  and  to  sleeping 
draughts.  She  feels  elated  at  the  success 
of  her  enfranchisement,  but  a  feverish 
interest  as  to  what  Mrs.  Webb  Johnston 
will  do  next  keeps  her  uneasy.  Nor  has 
she  forgotten  her  serious  intentions.  She 
tries  to  assure  herself  that  her  progressive- 
ness  is  for  the  benefit  of  society,  and  that 
she  is  leading  it  in  noble  directions.  She 
still  retains  her  scruples.  She  draws  the 
line  on  women  celebrities  of  unchaste  life. 
In  this  she  refuses  to  be  led  astray  by  her 
rival's  practices.  Mrs.  Webb  Johnston's 
openly  avowed  theory  had  been  that  where 
art  was  concerned,  she  chose  to  ask  no 
questions.  Accordingly,  she  took  to  her 
bosom,  socially,  anyone  who  was  brilliant 
or  attractive ;  and  every  notoriously  erotic 
actress,  singer,  dancer,  or  other  artist  whose 
talent  had  caught  the  public  fancy  was 
invited  to  her  house,  and  became  privileged 
on  very  short  acquaintance  to  kiss  her  and 
call  her  by  her  first  name. 

"  Mrs.  Sherman's  conscience  obliges 
her  to  draw  this  line,  but  she  is  con- 
scious that  it  is  an  inconvenience  to  do 
so,  which  puts  her  at  a  disadvantage.  Mrs. 
Webb  Johnston  has  merely  to  swoop  down 
on  the  hotel,  or  insinuate  herself  behind 
the  scenes,  and  offer  her  visiting  card,  and 


presently  her  cheek,  in  order  to  • 

the  prize.     She  cannot  but  feel  thai  there 

are  advantages    in  the   Bohemian  d< 
cratic  poinl  of  view  whi<  h  asks  no  i 
tions,  but  takes  the  good  without  heeding 
the  ill. 

"  By  refusing  social  re<  ognition  t< 
en  whose  private  characters  are  disn 
table,  she  is  shutting  herself  off  from  allur- 
ing friendships  with  sopranos,  contraltos, 
tragediennes,    skirt  -  dancers,     mus 
singers,  and  many  other  brilliant  and 
cinating  creatures  whose  presence  at  her 
house    could    not  fail  to   make   her  enter- 
tainments  interesting   to  her  guests.      All 
these  women    are  sought  out   and   cher- 
ished by  Mrs.  Webb  Johnston. 

"The  old  adage  that  there  are  other 
ways  of  killing  a  cat  than  choking  her  with 
cream,  comes  pertinently  to  mind  in  this 
connection.  Conscience  is  apt  to  I 
tyrant  if  deliberately  overridden,  but  it  may 
be  hoodwinked  with  comparative  com- 
placency. Mrs.  Sherman  remains  true  to 
her  principle  of  excluding  meretricious 
characters  from  social  intercourse  with  her 
guests,  but  she  reserves  to  herself  the  right 
of  passing  on  the  evidence.  Seeing  that 
she  had  read  Madame  Bovary  and  Anna 
Karenina,  was  she  not  amply  qualified 
to  detect  immorality  at  first  blush?  That 
seemed  to  be  almost  an  essential  attribute 
of  a  modern  woman  with  social  ambitions. 

"The  occasion  for  putting  into  prac- 
tice this  prerogative  was  not  far   to  seek. 
The   arrival  from    Europe  of  one  of  the 
most    brilliant  of    the    galaxy   of    for 
actresses  brings  her  heart  into  her  mouth. 
She    reads  eagerly  everything  which   the 
newspapers  have   to  say   about   her,   and 
naturally  finds  nothing  there  suggestiv< 
impropriety.      She  bins  and  scans  ph 
graphs,  and  these  merely  serve  to  heighten 
the   ideal   estimate    which   has   shaped    it- 
self in  her  mind.     She  refuses  to  entertain 
sundry   rumors   which  have   reached    her 
to  the  effect  that  the  lady  in  question 
been  successively  maintained  by  .1  Fr< 
marquis,  and  a  Russian  banker,  and 
at    present  reputed   to   be  on   unduly  inti- 
mate terms  with  the  famous  leading 
of  her  own   troupe.      To   the   pers< 
has  confided  to  her  these  whisperii 
answers.   '  1   donM  believe  a   v. 
and  then  adds,  significantly.  '  Wait." 
person  is  a  man.  and  he  shrugs 
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ders.  But  her  soul  is  jubilant  in  its  faith  and 
in  the  hope  that  at  last  she  has  found  a  way 
to  compete  with  Mrs.  Webb  Johnston. 

"  On  the  day  when  the  actress  arrives 
in  town  Mrs.  Sherman  goes  to  see  her. 
The  meeting  is  by  appointment  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  lasts  more 
than  two  hours.  They  come  downstairs 
together  with  the  mien  of  happy  sisters. 
Mrs.  Sherman's  face  wears  a  seraphic 
smile.  Her  carriage  is  in  waiting,  and 
in  it  they  are  driven  to  her  home  for 
luncheon,  and  on  the  same  evening  cards 
are  issued  for  an  after-theatre  supper- 
party  as  a  preliminary  announcement  of 
impending  festivities.  She  sends  for  the 
man  who  told  her  the  rumors,  and  in 
a  triumphant  tone  says,  '  My  friend,  your 
stories  are  untrue  ;  I  have  been  to  head- 
quarters. I  have  seen  her  and  asked  her, 
and  she  has  assured  me,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  that  they  are  a  wicked  falsehood — a 
malicious,  baseless  slander.' 

"  'Surely,'  says  the  man,  'she  ought  to 
know,'  and  then  he  shrugs  his  shoulders 
again,  a  caustic  act  which,  though  done 
as  a  friend,  provokes  Mrs.  Sherman  to 
anger,  and  puts  a  chasm  between  them. 

"  On  this  day  the  cat  is  killed,  and 
yet  the  cream  is  saved.  True  to  her 
principles,  Mrs.  Sherman  still  bars  her 
doors  against  the  wanton,  yet  never  fails 
to  convince  herself  that  she  is  an  infal- 
lible judge  of  virtue.  If  there  are  rumors 
and  whisperings  in  advance,  she  invari- 
ably takes  the  bull,  or,  more  accurately 
speaking,  the  heifer,  by  the  horns  and  puts 
the  inquiry.  The  answer  settles  the  mat- 
ter. It  becomes  a  veritable  'open  se- 
same '  to  her  entertainments  and  her 
friendship.  She  shows  herself  in  public 
with  her  arm,  metaphorically  and  liter- 
ally, around  the  waist  of  women  whom  all 
men  know  to  be  unchaste  and  living  in 
violation  of  social  laws.  They  kiss  and 
talk  poetry  and  art  and  philosophy,  and 
her  face  gleams  with  the  consciousness  y^t 
new  importance  and  the  realization  of 
her  ambition. 

"  Mrs.  Sherman  has  now  reached  the 
point  where  she  feels  that  she  can  fairly 
regard  herself  as  tin-  most  busily  progres- 
sive woman  of  her  community.  She  has 
a  finger  in  every  pie,  literary,  artistic, 
philanthropic,  educational,  and  what  not. 
She  is  always  in  a  hurry,  and  she  does  noth- 


ing thoroughly.  Her  ideas  jostle  against 
each  other  in  their  promiscuity,  and  be- 
come all  jumbled  together  in  her  con- 
sciousness. Her  time  is  so  occupied  that 
when  she  is  doing  one  thing  and  talking  to 
one  person,  some  other  thing  or  person  is 
in  her  mind,  though  her  social  skill  often 
enables  her  to  conceal  the  fact.  Her  life 
is  one  continuous  series  of  kaleidoscopic 
sensations  and  emotions  without  system  or 
result.  She  is  ostensibly  a  leader,  but  her 
leadership  suggests  only  ceaseless  activity 
and  indiscriminate,  superficial  posings  and 
vanities.  Her  nerves  are  kept  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  tension  by  breathless  com- 
ings and  goings,  her  digestion  perpetually 
tried  by  the  viands  of  festivities.  Nor  is 
her  conscience  satisfied.  A  vague  unrest 
pursues  her  still,  torturing  her  by  insinu- 
ations of  her  own  utter  futility,  yet  goad- 
ing her  on  to  fresh  efforts.  She  presently 
becomes  a  wreck  morally,  mentally,  and 
physically,  though  she  preserves  a  bold 
front  to  the  world,  until  one  day  the  news 
is  flashed  upon  a  busy  public,  that  she  has 
died  suddenly  from  'heart  failure'  follow- 
ing an  attack  of  pneumonia.  The  physi- 
cian in  attendance  shakes  his  head  when 
asked  to  give  assurance  of  her  recovery. 
He  possesses  an  instinctive  knowledge 
that  she  has  kept  her  vitality  keyed  up  to 
concert  pitch  by  antipyrine,  phenacetine, 
and  the  other  drugs  to  the  use  of  which 
modern  progressive  women  are  addicted. 
And  so  no  more  of  Mrs.  Alexander  Sher- 
man. 

,k  Of  course,"  continued  Josephine,  "it 
was  not  strictly  necessary  to  kill  her.  The 
constitutions  of  some  progressive  women 
seem  to  be  proof  against  anything.  l>ut  the 
chances  were  in  favor  of  her  death.  And 
if  the  poor  thing  had  lived,  what  hope  was 
there  for  anything  but  a  vapid  old  age. 
haunted  bv  visionsof  her  decreasing  notori- 
ety? And  the  strangest  part  of  all  is  that 
when  1  began  with  her  I  felt  hopeful  that 
she  would  amount  to  something.  The  laws 
oi  evolution  are  not  to  be  trilled  with,  how- 
ever, even  by  the  wives  of  philosophers." 


IV 


I  FEEL  confident  that  my  correspondent, 
No.  4,  a  wife  thoroughly  happy  in  the 
wedded    state,  will   appreciate    that   there 
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was  nothing  personal  in  Josephine's  por- 
trayal of  Mrs.  Alexander  Sherman's  ca- 
reer. It  seems  to  me  that  it  presents, 
more  clearly  than  any  arguments  or  words 
of  mine  could  do,  the  perils  of  egotism  and 
superficiality,  and  that  I  need  not  further 
indicate  to  my  correspondents  that  to  do 
a  little  of  everything  and  nothing  thor- 
oughly, to  be  so  eager  for  individuality  or 
notoriety  that  one  is  ready  to  be  led  in- 
stead of  to  lead,  and  to  discard  social 
canons  on  the  plea  of  liberty  or  superior 
feminine  acuteness,will  produce  a  nervous, 
emotional,  gibbering  type  of  character 
adapted  to  cause  Madame  de  Stael  or 
Madame  Recamier  to  turn  in  her  grave. 
Neither  you,  No.  4,  nor  No.  5,  the  radiant, 
able  -  bodied  spinster,  haughtily  uncon- 
cerned about  love  and  lovers,  need  fear 
any  detriment  to  your  souls  or  to  your  so- 
cial progress  as  a  consequence  of  doing 
some  one  or  two  things  well,  and  of  refus- 
ing to  sacrifice  your  self-respect  to  the 
urgency  of  cheap  substitutes  for  refinement 
and  elegance.  Certainly,  thoroughness 
and  delicacy  of  thought  and  sentiment  are 
essential  to  the  modern  woman  who  would 
be  socially  effective  in  the  best  sense. 

Let  me  here  state  that  I  am  entirely 
conscious  that  it  is  not  a  prerequisite  to 
earnest  living  to  be  socially  effective  at 
all.  One  can  pursue  one's  occupation,  be 
it  house-keeping,  school  teaching,  scien- 
tific philanthropy,  or  novel  writing  with- 
out taking  any  part  in  what  is  known  as 
society,  and  still  be  respectable  and  worthy 
in  character.  Yet  if  every  woman  were 
simply  to  eat  her  three  meals  a  day,  sleep, 
be  affectionate  to  her  family,  reasonably 
charitable,  and  do  her  daily  task,  the  world 
would  lose  much  of  its  vivacity,  color,  and 
aesthetic  interest.  As  the  world  is  at  pres- 
ent constituted  the  greater  mass  of  human 
beings,  both  male  and  female,  are  shut  off 
from  participation  in  society  in  its  nar- 
rower sense.  Their  means,  their  manner 
of  living,  and  their  tastes  confine  them  to 
very  simple  or  else  to  very  coarse  social 
diversions.  Hence  we  are  accustomed 
to  read  in  the  newspapers  of  "  society  peo- 
ple," as  a  term  of  reproach  indicating  that 
portion  of  the  population  which  cultivates 
the  social  or  aesthetic  side  of  nature  in  its 
leisure  hours.  The  demagogic  force  of 
the  term  is  derived  from  the  undeniable 
existence  of  a  surface  element  of  society, 


which  has  been  and  is  still  apl  duct 

itself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  subj< 
justly  to  the  charge  of  frivolity  and 
agance.     But   the  unthinking  1   its 

application  to  the  cultivated  and  intelli- 
gent many,  who  in  all  countri<  titute 
the  best  force  of  the  community. 
in  this  better  sense  must  al\va\ 
although    the  woman  who  holds    he 
aloof  from  it  may  not  be  distinctly  culpa- 
ble, there  can  be  no  question   that   I 
who  succeed  in  participating  in  thi 
interests  open  to  them,  without  negle< 
or  allowing  them  to  obscure  sterner  pur- 
suits, live  finer  and  more  serviceable  lives 
than   those  who    pass  all    their  hou: 
relaxation  by  the  chimney-corner,   either 
because  they  fancy  that  essential  to  1 
fort  or  because  they  choose    to    despise 
what  they  call,  with  a  virtuous  inflection, 
IL  society." 

This  may  sound  elementary,  but  I  pre- 
sent it  as  a  premise  to  what  is  to  follow. 
You,  my  correspondents,  are  ambitious  to 
progress   socially,  yet   doubtless  you  are 
not  altogether  impervious  to  the  seductive 
suggestion  that  social  interests  are  hollow 
and  unprofitable.      For    instance,    1    feel 
sure   that  you,    No.    5,  the   radiant,   able- 
bodied    spinster,    haughtily    unconcerned 
about  love  and  lovers,  feels  the  pressure 
of  the  times,  and  would  regard  the  life  of 
a  Madame  de  Stael  or  a  Madame    R 
mier,  however  brilliant  or  picturesqu 
at  variance  with  modern  theories  of  - 
utility.       I   hear    you   making  some   such 
representation   as  this,  which  is  merely  an 
enlargement   of   the  letter   you  wrote  me: 
"  Here  am   1,  a  young   woman  of   some 
means,   without  family  responsibility 
other  demands  upon  my  time.     I  have  no 
prejudice  against  marriage;  indeed,  I  1 
estly  hope  to  meet  some  i\a\  .  man 

who  will  love  me  and  whom  1  may  love, 
and  whose   wife  1   may  become  :  but 
1  am  no  longer 

being  nearly  thirty.  I  have  no  int< 
bothering     my    head    about    the    - 
further,  and  so  put  it  aside  as  ntin- 

gency.     1  have  no  special  talent;  I 
never  could  accomplish  anyth 
with  my  voice,  my  pen.  or  a  brush.    1 
taken,  and  1   do  take. 
charitable  enterprise  and  ii 
belong  to   philanthropic   - 
has   more   than   once   1 
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join  a  college  settlement  and  live  among 
the  poor.  I  have  friends  who  do  that;  but 
I  do  not  feel  a  special  fitness  for  the  work. 
Nor  am  I  sure  that,  however  valuable  that 
experience  may  be  as  a  form  of  loving 
service  to  the  people  one  hopes  to  influ- 
ence, it  can  be  other  than  episodic  and 
limited  to  the  individuals  who  are  con- 
scious of  the  need  or  of  the  inspiration.  I 
am  painfully  aware  of  the  dissipations  and 
vanities  of  fashionable  people,  in  many  of 
which  I  have  taken  part  myself,  and  have 
no  desire  to  be  merely  a  frivolous  devotee 
of  social  amusements.  And  yet  I  feel  sure 
that  the  social  side  is  no  less  genuine  in 
its  claims  upon  us  than  any  other.  It 
seems  to  me  that  I  might  interest  myself 
socially,  but  I  am  puzzled  by  the  intrica- 
cies of  the  situation.  It  is  so  difficult  to 
be  democratic  in  one's  sympathies  and  yet 
maintain  the  old  standards  of  elegance 
and  refinement.  To  be  socially  effective 
one  ought  to  be  in  touch  with  modern 
social  tendencies  and  yet  be  true  to  the 
finest  instincts  of  aspiring  womanhood. 
What  can  one  do  to  realize  this?  " 

That  is,  I  believe,  a  clear  presentation  of 
your  state  of  mind  and  its  dilemma.  Hav- 
ing read  of  the  vicissitudes  of  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander Sherman,  you  have  probably  a  more 
distinct  idea  of  what  you  ought  not  to  do; 
but  would  have  a  right  to  argue  that  a 
mere  warning  loses  half  its  force  unless  a 
substitute  be  supplied.  To  begin  with,  y<  >u 
are  correct  in  your  assumption — you  see 
I  credit  you  with  a  considerable  intelli- 
gence— that  if  you  hope  to  be  effective 
you  must  not  be  content  with  mere  aristo- 
cratic elegance.  That  is  a  requisite  which 
will  gain  you  a  standing  within  certain 
narrow  limits,  and  if  cleverly  cherished, 
may  bring  you  a  surface  reputation  which 
the  society  newspapers  will  vie  with  each 
other  to  enhance.  The  acquirement  of 
mere  line  ladyism  is  going  on  actively  in 
our  society,  and  though  it  has  not  turned 
the  heads  <>t  so  many  American  women  as 
its  opposite,  superficial  democratic  smart- 
nes>,  it  seems  too  apt  to  fill  the  breasts  of 
its  votaries  with  a  pleasing  self  satisfac- 
tion, which  no  suggestion  that  the  gift  is 
not  original  serves  to  disturb.  It  is  a 
product  of  and  inheritance  from  the  older 
civilizations,  and  in  its  most  precious  but 
not  its  exaggerated  form,  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  most  highly  evolved  wom- 


anhood. A  fringe  of  our  people  in  the 
North  and  in  the  South,  and  latterly  in 
the  West,  has  always  insisted  on  and  cul- 
tivated it,  generally  with  much  credit,  and 
has  thereby  evoked  the  taunt  that  they 
were  out  of  sympathy  with  the  institutions 
of  the  country.  That  has  been  far  less 
true  than  demagogues  would  have  us 
believe,  but  there  has  been  enough  trutli  in 
it,  and  there  is  still  enough  truth  in  it  to 
put  our  well-bred  class — "society  people," 
as  they  are  called — on  their  guard  against 
themselves.  There  is  certainly  nothing 
essentially  American  in  conventional  fine 
manners  and  in  the  conventional  social 
tone  which  people  of  breeding  the  world 
over  cultivate,  and  where  these  are  the 
possessor's  chief  or  only  title  to  superiority, 
and  is  worn  as  such,  there  is  room  for  the 
sneer  that  he  or  she  is  not  an  American  at 
heart. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  our  popu- 
lation has  been  passing  through  a  period 
of  awakening  in  regard  to  the  usages  of 
civilized  countries,  with  the  result  that  the 
public  point  of  view  lias  been  astonishingly 
readjusted.  The  people  are,  so  to  speak, 
tumbling  over  each  other  in  their  haste  to 
adopt  Old  World  social  customs,  and  the 
paragrapher  who  tells  us  that  the  wife  of 
the  Chief  Magistrate  wears  blue  novelty 
silk  waists  to  the  theatre,  made  by  one  of 
her  familiar  friends,  makes  a  point  of  as- 
suring us  that  the  dressmaker  in  question  is 
herself  "  a  leading  society  woman."  Our 
public  press  is  rife  with  society  cant  and 
society  gossip,  and  justifies  the  practice  on 
the  plea  that  the  plain  people  are  absorbed 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  doings  and  the 
dresses  of  those  whom  they  know  only  by 
hearsay,  even  as  an  Englishwoman  will 
run  the  risk  of  apoplexy  in  order  to  catch  a 
passing  glimpse  of  her  sovereign.  ( )f  this 
appetite  for  social  tittle-tattle,  the  wealthy 
(dass  seems  disposed  to  take  every  advan- 
tage, pluming  itself  on  its  new  importance 
to  the  point  where  it  is  constantly  trying  to 
devise  some  new  extravagance  or  inanity. 

Hut  this  i>  not  the  spirit  of  the  United 
States,  nor  are  these  the  best  Americans. 
Our  nation  is  strange  in  thisrespect.  We 
wear  our  faults  upon  our  sleeves,  or  rather 
we  suffer  a  surface  population  to  belie  us 
in  various  walks  of  life.  That  is  the  reason 
why  the  foreigners  who  come  over  here 
and  try  to  amass  the  materials  for  a  book 
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in  a  few  months  fail  to  understand  us  as  we 
really  are.  They  are  led  by  superficially 
prominent  indications  to  believe  many 
things  which  are  true  only  of  a  limited  por- 
tion of  the  population,  and  they  fail  to  per- 
ceive the  sturdiness  of  character,  the  inde- 
pendence of  view,  and  the  social  charm 
which  distinguishes  a  large  and  constantly 
increasing  portion  of  the  American  people, 
who  are  neither  extravagant  plutocrats  nor 
vulgar  republican  braggarts  and  despisers 
of  civilized  practices. 

During  the  early  years  of  our  history  as 
an  independent  nation,  the  imitators  of 
foreign  and  civilized  usages,  the  well-bred 
people  of  our  country  were,  as  I  have  in- 
dicated, regarded  as  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  population  at  large,  and  there  was  a 
certain  justification  in  the  charge  ;  for 
though  there  was  no  conscious  slur  on  the 
part  of  these  students  of  manners,  they 
were  at  fault  in  that  they  failed  to  manifest 
or  to  take  an  interest  in  that  energy,  orig- 
inality, and  freshness  of  mental  vision  which 
was  known  as  Americanism.  Blatant  and 
mortifying  as  this  national  tendency  was  in 
its  exaggerated  forms,  it  was  a  genuine  in- 
digenous product  typical  of  the  native 
character.  Chastened  and  subdued  in 
New  England,  and  assuming  outrageous 
expression  on  the  prairies,  it  was  the  real 
manifestation  of  our  entity  as  a  new  de- 
parture from  the  peoples  of  Europe.  Hence 
it  was  natural  that  those  who  were  shocked 
by  or  felt  no  kinship  for  this  trick  of  the 
blood  should  be  looked  at  askance.  Among 
those  who  claimed  in  their  own  hearts  so- 
cial prestige  it  was  long  the  fashion  to 
shrug  their  shoulders  over  the  raw  eccen- 
tricities of  their  fellow-countrymen,  which, 
as  revealed  both  in  public  affairs  and  dur- 
ing European  travel,  were  often  startling  to 
precise  taste  and  wofully  suggestive  of  the 
boaster.  Yet  those  very  traits  in  their  tru- 
er expression  have  been  the  vital  force  of 
the  people,  and  give  us  our  savor  as  a  na- 
tion. Not  to  possess  them  is  to  be  with- 
out the  characteristics  of  an  American. 

The  experience  and  events  of  fifty  years 
have  served  to  soften  the  eccentricities  and 
tone  down  the  unconventional  manifesta- 
tions of  the  national  spirit.  Although  the 
prairies  and  the  halls  of  Congress  still 
afford  occasional  rampant  types,  the  great 
body  of  the  people  is  eager,  as  1  have 
indicated,   to  adopt  cosmopolitan  usages. 


Butthesaltof  the  native  .ains 

undiluted  in  the  blood  of  the 
marks  them  as  genuinely  as  ever,  Jth< 
they  have  learned  to  avoid  somi 
exuberance  of   language  and   look  which 
made  foreigners  smile,  and  their  sensitive 
countrymen  blush  when  they  met  them  in 
the  picture  galleries  of  Euro] 

Most   significant    among    the    chai 
which  experience  and  time  have  bro 
to  pass  has  been  the  development  on  the 
educational  and  social  side.      Alwaysalive 
to   the  importance   of  general   edtl<  ation, 
but  unfortunately  so  proud  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  public  schools  that  it  was  dis- 
posed  to  sneer  at  any  learning  not  to  be 
acquired  at  them,  the  American  people — 
that  portion  of  it  which  foreigners  an 
apt   to   overlook   when    they    attempt    to 
characterize  us — is  seeking  to  foster  in   a 
variety    of    ways    the   opportunities    for 
higher  learning,  and  wider  intellectual  in- 
telligence.     Within   the    last   twenty-five 
years  not  merely  an  array  of  colleges  and 
other  educational  institutions  have  sprung 
into  existence,  but  with  them   an   army  of 
disciples  whose  clubs  and  classes  and  as- 
sociations for  the  investigation  and  study 
of  all  the  forms  of  learning  from    English 
literature  to   Sanscrit  have   given   a    new- 
tone  and   stimulus  to  the  social  side 
American  life.      An  independent,  but  now 
generally    respectful     eagerness    to    learn 
lias  taken   the  place  of  an   independent 
ignorance  relying  upon  its  own  infallibil- 
ity, which  was  often  worn  as  a  chip  u 
the  shoulder.      With  it  all  has  been  n 
fest   the  same    originality,    independence-. 
and  energy  of  spirit  winch  has  been  i 
spicuous  from  the  first.     This  still  serves 
to  handicap  as  well  as  to  promote  ] 
ress.  for  it  is  apt  to  beget  undue  self-* 
fidence    and    lead    our    new    women 
eager  youth  of  both   sexes  t<  the 

accumulated  wisdom  of  older  civilizations, 
and  claim  a  special  clearness  of  vision,  the 
only  basis  for  which  is  often  half-dig* 
superficial   knowledge.       But   edu 
and  professional   life  all  over  the  country 
is  being  constantly  enriched  bym 
more  competent  studentsand  pra<  I 
who  stand  not  merely  for  what  is  best 
most   earnest    in    American    life,  but 
typify   the   true   American   spirit.       W 
the  omniscient  class  in  the  population  lias 
become  less  assertive  and  more  hue 
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minded,  the  class  which  was  once  politi- 
cally proscribed  in  some  sections  of  the 
country  because  it  was  cultivated  and 
because  it  shrugged  its  shoulders  in  spite 
of  its  breeding,  has  undergone  a  trans- 
formation also.  A  large  portion  of  it, 
always  patriotic  at  heart  so  far  as  dying 
was  concerned,  has  learned  to  recognize 
that  it  must  live  in  sympathy  with  our  re- 
publican institutions  if  it  would  not  be 
regarded  as  an  exotic,  and  that  aloofness 
is  akin  to  lack  of  patriotism.  A  fringe  of 
vain  and  more  and  more  extravagant  and 
self-indulgent  society  exists  in  our  large 
cities,  especially  in  New  York,  which  af- 
fects to  claim  social  superiority  to  the  rest 
of  the  population,  and  is  indifferent  to 
national  progress  and  to  the  best  public 
interests  ;  but  it  is  numerically  small,  and, 
except  in  the  newspapers,  a  very  unim- 
portant factor  of  influence  as  compared 
with  the  already  large  and  growing  body 
of  citizens  over  the  country  which  is  eager 
to  live  nobly  and  wisely.  This  right- 
minded  and  aspiring  class  represents  the 
drawing  together  and  amalgamation  of 
the  once  seemingly  hostile  poles  of  opin- 
ion typified  by  the  conservative,  civilized, 
sedate,  social  aristocrats  of  the  nation,  and 
the  independent,  assertive,  ignorant  but 
truth-seeking  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
soil.  Each  has  recognized  the  justice  of 
the  other's  criticisms,  and  as  the  outcome 
of  a  mutually  amended  point  of  view  we 
have  an  earnest,  intelligent,  and  interesting 
alliance,  which  insists  on  both  fineness 
and  strength  of  fibre  as  essential  to  pro- 
gressive  national  character.  The  confines 
of  this  belt  of  good  citizenship  shade  away 
into  stiff  or  heartless  conventionalism  on 
the  one  side,  and  smart,  obtuse,  social 
perceptions  on  the  other,  but  it  is  con- 
stantly widening  and  undergoing  the  re- 
fining process  which  results  from  the  in- 
creasing intelligence  of  the  contracting 
partus.  By  way  of  exemplification  in  mat- 
ters feminine  may  be  instanced  the  more 
and  more  frequent  requirement  by  those 
in  authority  in  women's  colleges  that  ap- 
plicants for  the  position  of  teacher  should 
ess  those  evidences  of  gentle  nurture 
which  the  world  is  accustomed  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  word  "lady."  Conversely 
one  may  point  to  the  fact  that  original- 
it}',  independence,  and  suggestiveness  are 

no  longer  repulsed  by  the  conservative, 


but  welcomed  as  a  leavening  grace  neces- 
sary to  the  development  of  a  finer  woman- 
hood. 

It  is  to  the  existence  of  this  alliance  that 
1  would  call  the  attention  of  the  modern 
woman  with  social  ambitions  —  you,  in 
particular,  Nos.  4  and  5.  For  it  seems 
to  me  that  in  the  perpetuation  and  exten- 
sion of  it  lies  the  best  hope  of  society.  It 
is,  of  course,  an  involuntary  approximation 
of  contrary  opinion,  and  has  no  definite 
corporate  existence,  like  a  woman's  club, 
for  instance.  But  the  alliance  is  real, 
nevertheless,  whether  it  be  deliberate  or 
not.  Certainly  the  American  woman  who 
wishes  to  lead  effectively  and  aspiringly 
can  no  longer  be  either  of  the  insipidly 
fashionable  or  the  smart,  assertive,  school- 
ma'am  type.  In  her  composition  that 
eager,  star- investigating  spirit,  which 
through  all  the  phases  of  her  brilliant  but 
often  nerve-harrowing  evolution  has  dis- 
tinguished her,  must  curb  itself  to  the  yoke 
of  social  refinement.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  day  has  passed  when  the  charms  of 
mere  convention,  of  graceful  elegance  for- 
tified by  nothing  deeper  than  wit,  or  sup- 
pleness of  mind,  would  rank  the  poss^ 
among  the  leaders  of  society. 

Imitation,  therefore,  of  the  witchery  worn 
by  the  women  of  the  French  salons  will, 
however  successful,  if  it  be  limited  to  mere 
manners  and  mental  accomplishments — 
the  pyrotechnics  of  social  adroit  in 
gain  for  the  modern  woman  of  ambition, 
be  she  discerning  and  honest  with  herself, 
only  a  sore  conscience.  First  of  all,  let 
her  be  a  lady — elegant,  gracious,  pure,  and 
tender;  but,  last  of  all,  let  her  be  merely 
that  and  stop  there,  looking  down  with 
amiable  superciliousness  on  the  world  out- 
side the  narrow  limit  hedged  by  the  con- 
ventions of  those  who  play  at  living,  ami 
fancy  themselves  the  real  world.  It  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  easy  in  this  coun- 
try to  be  a  fashionable  tine  lad)-,  without 
audible  reproach,  for  the  class  of  mere 
society  people  is  a  growing  one.  Yet  to 
those  who  are  content  thus  to  waste  their 
lives,  the  difficulty  of  being  recognized  as 
anything  but  society  persons  is  just  as 
great  as  ever,  for  though  the  ranks  of  the 
alliance  may  seem  to  terminate  on  one 
side  in  their  direction,  there  is  a  dividing 
chasm  between  them  broad  as  is  the  differ- 
ence between  careless  aristocracy  and  sym- 
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pathizing  humanity.  On  one  side  of  this 
chasm  live  those  whose  vital  interest  is  to 
be  exquisite  and  to  be  entertained ;  on  the 
other,  those  whose  souls  are  bent  upon  the 
finest  aspirations  and  hopes  of  the  race. 
In  the  heart  of  this  alliance  between  con- 
ventional culture  and  humanity  the  re- 
forms, the  enterprises,  and  the  safeguards 
projected  for  the  advancement  of  modern 
society  are  born,  and  here  they  find  their 
truest  champions. 

It  is  not  easy,  however,  my  correspond- 
ents, to  decide  whether  there  lies  greater 
danger  for  the  modern  woman  with  social 
ambitions  in  the  allurements  of  mere  fash- 
ionable society,  or  in  the  temptations  to 
be  smart,  superficial,  and  common,  which 
confront  her  at  the  point  where  the  alliance 
shades  toward  the  camp  of  democratic  in- 
dividuality. Here  there  is  a  second  chasm  ; 
yet,  like  the  sunken  road  into  which  the 
cuirassiers  of  Napoleon  fell  at  Waterloo, 
it  is  not  evident  at  first  glance  to  those  who, 
fired  by  the  ardor  of  youth,  but  socially 
unenlightened,  tilt  at  fame  and  world  prog- 
ress. The  evolution  of  democracy  hav- 
ing in  the  case  of  woman  been  supple- 
mented by  the  enfranchisement  of  her  sex, 
present  conditions  afford  extraordinary 
opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  her  new- 
found liberty.  So  secure  is  her  position, 
so  welcome  is  her  announced  determina- 
tion to  readjust  and  regenerate  the  world, 
that  humanity  is  prepared  to  give  her  her 
head  and  to  applaud  every  sign  of  ad- 
vancement. 

But  man,  though  thus  encouraging  and 
at  heart  keenly  appreciative,  is  watching 
her  closely,  and  there  can  be  no  question 
that  if  he  has  to  choose  between  the  old- 
time  woman  of  convention — the  exquisite, 
picturesque  doll  of  society — and  a  monster 
who  revolts  at  sex,  sneers  at  sentiment, 
and  administers  the  affairs  of  life  on  a  dull, 
utilitarian  basis  enlivened  only  by  know- 
ing, mundane  humor,  he  will  prefer  the 
doll,  or,  if  she  be  out  of  the  question,  he 
will  fight  the  monster.  It  would  be  St. 
George  and  the  dragon  again  !  Long  has 
the  idea  which  the  poet  put  into  words, 

Man's  love  is  of  man's  life  a  thing  apart, 
'Tis  woman's  whole  existence. 

been  uttered  with  a  sigh  by  our  wives  and 
mothers  ;    yet  with   pride,   too,  and  a  se- 


cret joy  in  spite  of  the  melan<  holy  ii 

tion.      'I 'here  arc  some  won  who 

would  throw  off   the   yoke   of   thi 
and  enter  the  lists  of  life  on  the  loot 
a  second-class  man,  proud  of  thi 
ger,  and  with  the  instin<  is  of  the  wife  and 
mother  sternly  repressed.      Fortunately,  to 
the  woman  of  the  alliam  e  this  iiev. 
of  democratic  individuality  is  as  abhorrent 
as  she  is  to  men.      But  it  is  not  in  ho: 
treme  type  that  she  is  as  yet  most  dai 
ous,  for  admiration  comes  only  by 
The  danger  lies  in  the  failure  to  recognize 
the  species  in  the  bustling,  chirping,  metal- 
lic, superficial  (lass   of  v. omen   which   in 
some  numbers,  and  with  the  wiry  whirr  of 
grasshoppers,  infests  the  cities  and  towns 
of  the  republic  to-day — women  who  have 
no  reverence  and  no  sentiment,  no  d 
to  learn  for  the   sake  of  knowledge,  but 
merely  for  ostentation — women  who  have- 
not  progressed  as  .souls,  hut  who  have 
stituted     coarseness    for     aspiration,    and 
material    "  cuteness  "   for  unsophisti< 
purity  of  thought  and  sentiment. 

The    modern  woman   with   social    am- 
bitions   must    be     essential!)'     a     modern 
woman.     That  is,  she  must  recognize  the 
justice  of  and  sympathize  with  the  aspir- 
ations of  society  for  a  broader  humanity, 
and  she  must  recognize  and  be  a  party  to 
the  responsibilities  placed  upon   her 
sex  by  the  process  of  emancipation.    N 
if  ever,  is  the  opportunity   for  woman   to 
show  what  she  is  made  of.      If  she  is  made 
simply  of  sugar  and  spice  and  all  that   is 
nice,  as  we   are   informed   in   the   nui 
rhyme,  we  shall  have  i  -  she 

is  and  put  up  with  her  delightful  volatility 
and    tender  but  unintelleetual  lira 
If,    on    the    other    hand,  as   the    \ 
ready    to    believe,    she    is 
creature,  who   has   been   kept 
will  soon  be  able  to  give  man- 
lier ability  to  soar  ;   and  it  is  equil 
remind  her  that  the  burden  of 
her.     She  cannot   afford, 
superficial.     She  must  be  th< 
in  her  investigations  and  her   h 
she  will  amount  io  nothing,  for  it  mus 
remembered  that  though  man  n 
at  intuition,  he  >le  in  in 

Every  woman  of  the  present  d 
cannes  either  an  elegant  volu]  I 
egotistical,    metallic    fl 
nishes    one   mere    pie< 
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the  edification  of  those  who  maintain  that 
the  mental  constitution  of  her  sex,  save  in 
its  capacity  for  affection,  is  shallow.  That 
is  probably  not  the  truth,  but  she  should 
make  the  demonstration  of  the  calumny 
more  complete.  Woman's  authority  over 
matters  social  is  far  greater  than  it  has 
ever  been.  Not  only  as  regards  the  so- 
cial manifestations  of  society,  but  in  the 
matter  of  the  deeper  problems  of  social 
living  upon  which  the  progress  of  society 
depends,  her  influence  is  becoming  more 
and  more  a  vital  factor  and  force.  If  she 
is  sincere,  society  will  become  both  more 
earnest  and  more  attractive;  if  she  is 
simply  seeking   liberty  at  the  expense  of 


religion,  purity,  sentiment,  and  the  fine 
things  of  the  spirit,  it  were  almost  better 
she  were  again  a  credulous,  beautiful  doll, 
and  remained  so  to  the  end  of  time. 
Clearly,  the  modern  woman  with  social 
ambitions  must  not  neglect  to  hold  fast  to 
the  old  and  everlasting  truths  of  life  in 
her  struggle  toward  the  stars.  Sympathy 
with  and  capacity  to  promote  new  ideas 
are  essential  to  her  progress,  but  only  by 
allegiance  to  the  eternal  feminine,  to  the 
behests  of  love  and  motherhood  and 
beauty  of  imagination,  can  the  develop- 
ment of  society  on  the  lines  of  a  broader 
and  wiser  humanity  be  effectually  estab- 
lished. 


A    RHYME    OF    THE    ROUCxH    RIDERS 

By   Clinton   Scollard 

The  ways  of  fate  they  had  trod  were  as  wide 

As  the  sea  from  the  shouting  sea. 
But  when  they  had  ranged  them  side  by  side, 
Strenuous,   eager,   and  ardent-eyed, 
They  were  brothers  in  pluck,  they  were  brothers  in  pride, 

As  the  veriest  brethren   be. 


They  heard  no  bugle-peal  to  thrill 

As  they  crouched  in  the  tangled   grass, 

Hit  the  sound  of  bullets  whirring  shrill 

From   hidden   hollow  and   shrouded   hill  ; 

And   they   fought    as   only   the   valiant   will 
\n  the  glades  of  Guasimas. 


Aye,    they   fought,   let    their   blood   attest  !  — 
The   blood   of   their   comrades   gone  : 

Fought   their   bravest    and    fought    their   best. 

As   when,    like   a    wave,    in    their   zealous   zest 

They   swept    and  surged    o'er   the   sanguine   crest 
(  >f   the   heights   of   San    J  nan. 


So   here's  to  them   all  —a   toast   and   a   cheer  !  — 
From    the    greatest    down    to    the    least. 

The   heroes   who   fronted    the   deadliest    fear, 

Leader   and    lad,    each    volunteer, 

The   men   whom   the   whole   broad   land   holds   dear 
From   the   western   sea    to   the   east  ! 


ALL  artistic  pleasures  are  incommuni- 
cable. I  can  talk  a  man  over  to  be- 
lieve that  all  men  are  born  equal,  or 
I  can  convince  him  by  philosophical  demons- 
tration that  inequality  is  the  fundamental  law 
of  social  development.  I  can  manipulate 
his  reason.  I  can  win  his  imitative  fancy  for 
any  fashion.  But  I  cannot  pass  on  to  him 
my  delight  in  the  Vorspiel  of  "  Tristan  und 
Isolde,"  nor  have  I  any  virus  at  my  command 
that,  inoculated  into  his  veins,  will 
produce  in  him  even  the  semblance 


The  "Art  of 
Saying  Well." 


of  that  subtle  ecstasy  that  seizes  my 
imagination  before  the  lightly  stepping  Flora 
of  Botticelli's  "  Spring."  Still  less — for  I  can 
point  my  finger  at  the  Botticelli,  and  explain 
blunderingly  the  grace  of  this  line  and  the 
distinction  of  that,  and,  pinching  his  arm  dur- 
ing the  "  Tristan  "  prelude,  with  a  "  Mark  ! 
here  and  here,"  I  can  convey  to  him  obscurely 
the  presence  of  motifs  upon  which  I  have  ex- 
citedly descanted  before — still  less,  I  say,  can 
I  make  my  dense  friend  realize  the  joy  that  I 
have  in  the  man  or  woman  who  has  the  gift 
of  fair  speech. 

By  fair  I  do  not  mean  smooth  and  flowery, 
or— heaven  save  the  mark  ! — precise  and  or- 
thoepical,  after  the  mouthing  and  conscious 
ideal  of  certain  well-meaning  ladies  who  teach 
"  voice-culture  "  and  the  like.  In  fact,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  say  just  what  one  does  mean. 
The  person  who,  naturally  and  without  ap- 
parent effort,  always  speaks  fitly,  crisply,  and 
with  that  strong  continence  which  gives  style 
to  the  most  commonplace  phrase,  how  shall 
one  describe  his  endowment  ?  It  is  as  little 
easy  to  find  the  right  word  for  it  as  it  is  to 
reduce  the  pleasure  that  it  bestows  to  any 
terms  that  will  be  comprehensible  to  the 
uninitiated.  No  treatise  on  aesthetics  will 
help  those  susceptible  to  this  peculiar  form 
of  allurement  to  analyze  their  feelings  ;  for 
their  sense  of  propriety  and  harmony  and  ac- 
curacy, their  perception  of  the  noble  and  ap- 
propriate, are  flattered  so  indirectly  by  it  that 
they  can  draw  nothing  out  of  the  chaos  but 
a  general  and  ineffable  sentiment  of  satisfac- 
tion. 

It  does  not  much  matter  what  the  fortunate 
being  who  speaks  in  this  wise  actually  says. 
Sometimes  he  is  the  sort  of  man  who,  without 


ever  being  weighty  or  memorable  on  an) 
ject,  punctuates  tin;  level  plain  of  i 
life  with  small  apt  remarks  that  f 
ence  at  moments,  perhaps,  when  the  hig 
and  deepest  interests  fail   to  arouse  or  stir. 
But  he  may  not  even  have  this  facility.    There 
are  persons  who  say,  "  How  do  you  do,"  and 
"  We  shall   have  rain,"   with  some  manner, 
some  intonation,  that  stamps  them  as  of  the 
race  apart.     This  is  not  the  same  thing  as  wit, 
but  it  gives  to  some  mortals  a  contentment 
and  a  feeling  of  aesthetical  stimulation  very 
like  those  given  by  wit. 

Some  of  this  enchantment  may  lie  in  the 
voice,  some  of  it  in  the  enunciation  ;  but  the 
"  art  of  saying  well,"  as  the  French  express 
it — though  they  indicate  by  the  expression 
something  a  little  more  professional  than  is 
meant  here — comes,  as  a  whole,  from  re- 
moter recesses  of  the  individual,  and  appears 
to  inhere  in  his  very  structure.  And  it  is  not 
of  necessity  an  altogether  superior  being  who 
uses  the  supreme  gift  of  speech  in  this  chaste 
and  dignified  and  self-respecting  fashion. 
Persons  very  ignoble,  according  to  ethical 
standards,  have  had  the  noble  manner  of 
speaking.  An  instinct  for  it  has  been  born 
in  them,  as  in  others  it  has  been  born  for 
literary  or  musical  expression,  or  for  the 
plastic  art.  And  of  all  aesthetic  instincts  it 
appears  to  be  the  rarest.  We  all  talk 
much,  too  loosely,  with  too  many  words, 
without  form  and  void.  We  use  random 
terms  that  misrepresent  us,  that  strain  our 
meaning  out  of  shape.  We  make  phr 
with  impulsive  weakness,  at  moments  when 
none  are  required.  We  prostitute  daily  one 
of  the  highest  of  our  attributes. 

In  that  far-away  time  when  the  entire  race 
shall   have    attained  some  pitch  of    aesthetic 
development  now  only  to  be  dreamed  of.  the 
common  words  of   one's  ordinary  acquaint- 
ances may  all  give  one  the  sense  oi  rar  l 
value,  of  having  been  chosen,  sel 
they  were   used,  from   some   rich   St 
well   in  reserve.     But  there  are  many  s 
to  be  taken  before  we  reach  that  n 
the  first  step  should  be   taken  by  the  - 
and    colleges,   where   so    much 
taught  that  is  of  less  importance,  and  \ 
the  art  of  speaking  with  some  | 
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the  worth  of  language  appears  to  be,  as  a 
rule,  so  utterly  unknown  and  unheeded. 
One  must  repeat  —  where  so  much  else  is 
taught  that  is  of  less  importance.  For  noth- 
ing is  surer  than  that  speech  that  is  habitu- 
ally restrained  —  except  when,  at  the  right 
time  and  place,  it  his  itself  "go" — and  that 
seeks,  in  the  best  sense  and  without  affecta- 
tion, after  measure  and  style,  has  a  deep  ef- 
fect upon  both  the  moral  nature  and  the  mind. 
Clarity  of  thinking  may  be  furthered  more  by 
this  means  than  has  ever  yet  been  fully  real- 
ized. Of  what  the  ethics  of  man  might  gain 
from  it,  all  the  inspired  teachers  of  religion 
who  have  counselled  the  guarding  of  the 
tongue  have  had  a  well-defined  idea. 

I  WISH  it  were  possible  to  make  a  diagram 
that  would  fairly  show  the  difficulties 
that  confront  and  beset  a  painter  when 
he  sets  out  to  make  a  portrait  that  shall  be 
pronounced  good  by  the  sitter,  the  family,  and 
friends.  I  know  of  nothing  else  that  brings 
out  more  fully,  when  you  stop  to  think  of  it, 

,     „  the  complex  nature  of  the  conditions 

I  he  Portrait  ...  .  .  . 

and  its  Maker    on  vvnicn  our  impressions  of  each 
other,  and  therefore  largely  our  con- 
duct toward  each  other,  must  depend. 

To  begin  with,  there  are  certain  things  in 
every  face  that  all  people  recognize,  the  gen- 
eral form  of  the  features,  the  color  of  the  eyes, 
the  complexion  and  so  on.  But  while  the 
artist  and,  let  us  say.  the  wife  of  the  sitter,  both 
see  these  things,  each  sees  them  a  little  dif- 
ferently, so  that  the  line  representing  the  ar- 
tist's actual  impression  would,  from  the  start, 
diverge  more  or  less  from  that  representing  the 
wile's  impression.  But  the  artist  cannot  ex- 
actly record  his  impression;  he  is  limited,  and 
in  away  thwarted,  by  his  pigments  and  still 
more  by  his  own  shortcomings,  which  no 
one  knows  so  well  as  he.  On  'lie  other  hand, 
the  wife,  knowing  little  or  nothing  of  these 
limitations,  cannot  make  allowance  for  them, 
and  cannot,  moreover,  even  see  the  record  of 
the  artist's  impression  as  lie  sees  it.  Here  is 
another  cause  of  divergence.  Sometimes  by 
rare  accident  it  corrects  the  first  ;  generally 
it  aggravates  it.  lint  this  is  not  all.  Besides 
these  things,  r  ible  in  an  imperfect  and 

varying  degree  In-  each,  there  must  be  in 
every  face  some  things  which  the  artist  sees 
and  the  wife  does  no:  see.  and  some  plain  to  the 
wife  but  dim  or  invisible  to  the  artist.  When 
the  artist  has  registered  his  exclusive  impres- 
sions —again  imperfectly — and  tin-  wife  has  in- 


terpreted them  with  more  or  less. twist,  and  has 
searched  in  vain  for  what  she  "  knows  "  ought 
to  be  there,  the  divergence  between  her  im- 
pression and  that  recorded  by  the  artist  may 
be  wide  and  irreconcilable.  The  representa- 
tive lines  may  now  be  running  at  right  angles 
with  each  other,  or  even  in  more  nearly  op- 
posite directions;  but  what  is  true  of  the  ar- 
tist and  the  wife  is  equally  so,  with  new  eccen- 
tricity of  divergence,  of  the  artist  and  the  sitter 
and  every  friend  of  the  sitter.  My  own  feel- 
ing before  the  best  of  portraits  is  one  of  won- 
der that  any  two  persons  shall  agree  in  regard 
to  it. 

Why  do  scores,  and  not  merely  couples, 
reach  substantial  agreement  ?  Mainly,  I  think, 
because  all  but  one  of  these  varying  impres- 
sions usually  exist  in  a  low  degree  of  intensity, 
and  are  practically  dominated  by  the  one  im- 
pression which  is  both  definite  and  intense — 
that  of  the  artist.  This,  I  believe,  is  so  near- 
ly true  that  the  success  of  a  portrait  may, 
speaking  broadly,  be  said  to  depend  on  the 
degree  to  which  the  artist  feels  that  it  is  suc- 
cessful. Of  course,  if  he  have  striven  for  a 
mere  superficial  likeness,  if  his  subject  have 
presented  to  him  no  serious  problems,  he  can 
have  no  very  deep  feeling  about  it,  and  the 
portrait  can  have  no  success  worth  consider- 
ing. But  if  he  have  felt  himself  challenged  to 
a  real  struggle,  which  he  has  made  loyally, 
his  picture  must  have  in  it  a  reality,  a  vitality, 
by  which.it  imposes  itself.  We  who  look  at 
it  may  feel  that  it  is  the  person  we  have  not 
known,  but  we  feel  also  how  pale  and  untrust- 
worthy is  the  record  in  our  minds  of  the 
knowledge  we  have  and  how  inadequate  is 
that  knowledge.  Our  assent  goes  out  along 
the  line  of  the  least  resistance.  It  is  easier  to 
accept  the  portrait  than  to  be  sure  that  we 
know  the  subject  to  be  different  from  the  por- 
trait. No  image  we  have  formed  possesses 
the  pictorial  force  to  stand  against  this  which 
the  strenuous  study  and  labor  of  the  artist  pre- 
sent to  us.  And  the  better,  in  this  sense,  the 
portrait  is — that  is  to  say.  the  more  the  artist 
has  been  aroused  by  it,  the  more  there  has 
been  given  .to  it  of  what  Fromcntin,  with 
happy  reminiscence  of  the  Parent  Tongue  of 
French,  calls  "fury,"  whether  impetuous  or 
sustained,  the  more  complete  and  lasting  will 
be  its  triumph  over  us.  It  corrects,  informs, 
replaces  our  own  imperfect  impression.  It 
becomes  revealing,  and  from  merely  domin- 
ating our  minds,  takes  undisputed  possession 
of  them. 


THE  STATUE  OF  MICHELANGELO  IN 
THE  WASHINGTON  CONGRESSIONAL 
LIBRARY 

THAT  which  most  interests  a  sculptor 
in  Mr.  Bartlett's  statue  is  probably  the 
largeness  of  treatment  by  which  it  is  ac- 
commodated to  two  somewhat  distant  points 
of  view.  It  must  be  seen  from  the  floor  of 
the  rotunda,  and  also  from  the  gallery  on  its 
own  level ;  and  the  points  from  which  the 
statue  can  be  seen  in  front,  or  nearly  so,  are 
one  hundred  feet  away  or  more,  while  he 
who  would  see  the  statue  nearer  must  ap- 
proach it  gradually  on  the  right  side  or  on 
the  left.  It  was  necessary  to  make  the  masses 
tell,  and  the  figure  express  dignity,  firmness, 
resolute  purpose.  The  head  also  had  to  be 
so  modelled  as  to  be  effective  at  a  distance 
Vol.   XXV.— 40 


where  a  living  head,  even  of  the  same  size, 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  be  very  plainly 
seen. 

The  sculptor  is  interested,  therefore,  in  no- 
ticing how  the  head  is  made  longer  vertically 
by  means  of  the  beard,  and  massive  horizon- 
tally from  brow  to  crown  by  the  curious 
eared  cap  which  the  workman,  Michelangelo, 
might  be  supposed  to  use  to  keep  the  dust 
from  his  hair.  The  eyebrows  have  an  ex- 
aggerated pent-  house  -  like  overhang,  and 
from  the  deep  shadow  thus  obtained  the 
eyes  are  made  to  gleam  very  effectively.  So, 
in  modelling  the  clothed  figure,  the  parts 
which  are  not  immediately  expressive  of  the 
construction  of  the  figure,  so  to  speak,  are 
left  singularly  plain.  Thus,  there  is  such 
expression  in  the  folds  of  cloth  at  the  shoul- 
der-joint of  the  arm  and  at  the  elbow-joint, 
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at  the  knee  and  at  the  ankle,  while  the  limbs 
between  are  treated  in  a  very  large  manner 
indeed,  with  few  and  slight  changes  of  sur- 
face modelling.  It  is  clear  that  if  the  statue 
had  been  intended  to  stand  in  a  museum, 
where  the  spectator  is  seldom  more  than 
twenty  feet  away  ;  or  in  a  palace,  or  other 
stately  interior,  where  the  visitor  would 
generally  see  it  very  close  at  hand,  the 
sculptor  would  have  modelled  these  sur- 
faces of  the  clothing,  on  limbs  and  trunk, 
in  a  more  minute  way.  So  with  the  details 
of  the  muscles,  the  veins,  and  the  cords  in 
the  neck  and  sides  of  the  face  ;  the  large- 
ness of  treatment  in  all  these  is  very  no- 
ticeable, and  the  hands  also  are  treated  with 
a  singular  boldness  of  modelling,  giving 
them  an  appearance  of  undue  size. 

The  head  being  made  so  large  gives  also 
the  effect,  desired  and  necessary  in  this 
case,  of  a  man  not  tall  nor  of  large  propor- 
tions in  any  way,  except  that  he  has  great 
depth  of  lung,  great  solidity  of  the  torso. 
This  necessity  of  making  the  man  seem  on 
the  whole  small  and  not  naturally  stately, 
while  yet  the  statue  had  to  be  very  digni- 
fied indeed,  is  met  in  this  way  by  the  great 
mass  of  the  head  with  its  beard  and  cap, 
and  also  by  the  large  extremities.  It  was 
said  above  that  the  hands  are  not  unduly 
large.  That,  of  course,  is  true.  Mr.  Bart- 
lett  is  an  accomplished  sculptor  and  keeps 
the  extremities  of  his  figures  to  scale,  as  a 
matter  of  course  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that 
their  relative  size  is  such  as  to  give  the  fig- 
ure the  needed  appearance  of  a  rather  small 
man.  They  give  the  correct  scale  of  the 
figure  ;  that  is  all.  Had  the  attempt  been 
to  represent  a  man  six  feet  four  inches  high 
and  very  slender,  their  proper  natural  scale 
would  have  been  different,  their  relative 
proportions  to  the  whole  figure  different. 
The  head,  however,  is  the  great  resource 
for  the  sculptor  who  wishes  to  express  the 
relative  height  of  his  figure.  It  is  almost  a 
tradition  in  the  world  of  European  sculpture 
thai  heads  are  of  one  si/e,  that  is  to  say,  nat- 
ural human  heads,  so  thai  tin-  size  relation  of 
the  whole  mass  of  the    head   to   the  body  and 

limbs  tells  the  story.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
particularize  in  the  work  of  living  men,  but 
the  reader  will  hardly  fail  to  recall  instances 
where  mistakes  have  been  made  in  this  way, 
and  where  a  small  man  has  been  made  to 
look  like  an  Abraham  Lincoln  in  stature  by 
the  neglect  of  this  simple  canon.     The  fact 


that  the  head  in  this  case  required  to  be  very 
weighty  and  massive  to  express  Michelan- 
gelo's intellectual  dignity  was,  one  might 
say,  good  fortune  for  the  sculptor;  except 
that  this  sculptor  would  have  known  how  to 
turn  the  difficulty  had     the    subject    of  his 


statue  been  other  than  what  it  was.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  visitors  to  the  foundry  have 
noticed,  especially  since  the  statue  could  be 
seen  in  the  bronze,  that  the  head  resembles 
very  strongly  the  distinguished  sculptor  and 
much  loved  man  ;  the  president,  since  its 
foundation,  of  the  National  Sculpture  So- 
ciety, z.  z. 

This  statue  seems  to  require  a  special  no- 
tice, because  it  embodies  so  much  of  that 
striving  for  human  and  individual  expression 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  leading  artists 
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of  our  time.  It  is  as  vain  to  ask  a  first-rate 
mind  of  the  present  time  to  ignore  such  hu- 
man and  individual  expression,  and  to  give 
itself,  as  it  might  in  a  former  age  have  given 
itself,  to  the  working  out  of  the  sculpturesque 
problem  pure  and  simple,  as  it  is  to  ask  a 


writer  of  our  day  to  treat  the  epic  problem  as 
Milton  did,  or  the  dramatic  problem  like  an 
Elizabethan.  There  is  here  and  there  a  man 
who  is  led  by  his  nature  to  do  this,  and  to  be 
a  Greek  in  sculpture  though  not  in  painting; 
and  such  an  instance  there  is  in  the  great 
Paul  DuBois  whose  allegorical  and  symboli- 
cal figures  might  almost  be  said  to  be  sculpt- 
ure pure  and  simple  ;  but  such  instances  are 
rare,  and  the  modern  artistic  spirit,  inferior  in 
a  thousand  ways  to  the  artistic  spirit  of  this 
or  that  past  century  is,  perhaps,  superior  to 
it  in  so  much  as  it  is  sympathetic.     When  the 


pundit  said  to  Max  Muller  that  he  and  his 
Oriental  congeners  could  not — really  could 
not — recognize  the  intellectual  superiority  of 
the  West ;  that  they  saw  its  intellectual  ad- 
vantages only  in  its  practical  gift  at  control- 
ling armies  and  inventing  death- dealing 
machines  ;  but  that  in  one  respect  they  rec- 
ognized that  the  men  of  the  West  were 
superior  to  those  of  Asia : — "  You  have 
pity  ;  we  have  none  " — he  expressed  his 
view  of  this  truth.  W7hat  it  is  that  is  work- 
ing in  the  European  mind,  and  which  has 
gradually  done  away  with — first,  burning 
alive  as  a  punishment ;  next,  with  judicial 
torture  ;  then,  with  what  the  United  States 
Constitution  calls, ' '  cruel  and  unusual  pun- 
ishments "  of  all  sorts  ;  which  has  made 
bull -fights  things  of  the  past  except  in 
Spain,  and  is  making  prize-fights,  dog- 
fights, and  cock  -  fights  more  and  more 
difficult  as  the  years  go  on  ;  which  will, 
by  and  by,  make  "  sport,"  in  the  sense  of 
putting  defenceless  things  to  death  for 
amusement,  a  thing  of  the  past — what  all 
this  tendency  is  when  rightly  judged,  and 
what  it  will  lead  to  yet,  and  how  long  it 
will  last,  that  is  to  say,  until  the  next  social 
cataclysm  comes,  are  questions  a  little  out- 
side of  the  domain  of  art  criticism.  But 
they  influence  the  matter  of  fine  art,  in  so 
far  as  it  can  hardly  be  expected  to  appeal 
to  many  persons  unless  it  has  this  individ- 
ual and  expressional  quality. 

Apparently  it  is  this  which  makes  the 
charm  of  Rodin's  sculpture.  From  a 
sculpturesque  point  of  view,  the  bedrag- 
gled and  forlorn  figures  of  the  Calais 
group  are  but  poor  subjects,  and  their  treat- 
ment is  almost  an  offence.  From  the 
sculpturesque  point  of  view,  again,  such  a 
portrait-bust  as  that  of  Victor  Hugo  is  al- 
most an  outrage  ;  and  the  soft  flesh  of  the 
Eve  after  the  Fall,  into  which  her  fingers 
are  dug  in  a  spasm  of  grief  and  horror,  is 
a  contradiction  of  the  primary  lesson  which 
a  sculptor  learns,  that  he  must  not  destroy 
the  dignity  of  the  body  in  his  artistic  render- 
ing of  it.  Rodin  has  shown  the  possibility  of 
combining  the  most  refined  and  delicate  mod- 
elling, that  is  to  say.  sculpturesque  treatment 
of  the  very  highest  character  with  a  stress 
and  almost  a  violence  of  expression  which 
would  have  been  thought  incompatible  with 
sculpture  of  great  merit.  To  some,  it  will 
always  seen  that  this  effort  has  been  carried 
too  far  in   Rodin's  own  work,  and  even  his 
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fervent  admirers  among  his  brother  sculpt- 
ors are  shaking  their  heads  a  little  over 
some  of  the  recent  expressions  of  his  ex- 
traordinary genius.  While  we  are  think- 
ing all  these  things,  and  wishing  that  the 
Balzac  would  come  this  way,  that  we 
might  judge  of  it  more  intelligently  than 
by  the  photographs,  there  comes  this  work 
of  an  American  sculptor,  long  resident  in 
Paris,  and  strikes  the  artistic  world  as 
unexampled  in  certain  ways,  and  as  an 
epoch-making  work.  The  impulse  of 
many  a  first-rate  artist  has  been,  as  he 
has  entered  the  foundry  to  see  the  cast 
or  the  bronze,  to  take  off  his  hat  and  sa- 
lute this  work  of  unquestioned  genius. 
What  has  been  said  in  the  article  above 
explains  sufficiently  the  sculptor's  view  of 
this  work.  The  decorative  artist,  that  is 
to  say,  the  artist  who  cares  about  works 
of  art  in  their  connection  with  one  another, 
and  as  forming  together  great  conjoint 
effects,  must  also  give  in  his  unqualified 
admiration  of  one  of  the  notable  achieve- 
ments of  the  time.  As  for  the  matter  of 
pure  expression,  that  which  has  been  dwelt 
upon  in  the  last  paragraph,  it  is  more  a 
matter  of  private  opinion  than  of  unan- 
imity in  any  class  of  critics.  One  person 
will  see  in  it  more,  and  another  less,  of  the 
Michelangelo  of  his  dreams.  It  seems 
evident,  however,  that  this  is  a  faultless 
embodiment  of  the  Michelangelo  of  which 
Mr.  Bartlett  has  dreamed.  And  yet,  the 
word  "  dreamed  "  gives  a  false  impres- 
sion, for  the  living  sculptor  must  have 
studied  the  works  and  ways  of  the  dead 
one  profoundly  ;  and  here,  perhaps,  it  may 
be  right  to  say  that  one  who  has  studied 
Michelangelo  as  sculptor  and  as  fresco- 
painter,  and  has  tried  for  years  to  find  a 
consistent  theory  of  the  man  and  his  life, 
finds  in  this  statue  an  almost  perfect  real- 
ization of  the  man  and  an  almost  perfect 
and  complete  theory  ready  at  hand. 

To  what  has  been  said  by  /../..,  it  should  ite.  Clearly  it  would  never  have  done  to  have 
be  added  that  the  well-known  broken  nose  spoiled  this  statue  by  a  profile  such  as  that 
has  been  ignored.  The  traditions  and  the  shown  in  the  medal  of  Leone  Leoni,  or  the 
recorded  facts  exist  in  the  present  statue  Volterra  bust.  It  was  not  here  a  question  of 
only  in  the  substitution  of  a  flat-bridged  nose  portraiture  SO  much  as  ati  embodiment  of  the 
for  the  curved  beak  which  some  enthusiasts  heroic  and  grandiose  in  non-classical  senlpt- 
might  wish  to  see  bestowed  upon  their  favor-     ure.  R-  -s- 
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E  entered  the  backwoods 
village  of  Bytown  literally 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind, 
whirled  along  like  a  big 
snowflake,  and  dropped  by 
the  tempest  at  the  door  of 
Moody's  "  Sportsmen's  Retreat,"  as  if  he 
were  a  New  Year's  gift  from  the  North 
Pole.  His  coming  seemed  a  mere  chance ; 
but  perhaps  there  was  something  more  in 
it,  after  all.  At  all  events,  you  shall  hear, 
if  you  will,  the  time  and  the  manner  of 
his  arrival. 

It  was  the  last  night  of  December,  some 
thirty  years  ago.  All  the  city  sportsmen 
who  had  hunted  the  deer  under  Bill 
Moody's  direction  had  long  since  retreat- 
ed to  their  homes,  leaving  the  little  settle- 
ment on  the  border  of  the  Adirondack 
wilderness  wholly  under  the  social  direc- 
tion of  the  natives.    The  annual  ball  was  in 
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full  swing  in  the  dining-room  of  the  hotel. 
At  one  side  of  the  room  the  tables  and 
chairs  were  piled  up,  with  their  legs  project- 
ing in  the  air  like  a  thicket  of  very  dead 
trees.  The  huge  stove  in  the  southeast 
corner  was  blushing  a  rosy  red  through  its 
thin  coat  of  whitewash,  and  exhaling  a  furi- 
ous dry  heat  flavored  with  the  smell  of 
baked  iron.  At  the  north  end,  however, 
winter  reigned  ;  and  there  were  tiny  ridges 
of  fine  snow  on  the  floor,  sifted  in  by  the 
wind  through  the  cracks  in  the  window- 
frames. 

But  the  bouncing  girls  and  the  heavy- 
footed  guides  and  lumbermen  who  rilled 
the  ball-room  did  not  appear  to  mind  the 
heat  or  the  cold.  They  balanced  and 
"sashayed"  from  the  tropics  to  the  arctic 
circle.  They  swung  at  corners  and  made 
"ladies'  change  "  all  through  the  temper- 
ate zone.     They  stamped  their  feet  and  cut 
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double-shuffles  until  the  floor  trembled  be- 
neath them.  The  tin  lamp-reflectors  on 
the  walls  rattled  like  castanets. 

There  was  only  one  drawback  to  the  hi- 
larity of  the  occasion.  The  band,  which 
was  usually  imported  from  Sandy  River 
Forks  for  such  festivities — a  fiddle,  a  cor- 
net, a  flute,  and  an  accordion — had  not  ar- 
rived. There  was  a  general  idea  that  the 
mail-sleigh,  in  which  the  musicians  were  to 
travel,  had  been  delayed  by  the  storm,  and 
might  break  its  way  through  the  snow- 
drifts and  arrive  at  any  moment.  But  Hill 
Moody,  who  was  naturally  of  a  pessimistic 
temperament,  had  offered  a  different  ex- 
planation. 

"  I  tell  ye,  old  Baker's  got  that  blame' 
band  down  to  his  hotel  at  the  Falls  now, 
makin'  'em  play  fer  his  party.  Them  mu- 
sic fellers  is  onsartin';  can't  trust 'em  to 
keep  anythin'  'cept  the  toon,  and  they 
don't  always  keep  that.  Guess  we  might 
uz  well  shet  up  this  ball,  or  go  to  work 
playin'  games." 

At  this  proposal  a  thick  gloom  had  fallen 
over  the  assembly  ;  but  it  had  been  dis- 
persed by  Serena  Moody's  cheerful  offer  to 
have  the  small  melodeon  brought  out  of 
the  parlor,  and  to  play  for  dancing  as  well 
as  she  could.  The  company  agreed  that 
she  was  a  smart  girl,  and  prepared  to  ac- 
cept her  performance  with  enthusiasm.  As 
the  dance  went  on,  there  were  frequent 
comments  of  approval  to  encourage  her  in 
the  labor  of  love. 

"  Sereny's  doin'  splendid,  ain't  she?" 
said  the  other  girls. 

To  which  the  men  replied,  "  You  bet! 
The  playin's  reel  nice,  and  good  'nough 
fer  anybody — outside  o'  city  folks." 

but  Serena's  repertory  was  weak,  though 
her  spirit  was  willing.  There  was  an  un- 
spoken sentiment  among  the  men  that 
"The  Sweet  By  and  By"  was  not  quite 
the  best  tune  in  the  world  for  a  quadrille. 
A  Sunday-school  hymn,  no  matter  how 
rapidly    it    was    rendered,    seemed    to    fall 

short  «if  the  necessary  vivacity  lor  a  polka. 
Besides,  the  wheezy  little  organ  positively 
refused  to  go  faster  than  a  certain  gait. 
I  lose  Ransom  expressed  the  popular  opin- 
ion of  the  instrument,  after  a  figure  m 
which  he  and  his  partner  had  been  halt  a 
bar  ahead  of  the  music  from  start  t<>  finish, 
w  hen  he  said  : 

••  By    |oll\-  !   that  old   maloney  may  be 


chock  full  o'  religion  and  po'try  ;  but  it 
ain't  got  no  dance  into  it,  no  more'n  a 
saw-mill." 

This  was  the  situation  of  affairs  inside  of 
Moody's  tavern  on  New  Year's  Eve.  But 
outside  of  the  house  the  snow  lav  two  feet 
deep  on  the  level,  and  shoulder-high  in  the 
drifts.  The  sky  was  at  last  swept  clean  of 
clouds.  The  shivering  stars  and  the  small 
round  moon  looked  infinitely  remote  in 
the  black  vault  of  heaven.  The  frozen 
lake,  on  which  the  ice  was  three  feet  thick 
and  solid  as  rock,  was  like  a  vast,  smooth 
bed.  covered  with  a  white  counterpane, 
across  which  the  cruel  wind  still  poured 
out  of  the  northwest,  driving  the  dry  snow 
along  with  it  like  a  mist  of  powdered  dia- 
monds. 

Enveloped  in  this  dazzling,  pungent  at- 
mosphere, half-blinded  and  bewildered  by 
it,  buffeted  and  yet  supported  by  the  on- 
rushing  torrent  of  air,  a  man  on  snow- 
shoes,  with  a  light  pack  on  his  shoulders, 
emerged  from  the  shelter  of  the  Three 
Sisters'  Islands,  and  staggered  straight  on 
down  the  lake.  He  passed  the  headland 
of  the  bay  where  Moody's  tavern  is  en- 
sconced, and  probably  would  have  drifted 
on  beyond  it,  to  the  marsh  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  lake,  but  for  the  yellow  glare 
of  the  ball-room  windows  ami  the  sound 
of  music  and  dancing  which  came  out  to 
him  suddenly  through  a  lull  in  the  wind. 

He  turned  to  the  right,  climbed  over 
the  low  wall  of  broken  ice-blocks  that 
bordered  the  lake,  pushed  up  the  gen- 
tle slope  to  the  open  passage-way  by 
which  the  two  parts  of  the  rambling  house 
were  joined  together.  Crossing  the  porch 
with  the  last  remnant  of  his  strength,  he 
knocked  and  fell  heavily  against  the  side- 
door. 

'Hie  noise,  heard  through  the  confusion 
within,  awakened  curiosity  and  conjecture. 
Just  as  when  a  letter  comes  to  a  forest 
cabin,  it  is  turned  over  and  over,  and 
many  guesses  are  made  as  to  the  hand- 
writing and  the  postmark  before  it  occurs 
to  anyone  to  open  it  and  see  who  sent  it, 
so  was  this  rude  knocking  at  the  gate  the 
occasion  of  argument  among  the  rustic 
revellers  as  to  what  it  might  portend. 
Some  thought  it  was  the  arrival  of  the 
belated  band.  (  )thers  supposed  the  sound 
betokened    a    descent   of    the   Corey  clan 


There,  in  the  parlor  door,  stood  the  stranger. -Page  392 


Perfectly  content  if  she  looked  up  now  and  then. — Page  394. 


from  the  Upper  Lake,  or  a  change  of 
heart  on  the  part  of  old  Dan  Dunning, 
who  had  refused  to  attend  the  ball  because 
they  would  not  allow  him  to  call  out  the 
figures.  The  guesses  were  various ;  but 
no  one  thought  of  the  possible  arrival  of 
a  stranger  at  such  an  hour  on  such  a  night, 
until  Serena  suggested  that  it  would  be  a 
good  plan  to  open  the  door.  Then  the 
unbidden  guest  was  discovered  lying  be- 
numbed along  the  threshold. 

There  was  no  want  of  knowledge  as  to 
wh.it  should  be  done  with  a  half-frozen 
man,  and  no  lack  of  ready  hands  to  do  it. 
They  carried  him  not  to  the  warm  stove, 
but  into  the  semi-arctic  region  of  the  parlor. 
They  rubbed  Ins  lace  and  his  hands  vigor- 
ously with  snow.  They  gave  him  a  drink 
oi  hoi  tea  flavored  with  whiskey  -or  per- 
haps it  was  a  drink  of  whiskey  with  a  lit- 
tle hoi  tea  in  it  -and  then,  as  his  sen>c> 
began  to  return  to  him,  they  rolled  him 
in  a  blanket  and  left  him  on  a  sola  to 
thaw  out  gradually,  while  they  went  on 
with  the  dance. 

Naturally,  he  was  the  favorite  subjeel  ^\ 
conversation  for  the  next  hour. 
390 


"  Who  is  he,  anyhow  I  never  seen 
'im  before.  Where'd  he  come  from?" 
asked  the  girls. 

"  1  dunno,"  said  Bill  Moody  ;  l>  he  didn't 
say  much.  Talk  seemed  all  froze  up. 
Frenchy,  'cordin'  to  what  he  did  say. 
Guess  he  must  a  come  down  from  Canady, 
workin'  on  a  lumber  job  up  Raquette 
River  way.  Got  bounced  out  o'  the  camp, 
p'raps.     All  them  Frenchies  is  queer." 

This  summary  of  national  character  ap- 
peared to  command  general  assent. 

••  Yaas,"  said  Hose  Ransom,  "did  ye 
take  note  how  he  hung  on  to  that  pack 
o'  his'n  all  the  time?  Wouldn't  let  go  on 
it.  Wonder  what  'twuz?  Seemed  kinder 
holler 'n  light,  fer  all  'twuz  so  big  an' 
wropped  up  in  lots  o'  coverings." 

"  What's  the  use  of  wonderin'?"  said 
one  oi  the  younger  boys;  "  find  out  later 
on.  Now 's  the  time  fer  dancin'.  Whoop 
Yr  up!  '• 

So  the  sound  of  revelry  swept  on  again 
in  full  flood.  The  men  and  maids  went 
careering  up  and  down  the  room.  Sere- 
na's willing  lingers  labored  patiently  over 
the  yellow  keys  of  the  reluctant  melodion. 


•     eef  yo'  lak'  dat  feedle  so  moch,  hein  ?  "-Page 
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Would  sit  up  in  the  bed  trying  to  play.  —  Page  400. 


But  the  ancient  instrument  was  weakening 
under  the  strain;  the  bellows  creaked; 
the  notes  grew  more  and  more  asthmatic. 

"  Hold  the  Fort ';  was  the  tune,  <k  Money 
Musk"  was  the  dance;  and  it  was  a  pre- 
posterously bad  fit.  The  figure  was  tan- 
gled up  like  a  fishing-line  after  trolling  all 
day  without  a  swivel.  The  dancers  were 
doing  their  best,  determined  to  be  happy, 
as  cheerful  as  possible,  but  all  out  of  time. 
The  organ  was  whirring  and  gasping  and 
groaning  for  breath.  Suddenly  a  new 
music  filled  the  room. 

The  right  tune  the  real  old  joyful 
Money  Musk,  played  jubilantly,  trium- 
phantly, irresistibly     on  a  fiddle  ! 

The  melodion  gave  one  final  gasp  of 
surprise'  and  was  dumb.  Everyone  looked 
up.  There,  in  the  parlor  door,  stood  the 
stranger,  with  his  coat  off,  his  violin  hugged 
clost-  under  his  chin,  his  right  arm  making 
the  bow  fly  over  the  strings,  his  black  eyes 
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sparkling,  and  his  stockinged  feet  mark- 
ing time  to  the  tune. 

"Dansez!  dansez"  he  cried,  "  enavant! 
Don'  spik.  Don'  res'!  Ah'll  goin'  play 
de  feedle  fo'  yo'  jess  moch  yo'  lak',  eef 
yo'  h'only  dansef  " 

The  music  gushed  from  the  bow  like 
water  from  the  rock  when  Moses  touched 
it.  Tune  followed  tune  with  endless 
fluency  and  variety-  —polkas,  galops,  reels, 
jigs,  quadrilles  ;  fragments  of  airs  from 
many  lands — "The  Fisher's  Hornpipe," 
•-  Charlie  is  my  Darling,"  "  Marianne  s'en 
v,i  t  an  Moulin."  ••  Petit  Jean,"  --Jordan 
is  a  Hard  Road  to  Trabbel."  woven  to- 
gether after  the  strangest  fashion  and  set 
to  the  liveliest  cadence. 

1 1  was  a  magical  performance.  No  one 
could  withstand  it.  They  all  danced  to- 
gether, like  the  leaves  on  the  shivering 
poplars  when  the  wind  blows  through  them. 
The   gentle   Serena  was  swept   away  from 
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her  stool  at  the  organ  as  if  she  were  a  lit- 
tle canoe  drawn  into  the  rapids,  and  Bill 
Moody  stepped  high  and  cut  pigeon- 
wings  that  had  been  forgotten  for  a  gen- 
eration. It  was  long  after  midnight  when 
the  dancers  paused,  breathless  and  ex- 
hausted. 

"  Waal,"  said  Hose  Ransom,  "  that's 
jess  the  high-tonedest  music  we  ever  had 
to  Bytown.  You're  a  reel  player,  Frenchy, 
that's  what  you  are.  What's  your  name? 
Where'd  you  come  from?  Where  you 
goin'  to?  What  brought  you  here,  any- 
how? " 

"  Moi?  "  said  the  fiddler,  dropping  his 
bow  and  taking  a  long  breath.  "  Mah 
nem  Jacques  Tremblay.  Ah'll  ben  come 
fraum  Kebeck.  Were  goin'?  Ah  donno. 
Prob'ly  Ah'll  stop  dis  place,  eef  yo'  lak' 
dat  feedle  so  moch,  hein?  " 

His  hand  passed  caressingly  over  the 
smooth  brown  wood  of  the  violin.  He 
drew  it  up  close  to  his  face  again,  as  if  he 
would  have  kissed  it,  while  his  eyes  wan- 
dered timidly  around  the  circle  of  listen- 
ers, and  rested  at  last,  with  a  question  in 
them,  on  the  face  of  the  hotel-keeper. 
Moody  was  fairly  warmed,  for  once,  out  of 
his  customary  temper  of  mistrust  and  in- 
decision.    He  spoke  up  promptly. 

"  You  kin  stop  here  jess  long's  you  like. 
We  don'  care  where  you  come  from,  an' 
you  needn't  to  go  no  fu'ther,  'less  you 
wanter.  But  we  ain't  got  no  use  for 
French  names  round  here.  Guess  we'll 
call  him  Fiddlin'  Jack,  hey,  Sereny?  He 
kin  do  the  chores  in  the  day-time'  an'  play 
the  fiddle  at  night." 

This  was  the  way  in  which  Bytown  came 
to  have  a  lover  of  music  among  its  per- 
manent inhabitants. 


II 


Jacques  dropped  into  his  place  and 
filled  it  as  if  it  had  been  made  for  him. 
There  was  something  in  his  disposition 
that  seemed  to  fit  him  for  just  the  role  that 
was  vacant  in  the  social  drama  of  the  set- 
tlement. It  was  not  a  serious,  important, 
responsible  part,  like  that  of  a  farmer,  or  a 
store-keeper,  or  a  professional  hunter.  It 
was  rather  an  addition  to  the  regular  pro- 
gramme of  existence,  something  unan- 
nounced and  voluntary,  and  therefore  not 
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weighted  with  too  heavy  responsibilities. 
There  was  a  touch  of  the  transient  and 
uncertain  about  it.  He  seemed  like  a  per- 
petual visitor ;  and  yet  he  stayed  on  as 
steadily  as  a  native,  never  showing,  from 
the  first,  the  slightest  wish  or  intention  to 
leave  the  woodland  village. 

I  do  not  mean  that  he  was  an  idler. 
Bytown  had  not  yet  arrived  at  that  stage 
of  civilization  in  which  an  ornamental  ele- 
ment is  supported  at  the  public  expense. 

He  worked  for  his  living,  and  earned  it. 
He  was  full  of  a  quick,  cheerful  industry ; 
and  there  was  nothing  that  needed  to  be 
done  about  Moody's  establishment,  from 
the  wood-pile  to  the  ice-house,  at  which 
he  did  not  bear  a  hand  willingly  and  well. 

"  He  kin  work  like  a  beaver,"  said  old 
Moody,  talking  the  stranger  over  down 
at  the  post-office  one  day,  ''  but  I  don't 
b'lieve  he's  got  much  ambition.  Jess  does 
his  work  and  takes  his  wages,  and  then 
gits  his  fiddle  out  and  plays." 

"  Tell  ye  what,"  said  Hose  Ransom, 
who  set  up  for  the  village  philosopher,  "he 
ain't  got  no  imagination.  That's  what 
makes  men  slack.  He  don't  know  what 
it  means  to  rise  in  the  world  ;  don't  care 
fer  anythin'  ez  much  ez  he  does  for  his 
music.  He's  jess  like  a  bird  ;  let  him 
have  'nough  to  eat  and  a  chance  to  sing, 
and  he's  all  right.  What's  he  'magine 
about  a  house  of  his  own,  and  a  barn,  and 
sich  things?" 

Hosea's  illustration  was  suggested  by 
his  own  experience.  He  had  just  put  the 
profits  of  his  last  summer's  guiding  into  a 
new  barn,  and  his  imagination  was  already 
at  work  planning  an  addition  to  his  house 
in  the  shape  of  a  kitchen  L. 

But  in  spite  of  his  tone  of  contempt,  he 
had  a  kindly  feeling  for  the  unimagina- 
tive fiddler.  Indeed,  this  was  the  attitude 
of  pretty  much  every  one  in  the  commu- 
nity. A  few  men  of  the  rougher  sort  had 
made  fun  of  him  at  first,  and  there  had 
been  one  or  two  attempts  at  rude  han- 
dling. But  J  acques  was  determined  to  take 
no  offence  ;  and  he  was  so  good-humored, 
so  obliging,  so  pleasant  in  his  way  of 
whistling  and  singing  about  his  work,  that 
all  unfriendliness  soon  died  out. 

He  had  literally  played  his  way  into 
the  affections  of  the  village.  The  winter 
seemed  to  pass  more  swiftly  and  merrily 
than   it   had    done   before  the   violin   was 
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there.  He  was  always  ready  to  bring  it 
out,  and  draw  all  kinds  of  music-  from  its 
strings,  as  long  as  anyone  wanted  to  listen 
or  to  dance. 

It  made  no  difference  whether  there  was 
a  roomful  of  listeners,  or  only  a  couple, 
Fiddlin'  Jack  was  just  as  glad  to  play. 
With  a  little,  quiet  audience,  he  loved  to 
try  the  quaint,  plaintive  airs  of  the  old 
French  songs  "A  la  Claire  Fontaine," 
"  Un  Canadien  Errant,"  and  "  Isabeau 
s'y  Promene  " — and  bits  of  simple  melody 
from  the  great  composers,  and  familiar 
Scotch  and  English  ballads — things  that 
he  had  picked  up  heaven  knows  where, 
and  into  which  he  put  a  world  of  meaning, 
sad  and  sweet. 

He  was  at  his  best  in  this  vein  when  he 
was  alone  with  Serena  in  the  kitchen — she 
with  a  piece  of  sewing  in  her  lap,  sitting 
beside  the  lamp  ;  he  in  the  corner  by  the 
stove,  with  the  brown  violin  tucked  under 
his  chin,  wandering  on  from  one  air  to 
another,  and  perfectly  content  if  she 
looked  up  now  and  then  from  her  work 
and  told  him  that  she  liked  the  tune. 

Serena  was  rather  a  pretty  girl,  with 
smooth,  silky  hair,  and  eyes  the  color  of 
the  nodding  harebells  that  blossom  on  the 
edge  of  the  woods.  She  was  slight  and 
delicate.  The  neighbors  called  her  sickly; 
and  a  great  doctor  from  Philadelphia  who 
had  spent  a  summer  at  By  town  had  put 
his  ear  to  her  chest,  and  looked  grave,  and 
said  that  she  ought  to  winter  in  a  mild 
climate.  That  was  before  people  had  dis- 
covered the  Adirondack^  as  a  sanitarium 
for  consumptives. 

Bui  the  inhabitants  of  Bytown  were  not 
in  the  way  of  paving  much  attention  to 
the  theories  of  physicians  in  regard  to  cli- 
mate. They  held  that  if  you  were  rugged, 
it  was  a  great  advantage,  almost  a  virtue  ; 
but  if  you  were  sickly,  you  just  had  to 
make  the  best  of  it,  and  get  along  with  the 
weather  as  well  as  you  could. 

So  Serena  stayed  at  home  and  adapted 

herself  very  cheerfully  to  the  situation. 
She  kept  the  house  in  winter  more  than 
the  other  girls,  and  had  a  quieter  way 
about  her;  but  you  would  never  have 
called  her  an  invalid.  There  was  only  a 
clearer  blue  in  her  eves,  and  a  smoother 
lustre  un  her  brown  hair,  and  a  brighter 
spot  of  red  on  her  cheek.  She  was  partic- 
ularly fond  of  reading  and  of  music.     It 


was  this  that  made  her  so  glad  of  the 
arrival  of  the  violin.  The  violin's  master 
knew  it,  and  turned  to  her  as  a  sympa- 
thetic soul.  1  think  he  liked  her  eves  too. 
and  the  soft  tones  of  her  voice.  He  was 
a  sentimentalist,  this  little  Canadian,  for 
all  he  was  so  merry  ;  and  love — but  that 
comes  later. 

"  Where'd  you  get  your  riddle,  Jack?  " 
said  Serena,  one  night  as  they  sat  together 
in  the  kitchen. 

"  A.h'11  was  get  heem  in  Kebeck,"  an- 
swered Jacques,  passing  his  hand  lightly 
over  the  instrument,  as  he  always  did  when 
anyone  spoke  of  it.  "  Yair"  nice  rioloii, 
hein?  W'atyout'ink?  Ma  h'ole  teacher, 
to  de  college,  he  was  gif  me  dat  violon, 
w'en  Ah  was  gone  away  to  de  woods."' 

"  I  want  to  know !  Were  you  in  the 
College?  What'd  you  go  off  to  the 
woods  for?  " 

"  Ah'li  get  tire'  fraum  dat  teachin' — 
read,  read,  read,  h'all  taim'.  Ah'll  not 
lak'  dat  so  moch.  Rader  be  out -door 
— run  aroun'— paddle  de  canot — go  wid 
de  boys  in  de  woods — mek'  dem  danse 
at  ma  musique.  A-a-ah  !  Dat  was  fon  ! 
P'raps  you  t'ink  dat  not  good,  hein?  You 
t'ink  [acques  one  beeu;  fool,  Ah  sup- 
pose?'' 

"  I  dunno,"  said  Serena,  declining  to 
commit  herself,  but  pressing  on  gently,  as 
women  do,  to  the  point  she  had  in  view 
when  she  began  the  talk.  "  Dunno 's 
you're  any  more  foolish  than  a  man  that 
keeps  on  doin'  what  he  don't  like,  but 
what  made  you  come  away  from  the  boys 
in  the  woods  and  travel  down  this  way?  " 

A  shade  passed  over  the  face  of  Jacques, 
lie  turned  away  from  the  lamp  and  bent 
over  the  violin  on  his  knees,  fingering  the 
strings  nervously.  Then  he  spoke,  in  a 
changed,  shaken  voice. 

"  Ah'll  tole  you  somet'ing,  Ma'amselle 
Serene.  You  ma  frien'.  Don'  you  h'ask 
me  dat  reason  of  it  no  more.  Dat's  some- 
thing vair'  bad,  bad,  bad.  Ah  can't  nevair 
tole  dat-   ncvair." 

There  was  something  in  the  way  he 
said  it  that  gave  a  check  to  her  gentle 
curiosity  and  turned  it  into  pity.  A  man 
with  a  secret  in  his  life?  It  was  a  new 
element  in  her  experience  ;  like  a  chap- 
ter in  a  book.  She  was  lady  enough  at 
heart  to  respect  his  silence.  She  kept 
away  from  the  forbidden  ground.     But  the 
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knowledge  that  it  was  there  gave  a  new 
interest  to  Jacques  and  his  music.  She  em- 
broidered some  strange  romances  around 
that  secret  while  she  sat  in  the  kitchen 
sewing. 

Other  people  at  Bytown  were  less  for- 
bearing. They  tried  their  best  to  find  out 
something  about  Fiddlin'  Jack's  past,  but 
he  was  not  communicative.  He  talked 
about  Canada.  All  Canadians  do.  But 
about  himself?      No. 

If  the  questions  became  too  pressing,  he 
would  try  to  play  himself  away  from  his 
inquisitors  with  new  tunes..  If  that  did 
not  succeed,  he  would  take  the  violin 
under  his  arm  and  slip  quickly  out  of  the 
room.  And  if  you  had  followed  him  at 
such  a  time,  you  would  have  heard  him 
drawing  strange,  melancholy  music  from 
the  instrument,  sitting  alone  in  the  barn, 
or  in  the  darkness  of  his  own  room  in  the 
garret. 

Once,  and  only  once,  he  seemed  to 
come  near  betraying  himself.  This  was 
how  it  happened. 

There  was  a  party  at  Moody's  one 
night,  and  Bull  Corey  had  come  down 
from  the  Upper  Lake  and  filled  himself 
up  with  whiskey. 

Bull  was  an  ugly-tempered  fellow.  The 
more  he  drank,  up  to  a  certain  point,  the 
steadier  he  got  on  his  legs,  and  the  more 
necessary  it  appeared  to  him  to  fight 
somebody.  The  tide  of  his  pugnacity 
took  a  straight  set  that  night  toward 
Fiddlin'  Jack.  Bull  began  with  musical 
criticisms.  The  fiddling  did  not  suit  him 
at  all.  It  was  too  quick,  and  it  was  too 
slow.  He  failed  to  perceive  how  anyone 
could  tolerate  such  music  even  in  the 
infernal  regions,  and  he  expressed  himself 
in  plain  words  to  that  effect.  In  fact,  he 
damned  the  performance  without  even 
the  faintest  praise. 

But  the  majority  of  the  audience  gave 
him  no  support.  On  the  contrary,  they 
told  him  to  shut  up.  And  Jack  fiddled 
along  cheerfully. 

Then  Bull  returned  to  the  attack,  after 
having  fortified  himself  in  the  bar-room. 
And  now  he  took  national  grounds.  The 
French,  were,  in  his  opinion,  a  most  des- 
picable race.  They  were  not  a  patch  on 
the  noble  Anglo-Saxon  race.  They  talked 
too  much,  and  their  language  was  ridicu- 
lous.    They  had  a  condemned,  fool  habit 


of  taking  off  their  hats  when  they  spoke 
to  a  lady.     They  ate  frogs. 

Having  delivered  himself  of  these  sen- 
timents in  a  loud  voice,  much  to  the  in- 
terruption of  the  music,  he  marched  over 
to  the  table  on  which  Fiddlin'  Jack  was 
sitting,  and  grabbed  the  violin  from  his 
hands. 

"  Gimme  that  dam  fiddle,"  he  cried, 
"  till  I  see  if  there's  a  frog  in  it." 

Jacques  leaped  from  the  table,  trans- 
ported with  rage.  His  face  was  convulsed. 
His  eyes  blazed.  He  snatched  a  carving- 
knife  from  the  dresser  behind  him,  and 
sprang  at  Corey. 

"TortDieuf"  he  shrieked,  "mon  vio- 
lon!     Ah'll  keel  you,  beast  !  " 

But  he  could  not  reach  the  enemy.  Bill 
Moody's  long  arms  were  flung  around  the 
struggling  fiddler,  and  a  pair  of  brawny 
guides  had  Corey  pinned  by  the  elbows, 
hustling  him  backward.  Half  a  dozen 
men  thrust  themselves  between  the  would- 
be  combatants.  There  was  a  dead  silence, 
a  scuffling  of  feet  on  the  bare  floor  ;  then 
the  danger  was  past,  and  a  tumult  of  talk 
burst  forth. 

But  a  strange  alteration  had  passed  over 
Jacques.  He  trembled.  He  turned  white. 
Tears  poured  down  his  cheeks.  As  Moody 
let  him  go,  he  dropped  on  his  knees,  hid 
his  face  in  his  hands,  and  prayed  in  his 
own  tongue. 

"  My  God,  it  is  here  again  !  Was  it  not 
enough  that  I  must  be  tempted  once  be- 
fore? Must  I  have  the  madness  yet 
another  time?  My  God,  show  the  mercy 
toward  me,  for  the  Blessed  Virgin's  sake. 
I  am  a  sinner,  but  not  the  second  time  :  O, 
for  the  love  of  Jesus,  not  the  second  time  ! 
Ave  Maria,  gratia  plena,  ora  pro  me!  " 

The  others  did  not  understand  what  he 
was  saying.  Indeed,  they  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  him.  They  saw  he  was  frightened, 
and  thought  it  was  with  fear.  They  were 
already  discussing  what  ought  to  be  done 
about  the  fracas.  It  was  plain  that  Bull 
Corey,  whose  liquor  had  now  taken  effect 
suddenly,  and  made  him  as  limp  as  a  strip 
of  cedar  bark,  must  be  thrown  out  of  the 
door,  and  left  to  cool  off  on  the  beach. 
But  what  to  do  with  Fiddlin'  Jack  for  his 
attempt  at  knifing — a  detested  crime?  He 
might  have  gone  at  Bull  with  a  gun.  or  with 
a  club,  or  with  a  chair,  or  with  any  recog- 
nized weapon.     But  with  a  carving-knife  I 
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That  was  a  serious  offence.  Arrest  him, 
and  send  him  to  jail  at  the  Forks?  Take 
him  out,  and  duck  him  in  the  lake?  Lick 
him,  and  drive  him  out  of  the  town? 

There  was  a  multitude  of  counsellors, 
but  it  was  Hose  Ransom  who  settled  the 
case.  He  was  a  well-known  fighting-man, 
as  well  as  a  respected  philosopher.  He 
swung  his  broad  frame  in  front  of  the 
tiddler. 

"  Tell  ye  what  we'll  do.  Jess  nothin'  ! 
Ain't  Bull  Corey  the  blowin'est  and  the 
mos'  trouble- us  cuss  'round  these  hull 
woods?  And  wouldn't  it  be  a  fust-rate 
thing  ef  some  o'  the  wind  was  let  out'n 
him?" 

General  assent  greeted  this  pointed  in- 
quiry. 

"And  wa'n't  Fiddlin' Jack  peacerble 
'nough  's  long's  he  was  let  alone?  What's 
the  matter  with  lettin'  him  alone  now?  " 

The  argument  seemed  to  carry  weight. 
Hose  saw  his  advantage,  and  clinched  it. 

"  Ain't  he  given  us  a  lot  o'  fun  here  this 
winter  in  a  innercent  kind  o'  way.  with  his 
old  riddle?  I  guess  there  ain't  nothin'  on 
airth  he  loves  better'n  that  holler  piece  o' 
wood,  and  the  toons  that's  inside  o'  it.  It's 
jess  like  a  wife  or  a  child  to  him.  Where's 
that  fiddle,  anyhow?" 

Some  one  had  picked  it  deftly  out  of 
Corey's  hand  during  the  scuffle,  and  now 
passed  it  up  to  Hose. 

"Here,  Frenchy,  take  yer long-necked, 
pot-bellied  music-gourd.  And  I  want  you 
boys  to  understand,  ef  anyone  teches  that 
fiddle  agin,  I'll  knock  hell  out'n  him." 

S< )  the  recording  angel  dropped  another 
tear  upon  the  record  of  Hosea  Ransom, 
and  the  books  were  closed  for  the  night. 

Ill 

FOB  some  weeks  after  the  incident  of 
the  violin  and  the  carving-knife,  it  looked 
as  it'  a  permanent  (loud  had  settled  upon 
the  spirits  of  Fiddlin'  Jack,  lie  was  sad 
and  nervous  ;  if  anyone  touched  him,  or 
even  spoke  to  him  suddenly,  he  would 
jump  like  .1  deer.  He  kept  out  of  every- 
body's way  as  much  as  possible,  sat  out 
in  the  wood  shed  when  he  was  not  at 
work,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  bring 
down  his  fiddle,  lie  seemed  in  a  fair 
way  to  be  transformed  into  u  the  melan- 
choly Jacques." 


It  was  Serena  who  broke  the  spell; 
and  she  did  it  in  a  woman's  way,  the 
simplest  way  in  the  world — by  taking  no 
notice  of  it. 

"  Ain't  you  goin'  to  play  for  me  to- 
night?" she  asked  one  evening,  as 
Jacques  passed  through  the  kitchen. 
Whereupon  the  evil  spirit  was  exorcised, 
and  the  violin  came  back  again  to  its  place 
in  the  life  of  the  house. 

But  there  was  less  time  for  music  now 
than  there  had  been  in  the  winter.  As 
the  snow  vanished  from  the  woods,  and 
the  frost  leaked  out  of  the  ground,  and 
the  ice  on  the  lake  was  honeycombed, 
breaking  away  from  the  shore,  and  finally 
going  to  pieces  altogether  in  a  warm 
southeast  storm,  the  Sportsmen's  Retreat 
began  to  prepare  for  business.  There  was 
a  garden  to  be  planted,  and  there  were 
boats  to  be  painted.  The  rotten  old 
wharf  in  front  of  the  house  stood  badly 
in  need  of  repairs.  The  fiddler  proved 
himself  a  Jack-of-all-trades  and  master  of 
more  than  one. 

In  the  middle  of  May  the  anglers  began 
to  arrive  at  the  Retreat — a  quiet,  sociable, 
friendly  set  of  men,  most  of  whom  were 
old-time  acquaintances  and  familiar  lovers 
of  the  woods.  They  belonged  to  the  ear- 
ly Adirondack  period,  these  disciples  of 
Walton.  They  were  not  very  rich,  and 
they  did  not  put  on  much  style,  but  they 
understood  how  to  have  a  good  time  ; 
and  what  they  did  not  know  about  fishing 
was  not  worth  knowing.  Jacques  fitted 
into  their  scheme  of  life  as  a  well-made 
reel  fits  the  butt  of  a  good  rod.  He  was 
a  steady  oarsman,  a  lucky  fisherman,  with 
a  real  genius  for  the  use  of  the  landing-net, 
and  a  cheerful  companion,  who  did  not  in- 
sist upon  giving  his  views  about  artificial 
flies  and  advice  about  casting  on  every 
occasion.  By  the  end  of  June  he  found 
himself  in  pretty  steady  employment  as  a 
guide. 

He  liked  best  to  go  with  the  anglers 
who  were  not  too  energetic,  but  were  sat- 
isfied to  fish  lor  a  few  hours  in  the  morn- 
ing and  again  at  sunset,  after  a  long  rest 
in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  This 
was  just  the  time  for  the  violin  ;  and  if 
Jacques  had  his  way,  he  would  take  it  with 
him,  carefully  tucked  away  in  its  case  in 
the  how  of  tiie  boat  ;  and  when  the  pipes 
were  lit  after  lunch,  on  the  shore  of  Round 
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Island  or  at  the  mouth  of  Cold  Brook,  he 
would  discourse  sweet  music  until  the  de- 
clining sun  drew  near  the  tree-tops  and 
the  hermit-thrush  rang  his  silver  bell  for 
vespers.  Then  it  was  time  to  fish  again, 
and  the  flies  danced  merrily  over  the  wa- 
ter and  the  great  speckled  trout  leaped 
eagerly  to  catch  them.  For  trolling  all 
day  long  for  lake-trout  he  had  little  liking. 

"  Dat  is  not  de  sport,"  he  would  say, 
"  to  hoi'  one  r-r-ope  in  de  'and,  an'  den 
pool  heem  in  wid  one  feesh  on  t'ree  hook, 
h'all  tangle  h'up  in  hees  mout' — dat  is  not 
de  sport.  Bisside,  dat  leef  not  taim'  for 
la  musique" 

Midsummer  brought  a  new  set  of  guests 
to  the  Retreat,  and  filled  the  ramshackle  old 
house  to  overflowing.  The  fishing  fell 
off,  but  there  were  picnics  and  camping- 
parties  in  abundance,  and  Jacques  was  in 
demand.  The  ladies  liked  him  ;  his  man- 
ners were  so  pleasant,  and  they  took  a 
great  interest  in  his  music.  Moody  bought 
a  piano  for  the  parlor  that  summer  ;  and 
there  were  two  or  three  good  players  in 
the  house,  to  whom  Jacques  would  listen 
with  delight,  sitting  on  a  pile  of  logs  out- 
side the  parlor-windows  in  the  warm  Au- 
gust evenings. 

Someone  asked  him  whether  he  did  not 
prefer  the  piano  to  the  violin. 

u  No?i"  he  answered,  very  decidedly  ; 
"  dat  piano,  he  vairee  smart ;  he  got  plen- 
tee  word,  lak'  de  leetle  yellow  bird  in  de 
cage — 'ow  you  call  heem? — le  serin.  He 
spik'  moch.  Bot  dat  violon,  he  spik' 
more  deep,  to  de  heart.  He  mak'  me  feel 
more  glad,  more  sorree — dat  fo'  w'at  Ah 
lak'  heem  de  bes'  !  " 

Through  all  the  occupations  and  pleas- 
ures of  the  summer  Jacques  kept  as  near 
as  he  could  to  Serena.  If  he  learned  a 
new  tune,  by  listening  to  the  piano — some 
simple,  artful  air  of  Mozart,  some  mel- 
ancholy echo  of  a  nocturne  of  ChOpin, 
some  tender,  passionate  love-song  of  Schu- 
bert— it  was  to  her  that  he  would  play  it 
first.  If  he  could  persuade  her  to  a  boat- 
ride  with  him  on  the  lake  Sunday  even- 
ing, the  week  was  complete.  He  even 
learned  to  know  the  more  shy  and  delicate 
forest-blossoms  that  she  preferred,  and 
would  come  in  from  a  day's  guiding  with  a 
tiny  bunch  of  belated  twin -flowers,  or  a  few 
purple-fringed  orchids,  or  a  handful  of  nod- 
ding stalks  of  the  fragrant  pyrola  for  her. 


So  the  summer  passed,  and  the  autumn, 
with  its  longer  hunting  expeditions  into  the 
depth  of  the  wilderness  ;  and  by  the  time 
that  winter  came  around  again,  Fiddlin' 
Jack  was  well  settled  at  Moody's  as  a 
regular  Adirondack  guide  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned type,  but  with  a  difference.  He  im- 
proved in  his  English.  Something  of  that 
missing  quality  which  Moody  called  am- 
bition, and  to  which  Hose  Ransom  gave 
the  name  of  imagination,  seemed  to  awak- 
en within  him.  He  saved  his  wages.  He 
went  into  business  for  himself  in  a  modest 
way,  and  made  a  good  turn  in  the  manu- 
facture of  deerskin  mittens  and  snow- 
shoes.  By  the  spring  he  had  nearly  three 
hundred  dollars  laid  by,  and  bought  a  piece 
of  land  from  Ransom  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  just  above  the  village. 

The  second  summer  of  guiding  brought 
him  in  enough  to  commence  building  a  lit- 
tle house.  It  was  of  logs,  neatly  squared 
at  the  corners  ;  and  there  was  a  door  ex- 
actly in  the  middle  of  the  facade,  with  a 
square  window  at  either  side,  and  another 
at  each  end  of  the  house,  according  to  the 
common  style  of  architecture  at  Bytown. 

But  it  was  in  the  roof  that  the  touch  of 
distinction  appeared.  For  this,  Jacques 
had  modelled  after  his  memory  of  a  Ca- 
nadian roof.  There  was  a  delicate  inward 
curve  in  it,  as  it  sloped  downward  from 
the  peak,  and  the  eaves  projected  pleas- 
antly over  the  front  door,  making  a  strip 
of  shade  wherein  it  would  be  good  to  rest 
when  the  afternoon  sun  shone  hot. 

He  took  great  pride  in  this  effort  of  the 
builder's  art.  One  day  at  the  beginning  of 
May,  wThen  the  house  was  nearly  finished, 
he  asked  old  Moody  and  Serena  to  stop  on 
their  way  home  from  the  village  and  see 
what  he  had  done.  He  showred  them  the 
kitchen,  and  the  living-room,  with  the  bed- 
room partitioned  off  from  it,  and  sharing 
half  of  its  side  window.  Here  was  a  place 
where  a  door  could  be  cut  at  the  back,  and 
a  shed  built  for  a  summer  kitchen — for  the 
coolness,  you  understand.  And  here  were 
two  stoves — one  for  the  cooking,  and  the 
other  in  the  living-room  for  the  warming, 
both  of  the  newest. 

•'An'  look  dat  roof.  Dat's  lak'  we 
make  dem  in  Canada.  De  rain  ron  off 
easy,  and  de  sun  not  shine  too  strong  at  de 
door.  Ain't  dat  nice?  You  lak'  dat  roof. 
Ma'amselle  Serene,  hein?  " 
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Thus  the  imagination  of  Jacques  unfold- 
ed itself,  and  his  ambition  appeared  to  be 
making  plans  for  its  accomplishment.  1 
do  not  want  anyone  to  suppose  that  there 
was  a  crisis  in  his  affair  of  the  heart. 
There  was  none.  Indeed,  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  anybody  in  the  village,  even 
Serena  herself,  ever  dreamed  that  there  \\  as 
such  an  affair.  Up  to  the  point  when  the 
house  was  finished  and  furnished,  it  was  to 
be  a  secret  between  Jacques  and  his  violin  ; 
and  they  found  no  difficulty  in  keeping  it. 

Bytown  was  a  Yankee  village.  Jacques 
was,  after  all,  nothing  but  a  Frenchman. 
The  native  tone  of  religion,  what  there  was 
of  it,  was  strongly  Methodist.  Jacques 
never  went  to  church,  and  if  he  was  any- 
thing, was  probably  a  Roman  Catholic. 
Serena  was  something  of  a  sentimentalist, 
and  a  great  reader  of  novels  ;  but  the  in- 
ternational love-story  had  not  yet  been  in- 
vented, and  the  idea  of  getting  married  to 
a  foreigner  never  entered  her  smooth  little 
head.  I  do  not  say  that  she  suspected 
nothing  in  the  wild  flowers,  and  the  Sun- 
day evening  boat  rides,  and  the  music. 
She  was  a  woman.  I  have  said  already 
that  she  liked  Jacques  very  much,  and  his 
violin  pleased  her  to  the  heart.  But  the 
new  building  by  the  river?  I  am  sure  she 
never  even  thought  of  it  once  in  the  way 
that  he  did. 

Well,  in  the  end  of  June,  just  after  the 
furniture  had  come  for  the  house  with  the 
curved  roof,  Serena  was  married  to  Hose 
Ransi  >m.  He  was  a  widower  without  chil- 
dren, and  altogether  the  best  fellow,  as 
well  as  the  most  prosperous,  in  the  settle- 
ment. 1  lis  house  stood  up  on  the  hill,  be- 
hind the  lot  which  J  acques  had  bought.  1 1 
was  painted  white,  and  it  had  a  narrow 
front  porch,  with  a  scroll-saw  fringe  around 
the  etlge  of  it  ;  and  there  was  a  little  gar- 
den fenced  in  with  white  palings,  in  which 
Sweel  Williams  and  pansies  and  blue 
lupines  and  pink  bleeding  hearts  were 
planted. 

The  wedding  was  at  the  Sportsmen's 
Retreat,  and  Jacques  was  there,  of  course. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  disconsolate  lover 
about  him.  The  noun  he  might  havecon- 
fessed  t<>.  in  a  confidential  moment  of  in- 
tercourse with  his  violin  ;  but  the  adjec- 
tive was  not  iu  his  line.  The  strongest 
impulse  in  his  nature  was  to  be  a  giver  of 
entertainment,  a  source  of  joy  in  others,  a 


recognized  element  of  delight  in  the  little 
world  where-  he  moved.  He  had  the  artis- 
tic temperament  in  its  most  primitive  and 
naive  form.  Nothing  pleased  him  so  much 
as  the  act  of  pleasing.  Music  was  the  means 
which  Nature  had  given  him  to  fulfil  this 
desire.  He  played,  as  you  might  say,  out 
of  a  certain  kind  of  selfishness,  because  he 
enjoyed  making  other  people  happy.  Ib- 
was  selfish  enough,  in  his  way,  to  want 
the  pleasure  of  making  everybody  feel  the 
same  delight  that  he  felt  in  the  clear  tones, 
the  merry  cadences,  the  tender  and  caress- 
ing flow  of  his  violin.  That  was  consola- 
tion. That  was  power.  That  was  suc- 
cess. 

And  especially  was  he  selfish  enough  to 
want  to  feel  his  ability  to  give  Serena  a 
pleasure  at  her  wedding — a  pleasure  that 
nobody  else  could  give  her.  When  she 
asked  him  to  play,  he  consented  gladly. 
Never  had  he  drawn  the  bow  across  the 
strings  with  a  more  magical  touch.  The 
wedding  guests  danced  as  if  they  were 
enchanted.  The  big  bridegroom  came 
up  and  clapped  him  on  the  back,  with  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  gesture  of  affection 
that  backwoods  etiquette  allows  between 
men. 

"Jack,  you're  the  boss  fiddler  o'  this 
hull  county.  Have  a  drink  now?  1  guess 
you're  mighty  dry." 

" Merci,  non"  said  Jacques.  •'  1  drink 
only  de  museek  dis  night.  Kef  1  drink 
two  t'ings,  1  get  dronk." 

In  between  the  dances,  and  while  the 
supper  was  going  on.  he  played  quieter 
tunes — ballads  ami  songs  that  he  knew 
Serena  liked.  After  supper  came  the  final 
reel;  and  when  that  was  wound  up,  with 
immense  hilarity,  the  company  ran  out  to 
the  side  door  of  the  tax  em  to  shout  a 
noisy  farewell  to  the  bridal  buggy,  as  it 
drove  down  the  road  toward  the  house 
with  the  white  palings.  When  they  came 
back,  the  fiddler  was  gone.  lie  had 
slipped  away  to  the  little  cabin  with  the 
curved  roof. 

All  night  long  he  sat  there  playing  in  the 
dark.  Every  tune  that  he  had  ever  known 
came  back  to  him — grave  and  merry,  light 
and  sad.  He  played  them  over  and  over 
again,  passing  round  and  round  among 
them  as  a  leaf  on  a  stream  follows  the 
eddies,  now  backward,  now  forward,  and 
returning   most   frequently  to  an   echo   of 
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a  certain  theme  from  Chopin — you  re- 
member the  nocturne  in  G  minor,  the  sec- 
ond one.  He  did  not  know  who  Chopin 
was.  Perhaps  he  did  not  even  know  the 
name  of  the  music.  But  the  air  had  fallen 
upon  his  ear  somewhere,  and  had  stayed 
in  his  memory  ;  and  now  it  seemed  to  say 
something  to  him  that  had  an  especial 
meaning. 

At  last  he  let  the  bow  fall.  He  patted 
the  brown  wood  of  the  violin  after  his 
old  fashion,  loosened  the  strings  a  little, 
wrapped  it  in  its  green  baize  cover,  and 
hung  it  on  the  wall. 

"Hang  thou  there,  thou  little  violin," 
he  murmured.  "  It  is  now  that  I  shall  take 
the  good  care  of  thee,  as  never  before ; 
for  thou  art  the  wife  of  Jacques  Trem- 
blay.  And  the  wife  of  Osee  Ransom,  she 
is  a  friend  to  us,  both  of  us ;  and  we  will 
make  the  music  for  her  many  years,  I 
tell  thee,  many  years — for  her,  and  for  her 
good  man,  and  for  the  children — yes?" 

But  Serena  did  not  have  many  years  to 
listen  to  the  playing  of  Jacques  Tremblay  : 
on  the  white  porch,  in  the  summer  even- 
ings, with  bleeding-hearts  abloom  in  the 
garden ;  or  by  the  winter  fire,  while  the 
pale  blue  moonlight  lay  on  the  snow  with- 
out, and  the  yellow  lamplight  filled  the 
room  with  homely  radiance.  In  the  third 
year  after  her  marriage  she  died,  and 
Jacques  stood  beside  Hose  at  the  funeral. 

There  was  a  child — a  little  boy — deli- 
cate and  blue-eyed,  the  living  image  of  his 
mother.  Jacques  appointed  himself  gen- 
eral attendant,  and  nurse  in  extraordinary, 
and  court  musician  to  this  child.  He  gave 
up  his  work  as  a  guide.  It  took  him  too 
much  away  from  home.  He  was  tired  of 
it.  Besides,  what  did  he  want  of  so  much 
money?  He  had  his  house.  He  could 
gain  enough  for  all  his  needs  by  making 
sno.,  shoes  and  the  deerskin  mittens  at 
home.  Then  he  could  be  near  little  Billy. 
It  was  pleasanter  so. 

When  Hose  was  away  on  a  long  trip  in 
the  woods,  Jacques  would  move  up  to  the 
white  house  and  stay  on  guard.  His  fid- 
dle learned  how  to  sing  the  prettiest  slum- 
ber songs.  Moreover,  it  could  crow  in  the 
morning,  just  like  the  cock  ;  and  it  could 
make  a  noise  like  a  mouse,  and  like  the 
cats,  too  ;  and  there  were  more  tunes  in- 
side of  it  than  in  any  music-box  in  the 
world. 


As  the  boy  grew  older,  the  little  cabin 
with  the  curved  roof  became  his  favorite 
playground.  It  was  near  the  river,  and 
Fiddlin'  Jack  was  always  ready  to  make 
a  boat  for  him,  or  to  help  him  to  catch 
minnows  in  the  mill-dam.  The  child  had 
a  taste  for  music,  too,  and  learned  some 
of  the  old  Canadian  songs,  which  he  sang 
in  a  curious  broken  patois,  while  his  de- 
lighted teacher  accompanied  him  on  the 
violin.  But  it  was  a  great  day  when  he 
was  eight  years  old,  and  Jacques  brought 
out  a  small  fiddle,  for  which  he  had  se- 
cretly sent  to  Albany,  and  presented  it 
to  the  boy. 

"  You  see  dat  feedle,  Billee  ?  Dat's  for 
you  !  You  mek'  de  le$on  on  that.  When 
you  kin  mak'  de  museek,  den  you  play  on 
de  violon — lak'  dis  one — listen  !  ' 

Then  he  drew  the  bow  across  the 
strings  and  dashed  into  a  medley  of  the 
jolliest  airs  imaginable. 

The  boy  took  to  his  instruction  as 
kindly  as  could  have  been  expected. 
School  interrupted  it  a  good  deal  ;  and 
play  with  the  other  boys  carried  him 
away  often  ;  but,  after  all,  there  was  noth- 
ing that  he  liked  much  better  than  to  sit 
in  the  little  cabin  on  a  winter  evening  and 
pick  out  a  simple  tune  after  his  teacher. 
He  must  have  had  some  talent  for  it,  too  ; 
for  Jacques  was  very  proud  of  his  pupil, 
and  prophesied  great  things  of  him. 

"You  know  dat  little  Billee  of  'Ose 
Ransom,"  the  fiddler  would  say  to  a  circle 
of  people  at  the  hotel,  where  he  still  went 
to  play  for  parties  ;  "  you  know  dat  small 
Ransom  boy?  Well,  I'm  tichin'  heem  play 
de  feedle  ;  an'  I  tell  you,  one  day  he  play 
better  dan  hees  ticher.  Ah,  dat's  gr-r-reat 
t'ing,  de  museek,  ain't  it?  Mek'  you 
laugh,  mek'  you  cry,  mek'  you  dance  ! 
Now,  you  dance.  Tek'  your  pardnerre. 
En  avant  7     Kip'  step  to  de  museek  !  " 


IV 


Thirty  years  brought  many  changes  to 
Bytown.  The  wild  woodland  flavor  evap- 
orated out  of  the  place  almost  entirely  : 
and  instead  of  an  independent  centre  ot 
rustic  life,  it  became  an  annex  to  great 
cities.  It  was  exploited  as  a  summer-re- 
sort, and  discovered  as  a  winter-resort. 
Three    or    four    big  hotels  were  planted 
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there,  and  in  their  shadow  a  score  of 
boarding-houses     alternately     languished 

and  flourished.  The  summer  cottage  also 
appeared  and  multiplied  ;  and  with  it 
came  many  of  the  peculiar  features  which 
man  elaborates  in  his  struggle  toward  the 
finest  civilization — afternoon  teas,  and 
amateur  theatricals,  and  claw-hammer 
coats,  and  a  casino,  and  even  a  few  ser- 
vants in  livery. 

The  very  name  of  By  town  was  dis- 
carded as  being  too  American  and  com- 
monplace. An  Indian  name  was  discov- 
ered, and  considered  much  more  romantic 
and  appropriate.  You  will  look  in  vain 
tor  Bytown  on  the  map  now.  Nor  will 
you  find  the  old  saw-mill  there  any  longer, 
wasting  a  vast  water-power  to  turn  its 
dripping  wheel  and  cut  up  a  few  pine- 
logs  into  fragrant  boards.  There  is  a  big 
steam-mill  a  little  farther  up  the  river, 
which  rips  out  thousands  of  feet  of  lum- 
ber in  a  day  ;  but  there  are  no  more  pine- 
logs,  only  sticks  of  spruce  which  the  old 
lumbermen  would  have  thought  hardly 
worth  cutting.  And  down  below  the  dam 
there  is  a  pulp -mill,  to  chew  up  the  poplar 
and  the  birch  and  turn  it  into  paper,  and 
a  chair  factory,  and  two  or  three  indus- 
trial establishments,  with  quite  a  little  col- 
ony of  French  Canadians  employed  in 
them  as  workmen. 

Hose  Ransom  sold  his  place  on  the 
hill  to  one  of  the  hotel  companies,  and  a 
huge  caravansary  occupied  the  site  of  the 
house  with  the  white  palings.  There  were 
no  more  bleeding-hearts  in  the  garden. 
There  were  beds  of  flaring  red  geraniums, 
which  looked  as  if  they  were  painted  : 
and  across  the  circle  of  smooth  lawn  in 
front  of  the  piazza  the  name  of  the  hotel 
was  printed  in  coleus-  letters  two  feet 
Ion--,  immensely  Ugly.  Hose  had  been 
elevated  to  the  office  of  postmaster,  ami 
lived  in  a  Queen  Anne  cottage  on  the 
mam  street.  Little  Billy  Ransom  had 
grown  up  into  a  very  interesting  young 
man.  with  a  decided  musical  genius,  and  a 
tenor  voice,  which  being  discovered  by  an 
enterprising  patron  of  genius  from  bos- 
ton. Hilly  was  sent  away  to  Paris  to  learn 
to  sing.  Some  day  you  will  hear  of  his 
dibut  in  grand  opera,  as  Monsieur  Guil- 
laii in,-  Ran f on. 

but  Fiddlin'  Jack  lived  on  in  the  little 
house  with   the   curved    roof,  beside  the 


river,    refusing   all   the   good  offers  which 
were  made  to  him  for  his  piece  of  land. 

"JVon"he  said  ;  "  what  for  shall  I  sell 
dis  house  ?  I  lak'  her,  she  lak'  me.  All 
dese  walls  got  full  from  museek,  jus'  lak' 
de  wood  of  dis  violon.  He  play  bettair 
dan  de  new  feedle,  becos'  I  play  heem  so 
long.  1  lak'  to  lissen  to  dat  rivaire  in  de 
night.  She  sing  from  long  taim'  ago — 
jus'  de  same  song  w'en  I  firs'  come  here. 
What  for  I  go  away?  Wat  I  get  ?  What 
you  can  gif  me  lak'  dat?  " 

He  was  still  the  favorite  musician  of  the 
county-side,  in  great  request  at  parties 
and  weddings  ;  but  he  had  extended  the 
sphere  of  his  influence  a  little.  He  was  not 
willing  to  go  to  church,  though  there  were 
now  several  to  chose  from ;  but  a  young 
minister  of  liberal  views  who  had  come  to 
take  charge  of  the  new  Episcopal  chapel 
had  persuaded  Jacques  into  the  Sunday- 
school,  to  lead  the  children's  singing  with 
his  violin.  He  did  it  so  well  that  the 
school  became  the  most  popular  in  the 
village.  It  was  much  pleasanter  to  sing 
than  to  listen  to  long  addresses. 

Jacques  grew  old  gracefully,  but  he  cer- 
tainly grew  old  rapidly.  His  beard  was 
white;  his  shoulders  were  stooping;  he 
suffered  a  good  deal  in  damp  days  from 
rheumatism — fortunately  not  in  his  hands, 
but  in  his  legs.  One  spring  there  was  a 
long  spell  of  abominable  weather,  just 
between  freezing  and  thawing.  He  caught 
a  heavy  cold  and  took  to  his  bed.  Hose 
came  over  to  look  after  him. 

For  a  few  days  the  old  fiddler  kept  up 
his  courage,  and  would  sit  up  in  the  bed 
trying  to  play  ;  then  his  strength  and 
his  spirit  seemed  to  fail  together.  He 
grew  silent  and  indifferent.  When  Hose 
came  in  he  would  find  Jacques  with  his 
face  turned  to  the  wall,  where  there  was 
a  tiny  brass  crucifix  hanging  below  the 
violin,  and  his  lips  moving  quietly. 

"  Don't  ye  want  the  fiddle.  Jack?  I'd 
like  ter  hear  some  o'  them  old-time  tunes 
agin." 

Rut  the  artifice  failed.  Jacques  shook 
his  head.  His  mind  seemed  to  turn  back 
to  the  time  of  his  first  arrival  in  the  vil- 
lage, and  beyond  it.  When  he  spoke  at 
all.  it  was  of  something  connected  with 
this  early  time. 

'•  Dat  was  bad  taim'  when  1  near  keel 
Bull  Corey,  heinf  " 


Hose  nodded  gravely. 

"  Dat  was  beeg  storm,  dat  night  when 
I  come  to  Bytown.    You  remember  dat?  " 

Yes,  Hose  remembered  it  very  well. 
It  was  a  real  old-fashioned  storm. 

"Ah,  but  befo'  dose  taim',  dere  was 
wuss  tarn'  dan  dat — in  Canada.  Nobody 
don'  know  'bout  dat.  I  lak'  to  tell  you, 
'Ose,  but  I  can't.  JVa/t,  pas  possib\  ja- 
mais !  " 

It  came  into  Hose's  mind  that  the  case 
was  serious.  Jack  was  going  to  die.  He 
never  went  to  church,  but  perhaps  the 
Sunday-school  might  count  for  something. 
He  was  only  a  Frenchman,  after  all,  and 
Frenchmen  had  their  own  ways  of  doing 
things.  He  certainly  ought  to  see  some 
kind  of  a  preacher  before  he  went  out  of 
the  wilderness.  There  was  a  Canadian 
priest  in  town  that  week,  who  had  come 
down  to  see  about  getting  up  a  church 
for  the  French  people  who  worked  in  the 
mills.  Perhaps  Jack  would  like  to  talk 
with  him. 

His  face  lighted  up  at  the  proposal. 
He  asked  to  have  the  room  tidied  up,  and 
a  clean  shirt  put  on  him,  and  the  violin 
laid  open  in  its  case  on  a  table  beside  the 
bed,  and  a  few  other  preparations  made 
for  the  visit.  Then  the  visitor  came,  a 
tall,  friendly,  quiet  -  looking  man  about 
Jacques's  age,  with  a  smooth  face  and  a 
long  black  cassock.  The  door  was  shut, 
and  they  were  left  alone  together. 

"  I  am  comforted  that  you  are  conic, 
mon  pere"  said  the  sick  man,  "  for  I  have 
the  heavy  heart.     There  is  a  secret  that  I 
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have  kept  for  many  years.  Sometimes  I 
had  almost  forgotten  that  it  must  be  told 
at  the  last ;  but  now  it  is  the  time  to  speak. 
I  have  a  sin  to  confess — a  sin  of  the  most 
grievous,  of  the  most  unpardonable." 

The  listener  soothed  him  with  gracious 
words ;  spoke  of  the  mercy  that  waits  for 
all  the  penitent ;  urged  him  to  open  his 
heart  without  delay. 

"  Well,  then,  mon  pere,  it  is  this  that 
makes  me  fear  to  die.  Long  since,  in 
Canada,  before  I  came  to  this  place,  I 
have  killed  a  man.      It  was " 

The  voice  stopped.  The  little  round 
clock  on  the  window-sill  ticked  very  dis- 
tinctly and  rapidly,  as  if  it  were  in  a 
hurry. 

"  I  will  speak  as  short  as  I  can.  It  was 
in  the  camp  of  'Poleon  Gautier,  on  the 
river  St.  Maurice.  The  big  Baptiste 
Lacombe,  that  crazy  boy  who  wants  al- 
ways to  right,  he  mocks  me  when  I  play, 
he  snatches  my  violin,  he  goes  to  break 
him  on  the  stove.  There  is  a  knife  in  my 
belt.  I  spring  to  Baptiste.  I  see  no  more 
what  it  is  that  I  do.  I  cut  him  in  the 
neck — once,  twice.  The  blood  flies  out. 
He  falls  down.  He  cries,  '  I  die.'  I  grab 
my  violin  from  the  floor,  quick;  then  I 
run  to  the  woods.  No  one  can  catch  me. 
A  blanket,  the  axe,  some  food.  I  get  from 
a  cachette  down  the  river.  Then  I  travel, 
travel,  travel  through  the  woods,how  many 
davs  I  know  not,  till  1  come  here.  No  one 
knows  me.  I  give  myself  the  name  Trem- 
blay.  1  make  the  music  for  them.  With 
my  violin  I  live.  I  am  happy.  1  forget. 
But  it  all  returns  to  me — now — at  the  last. 
1  have  murdered.  Is  there  a  forgiveness 
for  me,  mon  prrr  ?  " 

The    priest's    face    had   changed    very 
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swiftly  at  the  mention  of  the  camp  on 
the  St.  Maurice.  As  the  story  went  on,  he- 
grew  strangely  excited.  His  lips  twitched. 
His  hands  trembled.  At  the  end  he  sank 
on  his  knees,  close  by  the  bed,  and  looked 
into  the  countenance  of  the  sick  man, 
searching  it  as  a  forester  searches  in  the 
undergrowth  for  a  lost  trail.  Then  his 
eyes  lighted  up  as  he  found  it. 

"  My  son,"  said  he,  clasping  the  old 
fiddler's  hand  in  his  own,  "you  are 
Jacques  Dellaire.  And  I — do  you  know 
me  now? — I  am  Baptiste  Lacombe.  See 
those  two  scars  upon  my  neck.  But  it 
was  not  death.  You  have  not  murdered. 
You  have  given  the  stroke  that  changed 
my  heart.  Your  sin  is  forgiven — and 
mine  also — by  the  mercy  of  God  !  " 

The   round   clock   ticked    louder   and 
louder.     A  level  ray  from  the  setting  sun 
— red  gold — came  in  through  the  dusty 
window,  and  lay  across  the  clasped  hands 
on  the  bed.     A  white-throated  sparrow, 
the  first  of  the  season,  on  his 
way  to  the  woods  beyond 
the  St.  Lawrence,  whistled 
so  clearly  and  sweetly  that 
it  seemed  as  if  he  were  re- 
peating to  these  two  gray- 
haired  exiles  the  name  of 
their  homeland.     But  there 
was  a  sweeter  sound  than 
that  in  the  quiet  room. 

It  was  the  sound  of  the 
prayer  which  begins,  what- 
ever language  it  uses,  with 


the  name  of  that  Unseen  One  who  rules 
over  life's  chances,  and  pities  its  discords, 
and  tunes  it  back  again  into  harmony. 
Yes,  this  prayer  of  the  little  children  who 
are  only  learning  how  to  play  the  first 
notes  of  life's  music,  turns  to  the  great 
Master  musician  who  knows  it  all  and  who 
loves  to  bring  a  melody  out  of  every  in- 
strument that  He  has  made — and  it  seems 
to  lay  the  soul  in  His  hands  to  play  upon 
as  He  will  —  while  it  calls  Him,  Our 
Father: 

Some  day,  perhaps,  you  will  go  to  the 

busy  place  where   Bytown  used  to   be; 

and  if  you  do,  you  must  take  the  street 

by  the  river  to  the  small  wooden  church 

of  St.  James.     It  stands  on  the  spot  where 

there  was    once  a  cabin   with    a    curved 

roof.    There  is  a  gilt  cross  on  the  top  of 

the   church.     The  door  is  usually  open, 

and  the  interior  is  quite  gay  with  vases  of 

china    and   brass,  and   paper    flowers   of 

many  colors;  but  if  you  go 

through  to   the  sacristy  at 

the  rear,  you  will  see  a  1  »r<  >wn 

y  violin  hanging  on  the  wall. 

Pere    Baptiste,    if    he    is 

there,  will  take  it  down  and 

a  show  it  to  you.      He  calls  it 

a  remarkable  instrument — 

of   the   best,    of  the    most 

sweet. 

But  he  will  not  let  any 
one  play  upon  it.  He  says 
it  is  a  relic. 
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THE    BOY    IN    THE    GATE-HOUSE 

NTIL  his  ninth  year  the  boy 
about  whom  this  story  is 
written  lived  in  a  house 
which  looked  upon  the 
square  of  a  county  town. 
The  house  had  once  formed 
part  of  a  large  religious  building,  and  the 
boy's  bedroom  had  a  high  groined  roof,  and 
on  the  capstone  an  angel  carved,  with  out- 
spread wings.  Every  night  the  boy  wound 
up  his  prayers  with  this  verse,  which  his 
grandmother  had  taught  him  : 

Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 
Bless  the  bed  that  I  lie  on. 
Four  corners  to  my  bed, 
Four  angels  round  my  head; 
One  to  watch  and  one  to  pray, 
Two  to  bear  my  soul  away. 

Then  he  would  look  up  to  the  angel  and 
say  :  "  Only  Luke  is  with  me."  His  head 
was  full  of  queer  texts  and  beliefs.  He 
supposed  the  three  other  angels  to  be  al- 
ways waiting  in  the  next  room,  ready  to 
bear  away  the  soul  of  his  grandmother 
(who  was  bedridden),  and  that  he  had 
Luke  for  an  angel  because  he  was  called 
Theophilus,  after  the  friend  for  whom  St. 
Luke  had  written  his  Gospel  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Holy  Apostles.  His  name  in  full 
was  Theophilus  John  Raymond,  but  peo- 
ple called  him  Taffy. 

Of  his  parents'  circumstances  he  knew 
very  little,  except  that  they  were  poor,  and 
that  his  father  was  a  clergyman  attached  to 
the  parish  church.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Reverend  Samuel  Raymond  was  senior 
curate  there,  with  a  stipend  of  ninety-five 
pounds  a  year.  Born  at  Tewkesbury,  the 
son  of  a  miller,  he  had  won  his  way  to  a 
servitorship  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ;  and 
somehow,  in  the  course  of  one  Long  Va- 
cation, had  found  money  for  travelling  ex- 
penses to  join  a  reading  party  under  the 
Junior  Censor.  The  party  spent  six  sum- 
mer weeks  at  a  farm-house  near  Honiton, 


in  Devon.  The  farm  belonged  to  an  in- 
valid widow  named  Venning,  who  let  it  be 
managed  by  her  daughter  Humility  and 
two  paid  laborers,  while  she  herself  sat  by 
the  window  in  her  kitchen  parlor,  busied 
incessantly  with  lace-work,  of  that  beauti- 
ful kind  for  which  Honiton  is  famous. 

He  was  an  unassuming  youth  ;  and,  al- 
though in  those  days  servitors  were  no 
longer  called  upon  to  black  the  boots  of 
richer  undergraduates,  the  widow  and  her 
daughter  soon  divined  that  he  was  lowlier 
than  the  others,  and  his  position  an  awk- 
ward one,  and  were  kind  to  him  in  small 
ways,  and  grew  to  like  him.  Next  year, 
at  their  invitation,  he  travelled  down  to 
Honiton  alone,  with  a  box  of  books  ;  and, 
at  twenty-two,  having  taken  his  degree,  he 
paid  them  a  third  visit,  and  asked  Humil- 
ity to  be  his  wife.  At  twenty-four,  soon 
after  his  admission  to  deacon's  orders,  they 
were  married.  The  widow  sold  the  small 
farm,  with  its  stock,  and  followed,  to  live 
with  them  in  the  friary  gate-house  ;  this 
having  been  part  of  Humility's  bargain 
with  her  lover,  if  the  word  can  be  used  of 
a  pact  between  two  hearts  so  fond. 

About  ten  years  had  gone  since  these 
things  happened,  and  their  child  Taffy  was 
now  past  his  eighth  birthday. 

It  seemed  to  him  that,  as  far  back  as  he 
could  remember,  his  mother  and  grand- 
mother had  been  making  lace  continually. 
At  night,  when  his  mother  took  the  candle 
away  with  her  and  left  him  alone  in  the 
dark,  he  was  not  afraid  ;  for,  by  closing 
his  eyes,  he  could  always  see  the  two 
women  quite  plainly  ;  and  always  he  saw 
them  at  work,  each  with  a  pillow  on  her 
lap,  and  the  lace  upon  it  growing,  growing, 
until  the  pins  and  bobbins  wove  a  pattern 
that  was  a  dream,  and  he  slept.  He  could 
not  tell  what  became  of  all  the  lace,  though 
he  had  a  collar  of  it,  which  he  wore  to 
church  on  Sundays,  and  his  mother  had 
once  shown  him  a  parcel  of  it,  wrapped 
in  tissue-paper,  and  told  him  it  was  his 
christening  robe. 

His  father  was  always  reading,  except 
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on  Sundays,  when  he  preached  sermons.  In 
his  thoughts,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  Taffy 
associated  his  father*with  a  great  pile  of 
books  ;  but  the  tenth  time  with  something 
totally  different.  One  summer — it  was  in 
his  sixth  year — they  had  all  gone  on  a  hol- 
iday to  Tewkesbury,  his  father's  old  home  ; 
and  he  recalled  quite  clearly  the  close  of  a 
warm  afternoon  which  he  and  his  mother 
had  spent  there  in  a  green  meadow  beyond 
the  abbey  church.  She  had  brought  out  a 
basket  and  cushion,  and  sat  sewing,  while 
Taffy  played  about  and  watched  the  hay- 
makers at  their  work.  Behind  them,  with- 
in the  great  church,  the  organ  was  sound- 
ing ;  but  by  and  by  it  stopped,  and  a  door 
opened  in  the  abbey  wall,  and  his  father 
came  across  the  meadow  toward  them, 
with  his  surplice  on  his  arm.  And  then 
Humility  unpacked  the  basket  and  pro- 
duced a  kettle,  a  spirit-lamp,  and  a  host 
of  things  good  to  eat.  The  boy  thought 
the  whole  adventure  splendid.  When  tea 
was  done,  he  sprang  up  with  one  of  those 
absurd  notions  which  come  into  children's 
heads  : 

"Now  let's  feed  the  poultry,"  he  cried, 
and  flung  his  last  scrap  of  bun  three  feet 
in  air  toward  the  gilt  weather-cock  on 
the  abbey  tower.  While  they  laughed, 
"  Father,  how  tall  is  the  tower?  "  he  de- 
manded. 

"  A  hundred  and  thirty- two  feet,  my 
boy,  from  ground  to  battlements." 

"  What  are  battlements?  " 

He  was  told. 

"  But  people  don't  fight  here,"  he  ob- 
jected. 

Then  his  father  told  of  a  battle  fought 
in  the  very  meadow  in  which  they  were 
sitting ;  of  soldiers  at  bay  with  their  backs 
to  the  abbey  wall ;  of  crowds  that  ran 
screaming  into  the  church ;  of  others 
chased  down  Mill  Street  and  drowned ; 
of  others  killed  by  the  Town  Cross;  and 
how — people  said  in  the  upper  room  of  a 
house  still  standing  in  the  High  Street — a 
boy  prince  had  been  stabbed. 

Humility  laid  a  hand  on  his  arm. 

"  He'll  be  dreaming  of  all  this.  Tell 
him  it  was  a  long  time  ago,  and  that  these 
things  don't  happen  now." 

But  her  husband  was  looking  up  at  the 
tower. 

"  See  it  now  with  the  light  upon  it !  "  he 
went  on.  "  And  it  has  seen  it  all.  Eight 
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hundred  years  of  heaven's  storms  and 
man's  madness,  and  still  foursquare  and 
as  beautiful  now  as  when  the  old  masons 
took  down  their  scaffolding.  When  I 
was  a  boy " 

He  broke  off  suddenly.  "  Lord,  make 
men  as  towers,"  he  added,  quietly,  after 
awhile,  and  nobody  spoke  for  many  min- 
utes. 

To  Taffy  this  had  seemed  a  very  queer 
saying;  about  as  queer  as  that  other  one 
about  "  men  as  trees  walking."  Somehow 
— he  could  not  say  why — he  had  never 
asked  any  questions  about  it.  But  many 
times  he  had  perched  himself  on  a  flat  tomb- 
stone under  the  church  tower  at  home, 
and  tilted  his  head  back  and  stared  up 
at  the  courses  and  pinnacles,  wondering 
what  his  father  could  have  meant,  and 
how  a  man  could  possibly  be  like  a  tow- 
er. It  ended  in  this — that  whenever  he 
dreamed  about  his  father,  these  two  tow- 
ers, or  a  tower  which  was  more  or  less  a 
combination  of  both,  would  get  mixed  up 
with  the  dream  as  well. 

The  gate-house  contained  a  sitting- 
room  and  three  bedrooms  (one  hardly 
bigger  than  a  box-cupboard) ;  but  a  build- 
ing adjoined  it  which  had  been  the  old 
Franciscans'  refectory,  though  now  it  was 
divided  by  common  planking  into  two 
floors,  the  lower  serving  for  a  feoffee 
office,  while  the  upper  was  supposed  to 
be  a  muniment-room,  in  charge  of  the 
feoffees'  clerk.  The  clerk  used  it  for 
drying  his  garden-seeds  and  onions,  and 
spread  his  hoarding  apples  to  ripen  on 
the  floor.  So  when  Taffy  grew  to  need 
a  room  of  his  own,  and  his  father's  books 
to  cumber  the  very  stairs  of  the  gate- 
house, the  money  which  Humility  and 
her  mother  made  by  their  lace-work,  and 
which  arrived  always  by  post,  came  very 
handy  for  the  rent  which  the  clerk  asked 
for  his  upper  chamber. 

Carpenters  appeared  and  partitioned  it 
off  into  two  rooms,  communicating  with 
the  gate-house  by  a  narrow  door-way 
pierced  in  the  wall.  All  this,  whilst  it 
was  doing,  interested  Taffy  mightily  ;  and 
he  announced  his  intention  of  being  a 
carpenter  one  of  these  days. 

"  I  hope,"  said  Humility,  "  you  will 
look  higher,  and  be  a  preacher  of  God's 
Word,  like  your  father." 
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His  father  frowned  at  this  and  said: 
"  Jesus  ( !hrist  was  both." 

Taffy  compromised:  "Perhaps  I'll 
make  pulpits." 

I'h  is  was  how  he  came  to  have  a  bed- 
room with  a  vaulted  roof  and  a  window 
that  reached  down  below  the  floor. 


II 


MUSIC    IN    THE    TOWN    SQUARE 

| HIS  window  looked  upon 
the  town  square,  and  across 
it  to  the  mayoralty.  The 
square  had  once  been  the 
Franciscans'  burial-ground, 
and  was  really  no  square 
at  all,  but  a  semicircle.  The  townspeople 
called  it  Mount  Folly.  The  chord  of  the 
arc  was  formed  by  a  large  Assize  Hall,  with 
a  broad  flight  of  granite  steps,  and  a  cannon 
planted  on  either  side  of  the  steps.  The 
children  used  to  climb  about  these  cannons, 
and  Taffy  had  picked  out  his  first  letters 
from  the  words  Sevastopol  and  Russian 
Trophy,  painted  in  white  on  their  lead- 
er dored  carriages. 

Below  the  Assize  Hall  an  open  gravelled 
space  sloped  gently  down  to  a  line  of  iron 
railings  and  another  flight  of  granite  steps 
leading  into  the  main  street.  The  street 
curved  uphill  around  the  base  of  this  open 
ground,  and  came  level  with  it  just  in  front 
of  the  mayoralty,  a  tall  stuccoed  building 
where  the  public  balls  were  given,  and  the 
judges  had  their  lodgings  in  assize  time, 
and  the  colonel  his  quarters  during  the 
militia  training. 

Fine  shows  passed  under  Taffy's  win- 
dew.  Twice  a  year  came  the  judges, 
the  sheriff  in  uniform  and  his  chap- 
lam,  and  his  coach,  and  his  coachman  and 
lackeys  in  powder  and  plush  and  silk  stock- 
ings, white  or  flesh-colored  ;  and  the  bar- 
risters witli  their  wigs,  and  the  javelin  men 
and  silver  trumpets.  Every  spring,  too, 
tin-  Royal  Rangers  Militia  came  up  for 
training.  Suddenly,  one  morning,  in  the 
height  of  the  bird-nesting  season,  the 
street  would  swarm  with  countrymen 
tramping  up  to  the  barracks  on  the  hill, 
and  back  with  bundles  of  clothes  and  un- 
blackened  boots  dangling.  For  the  next 
six  weeks  the  town  would  be  full  of  bugle 


calls,  and  brazen  music,  and  companies 
marching  and  parading  in  suits  of  invisible 
green,  and  clanking  officers  in  black,  with 
little  round  forage  caps,  and  silver  badges 
on  their  side-belts  ;  and,  toward  evening, 
with  men  lounging  and  smoking,  or  wash- 
ing themselves  in  public  before  the  doors 
of  their  billets. 

Usually,  too,  Whitsun  Fair  fell  at  the 
height  of  the  militia  training  ;  and  then, 
for  two  days,  booths  and  caravans,  sweet- 
standings  and  shooting-galleries  lined  the 
main  street,  and  Taffy  went  out  with  a 
shilling  in  his  pocket  to  enjoy  himself.  But 
the  bigger  shows  — the  menagerie,  the 
marionettes,  and  the  travelling  theatre 
Royal — were  pitched  on  Mount  Folly,  just 
under  his  window.  Sometimes  the  theatre 
would  stay  for  a  week  or  two  after  the  fair 
was  over,  until  even  the  boy  grew  tired  of 
the  naphtha-lamps  and  the  voices  of  the 
tragedians,  and  the  cornet  wheezing  under 
canvas,  and  began  to  long  for  the  time 
when  they  would  leave  the  square  open  for 
the  boys  to  come  and  play  at  prisoner's 
base  in  the  dusk. 

One  evening,  a  fortnight  before  Whitsun 
Fair,  he  had  taken  his  book  to  the  open 
window,  and  sat  there  with  it.  Every 
night  he  had  to  learn  a  text  which  he  re- 
peated next  morning  to  his  mother.  Al- 
ready, across  the  square,  the  mayoralty 
house  was  brightly  lit,  and  the  bandsmen 
had  begun  to  arrange  their  stands  and 
music  before  it ;  for  the  colonel  was  re- 
ceiving company.  Every  now  and  then  a 
carriage  arrived,  and  set  down  its  guests. 

After  awhile  Taffy  looked  up  and  saw 
two  people  crossing  the  square — an  old 
man  and  a  little  girl.  He  recognized 
them,  having  seen  them  together  in 
church  the  day  before,  when  his  father 
had  preached  the  sermon.  The  old  man 
wore  a  rusty  n'lk  hat,  cocked  a  little  to  one 
side,  a  high  stock  collar,  black  cutaway 
coat,  breeches  and  gaiters  of  gray  cord. 
He  stooped  as  he  walked,  with  his  hands 
behind  him  and  his  walking-stick  dangling 
like  a  tail  a  very  positive  old  fellow,  to 
look  at.  The  girl's  (ace  Taffy  could  not 
see  ;  it  was  hidden  by  the  brim  of  her 
Leghorn  hat. 

The  pair  passed 
dow.      Taffy  heard 


close  under  the  win- 

a  knock  at  the  door 
below,  and  ran  to  the  head  of  the  stairs. 
Down   in    the    passage    his    mother    was 
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talking  to  the  old  man,  who  turned  to  the 
girl  and  told  her  to  wait  outside. 

"  But  let  her  come  in  and  sit  down," 
urged  Humility. 

"No,  ma'am;  I  know  my  mind.  I 
want  one  hour  with  your  husband." 

Taffy  heard  the  door  shut,  and  went 
back  to  his  window-seat. 

The  little  girl  had  climbed  the  cannon 
opposite,  and  sat  there  dangling  her  feet 
and  eying  the  house. 

"  Boy, 7  said  she,  "  what  a  funny  win- 
dow-seat you've  got  !  I  can  see  your 
legs  under  it." 

"  That's  because  the  window  reaches 
down  to  the  floor,  and  the  bench  is  fixed 
across  by  the  transom  here." 

"  What's  your  name?  " 

"  Theophilus  ;  but  they  call  me  Taffy." 

"Why?  " 

"  Father  says  it's  an  imperfect  example 
of  Grimm's  Law." 

"  Oh  !  Then,  I  suppose  you're  quite 
the  gentleman.      My  name's  Honoria." 

"  Is  that  your  father  downstairs?  " 

"  Bless  the  boy !  What  age  d'  you 
take  me  for?  He's  my  grandfather.  He's 
asking  your  father  about  his  soul.  He 
wants  to  be  saved,  and  says  if  he's  not 
saved  before  next  Lady-day,  he'll  know 
the  reason  why.  What  are  you  doing 
up  there?  " 

"  Reading." 

"  Reading  what?  " 

"The  Bible." 

"  But,  I  say,  can  you  really  ?  " 

"  You  listen."  Taffy  rested  the  big 
Bible  on  the  window-frame ;  it  just  had 
room  to  lie  open,  between  the  two  mul- 
lions — "  Now  when  they  had  gone  through- 
out Phrygia  and  Galatia,  and  were  forbid- 
den of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  preach  the  word 
in  Asia,  after  they  were  come  to  Mysia  they 
assayed  to  go  into  Bithynia ;  but  the  Spirit 
suffered  them  not.  And  they,  passing  by 
Mysia,  came  down  to  Troas.  And  a  vision 
appeared  to  Paul  in  the  night.      .      .      ." 

"  I  don't  wonder  at  it.  Did  you  ever 
have  the  whooping-cough?  " 

"  Not  yet." 

"  I've  had  it  all  the  winter.  That's 
why  I'm  not  allowed  in  to  play  with  you. 
Listen!" 

She  coughed  twice,  and  wound  up  with 
a  terrific  whoop. 

"  Now,  if  you'd  only  put  on  your  night- 


shirt and  preach,  I'd  be  the  congregation 
and  interrupt  you  with  coughing." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Taffy,  "let's  do  it." 

"No;  you  didn't  suggest  it.  1  hate 
boys  who  have  to  be  told." 

Taffy  was  huffed  and  pretended  to  re- 
turn to  his  book.  By  and  by  she  called 
up  to  him: 

"  Tell  me  what's  written  on  this  gun  of 
vours?  " 

"  Sevastopol — that's  a  Russian  town. 
The  English  took  it  by  storm." 

"  What!   the  soldiers  over  there?  " 

"  No,  they're  only  bandsmen;  and 
they're  too  young.  But  I  expect  the 
Colonel  was  there.  He's  upstairs  in  the 
mayoralty,  dining.  He's  quite  an  old 
man,  but  I've  heard  father  say  he  was  as 
brave  as  a  lion  when  the  fighting  hap- 
pened." 

The  girl  climbed  off  the  gun. 

"  I'm  going  to  have  a  look  at  him,"  she 
said;  and  turning  her  back  on  Taffy,  she 
sauntered  off  across  the  square,  just  as 
the  band  struck  up  the  first  note  of  the 
overture  from  "  Semiramide."  A  waltz  of 
Strauss  followed,  and  then  came  a  cornet 
solo  by  the  bandmaster,  and  a  melody  of 
old  English  tunes — to  all  of  these  Taffy 
listened.  It  had  fallen  too  dark  to  read, 
and  the  boy  was  always  sensitive  to  music. 
Often  when  he  played  alone,  broken 
phrases  and  scraps  of  remembered  tunes 
came  into  his  head  and  repeated  them- 
selves over  and  over.  Then  he  would 
drop  his  game  and  wander  about  rest- 
lessly, trying  to  fix  and  complete  the 
melody ;  and  somehow  in  the  process  the 
melody  always  became  a  story,  or  so  like 
a  story  that  he  never  knew  the  difference. 
Sometimes  his  uneasiness  lasted  for  days 
together.  But  when  the  story  came  com- 
plete at  last — and  this  always  sprang  on 
him  quite  suddenly — he  wanted  to  caper 
and  fling  his  arms  about  and  sing  aloud; 
and  did  so,  if  nobody  happened  to  be 
looking. 

The  bandmaster,  too.  had  music,  and  a 
reputation  for  imparting  it.  Famous 
mental  bands  contained  pupils  of  his  . 
his  old  pupils,  when  they  met.  usually  told 
each  other  stories  of  his  atrocious  temper. 
But  he  kept  his  temper  to-night,  iov  his 
youngsters  were  playing  well,  and  the 
small  crowd  standing  quiet. 

The    English    melodies    had    scarcely 
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closed  with  "  Come,  lassies  and  lads," 
when  across  in  the  mayoralty  a  blind  was 
drawn,  and  a  window  thrown  open,  and 
Taffy  saw  the  warm  room  within,  and  the 
officers  and  ladies  standing  with  glasses 
in  their  hands.  The  Colonel  was  giving 
the  one  toast  of  the  evening  : 

"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — The  Queen!  " 

The  adjutant  leaned  out  and  lifted  his 
hand  for  signal,  and  the  band  crashed  out 
with  the  National  Anthem.  Then  there 
was  silence  for  a  minute.  The  window 
remained  open.  Taffy  still  caught  glimpses 
of  jewels  and  uniforms,  and  white  necks 
bending,  and  men  leaning  back  in  their 
chairs,  with  their  mess-jackets  open,  and 
the  candle-light  flashing  on  their  shirt- 
fronts.  Below,  in  the  dark  street,  the 
bandmaster  trimmed  the  lamp  by  his 
music-stand.  In  the  rays  of  it  he  drew 
out  a  handkerchief  and  polished  the  keys 
of  his  cornet ;  then  passed  the  cornet  over 
to  his  left  hand,  took  up  his  baton,  and 
nodded. 

What  music  was  that,  stealing,  rippling 
across  the  square?  The  bandmaster  knew 
nothing  of  the  tale  of  Tannhauser,  but  was 
wishing  that  he  had  violins  at  his  beck, 
instead  of  stupid  flutes  and  reeds.  And 
Taffy  had  never  heard  so  much  as  the 
name  of  Tannhauser.  Of  the  meaning  of 
the  music  he  knew  nothing — nothing  be- 
yond its  wonder  and  terror.  But  after- 
ward he  made  a  tale  of  it  to  himself. 

In  the  tale  it  seemed  that  a  vine  shot  up 
and  climbed  on  the  shadows  of  the  warm 
night ;  and  the  shadows  climbed  with  it 
and  made  a  trellis  for  it  right  across  the 
sky.  The  vine  thrust  through  the  trellis 
faster  and  faster,  dividing,  throwing  out 
little  curls  and  tendrils;  then  leaves  and 
millions  of  leaves,  each  leaf  unfolding 
about  a  drop  of  dew,  which  trickled  and 
fell,  and  tinkled  like  a  bird's  song. 

The  beauty  and  scent  of  the  vine  dis- 
tr  issed  him.  He  wanted  to  cry  out,  lor  it 
was  hiding  the  sky.  Then  he  heard  the 
tramp  of  feet  in  the  distance,  and  knew 
that  they  threatened  the  vine,  and  with 
that  In-  wanted  to  Save  it.  but  the  feet 
came  nearer  and  nearer,  tramping  terribly. 
1  le  could  not  bear  it.  I  [e  ran  to  the 
Stairs,  Stole  down  them,  opened  the  front 
door  cautiously,  and  slipped  outside.  He 
was  half-way  across  the  square  before  it 
occurred  to  him  that  the  band  had  ceased 


to  play.  Then  he  wondered  why  he  had 
come,  but  he  did  not  go  back.  He  found 
Honoria  standing  a  little  apart  from  the 
crowd,  with  her  hands  clasped  behind  her, 
gazing  up  at  the  window  of  the  banquet- 
ing-room. 

She  did  not  see  him  at  once. 

"Stand  on  the  steps,  here,"  he  whis- 
pered, "then  you  can  see  him.  That's 
the  Colonel — the  man  at  the  end  of  the 
table,  with  the  big,  gray  mustache." 

He  touched  her  arm.  Sbe  sprang 
away  and  stamped  her  foot. 

"  Keep  off  with  you  !  Who  told  you 
— Oh  !  you  bad  boy!  " 

"Nobody.  I  thought  you  hated  boys 
who  wait  to  be  told." 

"  And  now  you'll  get  the  whooping- 
cough,  and  goodness  knows  what  will 
happen  to  you,  and  you  needn't  think  I'll 
be  sorry  !  " 

"  Who  wants  you  to  be  sorry?  As  for 
you,"  Taffy  went  on,  sturdily,  "  I  think 
your  grandfather  might  have  more  sense 
than  to  keep  you  waiting  out  here  in  the 
cold,  and  giving  your  cough  to  the  whole 
town  !  " 

"  Ha  !  you  do,  do  you?  " 

It  was  not  the  girl  who  said  this.  Taffy 
swung  round  and  saw  an  old  man  staring 
down  on  him.  There  was  just  light  enough 
to  reveal  that  he  had  very  formidable  gray 
eyes.     But  Taffy's  blood  was  up. 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  he  said,  and  wondered  at 
himself. 

"  Ha !  Does  your  father  whip  you 
sometimes?  " 

"  No,  sir." 

"  I  should,  if  you  were  my  boy.  I  be- 
lieve in  it.      Come,  Honoria!  " 

The  child  threw  a  glance  at  Taffy  as 
she  was  led  away.  He  could  not  be  sure 
whether  she  took  his  side  or-  her  grand- 
father's. 

That  night  he  had  a  very  queer  dream. 

His  grandmother  had  lost  her  lace- 
pillow,  and  after  searching  for  some  time, 
he  found  it  lying  out  in  the  square,  but 
the  pins  and  bobbins  were  darting  to  and 
fro  on  their  own  account,  at  an  incredible 
rate,  and  the  lace  as  they  made  it  turned 
into  a  singing  beanstalk,  and  rose  and 
threw  out  branches  all  over  the  sky.  Very 
soon  he  found  himself  climbing  among 
these  branches,  up  and  up,  until  he  came 
to  a   Palace,  which  was  really  the  Assize 
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Hall,  with  a  flight  of  steps  before  it,  and 
a  cannon  on  either  side  of  the  steps. 
Within  sat  a  giant,  asleep,  with  his  head 
on  the  table  and  his  face  hidden ;  but  his 
neck  bulged  at  the  back  just  like  the 
bandmaster's  during  a  cornet  solo.  A 
harp  stood  on  the  table.  Taffy  caught 
this  up,  and  was  stealing  downstairs  with 
it,  but  at  the  third  stair  the  harp — which 
had  Honoria's  head  and  face — began  to 
cough,  and  wound  up  with  a  whoop! 
This  woke  the  giant — he  turned  out  to  be 
Honoria's  grandfather — who  came  roar- 
ing after  him.  Glancing  down  below  as 
he  ran,  Taffy  saw  his  mother  and  the 
bandmaster  far  below  with  axes,  hacking 
at  the  foot  of  the  beanstalk.  He  tried  to 
call  out  and  prevent  them,  but  they  kept 
smiting.  And  the  worst  of  it  was,  that 
down  below,  too,  his  father  was  climbing 
into  a  pulpit,  quite  as  if  nothing  was  hap- 
pening. The  pulpit  grew  and  became  a 
tower,  and  his  father  kept  calling,  "Be  a 
tower!      Be  a  tower,  like  me!  " 

But  Taffy  couldn't  for  the  life  of  him 
see  how  to  manage  it.  The  beanstalk 
began  to  totter ;  he  felt  himself  falling, 
and  leapt  for  the  tower. 

And  awoke  in  his  bed  shuddering,  and, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  afraid  of  the 
dark.  He  would  have  called  for  his 
mother,  but  just  then  down  by  the  turret 
clock  in  Fore  Street  the  buglers  began  to 
sound  the  "  Last  Post,"  and  he  hugged 
himself  and  felt  that  the  world  he  knew 
was  still  about  him,  companionable  and 
kind. 

Twice  the  buglers  repeated  their  call, 
in  more  distant  streets,  each  time  more 
faintly;  and  the  last  flying  notes  carried 
him  into  sleep  again. 


Ill 


PASSENGERS    BY    JOBY'S    VAN 

JT  breakfast  next  morning  he 
saw  by  his  parent's  faces 
that  something  unusual  had 
happened.  Nothing  was 
said  to  him  about  it,  what- 
ever it  might  be.  But  once 
or  twice  after  this,  coming  into  the  parlor 
suddenly,  he  found  his  father  and  mother 
talking  low  and  earnestly  together  ;  and 


now  and   then   they  would   go  up  to  his 
grandmother's  room  and  talk. 

In  some  way  he  divined  that  there  was 
a  question  of  leaving  home.  But  the 
summer  passed  and  these  private  talks  be- 
came fewer.  Toward  August,  however, 
they  began  again;  and  by  and  by  his 
mother  told  him.  They  were  going  to  a 
parish  on  the  North  Coast,  right  away 
across  the  Duchy,  where  nis  father  had 
been  presented  to  a  living.  The  place 
had  an  odd  name — Nannizabuloe. 

"  And  it  is  lonely,"  said  Humility,  "  the 
most  of  it  sea  -  sand,  as  far  as  I  can 
hear." 

It  was  by  the  sea,  then  How  would 
they  get  there? 

"  Oh,  Joby's  van  will  take  us  most  of 
the  way." 

Of  all  the  vans  which  came  and  went 
in  the  Fore  Street,  none  could  compare 
for  romance  with  Joby's.  People  called 
it  the  Wreck  Ashore ;  but  its  real  name, 
"Vital  Spark,  J.  Job,  Proprietor,"  was 
painted  on  its  orange-colored  sides  in  let- 
ters of  vivid  blue,  a  blue  not  often  seen 
except  on  ships'  boats.  It  disappeared 
every  Tuesday  and  Saturday  over  the  hill 
and  into  a  mysterious  country,  from  which 
it  emerged  on  Mondays  and  Fridays,  with 
a  fine  flavor  of  the  sea  renewed  upon  it, 
and  upon  Joby.  No  other  driver  wore  a 
blue  guernsey,  or  rings  in  his  ears,  as  Joby 
did.  No  other  van  had  the  same  mode 
of  progressing  down  the  street  in  a  series 
of  short  tacks,  or  brought  such  a  crust  of 
brine  on  its  panes,  or  such  a  mixture  of 
mud  and  fine  sand  on  its  wheels,  or  min- 
gled scraps  of  dry  sea-weed  with  the  straw 
on  its  floor. 

"Will  there  be  ships?"   Taffy  asked. 

"  I  daresay  we  shall  see  a  few,  out  in 
the  distance.  It's  a  poor,  outlandish  place. 
It  hasn't  even  a  proper  church." 

"  If  there's  no   church,  father  can 
into  a  boat  and  preach  ;   just  like  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  you  know." 

"  Your  father  is  too  good  a  man  to 
mimic  the  Scriptures  in  any  such  way. 
There  is  a  church,  I  believe,  though  it's  a 
tumble-down  one.  Nobody  has  preached 
in  it  for  years.  But  Squire  Movie  may  do 
something  now.      He's  a  rich  man." 

"  Is  that  the  old  gentleman  who  came 
to  ask  father  about  his  soul?  " 

11  Yes  ;  he  says  no  preaching  ever  did 
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him  so  much  good  as  your  father's.  That's 
why  he  came  and  offered  the  living." 

"  But  he  can't  go  to  heaven  if  he'srich?" 

"  I  don't  know,  Taffy,  wherever  you 
pick  up  such  wicked  thoughts." 

"  Why,  it's  in  the  Bible." 

Humility  would  not  argue  about  it ;  but 
she  told  her  husband  that  night  what  the 
child  had  said. 

"My  dear,"  he  answered,  "the  boy 
must  think  of  these  things." 

"  But  he  ought  not  to  be  talking  disre- 
spectfully/' contended  she. 

One  Tuesday,  toward  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, Taffy  saw  his  father  off  by  Job's 
van  ;  anil  the  Friday  after,  walked  down 
with  his  mother  to  meet  him  on  his  return. 
Almost  at  once  the  household  began  to 
pack.  The  packing  went  on  for  a  week, 
in  the  midst  of  which  his  father  departed 
again,  a  wagon-load  of  books  and  furni- 
ture having  been  sent  forward  on  the 
road  that  same  morning.  Then  followed 
a  day  or  two,  during  which  Taffy  and  his 
mother  took  their  meals  at  the  window- 
seal,  sitting  on  corded  boxes  ;  and  an 
evening,  when  he  went  out  to  the  cannon 
in  the  square,  and  around  the  little  back 
garden,  saying  good-by  to  the  fixtures 
and  the  few  odds  and  ends  which  were  to 
be  left  behind — the  tool-shed  (Crusoe's 
hut,  Cave  of  Adullam,  and  treasury  of  the 
Forty  Thieves),  the  stun  led  sycamore- 
tree,  which  he  had  climbed  at  different 
times  as  Zacchaeus,  All  Baba,  and  Man 
Friday  with  the  bear  behind  him  ;  the 
clothes'  prop,  which,  on  the  strength  of 
its  I  >rked  tail,  had  so  often  played  Dragon 
to  his  St.  George.  When  he  returned  to  the 
empty  house,  he  found  his  mother  in  the 

Lge.  She  had  been  lor  a' walk  alone. 
The  candle  was  lit,  and  he  saw  she  had 
been  crying.  This  told  him  where  she  had 
been  ;  for,  although  he  remembered  noth- 
ing about  it,  he  knew  he  had  once  pos- 
ed a  small  sister,  who  lived  with  them 
less  than  two  months.  lie  had,  as  a  rule, 
very  definite  notions  of  death  and  the 
grave  ;  but  he  never  thought  of  her  as  dead 
and  buried,  partly  be<  ause  his  mother  would 

r  allow  him  to  go  with  her  to  the 
cemetery,  and  partly  because  of  a  picture 
in  a  certain  book  of  his,  called  "  Child's 
Play."  It  represented  a  little  girl  wading 
ai  ross  a  pool  among  water-lilies.    She  wore 


a  white  nightdress,  kilted  above  her  knees, 
and  a  dark  cloak,  which  dragged  behind 
in  the  water.  She  let  it  trail,  while  she 
held  up  a  hand  to  cover  one  of  her  eyes. 
Above  her  were  trees  and  an  owl,  and  a 
star  shining  under  the  topmost  branch  ; 
and  on  the  opposite  page  this  verse  : 

I   have  a  little  sister, 

They  call  her  Peep-] 
Shi  through  the  waters, 

1  )eep,  deep,  deep  ; 
Six-  climbs  up  the  mountains, 

I  ligh,  high,  high  ; 
This  poor  little  creature 

She  has  but  one  eye. 

For  years  Taffy  believed  that  this  was 
his  little  sister,  one-eyed,  and  always  wan- 
dering ;  and  that  his  mother  went  out  in 
the  dusk  to  persuade  her  to  return  ;  but 
she  never  would. 

When  he  woke  next  morning  his 
mother  was  in  the  room  ;  and  while  he 
washed  and  dressed  she  folded  his  bed- 
clothes and  carried  them  down  to 
which  stood  by  the  door,  with  horses  al- 
ready harnessed.  It  drove  away  soon 
after.  He  found  breakfast  laid  on  the 
window-seat.  A  neighbor  had  lent  the 
crock*  ry,  and  Taffy  was  much  taken  with 
the  pattern  on  the  cups  and  saucers.  He 
wanted  to  run  round  again  and  repeat  his 
good-byes  to  the  house,  but  there  was  no 
time.  By  and  by  the  door  opened,  and 
two  men,  neighbors  of  theirs,  entered  with 
an  invalid's  litter  ;  and.  I  Iumility  directing, 
brought  down  old  Mrs.  Venning.  She 
wore  the  corner  of  a  Paisley  shawl  over 
her  white  cap,  and  carried  a  nosegay  of 
flowers  in  place  of  her  lace-pillow  ;  but 
otherwise  looked  much  as  usual. 

"  Quite  the  traveller,  you  see  !  "  she 
cried  gayly  to  Taffy. 

Then  the  woman  who  had  lent  the 
breakfast-ware  came  running  to  say  that 
Job  was  getting  impatient.  Humility 
handed  the  door-key  to  her,  and  so  the 
little  procession  passed  out.  and  down 
acros>  Mount  Folly. 

Job  had  drawn  Ins  van  up  close  to 
granite  steps.  They  were  the  only  pas- 
sengers, it  seemed.  The  invalid  was 
hoisted  in.  and  laid  with  her  couch  across 
the  seats,  so  that  her  shoulders  rested 
against  one  side  of  the  van  and  her  feet 
against  the  other.  Humility  climbed  in 
after  her  ;  but  Taffy,  to  his  joy,  was  given 
a  seat  outside  on  the  box. 
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"  C'k  !  " — they  were  off. 

As  they  crawled  up  the  street  a  few 
townspeople  paused  on  the  pavement  and 
waved  farewells.  At  the  top  of  the  town 
they  overtook  three  sailor-boys,  with  bun- 
dles, who  climbed  up  and  perched  them- 
selves a-top  of  the  van,  on  the  luggage. 

On  they  went  again.  There  were  two 
horses — a  roan  and  a  gray.  Taffy  had 
never  before  looked  down  on  the  back  of  a 
horse,  and  Job's  horses  astonished  him  ; 
they  were  so  broad  behind,  and  so  narrow 
at  the  shoulders.  He  wanted  to  ask  if  the 
shape  were  at  all  common,  but  felt  shy. 
He  stole  a  glance  at  the  silver  ring  in  Job's 
left  ear,  and  blushed  when  Job  turned  and 
caught  him. 

"  Here,  catch  hold  !  "  said  Job,  handing 
him  the  whip.  "  Only  you  mustn't  use  it 
too  fierce." 

"Thank  you." 

"  I  suppose  you'll  be  a  scholar,  like  your 
father?     Can  ee  spell?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Cipher?" 

"Yes." 

"  That's  more  than  I  can.  I  counts 
upon  my  fingers.  When  they  be  used  up, 
I  begins  upon  my  buttons.  I  ha'n't  got 
no  buttons — visible  that  is — 'pon  my  week- 
a-day  clothes  ;  so  I  keeps  the  long  sums 
for  Sundays,  and  adds  'em  up  and  down 
my  weskit  during  sermon.  Don't  tell  any 
person." 

"I  won't." 

"That's  right.  I  don't  want  it  known. 
Ever  see  a  gipsy?  " 

"Oh,  yes — often." 

"  Next  time  you  see  one  you'll  know 
why  he  wears  so  many  buttons.  You've 
a  lot  to  learn." 

The  van  zigzagged  down  one  hill  and 
up  another,  and  halted  at  a  turnpike. 
An  old  woman  in  a  pink  sun-bonnet  bus- 
tled out  and  handed  Job  a  pink  ticket.  A 
little  way  beyond  they  passed  the  angle  of 
a  mining  district,  with  four  or  five  engine- 
houses  high  up  like  castles  on  the  hill-side, 
and  rows  of  stamps  clattering  and  working 
up  and  down  like  ogres'  teeth.  Next  they 
came  to  a  church  town,  with  a  green  and  a 
heap  of  linen  spread  to  dry  (for  it  was 
Tuesday),  and  a  flock  of  geese  that  ran 
and  hissed  after  the  van,  until  Joby  took 
the  whip  and,  leaning  out,  looped  the  gan- 
der by  the  neck  and  pulled  him  along  in 


the  dust.  The  sailor-boys  shouted  with 
laughter  and  struck  up  a  song  about  a  fox 
and  a  goose,  which  lasted  all  the  way  up  a 
long  hill  and  brought  them  to  a  second 
turnpike,  on  the  edge  of  the  moors.  1  [ere 
lived  an  old  woman  in  a  blue  sun-bonnet  ; 
and  she  handed  Joby  a  yellow  ticket. 

"But  why  does  she  wear  a  blue  bonnet 
and  give  yellow  tickets?  "  Taffy  asked  as 
they  drove  on. 

Joby  considered  for  a  minute.  "Ah, 
you're  one  to  take  notice,  I  see.  That's 
right,  keep  your  eyes  skinned  when  you 
travel." 

Taffy  had  to  think  this  out.  The  coun- 
try was  changing  now.  They  had  left 
stubble  fields  and  hedges  behind,  and  be- 
fore them  the  granite  road  stretched  like  a 
white  ribbon,  with  moors  on  either  hand, 
dotted  with  peat-ricks  and  reedy  pools  and 
cropping  ponies,  and  rimmed  in  the  dis- 
tance with  clay-works  glistening  in  the 
sunny  weather. 

"  What  sort  of  place  is  Nannizabuloe?  " 

"  I  don't  go  on  there.  1  drop  you  at 
Indian  Queen's." 

"  But  what  sort  of  place  is  it?  " 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  folks  say  of  it : 

All  sea  and  san's, 

Out  of  the  world  and  into  St.  Ann's. 

That's  what  they  say,  and  if  I'm  wrong 
you  may  call  me  a  liar." 

"  And  Squire  Moyle  ?  "  Taffy  per- 
severed.    "What  kind  of  man  is  he?  " 

Joby  turned  and  eyed  him .  severely. 
"  Look  here,  sonny.  I  got  my  living  to 
get." 

This  silenced  Taffy  for  a  long  while, 
but  he  picked  up  his  courage  again  by 
decrees.  There  was  a  small  window  at 
his  back,  and  he  twisted  himself  round, 
and  nodded  to  his  mother  and  grand- 
mother inside  the  van.  He  could  not  hear 
what  they  answered,  for  the  sailor-boys 
were  singing  at  the  top  of  their  voices : 

1  will  sing  you  One,  0  ! 

What  is  your  ( hie,  0  ? 
Number  One  sits  all  alone,  and  ever  mor< 
be-e  so. 

"  They're  home 'pon  leave."  said  Joby. 
The  song  went  on  and  reached  Number 
Seven  : 

I  will  sing  you  Seven,  0  ! 
What  is  your  Seven.  O  ? 
Seven  be  seven  stars  in  the  ship  a-sailing  round 
in  Heaven,  O  ! 
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One  of  the  boys  leaned  from  the  roof 
and  twitched  Taffy  by  the  hair.  "  Hullo, 
nipper !  Did  you  ever  see  a  ship  of 
stars?  "  He  grinned  and  pulled  open 
his  sailor's  jumper  and  singlet;  and  there, 
on  his  naked  breast,  Taffy  saw  a  ship  tat- 
tooed, with  three  masts,  and  a  half-circle 
of  stars  above  it,  and  below  it  the  initials 
W.  P. 

"  D'ee  think  my  mother'll  know  me 
again?"  asked  the  boy,  and  the  other  two 
began  to  laugh. 

"  Yes,  I  think  so,"  said  Taffy,  gravely  ; 
which  made  them  laugh  more  than  ever. 

"  But  why  is  he  painted  like  that?  "  he 
asked  Joby,  as  they  took  up  their  song 
again. 

"  Ah,  you'll  larn  over  to  St.  Ann's,  be- 
ing one  to  notice  things."  The  nearer  he 
came  to  it,  the  more  mysterious  this  new 
home  of  Taffy's  seemed  to  grow.  By 
and  by  Humility  let  down  the  window 
and  lianded  out  a  pasty.  Joby  searched 
under  his  seat  and  found  a  pasty,  twice 
the  size  of  Taffy's,  in  a  nose-bag.  They 
ate  as  they  went.  Late  in  the  afternoon 
they  came  to  hedges  again,  and  at  length 
to  an  inn  ;  and  in  front  of  it  Taffy  spied 
his  father  waiting  with  a  farm-cart.  While 
Joby  baited  his  horses,  the  sailor-boys 
helped  to  lift  out  the  invalid  and  trans- 
ship the  luggage;  after  which  they  climbed 
on  the  roof  again,  and  were  jogged  away 
northward  in  the  dusk,  waving  their  caps 
and  singing. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  the 
inn  was  its  signboard.  This  bore  on  either 
side  the  picture  of  an  Indian  queen  and 
two  blackamoor  children,  all  with  striped 
parasols,  walking  together  across  a  desert. 
The  queen  on  one  side  wore  a  scarlet 
turban  and  a  blue  robe;  but  the  queen 
on  the  other  side  wore  a  blue  turban  and 
a  scarlet  robe.  Taffy  dodged  from  side 
to  side,  comparing  them,  and  had  not 
made  up  his  mind  which  he  liked  best 
when  Humility  called  him  indoors  to  tea. 

They  had  ham  and  eggs  with  their  lea, 
which  theytook  in  a  great  hurry;  and  then 
his  grandmother  was  lifted  into  the  cart  and 
laid  on  a  bed  of  clean  straw  beside  the 
boxes,  and  he  and  his  mother  clambered 
up  in  front.  So  they  started  again,  his 
father  walking  at  the  horse's  head. 

They  took  the  road  toward  the  sunset. 
As  the  dusk  fell   closer  around,  Mr.   Ray- 


mond lit  a  horn  lantern  and  carried  it  be- 
fore them.  The  rays  of  it  danced  and 
wheeled  upon  the  hedges  and  gorse 
bushes.  Taffy  began  to  feel  sleepy, 
though  it  was  long  before  his  usual  bed- 
time. The  air  seemed  to  weigh  his  eye- 
lids down.  Or  was  it  a  sound  lulling  him? 
He  looked  up  suddenly.  His  mother's 
arm  was  about  him.  Stars  Hashed  above, 
and  a  glimmer  fell  on  her  gentle  face — a 
dew  of  light,  as  it  were.  Her  dark  eves 
appeared  darker  than  usual  as  she  leaned 
and  drew  her  shawl  over  his  shoulder. 

Ahead,  the  rays  of  the  lantern  kept  up 
their  dance,  but  they  flared  now  and  again 
upon  stone  hedges  built  in  zigzag  layers, 
and  upon  unknown  feathery  bushes,  in- 
tensely green,  and  glistening  every  now 
and  then  like  metal. 

The  cart  jolted  and  the  lantern  swung 
to  a  soundless  tune  that  filled  the  night. 
When  Taffy  listened  it  ceased ;  when  he 
ceased  listening,  it  began  again. 

The  lantern  stopped  its  dance  and  stood 
still  over  a  ford  of  black  water.  The  cart 
splashed  into  it,  and  became  a  ship,  heav- 
ing and  lurching  over  a  soft,  irregular  floor 
that  returned  no  sound.  but  suddenly 
the  ship  became  a  cart  again,  and  stood 
still  before  a  house  with  a  narrow  garden- 
path  and  a  light  streaming  along  it  from 
an  open  door. 

His  father  lifted  him  down;  his  mol 
took  his  hand.  They  seemed  to  wade 
together  up  that  stream  of  light.  Then 
came  a  staircase  and  room  with  a  bed  in 
it.  which,  oddly  enough,  turned  out  to  be 
his  own.  He  stared  at  the  pink  roses  on 
the  curtains.  Yes ;  certainly  it  was  his 
own  bed.  And  satisfied  of  this,  he  nes- 
tled down  in  the  pillows  and  slept,  to  the 
long  cadence  of  the  sea. 


IV 


'nil-:   Ri  NX  inc.   s  wos 

E  awoke  to  find  the  sun  shin- 
ing in  at  his  window.  At 
first  he  wondered  what  had 
happened.  The  window 
seemed  to  be  in  the  ceiling, 
and  the  ceiling  sloped  down 
to  the  walls,  and  all  the  furniture  had  gone 
astray    into    wrong    positions.      Then    he 
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remembered,  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  drew 
the  blind. 

He  saw  a  blue  line  of  sea,  so  clearly 
drawn  that  the  horizon  might  have  been 
a  string  stretched  from  the  corner  eaves 
to  the  snow-white  light-house  standing  on 
the  farthest  spit  of  land  ;  blue  sea  and 
yellow  sand  curving  round  it,  with  a  white 
edge  of  breakers ;  inshore,  the  sand  rising 
to  a  cliff  ridged  with  grassy  hummocks; 
farther  inshore,  the  hummocks  united  and 
rolling  away  up  to  inland  downs,  but 
broken  here  and  there  on  their  way  with 
scars  of  sand ;  over  all,  white  gulls  wheel- 
ing. He  could  hear  the  nearest  ones 
mewing  as  they  sailed  over  the  house. 

Taffy  had  seen  the  sea  once  before,  at 
Dawlish,  on  the  journey  to  Tewkesbury ; 
and  again  on  the  way  home.  But  here  it 
was  bluer  altogether,  and  the  sands  were 
yellower.  Only  he  felt  disappointed  that  no 
ship  was  in  sight,  nor  any  dwelling  nearer 
than  the  light-house  and  the  two  or  three 
white  cottages  behind  it.  He  dressed  in 
a  hurry  and  said  his  prayers,  repeating  at 
the  close,  as  he  had  been  taught  to  do, 
the  first  and  last  verses  of  the  Morning 
Hymn  : 

Awake,  my  soul,  and  with  the  sun 

Thy  daily  stage  of  duty  run  ; 
Shake  off  dull  sloth,  and  joyful  rise 

To  pay  thy  morning  sacrifice. 

Praise  God,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow 
Praise  Him,  all  creatures  here  below  ; 

Praise  Him  above,  ye  heavenly  host, 
Praise  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

He  ran  downstairs.  In  this  queer  house 
the  stairs  led  right  down  into  the  kitchen. 
The  front  door,  too,  opened  into  the 
kitchen,  which  was  really  a  slate-paved 
hall,  with  a  long  table  set  between  the 
doorway  and  the  big  open  hearth.  The 
floor  was  always  strewn  with  sand  ;  there 
was  no  trouble  about  this,  for  the  wind 
blew  plenty  under  the  door. 

Taffy  found  the  table  laid,  and  his 
mother  busily  slicing  bread  for  his  bread 
and  milk.  He  begged  for  a  hot  cake 
from  the  hearth,  and  ran  out  of  doors  to 
eat  it.  Humility  lifted  the  latch  for  him, 
for  the  cake  was  so  hot  that  he  had  to 
pass  it  from  hand  to  hand. 

Outside,  the  wind  came  upon  him  with 
clap  on  the  shoulder,  quite  as  if  it  had 
been  a  comrade  waiting. 


Taffy  ran  down  the  path  and  out  upon 
the  sandy  hummocks,  setting  his  fate  to 
the  wind  and  the  roar  of  the  sea,  keeping 
his  head  low,  and  still  shifting  the  cake 
from  hand  to  hand.  Presently  he  fumbled 
and  dropped  it;  stooped  to  pick  it  up, 
but  saw  something  which  made  him  kneel 
and  peer  into  the  ground. 

The  whole  of  the  sand  was  moving; 
not  by  fits  and  starts,  but  constantly;  the 
tiny  particles  running  over  each  other  and 
drifting  in  and  out  of  the  rushes,  like  little 
creatures  in  a  dream.  While  he  looked, 
they  piled  an  embankment  against  the 
edge  of  his  cake.  He  picked  it  up,  ran 
forward  a  few  yards,  and  peered  again. 
Yes,  here  too;  here  and  yonder,  and  over 
every  inch  of  that  long  shore. 

He  ate  his  cake  and  climbed  to  the 
beach,  and  ran  along  it,  watching  the 
sandhoppers  that  skipped  from  under  his 
boots  at  every  step,  and  were  lost  on  the 
instant.  The  beach  here  was  moist  and 
firm.  He  pulled  off  his  boots  and  stock- 
ings, and  ran  on,  conning  his  footprints 
and  the  driblets  of  sand  split  ahead  from 
his  bare  toes.  By  and  by  he  came  to  the 
edge  of  the  surf.  The  strand  here  was 
glassy  wet,  and  each  curving  wave  sent 
a  shadow  flying  over  it,  and  came  after 
the  shadow,  thundering  and  hissing,  and 
chased  it  up  the  shore,  and  fell  back, 
leaving  for  a  second  or  two  an  edge  of 
delicate  froth  which  reminded  the  boy  of 
his  mother's  lace-work. 

He  began  a  sort  of  game  with  the 
waves,  choosing  one  station  after  another, 
and  challenging  them  to  catch  him  there. 
If  the  edge  of  froth  failed  to  reach  his 
toes,  he  won.  But  once  or  twice  the  water 
caught  him  fairly,  and  ran  rippling  over 
his  instep  and  about  his  ankles. 

He  was  deep  in  this  game  when  he 
heard  a  horn  blown  somewhere  high  on 
the  towans  behind  him. 

He  turned.  No  one  was  in  sight.  The 
house  lay  behind  the  sand-banks,  the  first 
ridge  hitting  even  its  chimney-smoke.  He 
gazed  along  the  beach,  where  the  per- 
petual haze  of  spray  seemed  to  have 
removed  the  light-house  to  a  vast  distance. 
A  sense  of  desolation  came  over  him  with 
a  rush,  and  with  something  between  a 
gasp  ami  a  sob,  he  turned  his  back  to  the 
sea  and  ran.  his  boots  dangling  from  his 
shoulders  by  their  knotted  laces. 
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He  pounded  up  the  first  slope  and 
looked  for  the  cottage.  No  sign  of  it  ! 
An  insane  fancy  seized  him.  These  silent 
moving  sands  were  after  him. 

He  was  panting  along  in  real  distress 
when  he  heard  the  baying  of  dogs,  and  at 
the  same  instant  from  the  top  of  a  hum- 
mock caught  sight  of  a  figure  outlined 
against  the  sky,  and  barely  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  away  ;  the  figure  of  a  girl  on  horse- 
back— a  small  girl  on  a  very  tall  horse. 

Just  as  Taffy  recognized  her,  she  turned 
her  horse,  walked  him  down  into  the  hol- 
low beyond,  and  disappeared.  Taffy  ran 
toward  the  spot,  gained  the  ridge  where 
she  had  been  standing,  and  looked  down. 

In  a  hollow  about  twenty  feet  deep  and 
perhaps  a  hundred  wide  were  gathered  a 
dozen  riders,  with  five  or  six  couples  of 
hounds,  and  two  or  three  dirty  terriers. 
Two  of  the  men  had  dismounted.  One 
of  these,  stripped  to  his  shirt  and  breeches, 
was  leaning  on  a  long-handled  spade  and 
laughing.  The  other — a  fellow  in  a  shabby 
scarlet  coat — held  up  what  Taffy  guessed 
to  be  a  fox,  though  it  seemed  a  very  small 
one.  It  was  bleeding.  The  hounds  yapped 
and  leapt  at,  and  fell  back  a-top  of  each 
other,  snarling,  while  the  Whip  grinned 
and  kept  them  at  bay.  A  knife  lay  be- 
tween his  wide-planted  feet,  and  a  visgy* 
close  behind  him  on  a  heap  of  disturbed 
sand. 

The  boy  came  on  them  from  the  east- 
ward, and  his  shadow  fell  across  the 
hollow. 

"Hullo  !  "  said  one  of  the  riders,  look- 
ing up.  It  was  Squire  Moyle  himself. 
"  Here's  the  new  Passon's  boy!  " 

All  the  riders  looked  up.  The  Whip 
looked  too,  and  turned  to  the  old  Squire 
with  a  wider  grin  than  before. 

11  Shall   I  christen  en,  maislcr?  " 

The  Squire  nodded.  Before  Taffy  knew 
what  it  meant,  the  man  was  climbing 
toward  him  with  a  grin,  clutching  the 
rush  bents  with  one  hand,  and  holding  out 
the  blood-dabbled  mask  with  the  other. 
The  child  turned  to  run,  but  a  hand 
clutched  his  ankle.  lb-  saw  the  man's 
open  mouth  and  yellow  teeth;  and,  chok- 
ing with  disgust  and  terror,  slung  his  boots 
at  them  with  all  his  small  forte  At  the 
same  instant  he  was  jerked  off  his  feet, 
the  edge  of  the  bank  crumbled  and  broke, 

*  Mattock. 


and  the  two  went  rolling  down  the  sandy 
slope  in  a  heap.  He  heard  shouts  of 
laughter,  caught  a  glimpse  of  blue  sky, 
felt  the  grip  of  fingers  on  his  throat,  and 
smelt  the  verminous  odor  of  the  dead 
cub,  as  the  Whip  thrust   the  bloody  mess 

ist  his  face  and  neck.     Then  the 
r<  laxed,  and — it  seemed  to  him,  amid  d 
silence — Taffy  sprang  to  his  feet,  spitting 
sand  and  fury. 

"You — you  devils!"  He  caught  up 
the  visgy  and  stood,  daring  all  to  come 
on.  "  You  devils  !  "  He  tottered  forward 
with  the  visgy  lifted — it  was  all  he  could 
manage — at  Squire  Moyle.  The  old  man 
let  out  an  oath,  and  the  curve  of  his  whip- 
thong  took  the  boy  across  the  eyes  and 
blinded  him  for  a  moment,  but  did  not 
stop  him.  The  gray  horse  swerved,  and 
half- wheeled,  exposing  his  flank.  In  an- 
other moment  there  would  have  been  mis- 
chief; but  the  Whip,  as  he  stood  wiping 
his  mouth,  saw  the  danger  and  ran  in. 
He  struck  the  visgy  out  of  the  child's 
grasp,  set  his  foot  on  it,  and  with  an  open- 
handed  cuff  sent  him  floundering  into  a 
sand-heap. 

"Nice  boy,  that!"  said  somebody, 
and  the  whole  company  laughed  as  they 
walked  their  horses  slowly  out  of  the  hol- 
low. 

They  passed  before  Taffy  in  a  blur  of 
tears;  and  the  last  rider  to  go  was  the 
small  girl,  Honoria,  on  her  tail  sorrel. 
She  moved  up  the  broad  shelving  path, 
but  reined  up,  just  within  sight,  turned  her 
horse,  and  came  slowly  back  to  him. 

"If  I  were  you,  I'd  go  home."  She 
pointed  in  its  direction. 

Taffy  brushed  the  back  of  his  hand 
across  his  eyes.  "  Go  away.  I  hate  you 
—  I  hate  you  all !  " 

She  eyed  him  while  she  smoothed  the 
sorrel's  mane  with  her  riding-switch. 

•  They  did  it  to  me  three  years  ago. 
when  1  was  six.  Grandfather  called  it 
•  entering '  m< 

Taffy  kept  his  eyes  sullenly  on  the 
ground.  Finding  that  he  would  not  an- 
swer, she  turned  her  horse  again  and  rode 
slowly  after  the  others.  Taffy  heard  the 
soft  footfalls  die  away,  and  when  he 
looked  up  she  had  vanished. 

He  picked  up  his  boots  and  started  in 
the  direction  to  which  she  had  pointed. 
Every  now  and  then  a  sob  shook  him.    By 
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and  by  the  chimneys  of  the  house  hove  in 
sight  among  the  ridges,  and  he  ran  toward 
it.  But  within  a  gunshot  of  the  white  gar- 
den-wall his  breast  swelled  suddenly  and 
he  flung  himself  on  the  ground  and  let 
the  big  tears  run.  They  made  little  pits 
in  the  moving  sand  ;  and  more  sand  drift- 
ed up  and  covered  them. 

"  Taffy  !  Taffy  !  Whatever  has  become 
of  the  child?  " 

His  mother  was  standing  by  the  gate 
in  her  print  frock.  He  scrambled  up  and 
ran  toward  her.  She  cried  out  at  the  sight 
of  him,  but  he  hid  his  blood-smeared  face 


against  her  skirts. 


V 


TAFFY    RINGS    THE    CHURCH-BELL 

HEY  were  in  the  church — 
Squire  Moyle,  Mr.  Ray- 
mond, and  Taffy  close  be- 
hind. The  two  men  were 
discussing  the  holes  in  the 
roof  and  other  dilapidations. 

"  One,  two,  three,"  the  Squire  counted. 
"  I'll  send  a  couple  of  men  with  tarpaulin 
and  rick-ropes.  That'll  tide  us  over  next 
Sunday,  unless  it  blows  hard." 

They  passed  up  three  steps  under  the 
belfry  arch.  Here  a  big  bell  rested  on 
the  flooring.  Its  rim  was  cracked,  but 
not  badly.  A  long  ladder  reached  up  into 
the  gloom. 

"What's  the  beam  like?"  the  Squire 
called  up  to  someone  aloft. 

"  Sound  as  a  bell,"  answered  a  voice. 

"  I  said  so.  We'll  have  en  hoisted  by 
Sunday.  I'll  send  a  wagon  over  to  Wheel 
Gooniver  for  a  tackle  and  winch.  Damme, 
up  there  !  Don't  keep  sheddin'  such  a 
muck  o'  dust  on  your  betters  !  " 

"  I  can't  help  no  other,  Squire  !  "  said 
the  voice  overhead;  "such  a  cauch  o' 
pilm  an'  twigs  an'  birds'  droppin's  !  If  I 
sneeze  I'm  a  lost  man." 

Taffy,  staring  up  as  well  as  he  could 
for  the  falling  rubbish,  could  just  spy  a 
white  smock  above  the  beam,  and  a  glint 
of  daylight  on  the  toe-scutes  of  two  dang- 
ling boots. 

"  I'll  dam  soon  make  you  help  it.  Is 
the  beam  sound?  " 

"  Ha'n't  I  told  'ee  so?  "  said  the  voice, 
querulously. 


"  Then  come  down  off  the  ladder,  you 
son  of  a ." 

"  Gently,  Squire  !  "  put  in  Mr.  Ray- 
mond. 

The  Squire  groaned.  "  There  I  go 
again — an'  in  the  House  of  God  itself  ! 
Oh  !  'tis  a  case  with  me  !  I've  a  heart  o' 
stone — a  heart  o'  stone."  He  turned  and 
brushed  his  rusty  hat  with  his  coat-cuff. 
Suddenly  he  faced  round  again.  "  Here, 
Bill  Udy,"  he  said  to  the  old  laborer  who 
had  just  come  down  the  ladder,  "  catch 
hold  of  my  hat  an'  carry  en  fore  to  porch. 
I  keep  forgettin'  I'm  in  church,  an'  then 
on  he  goes." 

The  building  stood  half  a  mile  from  the 
sea,  surrounded  by  the  rolling  to  wans  and 
rabbit  burrows,  and  a  few  lichen-spotted 
tombstones,  slanting  inland.  Early  in  the 
sixteenth  century  a  London  merchant  had 
been  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  below  Nan- 
nizabuloe  and  cast  ashore,  the  one  saved  out 
of  thirty.  He  asked  to  be  shown  a  church 
in  which  to  give  thanks  for  his  preserva- 
tion, and  the  people  led  him  to  a  ruin 
bedded  in  the  sands.  It  had  lain  since 
the  days  of  Arundel's  Rebellion.  The 
Londoner  vowed  to  build  a  new  church 
there  on  the  towans,  where  the  songs  of 
prayer  and  praise  should  mingle  with  the 
voice  of  the  waves  which  God  had  baffled 
for  him.  The  people  warned  him  of  the 
sand  ;  but  he  would  not  listen  to  reason. 
He  built  his  church — a  squat  perpendicu- 
lar building  of  two  aisles,  the  wider  di- 
vided into  nave  and  chancel  merely  by 
a  granite  step  in  the  flooring  ;  he  saw  it 
consecrated,  and  returned  to  his  home 
and  died.  And  the  church  steadily  de- 
cayed. He  had  mixed  his  mortar  with 
sea-sand.  The  stonework  oozed  brine, 
the  plaster  fell  piece-meal ;  the  blown  sand 
penetrated  like  water ;  the  foundations 
sank  a  foot  on  the  south  side,  and  the 
whole  structure  took  a  list  to  leeward. 
The  living  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Exeter,  and  from 
them,  in  1730^0  the  Movies.  Mr.  Ray- 
mond's predecessor  was  a  kinsman  of 
theirs  by  marriage,  a  pluralist,  who  lived 
and  died  at  the  other  end  of  the  Duchy. 
He  had  sent  curates  from  time  to  time  ; 
the  last  of  whom  was  dead,  three  years 
since,  of  solitude  and  drink.  But  he  ne\  er 
came  himself,  Squire  Movie  having  threat- 
ened to  set  the  dogs  on  him  if  ever  1:. 
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foot  in  Nannizabuloe  ;  for  there  had  been 
some  dispute  over  a  dowry.  The  result 
was  that  nobody  went  to  church,  though 
a  parson  from  the  next  parish  held  an  oc- 
casional service.  The  people  were  Wesley- 
an  Methodists  or  Bryan ites.  Each  sect 
had  its  own  chapel  in  the  fishing  village  of 
Ennis,  on  the  western  side  of  the  parish  ; 
and  the  Bryanites  a  second  one,  at  the  cross- 
roads behind  the  downs,  for  the  miners  and 
warreners  and  scattered  farm-folk. 


-ding — ding- 


ding. 


Ding — ding- 
It  was  Sunday  morning,  and  Taffy  was 
sounding  the  bell,  by  a  thin  rope  tied  to 
its  clapper. 

The  heavy  bell-rope  would  be  ready 
next  week  ;  but  Humility  must  first  con- 
trive a  woollen  binding  for  it,  to  prevent 
its  chafing  the  ringer's  hands. 

Out  on  the  towans  the  rabbits  heard 
the  sound,  and  ran  scampering.  Others, 
farther  away,  paused  in  their  feeding,  and 
listened  with  cocked  ears. 

/  ~)ing  ~  —ding — ding. 

Mr.  Raymond  stood  in  the  belfry  at 
the  boy's  elbow.  He  wore  his  surplice, 
and  held  his  prayer-book,  with  a  finger  be- 
tween the  pages.  Glancing  down  toward 
the  nave,  he  saw  Humility  sitting  in  the 
big  vicarage  pew — no  other  soul  in  church. 

He  took  the  cord  from  Taffy,  "  Run  to 
the  door,  and  see  if  anyone  is  coming." 

Taffy  ran,  and  after  a  minute  came 
back. 

"  There's  Squire  Moyle  coming  along 
the  path,  and  the  little  girl  with  him,  and 
s<  >me  servants  behind — five  or  six  of  them. 
Bill  Udy's  one." 

"  Nobody  else?  " 

"I  expect  the  people  don't  hear  the 
bell,"  said  Taffy.  "They  live  too  far 
away." 

"God  hears.  NTs,  and  God  sees  the 
lamp  is  lit." 

"Wh.it  lamp?"  Taffy  looked  up  at  his 
father's  face,  wondering. 

"All  towerscarrya  lamp  of  some  kind. 
For  what  else  are  they  built?  " 

It  was  exactly  the  tone  in  which  he  had 
spoken  that  afternoon  at  Tewkesbury 
about  men  being  like  towers.  Both  these 
rices  puzzled  the  boy  ;  and  vet  Taffy 
never  felt  so  near  to  understanding  him  as 
he  had  tlun.  and  did  again  now.  He  was 
shy  of  his  father,      lie  did  not  know  that 


his  father  was  just  as  shy  of  him.  He  be- 
gan to  ring  with  all  his  soul — ding — ding- 
ding,  ding-ding. 

The  old  Squire  entered  the  church, 
paused,  and  blew  his  nose  violently,  and, 
taking  Honoria  by  the  hand,  marched  her 
up  to  the  end  of  the  south  aisle.  The  door 
of  the  great  pew  was  shut  upon  them,  and 
they  disappeared.  Before  Honoria  van- 
ished, Taffy  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  gray  felt 
hat  with  pink  ribbons. 

The  servants  scattered,  and  found  seats 
in  the  body  of  the  church.  He  went  on 
ringing,  but  no  one  else  came.  After  a 
minute  or  two  Mr.  Raymond  signed  to 
him  to  stop  and  go  to  his  mother,  which 
he  did,  blushing  at  the  noise  of  his  shoes 
on  the  slate  pavement.  Mr.  Raymond 
followed,  walked  slowly  past,  and  entered 
the  reading-desk. 

"  When  the  wicked  man  turneth  away 
from  his  wickedness  that  he  hath  com- 
mitted, and  doeth  that  which  is  lawful  and 
right,  he  shall  save  his  soul  alive.    .    .    .  " 

Taffy  looked  toward  the  Squire's  pew. 
The  bald  top  of  the  Squire's  head  was  just 
visible  above  the  ledge.  He  looked  up  at 
his  mother,  but  her  eyes  were  fastened  on 
her  prayer-book.  He  felt — he  could  not 
help  it — that  they  were  all  gathered  to 
save  this  old  man's  soul,  and  that  every- 
body knew  it,  and  secretly  thought  it  a 
hopeless  case.  The  notion  dogged  him 
all  through  the  service,  and  for  many  Sun- 
days after.  Always  that  bald  head  above 
the  ledge,  and  his  father  and  the  congre- 
gation trying  to  call  down  salvation  on  it. 
lie  wondered  what  Honoria  thought, 
boxed  up  with  it,  and  able  to  see  its 
face. 

Mr.  Raymond  mounted  an  upper  pul- 
pit to  preach  his  sermon.  He  chose  his 
text  from  Saint  Matthew.  Chapter  vii., 
verses  26  and  27  : 

-  And  every  one  that  heareth  these  say- 
ings of  mine  and  doeth  them  not,  shall  be 
likened  unto  a  foolish  /nan  which  built  his 
house  upon  the  sand  ; 

"  And  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods 
came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and  heat  upon 
that  house  ;  and  it  fell ;  and  great  was  the 
fall  of  it r 

Taffy  never  followed  his  father's  ser- 
mons closely.  He  would  listen  to  a  sen- 
tence or  two,  now  and  again,  and  then 
let  his  wits  wander. 
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"  You  think  this  church  is  built  upon 
the  sands.  The  rain  has  come,  the  winds 
have  blown  and  beaten  on  it ;  the  foun- 
dations have  sunk,  and  it  leans  to  leeward. 
By  the  blessing  of  God  we  will 
shore  it  up,  and  upon  a  foundation  of 
rock.  Upon  what  rock,  you  ask?  .  .  . 
Upon  that  Rock  which  is  the  everlasting 
foundation  of  the  Church  spiritual.  .  .  . 
Hear  what  comfortable  words  our  Lord 
spake  to  Peter.  .  .  .  Our  foundation 
must  be  faith,  which  is  God's  continuing 
Presence  on  earth,  and  which  we  shall 
recognize  hereafter  as  God  Himself.  .  .  . 
Faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for, 
the  evidence  of  thingsnot  seen.  ...  In 
other  words,  it  is  the  rock  we  search  for. 
.  .  .  Draw  near  it,  and  you  will  know 
yourself  in  God's  very  shadow — the  shadow 
of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land. 
As  with  this  building,  so  with  you,  O  man, 
cowering  from  wrath,  as  these  walls  are 
cowering.     .     .     .  " 


The  benediction  was  pronounced,  the 
pew-door  opened,  and  the  old  man 
marched  down  the  aisle,  looking  neither 
to  right  nor  to  left,  with  his  jaw  set  like  a 
closed  gin.  Honoria  followed.  She  had 
not  so  much  as  a  glance  for  Taffy  ;  but 
in  passing  she  gazed  frankly  at  Humility, 
whom  she  had  not  seen  before. 

Humility  was  rather  ostentatiously 
cheerful  at  dinner  that  day  ;  a  sure  sign 
that  at  heart  she  was  disappointed.  She 
had  looked  for  a  bigger  congregation. 
Mrs.  Venning,  who  had  been  carried 
downstairs  for  the  meal,  saw  this,  and 
asked  few  questions.  Both  the  women 
stole  glances  at  Mr.  Raymond  when  they 
thought  he  was  not  observing  them.  He 
at  least  pretended  to  observe  nothing,  but 
chatted  away  cheerfully. 

"  Taffy,"  he  said,  after  dinner,  "  I  want 
you  to  run  up  to  Tredinnis  with  a  note 
from  me.  Maybe  I  will  follow  later,  but 
I  must  go  to  the  village  first." 


(To  be  continued.) 


AT    BREAK  OF    DAY 

By   M.   L  van  Vorst 


At  break  of  day  when  shadows  fly, 

And  still  the  earth  is  white  with  dew, 
And  light,  soft  mists  on  hill-sides  lie, 

And  all  the  purple  meadows  through 
The  morning  wind  moves  like  a  sigh 
(No  sullied  thing  draws  ever  nigh 

When  thus  the  day  from   God  is  new). 
Oh,  then  I  wake  all  quietly, 
And  as  from  some  sweet  place  most  high 
On  the  chaste  line  of  day  and   night — 

Whence  holy  thoughts  will  souls  imbue 

Who  wake,  praise   God,   keep  pure,   walk  right- 
A  boon  comes :    is't  not  blest  that   I 

Walk  thus  thro'   fields  of  God  with  you 
At  break  of  day,   when  shadows  fly? 


There  were  three  crosses  on  the  hill, 
Three  shadows  downward  thrown ; 

O,   Mary  Mother,   heard  you  not 
The  other  mothers'  moan  ? 

Your  Son — lie  was  the   Holy   One 

Whom   angels   comforted  ; 
They  touched    His  lips  with   heavenly  wine 

In    those   dark    hours  of   dread! 


For   Him   all   nature   mourned;   the  sun 

Veiled    its   resplendent    face  ; 
Darkness   and   tumult   for    I  lis   sake 

Filled  all  the  awful  space. 

And   you — the  sword   that   pierced   your  heart 

Grave  prophets  had  foretold; 
Y<>u   saw   the  crown   above  the  cross 

Clear  shining  as  of  old! 
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O  Mary   Mother,   sitting  now 

Enthroned   beside  your  Son, 
You  knew  even  then  the  glorious  end 

For  which  the  deed  was  done! 

You  saw  the  ages  bending  low 

In   homage  at  His  feet; 
You  heard  the  songs  of  triumph, 

And  the  music  piercing  sweet. 

Three  crosses  on   dark  Calvary's  hill — - 

Three  awful  shadows  thrown  ; 
Three  mothers,  faint  with  anguish  sore, 

Making  to   God  their  moan; 

But  they,  those  other  mothers,   who 

Bent  down  to  comfort  them? 
They  cowered  afar;   they  had  not  dared 

To  touch  your  garment's  hem. 

Even  if  in  mockery,   your  Son 

Was  crowned  and  hailed  as  king ; 

While  theirs — disgraced,   dishonored  they — 
Past  all  imagining  ! 

They  loved  like  you.      Their  sons  had  lain 

Like  yours  in  sinless  rest, 
Cradled  to  slumber,   soft  and  deep, 

On  each  fond,   faithful  breast. 

Yet  now  the  terror  and  the  shame, 

The  agony  untold, 
The  deathless  mother-love,  unquenched 

By  horrors  manifold  ! 

Three  crosses  on  the  dreadful  hill, 
Three  shadows  downward   thrown  ; 

Mother  of  Sorrows,  thou  hast  borne 
Not  one  sharp  pang  alone  I 


THE    ROUGH    RIDERS 

BY    THEODORE    ROOSEVELT 

Colonel  of  the   First  United  States  Volunteer  Cavalry 


THE     CAVALRY     AT     SANTIAGO 


ON  June  30th  we  received  orders 
'to  hold  ourselves  in  readiness  to 
march  against  Santiago,  and  all 
the  men  were  greatly  overjoyed,  for 
the  inaction  was  trying.  The  one 
narrow  road,  a  mere  muddy  track 
along  which  the  army  was  en- 
camped, was  choked  with  the 
marching  columns.  As  always  hap- 
pened when  we  had  to  change 
camp,  everything  that  the  men  could 
not  carry,  including,  of  course,  the  officers' 
baggage,  was  left  behind. 

About  noon  the  Rough  Riders  struck 
camp  and  drew  up  in  column  beside  the 
road  in  the  rear  of  the  First  Cavalry.  Then 
we  sat  down  and  waited  for  hours  before 
the  order  came  to  march,  while  regiment 
after  regiment  passed  by,  varied  by  bands 
of  tatterdemalion  Cuban  insurgents,  and 
by  mule-trains  with  ammunition.  Every 
man  carried  three  days'  provisions.  We 
had  succeeded  in  borrowing  mules  suf- 
ficient to  carry  along  the  dynamite  gun 
and  the  automatic  Colts. 

At  last,  toward  mid-afternoon,  the  First 
and  Tenth  Cavalry,  ahead  of  us,  marched, 
and  we  followed.  The  First  was  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Yeile, 
the  Tenth  under  Lieutenant-(  'olonel  Bald- 
win. Every  few  minutes  there  would  be 
a  Stoppage  in  front,  and  at  the  halt  I 
would  make-  the  men  sit  or  lie  down  beside 
the  track,  loosening  their  packs.  The  heat 
was  intense  as  we  passed  through  the  still. 
<1<>sc  jungle,  which  formed  a  wall  on  either 
hand.  Occasionally  we  came  to  gaps  or 
open  spaces,  where  some  regiment  was 
camped,  and  now  and  then  one  of  these 
regiments,  which  apparently  had  been  left 
out  of  it>  proper  place,  would  file  into  the 
road,  breaking  up  our  line  of  inarch.  As 
a  result,  we  finally  found  ourselves  follow- 
ing merely  the  tail  of  the  regiment  ahead 
of  us.  an  infantry  regiment  being  thrust 
into  the  interval.      Once    or  twice  we  had 


to  wade  streams.  Darkness  came  on,  but 
we  still  continued  to  march.  It  was  about 
eight  o'clock  when  we  turned  to  the  left 
and  climbed  El  Poso  hill,  on  whose  sum- 
mit there  was  a  ruined  ranch  and  sugar 
factory,  now,  of  course,  deserted.  Here 
1  found  General  Wood,  who  was  arranging 
for  the  camping  of  the  brigade.  Our  own 
arrangements  for  the  night  were  simple. 
I  extended  each  troop  across  the  road 
into  the  jungle,  and  then  the  men  threw 
down  their  belongings  where  they  stood 
and  slept  on  their  arms.  Fortunately, 
there  was  no  rain.  Wood  and  I  curled 
up  under  our  rain-coats  on  the  saddle- 
blankets,  while  his  two  aides,  Captain  A. 
L.  Mills  and  Lieutenant  W.  X.  Ship,  slept 
near  us.  We  were  up  before  dawn  and 
getting  breakfast.  Mills  and  Ship  had 
nothing  to  eat,  and  they  breakfasted  with 
Wood  and  myself,  as  we  had  been  able  to 
get  some  handfuls  of  beans,  and  some 
coffee  and  sugar,  as  well  as  the  ordinary 
bacon  and  hardtack. 

We  did  not  talk  much,  for  though  we 
were  in  ignorance  as  to  precisely  what  the 
day  would  bring  forth,  we  knew  that  we 
should  see  fighting.  We  had  slept  soundly 
enough,  although,  of  course,  both  Wood 
and  I  during  the  night  had  made  a  round 
of  the  sentries,  he  of  the  brigade,  and  I 
of  the  regiment  :  and  1  suppose  that,  ex- 
cepting among  hardened  veterans,  there 
is  always  a  certain  feeling  of  uneasy  ex- 
citement the  night  before  the  battle. 

Mills  and  Ship  were  both  tall,  tine-look- 
ing men,  of  tried  courage,  and  thoroughly 
trained  in  every  detail  of  their  profession  ; 
I  remember  being  struck  by  the  quiet, 
soldierly  way  they  were  going  about  their 
work  early  that  morning.  Before  noon 
one  was  killed  and  the  other  dangerously 
wounded. 

General  Wheeler  was  sick,  but  with  his 
usual  indomitable  pluck  and  entire  indif- 
ference to  his  own   personal  comfort,  he 
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kept  to  the  front.  He  was  unable  to  re 
tain  command  of  the  cavalry  division, 
which  accordingly  devolve*  I  upon  General 
Samuel  Sumner,  who  commanded  it  until 
mid-afternoon,  when  the  bulk  of  the  fight- 
ing was  over.  General  Sumner's  own 
brigade  fell  to  Colonel  Henry  Carroll. 
General  Sumner  led  the  advance  with  the 
cavalry,  and  the  battle  was  fought  by  him 
and  by   General  Kent,  who  commanded 


we  had  received  no  orders,  except  that 
we  were  told  that  the  main  fighting  was 
to  be  done  by  Lawton's  infantry  division, 
which  was  to  take  El  Caney,  several  miles 
to  our  right,  while  we  were  simply  to 
make  a  diversion.  This  diversion  was  to 
be  made  mainly  with  the  artillery,  and  the 
battery  which  had  taken  position  imme- 
diately in  front  of  us  was  to  begin  when 
1  ,awton  began. 


Third  Cavalry,  Rough  Riders,  and  Cubans  at  El  Poso  in  Rear  of  (irimes's  Battery. 

i  lulls  burst  a  few  minutes  later,  killing  and  wounding  .i  number  "t  soldiers  and  Cubans.    Grimes's  Battery  is  risible  on  the 

i  n-st   nl   tin-  hill. 


the  infantry  division,  and  whose  foremost 
brigade  was  led  by  General  Hawkins. 

As  the  sun  rose  the  men  fell  in,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  battery  of  field-guns  was 
brought  up  on  the  hill  crest  just  beyond, 
between  us  and  toward  Santiago.  It 
was  a   fine  sighl   to  sCV  the  great  horses 

Straining    under   the    lash    as   they  whirled 
the  guns  up  the  lull  and  into  position. 
Our  brigade  was  drawn  up  on  the  hither 

side   of   a    kind    of   half  basin,  a  big  band 
of  Cubans  being   oil   to   the  left.      As  yet 


It  was  about  six  o'clock  that  the  first 
report  of  the  cannon  from  I-'l  Caney  came 
booming  to  us  across  the  miles  of  still 
jungle.  It  was  a  very  lovely  morning, 
the  sky  of  cloudless  blue,  while  the  level, 
shimmering  rays  from  the  just-risen  sun 
brought  into  tine  relief  the  splendid  palms 
which  here  and  there  towered  above  the 
lower  growth.  The  lofty  and  beautiful 
mountains  hemmed  in  the  Santiago  plain, 
making  it  an  amphitheatre  for  the  battle. 

Immediately  our   guns   opened,  and   at 


Rough  Riders  Fording  the  San  Juan  River  while  Moving  to  the  Front. 


the  report  great  clouds  of  white  smoke 
hung  on  the  ridge  crest.  For  a  minute 
or  two  there  was  no  response.  Wood  and 
I  were  sitting  together,  and  Wood  re- 
marked to  me  that  he  wished  our  brigade 
could  be  moved  some- 
where else,  for  we  were 
directly  in  line  of  any  re- 
turn fire  aimed  by  the 
Spaniards  at  the  battery. 
Hardly  had  he  spoken 
when  there  was  a 
peculiar  whistling, 
singing  sound  in 
the  air,  and  imme- 
diately afterward 
the  noise  of  something 
exploding  over  our 
heads.  It  was  shrapnel 
from  the  Spanish  batter- 
ies. We  sprung  to  our 
feet  and  leaped  on  our 
horses.  Immediately 
afterward  a  second  shot 
came  which  burst  di- 
rectly above  us ;  and 
then  a  third.  From 
the  second  shell  one  of 
the  shrapnel  bullets 
dropped  on  my  wrist, 
hardly  breaking  the 
skin,  but  raising  a  bump 


Mason  Mitchell. 


about  as  big  as  a  hickory-nut.  The  same 
shell  wounded  four  of  my  regiment,  one  of 
them  being  Mason  Mitchell,  and  two  or 
three  of  the  regulars  were  also  hit,  one  los- 
ing his  leg  by  a  great  fragment  of  shell.  An- 
other shell  exploded  right  in  the  middle  of 
the  Cubans,  killing  and  wounding  a  good 
many,  while  the  remainder  scattered  like 
guinea-hens.  Wood's  led  horse  was  also 
shot  through  the  lungs.  I  at  once  hus- 
tled my  regiment  over  the  crest  of  the  hill 
into  the  thick  underbrush,  where  I  had  no 
little  difficulty  in  getting  them  together 
again  into  column. 

Meanwhile  the  firing  continued  for  fif- 
teen or  twenty  minutes,  until  it  gradually 
died  away.  As  the  Spaniards  used  smoke- 
less powder,  their  artillery  had  an  enor- 
mous advantage  over  ours,  and,  moreover, 
we  did  not  have  the  best  type  of  modern 
guns,  our  fire  being  slow. 

As  soon  as  the  firing  ceased.  Wood 
formed  his  brigade,  with  my  regiment  in 
front,  and  gave  me  orders  to  follow  be- 
hind the  First  Brigade,  which  was  just 
moving  off  the  ground.  In  column  of 
fours  we  marched  down  the  trail  toward 
the  ford  of  the  San  Juan  River.  We 
passed  two  or  three  regiments  of  infantry, 
and  were  several  times  halted  before  we 
came  to  the  ford.  The  First  Brigade, 
which  was  under  Colonel  Carroll — Lieu- 
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tenant-Colonel  Hamilton  commanding 
the  Ninth  Regiment,  Major  Wessels  the 
Third,  and  Captain  Kerr  the  Sixth — had 
already  crossed  and  was  marching  to  the 
right,  parallel  to,  but  a  little  distance  from, 
the  river.  The  Spaniards  in  the  trenches 
and  block-houses  on  top  of  the  hills  in 
front  were  already  firing  at  the  brigade  in 
desultory  fashion.  The  extreme  advance 
of  the  Ninth  Cavalry  was  under  Lieuten- 
ants   McNamee    and    Hartwick.     They 


Kent,  Sumner,  and  Hawkins  had  to  be 
their  own  reconnoissance,  and  they  fought 
their  troops  so  well  that  we  won  anyhow. 
I  was  now  ordered  to  cross  the  fordr 
march  half  a  mile  or  so  to  the  right,  and 
then  halt  and  await  further  orders  ;  and 
I  promptly  hurried  my  men  across,  for 
the  fire  was  getting  hot.  and  the  captive 
balloon,  to  the  horror  of  everybody,  was 
coming  down  to  the  ford.  Of  course,  it 
was  a  special  target  for  the  enemy's  fire. 


The  Rough  Riders  Moving  to  the  Front  Under  Fire,   a  Mile  from  the  Enemy's  Works. 


were  joined  by   General    Hawkins,    with 
his  staff,  who  was  looking  over  the  ground 

and  deciding  on  the  route  he  should  take 
his  infantry  brigade. 

Our  orders  had  been  of  the  vaguest 
kind,  bring  simply  to  march  to  the  right 
and  connect  with  l.awton — with  whom, 
of  (■•  ause.  there  was  no  chance  of  our  con- 
necting. No  reconnoissance  had  been 
made,  and  the  exact  position  and  strength 
of  tin'  Spaniards  was  not  known.  A  cap- 
tive balloon  was  up  in  the  air  at  this  mo- 
ment, but  it  was  worse  than  useless.  A 
previous  proper  reconnoissance  and  proper 
look  out  from  the  hills  would  have  given 
us  exact  information.     As  it  was.  ( renerals 


I  got  my  men  across  before  it  reached  the 
ford.  There  it  partly  collapsed  and  re- 
mained, causing  severe  loss  of  life,  as  it 
indicated  the  exact  position  where  the 
Tenth  and  the  hirst  Cavalry,  and  the  in- 
fantry, were  crossing. 

As  I  led  my  column  slowly  along,  under 
the  intense  heat,  through  the  high  grass 
of  the  open  jungle,  the  First  Brigade  was 
to  our  left,  and  the  firing  between  it  and 
the  Spaniards  on  the  hills  grew  steadily 
hotter  and  hotter.  After  awhile  I  came 
to  a  sunken  lane,  and  as  by  this  time  the 
Firs!  Brigade  had  stopped  and  was  en- 
gaged in  a  stand-up  fight.  1  halted  my 
men  and  sent  back  word  for   orders.      As- 


The  Log  in  San  Juan  Jungle  over  which  Most  of  the  Sixth  Infantry  Crossed  in  their  Advance  on  the  Enemy. 


we  faced  toward  the  Spanish  hills  my  reg- 
iment was  on  the  right  with  next  to  it  and 
a  little  in  advance  the  First  Cavalry,  and 
behind  them  the  Tenth.  In  our  front  the 
Ninth  held  the  right,  the  Sixth  the  centre, 
and  the  Third  the  left ;  but 
in  the  jungle  the  lines  were 
already  overlapping  in 
places.  Kent's  infantry 
were  coming  up,  farther  to 
the  left. 

Captain  Mills  was  with 
me.  The  sunken  lane, 
which  had  a  wire  fence  on 
either  side,  led  straight  up 
toward,  and  between,  the 
two  hills  in  our  front,  the 
hill  on  the  left,  which  con- 
tained heavy  block-houses, 
being  farther  away  from  us 
than  the  hill  on  our  right, 
which  we  afterward  grew  to 
call  Kettle  Hill,  and  which 
was  surmounted  merely  by  . 
some  large  ranch  buildings 
or  haciendas,  with  sunken 
bricklined  walls  and  cellars. 
I  got  the  men  as  well-shel- 
tered as  I  could.       Many  Of        General  Sumner, 

.  .  J  the    Cavalrv 

them   lay  close  under  the  the  San  Juan 


bank  of  the  lane,  others  slipped  into  the 
San  Juan  River  and  crouched  under  its 
hither  bank,  while  the  rest  lay  down  be- 
hind the  patches  of  bushy  jungle  in  the  tall 
grass.  The  heat  was  intense,  and  many 
of  the  men  were  already 
showing  signs  of  exhaus- 
tion. The  sides  of  the  hills 
in  front  were  bare  ;  but  the 
country  up  to  them  was,  for 
the  most  part,  covered  with 
such  dense  jungle  that  in 
charging  through  it  no  ac- 
curacy of  formation  could 
possibly  be  preserved. 

The  right  was  now  on  in 
good  earnest,  and  the  Span- 
iards on  the  hills  were  en- 
gaged in  heavy  volley  tir- 
ing. The  Mauser  bullets 
drove  in  sheets  through  the 
trees  and  the  tall  jungle 
grass,  making  a  peculiar 
whirring  or  rustling  sound  : 
some  of  the  bullets  seemed 
to  pop  in  the  air.  so  that  we 
thought  they  were  explos- 
ive ;  and,  indeed,  many  of 
those  which  were  coated 
with  brass  did  explode,  in 
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Lieutenant  Carr,  Wounded  in  San 
Juan  Fight. 


the  sense  that 
the  brass  coal 
was  ripped  off, 
making  a  thin 
plate  of  hard 
metal  with  a  jag- 
ged edge,  which 
inflicted  a  ghast- 
ly wound.  These 
bullets  were  shot 
from  a  45-cali- 
bre  rifle  carry- 
ing smokeless 
powder,  which 
was  much  used 
by  the  guerillas 
and  irregular 
Spanish  troops.  The  Mauser  bullets  them- 
selves made  a  small  clean  hole,  with  the 
result  that  the  wound  healed  in  a  most 
astonishing  manner.  One  or  two  of  our 
men  who  were  shot  in  the  head  had 
the  skull  blown  open,  but  elsewhere  the 
wounds  from  the  minute  steel-coated 
bullet,  with  its  very  high  velocity,  were  cer- 
tainly nothing  like  as  serious  as  those 
made  by  the  old  large-calibre,  low-power 
rifle.  If  a  man  was  shot  through  the 
heart,  spine,  or  brain  he  was,  of  course, 
killed  instantly  ;  but  very  few  of  the 
wounded  died — even  under  the  appalling 
conditions  which  prevailed,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  attendance  and  supplies  in  the 
field-hospitals  with  the  army. 

While  we  were  lying  in  reserve  we  were 
suffering  nearly  as  much  as  afterward 
when  we  charged.  I  think  that  the  bulk 
of  the  Spanish  fire  was  practically  un- 
aimed,  or  at  least  not  aimed  at  any  par- 
ticular man,  and  only  occasionally  at  a 
particular  body  of  men;  but  they  swept 
the  whole  field  of  battle  up  to  the  edge  of 
tin-  river,  and  man  after  man  in  our  ranks 
fell  dead  or  wounded,  although  I  had  the 
troopers  scattered  out  far  apart,  taking 
advantage  of  every  scrap  of  cover. 

Devereux  was  dangerously  shot  while 

he  lay  with  his   men    on    the    edge    of    the 

river.  AyoungWesI  Point  cadet,  Ernesl 
Haskell,  who  had  taken  his  holiday  with 
us  as  an  acting  second  lieutenant,  was 
shot  through  the  stomach.  He  had  shown 
great  coolness  and  gallantry,  which  he  dis- 
played to  an  even  more  marked  degree 
after  being  wounded,  shaking  my  hand 
and  saying,  ••All  right,  Colonel,  I'm  going 


to  get  well.  Don't  bother  about  me,  and 
don't  let  any  man  come  away  with  me." 
\\  hen  1  shook  hands  with  him,  I  thought 
he  would  surely  die  ;  yet  he  recovered. 

The  most  serious  loss  that  I  and  the 
regiment  could  have  suffered  befell  just 
before  we  charged.  Bucky  O'Neill  was 
strolling  up  and  down  in  front  of  his  men, 
smoking  his  cigarette,  for  he  was  inveter- 
ably  addicted  to  the  habit.  He  had  a 
theory  that  an  officer  ought  never  to  take 
cover — a  theory  which  was,  of  course, 
wrong,  though  in  a  volunteer  organiza- 
tion the  officers  should  certainly  expose 
themselves  very  fully,  simply  for  the  ef- 
fect on  the  men  ;  our  regimental  toast  on 
the  transport  running,  "  The  officers  ;  may 
the  war  last  until  each  is  killed,  wounded, 
or  promoted."  As  O'Neill  moved  to  and 
fro,  his  men  begged  him  to  lie  down,  and 
one  of  the  sergeants  said,  "  Captain,  a 
bullet  is  sure  to  hit  you."  O'Neill  took 
his  cigarette  out  of  his  mouth,  and 
blowing  out  a  cloud  of  smoke,  laughed 
and  said,  "  Sergeant,  the  Spanish  bullet 
isn't  made  that  will  kill  me."  A  little  later 
he  discussed  for  a  moment  with  one  of 
the  regular  officers  the  direction  from 
which  the  Spanish  fire  was  coming.  \s 
he  turned  on  his  heel  a  bullet  struck  him 
in  the  mouth  and  came  out  at  the  back  of 


Captain  Woodbury  Kane.   Promoted  for  Gallantry  in  the 

Fight  "f  July  1st. 


The  Road  in  the  Jungle  where  Many  of  the  First  Brigade  were  Killed. 


his  head  ;  so  that  before   he  fell  his  wild         My  orderly  was  a  brave  young  Harvard 
and  gallant  soul  had  gone  out  into  the    boy,  Sanders,  from  the  quaint  old  Massa- 


darkness. 


William  Pollock,  Pawnee  Indian. 


chusetts  town  of  Salem.  The  work  of 
an  orderly  on  foot,  under  the  blazing  sun, 
through  the  hot  and  matted  jungle,  was 
very  severe,  and  finally  the  heat  overcame 
him.  He  dropped  ;  nor  did  he  ever  re- 
cover fully,  and  later  he  died  from  fever. 
In  his  place  I  summoned  a  trooper  whose 
name  I  did  not  know.  Shortly  after- 
ward, while  sitting  beside  the  bank,  I 
directed  him  to  go  back  and  ask  whatever 
general  he  came  across  if  I  could  not  ad- 
vance, as  my  men  were  being  much  cut 
up.  He  stood  up  to  salute  and  then 
pitched  forward  across  my  knees,  a  bullet 
having  gone  through  his  throat,  cutting 
the  carotid. 

When  O'Neill  was  shot,  his  troop,  who 
were  devoted  to  him,  were  for  the  moment 
at  a  loss  whom  to  follow.  One  of  their  num- 
ber, Henry  Bardshar,  a  huge  Arizona  miner. 
immediately  attached  himself  to  me  as  my 
orderlv,  and  from  that  moment  he  was 
closer  to  me,  not  only  in  the  tight,  but 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  campaign,  than 
any  other  man,  not  even  excepting  the 
color-sergeant,  Wright. 
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.Lieutenant  J.  Mcllhenny, 
Promoted  for  Gallantry. 


Captain  Mills  was  with 
me;  gallant  Ship  had  al- 
^U  |^  ready  been  killed.      Mills 

was  an  invaluable  aid,  ab- 
solutely cool,  absolutely 
unmoved  or  flurried  in 
any  way. 

1  sent  messenger  after 
messenger  to  try  to  find 
General  Sumner  or  Gen- 
eral Wood  and  get  per- 
mission to  advance,  and 
was  just  about  making  up 
my  mind  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  orders  I  had  bet- 
ter "march  toward  the 
guns,"  when  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Dorst  came  rid- 
ing up  through  the  storm 
of  bullets  with  the  wel- 
come command  "  to  move 
forward  and  support  the 
regulars  in  the  assault  on 
the  hills  in  front."  Gen- 
eral Sumner  had  obtained 
authority  to  advance  from 
Lieutenant  Mi  ley,  who 
was  representing  General 
Shafter  at  the  front,  and  was  in  the  thick 
of  the  fire.  The  General  at  once  or- 
dered the  first  brigade  to  advance  on 
the  hills,  and  the  second  to  support  it. 
He  himself  was  riding  his  horse  along 
the  lines,  superintending  the  fight.  Later 
I  overheard  a  couple  of  my  men  talk- 
ing together  about  him.  What  they  said 
illustrates  the  value  of  a  display  of  cour- 
age among  the  officers  in  hardening  their 
soldiers;  for  their  theme  was  how,  as 
they  were  lying  down  under  a  fire  which 
they  could  not  return,  and  were  in  conse- 
quence feeling  rather  nervous,  General 
Sumner  suddenly  appeared  on  horseback, 
sauntering  by  quite  unmoved  ;  and,  said 
one  of  the  men,  "  That  made  us  feel  all 
right.  If  the  General  could  stand  it,  we 
could." 

The  instant  I  received  the  order  I  sprang 
on  my  horse  and  then  my"  crowded  hour" 
began.  The  guerillas  had  been  shooting 
at  us  from  the  edges  of  the  jungle  and 
from  their  perches  in  the  leafy  trees,  and 

as  they  used  smokeless  powder,  it  was  al- 
most impossible  to  see  them,  though  a  few 
of  my  men  had  from  time  to  time  re- 
sponded.     We  had  also  suffered  from  the 


hill  on  our  right  front,  which  was  held 
chiefly  by  guerillas,  although  there  were 
also  some  Spanish  regulars  with  them,  for 
we  found  their  dead.  I  formed  my  men 
in  column  of  troops,  each  troop  extended 
in  open  skirmishing  order,  the  right  rest- 
ing on  the  wire  fences  which  bordered 
the  sunken  lane.  Captain  Jenkins  led  the 
first  squadron,  his  eyes  literally  dancing 
with  joyous  excitement. 

I  started  in  the  rear  of  the  regiment,  the 
position  in  which  the  colonel  should  the- 
oretically stay.  Captain  Mills  and  Cap- 
tain McCormick  were  both  with  me  as  aides; 
but  I  speedily  had  to  send  them  off  on 
special  duty  in  getting  the  different  bodies 
of  men  forward.  I  had  intended  to  go 
into  action  on  foot  as  at  Las  Guasimas, 
but  the  heat  was  so  oppressive  that  I  found 
I  should  be  quite  unable  to  run  up  and 
down  the  line  and  superintend  matters  un- 
less I  was  mounted ;  and,  moreover,  when 
on  horseback,  I  could  see  the  men  better 
and  they  could  see  me  better. 

A  curious  incident  happened  as  I  was 
getting  the  men  started  forward.  Always 
when  men  have  been  lying  down  under 
cover  for  some  time,  and  are  required  to 
advance,  there  is  a  little 
hesitation,  each  looking  to 
see  whether  the  others  are 
going  forward.  As  I  rode 
down  the  line,  calling  to 
the  troopers  to  go  forward, 
and  rasping  brief  directions 
to  the  captains  and  lieuten- 
ants, I  came  upon  a  man 
lying  behind  a  little  bush, 
and  I  ordered  him  to  jump 
up.  I  do  not  think  he  un- 
derstood that  we  were  mak- 
ing a  forward  move,  and  he 
looked  up  at  me  for  a  mo- 
ment with  hesitation,  and  I 
again  bade  him  rise,  jeering 
him  and  saying  :  "  Are  you 
afraid  to  stand  up  when  I 
am  on  horseback?  "  As  I 
spoke,  he  suddenly  fell  for- 
ward on  his  face,  a  bullet 
having  struck  him  and  gone 
through  him  lengthwise.  I 
suppose  the  bullet  had  been 
aimed  at  me  ;  at  any  rate, 
I,  who  was  on  horseback  in 
the  open,  was  unhurt,  and 


Lieutenant    S.   Coleman, 
Promoted  for  GaUantry 


Advancing  Through  the  San  Juan  Jungle. 


the  man  lying  flat  on  the  ground  in  the 
cover  beside  me  was  killed.  There  were 
several  pairs  of  brothers  with  us;  of  the 
two  Nortons  one  was  killed ;  of  the  two 
McCurdys  one  was  wounded. 

I  soon  found  that  I  could  get  that  line 
behind  which  I  personally  was  faster  for- 
ward than  the  one  immediately  in  front 
of  it,  with  the  result  that  the  two  rearmost 
lines  of  the  regiment  began  to  crowd  to- 
gether ;  so  I  rode  through  them  both,  the 
better  to  move  on  the  one  in  front.  This 
happened  with  every  line  in  succession, 
until  I  found  myself  at  the  head  of  the 
regiment. 

Both  lieutenants  of  B  Troop  from  Ari- 
zona had  been  exerting  themselves  greatly, 


and  both  were  overcome  by  the  heat :  but 
Sergeants  Campbell  and  Davidson  took  it 
forward  in  splendid  shape.  Some  of  the 
men  from  this  troop  and  from  the  other 
Arizona  troop  (Bucky  O'Neill's)  joined  me 
as  a  kind  of  fighting  tail. 

The  Ninth  Regiment  was  immediately 
in  front  of  me,  and  the  First  on  my  left, 
and  these  went  up  Kettle  Hill  with  my 
regiment.  The  Third,  Sixth,  and  Tenth 
went  partly  up  Kettle  Hill,  and  partly  be- 
tween that  and  the  block-house  hill,  which 
the  infantry  were  assailing.  I  leneral  Sum- 
ner in  person  gave  the  Tenth  the  order 
to  charge  the  hills  ;  and  it  went  forward 
at  a  rapid  gait.  The  three  regiments  went 
forward   more   or    less   intermingled,   ad- 
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Lieutenant  Horace  K. 
Devereux,  Wounded  at 
San  Juan  Hill. 


vancing  steadily  and  keep- 
ing up  a  heavy  fire.  Up 
Kettle  Hill  Sergeant 
George  Berry,  of  the  Tenth, 
bore  not  only  his  own  regi- 
mental colors  but  those  of 
the  Third,  the  color-ser- 
geant of  the  Third  having 
been  shot  down  ;  he  kept 
shouting,  "  Dress  on  the 
colors,  boys,  dress  on  the 
colors  !  "  as  he  followed 
Captain  Ayres,  who  was 
running  in  advance  of  his 
men,  shouting  and  waving 
his  hat.  The  Tenth  Cav- 
alry lost  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  its  officers  than  any 
other  regiment  in  the  battle 
- — eleven  out  of  twenty-two. 
By  the  time  I  had  come 
to  the  head  of  the  regiment 
we  ran  into  the  left  wing  of 
the  Ninth  Regulars,  and 
some  of  the  First  Regulars, 
who  were  lying  down ;  that 
is,  the  troopers  were  lying 
down,  while  the  officers 
were  walking  to  and  fro.  The  officers  of 
the  white  and  colored  regiments  alike  took 
the  greatest  pride  in  seeing  that  the  men 
more  than  did  their  duty ;  and  the  mortal- 
ity among  them  was  great. 

I  spoke  to  the  captain  in  command  of 
the  rear  platoons,  saying  that  I  had  been 
ordered  to  support  the  regulars  in  the  at- 
tack upon  the  hills,  and  that  in  my  judg- 
ment we  could  not  take  these  hills  by 
firing  at  them,  and  that  we  must  rush 
them.  He  answered  that  his  orders  were 
to  keep  his  men  lying  where  they  were, 
and  that  he  could  not  charge  without  or- 
ders.  I  asked  where  the  Colonel  was,  and 
as  he  was  not  in  sight,  said,  "  Then  I  am 
the  ranking  officer  here  and  I  give  the 
order  to  charge" — for  I  did  not  want  to 
keep  the  men  longer  in  the  open  suffering 
under  a  lire  which  they  could  not  effec- 
tively return.  Naturally  the  Captain  hesi- 
tated to  obey  this  order  when  no  word  had 
been  received  from  his  own  Colonel.  Sol 
said.  "  Then  let  my  men  through,  sir," 
and  rode  on  through  the  lines,  followed 
by  the  grinning  Rough  Riders,  whose  at- 
tention had  been  completely  taken  off  the 
Spanish  bullets,  partly  by  my  dialogue  with 


the  regulars,  and  partly  by  the  language  I 
had  been  using  to  themselves  as  I  got  the 
lines  forward,  for  I  had  been  joking  with 
some  and  swearing  at  others,  as  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case  seemed  to  demand. 
"When  we  started  to  go  through,  however, 
it  proved  too  much  for  the  regulars,  and 
they  jumped  up  and  came  along,  their  offi- 
cers and  troops  mingling  with  mine,  all 
being  delighted  at  the  chance.  When  I 
got  to  where  the  head  of  the  left  wing  of 
the  Ninth  was  lying,  through  the  courtesy 
of  Lieutenant  Hartwick,  two  of  whose 
colored  troopers  threw  down  the  fence,  I 
was  enabled  to  get  back  into  the  lane,  at 
the  same  time  waving  my  hat,  and  giving 
the  order  to  charge  the  hill  on  our  right 
front.  Out  of  my  sight,  over  on  the 
right,  Captains  McBlain  and  Taylor,  of 
the  Ninth,  made  up  their  minds  indepen- 
dently to  charge  at  just  about  this  time  ; 
and  at  almost  the  same  moment  Colonels 
Carroll  and  Hamilton,  who  were  off,  I 
believe,  to  my  left,  where  we  could  see 
neither  them  nor  their  men,  gave  the  order 
to  advance.  But  of  all  this  I  knew  noth- 
ing at  the  time.  The  whole  line,  tired  of 
waiting,  and  eager  to  close  with  the  ene- 
my, was  straining  to  go  forward  ;  and  it 
seems  that  different  parts  slipped  the  leash 
at  almost  the  same  moment. 
The  First  Cavalry  came  up 
the  hill  just  behind,  and  partly 
mixed  with  my  regiment  and 
the  Ninth. 

By  this  time  we  were  all  in 
the  spirit  of  the  thing  and 
greatly  excited  by  the  charge, 
the  men  cheering  and  running 
forward  between  shots,  while 
the  delighted  faces  of  the  fore- 
most officers,  like  Captain  C. 
J.  Stevens,  of  the  Ninth,  as 
they  ran  at  the  head  of  their 
troops,  will  always  stay  in  my 
mind.  As  soon  as  1  was  in 
the  line  I  galloped  forward  a 
few  yards  until  1  saw  that  the 
men  were  well  started,  and 
then  galloped  back  to  help 
Goodrich,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  his  troop,  get  his  men 
across  the  road  so  as  to  attack 
the  hill  from  that  side.  Cap- 
tain Mills  had  already  thrown 
three   of  the  other  troops   of 
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the  regiment  across  this  road  for  the  same 
purpose.  Wheeling  around,  I  then  again 
galloped  toward  the  hill,  passing  the  shout- 
ing, cheering,  firing  men,  and  went  up  the 
lane,  splashing  through  a  small  stream  ; 
when  I  got  abreast  of  the  ranch  build- 
ings on  the  top  of  Kettle  Hill,  I  turned 
and  went  up  the  slope.  Being  on  horse- 
back I  was,  of  course,  able  to  get  ahead 
of  the  men  on  foot,  excepting  my  order- 
ly, Henry  Bardshar,  who  had  run  ahead 
very  fast  in  order  to  get  better  shots 
at  the  Spaniards,  who  were  now  running 
out  of  the  ranch  buildings.  Sergeant 
Campbell  and  a  number  of  the  Arizona 
men,  and  Dudley  Dean,  among  others, 
were  very  close  behind.  Stevens,  with 
his  platoon  of  the  Ninth,  was  abreast  of 
us;  so  were  McNamee  and  Hartwick. 
Some  forty  yards  from  the  top  I  ran  into 
a  wire  fence  and  jumped  off  Little  Texas, 
turning  him  loose.  He  had  been  sca'aped 
by  a  couple  of  bullets,  one  of  which 
nicked  my  elbow,  and  I  never  expected  to 
see  him  again.  As  1  ran  up  to  the  hill, 
Bardshar  stopped  to  shoot,  and  two  Span- 
iards fell  as  he  emptied  his  magazine. 
These  were  the  only  Spaniards  I  actually 
saw  fall  to  ;iiined  shots  by  any  one  of  my 
men,  with  the  exception  of  two  guerillas 
in  trees. 

Almost    immediately    afterward    the  hill 
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was  covered  by  the  troops,  both  Rough 
Riders  and  the  colored  troopers  of  the 
Ninth,  and  some  men  of  the  First.  There 
was  the  usual  confusion,  and  afterward 
there  was  much  discussion  as  to  exactly 
who  had  been  on  the  hill  first.  The  first 
guidons  planted  there  were  those  of  the 
three  New  Mexican  troops,  G,  K,  and  F, 
of  my  regiment,  under  their  captains, 
Llewellen,  Luna,  and  Muller,  but  on  the 
extreme  right  of  the  hill,  at  the  opposite 
end  from  where  we  struck  it,  captains 
Taylor  and  McBlain  and  their  men  of  the 
Ninth  were  first  up.  Each  of  the  five  cap- 
tains was  firm  in  the  belief  that  his  troop 
was  first  up.  As  for  the  individual  men. 
each  of  whom  honestly  thought  he  was 
first  on  the  summit,  their  name  was  legion. 
One  Spaniard  was  captured  in  the  build- 
ings, another  was  shot  as  he  tried  to  hide 
himself,  and  a  few  others  were  killed  as 
they  ran. 

Among  the  many  deeds  of  conspicuous 
gallantry  here  performed,  two,  both  to  the 
credit  of  the  First  Cavalry,  may  be  men- 
tioned as  examples  of  the  others,  not  as  ex- 
ceptions. Sergeant  Charles  Karsten.  while 
(dose  beside  Captain  Tutherly.  the  squad- 
ron commander,  was  hit  by  a  shrapnel 
bullet.  He  continued  on  the  line,  tiring. 
until  his  arm  grew  numb  ;  and  he  then  re- 
fused to  go  to  the  rear,  and  devoted  him- 
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self  to  taking  care  of  the  wounded,  ut- 
terly unmoved  by  the  heavy  fire.  Trooper 
Hugo  Brittain,  when  wounded,  brought 
the  regimental  standard  forward,  waving 
it  to  and  fro,  to  cheer  the  men. 

No  sooner  were  we  on  the  crest  than 
the  Spaniards  from  the  line  of  hills  in  our 
front,  where  they  were  strongly  intrenched, 
opened  a  very  heavy  fire  upon  us  with 
their  rifles.  They  also  opened  upon  us 
with  one  or  two  pieces  of  artillery,  using 
time  fuses  which  burned  very  accurately, 
the  shells  exploding  right  over  our  heads. 

On  the  top  of  the  hill  was  a  huge  iron 
kettle,  or  something  of  the  kind,  probably 
used  for  sugar  refining.  Several  of  our 
men  took  shelter  behind  this.  We  had  a 
splendid  view  of  the  charge  on  the  San 
Juan  block-house  to  our  left,  where  the 
infantry  of  Kent,  led  by  Hawkins,  were 
climbing  the  hill.  Obviously  the  proper 
thing  to  do  was  to  help  them,  and  I  got 
the  men  together  and  started  them  volley- 
firing  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  San  Juan 
block-house  and  in  the  trenches  around  it. 
We  could  only  see  their  heads ;  of  course 
this  was  all  we  ever  could  see  when  we 
were  firing  at  them  in  their  trenches.  Ste- 
vens was  directing  not  only  his  own  col- 
ored troopers,  but  a  number  of  Rough 
Riders;  for  in  a  melee  good  soldiers  are 
always  prompt  to  recognize  a  good  officer, 
and  are  eager  to  follow  him. 

We  kept  up  a  brisk  fire  for  some  five  or 
ten  minutes ;  meanwhile  we  were  much 
cut  up  ourselves.  Gallant  Colonel  Ham- 
ilton, than  whom  there  was  never  a  braver 
man,  was  killed,  and  equally  gallant  Col- 
onel Carroll  wounded.  When  near  the 
summit  Captain  Mills  had  been  shot 
through  the  head,  the  bullet  destroying  the 
sight  of  one  eye  permanently  and  of  the 
other  temporarily.  He  would  not  go  back 
or  let  any  man  assist  him,  sitting  down 
where  he  was  and  waiting  until  one  of  the 
men  brought  him  word  that  the  hill  was 
stormed.  Colonel  Veile  planted  the  stand- 
ard of  the  First  Cavalry  on  the  hill,  and 
General  Sumner  rode  up.  He  was  fight- 
ing his  division  in  great  form,  and  was  al- 
ways himself  in  the  thick  of  the  fire.  As 
the  men  were  much  excited  by  the  firing, 
they  seemed  to  pay  very  little  heed  to  their 
own  losses. 

Suddenly,  above  the  cracking  of  the  car- 
bines, rose  a  peculiar  drumming  sound,  and 
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some  of  the  men  cried,  "The  Spanish  ma- 
chine-guns !  "  Listening,  I  made  out  that 
it  came  from  the  flat  ground  to  the  left, 
and  jumped  to  my  feet,  smiting  my  hand 
on  my  thigh,  and  shouting  aloud  with  ex- 
ultation, "It's  the  gatlings,  men,  our  gat- 
lings  ! "  Lieutenant  Parker  was  bringing 
his  four  gatlings  into  action,  and  shoving 
them  nearer  and  nearer  the  front.  Now 
and  then  the  drumming  ceased  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  then  it  would  resound  again,  al- 
ways closer  to  San  Juan  hill,  which  Parker, 
like  ourselves,  was  hammering  to  assist 
the  infantry  attack.  Our  men  cheered 
lustily.  We  saw  much  of  Parker  after 
that,  and  there  was  never  a  more  welcome 
sound  than  his  gatlings  as  they  opened. 
It  was  the  only  sound  which  I  ever  heard 
my  men  cheer  in  battle. 

The  infantry  got  nearer  and  nearer  the 
crest  of  the  hill.  At  last  we  could  see  the 
Spaniards  running  from  the  rifle-pits  as 
the  Americans  came  on  in  their  final  rush. 
Then  I  stopped  my  men  for  fear  they 
should  injure  their  comrades,  and  called 
to  them  to  charge  the  next  line  of  trenches, 
on  the  hills  in  our  front,  from  which  we 
had  been  undergoing  a  good  deal  of  pun- 
ishment. Thinking  that  the  men  would  all 
come,  I  jumped  over  the  wire  fence  in  front 
of  us  and  started  at  the  double  ;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  troopers  were  so  excited, 
what  with  shooting  and  being  shot,  and 
shouting  and  cheering,  that  they  did  not 
hear,  or  did  not  heed  me;  and  after  run- 
ning about  a  hundred  yards  I  found  I  had 
only  five  men  along  with  me.  Bullets  were 
ripping  the  grass  all  around  us.  and  one  of  the 
men,  Clay  Green,  was  mortally  wounded; 
another,  Winslow  Clark,  a  Harvard  man. 
was  shot  first  in  the  leg  and  then  through 
the  body.  He  made  not  the  slightest  mur- 
mur, only  asking  me  to  put  his  water  can- 
teen where  he  could  get  at  it,  which  I  did  ; 
he  ultimately  recovered.  There  was  no 
use  going  on  with  the  remaining  three  men. 
and  I  bade  them  stay  where  they  were 
while  I  went  back  and  brought  up  the  rest 
of  the  brigade.  This  was  a  decidedly  cool 
request,  for  there  was  really  no  possible 
point  in  letting  them  stay  there  while  1 
went  back  ;  but  at  the  moment  it  seemed 
perfectly  natural  to  me.  and  apparently  so 
to  them,  for  they  cheerfully  nodded,  and 
sat  down  in  the  grass,  firing  back  at  the 
line  of  trenches  from  which  the  Spaniards 
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were  shooting  at  them.  Meanwhile,  I  ran 
back,  jumped  over  the  wire  fence,  and 
went  over  the  crest  of  the  hill,  rilled  with 
anger  against  the  troopers,  and  especially 
those  of  my  own  regiment,  for  not  having 
accompanied  me.  They,  of  course,  were 
quite  innocent  of  wrong-doing ;  and  even 
while  I  taunted  them  bitterly  for  not 
having  followed  me.  it  was  all  1  could  do 
not  to  smile  at  the  look  of  injury  and  sur- 
prise that  came  over  their  faces,  while  they 
(  ried  out,  "  We  didn't  hear  you,  we  didn't 
see  you  go,  Colonel;  lead  on  now,  we'll 
sure  follow  you."  I  wanted  the  other 
regiments  to  come  too,  so  I  ran  down  to 
where  General  Sumner  was  and  asked  him 
if  I  might  make  the  charge ;  and  he  told 
me  to  go  and  that  he  would  see  that  the 
men  followed.  By  this  time  everybody 
had  his  attention  attracted,  and  when  I 
leaped  over  the  fence  again,  with  Major 
Jenkins  beside  me,  the  men  of  the  various 
regiments  which  were  already  on  the  hill 
came  with  a  rush,  and  we  started  across 
the  wide  valley  which  lay  between  us  and 
the  Spanish  intrenchments.  Captain  Dim- 
mick,  now  in  command  of  the  Ninth,  was 
bringing  it  forward;  Captain  McBlain  had 
a  number  of  Rough  Riders  mixed  in  with 
his  troop,  and  led  them  all  together;  Cap- 
tain Taylor  had  been  severely  wounded. 
The  long-legged  men  like  Greenway, 
Goodrich,  sharp-shooter  Proffit,  and  oth- 
ers, outstripped  the  rest  of  us,  as  we  had 
,i  considerable  distance  to  go.  Long  be- 
fore we  got  near  them  the  Spaniards  ran, 
save  a  few  here  and  there,  who  either  sur- 
rendered or  were  shot  down.  When  we 
reached  the  trenches  we  found  them  tilled 
with  dead  bodies  in  the  light  blue  and 
white  uniform  of  the  Spanish  regular  army. 
There  were  very  few  wounded.  Most  of 
the  fallen  had  little  holes  in  their  heads 
from  which  their  brains  were  oozing;  for 
they  were  covered  from  the  neck  down  by 
the  trenches. 

It  was  al  this  place  thai  Major  Wessels, 
of  the  Third  ( lavalry,  was  shot  in  the  back 
of  the  head.       It  was  a  severe  wound,  but 

after  having  it  bound  u\)  he  again  came 
to  the  fronl  in  command  of  his  regiment. 
Among  the  men  who  were  foremost  was 
Lieutenant  Milton  F.  Davis,  of  the  First 
Cavalry.  Me  had  been  joined  by  three 
men  of  the  Seventy-first  New  York,  who 
ran    up,  and,   saluting,    said,  "  Lieutenant, 


we  want  to  go  with  you,  our  officers  won't 
lead  us."  One  of  the  brave  fellows  was 
soon  afterward  shot  in  the  face.  Lieu- 
tenant Davis's  first  sergeant,  Clarence 
Gould,  killed  a  Spanish  soldier  with  his 
revolver,  just  as  the  Spaniard  was  aiming 
at  one  of  my  Rough  Riders.  At  about 
the  same  time  1  also  shot  one.  1  was 
with  Henry  Bardshar,  running  up  at  the 
double,  and  two  Spaniards  leaped  from 
the  trenches  and  tired  at  us,  not  ten  yards 
away.  As  they  turned  to  run  1  closed  in 
and  tired  twice,  missing  the  first  and  kill- 
ing the  second.  My  revolver  was  from 
the  sunken  battle-ship  Maine,  and  had 
been  given  me  by  my  brother-in-law,  Cap- 
tain W.  S.  Cowles,  of  the  Navy.  At  the 
time  I  did  not  know  of  Gould's  exploit, 
and  supposed  my  feat  to  be  unique  ;  and 
although  Gould  had  killed  his  Spaniard 
in  the  trenches,  not  very  far  from  me,  I 
never  learned  of  it  until  weeks  after.  It  is 
astonishing  what  a  limited  area  of  vision 
and  experience  one  has  in  the  hurly-burly 
of  a  battle. 

There  was  very  great  confusion  at  this 
time,  the  different  regiments  being  com- 
pletely intermingled — white  regulars,  col- 
ored regulars,  and  Rough  Riders.  (Gen- 
eral Sumner  had  kept  a  considerable  force 
in  reserve  on  Kettle  Hill,  under  Major 
Jackson,  of  the  Third  Cavalry.  We  were 
still  under  a  heavy  lire  and  I  got  together 
a  mixed  lot  of  men  and  pushed  on  from 
the  trenches  and  ranch-houses  which  we 
had  just  taken,  driving  the  Spaniards 
through  a  line  of  palm-trees,  and  over  the 
crests  of  a  chain  of  hills.  When  we 
reached  these  crests  we  found  ourselves 
overlooking  Santiago.  Some  of  the  men, 
including  Jenkins,  Greenway,  and  Good- 
rich,  pushed  on  alm<  st  by  themselves  far 
ahead.  Lieutenant  Hugh  Lerkely,  ot  the 
First,  with  a  sergeant  and  two  troopers, 
reached  the  extreme  front.  I  le  was,  at  the 
time,  ahead  of  everyone  ;  the  sergeant 
was  killed  and  one  trooper  wounded  ;  but 
the  lieutenant  and  the  remaining  trooper 
Stuck  to  their  post  for  the  rest  of  tin 
ternoon  until  our  line  was  gradually  ex- 
tended to  include  them. 

While  1  was  re-forming  the  troops  on 
the  chain  of  hills,  one  of  General  Sum- 
ner's aides.  Captain  Robert  llowze — as 
dashing  and  gallant  an  officer  as  there 
was  in  the  whole  gallant   cavalry  division, 
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by  the  way — came  up  with  orders  to  me 
to  halt  where  I  was,  not  advancing  far- 
ther, but  to  hold  the  hill  at  all  hazards. 
Howze  had  his  horse,  and  I  had  some 
difficulty  in  making  him  take  proper  shel- 
ter ;  he  stayed  with  us  for  quite  a  time, 
unable  to  make  up  his  mind  to  leave  the 
extreme  front,  and  meanwhile  jumping  at 
the  chance  to  render  any  service,  of  risk 
or  otherwise,  which  the  moment  devel- 
oped. 

I  now  had  under  me  all  the  fragments 
of  the  six  cavalry  regiments  which  were 
at  the  extreme  front,  being  the  highest 
officer  left  there,  and  I  was  in  immediate 
command  of  them  for  the  remainder  of 
the  afternoon  and  that  night.  The  Ninth 
was  over  to  the  right,  and  the  Thirteenth 
Infantry  afterward  came  up  beside  it. 
The  rest  of  Kent's  infantry  was  to  our 
left.  Of  the  Tenth,  Lieutenants  Ander- 
son, Muller,  and  Fleming  reported  to  me ; 
Anderson  was  slightly  wounded,  but  he 
paid  no  heed  to  this.  All  three,  like 
every  other  officer,  had  troopers  of  vari- 
ous regiments  under  them  ;  such  mixing 
was  inevitable  in  making  repeated  charges 
through  thick  jungle  ;  it  was  essentially 
a  troop  commanders',  indeed,  almost  a 
squad  leaders',  fight.  The  Spaniards 
who  had  been  holding  the  trenches  and 
the  line  of  hills,  had  fallen  back  upon  their 
supports  and  we  were  under  a  very  heavy 
fire  both  from  rifles  and  great  guns.  At 
the  point  where  we  were,  the  grass-cov- 
ered hill-crest  was  gently  rounded,  giving 
poor  cover,  and  I  made  my  men  lie  down 
on  the  hither  slope. 

On  the  extreme  left  Captain  Beck,  of 
the  Tenth,  with  his  own  troop,  and  small 
bodies  of  the  men  of  other  regiments,  was 
exercising  a  practically  independent  com- 
mand, driving  back  the  Spaniards  when- 
ever they  showed  any  symptoms  of  advanc- 
ing. He  had  received  his  orders  to  hold 
the  line  at  all  hazards  from  Lieutenant 
Andrews,  one  of  General  Sumner's  aides, 
just  as  I  had  received  mine  from  Captain 
Howze.  Finally,  he  was  relieved  by  some 
infantry,  and  then  rejoined  the  rest  of  the 
Tenth,  which  was  engaged  heavily  until 
dark,  Major  Wint  being  among  the  severe- 
ly wounded.  Lieutenant  YV.  N.  Smith  was 
killed.  Captain  Bigelow  had  been  wound- 
ed three  times. 

Our  artillery  made  one  or  two  efforts  to 


come  into  action  on  the  firing-line  of  the 
infantry,  but  the  black  powder  rendered 
each  attempt  fruitless.  The  Spanish  guns 
used  smokeless  powder,  so  that  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  place  them.  In  this  respect  t 
were  on  a  par  with  their  own  infantry  and 
with  our  regular  infantry  and  dismounted 
cavalry  ;  but  our  only  two  volunteer  in- 
fantry regiments,  the  Second  Massachu- 
setts and  the  Seventy-first  New  York,  and 
our  artillery,  all  had  black  powder.  This 
rendered  the  two  volunteer  regiments, 
which  were  armed  with  the  antiquated 
Springfield,  almost  useless  m  the  battle, 
and  did  practically  the  same  thing  for  the 
artillery  wherever  it  was  formed  within 
rifle  range.  When  one  of  the  guns  was 
discharged  a  thick  cloud  of  smoke  shot 
out  and  hung  over  the  place,  making  an 
ideal  target,  and  in  half  a  minute  every 
Spanish  gun  and  rifle  within  range  was 
directed  at  the  particular  spot  thus  indi- 
cated ;  the  consequence  was  that  after  a 
more  or  less  lengthy  stand  the  gun  was 
silenced  or  driven  off.  We  got  no  appre- 
ciable help  from  our  guns  on  July  ist. 
Our  men  were  quick  to  realize  the  defects 
of  our  artillery,  but  they  were  entirely 
philosophic  about  it,  not  showing  the  least 
concern  at  its  failure.  On  the  contrary, 
whenever  they  heard  our  artillery  open 
they  would  grin  as  they  looked  at  one  an- 
other and  remark,  "  There  go  the  guns 
again  ;  wonder  how  soon  they'll  be  shut 
up,"  and  shut  up  they  were  sure  to  be. 
The  light  battery  of  Hotchkiss  one-pound- 
ers, under  Lieutenant  J.  B.  Hughes,  of  the 
Tenth  Cavalry,  was  handled  with  con- 
spicuous gallantry. 

On  the  hill-slope  immediately  around 
me  I  had  a  mixed  force  composed  of 
members  of  most  of  the  cavalry  regiments, 
and  a  few  infantrymen.  There  were  about 
fifty  of  my  Rough  Riders  with  Lieuten- 
ants Goodrich  and  Carr.  Among  therest 
were  perhaps  a  score  of  colored  infantry- 
men, but,  as  it  happened,  at  this  particular 
point  without  any  of  their  officers.  N 
troops  could  have  behaved  better  than 
the  colored  soldiers  had  behaved  so  far  : 
but  they  are,  of  course,  peculiarly  depend- 
ent upon  their  white  officers.  *  n- 
ally  they  produce  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers who  can  take  the  initiative  and  . 
responsibility  precisely  like  the  I  si 
of  whites  ;    but   this   cannot    be   expected 
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normally,  nor  is  it  fair  to  expect  it.  With 
the  colored  troops  there  should  always  be 
some  of  their  own  officers  ,  whereas,  with 
the  white  regulars,  as  with  my  own  Rough 
Riders,  experience  showed  that  the  non- 
commissioned officers  could  usually  carry 
on  the  fight  by  themselves  if  they  were 
once  started,  no  matter  whether  their  offi- 
cers were  killed  or  not. 

At  this  particular  time  it  was  trying  for 
the  men,  as  they  were  lying  flat  on  their 
faces,  very  rarely  responding  to  the  bul- 
lets, shells,  and  shrapnel  which  swept  over 
the  hill-top,  and  which  occasionally 
killed  or  wounded  one  of  their  number. 
Major  Albert  G.  Forse,  of  the  First  Cav- 
alry, a  noted  Indian  fighter,  was  killed 
about  this  time.  One  of  my  best  men, 
Sergeant  Greenly,  of  Arizona,  who  was 
lying  beside  me,  suddenly  said,  "  Beg  par- 
don, Colonel  ;  but  I've  been  hit  in  the 
leg."  I  asked,  «  Badly?  "  He  said,  "  Yes, 
Colonel  ;  quite  badly."  After  one  of  his 
comrades  had  helped  him  fix  up  his  leg 
with  a  first-aid-to-the-injured  bandage,  he 
limped  off  to  the  rear. 

None  of  the  white  regulars  or  Rough 
Riders  showed  the  slightest  sign  of  weak- 
ening ;  but  under  the  strain  the  colored 
infantrymen  (who  had  none  of  their 
officers)  began  to  get  a  little  uneasy  and 
to  drift  to  the  rear,  either  helping  wounded 
men,  or  saying  that  they  wished  to  find 
their  own  regiments.  This  I  could  not 
allow,  as  it  was  depleting  my  line,  so  I 
jumped  up,  and  walking  a  few  yards  to 
the  rear,  drew  my  revolver,  halted  the 
retreating  soldiers,  and  called  out  to  them 
that  I  appreciated  the  gallantry  with 
which  they  had  fought  and  would  be 
sorry  to  hurt  them,  but  that  I  should 
shoot  the  lust  man  who,  on  any  pretence 
whatever,  went  to  the  rear.  My  own 
men  had  all  sat  up  and  were  watchingmy 
movements  with  the  utmost  interest  ;  so 
was  Captain  Howze.  I  ended  my  state- 
ment to  tlu'  colored  soldiers  by  saying: 
"  Now,  I  shall  be  very  sorrv  to  hurt  von. 
and  you  don't  know  whether  or  not  I 
will  keep  my  word,  but  my  men  can  tell 
yon  that  1  always  do  ;"  whereupon  my 
cow  punchers,  hunters,  and  miners  sol- 
emnly nodded  their  heads  and  com- 
mented in  chorus,  exactly  as  if  m  a 
comic  opera.  "He  always  does;  he  al- 
ways d<>r> 


This  was  the  end  of  the  trouble,  for  the 
"  smoked  Yankees  " — as  the  Spaniards 
called  the  colored  soldiers — flashed  their 
white  teeth  at  one  another,  as  the\  broke 
into  broad  grins,  and  I  had  no  more 
trouble  with  them,  they  seeming  to  ac- 
cept me  as  one  of  their  own  officers.  The 
colored  cavalrymen  had  already  so  ac- 
cepted me  ;  in  return,  the  Rough  Riders, 
although  for  the  most  part  Southwestern - 
ers,  who  have  a  strong  color  prejudice, 
grew  to  accept  them  with  hearty  good- 
will as  comrades,  and  were  entirely  will- 
ing, in  their  own  phrase,  "  to  drink  out  of 
the  same  canteen."  Where  all  the  regu- 
lar officers  did  so  well,  it  is  hard  to  draw- 
any  distinction  ;  but  in  the  cavalry  divis- 
ion a  peculiar  meed  of  praise  should  be 
given  to  the  officers  of  the  Ninth  and 
Tenth  for  their  work,  and  under  their 
leadership  the  colored  troops  did  as  well 
as  any  soldiers  could  possibly  do. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  the 
Spaniards  in  our  front  made  the  only 
offensive  movement  which  I  saw  them 
make  during  the  entire  campaign  ;  for 
what  were  ordinarily  called  "attacks" 
upon  our  lines  consisted  merely  of  heavy 
firing  from  their  trenches  and  from  their 
skirmishers.  In  this  case  they  did  actu- 
ally begin  to  make  a  forward  movement, 
their  cavalry  coming  up  as  well  as  the 
marines  and  reserve  infantry,*  while  their 
skirmishers,  who  were  always  bold,  re- 
doubled their  activity.  It  could  not  be 
called  a  charge,  and  not  only  was  it  not 
pushed  home,  but  it  was  stopped  almost 
as  soon  as  it  began,  our  men  immediately 
running  forward  to  the  crest  of  the  hill 
with  shouts  of  delight  at  seeing  their  ene- 
mies at  last  come  into  the  open.  A  few 
seconds'  firing  stopped  their  advance  and 
drove  them  into  the  cover  of  the  trenches. 

They  kept  up  a  very  heavy  fire  for  some 
time  longer,  and  our  men  again  lay  down, 
only  replying  occasionally.  Suddenly  we 
heard  on  our  right  the  peculiar  drumming 
sound  which  had  been  so  welcome  in  the 
morning,  when  the  infantry  were  assailing 
the  San  Juan  block-house.  The  gathngs 
were  up  again  !  I  started  over  to  inquire, 
and  found  that  Lieutenant  Parker,  not 
content  with  using  his  guns  in  support  of 
the  attacking  forces,  had  thrust  them  for- 

I  leutenanl  Tejeiro,  p.  154.  speaks  of  this  attempt  to 
retake   San  Juan  and  it-  failure 
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ward  to  the  extreme  front  of  the  fighting 
line,  where  he  was  handling  them  with 
great  effect.  From  this  time  on,  through- 
out the  fighting,  Parker's  gatlings  were  on 
the  right  of  my  regiment,  and  his  men  and 
mine  fraternized  in  every  way.  He  kept 
his  pieces  at  the  extreme  front,  using  them 
on  every  occasion  until  the  last  Spanish 
shot  was  fired.  Indeed,  the  dash  and  ef- 
ficiency with  which  the  gatlings  were 
handled  by  Parker  was  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  the  campaign  ;  he 
showed  that  a  first-rate  officer  could  use 
machine-guns,  on  wheels,  in  battle  and 
skirmish,  in  attacking  and  defending 
trenches,  alongside  of  the  best  troops,  and 
to  their  great  advantage. 

As  night  came  on  the  firing  gradually 
died  away.  Before  this  happened,  how- 
ever, Captains  Morton  and  Boughton,  of 
the  Third  Cavalry,  came  over  to  tell  me 
that  a  rumor  had  reached  them  to  the  ef- 
fect that  there  had  been  some  talk  of  re- 
tiring and  that  they  wished  to  protest  in 
the  strongest  manner.  I  had  been  watch- 
ing them  both,  as  they  handled  their 
troops  with  the  cool  confidence  of  the  vet- 
eran regular  officers  and  had  been  con- 
gratulating myself  that  they  were  off 
toward  the  right  flank,  for  as  long  as  they 
were  there,  I  knew  I  was  perfectly  safe  in 
that  direction.  I  had  heard  no  rumor 
about  retiring,  and  I  cordially  agreed  with 
them  that  it  would  be  far  worse  than  a 
blunder  to  abandon  our  position. 

To  attack  the  Spaniards  by  rushing 
across  open  ground,  or  through  wire  en- 
tanglements and  low,  almost  impassable 
jungle,  without  the  help  of  artillery,  and 
to  force  unbroken  infantry,  fighting  behind 
earthworks  and  armed  with  the  best  re- 
peating weapons,  supported  by  cannon, 
was  one  thing  ;  to  repel  such  an  attack 
ourselves,  or  to  fight  our  foes  on  anything 
like  even  terms  in  the  open,  was  quite 
another  thing.  No  possible  number  of 
Spaniards  coming  at  us  from  in  front  could 
have  driven  us  from  our  position,  and 
there  was  not  a  man  on  the  crest  who  did 
not  eagerly  and  devoutly  hope  that  our 
opponents  would  make  the  attempt,  for 
it  would  surely  have  been  followed,  not 
merely  by  a  repulse,  but  by  our  immedi- 
ately taking  the  city.  There  was  not  an 
officer  or  a  man  on  the  firing-line,  so  far 
as  I  saw  them,  who  did  not  feel  this  way. 


As  night  fell,  some  of  my  men  went  back 
to  the  buildings  in  our  rear  and  foraged 
through  them,  for  we  had  now  been  four- 
teen hours  charging  and  fighting  without 
food.  They  came  across  what  was  evi- 
dently the  Spanish  officers'  mess,  where 
their  dinner  was  still  cooking,  and  they 
brought  it  to  the  front  in  high  glee.  It 
was  evident  that  the  Spanish  officers  were 
living  well,  however  the  Spanish  rank  and 
file  were  faring.  There  were  three  big 
iron  pots,  one  filled  with  beef-stew,  one 
with  boiled  rice,  and  one  with  boiled  peas ; 
there  was  a  big  demijohn  of  rum  (all 
along  the  trenches  which  the  Spaniards 
held  were  empty  wine  and  liquor  bottles) ; 
there  were  a  number  of  loaves  of  rice- 
bread  ;  and  there  were  even  some  small 
cans  of  preserves  and  a  few  salt  fish.  Of 
course,  among  so  many  men,  the  food, 
which  was  equally  divided,  did  not  give 
very  much  to  each,  but  it  freshened  us  all. 

Soon  after  dark,  General  Wheeler,  who 
in  the  afternoon  had  resumed  command 
of  the  cavalry  division,  came  to  the  front. 
A  very  few  words  with  General  Wheeler 
reassured  us  about  retiring.  He  had  been 
through  too  much  heavy  fighting  in  the 
Civil  War  to  regard  the  present  fight  as 
very  serious,  and  he  told  us  not  to  be  un- 
der any  apprehension,  for  he  had  sent 
word  that  there  was  no  need  whatever  of 
retiring,  and  was  sure  we  would  stay  where 
we  were  until  the  chance  came  to  advance. 
He  was  second  in  command  ;  and  to  him 
more  than  to  any  other  one  man  was  due 
the  prompt  abandonment  of  the  proposal 
to  fall  back — a  proposal  which  if  adopted 
would  have  meant  shame  and  disaster. 

Shortly  afterward  General  Wheeler  sent 
us  orders  to  intrench.  The  men  of  the 
different  regiments  were  now  getting  in 
place  again  and  sitting  themselves  out. 
All  of  our  troops  who  had  been  kept  at 
Kettle  Hill  came  forward  and  rejoined  us 
after  nightfall.  During  the  afternoon 
Greenway,  apparently  not  having  enough 
to  do  in  the  fighting,  had  taken  advantage 
of  a  lull  to  explore  the  buildings  himself, 
and  had  found  a  number  of  Spanish  in- 
trenching tools,  picks,  and  shovels,  and 
these  we  used  in  digging  trenches  along 
our  line.  The  men  were  very  tired  in- 
deed, but  they  went  cheerfully  to  work, 
all  the  officers  doing  their  part. 

Crockett,  the  ex-Revenue  officer  from 
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Georgia,  was  a  slight  man,  not  physically 
very  strong.  He  came  to  me  and  told  me 
he  didn't  think  he  would  be  much  use  in 
digging,  but  that  he  had  found  a  lot  of 
Spanish  coffee  and  would  spend  his  time 
making  coffee  for  the  men,  if  I  approved. 
I  did  approve,  very  heartily,  and  Crock- 
ett officiated  as  cook  for  the  next  three  or 
four  hours  until  the  trench  was  dug,  his 
coffee  being  much  appreciated  by  all  of 
us. 

So  many  acts  of  gallantry  were  per- 
formed during  the  day  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  notice  them  all,  and  it  seems 
unjust  to  single  out  any;  yet  I  shall  men- 
tion a  few,  which  it  must  always  be  remem- 
bered are  to  stand,  not  as  exceptions,  but 
as  instances  of  what  very  many  men  did. 
It  happened  that  I  saw  these  myself. 
There  were  innumerable  others,  which 
either  were  not  seen  at  all,  or  were  seen 
only  by  officers  who  happened  not  to  men- 
tion them ;  and,  of  course,  I  know  chiefly 
those  that  happened  in  my  own  regiment. 

Captain  Llewellen  was  a  large,  heavy 
man,  who  had  a  grown-up  son  in  the  ranks. 
On  the  march  he  had  frequently  carried 
the  load  of  some  man  who  weakened,  and 
he  was  not  feeling  well  on  the  morning 
of  the  fight.  Nevertheless,  he  kept  at  the 
head  of  his  troop  all  day.  In  the  charg- 
ing and  rushing,  he  not  only  became  very 
much  exhausted,  but  finally  fell,  wrench- 
ing himself  terribly,  and  though  he  re- 
mained with  us  all  night,  he  was  so  sick 
by  morning  that  we  had  to  take  him 
behind  the  hill  into  an  improvised  hos- 
pital. Lieutenant  1  >ay,  after  handling 
his    troop   with   equal  gallantry  and  effi- 

ncy,  was  shot,  on  the  summit  of  Kettle 
Hill.  He  was  hit  in  the  arm  and  was 
forced  to  go  to  the  rear,  but  he  would  not 
return  to  the  States,  ami  rejoined  us  at  the 
froiit  long  before  his  wound  was  healed. 
lieutenant  Leahy  was  also  wounded,  not 
far  from  him.  Thirteen  of  the  men  were 
wounded  and  vet  kept  on  lighting  until 
the  end  of  the  daw  and  in  some  cases 
never  went  to  the  rear  at  all.  even  to  have 
their  wounds  dressed.  They  were  Cor- 
porals Waller  and  Fortescue  and  Trooper 
Mi  Kinleyoi  troop  E;  Corporal  Rhoades 
of  rroop  I):  Troopers  Albertson,  Winter, 
Mi  ( rregor,  and  (  dark  of  Troop  1'" :  Troop- 
ers Bugbee,  Jackson,  and  Waller  of  Troop 
A  ;  Trumpeter   M<  1  >onald  of    .  roop   I . ; 


Sergeant  Hughes  of  Troop  B  ;  and  Troop- 
er Gerien  of  Troop  ().  One  of  the  Wall- 
ers was  a  cow-puncher  from  New  Mexico, 
the  other  the  champion  Yale  high-jumper. 
The  first  was  shot  through  the  left  arm  so 
as  to  paralyze  the  fingers,  but  he  con- 
tinued in  battle,  pointing  his  rifle  over  the 
wounded  arm  as  though  it  had  been  a  rest. 
The  other  Waller,  and  Bugbee,  were  hit 
in  the  head,  the  bullets  merely  inflicting 
scalp  wounds.  Neither  of  them  paid  any 
heed  to  the  wounds  except  that  after 
nightfall  each  had  his  head  done  up  in  a 
bandage.  Fortescue  I  was  at  times  using 
as  an  extra  orderly.  I  noticed  he  limped, 
but  supposed  that  his  foot  was  skinned. 
It  proved,  however,  that  he  had  been 
struck  in  the  foot,  though  not  very  seri- 
ously, by  a  bullet,  and  I  never  knew  what 
was  the  matter  until  the  next  dav  I  saw 
him  making  wry  faces  as  he  drew  off  his 
bloody  boot,  which  was  stuck  fast  to  the 
foot.  Trooper  Rowland  again  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  fearlessness. 

For  gallantry  on  the  field  of  action  Ser- 
geants Dame,  Ferguson,  Tiffany,  Green- 
wald,  and,  later  on,  Mcllhenny,  were 
promoted  to  second  lieutenancies,  as  Ser- 
geant Hayes  had  already  been.  Lieu- 
tenant Carr,  who  commanded  his  troop. 
and  behaved  with  great  gallantry  through- 
out the  day,  was  shot  and  severely  wound- 
ed at  nightfall.  Among  the  men  whom  I 
noticed  as  leading  in  the  charges  and  al- 
ways being  nearest  the  enemy,  were  the 
Pawnee,  Pollock,  Simpson,  of  Texas,  and 
Dudley  Dean.  Jenkins  was  made  maj<  r, 
Woodbury  Kane.  Day.  ami  Frantz,  cap- 
tains, and  Greenway  and  Goodrich  first 
lieutenants,  for  gallantry  in  action,  and  for 
the  efficiency  with  which  the  first  had  han- 
dled his  squadron,  and  the  other  five  their 
troops  -for  each  of  them,  owing  to  some 
accident  to  his  superior,  found  himself  in 
command  of  his  troop. 

Dr.  Church  had  worked  quite  as  hard 
as  any  man  at  the  front  in  caring  for  the 
wounded;  as  had  Chaplain  Brown.  Lieu- 
tenant Reyes,  who  acted  as  adjutant, 
did  so  well  that  he  was  given  the  position 
permanently.  Lieutenant  Coleman  simi- 
larly won  the  position  of  quartermaster. 

We  finished  digging  the  trench  so.  n 
after  midnight,  and  then  the  worn-out  men 
laid  down  in  rows  on  their  rifles  and 
dropped  heavily  to  sleep.     About  one  in 
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ten  of  them  had  blankets  taken  from  the 
Spaniards.  Henry  Bardshar,  my  orderly, 
had  procured  one  for  me.  He,  Goodrich, 
and  I  slept  together.  If  the  men  without 
blankets  had  not  been  so  tired  that  they 
fell  asleep  anyhow,  they  would  have  been 
very  cold,  for,  of  course  we  were  all 
drenched  with  sweat,  and  above  the  waist 
had  on  nothing  but  our  flannel  shirts, 
while  the  night  was  cool,  with  a  heavy 
dew.  Before  anyone  had  time  to  wake 
from  the  cold,  however,  we  were  all 
awakened  by  the  Spaniards,  whose  skir- 
mishers suddenly  opened  fire  on  us.  Of 
course,  we  could  not  tell  whether  or  not 
this  was  the  forerunner  of  a  heavy  attack, 
for  our  Cossack  posts  were  responding 
briskly.  It  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  at  which  time  men's  courage  is 
said  to  be  at  the  lowest  ebb  ;  but  the 
cavalry  division  was  certainly  free  from  any 
weakness  in  that  direction.  At  the  alarm 
everybody  jumped  to  his  feet  and  the  stiff, 
shivering,  haggard  men,  their  eyes  only 
half-opened,  all  clutched  their  rifles  and 
ran  forward  to  the  trench  on  the  crest  of 
the  hill. 

The  sputtering  shots  died  away  and  we 
went  to  sleep  again.  But  in  another  hour 
dawn  broke  and  the  Spaniards  opened  fire 
in  good  earnest.  There  was  a  little  tree 
only  a  few  feet  away,  under  which  I  made 
my  head-quarters,  and  while  I  was  lying 
there,  with  Goodrich  and  Keyes,  a  shrap- 

*  According  to  the  official  reports,  5,104  officers  and  men 
of  Kent's  infantry,  and  2,649  or  tne  cavalry  had  been  landed. 
My  regiment  is  put  down  as  542  strong,  instead  of  the  real 
figure,  490,  the  difference  being  due  to  men  who  were  in 
hospital  and  on  guard  at  the  sea-shore,  etc.  In  other 
words,  the  total  represents  the  total  landed  ;  the  details,  etc., 
are  included.  General  Wheeler,  in  his  report  of  July  7th, 
puts  these  details  as  about  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of 
the  force  which  was  on  the  transports,  about  eighty-five  per 
cent,  got  forward  and  was  in  the  fight. 

t  The  total  Spanish  force  in  Santiago  under  General 
Linares  was  6,000;  4,000  regulars,  1,000  volunteers,  and 
1,000  marines  and  sailors  from  the  ships.  (Diary  of  the 
British  Consul,  Frederick  W.  Ramsden,  entry  of  Julv  i st. ) 
Four  thousand  more  troops  entered  next  day.  (if  the 
6,000  troops,  600  or  thereabouts  were  at  El  Caney,  and  900 
in  the  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor.  Lieutenant 
Tejeiro  states  that  there  were  520  men  at  El  Caney,  070 
in  the  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  and  3,000  in  the 
lines,  not  counting  the  cavalry  and  civil  guard  which  were 
in  reserve.  He  certainly  very  much  understates  the  Spanish 
force;  thus  lie  nowhere  accounts  for  the  engineers  men- 
tioned on  p.  135;  and  his  figures  would  make  the  total 
number  of  Spanish  artillerymen  but  32.  He  excludes  the 
cavalry,  the  civil  guard,  and  the  marines  which  had  been 
stationed  at  the  Plaza  del  Toros;  yet  he  later  mentions 
that  these  marines  were  brought  up,  and  their  commander, 
Bustamente,  severely  wounded;  he  states  that  the  cavalry 
advanced  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  infantry,  and  I  myself 
saw  the  cavalry  come  forward,  for  the  most  part  dis- 
mounted, when  the  Spaniards  attempted  a  forward  move- 
ment late  in  the  afternoon,  and  we  shot  many  of  their 
horses;  while  later  I  saw  and  conversed  with  officers  and 
men  of  the  civil  guard  who  had  been  wounded  at  the 
same  time — this  in  connection  with  returning  them  their 
wives  and    children,  after  the  latter  had  fled  horn  the  city. 


nel  burst  among  us,  not  hurting  us  in  the 
least,  but  with  the  sweep  of  its  bullets 
killing  or  wounding  five  men  in  our  rear, 
one  of  whom  was  a  singularly  gallant 
young  Harvard  fellow,  Stanley  Hollister. 
An  equally  gallant  young  fellow  from 
Yale,  Theodore  Miller,  had  already  been 
mortally  wounded.      Hollister  also  died. 

The  Second  Brigade  lost  more  heavily 
than  the  First ;  but  neither  its  brig 
commander  nor  any  of  its  regimental 
commanders  were  touched,  while  the  com- 
mander of  the  First  Brigade  and  two  of  its 
three  regimental  commanders  had  been 
killed  or  wounded. 

In  this  fight  our  regiment  had  numbered 
490  men,  as,  in  addition  to  the  killed  and 
wounded  of  the  first  fight,  some  had  had 
to  go  to  the  hospital  for  sickness  and  some 
had  been  left  behind  with  the  baggage, 
or  were  detailed  on  other  duty.  Eighty- 
nine  were  killed  and  wounded  ;  the  heavi- 
est loss  suffered  by  any  regiment  in  the 
cavalry  division.  The  Spaniards  made  a 
stiff  fight,  standing  firm  until  we  charged 
home.  They  fought  much  more  stub- 
bornly than  at  Las  Guasimas.  We  ought 
to  have  expected  this,  for  they  have  always 
done  well  in  holding  intrenchments.  On 
this  day  they  showed  themselves  to  be  brave 
foes,  worthy  of  honor  for  their  gallantry. 

In  the  attack  on  the  San  Juan  hills  our 
forces  numbered  about  6,600.*  There 
were  about  4,500  Spaniards  against  us.  f 

Although  the  engineers  are  excluded,  Lieutenant  Tejeiro 
mentions  that  their  colonel,  as  well  as  the  colonel  of  the 
artillery,  was  wounded.  Four  thousand  five  hundred  is 
surely  an  understatement  of  the  forces  which  resisted  the 
attack  of  the  forces  under  Wheeler.  Lieutenant  Tejeiro  is 
very  careless  in  his  figures.  Thus  in  one  place  he  states 
that  the  position  of  San  Juan  was  held  by  two  companies 
comprising  250  soldiers.  Later  he  says  it  was  held  by  three 
companies,  whose  strength  he  puts  at  300  — thus  making 
them  average  100  instead  of  125  men  apiece.  He  then 
mentions  another  echelon  of  two  companies,  so  situated  as 
to  cross  their  fire  with  the  others.  Doubtless  tin- 
house  and  trenches  at  Fort  San  Juan  proper  were  only  held 
by  three  or  four  hundred  men;  thev  were  taken  by  the 
Sixth  and  Sixteenth  Infantry  under  Hawkins's  immediate 
command;  and  they  formed  but  one  point  in  the  line  of 
hills,  trenches,    ranch  id    block-houses  which    the 

Spaniards  held,  and  from  which  we  drove  them.  When 
the  city  capitulated  later,  over  8,  00  u 

over  16,000  rides    ami  surrendered  ;    by   that 

time   the  marines  am'  -  I  many 

of  the  volunteers  hai  led. 

In  dealing  with  the  Spanish 
contradicts  himself.     He  puts  their  total  loss 

j   killed,    1 
217  in  all.      Net  he  st; 
So  got  back,   the   remaining 
missing.        When   we    capture,:    the 
hospitals  over  2,000  seriously  wounded  am 
on  making  inquiries,  1  found  that  over  a  thi 
From  these  facts  1   feel  that  it   is  safe  !■*  put  d<  wn  tl 
Spanish    loss  in  the  battle  as  at 
thousand  were  killed  and  woun 

Lieutenant  Tejeiro,  win;.  r  the 

courage  shown  by  the 
and   resolution  of  the  Am. 
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Our  total  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was 
i ,07 1 .  Of  the  cavalry  division  there  were, 
all  told,  some  2,300  officers  and  men,  of 
whom  375  were  killed  and  wounded.  In 
the  division  over  a  fourth  of  the  officers 
were  killed  or  wounded,  their  loss  being 
relatively  half  as  great  again  as  that  of  the 
enlisted  men — which  was  as  it  should  be. 
I  think  we  suffered  more  heavily  than 


the  Spaniards  did  in  killed  and  wounded 
(though  we  also  captured  some  scores  of 
prisoners).  It  would  have  been  very  ex- 
traordinary if  the  reverse  was  the  case,  for 
we  did  the  charging;  and  to  carry  earth- 
works on  foot  with  dismounted  cavalry, 
when  these  earthworks  are  held  by  un- 
broken infantry  armed  with  the  best 
modern  rifles,  is  a  serious  task. 


"con    un    arrojo    y    una    decision    verdaderamente    admir-  showed.     At  El  Caney,  where  they  were  nearly  hemmed  in, 

ablcs. "     He  dwells  repeatedly  upon  the  determination  with  they  made  amost  desperate  defence;   at  San  Juan  the  way 

which  our  troops  kept    c  harging  though    themselves  unpro-  to  retreat  was  open,  and  so,  though  they  were  seven  times 

tected  by  cover.     As  for  the  Spanish  troops,  all  who  fought  as  numerous,   they    fought  with    less    desperation,  but  still 

them  that  day  will   most  freely   admit   the    courage    they  very  gallantly. 


THE    CITY  EDITOR'S    CONSCIENCE 


By  Jesse   Lynch  Williams 


HE  telegraph  editor  with 
the  bald  head  was  hanging 
his  umbrella  on  the  gas-jet 
over  his  desk,  so  that  no  one 
would  walk  away  with  it  by 
mistake  or  otherwise.  The 
copy-readers  were  taking  off  their  coats  and 
cuffs  and  sitting  down  to  their  day's  work. 
Nearly  all  the  reporters  had  arrived  ;  and 
one  of  them  had  already  been  sent  down 
to  the  weather  bureau  to  find  out  what 
sort  of  a  day  it  would  be,  while  another 
was  on  his  way  uptown  on  the  elevated 
railroad  to  the  home  of  a  prominent  citi- 
zen who  had  died  during  the  night,  just 
too  late  for  the  morning  papers.  Others 
wru.'  seated  along  the  rows  of  tables  wait- 
in-  for  assignments,  and  finishing  the  pe- 
rusal of  the  morning  papers,  which  was  part 
of  their  business.  Murdock,  arriving  late, 
came  into  the  room  quietly,  taking  off  his 
coat,  but  the  City  Editor,  on  the  way  from 
the  telephone-closet,  dashed  down  upon 
him  : 

"  It  you  can't  get  down  here  before 
8.30,  you'd  better  nol  come  at  all.  This 
is  no  morning  paper.  Don't  take  off  your 
c«»at.  Run  up  to  the  Tombs  Police  Court 
and  see  if  you  can't  gel  something  good 
for  the  first  edition." 

That  was  wh.it  the  City  Editor  said  all 
in  one  breath,  faster  than  you  can  read 
half  of  it,  then  hurried  up  to  The  Desk 
and  hammered  the  bell  six  times  in  rapid 
succession  with  the  open  palm  of  his  hand, 


each  stroke  coming  down  quicker  and 
harder  than  the  one  before  it,  until  the 
last  was  but  a  dead,  ringless  "  thump." 
And  when  Tommy  or  Johnny  came  run- 
ning to  The  Desk,  the  City  Editor  snarled 
in  his  quick,  tense  voice  : 

"  Here,  if  you  boys  can't  answer  this 
bell  quicker,  you'll  all  be  fired.  Run  up- 
stairs with  this  copy." 

Johnny  took  it  meekly  but  quickly,  and 
ran  (until  out  of  the  editor's  sight)  up  to 
the  composing-room,  put  the  copy  on  the 
foreman's  desk,  then  walked  over  to  the 
inky  -  armed  galley  -  boy  and  confided, 
"  Maguire's  chewing  the  rag  again." 
That  was  the  way  the  day  began,  a  little 
after  eight  o'clock. 

It  usually  began  in  some  such  way. 
But  this  one  was  not  to  end  as  usual. 

Maguire  had  no  business  to  be  so  sarcas- 
tic with  Murdock  for  being  a  lew  minutes 
late,  especially  as  Murdock  was  usually 
one  of  the  first  men  down  in  the  morning, 
and  Maguire  knew  it.  So  a  few  minutes 
later  when  he  turned  to  Brown,  one  of 
the  other  reporters,  he  said,  in  a  very  gen- 
tle tone,  as  if  asking  a  great  favor  of  him  : 

"Say,  brown,  take  that  story  off  tin1 
'phone  for  me,  will  you  please? — 'bout  a 
bull  that's  broken  loose  on  the  way  to  a 
slaughter-house  uptown — been  terrorizing 
people  in   Fifty-ninth  Street,  near  the  river 

make  half  a  column  of  it — vivid  and 
you  know  how  we  want  it." 


"  If  you  can't  get  down  here  before  8.30,  you'd  better  not  come  at  all." — Page  440. 


Brown  hurried  into  the  telephone-closet 
•saying,  "  Yes,  sir." 

That  was  very  pleasant  for  Brown,  but 
did  not  sooth  Murdock,  who,  by  this  time, 
was  several  blocks  away,  hurrying  up  Cen- 
tre Street.  However,  he  did  not  need 
much  sympathy,  because  he  was  lucky 
enough  to  get  a  beautiful  story  of  an 
Italian-quarter  stabbing,  which  turned  out 
to  be  a  murder,  and  so  proved  to  be  worth 
three-quarters  of  a  column,  and  that  is  a 
very  good  amount  of  space  to  get  into  the 
first  edition  of  an  afternoon  paper  that  is 
out  on  the  street  at  10.30  a.m. 

But  Maguire,  the  City  Editor,  flared  up 
and  then  had  remorse  again  half  a  dozen 
times  before  the  first  edition  came  out. 
The  telephone-boy  had  shouted  up  to  the 
•desk,  "  Wintringer's  on  the  'phone,  Mr. 
Maguire." 

Wintringer  was  the  police-headquarter's 
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man.  He  had  a  lot  of  small  fire  and  acci- 
dent stories  of  the  early  morning  and  that 
part  of  the  night  not  covered  by  the  morn- 
ing papers. 

The  weather  was  damp,  and  the  con- 
nection was  bad.  "  Aw  !  for  Heaven's 
sake,  Wintringer,"  screamed  Maguire, 
"why  don't  you  open  your  mouth  when 
you  talk?  "  Then  a  moment  later.  "  1  )on't 
yell  so  loud.  I'm  not  deaf."  Ami  finally 
in  a  wail,  "  Oh,  /  can't  make  that  out. 
Write  your  stories  and  send  'em  down  by 
a  messenger  !  "  Then  lie  rang  o\i.  dashed 
out  of  the  telephone-closet,  tearing  up  the 
notes  he  had  tried  to  take,  hurried  up. 
scowling,  to  the  desk,  where  lie  began  ring- 
ing his  bell  again  and  calling  to  one  of  the 
boys  for  a  certain  set  oi  proofs,  and  sent 
two  men  out  on  assignments  while  waiting 
for  the  proofs  to  come. 

A  little  later  Henderson,  the  copy-read- 
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cr,  who  was  handling  Murdock's  murder 
story,  wrote  a  head-line  for  it  with  twelve 
letters  when,  in  that  style  of  head,  there 
were  but  eleven  spaces,  as  everyone  in  the 
office  should  know,  as  Maguire  reminded 
him,  and  also  told  him  what  he  thought  of 
him  for  such  a  blunder. 

Then  the  new  reporter,  who  had  been 
sent  down  to  Cortland t  Street  Ferry  a  half 
hour  before  to  find  out  about  the  collision 
of  a  yacht  with  a  ferry-boat  in  the  fog,  ran 
up  to  the  desk  with  an  air  of  great  im- 
portance and  began  to  inform  Maguire 
that  "several  women  fainted,  children 
screamed,  a  big  crowd  gathered,"  etc.,  as 
usual. 

The  City  Editor,  who  had  heard  details 
of  that  sort  all  his  newspaper  life,  and  who 
wanted  the  news,  interrupted  with  a  ques- 
tion, snapped  out  like  the  crack  of  a  whip: 

"Whose  steam-yacht  was  it?" 

"The  steam- yacht  belongs  to  —  the 
name  of  the  owner  of  the  steam-yacht — 
why,  let's  see,  er " 

,-  Aw  !  Run  back  and  find  out."  Then 
turning  to  another  man,  and  forgetting  all 
about  the  yacht,  the  City  Editor  said,  smil- 
ing eagerly,  "  Well,  would  she  talk  ?  "  This 
was  to  the  reporter  who  had  gone  uptown 
to  try  to  get  an  interview  with  the  woman 
who  had  been  a  widow  for  four  hours, 
and  whose  husband  had  been  important 
enough  to  require  a  column  and  a  half 
"  obit."  The  obituary  itself  was  already  in 
type,  having  been  written  months  before 
the  prominent  citizen  became  ill. 

The  reporter  answered  Mr.  Maguire' s 
question,  mournfully.  "  Nope,  wouldn't 
talk.     Still  prostrated." 

"  Too  bad,"  said  the  City  Editor,  scowl- 
ing, for  it  would  have  been  good  stuff. 
"Wait  a  minute,"  he  added,  "take  a  run 
down  to  Wall  Street.  She  has  a  brother 
down  there  some  place.  If  he  isn't  in  his 
office,  find  out  where  some  of  the  other 
relatives  are.  We've  got  to  have  some- 
thin-  about  the  funeral  arrangements,  at 
least.  Make  your  best  time,  please."  The 
"  please  "  was  added,  perhaps,  because  he 
now  remembered  what  he  had  said  to  the 
new  young  reporter,  who  was  hurrying 
wildly  down  to  the  ferry,  wondering  how  in 
the  world  he  was  expected  to  find  out  the 
name  of  the  owner  of  a  yacht  which  was 
now  three  miles  down  the  bay. 

Then  it  came  brown's  turn  to  catch  it. 


Brown  was  the  one  who  had  been  asked  so 
politely  to  take  the  bull  story  off  the 'phone. 
When  you  take  a  story  off  the  telephone 
you  are  not  paid  at  space  rates  but  by 
time,  that  is,  so  much — or  rather  so  little — 
for  an  hour  or  a  fraction  of  it.  Of  course 
Brown  could  not  take  more  than  half  an 
hour  if  he  wanted  to,  because  the  story 
was  to  go  in  the  first  edition  with  a  spread 
head,  but  he  did  not  want  to.  In  fact  he 
was  anxious  to  finish  it  quickly,  so  that  he 
might  be  sent  out  on  some  other  story  be- 
fore all  the  good  ones  were  assigned.  So 
he  hurried  through  the  work,  stepped  up 
to  the  desk,  and  tossed  the  story  down  on 
a  pile  of  other  copy. 

Maguire  snatched  it  up,  ran  his  experi- 
enced eye  over  it,  and  then  rushed  down 
the  aisle  after  Brown.  His  voice  went 
up  an  octave  or  two  :  "  You  haven't  more 
than  three  sticks  here !  I  told  you  dis- 
tinctly to  write  a  half  column  of  vivid  de- 
scription— how  the  bull  broke  away,  ran 
down  the  street,  terrorized  everybody — 
and  look  at  this  thing — write  it  all  oxer 
again — just  as  if  you  had  seen  it  yourself." 

"  But  I  thought " 

"Oh,  you  thought!"  snapped  back 
the  City  Editor,  as  he  wheeled  toward 
the  desk  again. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Brown, meekly,  and  be- 
gan rewriting  the  story. 

A  little  later  Maguire  came  down  and 
said,  gently  :  "  Say,  old  man,  suppose  you 
wind  that  thing  up  right  there,  will  you? 
I  guess  that  covers  it.  I've  a  big  story 
waiting  for  you." 

And  when  Brown  brought  his  copy  up 
to  the  desk,  Maguire  bowed  and  said 
"Thanks,"  before  beginning  instructions 
as  to  the  big  story. 

Now  all  this  was  early  in  the  day.  be- 
fore the  first  edition  went  to  press.  The 
busy,  nervous  minutes  rushed  by,  the  elec- 
tric fans  buzzed,  the  reporters  hurried  in 
and  out,  the  copy-readers'  blue  pencils 
riggled,  the  type-setting  machines  clicked, 
the  various  editions  were  run  off,  the  pa- 
pers were  hustled  off  in  wagons  and  cried 
on  the  street,  and  the  strain  on  Maguire's 
nerves  and  temper  kept  increasing.  It 
was  not  until  the  last  story  was  set  up,  the 
last  head  written,  the  last  batch  of  proofs 
sent  back  ().  KM.,  and  the  forms  were 
locked  up,  the  plates  cast,  and  the  big 
presses  put  in  motion,  with  the  great  rolls 
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of  paper  revolving,  and  the  printed,  folded 
sheets  of  the  welcome  last  edition  came 
fluttering  down  upon  the  "  delivery  "  at 
the  rate  of  six  hundred  a  minute,  that  the 
City  Editor  had  time  to  take  a  calm,  full 
breath.  Then  he  stopped  looking  an- 
noyed, and  cooled  off  from  a  City  Editor 
to  a  human  being.  He  leaned  back  in  his 
chair,  put  his  feet  on  the  desk,  and  smoked 
luxuriously. 

He  always  leaned  back  in  this  way  with 
his  feet  on  the  desk,  when  the  last  edition 
went  to  press.  Since  waking  and  reach- 
ing out  of  his  bedroom-door  for  the  morn- 
ing paper  (which  he  propped  up  on  the 
bureau  and  read  in  eager  snatches  while 
hurriedly  dressing),  this  was  his  first  mo- 
ment of  freedom  from  strain  and  anxiety  ; 
and  the  sense  of  relaxation  and  relief  was 
delicious.  For  his  day's  work  was  over, 
and  there  it  was,  all  before  him,  a  finished 
result  in  black  and  white.  Even  if  he 
wanted  to  change  it  he  could  not,  so  there 
was  nothing  for  him  to  worry  over. 


But  he  often  did  worry,  and  it  was  very 
seldom  by  reason  of  finding  that  some 
other  afternoon  paper  had  beaten  him  on 
important  news,  because  such  things  sel- 
dom happened  with  Maguire.  It  was 
simply  because  he  was  a  good  deal  of  a 
brute  in  the  way  he  treated  his  men  and 
knew  it.  Some  city  editors  are  brutes  and 
don't  know  it.      They  don't  worry. 

This  afternoon  the  first  thing  he  saw 
was  that  head-line  of  Murdock's  murder 
story,  and  then  he  remembered  what  he 
had  said  to  old,  patient  Henderson,  his 
most  faithful  copy-reader,  who  never  made 
any  excuses,  and  had  lots  oi  feelings. 
That  started  Maguire  to  thinking. 

He  remembered  how  it  was  in  his 
younger  days  ;  he  could  not  stand  being 
treated  in  that  arrogant  fashion  by  city 
editors,  and  once  he  had  lost  his  place  on 
a  certain  paper  because  he  could  not  stand 
it.  He  could  recall  the  scene  very  vivid- 
ly, and  how  he  had  enjoyed  telling  the 
bullying  city  editor    just    what    he  u 
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servedly  thought  of  him.  The  tale  is  still 
handed  down  in  that  office.  And  now  he 
was  very  much  the  same  sort  of  bully 
himself.  He  had  not  expected  to  turn  out 
that  way.      It  seemed  too  bad. 

He  wondered  what  his  men  unreserv- 
edly thought  of  him.  To  be  sure  he  was 
always  very  liberal  about  letting  them  have 
days  off,  and  when  they  had  been  ill  told 
them,  in  a  blushing,  self-conscious  manner, 
that  he  was  glad  to  see  them  back.  Also 
he  was  obliging  about  lending  money  in 
the  office,  and  those  who  were  slow  pay 
he  never  dunned — which  in  newspaper 
men  is  a  rare  trait.  And  whenever  any 
of  the  men  died,  which  is  not  a  rare  oc- 
currence in  a  newspaper  office,  he  was  the 
one  to  get  up  the  subscription  list  for  the 
flowers,  or,  as  it  more  often  happened,  for 
the  widow's  rent.  But  he  had  an  idea 
that  the  men  considered  all  these  acts  as 
merely  conscience -salve.  Indeed,  he 
sometimes  thought  so,  himself,  and  felt 
quite  ashamed  about  it — after  the  paper 
went  to  press. 

But  after  the  paper  went  to  press  he  had 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  other  men 
in  the  office.  The  editors  of  the  other 
departments  all  had  their  intimate  friends, 
and  none  of  them  was  jovial  and  familiar 
with  him.  They  did  not  say,  "  Hurry  up 
and  put  on  your  coat,  I'll  wait  for  you 
down-stairs,"  to  him;  they  treated  him 
with  a  great  deal  of  polite  respect,  and 
said  "  Good-morning,  Maguire,"  and 
"  Good-night,  Maguire,"  and  but  little  else. 
Maguire  did  not  know  how  to  make  ad- 
vances himself.  He  did  not  know  how 
to  do  anything  except  get  out  a  rattling 
good  newspaper,  and  he  lived  all  alone, 
now  that  his  wife  was  dead,  and  the  paper 
was  all  he  had  to  care  about.  Perhaps  that 
was  the  reason  he  cared  for  it  so  much. 

He  looked  around  at  the  men.  But  as 
he  looked  around  two  of  the  reporters  at 
a  nearby  table  suddenly  stopped  talking. 
One  of  them  looked  up  at  the  ceiling; 
the  other  began  to  read  something.  Ma- 
guire felt  the  color  come  into  his  lace,  and 
he  asked  himself  something  that  he  had 
asked  himself  several  times  of  late  ;  but 

this  lie  decided  was  absurd. 

He  looked  at  the  dock.  It  was  later 
than  he  had  thought,  and  yet  the  room  was 
quite  full  of  men.  Usually  it  was  nearly 
empty   by  this  time.     One  of  the  copy- 


readers  was  passing  by.  "  What  are  they 
all  waiting  around  so  late  for?"  Maguire 
asked,  in  his  quick  manner. 

The  copy-reader  turned  round  and 
looked.  "  Why,  so  they  are.  Well,  I  sup- 
pose they're  waiting  around  till  it  stops 
raining." 

The  City  Editor  knew  of  other  places 
along  Park  Row  more  congenial  to  news- 
paper men  to  wait  in  till  the  rain  stopped, 
but  he  said  nothing.  He  turned  his  back 
to  the  room  and  spread  out  the  paper  and 
read  for  two  minutes.  Then  he  said  to 
himself,  "  Well,  I  may  as  well  go  home." 
He  arose,  pulled  down  his  desk -top, 
reached  up  for  his  coat,  turned  around 
and  found  himself  face  to  face  with  the 
whole  staff,  who  stood  in  a  semicircle. 

For  a  moment  no  one  said  anything. 
Then  there  was  some  whispering  in  the 
line  and  Henderson,  the  old  copy-reader, 
stepped  forward  toward  the  City  Editor. 
He  looked  very  grave.      So  did  the  rest. 

For  a  newspaper  man,  Henderson  was 
very  deliberate.      He  cleared  his  throat. 

Instantly  Maguire  cleared  his  throat, 
too,  and  said  :  "  Well,  what's  this?"  He 
was  even  more  amazed  than  he  looked. 

"  Mr.  Maguire,"  Henderson  began, 
looking  him  straight  in  the  face,  "  it  be- 
comes my  duty  to  tell  you  that  a  committee 
has  been  appointed  to  see  to  your  case." 

Again  Maguire  snapped  out,  "What's 
this?"  and  his  face  was  livid.  He  half- 
way arose  from  his  chair,  then  sat  down 
again  as  if  he  wanted  to  show  them  he 
was  cool. 

"  A  committee,"  Henderson  went  on, 
carefully,  "  and  as  chairman,  I  am  now 
addressing  you  on  behalf  of  it,  and  in 
the  presence  of  those  who  appointed  it." 
He  looked  around  at  the  others  as  if  ask- 
ing, "  Isn't  that  right?"  He  took  another 
step  forward.  He  was  playing  with  his 
watch-chain  with  one  hand,  and  held 
the  other  behind  his  back.  Henderson 
seemed  to  feel  assured  that  he  was  right. 
"  You  may  not  be  aware  of  it,  but  you 
have  been  watched  for  the  past  few  weeks 
-  systematically-watched.  1  regrettosay 
that  the  committee  cannot  report  that  they 
altogether  approve  of  your  conduct." 

Maguire  sprang  out  of  his  chair.  "See 
here!  That'll  do.  I've  had  enough  of 
this.  If  you  have  anything  to  say  to  me 
personally  you  can  call  at  my  home  or 
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meet  me  on  the  street  ;  but  here,  in  this 

office,  I  want  you  to  understand " 

Henderson  waved  his  hand.  Those  be- 
hind him  began  to  whisper  something  to 
him.  "  One  moment  please,  Mr.  Ma- 
guire,"  he  said.  "  It's  in  your  official  ca- 
pacity that  we  are  addressing  you,  sir. 
There  are  several  things  that  we  have  to 
find  fault  with  you  about.  One  of  these, 
as  I  was  about  to  say,  is  the  altogether  un- 
reasonable, the — what  shall  I  say — yes. 
unreasonable  way  in  which  you  guard  the 
desk,  stay  by  the  desk,  all  the  time,  as 
though  you  thought  somebody  was  going 


to  hurt  it."  Henderson  was  talking  more 
rapidly  now.  "  You  are  the  first  to  come 
in  the  morning  and  you  stay  here  all  day, 
and  you're  the  last  to  leave  at  night.  You 
don't  even  go  out  to  lunch.  Why  don't 
you  go  out  to  lunch?"  Henderson  b< 
to  grin.  "  The  staff  wants  to  know  why  in 
thunder  you  don't  go  out  to  lunch?"  He 
now  brought  his  right  hand  out  from  be- 
hind his  back.  "  And  they  want  me  to  ask 
you  to  wear  this  thing"  (there  was  a  watch 
in  Henderson's  hand  with  a  chain  dangling 
from  it).  "  They  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion  that   it's  because  you  don't  keep 
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track  of  the  time.  They  say  you  are  about 
the  squarest  City  Editor  in  Park  Row, 
even  though  you  do  flare  up  occasionally 
and  get  red  in  the  face.  And  you  see  " 
(he  was  sticking  the  watch  up  under  Ma- 
guire's  face)  "  we  were  afraid  that  unless 
you  went  out  to  lunch  your  health  would 
go  to  pieces  and  you'd  lose  your  job,  and 
then  we'd  get  a  City  Editor  that  we 
couldn't  work  so  easily  for  days  off  and — 
and, well,  I  had  a  lot  more  to  say  only  I'm 
rattled  now — Here,  Maguire,  take  it ;  and 
after  this,  see  that  you  don't  forget  your 
lunch  when  the  time  comes.  Pardon  me, 
boys,  for  falling  down  on  that  speech." 

But  the  others  were  not  looking  at  Hen- 
derson. 

Maguire's  face  had  worn  several  sorts 
of  expressions,  and  now  it  had  none.  He 
had  reached  out  and  grasped  the  chain 
in  the  middle.  Now  he  stood  there  with 
the  perspiration  pouring  down  his  face 
and  looking  like  a  little  boy  who  had  been 
caught  doing  something  bad. 

He  knew  the  whole  staff  was  looking  at 
him  and  some  of  the  editors,  who  had  lin- 
gered to  see  the  fun.  The  office-boys  were 
there  too.  But  he  only  opened  the  back 
of  the  watch  and  exposed  the  shining 
golden  inside  case,  as  if  he  wanted  to  see 
the  karat  mark.  Then,  realizing  what  a 
foolish  thing  he  was  doing,  he  abruptly 
laid  it  down  on  his  desk  on  some  copy- 
paper.  He  knew  he  had  to  say  some- 
thing. "  Well,  boys,"  he  began,  looking 
up  and  then  down  again,  "  I  don't  believe 
I  have  anything  to  say."  He  stood  still 
a  moment  looking  helpless.  Somebody 
coughed.  He  suddenly  realized  that  he 
must  seem  very  ungrateful,  and  he  opened 
his  mouth  and  said  : 

"Gentlemen."  Everyone  was  silent. 
"  This  is  a  very  pretty  watch."  Inwardly 
he  was  calling  himself  a  fool  for  that  re- 
mark. They  knew  that.  He  knew  they 
did.  He  mopped  his  brow.  "  I  thank 
you,  boys.  I  thank  you  all.  I'm  much 
obliged."  He  looked  as  if  he  hated 
watches. 

Some  of  those  in  the  line  made  a  move 
as  if  to  wind  matters  up,  but  Maguire  had 
just  begun  : 


"  I  tell  you,  boys,"  he  said  with  his  head 
on  one  side,  "  I  don't  deserve  it  at  all. 
When  I  think  of  the  way  I  treat  you 
fellows  sometimes  —  you  know  what  I 
mean." 

"  That's  all  right,"  one  of  the  men  said, 
aloud. 

"  I  just  want  to  say  to  you  though," 
Maguire  went  on,  "  that  one  gets  it  as  bad 
as  the  next  in  this  office."  He  grinned 
a  little. 

"That's  so,"  several  of  the  staff  said, 
and  again  there  was  the  movement  to 
conclude,  but  the  City  Editor  evidently 
thought  it  would  be  anticlimaxical  to  stop 
there,  and  he  always  hated  a  story  to  fizzle 
out  at  the  end.  Besides,  he  had  more  to 
say.  "  But  I  tell  you,  boys  (his  voice  was 
low  and  solemn  now),  if  it  offends  you 
sometimes  it's  nothing  to  the  way  it  hurts 
me.  Every  time  I  jump  on  one  of  you 
fellows  it  rebounds  on  me  with  redoubled 
force.  Why,  sometimes,  I  tell  you  what 
it  is,  I  can't  get  to  sleep  at  night  thinking 
about  things  I've  said  during  the  day." 

Everyone  of  the  staff  that  could  had 
turned  red,  and  a  number  that  thought 
they  could  not. 

Newspaper  men  can't  stand  much  of 
this  sort  of  thing,  but  none  of  them  had 
sense  enough  to  stop  him.  They  just  stood 
there  looking  silly  and  feeling  foolish,  and 
they  might  have  allowed  him  to  go  on 
until  he  had  made  them  wish  they  had  not 
given  him  a  watch,  if  an  impudent  office- 
boy  had  not  broken  in  at  that  point. 
"  Tree  cheers  for  Mr.  Maguire,"  cried  the 
shrill  voice.     "Hurrah!" 

No  one  joined  in,  but  all  began  to 
laugh,  and  Maguire  laughed  too,  and  that 
broke  the  strain. 

Henderson  set  an  example  for  the  rot 
by  going  up  and  offering  his  hand  to 
Maguire. 

The  City  Editor  shook  it.  and  then 
saying,  "  Tell  the  boys  for  me,  will  you. 
Henderson,  please."  he  picked  up  his  over- 
coat and  anticlimaxically  skipped  out  oi 
the  room  and  clown  the  stairs  without 
daring  to  look  at  one  of  them. 

The  next  day  things  went  on  in  the 
same  way  as  ever,  apparently. 


EASTER    IN    THE    TOWN 

The  city's  waste  still  hems  me  round, 

Immitigable,   drear, 
Still,  day  and  night,   its  sullen  roar 

Falls  on   my  listening  ear. 

And  yet  I   see  in   every  square, 

The  grass,  undaunted,  shine, 
And  how,  on  many  a  dusty  front, 

Burgeons  the  starveling  vine. 

What  is  the  message  of  the  sun  ? 

Small  space  he  hath  of  air 
Between  these  grim  and  frowning  piles 

His  meaning  to  declare  ! 

And  yet  a  thrill  from  man   to  man 
Runs  through   the  surging  streets, 

And   with  a  sudden   sense  of  joy 
His  neighbor  each  one  greets. 

It  is  the  flood-tide  of  the  year  ; 

And   to  those  happy  men 
Who  dwell   afar  from  cities  now 

The  miracle  is  plain. 

Once  more  the  small  flowers  gem  the  grass, 

The  ungyved   brooks  run   free, 
Once  more  from  every  tree-top  rings 

The  blue-bird's  ecstacy. 

It  is  the  flood-tide  of  the  year  ; 

The  world  is  lifted  up, 
As  lifts,   within   a  minster  old, 

The  kneeling  priest  his  cup. 

Again  the  moment  !  through  the  earth 
There  runs  the  quickening  thrill, 

Makes  life  of  death,  and  love  of  hate, 
And   wine  of  water,   still. 

Lord  !   lift   me,   fill  me,   with   the  rest, 

And   let  this  heart   of  mine 
Feel  in   its  pulses'   constant   throb 

Thy  sacrificial   wine. 
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SOME    POLITICAL    REMINISCENCES 

By   George  F.    Hoar 

Senator  from  Massachusetts 


FTER  the  election  of  Sum- 
ner in  1 85 1,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  coalition  in  aid  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Free- 
Soil  Party  upon  the  living 
and  burning  national  question  of  slavery. 
There  was  no  Senator  to  be  elected  for  two 
years,  and  no  Congressman  until  the  au- 
tumn of  1852.  Both  parties,  however,  were 
unwilling  to  throw  away  their  political  pow- 
er. The  Democrats  had  had  no  control  in 
the  State  for  more  than  a  generation.  The 
Free-soilers  had  gained  by  the  coalition 
beyond  their  greatest  hopes  when  they 
elected  Sumner  and  Rantoul  to  the  Senate. 
They  looked  about  for  some  common 
ground  on  which  they  could  plausibly 
maintain  a  union  on  State  issues.  They 
found  it  in  the  fancied  necessity  for  a  re- 
vision  of  the  Constitution.  Accordingly, 
the  question  was  submitted  to  the  people, 
by  a  resolve  of  the  Legislature  of  1851, 
whether  a  convention  should  he  held  for 
that  purpose.  This  was  voted  down  by 
the  people  at  the  fall  election,  although  the 
united  Democrats  and  Free-soilers  again 
elected  a  majority  of  the  State  Legislature 
and,  through  that,  the  Governor  and  Coun- 
cil and  State  officers.  The  people  of 
Massachusetts  were  well  satisfied  with 
their  constitution,  which  seemed  to  most 
of  them  to  need  little  amendment  except 
in  the  matter  of  electing  Representatives. 
The  old  system  of  town  representation  had 
grown  cumbrous  and  unequal  by  the  con- 
centration of  population  in  cities  and  large 
towns  caused  by  the  growth  of  manufact- 
ure. There  was  a  special  unwillingness 
to  tamper  with  our  judicial  system.  The 
courts  of  Massachusetts  had  been  the  spe- 
cial pride  of  her  people,  and  a  majority  of 
them  approved  appointing  the  Judges  by 
tin/  Governor,  and  a  tenure  of  office  for 
life.     In  the  Legislature  of  [852,  of  which 

J  \\a->  a  member,  the  proposition  was  re- 
newed. The  coalition  majority  in  the 
House  consisted  of  only  five  or  six;  and 
there   were  a    good    many    Free-soilers,  of 


whom  I  was  one,  who  were  unwilling  to 
have  a  convention  called  unless  it  was 
clearly  understood  that  there  should  be  no 
change  in  the  tenure  of  the  Judges.  As- 
surances to  that  effect  were  given  by  the 
leaders  on  both  sides.  A  joint  committee 
of  the  two  Houses,  consisting  of  some  very 
eminent  Democrats  and  Free-soilers,  who 
reported  the  resolve  to  provide  for  submit- 
ting to  the  people  once  more  the  question 
of  calling  a  convention,  made  in  their  re- 
port an  emphatic  statement  that  there  was 
no  purpose  of  disturbing  the  judicial  ten- 
ure. Without  that  assurance,  the  resolve 
could  not  have  passed  the  Legislature. 
The  next  time  the  people  voted,  by  a  not 
very  large  majority,  in  favor  of  a  constitu- 
tional convention.  The  scheme,  however, 
had  a  singular  fate.  In  the  fall  of  that 
year  the  Whigs  elected  a  majority  of  the 
Legislature.  This  was  due,  undoubtedly, 
to  the  enactment  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
law  known  as  the  Maine  Liquor  Law, 
which  was  extremely  unpopular  in  many 
quarters.  The  resolve  for  calling  the  con- 
vention provided  that  its  members  should 
be  elected  by  the  people  by  a  secret  ballot. 
This  method  of  voting  was  very  much  dis- 
liked by  the  Whigs.  When  the  Legislat- 
ure of  1853  met,  the  \\  nig  majority  under- 
took to  repeal  so  much  of  the  law  for 
electing  delegates  to  the  convention  which 
had  been  approved  by  a  popular  vote  as 
provided  for  the  secret  ballot.  This  was 
resisted  by  the  minority  in  a  long  and  bit- 
ter contest,  which  excited  the  people  from 
one  end  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  other. 
That  was  undoubtedly  the  angriest  contest 
that  ever  took  place  in  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts  during  its  whole  history. 
The  Whigs,  after  a  long  struggle,  carried 
their  point,  but  the  proceeding  was  exceed- 
ingly unpopular.  The  result  was  that, 
when  the  election  of  delegates  came,  the 
coalition  carried  the  convention  by  a  very 
large  majority.  The  famous  General  But- 
ler was  one  oi  the  leaders  in  this  contest. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of 
that  year,  which,  I  think,  was  the  first  po- 
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litical  office  he  ever  held.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  Mr.  Speaker  Bliss,  a  worthy  and 
respectable  elderly  gentleman,  made  a  rul- 
ing which  displeased  him,  he  called  out,  in  a 
loud  tone,  "  I  should  like  to  knife  that  old 
cuss."  This  utterance  was  quoted  all  over 
the  country  and  in  newspapers  in  foreign 
countries,  and  everywhere  most  justly  re- 
buked as  disgraceful  to  republican  govern- 
ment. 

It  turned  out,  however,  that  the  great 
majority  was  unfortunate  for  the  victors. 
They  were  rendered  bold  by  their  triumph. 
So  when  the  convention  assembled  in 
1853,  they  disregarded  the  pledges  which 
had  enabled  them  to  get  the  assent  of  the 
people  to  calling  the  convention,  and  pro- 
vided that  the  tenure  of  the  office  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  should  be  for 
ten  years  only,  and  the  Judges  of  Probate 
should  be  elected  by  the  people  of  the  sev- 
eral counties  once  in  three  years.  It  is  said, 
and,  as  I  have  good  reason  to  know,  very 
truly,  that  this  action  of  the  convention 
was  taken  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel 
which  General  Butler  and  Mr.  Josiah  G. 
Abbott,  two  eminent  leaders  of  the  Demo- 
crats in  the  convention,  had  got  into  in 
court  in  East  Cambridge  with  the  late 
Judge  Merrick.  They  had  neither  of  them 
agreed  to  the  proposition  to  change  the 
judicial  tenure.  They  were  absent  from 
the  convention  for  several  days  in  the  trial 
of  an  important  cause,  and  returned  angry 
with  the  Judge  and  determined  to  do  some- 
thing to  curb  the  independent  power  of  the 
Judges.     The  proposition  was  adopted. 

The  result,  however,  was  that  the  people 
voted  down  the  whole  constitution.  Sev- 
eral of  the  most  eminent  leaders  of  the 
Free-soilers  and  Democrats  separated 
themselves  from  their  party  and  joined  the 
Whigs  in  defeating  it.  Among  them  were 
Marcus  Morton,  formerly  Governor  and 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court;  John  G. 
Palfrey,  who  had  been  the  Free-soil  can- 
didate for  Governor ;  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  afterward  member  of  Congress 
and  Minister  to  England,  and  Samuel 
1 1  oar.  The  rebellion  was  started  by  a  very 
able  and  telling  pamphlet  written  by  John 
G.  Palfrey.  .  To  this  pamphlet  Mr.  E.  R. 
Hoar,  then  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  contributed  the  constitutional 
argument. 

I  was  myself,  at  this  time,  an  enthusi- 


astic  Free-soiler.      I  was,  as  I  have  said, 
Chairman  of  the  Republican  County  Com- 
mittee; and  it  is  not  presumptuous  to  - 
that  if  I  had  been  willing,  I   should  h 
been  elected  to  Congress  from  the  Won 
ter  district  in  the  autumn  of  1852  to  suc- 
ceed Judge  Allen.      But  I  joined  the  rebels 
against  the  dominant  feeling  of  my  party. 

The  defeat  was  aided,  however,  un- 
doubtedly by  the  effect  of  a  very  just  and 
righteous  proposal  which  was  submitted 
to  a  separate  vote  of  the  people,  but  which 
had  its  effect  on  the  feeling  in  regard  to 
the  whole  scheme,  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
any  money  raised  by  taxation  for  sectarian 
schools.  To  this  the  Catholic  clergy  were 
opposed,  and  the  Catholic  vote,  not  how- 
ever then  very  important  in  Massachu- 
setts, was  cast  against  the  whole  scheme. 

It  is.  however,  a  great  pity  that  the  la- 
bors of  this  constitutional  convention  were 
wasted.  It  was  a  very  able  body  of  men. 
With  the  exception  of  the  convention  that 
framed  the  constitution  in  the  beginning, 
and  the  convention  which  revised  it  in 
1820,  after  the  separation  from  Maine.  I 
doubt  whether  so  able  a  body  of  men  ever 
assembled  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, or,  with  very  few  exceptions 
indeed,  in  the  entire  country.  The  de- 
bates, which  are  preserved  in  three  thick 
and  almost  forgotten  volumes,  are  full 
of  instructive  and  admirable  essays  on 
the  theory  of  constitutional  government. 
Among  the  members  were  Rufus  Choate, 
Charles  Sumner,  Henry  Wilson,  George 
N.  Briggs,  Marcus  Morton.  Marcus  Mor- 
ton, Jr.,  Henry  L.  Dawes.  Charles  Allen. 
George  S.  Hillard,  Richard  H.  Dana. 
George  S.  Boutwell,  Otis  P.  lord.  Peleg 
Sprague,  Simon  Greenleaf,  and  Sidney 
Bartlett. 

There  were  a  good  many  interesting  in- 
cidents not,  I  believe,  recorded  in  the  re- 
port of  the  debates  which  are  worth  pre- 
serving. 

One    was    a    spirited    reply   made   by 
George  S.  Hillard  to  Benjamin  1-'.   1 
who   had   bitterly    attacked    Chief  Justi 
Shaw,  then  an  object  oi   profound  rev< 
ence   to  nearly  the   whole   people  of  the 
Commonwealth.    Butler  spoke  of  his  harsh 
and  rough    manner  oi  dealing  will;  coun- 
sel.    To  which    Hillard  replied,  point 
at   Butler,   "  While  we  have  ja<  nd 

hyenas  at  the  bar,  we   want    the   old    lion 
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upon  the  bench,  with  one  blow  of  his  huge 
paw  to  bring  their  scalps  over  their  eyes." 

Hillard  was  an  accomplished  and  elo- 
quent man,  of  whom  Mr.  Webster  said  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  "  the 
best  hopes  are  to  be  entertained."  But 
he  lacked  vigor  and  courage  to  assert  his 
own  opinions  against  the  social  influences 
of  Boston,  which  were  brought  to  bear 
with  great  severity  on  the  anti-slavery 
leaders. 

Hillard  was  not  so  fortunate  in  an- 
other encounter.  He  undertook  to  attack 
Richard  Dana,  and  to  reproach  him  for 
voting  for  a  scheme  of  representation 
which  somewhat  diminished  the  enormous 
political  power  of  Boston.  She  elected 
all  her  representatives  on  one  ballot,  and 
had  a  power  altogether  disproportionate 
to  that  of  the  country.  He  said,  speak- 
ing of  Dana,  "  He  should  remember  that 
the  bread  he  and  I  both  eat  comes  from 
the  business  men  of  Boston.  He  ought 
not,  like  an  ungrateful  child,  to  strike  at  the 
hand  that  feeds  him."  Dana  replied  with 
great  indignation,  ending  with  the  sentence, 
"The  hand  that  feeds  me — the  hand 
that  feeds  me,  sir?  No  hand  feeds  me 
that  has  a  right  to  control  my  opinions!" 

A  ban  mot  of  Henry  Wilson  is  per- 
haps also  worth  putting  on  record.  Some- 
body, who  was  speaking  of  the  importance 
of  the  Massachusetts  town  meeting,  said 
that  it  was  not  merely  a  place  for  town 
government  alone  but  that  it  was  a  place 
where  the  people  of  the  town  met  from 
scattered  and  sometimes  secluded  dwell- 
ing-] daces  to  cultivate  each  other's  ac- 
quaintance, to  talk  over  the  news  of  the 
day  and  all  matters  ot"  public  interest; 
and  that  it  was  a  sort  of  farmers'  ex- 
change, where  they  could  compare  notes 
on  the  state  of  agriculture,  and  even 
sometimes  swap  oxen.  Governor  Briggs, 
who  had  been  beaten  as  a  candidate  for 
re  election  by  the  coalition,  replied  to  this 
speech  and  said,  referring  to  the  coalition, 
"thai  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
seemed  to  have  carried  their  trading  and 
swapping  of  oxen  into  politics,  and  into 
the  high  offices  <>!    the  slate."      To  which 

Henry  Wilson  answered,  referring  to 
Briggs's  own  loss  of  his  office,  "that  so 
long  as  the  people  were  satisfied  with  the 
trade.it  did  not  become  the  oxen  to  com- 
plain." 


Undoubtedly  the  ablest  member  of  the 
convention  was  Charles  Allen.  He  spoke 
seldom  and  briefly,  but  always  with  great 
authority  and  power.  Late  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convention  a  rule  was 
established  limiting  the  speakers  to  thirty 
minutes  each.  Hillard,  who  was  one  of 
the  delegates  from  Boston,  made  a  very 
carefully  prepared  speech  on  some  pend- 
ing question.  Allen  closed  the  debate, 
making  no  reference  whatever  to  Hillard's 
elaborate  and  most  eloquent  argument, 
until  he  was  about  to  sit  down,  when  he 
said,  "Mr.  President,  I  believe  my  time 
is  up?"  The  President  answered,  "The 
gentleman  from  Wore  ester  has  two  min- 
utes more."  "  Two  minutes  !  "  exclaimed 
Allen.  "  Time  enough  to  answer  the 
gentleman  from  Boston."  And  he  pro- 
ceeded in  that  brief  period  to  deal  a  few 
strokes  with  his  keen  scimitar,  which  ef- 
fectually demolished  Hillard's  elaborate 
structure. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  political  excite- 
ments of  recent  years  which  approaches 
in  intensity  that  of  the  period  from  1848 
until  the  breaking  out  of  the  War.  The 
people  of  Massachusetts  felt  the  most  pro- 
found interest  in  the  great  conflict  between 
slavery  and  freedom  for  the  possession  of 
the  vast  territory  between  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Pacific.  But  almost  every  man  in 
Massachusetts  felt  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
as  a  personal  dishonor.  I  think  no  great 
public  calamity,  not  the  death  of  Webster, 
not  the  death  of  Sumner,  not  the  loss  of 
great  battles  during  the  War.  brought  such 
a  sense  of  gloom  over  the  whole  State  as 
the  surrender  of  Anthony  Burns  and  of 
Sims.  Worcester,  where  I  dwelt,  was  the 
centre  ami  stronghold  of  the  anti-slavery 
feeling  in  Massachusetts.  This  odious 
statute  was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  single 
cause  of  the  union  of  the  people  of  the 
North  in  opposition  to  the  further  en- 
croachments '>f  slavery.  \  et  but  two 
slaves  were  taken  back  into  slavery  from 
Massachusetts  by  reason  of  its  provisions. 
1  will  not  undertake  to  tell  the  story  of 
those  years  which  will  form  an  important 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  country.  But 
1  had  a  special  knowledge  of  two  occur- 
rences which  are  alluded  to  by  Colonel 
Higginson  in  his  charming  essay  entitled, 
"Cheerful  Yesterdays,"  but  in  regard  to 
which  that  most  delightful  writer  and  ad- 
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mirable  gentleman  has  fallen  into  some 
slight  errors  of  recollection. 

The  first  person  seized  under  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law  was  a  slave  named  Sha- 
drach.  He  was  brought  to  trial  before 
George  T.  Curtis,  United  States  Com- 
missioner. One  of  the  great  complaints 
against  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  was  that 
it  did  not  give  the  man  claimed  as  a  slave, 
where  his  liberty  and  that  of  his  posterity 
were  at  stake,  the  right  to  a  jury  trial  which 
the  Constitution  secured  in  all  cases  of 
property  involving  more  than  twenty  dol- 
lars, or  in  all  cases  where  he  was  charged 
with  the  slightest  crime  or  offence.  Fur- 
ther, the  Commissioner  was  to  receive 
twice  the  fee  if  the  man  were  surrendered 
into  slavery  as  if  he  were  discharged. 
Horace  Mann,  in  one  of  his  speeches, 
commented  on  this  feature  of  the  law  with 
terrible  severity.  He  also  pointed  out  that 
the  Commissioner  was  not  a  judicial  of- 
ficer with  an  independent  tenure,  but  only 
the  creature  of  the  courts  and  removable 
at  any  time.  He  also  dwelt  upon  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  unfair  dealing  of  the 
Commissioners  who  had  presided  at  the 
trial  of  the  three  slaves  who  had  been 
tried  in  Massachusetts,  and  added  :  "Pi- 
late, fellow-citizens,  was  at  least  a  Judge, 
though  he  acted  like  a  Commissioner." 

Elizur  Wright,  a  well-known  Abolition- 
ist, editor  of  the  CJinmotype,  was  indicted 
in  the  United  States  Court  for  aiding  in 
the  rescue  of  Shadrach.  While  the  hear- 
ing before  Curtis  on  the  proceedings  for 
the  rendition  of  Shadrach  was  going  on, 
a  large  number  of  men,  chiefly  negroes, 
made  their  way  into  the  court-room  by  one 
door,  swept  through,  taking  the  fugitive 
along  with  them,  and  out  at  the  other, 
leaving  the  indignant  Commissioner  to 
telegraph  to  Mr.  Webster  in  Washington 
that  he  thought  it  was  a  case  ■  of  levying 
war.  I  went  into  the  court-room  during 
the  trial  of  Mr.  Wright,  and  saw  seated 
in  the  front  row  of  the  jury,  wearing  a 
face  of  intense  gravity,  my  old  friend 
Francis  Bigelow,  always  spoken  of  in 
Concord  as  "  Mr.  Bigelow,  the  black- 
smith." He  was  a  Free-soiler  and  his 
wife  a  Garrison  Abolitionist.  His  house 
was  a  station  on  the  underground  railroad 
where  fugitive  slaves  were  formerly  har- 
bored on  their  way  to  Canada.  Shadrach 
had  been  put  into  a  buggy   and  driven 


out  as  far  as  Concord,  and  kept  over 
night  by  Bigelow  at  his  house,  and  sent 
on  his  way  toward  the  North  Star  the  next 
morning.  Richard  Dana,  who  was  coun- 
sel for  Elizur  Wright,  asked  judge  Hoar 
what  sort  of  a  man  Bigelow  was.  To 
which  the  judge  replied  :  "  He  is  a  thor- 
oughly honest  man,  and  will  decide  the 
case  according  to  the  law  and  the  evi- 
dence, as  he  believes  them  to  be.  But  I 
think  it  will  take  a  good  deal  of  evidence 
to  convince  him  that  one  man  owns  an- 
other." 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  pertinent  to  my  per- 
sonal recollections,  but  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  tell  your  readers  that  Theodore 
Parker,  Wendell  Phillips,  and  some  others 
were  indicted  afterward  for  participation 
in  an  attempted  rescue  of  Anthony  Burns, 
another  fugitive  slave.  The  indictment 
was  quashed  by  Judge  Curtis,  who  had 
probably  got  pretty  sick  of  the  whole  thing. 
But  Parker,  while  in  jail  awaiting  trial, 
prepared  a  defence,  which  is  printed,  and 
which  is  one  of  the  most  marvellous  ex- 
amples of  scathing  and  burning  denunci- 
ation to  be  found  in  all  literature.  I  com- 
mend it  to  young  men  as  worth  their  study. 

Some  time  after  the  Shadrach  case,  Asa 
O.  Butman,  a  United  States  Deputy  Mar- 
shal, who  had  been  quite  active  and  odious 
in  the  arrest  and  extradition  of  Burns, 
came  to  Worcester  one  Saturday  after- 
noon, and  stopped  at  the  American  Tem- 
perance House.  This  was  on  October 
30,  1854.  It  was  believed  that  he  was 
in  search  of  information  about  some  fugi- 
tive negroes  who  were  supposed  to  be  in 
Worcester,  and  1  suppose  that  to  be  the 
fact,  although  it  was  claimed  that  his 
rand  was  to  summon  witnesses  against 
persons  concerned  in  the  riot  which  I 
place  when  Burns  was  captured.  The 
fact  of  his  presence  became  known  in  the 
course  of  the  day  on  Sunday,  and  a  pret- 
ty angry  crowd  began  to  gather  in  the 
streets  in  the  neighborhood  vA  the  Ameri- 
can House.  Butman  learned  his  dai 
and  took  refuge  in  the  City  Marshal's  office 
at  the  City  Hall,  where  the  police  forc<  of 
the  city  were  gathered  for  his  protection. 
No  attack  was  made  during  the  night,  I 
was  not  deemed  prudent  to  have  Butman 
leave  his  shelter.  1  had  been  to  Cor 
to  spend  Sunday  with  my  kindred  there. 
I  got  back  to  Worcester  at   nine  o'clock 
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Monday  morning,  and  was  told  at  the 
station  of  the  condition  of  things.  I  went 
immediately  to  the  City  Hall,  made  my 
way  through  the  crowd  to  the  building, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  police  office  by 
the  City  Marshal,  who  was  my  client,  and 
apt  to  depend  on  me  for  legal  advice.  I 
found  Butman  in  a  state  of  great  terror. 
It  was  evident  that  the  crowd  was  too  large 
for  any  police  force  which  the  little  city 
had  in  its  service.  Unless  it  should  be 
pacified,  something  was  likely  to  happen 
which  we  should  all  have  much  regretted. 
I  accordingly  went  out  and  addressed  the 
crowd  from  the  steps  of  the  City  Hall. 
They  listened  to  me  respectfully  enough. 
I  was  pretty  well  known  through  the  city 
as  an  earnest  Free-soiler,  and  as  sharing 
the  public  feeling  of  indignation  against 
the  delivering  up  of  fugitives.  I  remind- 
ed the  crowd  that  my  father  and  sister 
had  been  expelled  from  Charleston,  S.  C, 
where  he  had  gone  at  the  risk  of  his  life 
to  defend  Massachusetts  colored  sailors 
who  were  imprisoned  there,  and  appealed 
to  them  not  to  give  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  the  right  to  excuse  their  own 
conduct  by  citing  the  example  of  Massa- 
chusetts. There  were  shouts  from  the 
crowd,  "  Will  he  promise  to  leave  Worces- 
ter, and  never  to  come  back?"  But- 
man, who  was  inside,  terribly  frightened, 
said  he  would  promise  never  to  come  to 
Worcester  again  as  long  as  he  lived.  I 
did  not,  however,  repeat  Batman's  prom- 
ise to  the  crowd.  I  thought  he  ought  to 
go  without  conditions.  The  time  ap- 
proached for  the  train  to  pass  through 
Worcester  for  Boston.  It  went  from  a 
little  wooden  station  near  the  site  of  the 
present  Union  Depot,  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  City  Hall.  It  was  determined, 
on  consultation,  to  take  advantage  of  an 
apparently  pacific  mood  of  the  crowd, 
and  to  start  butman  at  once  for  the  station 
in  time  to  catch  the  train.  I  took  one 
arm,  and  I  am  quite  sure  Colonel  Higgin- 

sontook  tile  oilier;  a  few  policemen  wen! 
ahead  and  a  few  behind;  and  we  started 
from  the  back  door  of  the  ( 'itv  1  [all.  The 
mob  soon  found  what  we  were  after,  and 
thronged  around  us.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated th.it  a  crowd  of  two  thousand  peo- 
ple at  least  surrounded  Butman  and  his 
convoy.  I  suppose  he  had  no  friend  or 
defender   among    the    number.      Most    of 


them  wanted  to  frighten  him ;  some  of 
them  to  injure  him,  though  not  to  kill  him. 
There  were  a  few  angry  negroes  who,  I 
suppose,  were  excited  and  maddened  by 
their  not  unnatural  or  unjustifiable  resent- 
ment against  the  fellow  who  had  been  the 
ready  and  notorious  tool  of  the  slave- 
catchers.  He  was  kicked  several  times 
by  persons  who  succeeded,  in  the  swaying 
and  surging  of  the  crowd,  in  getting  through 
his  guard,  and  once  knocked  onto  his 
knees  by  a  heavy  blow  in  the  back  of  the 
neck  which  came  from  a  powerful  negro, 
who  had  a  stone  in  his  hand  which  in- 
creased the  force  of  the  blow.  I  believe 
he  was  hit  also  by  some  missiles.  He 
reached  the  depot  almost  lifeless  with  ter- 
ror. The  train  was  standing  there,  and 
started  just  after  we  arrived.  It  was  im- 
possible to  get  him  into  it.  It  was  then 
endeavored  to  put  him  into  a  buggy  which 
was  standing  outside  of  the  depot ;  but  the 
owner,  a  young  business  man  of  Worces- 
ter, seized  the  bridle  of  his  horse  and 
stoutly  refused  to  allow  the  horse  to  start. 
Butman  was  then  thrust  into  a  hack,  into 
which,  as  Mr.  Higginson  says,  he  got  with 
one  or  two  other  persons;  and  the  hack 
was  driven  rapidly  through  the  crowd  with 
no  damage  but  the  breaking  of  the  win- 
dows. Mr.  Higginson  thought  he  left 
Butman  at  Westboro' ;  but  my  recollec- 
tion, which  is  very  distinct,  and  with  which 
I  think  he  now  agrees,  is  that  Lovell  Baker, 
the  City  Marshal,  followed  with  his  own 
horse  and  buggy,  and  took  Butman  from 
the  hack  after  he  got  a  short  distance  out 
of  Worcester.  Butman  implored  him  not 
to  leave  him  at  the  way-station,  fearing 
that  the  crowd  would  come  down  in  an 
accommodation  train,  which  went  also 
about  that  time,  and  waylay  him  there  ;  so 
Baker  drove  him  the  whole  distance  to 
Boston,  forty  miles.  When  butman  got 
to  the  city,  lie  was  afraid  that  the  news 
of  the  Worcester  riot  might  have  reached 
boston,  and  have  excited  the  people  there  ; 
and,  by  his  urgent  solicitation,  Baker  took 
Butman  by  unfrequented  streets  across 
the  city  to  a  place  where  he  thought  he 
could  be  concealed  until  the  excitement 
abated.  Baker,  who  died  a  short  time  ago 
in  Worcester,  aged  over  ninety,  told  me 
the'  whole  story  immediately  on  his  return. 
The  proceeding  was  undoubtedly  not 
to  be  justified  ;   but  it  was  a  satisfaction 
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to  know  that  no  slave-hunter  came  to 
Worcester  after  the  occurrence.  Five  or 
six  people — including,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
Mr.  Higginson  himself,  certainly  including 
Joseph  A.  Howland,  a  well-known  Aboli- 
tionist and  non-resistant,  and  also  includ- 
ing Martin  Stowell,  who  was  afterward 
indicted  for  killing  Batchelder,  a  Marshal 
who  took  part  in  the  rendition  of  Burns 
— were  complained  of  before  the  police 
court,  and  bound  over  to  await  the  action 
of  the  grand  jury.  The  grand  jury  re- 
turned no  indictment,  except  against  one 
colored  man.  Mr.  District  Attorney  Al- 
drich  was  quite  disgusted  at  this,  and 
promptly  nol  prosed  that  indictment. 
And  so  ended  the  famous  Butman  riot. 

The  Whigs  were  in  a  minority  in  Mas- 
sachusetts after  the  year  1848.  But  the 
constitution  required  a  majority  of  all  the 
votes  to  elect  a  Governor;  and,  in  case  of 
no  choice,  the  Governor,  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, the  Executive  Council,  and  the 
Senators  from  counties  where  there  had 
been  no  election  were  chosen  on  joint 
ballot  by  the  members  elected  to  the  two 
Houses.  The  Whigs  were  able  to  carry  the 
Legislature,  and  in  that  way  chose  their 
Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor,  elect- 
ed Councillors,  and  filled  vacancies  in  the 
Senate.  But  the  Free-soil  and  Democrat- 
ic leaders  were  not  content  to  leave  the 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  Whig  minority. 
In  1849  a  few  Representatives  and  Sena- 
tors were  chosen  to  the  Legislature  by 
a  union  of  the  Free-soil  and  Democratic 
Parties.  In  the  autumn  of  1850  this  ar- 
rangement was  extended  through  the  State. 
The  Whigs  were  in  the  minority  in  the 
Legislature,  and  the  coalition  proceeded  to 
elect  a  Democratic  Governor  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor and  an  Executive  Coun- 
cil. In  consideration  of  giving  these 
offices  to  the  Democrats,  it  was  agreed 
that  Mr.  Sumner  should  be  chosen  Senator. 
A  few  of  the  Democrats,  who  desired  to 
keep  their  party  relations  with  the  South, 
refused  to  agree  to  this  arrangement.  Mr. 
Winthrop  was  the  Whig  candidate.  The 
Senate,  on  its  part,  promptly  elected  Mr. 
Sumner,  but  there  was  a  long  contest  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  extending 
through  three  months.  Twenty-six  bal- 
lots were  cast,  of  which  no  candidate  had 
a  majority  until  the  last.  Mr.  Sumner 
several  times  came   within   two  or  three 


votes  of  an  election.  At  last  it  was  ap- 
parent that  some  member  had  cast  more 
than  one  vote  ;  and  an  order  was  offered 
by  Sidney  Bartlett,  an  eminent  Whig  mem- 
ber from  Boston,  requiring  the  members 
to  bring  in  their  votes  in  sealed  envel< 
This  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Sumner. 

Another  contribution  to  Mr.  Sum: 
election  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  The 
town  of  Fall  River  was  represented  by 
Whigs  ;  but  it  was  a  community  where 
there  was  a  strong  anti -slavery  feeling. 
town-meeting  was  called  by  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Sumner,  and  a  motion  made  to  in- 
struct their  representatives,  according  to 
the  right  of  the  people  declared  in  the 
constitution  of  Massachusetts,  to  vote  for 
Sumner.  An  earnest  and  eloquent  speech 
in  favor  of  the  resolution  was  made  by 
Robert  T.  Davis,  a  young  Quaker,  since 
a  distinguished  member  of  Congress.  The 
resolution  was  carried,  which  Mr.  Bor- 
den, one  of  the  representatives  from  Fall 
River,  obeyed.  The  result  was  Sumner's 
election  by  a  single  vote. 

I  was  not  a  member  of  the  Legislat- 
ure of  1 85 1.  In  1852  the  coalition  again 
carried  the  State  ;  but  there  was  no  choice 
for  Representatives  from  the  city  of 
Worcester.  It  turned  out  that,  while  there 
were  some  very  able  Whig  lawyers  and 
leaders  elected,  including  Otis  P.  Lord, 
Ensign  H.  Kellogg,  Henry  L.  Dawes,  F. 
O.  Prince,  and  also  some  other  eminent 
leaders,  notably  J.  Thomas  Stevenson,  a 
very  eloquent  and  able  debater,  the  coali- 
tion had  elected  few  persons  known  at  all 
through  the  State,  and  had  not  chosen  law- 
yers enough  to  give  shape  to  the  legisla- 
tion. Accordingly,  some  of  the  coalition 
leaders  urged  the  people  of  Worcester, 
where  there  was  no  choice  on  the 
Monday  of  November,  to  include  some 
capable  lawyer  among  their  delegation. 
According  to  the  constitutional  provision 
then  in  force,  if  there  were  a  faiku 
elect  the  first  week  in  November,  a  new 
election  for  Representatives  was  had  on  the 
fourth  Monday  of  that  month. 
ingly,  there  was  a  Free-soil  caucus 
the  Friday  before  that  Monday,  at  which 
1  was  present.  I  had  no  idea  that  my 
name  would  be  thought  of.  and  w.  - 
with  surprise  when  the  voting  w 
and  it  turned  out  that  1  had  been  nomi- 
nated.    I  rose  and  stated  t"  the  conven- 
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tion  that  I  desired  to  devote  myself  to  my 
profession,  and  that  I  could  not  accept 
such  an  office  without  asking  my  father's 
leave.  I  was  then  twenty-five  years  old. 
I  said  that,  if  they  chose  to  allow  me  to 
consider  the  matter  until  the  next  night,  I 
would  go  down  to  Concord  in  the  mean- 
time and  see  my  father.  The  convention 
kindly  adjourned  until  Saturday  evening, 
that  I  might  go  to  Concord.  My  father 
told  me  that  he  hoped  I  should  not  think 
of  making  politics  my  career  in  life,  but 
that  he  thought  it  would  be  very  well  for 
me  to  hold  a  seat  in  the  Legislature  for  one 
year.  It  would  enable  me  to  get  acquaint- 
ed with  people  from  different  parts  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  I  should  be  better 
fitted  for  administering  laws  by  seeing  how 
they  were  made.  So  I  returned  and  ac- 
cepted the  nomination,  and  was  elected. 

The  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives then  consisted  of  about  four 
hundred  and  twenty  members.  It  was, 
I  think,  as  admirable  a  body  of  men  for 
the  training  of  a  public  speaker  as  I  ever 
knew.  The  members  were  honest.  The 
large  majority  was  made  up  of  sensible, 
strong-headed  country  farmers,  rather 
slow  in  making  up  their  minds,  but  mak- 
ing them  up  always  upon  considerations 
of  what  was  best  for  the  Commonwealth. 
There  was  a  time,  when  the  opinion  of  the 
House  seemed  to  be  precipitating  or  crys- 
tallizing, not  too  early  in  the  debate  and 
not  too  late,  when  a  vigorous  and  effec- 
tive speech  had  great  influence.  I  was 
made  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Pro- 
bate and  Chancery,  the  second  law  com- 
mittee in  the  house  ;  and  I  suppose  it  is 
not  presumptuous  to  say  that  I  did  as 
much  of  the  hard  work  of  the  body  and 
had  as  much  influence  in  leading  its  action 
and  shaping  its  legislation  as  anybody.  A 
Practice  Act  had  been  passed  the  year  be- 
fore, reported  by  Judge  Curtis  and  Chief 
Justice  Chapman,  which  had  not  satisfied 
the  profession  or  the  people.  A  new  one 
was  demanded,  which  1  prepared,  and 
which  was  passed.  I  used  to  spend  mv 
evenings  in  consultation  with  Judge  Gray, 
then  a  young  lawyer  of  about  my  age  ;  and 
the  Practice  Act  of  [852,  which  the  legis- 
lature accepted  without  much  change, 
was  the  result  of  our  work.  It  has  been 
the  foundation  of  the  civil  pleading  and 
practice  in   Massachusetts  ever  since. 


I  entered  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  at  the  spring  session 
which  began  March  4,  1869,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Grant's  administration.  I  can 
almost  say  with  truth  that  my  nomination 
and  election  were  against  my  own  will. 
My  life  has  been  a  singular  instance  of  the 
failure  of  early  plans  and  expectations,  and 
being  drifted  by  the  current  of  life  into 
strange  regions.  I  expected,  when  I  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  to  spend  my  life  in  my 
office  as  what  was  called  "  chamber  coun- 
sel "  and  in  making  instruments,  but  never 
to  take  much  part  in  the  conduct  of  trials, 
or  to  conduct  them  at  all,  except  with  the 
help  of  senior  counsel.  I  supposed  I  had 
an  incurable  incapacity  for  speaking  in  pub- 
lic. After  I  got  along  a  little  farther,  and 
had  some  early  professional  successes,  it 
was  my  whole  desire  and  ambition  some 
day  to  become  a  judge.  It  always  seemed 
to  me  that  the  most  delightful  human  oc- 
cupation would  be  to  go  about  the  State, 
with  four  or  five  able  lawyers,  hearing  and 
deciding  questions  of  law.  Sri/  dis  aliter 
vision.  In  the  spring  of  1868  I  was 
broken  down  by  overwork.  My  brain  was 
so  affected  that  I  sometimes  could  not 
remember  for  two  minutes  an  important 
conversation.  I  would  meet  a  client  in 
the  street.  He  would  say  something  to 
me  about  an  important  case,  and  when  I 
had  got  ten  rods  off  I  would  say  to  my- 
self, "  What  was  it  that  that  man  was  talk- 
ing with  me  about?  "  I  engaged  passage 
for  a  summer  journey  in  Europe.  Just 
before  I  went  some  friends  expressed  a 
desire  to  nominate  me  for  Congress,  to 
which  I  gave  a  half-assent,  supposing  that 
to  go  to  Washington  for  a  term  would  en- 
able me  to  get  rid  of  the  burden  of  pro- 
fessional care  and  to  recruit  my  jaded 
faculties.  Put  as  soon  as  I  got  out  of 
sight  of  land  and  the  load  of  responsibil- 
ity was  off  my  mind,  my  health  and  vigor 
instantly  came  back.  I  returned  from 
Europe  ready  to  begin  work  again,  and 
utterly  sick  of  the  whole  idea  of  political 
life;  but  the  matter  had  gone  too  far.  I 
could  not  honorably  retreat  without  leav- 
ing in  the  lurch  the  men  who  had  engaged 
in  an  active  campaign  in  my  behalf.  So 
I  was  nominated  over  Wvc  or  six  competi- 
tors, after  a  severe  struggle,  and  was  elect- 
ed. Within  a  week  after  I  took  my  seat 
in  Washington,  I  received  a  message  from 
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the  Governor  asking  me  to  accept  the 
place  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court 
made  vacant  by  my  brother's  appoint- 
ment as  Attorney-General.  There  never 
was  a  greater  temptation;  but  I  could 
not  properly  abandon  the  place  I  had 
accepted,  and  leave  the  Republicans  of 
the  district  to  a  repetition  of  the  angry 
contest  of  the  previous  autumn.  So, 
very  reluctantly,  I  declined. 

Another  opportunity  came  to  me  when 
Judge  Gray  was  appointed  Chief  Justice 
of  Massachusetts.  But  I  had  just  engaged 
with  great  zeal  in  the  campaign  for  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Washburn  over  General 
Butler ;  and  it  did  not  seem  to  me  desir- 
able, on  public  grounds,  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
should  even  seem  to  be  due  to  the  politi- 
cal service  I  had  rendered  Mr.  Wash- 
burn. I  sent  a  message  to  Governor 
Washburn  to  that  effect,  and  turned  my 
back  forever  on  judicial  life. 

When  I  entered  the  House,  March  4, 
1869,  there  was  a  very  interesting  and 
important  group  of  men,  the  most  brilliant 
and  conspicuous  of  whom  was,  undoubt- 
edly, Mr.  James  G.  Blaine.  The  public, 
friends  and  foes,  judged  of  him  by  a  few 
striking  and  picturesque  qualities.  There 
has  probably  never  been  a  man  in  our  his- 
tory upon  whom  so  few  people  looked 
with  indifference.  He  was  born  to  be 
loved  or  hated.  Nobody  occupied  a 
middle  ground  as  to  him.  In  addition  to 
the  striking  qualities  which  caught  the 
public  eye,  he  was  a  man  of  profound 
knowledge  of  our  political  history,  of  a 
sure  literary  taste,  and  of  great  capacity 
as  an  orator.  He  studied  and  worked  out 
for  himself  very  abstruse  questions,  on 
which  he  formed  his  own  opinions,  and 
usually  with  great  sagacity.  How  far  he 
was  affected  in  his  position  by  the  desire 
for  public  favor  I  will  not  undertake  to 
say.  I  think  the  constitution  of  his  mind 
was  such  that  matters  were  apt  to  strike 
him  much  in  the  same  way  as  they  were 
apt  to  strike  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  North,  especially  of  the  Northwest, 
where  he  was  always  exceedingly  popular. 
He  maintained  very  friendly  personal  rela- 
tions with  some  of  the  more  intelligent 
Southerners,  especially  with  Lamar.  One 
incident  in  his  relations  with  Butler  was 
intensely  amusing.     They  were  never  on 


very  friendly  terms,  though  each  of  them 
found  it  wise  not  to  break  with  the  other. 
When  Blaine  was  a  candidate  for  Speaker, 
to  which  office  he  was  chosen  in  the  spring 
session  of  1869,  his  principal  competitor 
was  Henry  L.  Dawes.  Dawes's  chances 
were  considered  excellent  until  Butler,  who 
had  great  influence  with  the  Southern  Re- 
publican members  of  the  House,  declared 
himself  for  Blaine.  Butler  was  exceed- 
ingly anxious  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Appropriations.  This  would 
have  been  an  offence  in  the  nostrils  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  Republican  Party. 
Mr.  Dawes,  learning  Butler's  proposed 
defection,  was  beforehand  with  him  by 
rising  in  the  caucus  and  himself  nomina- 
ting Mr.  Blaine.  This  secured  Blaine's 
unanimous  nomination.  Butler,  however, 
still  pressed  eagerly  his  own  claim  for 
the  Chairmanship  of  the  Appropriations. 
Blaine  was  altogether  too  shrewd  to  yield 
to  that.  The  committees  were  not  ap- 
pointed until  the  following  December. 
Butler  suspected  somehow  that  there  was 
doubt  about  his  getting  the  coveted  prize. 
He  accordingly  went  to  the  door  of  the 
Speaker's  room,  which  was  then  opposite 
the  door  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
by  the  side  of  the  Speaker's  chair.  1 1  e 
found  Blaine's  messenger  keeping  the 
door,  who  told  him  Mr.  Blaine  was  en- 
gaged and  could  not  see  anybody.  "  Very 
well,"  said  General  Butler,  "  I  will  wait." 
Accordingly  he  took  a  chair  and  seated 
himself  at  the  door,  so  that  he  might  inter- 
cept Blaine  as  he  came  out.  Blaine,  learn- 
ing that  Butler  was  there,  went  out  the 
window,  round  by  the  portico,  and  entered 
the  House  by  another  entrance.  Some- 
body came  along  and,  seeing  Butler  seated 
in  the  corridor,  said,  "  What  are  you  about 
here,  General?"  "Waiting  for  Blaine." 
was  the  reply.  "  Blaine  is  in  the  chair  in 
the  House,"  was  the  answer.  "  It  isn't 
possible,"  said  Butler.  "  Yes,  he  is  just 
announcing  the  committees."  Butler 
rushed  into  the  House  in  time  to  hear 
Mr.  Dawes's  name  read  by  the  clerk  as 
Chairman  of  Appropriations.  He  was  very 
angry,  and  bided  his  time.  They  had  an 
altercation  over  the  bill  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  freedmen  in  the  South,  the 
story  of  which  I  tell  in  speaking  of  Grant. 
But  as  the  end  of  the  Congress  approached, 
Butler  endeavored  to  get  up  an  alliance 
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between  the  Democrats  and  what  were 
called  "  Revenue  Reformers."  There  was 
a  large  number  of  Northwestern  Republi- 
cans who  were  disposed  to  break  away 
from  the  party  because  of  its  policy  of 
high  protection.  This  included  represen- 
tatives of  a  good  many  States  that  after- 
ward were  most  loyal  supporters  of  the 
tariff  policy.  Butler  showed  me  one  day 
a  call  he  had  prepared,  saying,  "  How  do 
you  think  something  like  this  would  an- 
swer? "  It  was  a  call  for  a  caucus  of  all 
persons  who  desired  a  reform  in  the  tariff 
to  meet  to  nominate  a  candidate  for 
Speaker.  I  was  never  in  Butler's  confi- 
dence, and  I  suppose  he  showed  me  the 
paper  with  the  expectation  that  I  should 
tell  Blaine.  Blaine  circumvented  the  move- 
ment by  giving  assurances  to  the  friends 
of  revenue  reform  that  he  would  make  up 
a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  with  a 
majority  of  persons  of  their  way  of  think- 
ing. This  ended  Butler's  movement. 
Blaine  kept  his  word.  Mr.  Dawes,  a  high 
protectionist,  was  made  chairman,  and  Mr. 
Kelly,  also  a  high  protectionist,  was  second 
on  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means; 
but  a  majority  were  revenue  reformers. 
The  committee  reported  a  bill  which  would 
have  been  exceedingly  injurious  to  the  pro- 
tected industries  of  New  England.  That 
bill  was  passed  and  reported  to  the  House 
from  the  Committee  of  the  Whole ;  but  the 
member  of  the  committee  who  had  it  in 
charge,  by  a  strange  oversight,  forgot  to 
demand  the  previous  question.  Mr.  Dawes, 
quick  as  lightning,  took  from  his  desk  a 
bill  which  he  had  previously  prepared,  but 
which  had  been  voted  down  by  his  com- 
mittee, added  to  it  a  clause  putting  tea 
and  coffee  on  the  free  list,  and,  I  believe, 
containing  also  one  or  two  other  items 
which  were  specially  popular  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  and  moved  that  as 
an  amendment  to  the  committee's  bill,  and 
himself  demanded  the  previous  question. 
The  cry  of  a  free  breakfast  table  was  then 
spe<  tally  popular.  There  were  enough 
members  who  did  not  dare  to  vote  against 
putting  tea  and  coffee  on  the  free  list  to 
turn  the  scale.  Dawes's  amendment  was 
adopted,  tin-  bill  passed,  the  New  England 
industries  saved,  and  the  tariff  reformers 
beaten.  The  persons  who  saw  only  the 
quiet  and  modest  bearing  with  which  Mr. 
Dawes  conducted  himself  in  the  Senate  do 


not  know  with  how  much  vigor,  quickness 
of  wit,  readiness  and  skill  in  debate,  he  con- 
ducted himself  amid  the  stormy  sessions 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  during 
Grant's  first  administration.  There  has 
never  been,  within  my  experience,  a  greater 
power  than  his  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
He  had  mighty  antagonists.  There  were 
not  only  very  able  Democrats,  like  Ran- 
dall and  Kerr  and  Holman,  but  there 
were  mighty  leaders  among  the  Republi- 
cans. There  was  little  party  discipline. 
Each  of  them  seemed  bent  on  having  his 
own  way  and  taking  care  of  himself,  and 
ready  to  trip  up  or  overthrow  any  of  his 
rivals  without  mercy  or  remorse.  Among 
them  were  Butler  and  Farnsworth  and 
Garfield  and  Logan  and  Schenck  and 
Kelly  and  Banks  and  Bingham  and  Sar- 
gent and  Blaine  and  Poland. 

I  was  not  in  the  habit  of  going  often 
to  the  White  House  when  Grant  was 
President.  When  I  did,  he  received  me 
always  with  great  kindness.  He  always 
seemed  to  be  very  fond  of  my  brother  ; 
and  1  suppose  that  led  him  to  receive 
me  in  a  more  intimate  and  cordial  fashion 
than  he  would  otherwise  have  done.  1 
was  first  introduced  to  him  in  the  cloak- 
room of  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
Saturday  evening  before  his  inauguration. 
He  came,  1  think,  to  see  Mr.  Boutwell, 
then  a  member  of  the  House,  afterward 
his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  came 
to  Worcester  in  the  summer  of  that  year, 
and  I  went  with  him  in  a  special  car  to 
Groton  in  the  afternoon.  He  was  not 
very  talkative,  though  interested  in  all  he 
Saw.  He  expressed  special  delight  in  the 
appearance  of  the  boys  i^\  the  Worcester 
Military  School,  who  turned  out  to  escort 
him.  One  of  his  sons,  a  well-grown  lad, 
was  upon  the  train.  The  general  had  not 
seen  him  for  some  time,  and  he  sat  with 
his  arm  around  him,  as  one  might  with  a 
little  girl. 

My  first  important  interview  with  him 
showed  his  characteristic  traits  in  rather 
an  amusing  manner.  Early  in  the  summer 
the  term  of  office  of  the  postmaster  at 
North  Brookfield,  Mass.,  expired.  The 
postmaster  was  a  clergyman  named 
Beecher,  brother  of  the  famous  Henry 
Ward  Beecher.  He  was  appointed  by  An- 
drew Johnson  on  his  brother's  recom- 
mendation, very  much  to  the  dissatisfac- 
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tion  of  the  people  of  the  town.      He  had 
boasted  that  his  appointment  cost  nothing 
but  a  postage  stamp.     He  was  an  honest 
and  worthy  man,  but  eccentric.    He  con- 
sidered himself  safe  in  his  office  on  account 
of  his  brother's  influence,  and  was  quite 
disposed  to  give  himself  airs  and  to  dis- 
regard the  wishes  and  convenience  of  the 
patrons  of  the  office.      One  thing  that  was 
charged  against  him  was  that  he  would  go 
to  his  office  Sunday  noon,  take  down  his 
religious  paper,  and  sit  in  the  office  read- 
ing it.  When  some  farmer  who  had  come 
several  miles  to  church  would  ask  him  for 
his  paper,  which  would  be  close  to  Beech- 
er's  head,  in  the  box,  the  postmaster  would 
reply,  with  great  sternness,  that  he  could 
deliver  no  mail  on  Sunday.     I  carefully 
ascertained  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town.     I  found  that  Beecher  had 
no  supporters  for  a  reappointment,   but 
that   the   town  generally  desired  the  ap- 
pointment of  Deacon  Poland,  a  substan- 
tial and  highly  esteemed  business  man.     I 
recommended  Mr.  Poland's  appointment. 
But    Mr.   Henry  Ward   Beecher  went  to 
Washington,  dined  with  the  President,  re- 
quested the  reappointment  of  his  brother, 
and,    it    was    understood,    secured    from 
President    Grant    an    assurance    that    it 
should  be  done  ;  so  nothing  was  done  in 
the  vacation  about  my  recommendation. 
Judge   Poland,  of  Vermont,  a  very  emi- 
nent and  influential  member  of  Congress, 
cousin  of  the  candidate,  called  upon  Pres- 
ident Grant  during  the  summer,  but  could 
get  no   encouragement  from  him  at  all. 
The   President  intimated  to  him  that  he 
expected  to  reappoint  Beecher.     When  I 
reached  Washington  in  December,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session,  I  called  on  Post- 
master-General Creswell,  and  asked   him 
about    the    North   Brookfield  post-office. 
Mr.   Creswell    said    that   he  had   recom- 
mended the  appointment  of  Mr.  Poland, 
and  had  done  everything  that  he  could, 
but  that  the  President  seemed  obdurate. 
He  wished  I  would  go  and  see  him  myself. 
Accordingly,  I  went  to  the  White  House. 
I  found  Grant  alone,  seated  at  the  head 
of  the  table  in  the  room  where  the  Cab- 
inet used  to  meet.    I  sat  down  by  his  side, 
and  said,  "  Mr.  President,  I  have  come  to 
see  you  about  a  small  matter,  but  it  seems 
to  be  one  that  has  been  reserved  for  your 
personal  determination.     There  is  a  town 


in  my  district,  the  town  of  North  Brook- 
field,  the  people  of  which  are  exceedingly 
intelligent  and  very  earnest  Republic, 
I  have  recommended  for  appointment  a 
Mr.  Poland,  an  old  and  highly  esteemed 
citizen  there,  whom  the  people  favor  with 
almost  entire  unanimity."  As  I  said  this, 
I  noticed  the  hard  and  determined  look 
with  which  persons  intimate  with  Grant 
were  so  familiar  come  over  his  face.  I 
went  on.  "  The  present  postmaster  is  ex- 
ceedingly obnoxious,  but  he  is  a  brother 
of  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Johnson,  on  Mr. 
Beecher's  recommendation,  against  the 
wishes  of  the  people;  and  it  is  now  under- 
stood that  Mr.  Beecher  urges  his  reap- 
pointment." I  then  told  the  President 
about  the  Sunday  newspapers  story,  and 
about  the  feeling  that  existed,  and  added, 
"  The  people  of  North  Brookfield  think 
they  understand  what  is  for  their  interest, 
and  they  think  it  very  hard  that  a  man 
should  be  kept  in  an  office  which  is  created 
for  their  service,  against  their  wish,  merely 
to  please  a  man  in  New  York."  General 
Grant  looked  quite  angry  for  a  moment. 
Then  his  face  relaxed  into  that  beautiful 
smile  which  he  was  wont  to  show  when  he 
saw  what  was  just  and  determined  to  do 
it,  and  said,  "  Mr.  Hoar,  I  will  send  in 
Mr.  Poland's  name  to-morrow."  This  he 
did. 

It  used  to  be  thought  that  Grant  was  a 
man  without  much  literary  capacity.  Since 
the  publication  of  his  "  Memoirs,"  this 
notion  has  been  discarded.  I  can  testify  to 
his  great  readiness  as  a  writer.  I  saw  him 
write  two  messages  to  Congress,  both  of 
a  good  deal  of  importance,  without  pause 
or  correction,  and  as  rapidly  as  his  pen 
could  fly  over  the  paper.  The  first  was 
the  message  which  he  sent  in  on  the 
adoption  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  I  was  much  interested 
in  a  bill  in  aid  of  national  education.  I 
called  on  the  President  when  the  last 
State  needed  had  ratified  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment,  and  suggested  to  him  that  it 
might  be  well  to  send  a  special  nu 
to  Congress  congratulating  them  on  the 
result,  and  urging  the  policy  of  promoting 
education  for  the  new  citizens.  1  told  him 
of  General  Washington's  interest  in  a 
national  university,  and  what  he  had  said 
about  the  importance  of  education  in   his 
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writings.  1  said  1  supposed  he  had  them 
in  his  Library.  I  [e  said  he  believed  he  had, 
but  he  wished  I  would  get  the  books  and 
bring  them  to  him.  I  accordingly  got  the 
books,  carried  them  up  to  the  White  House, 
showed  him  the  passages,  and  Grant  sat 
down  and  wrote  in  a  few  minutes,  and  quite 
rapidly,  the  message  which  was  sent  to 
Congress  the  next  day.  The  other  occa- 
sion was  when  he  sent  in  the  message  at  the 
time  of  the  controversybetween  the  House 
and  the  Senate  in  regard  to  the  policy  to  be 
pursued  in  dealing  with  the  outrages  in  the 
South.  The  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  giving 
a  discretion  to  the  President  to  take  some 
firm  measures  to  suppress  these  disorders, 
and  to  protect  the  colored  people  and  Re- 
publicans of  the  South,  and  if  in  his  judg- 
ment he  thought  it  necessary,  to  suspend 
the  writ  of  habeas  carpus.  This  measure, 
which  had  a  considerable  majority  in  the 
Senate,  was  voted  down  in  the  House  un- 
der the  influence  of  Speaker  Blaine,  Mr. 
Dawes,  General  Farnsworth,  and  other 
prominent  Republicans.  During  the  con- 
troversy Mr.  Blaine  left  the  chair  and  en- 
gaged in  the  debate,  being  provoked  by 
some  thrust  of  Butler's.  There  was  a  lively 
passage  at  arms,  in  which  Blaine  said  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  chair,  as  his  prede- 
cessor Mr.  Colfax  had  been  compelled  to, 
"  to  chastise  the  insolence  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts."  Butler  replied 
by  some  charge  against  Blaine,  to  which 
Blaine,  as  he  was  walking  back  to  take  the 
gavel  again,  shouted  out."  It's  a  calumny." 
My  sympathies  in  the  matter,  so  far  as  the 
measure  of  legislation  was  concerned,  were 
with  Butler,  though  1  had,  as  is  well  known, 
little  sympathy  with  him  in  general. 

The  House  undertook  to  adjourn  the 
session,  but  the  Senate  refused  to  do  so 
without  action  on  the  bill  for  the  protec- 
tion of  human  rights  at  the  South.  While 
things  were  in  this  condition,  1  was  sum 
moned  one  morning  into  the  President's 
room  at  the  capitol,  where  I  found  Pres- 
ident Grant,  his  Cabinet,  several  of  the 
leading  Senators,  including  Mr.  Conkling, 
1  think  Mr.  Edmunds,  Mr.  Howe  of  Wis- 
consin, and  1  believe  General  Wilson, 
Judge  Shellabarger  of  Ohio,  and  one  or 
two  other  members  of  the  House.  All  the 
persons  who  were  there  were  favorable  to 
the  proposed  legislation,  1  believe.  Pres- 
ident Grant   said  that  he  had    been  asked 


to  send  in  a  message  urging  Congress  to 
pass  a  law  giving  him  larger  powers  for 
the  suppression  of  violence  at  the  South; 
but  he  had  sent  for  us  to  explain  the  rea- 
sons why  he  was  unwilling  to  do  it.  He 
thought  that  the  country  would  look  with 
great  disapprobation  upon  a  request  to 
enlarge  the  powers  of  the  President,  and 
especially  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas 
carpus  in  time  of  peace,  and  that  he  felt 
especially  unwilling  to  subject  himself  to 
that  criticism  as  he  had  not  come  to  the 
office  from  civil  life,  but  had  been  a  sol- 
dier, and  it  might  be  supposed  he  favored 
military  methods  of  government.  Several 
of  the  gentlemen  present  expressed  rather 
guardedly  their  dissent  from  this  view,  but 
Grant  seemed  to  remain  firm.  I  kept 
silent,  as  became  a  person  young  in  public 
life,  until  Mr.  Howe  and  Judge  Shella- 
barger whispered  together,  and  then  came 
to  me  and  said,  "  Mr.  Hoar,  you  may. 
perhaps,  be  able  to  have  some  influence 
on  him.  Won't  you  say  something?  "  I 
then  made  a  little  speech  to  the  president, 
in  which  I  said  that  there  was  no  question 
of  the  existence  of  these  disorders  and 
crimes;  that  they  would  be  likely  to  be 
increased,  and  not  diminished,  especially 
as  the  elections  in  the  Southern  States  ap- 
proached. He  could  not  allow  them  to 
continue.  He  would  be  compelled,  in  my 
judgment,  to  interpose  and  to  go  to  the 
verge  of  his  authority,  or  to  leave  to  their 
fate  these  people  whom  we  were  bound 
by  every  consideration  of  honor  to  pro- 
tect. 1  asked  him  if  he  did  not  think  it 
would  be  better,  instead  of  exercising  a 
doubtful  authority  of  his  own,  acquired 
without  legislative  sanction,  to  obtain  the 
necessary  authority  from  Congress  in  ad- 
vance. I  thought  it  much  less  likely  to 
be  imputed  to  him  that  he  was  acting  in 
the  manner  of  a  soldier  and  not  of  a  states- 
man if  he  were  careful  to  ask  in  advance 
the  direction  of  the  law-making  power, 
and  the  people  understood  he  was  un- 
willing, even  if  he  had  the  authority,  to 
act  without  the  sanction  of  I  'ongrcss.  This 
view  produced  an  instant  change  of  mind. 
Grant  took  a  pen.  wrote  a  brief  message 
with  great  rapidity,  read  it  aloud  to  the 
persons  who  were  assembled,  and  sent  it 
in  that  very  day  without  the  change  of  a 
word.  It  is  a  clear  and  excellent  state- 
ment.  The  result  was  that  the  Republican 
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opposition  to  the  measure  in  the  House 
was  withdrawn,  the  two  Houses  came  to 
an  agreement,  and  adjourned  without  day 
soon  afterward. 

One  of  the  most  important  acts  of  Pres- 
ident Grant's  administration  was  his  veto 
of  the  Inflation  Bill,  which  provided  for 
a  considerable  increase  of  the  large  volume 
of  legal  tender  paper  money,  which  at 
that  time  was  not  redeemed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  veto  is  regarded  by  most 
persons  as  the  turning  of  the  corner  by  the 
American  people,  and  setting  the  face  of 
the  Government  toward  specie  payment 
and  honest  money.  It  was  during  the 
hard  times  which  followed  the  crisis  of 
1873.  It  is  said  that  President  Grant 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  sign  the  bill, 
and  sat  down  to  write  out  his  reasons, 
but  that  he  found  them  so  unsatisfactory 
that  he  changed  his  mind  and  sent  in  his 
veto  message.  I  had  not  been  disposed 
to  believe  this  until  I  was  told,  a  little 
while  ago,  by  Secretary  Boutwell  that  he 
had  the  statement  that  that  was  the  fact 
from  the  lips  of  Grant  himself.  If  that  be 
true,  the  President  must  have  changed  his 
mind  twice.  When  the  bill  was  pending 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  my  wife's 
father,  a  very  simple-hearted  and  excellent 
merchant  of  Worcester,  who  spent  sev- 
enty years  of  life  in  business  on  the  same 
spot,  visited  us  in  Washington.  I  took  him 
up  to  see  Grant.  The  General  was  alone 
and,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  in  a 
very  talkative  mood.  He  seemed  to  like 
Mr.  Miller,  who  had  a  huge  respect  for 
him,  and  evidently  saw  that  we  were  not 
there  for  any  office-seeking  or  other  per- 
sonal end.  He  talked  with  great  freedom 
about  himself  and  his  visit  to  Worcester. 
He  expressed  his  wonder  that  the  town 
had  grown  and  prospered  so  without  any 
advantage  of  river  or  harbor,  or  the 
neighborhood  of  rich  mines  or  rich  wheat- 
fields.  He  then  asked  me  how  the  bill 
for  an  increased  issue  of  greenbacks  was 
coming  on  in  the  House.  I  told  him  it 
seemed  likely  to  pass.  He  then  went  on 
to  express  very  earnestly  his  objection  to 
the  measure  and  to  the  whole  policy,  and 
his  dislike  of  irredeemable  paper.  He 
said  that  it  was  an  immense  injury  to  all 
classes  of  the  people,  but  that  it  bore 
heavily  upon  poor  and  ignorant  men. 
He  said  that  speculators  and  bankers  and 


brokers  could  foresee  the  changes  which 
came  about  from  the  fluctuations  of  paper 
money  and  protect  themselves  against 
them,  but  the  workingmen  and  poor  men 
had  no  such  advantages — that  they  were 
the  greatest  sufferers.  He  added  a  su£ 
tion  1  never  heard  before,  that  there  was  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  great  loss  from 
the  counterfeiting  of  paper  money — a  loss 
which  fell  almost  wholly  on  poor  and  ig- 
norant men.  I  never  in  my  life  heard 
Grant  talk  so  freely  on  any  occasion.  I 
never  in  my  life,  but  once,  saw  him  ap- 
parently so  deeply  moved.  1  said,  "  Mr. 
President,  you  know  the  story  of  old 
Judge  Grier  and  the  Pennsylvania  jury." 
"  No,"  said  he.  "  Well,"  said  I,  "  there 
was  once  a  jury  in  Pennsylvania,  when 
Grier  was  holding  court,  who  brought  in 
a  very  unjust  verdict.  The  judge  said,  '  Mr. 
Clerk,  record  that  verdict  and  enter  under 
it,  "  Set  aside."  I  will  have  you  to  know, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  it  takes  thirteen 
men  in  this  court  to  steal  a  man's  farm.' 
It  takes  three  powers.  Mr.  President, 
under  our  government  to  pass  a  law." 
Grant  laughed,  and  said,  "  Well,  if  you 
send  it  up  to  me,  make  it  just  as  bad  as 
you  can."  There  can  be  no  possible 
question  that  he  then  desired  and  meant 
to  veto  the  bill.  His  desire  that  it  should 
be  as  bad  as  possible  was  that  it  might  be 
more  easy  to  defend  his  action. 

I  had  another  exceedingly  interesting 
conversation  with  the  President  on  my  re- 
turn from  New  Orleans.  In  the  winter  of 
1875  I  went  to  New  Orleans,  as  chairman 
of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, to  investigate  and  ascertain  which 
of  the  rival  State  governments  had  the  true 
title.  Louisiana  was  in  a  terrible  conditi<  »n. 
Sheridan  was  in  command  of  the  United 
States  troops  there,  and  it  was  only  their 
presence  that  prevented  an  armed  and 
bloody  revolution.  The  old  rebel  element, 
as  it  was,  had  committed  crimes  against  the 
freedmenand  the  white  Republicans  which 
make  one  of  the  foulest  and  bloodiest  chap- 
ters in  all  history.  Sheridan  had  much  of- 
fended the  white  people  there  by  his  \ 
ous  enforcement  of  the  laws,  and  especially 
by  a  letter  in  which  he  had  spoken  of  them 
as  banditti.  I  stopped  during  my  stay  at 
the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  where  Sheridan 
also  was  a  guest.  When  he  came  into  the 
crowded   breakfast-room   every   morning, 
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there  were  loud  hisses  and  groans  from 
nearly  the  whole  assembled  company. 
The  morning  papers  teemed  with  abusive 
articles.  The  guests  would  take  those  pa- 
pers, underscore  some  specially  savage  at- 
tack, and  tell  the  waiter  to  take  it  to  Gen- 
eral Sheridan  as  he  sat  at  table  at  his 
breakfast.  The  General  would  glance  at 
it  with  an  unruffled  face,  and  bow  and 
smile  toward  the  sender  of  the  article.  The 
whole  thing  made  little  impression  on  him. 
No  violence  toward  him  personally  was 
ventured  upon.  The  night  before  I  started 
on  my  return  to  Washington,  General  Sher- 
idan called  to  take  leave.  I  was  much 
amused  by  the  simplicity  and  naivete  with 
which  he  discussed  the  situation.  He  said, 
among  other  things,  "  What  you  want  to 
do,  Mr.  Hoar,  when  you  get  back  to 
Washington,  is  to  suspend  the  what-do- 
you-call-it."  He  meant,  of  course,  the 
habeas  corpus.  He  knew  there  was  some 
very  uncomfortable  thing  which  stood  in 
his  way  of  promptly  suppressing  the  crimes 
in  Louisiana,  where,  he  said,  more  men  had 
been  murdered  for  their  political  opinions 
than  were  slain  in  the  Mexican  War. 
When  I  got  back  to  Washington,  the  Presi- 
dent sent  for  me  and  Mr.  Frye  of  Maine, 
a  member  of  the  committee,  to  come  to  the 
President's  room  in  the  Capitol  to  report  to 
him  the  result  of  our  observations.  Dur- 
ing the  conversation,  Grant  expressed  what 
he  had  often  expressed  on  other  occasions, 
his  great  admiration  for  Sheridan.  He 
said  :  "  I  believe  General  Sheridan  has  no 
superior  as  a  general,  either  living  or  dead, 
and  perhaps  not  an  equal.  People  think  he 
is  only  capable  of  leading  an  army  in  a  bat- 
tle, or  to  do  a  particular  thing  that  he  is 
told  to  do.  But  I  mean,  all  the  qualities 
of  a  commander  which  enable  him  to  di- 
rect over  as  large  a  territory  as  any  two 
nations  can  cover  in  war.  He  has  judg- 
ment, prudence,  foresight,  and  power  to 
deal  with  the  dispositions  needed  in  a  greal 
war.  1  entertained  this  opinion  of  him  be- 
fore he  became  generally  known  in  the  late 
war."  1  was  so  impressed  with  this  gener- 
ous tribute  of  one  great  soldier  to  another 
that,  as  soon  as  the  interview  was  over,  1 
wrote  it  down  and  asked  Mr.  Frye  to  join 
with  me  in  certifying  to  its  correctness.  It 
is  now  before  me.  and  has  the  following 
certificate:  "The  foregoing  is  a  correct 
statement  of  what  General  Grant  said  to 


me  and  Mr.  Frye  in  a  conversation  this 
morning  in  the  President's  room.  Febru- 
ary 15,  1875.  George  F.  Hoar."  "I 
heard  the  above  conversation,  and  certify 
to  the  correctness  of  the  above  statement 
of  it.     William  P.  Frye." 

I  heard  President  Grant  express  a  like 
opinion  of  Sheridan  under  circumstances 
perhaps  even  more  impressive.  I  was  a 
guest  at  a  brilliant  dinner-party  given  by 
Mr.  Robeson,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  where 
Grant,  General  Sherman,  General  Sheri- 
dan, Commodore  Alden,  Admiral  Porter, 
Chief  Justice  Chase,  Attorney-General  E. 
R.  Hoar,  Lyman  Trumbull,  Mr.  Blaine, 
and  some  other  men  of  great  distinction 
were  present.  There  were  about  twenty 
guests.  Mr,  James  Russell  Lowell  was  of 
the  company.  I  believe  no  one  of  that 
brilliant  circle  is  now  living.  Commodore 
Alden  remarked,  half  in  jest,  to  a  gentle- 
man who  sat  near  him,  that  there  was  noth- 
ing he  disliked  more  than  a  subordinate 
who  always  obeyed  orders.  "  What  is  that 
you  are  saying,  Commodore?  "  said  Presi 
dent  Grant,  across  the  table.  The  Com- 
modore repeated  what  he  had  said.  "  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  what  you  say," 
said  General  Grant.  "  One  of  the  virtues 
of  General  Sheridan  was  that  he  knew 
when  to  act  without  orders.  Just  before 
the  surrender  of  Lee,  General  Sheridan 
captured  some  despatches  from  which  he 
learned  that  Lee  had  ordered  his  supplies 
to  a  certain  place.  I  was  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  where  he  could  get  no  com- 
munication from  me  until  the  next  morn- 
ing. General  Sheridan  pushed  on  at  once 
without  orders,  got  to  the  place  fifteen  min- 
utesbefore  the  rebels,  and  captured  the  sup- 
plies. After  the  surrender  was  concluded, 
the  first  thing  General  bee  asked  me  for 
was  rations  for  his  men.  I  issued  to  them 
the  same  provisions  which  Sheridan  had 
captured.  Now  if  Sheridan,  as  most  men 
would  have  done,  had  waited  for  orders 
from  me,  bee  would  have  got  oil."  I  lis- 
tened with  wonder  to  the  generous  mod- 
esty which,  before  that  brilliant  company, 
could  remove  one  of  the  brightest  laurels 
from  his  own  brow  and  place  it  on  the 
brow  of  Sheridan. 

1  had  another  memorable  conversation 
with  Grant,  not  so  pleasant.  It  revealed  a 
capacity  of  intense  passion  which  1  do  not 
know  that  he  ever  manifested  on  any  other 
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occasion.  He  had  sent  into  the  Senate 
the  nomination  of  William  A.  Simmons 
for  the  important  office  of  Collector  of 
Boston.  This  was  due  to  the  influence  of 
General  Butler.  Mr.  Sumner,  whose  con- 
troversy with  the  President  is  well  known, 
was  then  the  senior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. The  nomination  had  been  made, 
of  course,  without  consulting  him,  with 
whom  Grant  was  not  on  friendly  terms, 
and  without  consulting  any  of  the  other 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
There  was  a  very  earnest  opposition  to  this 
nomination.  I  went  up  to  the  White 
House  to  endeavor  to  induce  President 
Grant  to  withdraw  it,  but  he  had  gone  out. 
I  repeated  my  visit  once  or  twice,  but 
failed  to  find  the  President.  The  third  or 
fourth  time  that  I  went  up,  as  I  was  com- 
ing away  I  saw  President  Grant  on  the 
other  side  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  walk- 
ing alone  on  the  sidewalk  adjoining  La- 
fayette Square.  I  supposed  it  was  not  in 
accordance  with  etiquette  to  join  the  Presi- 
dent when  he  was  walking  alone  in  the 
street  ;  but  I  overtook  him,  and  said, 
"Mr.  President,  I  have  been  to  the  White 
House  several  times,  and  been  unable  to 
find  you  in.  The  business  of  the  House  is 
very  urgent  just  now,  and  it  is  difficult  for 
me  to  get  away  again.  Perhaps,  there- 
fore, you  will  kindly  allow  me  to  say  what 
I  have  to  say  here."  The  President  very 
courteously  assented,  and  I  walked  along 
with  him,  turned  the  corner,  and  walked 
along  the  sidewalk  adjoining  the  east  side 
of  Lafayette  Square,  until  we  came  to  the 
corner  opposite  the  house  then  occupied 
by  Sumner,  which  is  now  part  of  the  Ar- 
lington Hotel.  I  told  the  President  that  I 
thought  the  Republicans  in  Massachusetts 
would  be  much  dissatisfied  with  the  nomi- 
nation of  Simmons,  and  hoped  it  might  be 
withdrawn.  The  President  replied  that 
he  thought  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  the 
young  man  to  do  so,  and  that  the  opposi- 
tion to  him  seemed  to  be  chiefly  because 
he  was  a  friend  of  General  Butler.  I  com- 
bated the  argument  as  well  as  I  could. 
The  whole  conversation  was  exceedingly 
quiet  and  friendly  on  both  sides  until  we 
turned  the  corner  by  Mr.  Sumner's  house, 
when  the  President,  with  great  emphasis, 
and  shaking  his  closed  fist  toward  Sum- 
ner's house,  said,  "  I  shall  not  withdraw 
the  nomination.     That  man  who  lives  up 


there  has  abused  me  in  a  way  which  I 
never  suffered  from  any  other  man  living." 
I  did  not,  of  course,  press  the  President 
further  ;  but  I  told  him  I  regretted  very 
much  the  misunderstanding  between  him 
and  Mr.  Sumner,  and  took  my  leave.  It 
was  evident  that  in  some  way  the  President 
connected  this  nomination  with  the  con- 
troversy between  himself  and  Sumner. 

I  have  always  lamented,  in  common 
with  all  the  friends  and  lovers  of  both 
these  great  men,  that  they  should  have 
so  misunderstood  each  other  ;  yet  it  was 
not  unnatural.  They  were  both  honest, 
fearless,  patriotic,  and  brave.  Yet  never 
were  two  honest,  fearless,  patriotic,  and 
brave  men  so  unlike  each  other.  The 
training,  the  mental  characteristics,  the 
field  of  service,  the  capacities,  the  virtues, 
the  foibles  of  each  tended  to  make  him 
underestimate  and  misunderstand  the 
other.  The  man  of  war,  and  the  man  of 
peace  ;  the  man  whose  duty  it  was  to  win 
battles  and  conduct  campaigns,  and  the 
man  who  trusted  to  the  prevalence  of 
ideas  in  a  remote  future  ;  the  man  who 
wielded  executive  power,  and  the  man  who 
in  a  fierce  contest  with  executive  power 
had  sought  to  extend  the  privileges,  power, 
and  authority  of  the  Senate  ;  the  man  who 
adhered  tenaciously  to  his  friends  through 
good  and  evil  report,  and  the  man  whose 
friendships  were  such  that  evil  report  of 
personal  dishonor  never  dared  assail  them ; 
the  man  of  little  taste  for  letters,  and  the 
man  of  vast  and  varied  learning  ;  the 
man  of  blunt,  plain  ways,  and  the  man  of 
courtly  manners  ;  the  man  of  few  words 
and  the  man  who  ever  deemed  himself 
sitting  in  an  elevated  pulpit  with  a  mighty 
sounding-board,  with  a  whole  widespread 
people  for  a  congregation  —  how  could 
they  understand  each  other?  Grant  cared 
little  for  speech-making.  It  sometimes 
seemed  as  if  Sumner  thought  the  Rebellion 
itself  was  put  down  by  speeches  in  the 
Senate,  and  that  the  war  was  an  unfortu- 
nate and  most  annoying,  though  trifling 
disturbance,  as  if  a  fire-engine  had  j>. 
by.  Sumner  did  injustice  to  Grant  ; 
Grant  did  injustice  to  Summer.  The  judg- 
ment of  each  was  warped  and  clouded, 
until  each  looked  with  a  blood-shotten  eye 
at  the  conduct  of  the  other.  But  I  believe 
they  know  and  honor  each  other  now. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Grant,  except  per- 
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haps  at  a  dinner-party,  was  on   the  morn- 
ing of  the  vote  in  the  Senate  on  the  bill 
authorizing  the  restoration  of  Fitz  John 
Porter.     I  had  studied  the  case  of  Porter 
as  well  as  I  could.      I  took  the  documents 
one  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  and  studied 
them  incessantly,  without  sleep,  for  twen- 
ty-four hours.      He  had  been  sentenced  to 
be  cashiered  by  a  military  court-martial. 
The  sentence  had  been  approved  by  Pres- 
ident   Lincoln,    and   carried    into    effect. 
Many  years  afterward  a  court  of  inquiry 
had  been   authorized,  of  which    General 
Terry  and  General  Schofield  were  mem- 
bers, who  had  found  that  he  was  entitled 
to  acquittal  and  recommended  a  remission 
of  the  sentence  and  his  restoration  to  his 
old  rank.     The  case  occasioned  intense 
excitement.      The    Republicans,     almost 
without  an   exception,   were   bitterly   op- 
posed to  the  measure.      They  were  under 
the  lead  of  General  Logan,  then  a  Senator, 
who  threw  himself  into  the  opposition  to 
Porter  with  all  the  zeal  of  his  fiery  nat- 
ure.    I  studied  the  case  as  thoroughly  as  I 
could,  and  became  satisfied  that  the  judg- 
ment   of   the    court-martial   upon    all   the 
charges  but  one  was  upon  a  different  case 
than    that   which   actually   existed.       The 
revelations  of    the  Confederate  archives, 
now  in   the  War  Office   at    Washington, 
showed  that,  whether  Porter  were  guilty  or 
no,  he  had  been  found  guilty  on  a  total  mis- 
conception of  the  existing  facts,  and  that 
the  case,  whether  for  or  against  him,  never 
had  been  before  the  tribunal  which  convict- 
ed him.     One  thing,  however,  was  clearly 
proved.      He  had  been  ordered  by  his  su- 
perior officer  to  march  the  separate  divi- 
sion of  which  he  was  in  command  at  nine 
o'clock   in   the  evening.      The   night  was 
dark,  and  the   roads    muddy   and    encum- 
bered.    Porter  so  far  disregarded   this  or- 
der  as  to  postpone    his   inarch    until    day- 
break   the    next    morning,  on    the    ground 
that   it   would   be  difficult  to  comply  with 
it,  and    that    it    would    be    better   that    his 


troops  should  arrive  fresh  after  a  march 
by  day  than  utterly  broken  down  by  the 
fatigue  and  toil  of  the  night  march.  The 
question  was  whether  this  was  an  exercise 
of  discretion  in  obeying  the  order  permis- 
sible to  the  General  having  a  detached 
command.  After  I  had  thoroughly  stud- 
ied the  case,  I  waited  upon  Grant,  then 
visiting  in  Washington,  and  went  over  the 
whole  matter  carefully  again  with  him. 
He  described  to  me  the  situation  of  the 
troops,  pointed  out  the  errors  into  which 
the  court-martial  had  fallen  in  conse- 
quence of  imperfect  information,  and  then 
declared  most  emphatically  his  judgment 
that  an  officer  situated  as  was  Porter  had 
a  right  under  military  law  and  usage  to 
exercise  his  discretion  ;  and  that  Porter, 
in  the  present  case,  had  rightly  exercised 
his.  I  wish  there  could  be  a  record  of 
that  conversation.  It  showed  a  capacity 
in  General  Grant  for  powerful  and  graphic 
narration  which  might  have  given  him  a 
high  place  among  writers  of  military  his- 
tory. 

I  thought  that,  after  Porter's  terrible 
punishment  and  disgrace  of  so  many  years, 
it  was  not  lair  that  he  should  suffer 
longer  when  he  had  been  acquitted  by  a 
tribunal  of  which  Terry  and  Schofield 
were  members,  and  when  his  conviction 
was  by  a  court  who  had  not  the  facts  be- 
fore them,  and  when  the  single  alleged 
failure  to  comply  with  the  orders  of  his 
superior  was  one  which  a  soldier  like 
Grant  held  justifiable.  I  voted  accord- 
ingly ;  but  I  had  to  encounter  a  storm 
of  indignation  from  many  men  whose 
good  will  1  deeply  prized,  which  was 
rather  hard  to  bear.  Among  the  numer- 
ous angry  letters  that  came  to  me  was  one 
from  an  old  school-mate,  son  of  a  very 
dear  friend  of  my  father,  who  said  he 
was  ashamed  to  have  been  born  in  the 
same  town  with  me.      But 

The  air  hath  bubbles,  as  the  water  has, 
And  these  are  of  them. 


On  the  Bench-ice  of  Thirty-mile  River. 


A   WINTER   JOURNEY    TO    THE    KLONDYKE 

WITH    A    GLIMPSE    OF   THE    MINES 
By  Frederick  Palmer 
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RIGINALLY,  I 

had  intended  to 
accompany  our 
Government  expedi- 
tion for  the  relief  of 
the  miners  of  the 
Klondyke  which  was 
in  part  mobilized  at 
Dyea  when  I  arrived 
there  late  in  February.  As  it  never  went 
any  farther,  for  the  good  reason  that 
Dawson  had  been  saved  from  famine  by 
the  migration  of  a  portion  of  its  popula- 
tion, I  was  left  to  my  own  resources. 
Wholesome  fatigue  and  clean  camps  on 
the  snow  were  better  than  the  hospital- 
ity of  a  mushroom  town  built  of  rough 
boards  and  tar-paper;  a  little  adventure 
was  better  than  watching  for  two  months 
the  thousands  of  pilgrims  of  fortune  in  the 
desperate  and  monotonous  labor  of  putting 
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their  outfits  over  the  passes :  and  I  deter- 
mined, rather  than  wait  with  them  for 
the  opening  of  navigation,  to  undertake, 
with  dogs  and  sleds  of  my  own,  the  untried 
journey  of  six  hundred  miles  over  the  ice- 
fields of  the  Lewes  lakes  and  the  ice-packs 
of  the  Yukon  River,  which  the  Govern- 
ment expedition  had  contemplated. 

Whoever  was  to  go  with  me  must  be 
companionable,  industrious,  and  loyal.  1 
must  work  as  hard  as  he;  for  we  could  not 
carry  food  for  a  stomach  which  nourished 
idle  hands.  In  pitching  a  tent  in  a  storm, 
when  limbs  ached  from  the  strain  o\  the 
day's  tramp,  an  unruly  temper  might  lead 
to  the  crisis  of  blows  or  separation. 

Precisely  the  right  kind  of  a  comrade. 
equipped  with  experience,  1  had  hoped 
would  be  forthcoming  from  among  the 
men  who  had  violated  the  traditions  of  the 
early  communities  of  gold-seekers  in   re- 
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Packers  Resting  in  the  Niches  Cut  in  the  Snow  at  the  Side  of  the  Trai 


gard  to  winter  travel.  Some  members  of 
this  hardy  little  army  were  arriving  almost 
daily  in  Dyea  from  Dawson.  But  their 
dogs  were  worn  out,  and  they  themselves 
were  inclined  to  laugh  at  my  suggestion, 
more  particularly  at  my  money.  Having 
pointed  out  the  greater  difficulties  of  in- 
gress than  of  egress,  they  asked,  with  a 
touch  of  sarcasm,  if  I  thought  that  they 
had  made  the  journey  out  for  the  pur- 
pose of  immediately  retracing  their  steps. 

Meanwhile,  adventurous  spirits  but 
lately  arrived  from  Pacific  Coast  ports 
came  to  offer  their  services  with  all 
the  self-confidence  characteristic  of  a 
floating  population.  The  references 
of  some  were  belied  by  their  demeanor, 
and  the  demeanor  of  others  by  their 
references.  All  were  further  belied  by 
their  dogs — Newfoundlands,  setters, 
and  what  not — which  had  received  a 
few  days'  training  lor  market  purposes 
in  Seattle.  In  consequence,  1  was  al- 
most despairing,  when  there  appeared 
a  powerfully  built,  blond-haired,  blue- 
eyed  fellow,  who  impressed  his  per- 
sonality upon  me  at  once. 

"  I  hear  you're  lookin'  for  a  dog- 
puncher,"  he  said,  awkwardly.  u  My 
name's  Jack  Beltz.  I've  been  a  cow- 
boy and  done  a  good  many  other 
things  in  the  West,  and  now  I'm  up 
against   it  with    the   crowd    in    Alaska. 

1  think  1  could  do  what  you  want " 

and   then  with   sudden   fervor     "but 
come  around   and   look    at    the   dogs ! 


If  the  dogs  are  no  good,  you 
0&^k  don't  want  me,  that's  sure." 

^  "Any  further  references?" 

'•  Well,"  after  a  moment's 
thought,  "there's  Bangs,  up 
at  the  Miner's  Rest.  He 
knowed  me  when  I  was  on  a 
ranch  in  Nebrasky.  Dunno 
what  he'll  say.  You  can  ask 
him,  though.  Anyhow,  I'd 
be  obliged  if  you'd  see  the 
dogs  'fore  you  make  a  de- 
cision." 

He  waited  outside  the 
Miner's  Rest  while  I  spoke 
with  Bangs. 

"Jack  Beltz!"  exclaimed 
Bangs.  "Well,  Jack  Beltz's 
a  fool  when  it  comes  to  Ik  »ss- 
es  and  dawgs.  He  thinks 
they  can  talk.  But  Jack  Beltz'll  stick  to 
a  thing  that's  hard — he  don't  like  things 
that  ain't — till  he  comes  out  of  it  or  goes 
down  with  it,  and  all  the  mules  in  the 
arm)'  couldn't  make  him  mad." 

Then  I  followed  Jack  to  a  wood-pile 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  where  five  fat 
and  sleek  huskies  awoke  at  his  approach, 
and  at  his  command  lined  up  like  so  many 
soldiers,  wagging  their  bushy  tails  over 
their  backs  and  watching  his  every  move- 


A  Near  View  of  the  Line  of  Packers. 
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Chilcoot  Pass. 

From  photograph  taken  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  David  I..  Brainard.     The  dark  spots  to  the  left  of  the  line  of  packers  on  the  trail 
are  groups  of  men  resting,  as  shown  in  the  picture  on  the  top  of  page  466. 


ment  with  their  sharp  eyes.  From  their 
mothers,  who  were  native  Indian  dogs, 
they  had  inherited  their  affection  for  man 
— however  poor  the  specimen — and  from 
their  fathers,  who  were  full-blooded  wolves 
of  the  forest,  their  strength  and  endurance. 
In  an  hour  after  I  had  met  him  I  had 
engaged  Jack  Beltz  on  the  strength  of  the 
fat  on  his  dogs'  ribs,  of  his  blue  eyes,  and 
of  Bangs's  candid  recommendation.   Plac- 


ing my  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  needs 
of  an  Arctic  climate  against  his  experience 
as  a  frontiersman,  we  quickly  made  out  a 
list  of  the  supplies  which  were  to  be  packed 
on  our  sleds,  minimizing  everything  in 
weight  and  bulk  as  far  as  we  dared,  but  be- 
ing very  careful  to  consider  that  while  we 
might  go  hungry  the  dogs  must  not.  In 
all,  we  took  eleven  hundred  pounds,  four 
hundred  of  food  and  bedding  for  ourselves 
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The  City  of  Caches  at  the  Summit  of  the  Pass. 


and  seven  hundred  of  food  for  the  dogs. 
Jack  was  to  prepare  this  outfit  with  all 
speed,  and  meet  me  on  the  summit  of  Chil- 
coot  Pass  two  days  later.  For  we  had  no 
time  to  spare  if,  as  the  old-timers  said,  the 
river  became  impassable  for  sleds  by  the 
last  week  in  April.  The  ocean  winds,  al- 
ready thawing  the  snow  on  the  seaward 
side  of  the  divide,  lent  evidence  to  their 
opinion. 

Chance  made  the  choice  of  a  third 
member  of  the  party,  whose  assistance  was 
necessary,  as  happy  as  the  choice  of  its 
second.  This  big  fellow,  over  six  feet  in 
height,  was  Frederick  Gamble,  known  to 
his  friends  as  Fritz,  who  had  given  up  a 
career  as  an  artist,  and  had  already  spent 
one  unprofitable  season  with  a  pick  and 
a  pack  in  the  Oassiar  district.  lie  had  a 
taste  for  all  the  fine  dishes  of  Upper  Bo- 
hemianism,  but  no  pilgrim  who  ever  fol- 
lowed the  rainbow's  end  accepted  a  diet 
of  bacon  and  beans  with  better  philoso- 
phy. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  describe 
Chilcoot  I'as>  -least  of  all,  the  trail  and 
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ascent  leading  up  to  it  ;  but  I  will  say 
that,  if  you  wish  to  see  it,  you  have  only 
to  imagine  a  broad  incline  at  an  angle  of 
nearly  forty-five  degrees,  seven  hundred 
feet  in  height,  running  between  two  snowy 
peaks  at  its  summit,  with  men  in  the  fore- 
ground bending  under  the  weight  of  heavy 
packs,  and  gradually  growing  smaller  as 
they  ascend  until,  finally,  they  seem  like 
ants  dangerously  near  toppling  over  with 
their  loads,  though,  to  your  relief  and 
amazement,  crawling  off  the  white  blanket 
into  the  skv. 

On  the  little  plateau  at  the  summit  were 
piled  hundreds  oi  pilgrims'  outfits,  sepa- 
rated one  from  another  by  narrow  paths, 
making  the  whole  seem  like  a  citv  in 
miniature.  Buried  under  the  seventy  feet 
of  snow  which  had  fallen  during  the  win- 
ter were  two  other  such  cities  which  their 
owners  hoped  to  recover  in  the  summer. 
Beyond, floated  a  large  British  flag  over  the 
little  block-house  where  the  British  North- 
west Mounted  Police  had  established 
themselves  to  collect  customs  and  to  see 
that  no  one  not   having  a  special  permit 
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entered  Canadian  terri- 
tory with  less  than  a 
year's  supply  of  food. 

Jack  labored  for  two 
hours  in  bringing  up  the 
dogs  with  the  empty 
sleds,  while  our  goods 
came  on  the  backs  of 
the  ants  who  charged 
three  cents  a  pound  for 
the  service.  Aside  from 
the  five  huskies  hitched 
to  a  large  basket-sled,  we 
had  two  St.  Bernards, 
"Patsy"  and  "Tim," 
who  were  born  in  the 
country,  and  duly  chris- 


Jack  with  Our  Sled  Packed  Ready  for  the  Start  from  Dyea. 
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Carrying  Timbers  for  Boat  Building  up  the  Pass. 


wore  moccasons  as  well,  and 
maintained  his  footing  easily. 
Fortunately  for  the  novice, 
there  are  three  small  lakes — 
at  the  time  they  were  three 
fields  of  snow — in  the  nine 
miles  from  the  summit  to 
Linderman,  and  he  could  take 
advantage  of  the  respite  when 
he  was  trotting  across  these 
to  think  out,  in  the  hard-and- 
fast  civilized  manner,  how  to 
avoid  his  frequent  loss  of 
equilibrium.  The  night  we 
spent  at  Linderman  in  Jack's 
own  camp. 

Thus,  in  a  day,  we  had 
passed  over  the  only  portion 
of  our  journey  on  land,  and 


tened  and  acclimatized 
there.  With  "  Patsy  " 
and  "Tim,"  and  my 
hand  on  the  "gee-pole  " 
by  which  the  sled  is 
guided,  I  went  under  fire 
for  the  first  time  in  de- 
scending on  the  inland 
side  of  the  pass.  Man 
and  sled  were  put  hors 
de  combat  again  and 
again,  while  the  dogs, 
who  managed  to  keep 
erect,  looked  back  on 
me  with  professional  dis- 
gust. I  wanted  to  blame 
my  misfortunes  to  my 
moccasons,  but  Jack 


On  their  Way  Out  from  Dawson 


Propelling  Sleds  by  Sails  just  Above  White  Horse  Cafion. 

we  were  henceforth,  as  Jack  put  it  gayly,  through  the  snow  on  the  mountain-sides, 
to  proceed  downhill  with  the  current  of  and  the  outlines  of  a  few  pilgrims  in  ad- 
the  river  at  the  rate  of  eight  inches  to  the  vance  of  the  main  body,  already  astir, 
mile,  which  is  fast  enough  as  currents  go,  dragging  their  sleds  on  to  Lake  Bennett, 
but  rather  poor  coasting.  The  course  of  where,  with  whip-saws,  hammers,  nails, 
the  Yukon  through  the  heart  of 
Alaska  is  in  a  semicircle,  with  one 
end  at  the  coast  and  the  other  end 
as  near  to  the  coast  as  the  head- 
waters of  a  stream  might  be,  unless 
it  could  flow  on  the  level.  Once  he 
has  reached  the  lakes,  the  pros- 
pector may  float  for  2,600  miles  to 
Behring  Sea,  and  but  lor  this  one  of 
the  two  friendly  deeds  of  Nature  in 
Alaska  the  other  is  abundant  tire- 
wood — it  is  questionable  if  the  gold 
in  the  klondvke  would  have  been 
discovered  in  our  generation.  I  )e 
Soto's  exploring  party  would  have 
had  a  similar  advantage  it  the  Mis- 
sissippi had  risen  within  thirty-two 
miles  of  1  'ape  I  [atteras,  and  they 
would  ha\  e  needed  it  if  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi  were  like-  the  val- 
ley < >f  the  Yuk< m. 

In  harnessing  our  dogs  at  dawn, 
as  we  looked  oul  acr<  >ss  1  .ake  I  ,in- 
derman,  the  onl)  color  in  sight  in 
the  vasl  expanse  of  white  were  the 
needle-like  fir-trees,  cropping 
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oakum,  and  pitch,  was  to  be  built  out  of 
the  forests  the  unique  and  variegated  flo- 
tilla which  was  to  line  the  river-banks  in 
front  of  Dawson  in  May  and  June.  Jack 
snapped  the  long  lash  of  his  whip,  shook 
the  "  gee-pole  "  to  free  the  runners,  cried 
"Mush!" — a  peculiarly  Saxon  contrac- 
tion of  the  "  Marchons  /"  brought  into  the 
country  along  with  many  other  words  by 
the  French  Canadians — and  seven  gallant, 
four-footed  comrades  and  three  figures  in 
parkees  looking  like  hooded   night-shirts 


skin.  When  Jack  halted  the  dogs  for  our 
first  and  our  worst  camp,  whose  only  con- 
solation was  a  water-hole  that  had  been 
made  by  some  pilgrim,  they  set  up  a  howl 
of  knowing  delight. 

With  the  snow  up  to  my  waist,  I  cut  fire- 
wood out  of  the  abundance  of  dead  tim- 
ber, and  then  cut  green  spruce-boughs, 
which,  when  laid  tufts  upward  on  the 
snow  that  was  packed  down  as  a  floor  for 
our  7X7  tent,  made  a  soft  bed.  Then  I 
went  for  a  pail  of  water  and  brought  in  my 
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Lashing  the  Sleds  in  the  Morning. 


began  in  earnest  their  journey  over  the 
trail  hardened  by  the  pilgrims'  footsteps. 
By  the  wayside  we  passed  "caches"  of 
waterproof  bags,  one  of  which  was  at 
either  end  of  a  pilgrim's  route  of  daily 
toil  in  moving  his  outfit  forward  by  relays ; 
while  his  own  ambition  made  him  undergo 
longer  hours  and  greater  strain  than  he,  a 
free  citizen  (U.  S.  A.),  would  have  endured 
for  any  other  master. 

Linderman  is  only  four  miles  long,  and 
we  were  soon  on  Bennett,  where  the  after- 
noon brought,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  keen 
atmosphere  of  the  morning,  a  blowing 
storm  of  moist  snow  which  wet  us  to  the 


sleeping-bag,  and  my  work  was  done.  The 
air  had  cleared  suddenly,  and  the  weather 
had  turned  so  cold  that  my  parkee  had 
frozen  as  stiff  as  a  board.  I  pulled  it  off, 
substituted  dry  moccasons  and  socks  for 
my  wet  ones,  left  the  rest  of  my  clothes  to 
be  dried  by  the  warmth  of  my  body,  and 
then,  huddling  myself  up  with  my  sleeping- 
bag  as  a  seat,  I  watched  my  comrades  fin- 
ishing their  allotted  tasks. 

Fritz,  who  had  been  chosen  cook,  was 
sitting  with  one  leg  on  either  side  o\  the  lit- 
tle sheet-iron  stove,  smoking  a  cigarette 
and  making  flapjacks.  Outside,  by  the 
light   of  the  crackling  blaze,  1  could  see 


Making  Trail  on  the  Last  Day  of  the  Journey. 


Jack  stirring  something  in  a  pan  over  a 
roaring  fire  with  a  big  ladle  that  he  had 
whittled  out  of  a  sapling.  Weirdly  presid- 
ing over  this  operation,  their  bodies  in 
shadow  and  their  wolf-noses  thrust  forward 
with  epicurean  relish,  were  the  huskies. 
Jack  fed  them  only  once  a  day,  and  then 
all  that  they  could  eat  of  tallow,  bacon, 
cornmeal  and  rice,  thoroughly  boiled  in 
the  form  of  a  porridge.  When  he  took  the 
pan  off  the  fire  he  put  it,  safely  covered,  in 
the  snow  to  cool,  while  the  dogs  mounted 
guard  over  it,  glaring  at  one  another;  and 
then  he  came  to  sit  on  his  own  bed,  and 
together  we  ate  by  the  light  of  a  candle 
hanging  by  a  piece  of  wire  from  the  top  of 
the  nut.  As  1  had  my  granite- ware  plate 
Tilled  with  beans  the  second  time  and  took 
my  fourth  flapjack  a  flapjack  an  inch 
thick  and  seven  inches  in  diameter — a 
twinkle  came  into  Jack's  eves. 

"  I  like  to  see  a  man  in  earnest."  he  said. 

Then  he  relighted  his  pipe  and  went 
back  to  his  dogs.  Having  filled  a  two- 
quart  tin  pan  for  each  of  them,  with  the 
ardor  of  a  child  he  heaped  more  timber  on 
the  dying  lire  and,  turning  his  back  to  the 
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cheerful  glow,  began  a  technical  conversa- 
tion on  the  state  of  the  trail  with  sleek  old 
"  Dude,"  the  leader  of  the  team. 

Later,  when  he  returned  to  the  tent,  the 
dogs  were  so  many  balls  of  fur,  their  noses 
snuggled  under  their  bushy  tails.  If  two 
feet  of  snow  should  fall  during  the  night 
it  would  not  disturb  the  serenity  of  their 
slumbers,  and  in  the  morning  at  the  call 
to  harness  they  would  dig  their  way  out, 
shake  themselves,  and  be  ready  for  duty. 
Jack  explained,  as  he  pulled  off  his  mocca- 
sons,  that  they  had  eaten  only  half  their 
usual  rations.  Having  been  treated  to 
beefsteak  in  Dyea  by  their  generous  own- 
er, they  rather  resented  marching  fare  ;  but 
they  would  come  down  to  it  as  soon  as  they 
felt  the  pangs  of  hunger,  he  added. 

••Are  you  tired?"  1  asked  him. 

"  Me?      No,"  he  drawled. 

He  tilled  up  the  stove — he  must  always 
have  a  tire  of  some  kind  going — and.  lean- 
ing back  on  his  robe,  his  hands  behind  his 
head,  he  looked  up  at  the  top  of  the  tent 
dreamily.  He  was  still  in  this  attitude 
when  1  crawled  into  my  sleeping-bag  and 
quickly  fell  asleep.     The  sleeping-bag  did 
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well  enough  for  that  night,  but  I  soon  re- 
pented of  it.  With  no  opportunity  for  air- 
ing it  properly,  it  readily  collected  moisture 
and  became  as  uncomfortable  as  a  coating 
of  ice.  After  I  had  been  kept  awake  for  a 
night  by  the  colder  weather  that  followed 
the  storm,  I  ripped  it  open  and  used  the 
furs  as  a  robe,  which,  with  the  assistance  of 
a  heavy  blanket,  kept  me  as  warm  as  toast, 
though  when  I  awoke  there  was  a  glacial 
path  through  the  space  I  had  left  open  for 
breathing. 

The  first  one  to  awake  in  the  morning 
crawled  half-way  out  of  his  robe,  and,  dex- 
terously leaning  over,  put  the  coffee-pot 
on  the  «tove  and  made  the  fire  out  of  the 
kindlings  which  were  always  ready.  To 
dress  was  to  put  on  your  footwear  which 
had  been  drying — if  it  had  not  been  burn- 
ing— before  the  stove.  Then  the  robes 
and  blankets  were  rolled  up  and  strapped 
to  serve  as  seats  for  breakfast,  and  you 
stepped  outside  into  the  invigorating  air 
and  did  what  you  might  in  the  way  of  clean- 
liness. For  my  part,  I  washed  my  hands 
in  the  snow,  using  soap  liberally,  with 
astonishingly  efficacious  results.  After 
breakfast  we  had  to  pack  all  the  things 
that  we  had  unpacked  the  night  before 
back  on  the  sleds  and  lash  them. 

On  the  Lewes  lakes,  and  the  streams 
which  join  them  in  a  chain,  one  day  was 
quite  like  another,  with  the  exception  of  a 
single  event  of  importance  to  ourselves. 
At  daybreak  we  were  on  the  level  trail, 
now  trotting  and  then  walking,  until  our 
stomachs  cried  halt.  On  three  occasions 
we  had  luncheon  in  the  tents  of  pilgrims 
who,  not  having  been  able  to  bring  their 
supplies  over  the  pass  in  the  rush  of  the 
previous  autumn  before  winter  was  at 
hand,  were  making  for  the  foot  of  Lake 
Le  Barge,  to  take  advantage  of  the  three 
weeks  by  which  the  clearing  of  the  ice  in 
the  river  precedes  the  clearing  of  the  ice 
in  the  lakes.  While  his  partner  was  drag- 
ging his  sled,  one  of  our  hosts  was  suffer- 
ing in  his  tent  the  torture  of  snow-blind- 
ness, as  the  penalty  of  having  gone  for  a 
day  without  glasses.  Another  host,  an  old 
Dane  from  San  Francisco,  had  no  com- 
panion, not  even  a  dog. 

"  Sometime  I  do  get  mad,"  he  said, 
"  when  the  sled  pull  so  hard,  and  I  say, 
'  Yohn,  you  are  a  big  fool  to  start  for  Klon- 
dyke when  you  are  sixty-nine.'  But  we  do 
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not  like  to  gif  up.  Nefer  do  we  get  so  old 
we  tank  it  too  late  to  make  a  fortune.  If 
a  man  know  as  he  would  drop  dead  on  top 
of  the  pass,  I  tank  a  man  go  on  to  see  the 
t'ing  out.  I  make  a  fortune  t'ree  time,  and 
efery  time  I  haf  many  pad  lucks — yes,  very 
many  pad  lucks.  Sometime  I  get  lonely, 
and  then  I  say,  '  Yohn,  there  is  your  wife, 
there  is  your  shildren  ;  it  is  Sunday  din- 
ner, and  you  are  home  with  a  pile  of 
gold.'  " 

How  we  relished  the  ham  that  we  had 
brought  with  us  for  luncheon,  followed  by 
the  perfect  relaxation  which  comes  with 
good  digestion  and  physical  fatigue,  glori- 
fied by  a  pipe,  before  we  arose  and  turned 
our  steps  toward  the  brown  line  of  sled- 
track  which  stretched  out  over  the  ex- 
panse of  white  until  growing  darkness 
made  it  dim,  and  Jack  began  to  look  out 
for  the  first  favorable  place  for  a  camp  ! 

The  important  event  which  I  have  men- 
tioned caused  two  weeks'  delay  at  a  time 
when  we  felt  the  need  of  every  day  to 
complete  our  journey,  and  I  accept  the 
awkward  responsibility  for  it.  At  White 
Horse  Canon  we  were  offered  the  hospi- 
tality of  a  large  cabin  with  a  kitchen  in 
one  end  and  bunk-room  in  the  other,  oc- 
cupied by  some  workmen  engaged  in  build- 
ing a  tramway  around  the  rapids.  Jack 
suggested  that  we  stop  here  for  a  day,  be- 
cause the  dogs  needed  rest,  he  said,  but 
really  on  my  account,  I  think.  I  had  con- 
tracted a  bad  cough,  and  my  legs  ached 
like  two  great  teeth.  In  the  afternoon  I 
lay  down  on  the  cook's  bunk,  and  toward 
evening  Fritz  started  down  the  trail  to  a 
distant  camp  to  find  a  doctor  who  had 
turned  pilgrim  of  fortune.  Meanwhile, 
Jake,  the  cook,  dosed  me  with  tea  made 
of  sage  that  he  had  gathered  on  the  moun- 
tain-side. 

"  Your  pulse  is  up  to  a  hundred  and 
ten,"  the  Doctor  said;  "  but  all  that  you've 
got  is  a  plain,  old-fashioned  case  of  measles. 
You  must  have  caught  them  in  Dyea,  and 
you've  greatly  exaggerated  them  by  phys- 
ical strain." 

My  comrades  put  up  a  tent  in  another 
cabin  which  still  wanted  doors  and  win- 
dows, thus  insuring  a  soft  light  for  the 
protection  of  my  eyes,  which,  the  Doctor 
feared,  might  be  affected.  They  nailed 
some  saplings  together  for  a  bedstead,  and 
were  so  ingenious  in  many  ways,  so  kind 
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in  keeping  the  temperature  the  same  night 
and  day,  and  in  attending  to  my  wants 
generally,  that  I  felt  like  a  king  in  his  pri- 
vate hospital.  Jake  came  in  every  day  to 
make  sure  that  I  was  taking  the  doses  of 
sage-tea  that  he  sent  in  morning,  noon, 
and  night  ;  while  the  big  workmen  came 
in  to  hint  that  I  must  not  let  Jake  have  his 
own  way  too  much.  And  I  lay  on  my  back 
and  thought  of  two  things — strawberries 
and  pineapples.  I  would  have  given  all 
my  wealth  for  either,  but  not  a  five-cent 
piece  for  a  pear. 

My  convalescence  was  not  so  dull  as  I 
sat  on  a  bench  in  the  kitchen,  learning, 
under  Jake's  tutelage,  how  to  cook  oat- 
meal properly,  how  to  bake  bread  and  to 
make  good  pies  out  of  dried  apples,  and 
listening  to  him  expound  his  ideas  of  the 
world.  He  was  a  great  cynic.  If  you 
believed  in  one  thing,  he  was  sure  to  be- 
lieve in  the  other.  One  of  his  favorite  re- 
marks with  which  he  baited  me  was  that 
"  everybody  is  out  for  the  stuff ;  there 
ain't  no  honor  nowadays  ;  and  you  don't 
catch  me  missin'  any  dollars."  His  board- 
ers excused  him  by  saying,  "  Any  cook 
that's  been  in  a  minin'-camp  or  a  lumber- 
camp  is  always  a  blisterin'  crank."  On 
the  morning  of  my  departure  I  held  out 
a  bill  to  Jake  in  partial  remuneration  for 
what  he  had  done  for  me.  He  stirred 
the  contents  of  a  pot  this  way  and  that, 
viciously,  without  replying.  I  protested, 
and  then  he  growled  : 

"  Gwan  !     What  d'ye  take  me  for?" 

As  I  waved  him  a  good-by  he  called 
out  : 

"  Young  feller,  you're  all  right,  but  you 
won't  argue." 

In  two  days  we  were  at  the  foot  of  Lake 
Le  Barge,  and  on  the  second  day  we  had 
travelled  thirty-five  miles,  which  made  the 
dogs  very  unfit  for  service  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing. 

It  took  us  all  of  two  days'  hard  work  to 
go  from  the  loot  of  Le  Barge  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Hootalinqua  over  a  portion 
of  the  Yukon  known  from  its  length  as 
Thirty  Mile  River,  and  certainly  worthy 
of  some  distinction  on  account  of  other 
characteristics.  Many  more  boats  of  the 
pilgrims'  flotilla  were  wrecked  in  the  spring 
on  its  hidden  rocks  than  in  the  White 
Horse  Rapids,  which.  I  may  add,  have 
received  undue  celebrity.     If  an  average 


temperature  of  thirty  degrees  below  zero 
continues  for  several  weeks,  the  current 
may  freeze  over,  but  rarely  is  there  more 
than  bench  ice  along  the  snores ;  and  this, 
owing  to  the  increasingly  moderate  weath- 
er and  the  falling  water,  was  fast  breaking 
away  in  huge  cakes  which  fell  into  the 
stream  with  a  splash.  Over  that  which 
remained,  slippery,  sometimes  sloping  tow- 
ard the  river  at  a  considerable  angle,  and 
often  only  a  foot  or  two  in  breadth,  we 
must  make  our  way.  When  there  was  no 
footing  below  the  sled,  we  attached  one 
end  of  a  rope  to  it,  wrapped  the  other  end 
around  our  waists,  and  if  one  of  us  slipped 
and  fell  in  the  soft  snow  of  the  steep  hill- 
side above,  luckily  the  others  maintained 
their  hold  and  were  able  to  prevent  both 
sleds  and  dogs  from  going  into  the  river 
and  putting  an  end  to  our  little  expedi- 
tion there  and  then. 

Near  Hootalinqua  the  current  slackens, 
and  we  crossed  where  it  was  completely 
frozen  over.  Above  us  was  a  great  jam 
of  the  cakes  that  had  floated  down,  and 
some  of  them  rumbled  under  our  feet,  came 
out  in  an  open  place  below,  and  then  went 
on  to  form  another  jam.  A  few  minutes 
later  there  was  a  boom,  and  our  bridge 
moved  downstream  with  the  noise  of  a 
medley  of  bass  drums.  At  noon  on  this 
day  the  sun  had  made  the  trail  so  soft  that 
we  sank  into  it  up  to  our  knees.  We  halt- 
ed a  little  later,  determined  to  start  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  take  advantage 
of  the  crust  frozen  during  the  night  ;  and 
we  had  what  seemed  at  the  time  the  good 
fortune  to  put  up  in  a  cabin  which  had 
been  abandoned  by  the  Mounted  Police. 
Having  had  an  earl)'  dinner,  we  were 
thinking  of  bed  at  six  o'clock  when  two 
ragged  men,  their  faces  blackened  by  cook- 
ing over  camp-fires,  came  in.  They  sat 
down,  and  when  they  had  eaten  with  the 
heartiness  of  famished  beings  some  things 
that  we  had  left  on  the  table,  one  of  them, 
whomhis  companion  called  "the  I  )octor," 
became  explanatory  : 

"  You  mustn't  mind  our  appetites,"  he 
said.  "  We've  just  come  from  Dawson. 
My  pardner  there,  Yukon  Hill,  hain't  hern 
out  of  the  country  for  eight  years.  Go 
easy  there,  Bill  !     Your  manners  are  bad." 

"  Shut  up  !  "  roared  Bill,  looking  as  wild 
as  a  hungry  lynx. 

"  ( )h,  Bill  ain't  as  crazy  as  Jim,"  contin- 
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ued  the  Doctor.  "  Jim  was  a  sight  uglier 
'n  Bill,  an'  you  can  see  what  Bill  is.  He 
took  his  share  of  the  bacon  on  his  back 
an'  started  out  for  himself  this  mornin'." 

"  No  packin'    fer  me  !     We  kept  the 

dogs,  you  bet,  by "  put  in  Bill  through 

a  mouthful. 

Jim  arrived  three  hours  later.  Without 
paying  any  attention  to  the  presence  of 
other  persons,  he  dropped  his  pack  as  if 
it  were  of  lead,  fell  down  on  the  bench, 
pushed  back  his  unkempt  hair,  and  looked 
vacantly  at  the  stove. 

It  was  plain  enough  that  the  minds  of 
all  three  of  our  visitors,  especially  Jim,  had 
been  affected  by  the  hardships  that  they 
had  endured  on  their  long  tramp,  with 
only  snow,  trees,  dogs,  and  their  own  quar- 
rels for  companionship.  Most  of  these 
grim  travellers  whom  we  met  coming  out 
from  Dawson — now  and  then  one  was 
limping  from  scurvy — had  neither  tent  nor 
stove,  quite  inadequate  robes,  no  dishes 
except  skillets  and  cups,  and  no  food  ex- 
cept bacon,  flour,  and  beans,  and  not  al- 
ways beans.  Earlier  in  the  winter  they 
put  up  a  barrier  of  boughs  against  the 
wind,  and  slept  between  two  great  fires, 
kept  up  by  the  member  of  the  party  whose 
night  it  was  on  watch. 

At  eleven  o'clock  we  slept  for  half  an 
hour,  only  to  be  awakened  by  the  arrival 
of  another  equally  worn-out  party,  and 
almost  the  last  one  from  Dawson  that  we 
met.  By  the  time  we  were  fairly  asleep 
again  these  tired  beings  set  the  cabin  on 
fire,  and  Jack,  in  his  good-natured  way, 
put  the  flames  out  for  them. 

At  daylight  I  was  awakened  by  Fritz, 
who  was  grumbling  to  himself  about  the 
audacity  and  the  stomachs  that  some  peo- 
ple must  have.  I  arose  to  see  him  looking 
into  two  empty  pails  which  he  had  left  full 
of  apple-sauce  and  beans. 

"  I  was  hungry  as  a  dog  in  the  night," 
the  Doctor  explained,  a  little  later,  "  and 
I  couldn't  help  it." 

Fritz  replied  by  looking  daggers  at  him. 
Then  he  offered  a  pair  of  snowshoes  to 
Fritz  as  an  olive-branch. 

"  If  I  thought  that  what  you've  eaten 
would  make  you  downright  sick,  I'd  take 
'em,"  said  Fritz. 

"  'Twon't,"  replied  the  Doctor,  in  all 
honesty.  "  Nothin'  makes  me  sick."  And 
he  gave  the  snow-shoes  to  Jack,  whose  eyes 


were  twinkling  in  appreciation  of  the  con- 
versation. 

As  we  started  out,  five  or  six  hours  later 
than  we  had  planned,  we  resolved  to  es- 
chew cabins  hereafter.  We  had  not  done 
a  half-day's  work  when  a  heavy,  wet  snow- 
storm, and  the  condition  of  the  dogs  com- 
pelled us  to  rest. 

"  Wear  'em  out,"  said  Jack,  "and  it's  all 
up,  anyway.  We'll  boil  some  beans  and 
lay  up  some  sleep  ahead  against  a  better 
trail." 

Accordingly,  dogs  and  men  slept  for 
thirteen  hours. 

So  little  did  it  freeze  at  night  that 
the  sun,  now  rising  at  four  o'clock,  soon 
thawed  the  crust.  The  Big  Salmon  was 
already  open,  its  current  destroying  the 
trail,  and  leaving  a  field  of  slush  with  many 
places  too  deep  for  passage  for  a  distance 
of  five  or  six  miles,  which  was  as  wearing 
on  the  dogs  as  a  full  day's  journey  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  We  only  hoped 
that  the  Big  Salmon  was  alone  in  its  enmity 
to  our  plans,  for  once  the  ice  is  out  of  the 
tributaries,  the  ice  in  the  Yukon  cannot 
last  long.  It  seemed  to  be  imperative 
that,  in  order  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
slight  crust  which  formed,  we  should  travel 
nights.  We  made  this  experiment  once, 
starting  out  at  10  p.m.,  and  once  was  quite 
enough. 

The  thawing  snow  had  fallen  away  from 
the  path  which  was  hardened  by  travel 
from  Dawson,  and  therefore  the  better  re- 
sisted the  sun's  rays,  but  when  frozen  was 
as  slippery  as  ice.  In  so  far  as  you  were 
able  to  keep  the  sled  from  slewing  on  this 
razor's  back,  that  much  you  aided  the  dogs. 
At  intervals  you  walked  outside  the  trail, 
plunging  with  every  step  through  the  crust 
down  to  the  slush  underneath,  while,  with 
body  bent  and  arm  extended  with  all  the 
rigidity  at  your  command,  you  endeavored 
to  hold  the  lurching  "  gee-pole  "  stead  v. 
Early  in  the  evening  the  great  darkness 
seemed  the  more  dense  to  vision  strained 
by  the  sun  beating  on  the  expanse  of  snow- 
by  day.  With  their  eyes  bloodshot  and 
almost  closed  by  snow-blindness,  the  St. 
Bernards  continually  stumbled  and  fell  as 
they  leaped  from  one  side  of  the  trail  to 
the  other,  blindly  and  vainly  seeking  a 
better  footing.  When  we  rested  we  dug 
holes  in  the  crust,  and  throwing  ourselves 
prostrate,  drank  our  fill.     At  first.  1   tried 
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to  use  a  telescopic  drinking-cup  ;  but  soon 
I  regarded  it  as  tawdry,  inefficient,  and  un- 
worthy of  the  occasion,  and  followed  the 
more  robust  custom  of  Jack,  who  enjoyed 
to  the  full  the  pleasure  of  having  made  a 
convert.  For  one  who  had  left  White 
Horse  with  a  bad  cough  on  the  heels  of 
the  measles,  such  indulgence  would  seem 
to  be  the  height  of  indiscretion.  But  the 
cough  was  completely  gone,  no  room  hav- 
ing been  left  for  it  in  the  development  of 
every  muscle  of  my  body  by  the  handling 
of  the  "  gee-pole." 

At  these  times  we  would  pay  our  re- 
spects with  some  bitterness  to  the  man  who 
had  made  this  strange  and  lonely  trail, 
though  in  better  moments  we  were  willing 
to  admit  that  he  was  a  pioneer  and  a  path- 
finder. As  soon  as  the  ice  would  bear  him, 
when  the  wind  had  drifted  the  snow  here 
and  there  and  lifted  the  slush  ice  up  to  be 
frozen  into  rifts,  with  his  dogs  and  sleds 
he  set  his  face  toward  the  coast,  winding 
in  and  out  between  these  rifts,  back  and 
forth  across  the  stream  and  along  its  banks, 
wherever  he  could  find  the  best  footing  ; 
and  all  who  came  afterward  followed  in 
his  footsteps.  He  was  making  a  path  for 
himself  and  not  for  us,  and  it  was  to  his 
interest,  if  not  to  ours,  to  have  it  as  crooked 
as  the  track  of  a  snake,  and  on  the  most 
crooked  of  rivers  at  that. 

With  the  falling  of  the  water  as  the  win- 
ter advanced  the  ice  was  rent  with  cracks. 
It  fell  away  from  the  shores,  leaving  cakes 
on  end  and  fissures.  You  must  toil  up  one 
side  of  a  pyramid  to  slide  down  the  other  ; 
you  held  your  sled  up  literally  at  an  angle 
of  forty-live  degrees,  and  sometimes  you 
dropped  into  the  fissures  up  to  your  hips, 
for  the  thin  covering  of  snow  often  made 
them  invisible  even  in  the  daytime.  Yet 
to  step  away  from  the  trail  was  like  step- 
ping olf  a  bad  corduroy  road  into  a 
swamp. 

In  the  darkness  the  trained  eye  of  the 
master  had  to  trust  to  the  halt  and  whine 
of  the  brave  little  "  I  )ude  "  when  we  came 
to  a  place  where  the  surface  water  was 
deep  or  the  ice  had  given  way  entirely. 
While  the-  master  went  ahead  with  a  pole 
to  make  soundings,  Fritz  seized  the  opp<  >r- 

t unity  to  roll  a  cigarette  and  to  say,  in  a 

drawl,  as  he  sat  on  his  sled,  resting  : 

"  If  I  were  in  town,  1  would  call  a  cab." 
Jack  had  discarded  his  boots  with  sharp 


pegs — the  three  of  us  had  worn  boots  since 
it  became  warmer — to  put  on  moccasons. 
These  were  soon  wet  and  quickly  froze, 
giving  him  a  sole  of  ice  with  which  to  walk 
on  ice.  In  utter  exhaustion,  once  the  big 
fellow  threw  himself  upon  his"  gee-pole," 
and  gasped  out  something  about  not  caring 
whether  he  went  any  farther  or  not.  Then 
he  added  : 

"  Well,  we'll  outlast  this  trail,  anyway. 
I  guess  I'll  light  my  pipe." 

Confessedly,  I  was  rather  glad  of  the 
incident.  It  is  good  to  see  giants  nod  when 
you  have  nodded  yourself.  Only  on  the 
previous  day,  over  a  mile  of  sidling  trail, 
leaning  on  my  sled  to  keep  it  from  upset- 
ting, and  righting  it  when  it  did  upset,  I 
had  momentarily,  I  am  ashamed  to  say, 
turned  cynic  and  protester. 

An  hour  before  dawn  a  scimitar  of  light 
shot  across  the  heavens,  followed  bj  broad- 
swords, fans,  daggers,  waves,  and  streaks 
of  light,  dancing  sometimes  in  playful 
panic,  and  again  moving  in  a  sweep  of 
dignity.  With  the  aurora  borealis  as  our 
candle,  we  passed  around  Freeman's 
Point,  built  a  lire  for  luncheon  in  a  cove 
and  enjoyed  keenly  the  fact  that  we  were 
half-way  to  Dawson. 

As  we  moved  on  slowly  at  dawn  to  make 
a  few  more  miles  before  camping,  we  saw 
the  penalty  of  this  savage  run  which  human 
stubbornness  had  insisted  on  making  in 
the  blood  left  on  the  trail  by  the  wounded 
feet  of  our  dogs.  Jack  at  once  covered 
them  with  the  moccasons  which  he  had 
brought  for  the  purpose.  It  was  plain 
enough  that  the  continuance  of  night- 
marches  was  unfeasible  if  we  desired  our 
brave  steeds  to  hold  out  as  far  as  I  )awson. 
While  the  sled  slid  easier  at  night,  the  ex- 
crescences of  ice  were  as  sharp  as  lances, 
and  though  the  mushy  trail  of  mid-day 
made  the  sled  harder  to  pull,  it  was  like  a 
cushion  for  a  wounded  foot.  We  com- 
promised upon  a  portion  of  both  evils  by 
determining  to  start  at  dawn  and  travel  as 
fast  and  as  long  as  we  could,  practicably. 
This  gave  only  seven  or  eight  hours  on 
the  road  as  against  the  twelve  or  more  that 
we  had  originally  planned,  and  in  order  to 
make  the  most  of  them  we  made  the  sac- 
rifice for  the  dogs'  sake  of  drinking  ice- 
water  for  our  luncheon  instead  of  taking 
the  time  to  boil  chocolate.  Fritz  prefer- 
ring to  handle  the  "  gee-pole,"  and  I  pre- 
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ferring  to  assist  in  keeping  the  equilibrium 
of  the  big  sled  by  holding  the  handles  at 
the  rear,  each  settled  down  to  this  as  his 
definite  labor. 

We  now  had  more  time  for  our  camps ; 
more  time  for  our  pipes  of  relaxation  as  we 
sat  on  our  beds  around  Jack's  bonfires, 
after  the  dogs  were  fed  and  dinner  was 
eaten.  On  one  of  these  nights  we  were 
talking  of  ambitions. 

"Asa  boy,  I  wanted  to  drive  a  street- 
car," said  Fritz.  "When  I  grew  older 
they  still  called  me  Freddy,  and  I  made 
pictures  for  a  living.  That  is  enough  to 
ruin  any  man  ;  and,  foreseeing  this,  I  con- 
cluded that  I'd  live  on  flapjacks  and  go 
unwashed  and  be  called  '  pardner,'  or  Pete, 
or  Bill,  or  make  baking-powder  dough, 
or  anything,  till  I  found  a  good  placer 
mine.  Then  I'm  going  around  the  world, 
smoking  the  best  brand  of  Turkish  cigar- 
ettes, and  looking  at  other  people's  pict- 
ures." 

Jack  had  run  away  from  home  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  to  the  land  of  the  Indians 
that  had  been  revealed  to  him  in  a  dime 
novel  secreted  in  a  hay-mow,  and  had 
earned  his  own  living  ever  since.  Meagre 
as  was  his  early  education,  he  had  picked 
up  a  surprising  amount  of  information  from 
reading  and  from  association.  His  eye  was 
that  of  a  scout ;  his  knowledge  of  birds 
and  animals  that  of  a  naturalist;  his  love 
of  flowers  that  of  a  sentimentalist.  He  had 
varied  his  life  as  a  cow-boy  by  many  other 
occupations.  At  one  time  he  had  been  a 
private  coachman  in  Omaha,  just  to  see 
how  it  would  seem. 

"  I  was  gettin'  pretty  sick  of  the  job," 
he  explained,  "  when  the  old  lady  I  drove 
about  leaned  over  to  me  one  day,  confi- 
dentially. '  I'm  goin'  to  get  you  a  fine 
livery  to  wear,'  she  said.  Then  I  realized 
how  low  I  had  fallen,  and  that  evening  I 
was  a  free  man  again." 

He  was  longer  on  the  Government  sur- 
vey than  in  any  other  employment,  rising 
until  he  filled  a  position  of  considerable 
responsibility.  Possibly  it  was  then  that  he 
learned  the  ethics  of  camp-life  ;  more  likely 
they  were  innate.  He  adhered  to  his  own 
soap,  his  own  towel,  and  his  own  bedding, 
and  was  more  observant  of  all  the  nice- 
ties of  life  than  are  most  of  the  men  who 
wear  the  linen  collars  that  he  despised.  In 
all  his  seventeen  years  of  wandering  his 


greatest  source  of  sorrow  was  that  he  had 
never  made  enough  money,  according  to 
his  ideas,  to  return  home,  though  his  pay 
had  been  as  high  as  a  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  a  month.  He  must  have  a  few 
thousands,  and  treat  the  little  Pennsyl- 
vania village  that  was  his  birthplace  to 
such  extravagance  as  it  had  never  seen 
before.  If  he  made  a  "stake"  in  the 
Klondyke,  he  had  planned  to  drive  right 
up  to  the  old  folks'  door  with  his  team  of 
huskies  and  a  little  red  cart,  distributing 
candy  to  the  children  as  the  procession 
moved  forward. 

When  we  had  passed  one  point  which 
we  recognized  as  a  name  on  the  map,  we 
looked  forward  from  day  to  day,  as  we 
lessened  the  distance,  until  we  should  ar- 
rive at  another.  In  camp  we  compared 
our  opinions  of  how  many  miles  we  had 
made  that  day,  and  soon  our  estimates  be- 
came surprisingly  accurate.  After  leaving 
Five  Fingers,  all  our  thoughts  were  bent  on 
reaching  Fort  wSelkirk,  where  the  Pellv,  a 
great  river  of  itself,  joins  the  Yukon.  The 
trail  for  this  distance  wras  better  than  for 
the  fifty  miles  that  had  preceded  it ;  and, 
moreover,  our  new  plan  of  shorter  hours 
and  harder  work  was  succeeding  admir- 
ably. 

It  was  at  Fort  Selkirk  that  we  met  Mr. 
Pettit — pale-faced  and  so  slight  that  one 
wondered  how  he  had  ever  been  able  to 
bear  the  journey  into  the  country — in 
charge  of  a  trading-post,  with  no  compan- 
ions except  a  large  camp  of  Indians.  He 
had  had  nothing  to  sell  for  more  than  a 
year,  no  steamer  having  come  up  the  river 
to  bring  him  a  stock  of  supplies  in  the 
summer  of  1897. 

Here  we  ate  the  last  of  our  canned  deli- 
cacies, some  plain  sausages,  and  the  mem- 
ory of  that  luxurious  dinner  will  ever  be 
sweet.  To  add  to  our  joy,  Mr.  Pettit  came 
to  tell  us,  just  as  we  had  finished  the  last 
mouthful,  that  the  Indians  were  greatly 
excited  by  the  arrival  of  the  news  that  one 
of  the  tribe,  Ulick,  had  killed  ten  caribou 
and  two  moose  some  thirty  miles  down  the 
river.  We  made  careful  calculations  as  to 
how  much  tobacco  we  could  spare,  and 
kept  a  sharp  lookout  for  Ulick,  whom  we 
met  with  his  family  dragging  some  oi  the 
moose  back  to  camp.  For  forty-five  cents' 
worth  of  tobacco  we  secured  thirty  pounds 
of  steak  for  ourselves  and  the  dogs.       1 
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offers  of  as  high  as  a  dollar  a  pound  for 
more,  he  merely  made  the  reply  : 

"Got  heap  money!      Want  'baccy!" 

Your  husky  dog  is  no  vegetarian.  The 
strength  that  fresh  meat  gave  to  our  team 
Led  us  to  feed  nearly  all  of  our  supply  to 
them. 

The  height  and  the  character  of  the 
mountains  towering  over  our  heads  told 
us  that  we  were  coining  into  the  region 
of  the  Rockies.  Every  turn  of  the  river 
brought  into  view  a  panorama  of  low. 
wooded  islands  (made  in  later  times  by 
a  change  of  current);  of  islands  that  were 
Cyclopean  masses  thrown  up  by  chaos, 
and  the  nesting-places  of  eagles ;  of  moun- 
tains on  either  shore,  whose  strata  seemed 
to  have  been  kneaded  and  stirred  when 
soft  as  dough,  and  afterward,  upon  solidi- 
fying, had  been  rent  by  convulsions  of  the 
earth's  crust. 

But  one  was  too  busy  with  the  handles 
of  the  sled  fully  to  enjoy  scenery.  He 
only  knew  that  his  vista  seemed  to  be 
frowning  upon  the  impudence  of  him  and 
his  sled  and  dogs  breaking  in  upon  great 
solitudes.  Thankfully,  the  weather  was 
more  in  our  favor  and  the  trail  was  harder 
and  not  so  sidling.  At  times  it  was  as 
smooth  as  a  skating-rink  for  a  few  hun- 
dred yards,  where  it  was  protected  from 
the  sun  by  the  shadow  of  the  mountains 
and  the  forests  ;  again,  there  was  glare 
ice,  where  we  might  ride  for  a  little  dis- 
tance, jesting  merrily  about  private  equi- 
pages and  driving-parks;  and,  again,  we 
drove  flocks  of  wild  ducks  away  from  open 
places,  making  us  regret  that  we  had  only 
revolvers  with  us.  Far  over  our  heads  we 
saw  great  flocks  of  wild  swans  and  wild 
geese  moving  northward  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  blue  sky  in  stately  proces- 
sion, reminding  us  that  summer  was  near 
at  hand.  At  2  a.m.  the  thermometer  was 
at  from  10  to  20  degrees  below  zero  ;  at 
noon,  So  degrees  above,  and  the  crust  at 
dawn  had  become  like  porridge.  1  had 
one  ear  blistered  by  the  frost  and  the  other 
by  the  sun  in  the  same  daw 

But  we  little  minded  these  extremes  ; 
for  the  trail  continued  to  be  good,  until 
one  morning  we  arrived  at  the  cluster  of 
cabins  called  Stewart  City,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Stewart  River,  where  we  rested  for 
a  dav.  Of  the  inmates  of  the  cabins  we 
bough!   enough  rice   to  piece  out    the  ra 


tions  of  our  dogs.  It  took  us  six  days  to 
make  the  remaining  seventy-five  miles  to 
Dawson,  though  now  our  outfit,  including 
bedding  and  kit-bags,  did  not  weigh  more 
than  two  hundred  pounds.  The  weather 
at  night  had  suddenly  moderated,  as  if  the 
arctic  winter,  after  a  spasmodic  resistance, 
had  given  way  entirely  to  the  tropical  sum- 
mer. Henceforth,  it  was  needless  to  put 
up  our  tent,  and  we  slept  and  cooked  en- 
tirely in  the  open,  drying  our  wet  foot- 
wear by  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  the  late 
afternoon. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day  out 
from  Stewart,  when  the  dogs  pulled  up 
after  one  of  the  rushes  they  were  never 
too  tired  to  make  on  scenting  a  camp,  we 
looked  up  to  see  some  figures  standing  on 
a  pile  of  logs  which  they  were  cutting  for  a 
raft  of  timber  for  a  Dawson  saw-mill. 

"  How  are  ye?"  they  called.  "  Goin' 
to  town?" 

We  had  reached  the  suburbs  ! 

"  Well,"  replied  Jack,  "  we've  been 
thinkin'  some  of  it.      How  far  is  it?" 

"  'Bout  twenty  miles.  But  you  won't 
make  it.  The  ice  is  likely  to  go  out  any 
minute." 

On  the  day  following  we  passed  still  an- 
other camp  of  rafters,  who  said  that  the 
river  was  open  in  front  of  Dawson.  They 
advised  us  to  make  camp  and  accompany 
them  when  navigation  opened. 

k'  We'll  be  old  inhabitants  by  that  time," 
said  Jack. 

Every  creek  flowing  into  the  river  was 
a  torrent,  eating  up  the  ice  and  flooding 
its  surface.  However,  we  were  confident 
of  reaching  our  destination  on  the  mor- 
row, though  we  had  to  desert  our  sleds, 
put  some  flapjacks  and  slices  of  bacon  in 
our  pockets,  and  climb  over  the  mountain 
which  hid  "  town  "  from  view. 

Our  last  camp  was  on  a  wooded  island 
where  some  prospector  had  built  a  brush- 
house.  Jack's  bonfire,  especially  large  in 
honor  of  the  occasion,  extended  to  this 
house,  and  we  thought  it  rather  good  fun 
that  we  had  to  save  our  bedding  from  the 
flames.  but  our  jubilation  was  not  un- 
mixed with  sadness.  We  should  not  make 
another  journey  together;  and  we  had  been 
good  comrades,  always  venting  our  anger, 
when  it  insisted  upon  expression,  upon  our 
sleds,  and  never  blaming  one  another. 

(  >ur  hair  and  beards  were  long  and  un- 
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kempt  ;  our  trousers  were  the  color  of  ma- 
hogany ;  but  we  felt  strong  enough  to  go 
up  the  side  of  a  mountain  on  the  run,  and 
we  had  been  so  near  to  Nature  that  we 
could  truly  claim  her  for  next-door  neigh- 
bor. 

"  We  can  sleep  as  long  as  we  want  to- 
morrow," said  Fritz,  pulling  his  robe  over 
him;  "and  we  won't  care  whether  it  is  go- 
ing to  freeze  at  night  or  not." 

"And  we  won't  have  wet  feet,"  Jack 
added.  "  I  guess  it's  been  twenty  days 
since  they  wasn't  sopping  'fore  we'd  been 
out  two  hours,  and  that  slush  does  feel 
rather  clammy  when  the  sun's  blisterin' 
overhead." 

Ten  miles  in  ten  hours  was  the  record  of 
our  last  day's  travel,  over  the  worst  trail  we 
had  encountered.  At  dusk  we  rounded  an 
island,  and  to  our  right,  on  a  small  flat 
across  the  river  (which  here  had  been 
opened  by  the  current  of  the  Klondyke), 
we  saw  the  cluster  of  cabins  which  was 
the  pilgrim's  Mecca.  There  was  glare  ice, 
however,  above  the  Klondyke  across  to 
the  little  suburb  of  Dawson,  Klondyke 
City.  For  the  first  time  in  many  days  we 
rode  on  our  sleds,  finishing  our  journey  in 
triumph. 

"  Don't  you  know  that  it's  too  late  to 
travel  on  the  river?"  asked  the  foremost 
man  of  the  little  crowd  that  came  out  to 
meet  us. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Jack,  "  and  we've  just 
made  up  our  minds  to  quit." 

Four  days  later,  as  if  it  had  broken  away 
all  along  the  shores  at  the  same  moment, 
the  ice  moved  on  toward  the  sea  like  a 
great  white  procession,  halted  now  and 
then  by  a  jam,  but  not  for  long. 

"It's  a  pleasure  to  see  that  trail  go  by," 
was  Jack's  comment,  as  he  watched  it  from 
our  cabin-door.  "  I  only  wish  I  might  pay 
it  back  in  its  own  kind  by  tripping  it  up  a 
few  times." 


A    GLIMPSE    OF    THE    MINES 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the  inhabitants 
of  Dawson  were  passing  out  of  the  chrysa- 
lis of  fur  caps  into  soiled,  broad-brimmed 
hats  resurrected  from  cabin-shelves  ;  and 
out  of  winter  clothing  generally  into  what 
remained  of  their  last  summer's  clothing. 
Along  the  thawing  bog  called  the  main 


street,  littered  and  odorous  from  sanitary 
neglect,  were  two  rows  of  saloons  and 
gambling-halls,  with  mining  brokers'  offi- 
ces and  the  stores  of  shrewd  speculators  in 
food-supplies,  who  always  had  one  can  of 
condensed  milk  for  $2.50,  one  can  of  but- 
ter for  $5,  and  one  pound  of  sugar  for 
$1.50,  and  assured  you  that  they  were  the 
last  in  the  country.  To  look  out  across  the 
flat  toward  the  mountains  was  to  see  scat- 
tered cabins  and  piles  of  tin  cans,  which  at 
once  let  one  into  the  culinary  secrets  of  an 
isolated  community  composed  largely  of 
men.  At  the  restaurants,  bacon  and  beans 
and  coffee  cost  $2.50. 

With  a  tiny  can  of  cocoa,  which  I 
pounced  upon  in  a  store  as  if  it  were  an 
Elzevir  in  a  junk-heap,  and  a  few  staples 
bought  at  extravagant  prices,  we  were  able 
to  prepare  a  superior  meal  in  the  cabin 
that  I  had  leased.  But  this  was  not  until 
we  had  slept  gloriously  for  sixteen  hours. 
Then,  having  had  a  bath  and  a  change 
of  underclothes,  and,  therefore,  not  being 
afraid  to  face  the  world,  I  started  for  the 
mines. 

In  winter  and  in  summer  the  trail  leads 
up  the  Klondyke  to  the  mouth  of  Bonan- 
za, three  miles  from  Dawson,  and  thence 
up  Bonanza  to  the  working-claims,  about 
three  miles  farther  on.  In  the  spring, 
when  the  currents  are  swollen,  you  must 
go  over  a  high  mountain  by  a  path  in  the 
soft  snow.  If  you  have  a  pack,  this  is 
hard  work.  On  the  way  I  met  a  blue- 
faced  old  fellow — by  his  look,  if  not  by  his 
limp,  he  had  the  scurvy — who  promptly 
put  me  in  my  proper  social  status. 

"Are  ye  a  Cheechawko?"  he  asked. 

"  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure." 

"  Well,  then,  ye  are,  and  the  river  must 
'a'  broke.  Any  man's  a  Cheechawko  un- 
til he's  been  in  the  country  when  the  ice 
goes  out.  In  the  old  days  we  could  lick 
the  Cheechawkos  into  shape;  lam  'em  to 
leave  their  latchstrings  out  fur  a  passin' 
stranger  when  they  was  away  from  hum, 
and  larn  'em  to  eat  what  they  wanted  and 
to  use  the  best  blanket  in  a  cabin,  but  to 
lug  nothin'  away.  Fifty  thousand  oi  'em, 
they  say — clerks  and  farmers  and  eludes. 
They're  too  many  fur  us.  Civilization's 
here,  and  it's  a  case  of  lockin'  up  yer  dust 
after  this.  But,  young  man,  ye  can't  be 
an  old-timer,  never!  Ye  can't  bean  old- 
timer  lest  ye've  lived  in  the  camps  in  the 
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old  days  when  a  man  was  a  man  and  his 
neighbor's  brother." 

And  without  giving  me  time  to  reply  to 
his  little  lecture,  he  hobbled  on  toward 
the  hospital. 

Cheechawko  is  the  Indian  word  for 
stranger,  or,  more  literally,  "  tenderfoot," 
which  has  come  into  general  use  in  the 
Klondyke ;  and  toward  the  Cheechawko, 
bringing  in  the  more  penurious  ways  of  the 
outside  world,  along  with  ignorance  of 
mining,  the  old-timer  feels  a  genuine  re- 
sentment. I  was  glad  of  the  opportunity 
to  see  the  veterans  ere  the  recruits  had 
arrived. 

Before  an  Indian  saw  a  tiny  nugget 
glistening  in  the  gravel  on  the  bank  of 
Bonanza,  both  Bonanza  and  Eldorado 
creeks  were  favorite  pastures  of  moose  and 
caribou.  Now  they  are  as  expressive  of 
man's  handiwork  at  its  worst  as  the  rear  of 
a  row  of  tenement-houses.  For  that  Ind- 
ian had  for  a  brother-in-law  a  white  out- 
cast, who  had  made  him  the  uncle  of  many 
half-breed  children,  and,  moreover,  had 
told  him  of  a  god  worshipped  by  the  out- 
side world  which  had  not  been  mentioned 
by  the  missionaries.  "  Siawash  George  " 
Cormack  took  the  credit  for  the  discovery 
from  the  Indian,  and  passed  the  word  along 
to  the  mining-camps  at  Forty  Mile  and 
Circle  City.  As  money  plays  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  native  politics  of  Alaska, 
Cormack's  ambition  to  be  the  chief  of  the 
Stick  tribe  seemed  near  fulfilment.  But 
his  wife,  an  Indian  princess,  has  deter- 
mined to  abjure  her  royal  rights  for  the 
ways  of  civilization  ;  and  civilization  is 
obliging  and  will  sell  to  her  as  well  as  to 
the  white  women  of  the  new  Eldorado 
chocolate  caramels  and  striped  silks. 

The  miners  from  Forty  Mile  and  Circle 
City  staked  all  of  Bonanza,  and  then 
staked  in  contempt  a  small  tributary  of 
Bonanza,  in  their  phrase,  a  "pup,"  which 
they  called  Eldorado;  and  Kldorado 
turned  out  to  be  the  richest  placer  creek 
of  its  size  on  record.  How  the  gold  came 
t<>  Eldorado  and  Bonanza, whose  wealth  so 

belies  their  aspect,  is  for  the  geologist  to 
say.  Old-timers,  who  are  fond  of  formu- 
lating theories  over  their  cabin-fires;  think 
that  glacial  action  carried  it  to  the  creeks 
from  The  1  >ome,  a  huge  mountain  in  which 
Eldorado  and  Bonanza  have  their  head- 
waters. 


Nine  months  after  the  discovery  was 
made,  the  outside  world  heard  of  it.  Such 
of  the  pilgrims  attracted  by  the  great  news 
as  were  able  to  reach  Dawson  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1897  found  that  all  creeks  rising 
on  the  slopes  of  The  Dome,  and  all  other 
creeks  that  had  as  yet  proven  worth  the 
working,  had  already  been  staked  by  the 
old-timers.  Having  staked  the  remaining 
creeks  in  a  radius  of  from  thirty  to  sixty 
miles  on  affidavits  of  having  found  "  color," 
some  of  the  new-comers  rested  in  their 
cabins,  eating  their  winter's  supply  of  food ; 
others  found  employment  on  the  working- 
claims  ;  and  still  others  departed  over  the 
ice  to  escape  starvation.  As  the  humor  of 
the  saloon  goes,  there  was  left  for  the  on- 
coming host  of  May  and  June  an  expanse 
of  unexplored  territory  sufficient  to  keep 
a  thousand  times  their  number  prospecting 
busily  for  a  few  centuries,  but  no  gold  at 
all,  unless  they  could  find  it  for  themselves. 

It  was  just  on  the  eve  of  harvest-time 
when  I  first  visited  the  creeks.  In  a  day 
or  two  the  flow  of  water  from  the  gulches 
where  the  snow  lay  thickest  would  make 
a  head  sufficient  to  wash  the  yellow  grain 
out  of  the  dumps.  In  the  four  miles  of 
Kldorado  and  the  ten  miles  of  Bonanza, 
lines  of  flumes  and  their  dependent  sluice- 
boxes —  the  lumber  for  which  had  been 
dragged  from  the  Dawson  saw-mill  by 
husky  dogs  or  cut  with  whip-saws — formed 
a  network  around  the  string  of  cabins  oc- 
cupied by  claim-owners  and  their  work- 
men and  around  piles  of  clayish-colored 
dirt,  thawed  out  inch  by  inch  during  the 
short  winter  days,  which  contained  virgin 
wealth  amounting  to  nearly  ten  million  dol- 
lars. The  rounded  hill-sides  seemed  as 
bare  as  the  palm  of  the  hand,  scarred  by 
broad  streaks  from  top  to  bottom,  show- 
ing where  firewood  and  the  timber  for 
building  the  cabins  and  for  keeping  up  the 
fires  in  the  drifts  had  been  slid  down. 

If  you  descended  by  the  ladders  into  the 
holes  beside  the  dumps  to  the  drifts,  you 
soon  comprehended  that  reaping  the  har- 
vest, once  you  have  a  claim,  is  not  so  easy 
as  pic-king  wild  cranberries.  It  is  dogged 
work  to  build  tires  day  after  day,  run- 
ning the  risk  of  suffocation  and  perma- 
nent injury  to  the  eyes  by  the  smoke,  and 
pulling  up  the  dirt,  bucketful  after  bucket- 
ful, by  means  of  a  windlass,  with  the  ther- 
mometer forty  below  zero  and  your  din- 
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ner  to  cook.  In  one  spot  of  three  or  four 
square  feet  the  nuggets  are  so  thick  that 
you  can  pick  them  out  by  hand  as  a 
farmer's  boy  picks  potatoes  out  of  a  hill. 
In  juxtaposition  there  may  be  as  many 
more  square  feet  which  are  not  considered 
worth  thawing  and  sluicing  ;  and  so  the 
drifts  seem  like  the  path  of  a  man  trying 
to  make  his  way  to  the  light  in  darkness. 
From  two  to  three  feet  above  the  real  bed- 
rock is  the  false  bed-rock,  a  stratum  of 
stone  broken  into  angular  fragments  ap- 
parently by  some  great  forces  passing  over- 
head. Between  the  two  is  the  best  paying 
dirt,  and  occasionally  here  is  found,  per- 
haps with  particles  of  gold  sticking  to  it, 
the  tusk  of  a  mammoth  who  was  the  ruler 
in  the  valley  before  the  days  of  the  moose. 
Once  the  water  comes  gushing  down 
the  flumes  and  the  sluices,  the  men,  who 
have  been  lounging  in  front  of  their  cab- 
ins in  the  sunshine  as  they  waited  for 
it,  pick  up  their  shovels  and  begin  peeling 
off  the  dirt  of  the  dumps  as  fast  as  it  is 
thawed  by  the  sun  and  toss  it  into  the 
boxes.  They  work  by  night  as  well  as  by 
day,  if  there  is  enough  water  and  enough 
soft  dirt.  Of  a  sudden  the  sun  beat  down 
with  such  intensity — no  degrees  Fahren- 
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heit,  with  great  drifts  of  snow  in  the 
gulches — for  three  or  four  days,  that  the 
little  creeks  became  torrents,  dams  had  to  be 
opened,  and  sluice-boxes  with  goodly  sums 
in  them  floated  away  from  their  moorings. 
Temporarily,  there  was  much  more  water 
than  was  needed.  Only  too  soon  was  the 
loss  of  the  energy  that  had  gone  to  waste 
brought  home.  With  the  snow  gone  and 
rains  the  only  source  of  supply,  the  current 
dwindled  until  many  claims  had  not  a  sin- 
gle sluice-head,  and  some  had  not  finished 
washing  their  dumps  by  the  end  of  Au- 
gust, instead  of,  as  anticipated,  by  the  end 
of  June. 

When  the  "clean-up"  was  made,  you 
might  feast  your  eyes  on  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  harvest.  The  water  was  shut 
off  and  the  cleats  in  the  boxes  were  lifted 
and  rinsed,  leaving  the  result  of  the  dav's 
work,  which  glistened  with  yellow  parti- 
cles. Just  a  small  stream  was  turned  on 
by  the  man  at  the  water-gates  (who  was 
probably  making  the  most  of  his  rest  from 
shovelling  by  smoking  a  pipe  of  cut  plug) 
and  then  turned  off  again,  or  on  a  little 
more  or  off  a  little  less,  while  the  most 
expert  miner  on  the  claim  pushed  the 
speckled  sand-pile  back  and  forth  with  a 
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common  brush-broom  until  all  the  foreign 
particles  had  floated  off,  except  a  sprin- 
kling of  the  heavy  black  sand  which  is  in- 
variably the  companion  of  placer  gold. 
Three  or  four  or  five  thousand  dollars — 
perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand, 
if  the  "clean-up"  be  on  Eldorado — which 
is  three  or  four  or  five  double  handfuls,  is 
put  into  a  pan  with  an  ordinary  fire-shovel. 
The  sight  is  bound  to  make  your  blood  run 
faster,  and  to  color 
your  reason  with  an 
epic  enthusiasm. 
That  little  yellow 
pile,  you  know  at  a 
glance,  will  stand  the 
test  of  chemicals. 
Once  you  have  seen 
a  "  color  "  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a  pan  with  the 
black  sand  following 
it  around  like  a  faith- 
ful servant,  you  can 
never  again  be  de- 
ceived by  the  false 
glitter  of  any  other 
particles.  You  would 
know  it  if  you  saw  it 
between  cobble- 
stones in  Broadway, 

or  if  it  were  no  larger  than  a  pin-head  at  the 
bottom  of  a  trout-pool. 

For  the  moment,  the  yellow  pile  makes 


Miss  Mulrooney  of  the   Forks 


with  clay  and  their  gray  locks  were  stick- 
ing through  the  crowns  of  old  hats,  do  not 
like  Alaska,  though  free  to  admit  its  ma- 
terial opportunities.  They  could  not  be 
weaned  from  the  temperate  climate  and 
the  skies  of  California,  and  were  deter- 
mined to  return  to  their  old  stamping- 
grounds,  where  any  honest  prospector  can 
get  a  "  grubstake  "  from  a  speculative  city 
man,  and  needs   nothing  more  to  make 

him  happy  and  free. 
So  be  it  ;  and  the 
more  is  it  fitting  that 
the  true  Alaskan  her- 
mits, members  of  the 
early  communities  of 
gold -seekers  in  the 
Yukon  valley,  who 
bore  the  brunt  of  the 
robust  business  of 
pioneering,  should 
occupy  the  cabins  of 
the  masters  on  the 
Eldorado  and  the 
Bonanza  claims. 
Graduates  of  c o  1  - 
leges  and  universi- 
ties, who  work  for 
them  with  pick  and 
shovel  for  a  dollar 
an  hour,  did  not  come  into  the  country 
until  after  the  great  "strike,"  and  must 
take  the  consequences.     You  feel  a  real 


you  feel  like  seeking  a  claim  of  your  own    sympathy  with  those  of  the  old-timers  who 


and  harvesting  its  treasure  for  yourself. 
But  when  you  look  at  the  miry  path  along 
the  base  of  the  mountain  by  the  creek-side, 
and  think  of  following  it  with  a  pack  on 
your  back  until  it  is  no  more,  and  a  wil- 
derness begins  ;  think  of  passing  on  over 
the  mountains  until  you  come  to  what 
you  consider  a  likely  place,  and  thawing 
through  thirty  feet  of  earth  at  the  rate  of 
a  foot  a  day  in  the  haphazard  possibility 
of  finding  "  pay  dirt,"  you  conclude  that 
the  poetry  of  the  thing  can  be  better  ap- 
preciated by  sitting  on  someone  else's 
dump. 

Besides,  as  one  who  did  a  little  pros- 
pecting on  Ins  own  account  and  is  proud 
to  say  that  he  found  a  few  "  colors  " — 
which  is  just  what  anyone  else  can  do  in 
the  Klondyke  region — I  observed  that  the 
recent  arrivals  of  Nestorian  prospectors 
who  took  a  delight  in  quotingto  you  from 
Emerson  when   their  hands  were  reeking 


sold  for  a  few  hundred  dollars,  before  they 
were  prospected,  claims  on  Eldorado  that 
will  produce  nearly  a  million.  For  my 
part,  I  cannot  overcome  my  strong  antip- 
athy to  the  Canadian  Government  because 
it  placed  a  royalty  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the 
output  of  claims  and  no  tax  at  all  on  the 
saloons,  while  it  sent  as  expert  inspectors 
to  collect  this  royalty  a  keeper  of  a  livery 
stable  and  a  captain  of  a  whaler,  whose 
fitness  for  their  positions  was  a  political 
"pull."  These  and  most  of  the  other 
civil  officials,  so  far  as  1  could  learn,  were 
amassing  fortunes  at  the  expense  of  the 
honest  prospector. 

On  tlie  rounded  hills  above  the  valleys 
of  Eldorado  and  Bonanza  were  many  fresh 
mounds  of  earth,  as  if  the  population  of 
the  Klondyke,  man  by  man.  was  digging 
graves-  and  graves  of  many  ambitions 
these  were,  in  all  truth. 

I  n  s<  >me  dips  <  >f  the  hill-side  will  be  found 
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a  few  hundred  square  feet 
which  are  foot  for  foot  as 
rich  as  the  bed  of  Eldo- 
rado. I  enjoyed  nothing 
better  than  to  spend  an 
afternoon  with  Joe  Staley 
and  Billy  Deddering,  the 
discoverers  of  the  richest 
"  bench,"  that  of  French 
Gulch,  who  took  $187  out 
of  their  first  pan  on  bed- 
rock. Joe  is  a  gaunt  bach- 
elor of  forty  -  five  years  ; 
Billy  is  a  little  German, 
round-faced  and  satisfied 
to  accept  things  as  they 
come,  or  their  absence  if 
they  do  not  come. 

The  bench  claim  is,  in 
fact,  the  only  "poor 
man's  claim."  As  against 
the  creek  claim,  which  re- 
quires sluice  -  boxes  and 
wages  for  your  workmen 
through  the  winter  before 
you  can  realize  upon  it, 
the  sun  in  summer  will 
thaw  the  dirt  on  a  bench 
claim  ;  and  then  you  need 
only  a  rocker  to  "  take 
your  money  out  with  your 
own  hands,"  as  the  expres- 
sion goes. 

I  think  that  Joe  Staley 
was  the  happiest  man  in 
the  Klondyke  on  the  day 
the  discovery  was  made. 
He  did  not  go  to  "  town  " 
until  he  had  enough  to  pay 
off  the  mortgage  on  his 
mother's  farm  in  Ohio,  and 
he  looked  forward  to  the 
time  when  his  wanderings 
for  twenty  years  as  a  pros- 
pector should  beat  an  end, 
and  he  might  settle  down 
to  a  peaceful  existence  on 
the  old  homestead.  But 
one  day,  in  Dawson,  when 
we  had  eaten  fresh  eggs 
and  other  luxuries  which 
had  just  been  brought  in 
from  the  "  outside,"  as  he 
pushed  his  plate  away  from 
him,  he  shook  his  head 
dubiously. 


Putting  the  Gold  in  the  Pan  After  the  Cleaner. 


Joe  Staley  and  Billy  Deddering. 


Two  Brothers  who  have  been  "Pardners"  for  Forty  \  ear: 
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"I  dunno  as  I'll  be  so  happy  as  I 
thought  when  I  settle  down  among  the 
cows  and  chickens,"  he  mused.  "  This 
grub  don't  taste  the  way  I  thought  'twould. 
Darned  if  I  don't  like  the  beans  and  bacon 
that  I  have  up  at  the  claim  better ;  and  I'll 
be  glad  to  be  back  carryin'  dirt  to  the 
rocker  for  Billy  to-morrow.  They  say 
once  the  gold  fever's  in  a  fellow's  bones  it 
sticks  like  the  rheumatiz,  and  I  believe  it. 
I  reckon  it's  the  only  thing  I'll  be  satisfied 
with  in  this  life." 

One  of  the  claims  near  Joe's,  which  is 
even  richer  than  his,  was  sold  for  a  hun- 
dred dollars  a  few  days  after  it  was  staked, 
and  there  had  followed  the  stampede  to 
the  new  "  strike  "  the  usual  reaction  in 
faith  in  its  value.  The  fortunate  purchaser 
washed  out  a  thousand  dollars  in  the  first 
day  with  his  rocker,  and  in  his  patch  of 
hill-side,  one  hundred  feet  square,  there  is 
probably  all  of  $75,000.  Another  claim, 
and  perhaps  more  valuable  yet,  was  staked 
by  a  runaway  boy  from  the  East.  When 
I  met  him  one  day,  he  was  laughing  over 
the  joke  he  had  played  on  the  old  folks 
at  home.  For  the  first  time  in  five  years 
he  had  written  to  them. 

"  I  just  told  'em,"  he  said,  "  I'd  been 
in  the  Klondyke — they  don't  even  know 
that — and  I'd  be  out  on  the  last  steamer 
with  fifty  thousand,  cold." 

By  mid- June  more  than  thirty  thousand 
Cheechawkos  were  in  Dawson.  They 
had  the  satisfaction  of  looking  in  at  the 
saloons  where  much  of  the  gold  from  the 
"  clean-up  "  was  being  spent  ;  of  having 
pointed  out  to  them  the  leading  gambler, 
and  that  shrewd  Scotchman,  Alexander 
McDonald,  who  has  risen  in  two  years 
from  daily  wages  to  the  ownership  of  fifty 
claims,  and  whom  they  call  "  King  of  the 
Klondyke  ;  "  of  seeing  1  )awson  nod  when 
the  King  nodded.  (  mly  this  excitement 
did  not  long  atone  for  other  disappoint- 
ments. They  went  up  the  creeks  by  the 
trails  running  at   one  side  of  the  claims. 


Sometimes  they  mistook  mica  sparkling  in 
the  sand  of  the  rivulets  for  gold.  The 
old-timers  laughed  at  them.  "Wherever 
they  found  anything  worth  staking  on  ac- 
count of  contiguity  to  a  good  claim,  it  had 
been  staked  months  ago.  They  returned 
to  Dawson  in  the  state  of  mind  of  one  who 
has  seen  the  sights,  and  is  a  little  discour- 
aged to  find  himself  so  far  from  home. 

The  claim-owners  sitting  in  front  of 
Miss  Mulrooney's  hotel  with  full  stom- 
achs, smoking  cigars  and  waiting  for  rain, 
used  to  guy  the  new-comers  as  they  passed 
with  their  packs,  their  new  shovels,  and 
their  new  pans.  At  this  season  everyone 
travels  at  night,  the  damp  mist  rising  from 
the  frozen  ground  being  more  bearable 
than  the  beating  sun  and  the  mosquitoes 
of  the  daytime. 

Miss  Mulrooney  had  been  a  Chee- 
chawko  herself,  and  she  took  the  Chee- 
chawko's  part.  When  she  went  to  the 
Klondyke  a  steamship  company  lost  a 
good  stewardess,  and  she  became  an  em- 
ployer instead  of  an  employee.  She  hired 
the  one  surviving  mule  in  Dawson  for  $20 
a  day,  and  personally  superintended  his 
labors  in  dragging  the  logs  to  the  site  at 
the  junction  of  Eldorado  and  Bonanza — 
the  centre  of  the  community  of  wealth,  as 
she  foresaw — called  The  Forks,  where  she 
built  a  hotel  of  no  less  than  two  stories. 
Her  rates  were  the  highest  in  the  Klon- 
dyke, $3.50  a  meal;  but  she  had  secured 
the  best  food  before  the  cry  of  famine  was 
heard  and  prices  rose,  and  you  felt  that 
her  blankets — do  not  think  that  we  ever 
had  sheets — were  the  cleanest  in  that  re- 
gion. Thanks  to  her  tact  and  the  miners' 
respect  for  her,  no  public-house  was  so 
orderly.  As  a  group  of  her  guests  was 
sitting  on  the  bench  by  her  door,  when 
the  everlasting  light  of  the  arctic  summer 
seemed  to  have  taken  hold  of  our  nerves 
so  that  we  could  not  sleep,  she  said  : 

tl  I'm  thinkin'  few  will  ever  mistake  the 
Klondyke  for  a  pleasure-resort." 
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Boulevard  des  Palmiers,  Hyeres. 

H  VERES,    1883-4. 

HE  letters  quoted  in  our  last  number  told  the  story  of  the  visit  to 
Mentone  by  which  Stevenson's  health,  after  a  threatening  breakdown 
at  Edinburgh,  was  partially  restored  in  the  winter  of  1873-74.  Nine 
years  passed  before  the  accidents  of  life  brought  him  again  as  an  in- 
valid to  the  Provencal  coast.  During  those  years  he  had,  first  of  all, 
finished  his  studies  for  the  Bar,  passing  as  Advocate  in  July,  1875.  Hav- 
ing in  order  to  please  his  parents  acquired  this  professional  label,  and  the  social  status 
which  it  was  held  to  confer,  he  thenceforth  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  predestined 
work  of  his  life,  namely  literature  ;  living  still  for  the  next  four  years  chiefly  in  his 
father's  house,  but  treating  himself  to  periods  of  absence,  which  grew  yearly  longer, 
both  among  his  friends  in  London  and  in  the  artist  haunts  of  Paris  and  Fontainebleau. 
Then,  in  1879-80,  came  the  adventurous  visit  to  the  California!]  coast  which  ended  in 
his  marriage  ;  and  from  which  he  returned  with  his  happiness,  indeed,  secured,  but 
his  health  badly  shaken.  The  next  three  summers  (1880,  1881,  1882)  were  spent 
in  Scotland,  where  the  climate  once  and  again  undid  what  good  he  had  gained  from 
intervening  winter  sojourns  at  Davos,  in  Switzerland.  At  last,  in  the  late  autumn  of 
1882,  having  thus  far  made  no  real  progress  toward  recovery,  he  determined  again 
to  try  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  France.  A  first  experiment  at  Montpellier,  and  a 
second  and  longer  one  in  an  attractive  suburb  of  Marseilles,  having  failed,  he  moved 
in  March,  1883,  to  Hyeres,  and  there  rented  a  cramped  but  habitable  chalet,  "  La  Soli- 
tude," having  a  pleasant  garden,  and  situated  in  a  fine  airy  position  above  the  town. 
Here  he  and  his  family  lived  for  the  next  fifteen  months.  To  the  first  part  oi  this 
period  he  often  afterward  referred  as  the  happiest  time  of  his  life.  His  malady  re- 
mained quiescent  enough  to  afford,  at  least  to  his  own  buoyant  spirit,  a  strong  hope 
of  ultimate  recovery.  He  delighted  in  his  surroundings,  and  realized  for  the  first  time 
the  joys  of  a  true  home  of  his  own.     The  last  shadow  of  a  cloud  between  himself  and 
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his  parents  had  long  passed  away  ;  and  toward  his  father,  now  in  declining  health  and 
often  suffering  from  moods  of  constitutional  depression,  the  son  begins  on  his  part  to 
assume,  how  touchingly  and  tenderly  will  be  seen  from  the  following  letters,  a  quasi- 
paternal  attitude  of  encouragement  and  monition.  At  the  same  time  his  work  on  the  Sil- 
verado Squatters ,the  Black  Arrow  (designated  hereinafter,  on  account  of  its  old  English 
dialect,  as  "  tushery  "),Brince  Otto,  the  Child's  Garden  of  Verses  (for  which  his  own 
name  was  Penny  Whistles)^  and  other  undertakings  prospered  well  ;  while  the  publi- 
cation of  Treasure  Island  in  book  form  brought  with  it  the  first  breath  of  popular  ap- 
plause. In  the  autumn  came  a  heavy  blow  in  the  death  of  his  old  friend  James  Walter 
Ferrier  (see  the  essay  "Old  Mortality,"  and  the  references  in  the  following  letters); 
but  still  his  health  held  out  fairly,  until  in  January,  1X84,011  a  visit  to  Nice,  he  was  unex- 
pectedly prostrated  anew  by  a  complication  of  attacks  which  for  the  time  being  brought 
him  to  death's  door.  Returning  to  Hveres,  his  recovery  had  been  only  partial,  when 
after  lour  months  (May,  [884),  a  recurrence  of  violent  hemorrhages  once  more 
prostrated  him  completely ;  soon  after  which  he  quitted  Hveres,  and  the  epidemic 
of  cholera  which  broke  out  there  the  same  summer  prevented  all  thoughts  of  his 
return. 

The  time,  both  during  the  happy  and  hard-working  months  of  April- December, 
1883,  and  the  semi-convalescence  ^\  February-May,  1884,  was  a  prolific  one  in  the 
way  of  correspondence.  In  the  limits  here  at  my  disposal,  I  can  only  illustrate  its 
yield  by  a  few  disconnected  examples,  which  I  have  taken  by  dipping  as  it  were 
almost  at  random  into  the  lucky-bag.  In  the  first,  Stevenson  announces  to  his 
mother  the  intention  of  trying  the  new  home.  In  the  second,  he  invites,  in  his  own 
name  and  his  wife's,  his  old  friend  and  confidante  of  the  Kdinburgh  days  to  come  and 
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see  its  beauties  for  herself.  The  rest  are  addressed  miscellaneously  to  Mr.  Henley,  with 
whom  he  was  at  this  time  working  in  close  alliance  on  the  Magazine  of  Art  and  else- 
where ;  to  his  parents  ;  to  Mr.  Will  H.  Low,  of  New  York,  an  old  intimate  of 
Fontainebleau  days,  and  a  name  very  familiar  to  readers  of  this  Magazine  ;  to  Mr. 
Gosse;  and  to  myself.  Sidney  Colvin. 


Hotel  Des  Iles  d'Or,  Hyeres,  Var, 
March  2,  1883. 

My  dear  Mother, — It  must  be  at 
least  a  fortnight  since  we  have  had  a 
scratch  of  a  pen  from  you  ;  and  if  it  had 
not  been  for  Cummy's  letter,  I  should 
have  feared  you  were  worse  again  :  as  it 
is,  I  hope  we  shall  hear  from  you  to-day 
or  to-morrow  at  latest. 

Health. — Our  news  is  good  :  Fanny, 
though  very  useless,  has  never  got  so  bad 
as  we  feared,  and  we  hope  now  that  this 
attack  may  pass  off  in  threatenings.  I 
am  greatly  better,  have  gained  flesh, 
strength,  spirits  ;  eat  well,  walk  a  good 
deal,  and  do  some  work  without  fatigue. 
I  am  off  the  sick  list. 

Lodging. — We  have  found  a  house  up 


the  hill,  close  to  the  town,  an  excellent 
place  though  very,  very  little.  If  I  can 
get  the  landlord  to  agree  to  let  us  take  it 
by  the  month  just  now,  and  let  our 
month's  rent  count  for  the  year,  in  case 
we  take  it  on,  you  may  expect  to  hear  we 
are  again  installed,  and  to  receive  a  letter 
dated  thus: — 

La  Solitude, 

Hye-res-les- Palmiers. 
Var. 
If  the  man  won't  agree  to  that,  of 
course  I  must  give  it  up,  as  the  house 
would  be  dear  enough  anyway  at  2000  f. 
However.  1  hope  we  may  get  it.  as  it  is 
healthy,  cheerful,  and  close  to  shops,  and 
society,  and  civilisation.  The  garden, 
which  is  above,  is  lovely,  and  will  be  cool 
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in  summer.  There  are  two  rooms  below 
with  a  kitchen,  and  four  rooms  above,  all 
told. — Ever  your  affectionate  son, 

R.  L.  Stevenson. 

Chalet  la  Solitude, 
Hyeres  les  Palmiers,  Var  [April,  1883]. 

My  Dear  Friend, — I  am  one  of  the 
lowest  of  the — but  that's  understood.  I 
received  the  copy  [fair  copies  for  the 
printer  of  the  Child's  Garde?i  verses],  ex- 
cellently written,  with  I  think  only  one 
slip  from  first  to  last.  I  have  struck  out 
two,  and  added  five  or  six  ;  so  they  now 
number  45  ;  when  they  are  fifty,  they 
shall  out  on  the  world.  I  have  not  writ- 
ten a  letter  for  a  cruel  time  ;  I  have  been, 
and  am,  so  busy,  drafting  a  long  story 
(for  me,  I  mean),  about  a  hundred  Corn- 
hill  pages,  or  say  about  as  long  as  the 
Donkey  book  :  Prince  Otto  it  is  called, 
and  is,  at  the  present  hour,  a  sore  burthen 
but  a  hopeful.  If  I  had  him  all  drafted, 
I  should  whistle  and  sing.  But  no  :  then 
I'll  have  to  rewrite  him  ;  and  then  there 
will  be  the  publishers,  alas  !  But  some- 
time or  other,  I  shall  whistle  and  sing,  I 
make  no  doubt. 

I  am  going  to  make  a  fortune,  it  has 
not  yet  begun,  for  I  am  not  yet  clear  of 
debt;  but  as  soon  as  I  can,  I  begin  upon 
the  fortune.  I  shall  begin  it  with  a  half- 
penny, and  it  shall  end  with  horses  and 
yachts  and  all  the  fun  of  the  fair.  This 
is  the  first  real  grey  hair  in  my  character  ; 
rapacity  has  begun  to  show,  the  greed  of 
the  protuberant  guttler.  Well,  doubtless, 
when  the  hour  strikes,  we  must  all  guttle 
and  protube.  But  it  comes  hard  on  one 
who  was  always  so  willow- slender  and  as 
careless  as  the  daisies. 

Truly  I  am  in  excellent  spirits.  Thanks 
to  prompt  counsels  from  F.  on  his  visit,  I 
have  crushed  through  a  financial  crisis  ; 
Fanny  is  much  better;  I  am  in  excellent 
health,  and  work  from  four  to  five  hours 
a  day — from  one  to  two  above  my  aver- 
age, that  is  ;  and  we  all  dwell  together 
and  make  fortunes  in  the  loveliest  house 
you  ever  saw,  with  a  garden  like  a  fairy- 
story,  and  a  view  like  a  classical  land- 
scape. 

Little  ?     Well,    it    is    not    large.      And 

when    you    come    to    see    us,    you    will 

probably  have  to  bed  at  the  hotel,  which 

is    hard    by.      But   it    is    Eden,    madam. 
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Eden  and  Beulah  and  the  Delectable 
Mountains  and  Eldorado  and  the  11  es- 
peridean  Isles  and  Bimini  ! 

We  both  look  forward,  my  dear  friend, 
with  the  greatest  eagerness  to  have  you 
here.  It  seems  it  is  not  to  be  this  season  ; 
but  I  appoint  you  with  an  appointment 
for  next  season.  You  cannot  see  us  else  : 
remember  that.  Till  my  health  has  grown 
solid  like  an  oak-tree,  till  my  fortune  be- 
gins really  to  spread  its  boughs  like  the 
same  monarch  of  the  woods  (and  the 
acorn,  ay  de  mi  !  is  not  yet  planted),  I 
expect  to  be  a  prisoner  among  the  palms. 

Yet  it  is  like  old  times  to  be  writing 
you  from  the  Riviera,  and  after  all  that 
has  come  and  gone,  who  can  predict  any- 
thing? How  fortune  tumbles  men  about ! 
Yet  I  have  not  found  that  they  change 
their  friends,  thank  God. 

Both  of  our  loves  to  your  sister  and 
yourself.  As  for  me,  if  I  am  here  and 
happy,  I  know  to  whom  I  owe  it ;  I  know 
who  made  my  way  for  me  in  life,  if  that 
were  all,  and  I  remain,  with  love,  your 
faithful  friend, 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

[The  following  is  to  Mr.  Henley : 
Bras /liana  were  some  squibs  in  sonnet 
form,  referring  to  boyish  haunts  and  pranks 
in  Edinburgh.  | 

Hyeres  [April,  1883  ?]. 

Dear   Lad, — I   was  delighted  to  hear 

the  good  news  about .   Bravo,  he  goes 

uphill  fast.  Let  him  beware  of  vanity,  and 
he  will  go  higher;  let  him  be  still  discon- 
tented, and  let  him  (if  it  might  be)  see  the 
merits  and  not  the  faults  of  his  rivals,  and 
he  may  swarm  at  last  to  the  top-gallant. 
There  is  no  other  way.  Admiration  is  the 
only  road  to  excellence ;  and  the  critical 
spirit  kills,  but  envy  and  injustice  are  pu- 
trefaction on  its  feet. 

Thus  far  the  moralist.  The  eager  au- 
thor now  begs  to  know  whether  you  may 
have  got  the  other  Whistles,  and  whether 
a  fresh  proof  is  to  be  taken  :  also  whether 
in  that  case  the  dedication  should  not  be 
printed  therewith;  Bulk  Delights  Publish- 
ers (original  aphorism  ;  to  be  said  sixteen 
times  in  succession  as  a  test  of  sobriel 

I  do  assure  you  1  am  getting  better  every 
day  ;  and  if  the  weather  would  but  turn.  1 
should  soon  be  observed  to  walk  in  horn- 
pipes.     Truly  I  am  on  the  mend.      1    am 
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still  very  careful.  I  have  the  new  diction- 
ary ;  a  joy,  a  thing  of  beauty,  and — bulk. 
I  shall  be  raked  i'  the  mools  before  it's  fin- 
ished ;  that  is  the  only  pity ;  but  mean- 
while I  sing. 

1  beg  to  inform  you  that  I,  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  author  of  Brashiana 'and  other 
works,  am  merely  beginning  to  commence 
to  prepare  to  make  a  first  start  at  trying 
to  understand  my  profession.  O  the  height 
and  depth  of  novelty  and  worth  in  any  art ! 
and  O  that  I  am  privileged  to  swim  and 
shoulder  through  such  oceans  !  Could  one 
get  out  of  sight  of  land — all  in  the  blue? 
Alas  not,  being  anchored  here  in  flesh,  and 
the  bonds  of  logic  being  still  about  us. 

But  what  a  great  space  and  a  great  air 
there  is  in  these  small  shallows  where  alone 
we  venture !  and  how  new  each  sight, 
squall,  calm,  or  sunrise  !  An  art  is  a  fine 
fortune,  a  palace  in  a  park,  a  band  of  mu- 
sic, health,  and  physical  beauty ;  all  but 
love — to  any  worthy  practiser.  I  sleep  up- 
on my  art  for  a  pillow  ;  I  waken  in  my  art ; 
I  am  unready  for  death,  because  I  hate  to 
leave  it.  I  love  my  wife,  I  do  not  know 
how  much,  nor  can,  nor  shall,  unless  I  lost 
her;  but  while  1  can  conceive  my  being 
widowed,  I  refuse  the  offering  of  life  with- 
out my  art.  I  am  not  but  in  my  art:  it  is 
me;   I  am  the  body  of  it  merely. 

And  yet  I  produce  nothing,  am  the  au- 
thor of  Brashiana  and  other  works:  tiddy- 
idity — as  if  the  works  one  wrote  were  any- 
thing but  prentice's  experiments.  Dear 
reader,  I  deceive  you  with  husks,  the  real 
w<  irks  and  all  the  pleasure  are  still  mine  and 
incommunicable.  After  this  break  in  my 
work,  beginning  to  return  to  it,  as  from 
light  sleep,  1  was  exclamatory  as  you  see. 

Sursum  Con  la  : 

1  leave  ahead  : 

1  Iere's  luck. 

Art  and  Blue  Heaven, 
pril  and  ( rod's  1  .arks. 
vn  reeds  and  the  skv-seattcring  river. 

A  stately  music. 

l-.nU  r  ( iod  : 

Ay,  but  you  know,  until  a  man  can  write 
that  "  Enter  Cod,"  he  has  made  no  Art  ! 
None'  Come,  let  us  take  counsel  to- 
gether and  make  some  !  R.  L.   S. 

<  'ii  \i  ' ■  i  Solitude,  May  5th  [  [883]. 
My    I  Nearest  People,     I  have  had  a 
great  piece  of  news.       fhere  has  been  of- 


fered for  Treasure  Island — how  much  do 
you  suppose?  I  believe  it  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent jest  to  keep  the  answer  till  my  next 
letter.  For  two  cents  I  would  do  so.  Shall 
I  ?  Anyway,  I'll  turn  the  page  first.  No 
— well — A  hundred  pounds,  all  alive,  O  ! 
A  hundred  jingling,  tingling,  golden, 
minted  quid.  Is  not  this  wonderful?  And 
that  I  have  now  finished,  in  draft,  the  fif- 
teenth chapter  of  my  novel,  and  have  only 
five  before  me,  and  you  will  see  what  cause 
of  gratitude  I  have. 

The  weather,  to  look  at  the  per  contra 
sheet,  continues  vomitable  ;  and  Fanny  is 
quite  out  of  sorts.  But,  really,  with  such 
cause  of  gladness,  I  have  not  the  heart 
to  be  dispirited  by  anything.  My  child's 
verse  book  is  finished,  dedication  and  all, 
and  out  of  my  hands — you  may  tell  Cum- 
my  ;  Silverado  is  done,  too,  and  cast  upon 
the  waters  ;  and  this  novel  so  near  com- 
pletion, it  does  look  as  if  I  should  support 
myself  without  trouble  in  the  future.  If  I 
have  only  health,  I  can,  I  thank  God.  It 
is  dreadful  to  be  a  great,  big  man,  and  not 
be  able  to  buy  bread. 

0  that  this  may  last  ! 

1  have  to-day  paid  my  rent  for  the  half 
year,  till  the  middle  of  September,  and  got 
my  lease  :  why  they  have  been  so  long,  I 
know  not. 

I  wish  you  all  sorts  of  good  things. 
When  is  our  marriage  day? — Your  lov- 
ing and  ecstatic  son, 

Trkksure  Eilaan. 

It  has  been  for  me  a  Treasure  Island 
verily. 

La  Solitude,  Hyeres-les-Palmiers,  Var. 

[May  20th,   1883.] 

My  dear  GOSSE, — ]  enclose  the  re- 
ceipt and  the  corrections.  As  for  your 
letter  and  Gilder's,  1  must  take  an  hour  or 
so  to  think;  the  matter  nnichimporting — to 
me.       The  ^40  was  a  heavenly  thing. 

1  send  the  MS.  by  Henley,  because  he 
acts  for  me  in  all  matters,  and  had  the 
thing  [Silverado  Squatters],  like  all  my 
other  books,  in  his  detention.  He  is  my 
unpaid  agent — an  admirable  arrangement 
for  me.  and  one  that  has  rather  more  than 
doubled  my  income  on  the  spot. 

If  1  have  been  long  silent,  think  how 
long  you  were  so,  and  blush,  sir,  blush. 

1  was  rendered  unwell  by  the  arrival  of 
your  cheque,  and,  like   Pepvs,  "  my  hand 
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still  shakes  to  write  of  it."  To  this  grateful 
emotion,  and  not  to  D.  T.,  please  attribute 
the  raggedness  of  my  hand. 

This  year  I  should  be  able  to  live  and 
keep  my  family  on  my  own  earnings,  and 
that  in  spite  of  eight  months  and  more  of 
perfect  idleness  at  the  end  of  last  and  be- 
ginning of  this.      It  is  a  sweet  thought. 

This  spot,  our  garden  and  our  view,  are 
sub-celestial.  I  sing  daily  with  my  Bun- 
yan  that  great  bard, 

I  dwell  already  the  next  door  to  Heaven  ! 

If  you  could  see  my  roses,  and  my  aloes, 
and  my  fig-marigolds,  and  my  olives,  and 
my  view  over  a  plain,  and  my  view  of  cer- 
tain mountains  as  graceful  as  Apollo,  as 
severe  as  Zeus,  you  would  not  think  the 
phrase  exaggerated. 

It  is  blowing  to-day  a  hot  mistral,  which 
is  the  devil  or  a  near  connection  of  his. 

This  to  catch  the  post. — Yours  affec- 
tionately, R.   L.  Stevenson. 

[The  financial  sun,  owing  to  unexpected 
expenses  in  connection  with  the  new  in- 
stallation, was  presently  shining  less  bright- 
ly, as  the  two  following  letters  to  Mr.  Hen- 
ley show.  ] 

La  Solitude,  Hyeres-les-Palmiers, 
Var. 

My  dear  Lad, — The  books  came 
some  time  since,  but  I  have  not  had  the 
pluck  to  answer  :  a  shower  of  small 
troubles  having  fallen  in,  or  troubles  that 
may  be  very  large. 

I  have  had  to  incur  a  huge  vague  debt 
for  cleaning  sewers  ;  our  house  was  (of 
course)  riddled  with  hidden  cesspools,  but 
that  was  infallible. 

I  have  the  fever  ;  Lloyd  pines,  I  don't 
quite  know  why  ;  it  is  uneasifying.  I  feel 
the  duty  to  work  very  heavy  on  me  at 
times,  with  the  fever  ;  yet  go  it  must.  I 
have  had  to  leave  Fontainebleau,  when 
three  hours  would  finish  it,  and  go  full-tilt 
at  tushery  for  awhile.  But  it  will  come 
soon. 

I  think  I  can  give  you  a  good  article  on 
Hokusai  ;  but  that  is  for  afterwards  ; 
Fontaiiiebleau  is  first  in  hand. 

By  the  way.  my  view  is  to  give  the 
Pe?i?iy  Whistles  to  Crane  or  Greenaway. 
But  Crane,  I  think,  is  likeliest  ;  he  is  a 
fellow  who,  at  least,  always  does  his  best. 
Cassell,  I  suppose,  went  back  on  'em? 


Shall  I  ever  have  money  enough  to 
write  a  play?     O  dire  necessity  ! 

A  word  in  your  ear:  I  don't  like  trying 
to  support  myself.  I  hate  the  strain  and 
the  anxiety  ;  and  when  unexpected  ex- 
penses are  foisted  on  me,  I  feel  the  world 
is  playing  with  false  dice. — Now  I  must 
Tush,  adieu, 

An   Aching,    Fevered,   Penny- 
Journalist. 

A    lytle  Jape    of    TUSH  ERIE,    by  A.    Tusher. 

The  pleasant  river  gushes 

Among  the  meadows  green  ; 

At  home  the  author  tushes; 
For  him  it  flows  unseen. 

The  Birds  among  the  Bushes 
May  wanton  on  the  spray  ; 

But  vain  for  him  who  tushes 
The  brightness  of  the  day  ! 

The  frog  among  the  rushes 

Sits  singing  in  the  blue, 
By'r  la'kin  !   but  these  tushes 

Are  wearisome  to  do  ! 

The  task  entirely  crushes 

The  spirit  of  the  bard  : 
God  pity  him  who  tushes — 

Hi's  task  is  very  hard. 

The  filthy  gutter  slushes, 

The  clouds  are  full  of  rain, 

But  doomed  is  he  who  tushes 
To  tush  and  tush  again. 

At  morn  with  his  hair-br//shes, 

Still  "  tush  "  he  says,  and  weeps  ; 

At  night  again  he  tushes 

And  tushes  till  he  sleeps. 

And  when  at  length  he  pushes 

Beyond  the  river  dark — 
'Las,  to  the  man  who  tushes, 

"  Tush  "  shall  be  God's  remark  ! 

Hyeres,  1883. 

Dear  Lad,— Snatches  in  return  for 
yours  ;  for  this  little  once,  I'm  well  to  wind- 
ward of  you. 

Seventeen  chapters  of  Otto  are  now- 
drafted,  and  finding  I  was  working  through 
my  voice  and  getting  screechy,  1  have 
turned  back  again  to  rewrite  the  earlier 
part.  It  has,  I  do  believe,  some  merit  : 
of  what  order  of  course,  I  am  the  last  to 
know  ;  and  triumph  of  triumphs,  my  wife 
— my  wife  who  hates  and  loathes  and 
slates  my  women — admits  a  great  part  oi 
my  Countess  to  be  on  the  spot. 

Yes,  I  could  borrow,  but  it  is  the  joy  of 
being  before  the  public,  for  once.  Really. 
^100  is  a  sight  more  than  TYcasure  Is/an  J 
is  worth. 
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The  reason  of  my  diche  ?  Well,  if  you 
begin  one  house,  have  to  desert  it,  begin 
another,  and  are  eight  months  without 
doing  any  work,  you  will  be  in  a  diche  too. 
I  am  not  in  a  diche,  however  ;  distinguo 
— I  would  fain  distinguish  ;  I  am  rather  a 
swell,  but  not  solvent.  At  a  touch  the  edi- 
fice, cedificium,  might  collapse.  If  my 
creditors  began  to  babble  around  me,  I 
would  sink  with  a  slow  strain  of  music  into 
the  crimson  west.  The  difficulty  in  my 
elegant  villa  is  to  find  oil,  oleum,  for  the 
dam  axles.  But  I've  paid  my  rent  until 
September;  and  beyond  the  chemist,  the 
grocer,  the  baker,  the  doctor,  the  gardener, 
Lloyd's  teacher,  and  the  great  chief  credit- 
or Death,  I  can  snap  my  fingers  at  all  men. 
Why  will  people  spring  bills  on  you?  I 
try  to  make  'em  charge  me  at  the  moment ; 
they  won't,  the  money  goes,  the  debt  re- 
mains. 

The  Required  Play  is  in  the  Merry  Men 
— Q.  E.  F.  I  thus  render  honor  to  your 
flair ;  it  came  on  me  of  a  clap  ;  I  do  not 
see  it  yet  beyond  a  kind  of  sunset  glory. 
But  it's  there  :  passion,  romance,  the  pict- 
uresque, involved :  startling,  simple,  hor- 
rid :  a  sea-pink  in  sea-froth  !  S'agit  de 
hi  desenterrer.  "Help!"  cries  a  buried 
masterpiece. 

Once  I  see  my  way  to  the  year's  end, 
clear,  I  turn  to  plays  ;  till  then  I  grind  at 
letters  ;  finish  Otto  ;  write,  say  a  couple 
of  my  Traveller's  Tales  ;  and  then,  if  all 
my  ships  come  home,  I  will  attack  the 
drama  in  earnest.  I  cannot  mix  the  skeins. 
Thus,  though  I'm  morally  sure  there  is  a 
play  in  Of  fa,  I  dare  not  look  for  it :  I  shoot 
straight  at  the  stoiv. 

As  a  story,  a  comedy,  I  think  Otto  very 
well  constructed  ;  the  echoes  are  very 
good,  all  the  sentiments  change  round, 
and  the  points  of  view  are  continually  and, 
I  think  (if  you  please),  happily  contrasted. 
None  of  it  is  exactly  funny,  but  some  of  it 
is  smiling.  R.  1,.  S. 

[The  following  letter  to  his  father  was 
written  soon  alter  receiving  the  news  of 
the  death  of  his  friend  Mr.  J.  W.  Ferrier, 
and  refers  incidentally  to  the  work  of  ad- 
vice on  conduct  ami  the  problems  of  a 
young  man's  lif( .  which  he  at  various  times 
took  up  and  laid  by  under  the  titles,  "Lay 
Morals,"  "  Reflections  ami  Remarks  on 
Human  Life,"  etc.  | 


La  Solitude,  Hyeres-les-Palmiers, 

Var,  October  12,  1883. 

My  Dear  Father, —  I  have  just 
lunched  ;  the  day  is  exquisite,  the  air 
comes  through  the  open  window  rich  with 
odor,  and  I  am  by  no  means  spiritually 
minded.  Your  letter,  however,  was  very 
much  valued,  and  has  been  read  oftener 
than  once.  What  you  say  about  yourself 
I  was  glad  to  hear  ;  a  little  decent  resig- 
nation is  not  only  becoming  a  Christian, 
but  is  likely  to  be  excellent  for  the  health 
of  a  Stevenson.  To  fret  and  fume  is  un- 
dignified, suicidally  foolish,  and  theologi- 
cally unpardonable  ;  we  are  here  not  to 
make,  but  to  tread  predestined,  pathways  ; 
we  are  the  foam  of  a  wave,  and  to  pre- 
serve a  proper  equanimity  is  not  merely 
the  first  part  of  submission  to  God,  but  the 
chief  of  possible  kindnesses  to  those  about 
us.  I  am  lecturing  myself,  but  you  also. 
To  do  our  best  is  one  part,  but  to  wash 
our  hands  smilingly  of  the  consequence  is 
the  next  part,  of  any  sensible  virtue.  And 
no  one  but  an  atheist  has  the  right  to 
wrangle  over  anything  but  his  own  con- 
scious sins. 

I  have  come,  for  the  moment,  to  a 
pause  in  my  moral  works ;  for  1  have 
many  irons  in  the  fire,  and  I  wish  to  finish 
something  to  bring  coin  before  I  can  afford 
to  go  on  with  what  I  think  doubtfully  to 
be  a  duty.  It  is  a  most  difficult  work  ;  a 
touch  of  the  parson  will  drive  off  those  I 
hope  to  influence  ;  a  touch  of  overstrained 
laxity,  besides  disgusting  like  a  grimace, 
may  do  harm.  Nothing  that  1  have  ever 
seen  yet  speaks  directly  and  efficaciously 
to  young  men  ;  and  I  do  hope  I  may  find 
the  art  and  wisdom  to  fill  up  a  gap.  The 
great  point,  as  I  see  it,  is  to  ask  as  little 
as  possible,  and  meet,  if  it  may  be,  every 
view  or  absence  of  view  ;  and  it  should 
be,  must  be,  easy.  Honesty  is  the  one 
desideratum  ;  but  think  how  hard  a  one 
to  meet.  I  think  all  the  time  of  Ferrier 
and  myself  ;  these  are  the  pair  that  1  ad- 
dress. Poor  Ferrier,  so  much  a  better 
man  than  I,  and  such  a  temporal  wreck. 
But  the  thing  of  which  we  must  divest  our 
minds  is  to  look  partially  upon  others  ;  all 
is  to  be  viewed  ;  and  the  creature  judged, 
as  he  must  be  by  his  Creator,  not  dis- 
sected through  a  prism  of  morals,  but  in 
the  unrefracted  ray.  So  seen,  and  in  re- 
lation to  the  almost  omnipotent  surround- 
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ings,  who  is  to  distinguish  between  F. 
and  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Candlish,  or  be- 
tween such  a  man  as  David  Hume  and 
such  an  one  as  Robert  Burns?  To  com- 
pare my  poor  and  good  Walter  with  my- 
self is  to  make  me  start ;  he,  upon  all 
grounds  above  the  merely  expedient,  was 
the  nobler  being.  Yet  wrecked  utterly  ; 
health,  money,  self-respect,  all  squandered 
ere  the  full  age  of  manhood  ;  and  the  last 
skirmishes  so  well  fought,  so  humanly  use- 
less, so  pathetically  brave,  only  the  leaps 
of  an  expiring  lamp.  All  this  is  a  very 
pointed  instance.  It  shuts  the  mouth.  I 
have  learned  more,  in  some  ways,  from 
him  than  from  any  other  soul  I  ever  met ; 
and  he,  strange  to  think,  was  the  best  gen- 
tleman, in  all  kinder  senses,  that  I  ever 
knew. — Ever  your  affectionate  son, 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

La  Solitude,  Hyeres-les-Palmiers,  Var. 

[1883.] 

My  dear  Low, —  .  .  .  Some  day 
or  other,  in  Cassell's  Magazi?ie  of  Art, 
you  will  see  a  paper  which  will  interest 
you  and  where  your  name  appears.  It  is 
called,  "  Fontainebleau  :  Village  Commu- 
nities of  Artists,"  and  the  signature  of  R. 
L.  Stevenson  will  be  found  annexed. 

Please  tell  the  editor  of  Manhattan  the 
following  secrets  for  me :  1st,  that  I  am  a 
beast  ;  2nd,  that  I  owe  him  a  letter  ;  3rd, 
that  I  have  lost  his,  and  cannot  recall 
either  his  name  or  address;  4th,  that  I  am 
very  deep  in  engagements,  which  my 
absurd  health  makes  it  hard  for  me  to 
overtake  ;  but  5th,  that  I  will  bear  him  in 
mind  ;   6th  and  last,  that  I  am  a  brute. 

My  address  is  still  the  same,  and  I  live 
in  a  most  sweet  corner  of  the  universe,  sea 
and  fine  hills  before  me,  and  a  rich  varie- 
gated plain  ;  and  at  my  back  a  craggy  hill, 
loaded  with  vast  feudal  ruins.  I  am  very 
quiet ;  a  person  passing  by  my  door  half 
startles  me  ;  but  I  enjoy  the  most  aro- 
matic airs,  and  at  night  the  most  wonder- 
ful view  into  a  moonlit  garden.  By  day 
this  garden  fades  into  nothing,  overpow- 
ered by  its  surroundings  and  the  lumi- 
nous distance ;  but  at  night  and  when  the 
moon  is  out,  that  garden,  the  arbor,  the 
flight  of  stairs  that  mount  the  artificial 
hillock,  the  plumed  blue  gum-trees  that 
hang  trembling,  become  the  very  skirts  of 
Paradise.     Angels  I  know  frequent  it ;  and 


it  thrills  all  night  with  the  flutes  of  silence. 
Damn  that  garden  ; — and  by  day  it  is 
gone. 

Continue  to  testify  boldly  against  real- 
ism. Down  with  Dagon,  the  fish  god  ! 
All  art  swings  down  towards  imitation,  in 
these  days,  fatally.  But  the  man  who 
loves  art  with  wisdom  sees  the  joke  ;  it  is 
the  lustful  that  tremble  and  respect  her 
ladyship  ;  but  the  honest  and  romantic 
lovers  of  the  muse  can  see  a  joke  and  sit 
down  to  laugh  with  Apollo. 

The  prospect  of  your  return  to  Europe 
is  very  agreeable  ;  and  I  was  pleased  by 
what  you  said  about  your  parents.  One 
of  my  oldest  friends  died  recently  ;  and 
this  has  given  me  new  thoughts  of  death. 
Up  to  now  I  had  rather  thought  of  him 
as  a  mere  personal  enemy  of  my  own  ; 
but  now  that  I  see  him  hunting  after  my 
friends,  he  looks  altogether  darker.  My 
own  father  is  not  well ;  and  Henley,  of 
whom  you  must  have  heard  me  speak,  is 
in  a  questionable  state  of  health.  These 
things  are  very  solemn,  and  take  some  of 
the  color  out  of  life.  It  is  a  great  thing  af- 
ter all  to  be  a  man  of  reasonable  honor  and 
kindness.  Do  you  remember  once  con- 
sulting me  in  Paris,  whether  you  had  not 
better  sacrifice  honesty  to  art;  and  how, 
after  much  confabulation,  we  agreed  that 
your  art  would  suffer  if  you  did  ?  We  de- 
cided better  than  we  knew.  In  this  strange 
welter  where  we  live,  all  hangs  together 
by  a  million  filaments  ;  and  to  do  reason- 
ably well  by  others,  is  the  first  pre-requi- 
site  of  art.  Art  is  a  virtue  ;  and  if  I  were 
the  man  I  should  be,  my  art  would  rise  in 
the  proportion  of  my  life. 

If  you  were  privileged  to  give  some 
happiness  to  your  parents,  I  know  your 
art  will  gain  by  it.  By  God,  it  will! 
Sic  subscribitur,  R.  L.  S. 

[October  23,  1883.] 

Chalet  de  la  Solitude,  Hyeres, 

Var,   France. 

My  dear  Low, — Cest  (Tun  boncama- 

rade;  and  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for 
your  two  letters  and  the  inclosure.  Times 
are  a  lityle  changed  with  all  of  us,  since 
the  ever  memorable  days  of  Lavenu:  hal- 
lowed be  his  name?  Hallowed  his  old 
Fleury,  of  which  you  did  not  see — I 
think — as  I  did — the  glorious  apotheosis: 
advanced  on  a  Tuesday  to  three  francs. 
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on  the  Thursday  to  six,  and  on  Friday 
swept  off,  holus  bolus,  for  the  proprietor's 
private  consumption.  Well,  we  had  the 
start  of  that  proprietor.  Many  a  good 
bottle  came  our  way,  and  was,  I  think, 
worthily  made  welcome. 

I  am  pleased  that  Mr.  Gilder  should 
like  my  literature;  and  I  ask  you  particu- 
larly to  thank  Mr.  Bunner  (have  I  the 
name  right?)  for  his  notice,  which  was 
of  that  friendly,  headlong  sort  that  really 
pleases  an  author  like  what  the  French  call 
a  "  shake-hands  "  It  pleases  me  the  more 
coming  from  the  States,  where  I  have  met 
not  much  recognition,  save  from  the  buc- 
caneers, and  above  all  from  pirates  who 
misspell  my  name.  I  saw  my  book  ad- 
vertised in  a  number  of  the  Critic  as  the 
work  of  one  R.  L.  Stephenson;  and,  I 
own,  I  boiled.  It  is  so  easy  to  know  the 
name  of  the  man  whose  book  you  have 
stolen;  for  there  it  is,  at  full  length,  on  the 
title-page  of  your  booty.  But  no,  damn 
him,  not  he!  He  calls  me  Stephenson. 
These  woes  I  only  refer  to  by  the  way, 
as  they  set  a  higher  value  on  the  Century 
notice. 

I  am  now  a  person  with  an  established 
ill-health — a  wife — a  dog  possessed  with 
an  evil,  a  Gadarean  spirit — a  chalet  on  a 
hill,  looking  out  over  the  Mediterranean 

a  certain  reputation — and  very  obscure 
finances.  Otherwise,  very  much  the  same, 
I  guess;  and  were  a  bottle  of  Fleury  a 
thing  to  be  obtained,  capable  of  develop- 
in  g  theories  along  with  a  fit  spirit  even  as 
of  yore.  Vet  I  now  draw  near  to  the 
middle  ages;  nearly  three  years  ago,  that 
fatal  Thirty  struck;  and  yet  the  great  work 
is  not  yet  done — not  yet  even  conceived. 
Bui  so,  as  one  goes  on,  the  wood  seems  to 
thicken,  the  footpath  to  narrow,  and  the 
House  Beautiful  on  the  hill's  summit  to 
draw  further  and  further  away.  We  learn, 
indeed,  to  use  our  means;  but  only  to 
learn,  along  with  it,  the  paralyzing  knowl- 
edge that  these  means  are  only  applicable 
to  two  or  three  poor  commonplace  mo- 
tives. Eight  years  ago,  if  1  could  have 
slung  ink  as  I  can  now,  I  should  have 
thought  myself  well  on  the  road  after 
Shakespeare;  and  now — I  find  I  have 
only  got  a  pair  of  walking-shoes  and  not 
yet  begun  to  travel.  And  art  is  still  away 
there  on  the  mountain  summit.  But  I 
need   not   continue;   for  of  course  this  is 


your  story  just  as  much  as  it  is  mine;  and, 
strange  to  think,  it  was  Shakespeare's  too, 
and  Beethoven's,  and  Phidias's.  It  is  a 
blessed  thing  that,  in  this  forest  of  art,  we 
can  pursue  our  woodlice  and  sparrows, 
and  /u>t  catch  t/icm,  with  almost  the  same 
fervor  of  exhilaration  as  that  with  which 
Sophocles  hunted  and  brought  down  the 
Mastodon. 

Tell  me  something  of  your  work,  and 
your  wife. — My  dear  fellow,  I  am  yours 
ever,  R.  L.  Si  i.\  ens<  >n. 

My  wife  begs  to  be  remembered  to  both 
of  you;  I  cannot  say  as  much  for  my  dog, 
who  has  never  seen  you,  but  he  would 
like,  on  general  principles,  to  bite  you. 

La  Solitude,  Hyeres-Les-Paemiers,  Yak. 
November,  1883. 

My  dear  Colvin, — I  have  been  bad, 
but  as  you  were  worse,  I  feel  no  shame. 
I  raise  a  blooming  countenance,  not  the 
evidence  of  a  self-righteous  spirit. 

I  continue  my  uphill  fight  with  the 
twin  spirits  of  bankruptcy  and  indiges- 
tion. Lloyd  is  down  again — bush  cholera, 
I  think:  a  very  clammy  boy,  and  that 
knocks  us  a  little  down.  Duns  rage  about 
my  portal,  at  least  to  fancy's  ear. 

I  suppose  you  heard  of  Ferrier's  death: 
my  oldest  friend  except  Bob.  It  has  much 
upset  me.  I  did  not  fancy  how  much.  I 
am  strangely  concerned  about  it. 

My  house  is  the  loveliest  spot  in  the 
universe;  the  moonlight  nights  we  have 
are  incredible:  love,  poetry,  and  music,  and 
the  Arabian  Nights,  inhabit  just  my  cor- 
ner of  the  world — nest  there  like  mavises. 

Here  lies  the  carcase 

o! 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 

An  active,  austere  and  not  inelegant 

writer, 

who, 

at  the  termination  of  a  long  career, 

wealthy,  wise,  benevolent,  and  honored  by 

the  attention  ot  two  hemispheres, 

yet  owned  it  to  have  been  his  crowning  favor 

TO   IN  HA  HIT 

l.A    SOLITUDE 

(with  the  consent  of  the  intelligent  edility 
of  llveres,  he  has  been  interred,  below 
this  frugal  stone,  in  the  garden  which  he 
honored  tor  so  long  with  his  poetic  pres- 
ence). 

I  must  write  more  solemn  letters. 
Adieu.     Write.  R.   L.  S. 
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Why  don't  you  send  me  the  Fontaine- 
bleau?  That  is  downright  mean;  you 
should  help  a  friend  in  his  work,  my  boy. 

Be  well  and  you  will  be  happy,  be  well 
and  happy  and  you  will  be  virtuous,  be 
well,  happy  and  virtuous  and  you  will 
probably  become  acquainted  with  a  debt- 
or's jail. 

La  Solitude,  Hyeres,  November,  1883. 

My  Dear  Mother, — You  must  not 
blame  me  too  much  for  my  silence ;  I  am 
over  head  and  ears  in  work,  and  do  not 
know  what  to  do  first.  I  have  been  hard 
at  Otto,  hard  at  Silverado  proofs,  which  I 
have  worked  over  again  to  a  tremendous 
extent  ;  cutting,  adding,  rewriting,  until 
some  of  the  worst  chapters  of  the  original 
are  now,  to  my  mind,  as  good  as  any.  I 
was  the  more  bound  to  make  it  good,  as 
I  had  such  liberal  terms  ;  it's  not  for  want 
of  trying  if  I  have  failed. 

I  got  your  letter  on  my  birthday  ;  in- 
deed that  was  how  I  found  it  out,  about 
three  in  the  afternoon,  when  postie  comes. 
Thank  you  for  all  you  said.  As  for  my 
wife,  that  was  the  best  investment  ever 
made  by  man  ;  but  <;  in  our  branch  of 
the  family  "  we  seem  to  marry  well.  She 
is  still  out  of  sorts  ;  but  V — 1,  whom  I 
had  to  call  in,  pretends  to  understand  her 
ailment,  and,  for  the  nonce,  convinces  us. 
I,  considering  my  piles  of  work,  am  won- 
derfully well  ;  I  have  not  been  so  busy 
for  I  know  not  how  long.  '  I  hope  you 
will  send  me  the  money  I  asked  however, 
as  I  am  not  only  penniless,  but  shall  re- 
main so  in  all  human  probability  for  some 
considerable  time.  I  have  got  in  the  mass 
of  my  expectations;  and  the  ^100  which 
is  to  float  us  on  the  new  year  can  not 
come  due  till  Silverado  is  all  ready ;  I  am 
delaying  it  myself  for  the  moment  ;  then 
will  follow  the  binders  and  the  travellers 
and  an  infinity  of  other  nuisances  ;  and 
only  at  the  last,  the  jingling-tingling. 

Do  you  know  that  Treasure  Island  has 
appeared  ?  In  the  November  number  of 
Henley's  Magazine,  a  capital  number  any- 
way, there  is  a  funny  publisher's  puff  of  it 
for  your  book  ;  also  a  bad  article  by  me. 
Lang  dotes  on  Treasure  Island:  "  Except 
Tom  Sawyer  and  the  Odyssey"  he  writes, 
"  I  never  liked  any  romance  so  much."  I 
will  enclose  the  letter  though.  The  P.'s 
have  made  us  a  present   of  some  English 


bacon  :  very  good.  The  Bogue  is  angelic, 
although  very  dirty.  It  has  rained — at  last ! 
It  was  jolly  cold  when  the  rain  came. 

I  was  overjoyed  to  hear  such  good  news 
of  my  father.  Let  him  go  on  at  that  ! — 
Ever  your  affectionate,  R.    L.   S. 

La  Solitude,  December  20,  1883. 

My  Dear  Father, — I  do  not  know 
which  of  us  is  to  blame  ;  I  suspect  it  is 
you  this  time.  The  last  accounts  of  you 
were  pretty  good,  I  was  pleased  to  see ;  I 
am,  on  the  whole,  very  well — suffering  a 
little  still  from  my  fever  and  liver  compli- 
cations, but  better. 

I  have  just  finished  reading  a  book, 
which  I  counsel  you  above  all  things  not 
to  read,  as  it  has  made  me  very  ill,  and 
would  make  you  worse — Lockhart's  Scott. 
It  is  worth  reading,  as  all  things  are  from 
time  to  time  that  keep  us  nose  to  nose  with 
fact ;  though  I  think  such  reading  may  be 
abused,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  life  is  bet- 
ter spent  in  reading  of  a  light  and  yet  chiv- 
alrous strain.  Thus,  no  Waverley  novel 
approaches  in  power,  blackness,  bitterness, 
and  moral  elevation  to  the  diary  and  Lock- 
hart's  narrative  of  the  end  ;  and  yet  the 
Waverley  novels  are  better  reading  for 
every  day  than  the  life.  You  may  take  a 
tonic  daily,  but  not  phlebotomy. 

The  great  double  danger  of  taking  life 
too  easily,  and  taking  it  too  hard,  how  dif- 
ficult it  is  to  balance  that  !  But  we  are 
all  too  little  inclined  to  faith  ;  we  are  all, 
in  our  serious  moments,  too  much  inclined 
to  forget  that  all  are  sinners,  and  fall  justly 
by  their  faults,  and  therefore  that  we  have 
no  more  to  do  with  that  than  with  the 
thunder-cloud ;  only  to  trust,  and  do  our 
best,  and  wear  as  smiling  a  face  as  may 
be  for  others  and  ourselves.  But  there  is 
no  royal  road  among  this  complicated 
business.  Hegel,  the  German,  got  the 
best  word  of  all  philosophy  with  his  anti- 
nomies :  the  contrary  of  everything  js  its 
postulate.  That  is,  of  course  grossly  ex- 
pressed, but  gives  a  hint  of  the  idea,  which 
contains  a  great  deal  of  the  mysteries  of 
religion,  and  a  vast  amount  of  the  practi- 
cal wisdom  of  life.  For  your  part,  there 
is  no  doubt  as  to  your  duty  —  to  take 
things  easy  and  be  as  happy  as  you  can. 
for  your  sake,  and  my  mother's,  and  that 
of  many  besides.  Excuse  this  sermon. 
— Ever  your  loving  son,  R.  1. 
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La  Solitude,  December  25,  1883. 

Mv  Dear  Father  and  Mother, — 
This  it  is  supposed  will  reach  you  about 
Christmas,  and  I  believe  I  should  include 
Lloyd  in  the  greeting.  But  I  want  to 
lecture  my  father ;  he  is  not  grateful 
enough  ;  he  is  like  Fanny ;  his  resignation 
is  not  the  "  true  blue."  A  man  who  has 
gained  a  stone  ;  whose  son  is  better,  and, 
after  so  many  fears  to  the  contrary,  I  dare 
to  say  a  credit  to  him  ;  whose  business  is 
arranged  ;  whose  marriage  is  a  picture — 
what  I  should  call  resignation  in  such  a 
case  as  his  would  be  to  "  take  down  his 
fiddle  and  play  as  loud  as  ever  he  could." 
That  and  nought  else.  And  now,  you 
dear  old  pious  ingrate,  on  this  Christmas 
morning,  think  what  your  mercies  have 
been  ;  and  do  not  walk  too  far  before  your 
breakfast — as  far  as  to  the  top  of  India 
Street,  then  to  the  top  of  Dundas  Street, 
and  then  to  your  ain  stair-heid  ;  and  do 
not  forget  that  even  as  laborare,  so  jocu- 
lar*/,  est  or -are ;  and  to  be  happy  the  first 
step  to  being  pious. 

Has  Lloyd  a  rag  to  his  back?  I  fear 
it  greatly. 

I  have  as  good  as  finished  my  novel, 
and  a  hard  job  it  has  been — but  now 
practically  over,  la  us  deo  !  My  financial 
prospects  better  than  ever  before ;  my 
excellent  wife  a  touch  dolorous,  like  Mr. 
Tommy  ;  my  Bogue  quite  converted,  and 
myself  in  good  spirits.  O,  send  Curry 
Powder  per  Baxter.  R.  L.  S. 

["  Smeoroch  "  mentioned  in  the  follow- 
ing was  a  favorite  Scotch  terrier.  ] 

Last  Sunday  of  '83. 

My  Dear  Mother, — I  give  my  father 
up.      I  give  him  a  parable  :   that  the  Wa- 

verley  novels  are  better  reading  for  every 
day  than  the  tragic  Life.  And  he  takes 
n  backside  foremost,  and  shakes  his  head, 
and  is  gloomier  than  ever.  Tell  him  that 
I  give  him  up.  1  don't  want  no  such  a 
parent.  This  is  not  the  man  for  my  money. 
1  do  not  call  that  by  the  name  of  religion 
which  fills  a  man  with  bile  —and,  I  may 
add.  Stupidity.  I  write  him  a  whole  let- 
ter, bidding  him  beware  of  extremes,  and 
telling  him  that  his  gloom  is  gallows- 
worthy  ;  and  1  get  back  an  answer — Per- 
ish the  thought  of  it. 

Here  am   I  on  the  threshold  of  another 


year,  when,  according  to  all  human  fore- 
sight, 1  should  long  ago  have  been  re- 
solved into  my  elements;  here  am  I,  who 
you  were  persuaded  was  born  to  disgrace 
you — and,  I  will  do  you  the  justice  to  add, 
on  no  such  insufficient  grounds — no  very 
burning  discredit  when  all  is  done;  here 
am  I  married,  and  the  marriage  recognised 
to  be  a  blessing  of  the  first  order,  ai  at 
Lloyd's.  There  is  he,  at  his  not  first  youth, 
able  to  take  more  exercise  than  I  at  thirty- 
three,  and  gaininga  stone's  weight,  a  thing 
of  which  I  am  incapable.  There  are  you  ; 
has  the  man  no  gratitude?  There  is 
Smeoroch  :  is  he  blind  ?  Tell  him  from 
me  that  all  this  is 

Not  the  True  Blue! 

I  will  think  more  of  his  prayers  when  I  see 
in  him  a  spirit  of  praise.  Piety  is  a  more 
childlike  and  happy  attitude  than  he  ad- 
mits. Martha,  Martha,  do  you  hear  the 
knocking  at  the  door?  But  Mary  was 
happy.  Even  the  Shorter  Catechism,  not 
the  merriest  epitome  of  religion,  and  a 
work  exactly  as  pious  although  not  quite 
so  true  as  the  multiplication  table — even 
that  dry-as-dust  epitome  begins  with  a 
heroic  note.  What  is  man's  chief  end? 
Let  him  study  that ;  and  ask  himself  if  to 
refuse  to  enjoy  God's  kindest  gifts  is  in 
the  spirit  indicated.  Up,  Dullard!  It  is 
better  service  to  enjoy  a  novel  than  to 
mump. 

1  have  been  most  unjust  to  the  Shorter 
Catechism,  I  perceive.  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  keenly  admire  its  merits  as  a  perform- 
ance ;  and  that  all  that  was  in  my  mind 
was  its  peculiarly  unreligious  and  unmoral 
texture ;  from  which  defect  it  can  never, 
of  course,  exercise  the  least  influence  on 
the  minds  of  children.  But  they  learn 
fine  style  and  some  austere  thinking  un- 
consciously.— Ever  your  loving  son, 

R.  L.  S. 

La  Solitude,  Hyeres-les-Palmikrs,  Yak, 
January  1  [1884]. 

Mv  dear  People, — A  Good  New  Year 

to  you.  The  \ear  (loses,  leaving  me  with 
^£'50  in  the  bank,  owing  no  man  anything. 
^'  i  00  more  due  to  me  in  a  week  or  so. 
and  jQ\  50  more  in  the  course  of  the  month  ; 
and  1  can  look  back  on  a  total  receipt  of 
^465,  os.  6d.  for  the  last  twelve  months! 
And  vet    I  am  not  happy  ! 
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Yet  I  beg  !      Here  is  my  beggary  : — 
i.   Sellar's  Trial. 

2.  George     Borrow's     Book     about 

Wales. 

3.  My    Grandfather's   Trip   to  Hol- 

land. 

4.  And  (but  this  is,  I  fear,  impossi- 

ble) the  Bell  Rock  Book. 

When  I  think  of  how  last  year  began, 
after  four  months  of  sickness  and  idleness, 
all  my  plans  gone  to  water,  myself  starting 
alone  a  kind  of  spectre  for  Nice — should 
I  not  be  grateful?  Come,  let  us  sing  unto 
the  Lord  ! 

Nor  should  I  forget  the  expected  visit, 
but  I  will  not  believe  in  that  till  it  befall ; 
I  am  no  cultivator  of  disappointments,  'tis 
a  herb  that  does  not  grow  in  my  garden; 
but  I  get  some  good  crops  both  of  remorse 
and  gratitude.  The  last  I  can  recom- 
mend to  all  gardeners;  it  grows  best  in 
shiny  weather,  but  once  well  grown,  is  very 
hardy ;  it  does  not  require  much  labor ; 
only  that  the  husbandman  should  smoke 
his  pipe  about  the  flower-pots  and  admire 
God's  pleasant  wonders.  Winter-green 
(otherwise  known  as  Resignation,  or  the 
"false  gratitude  plant")  springs  in  much 
the  same  soil ;  is  little  hardier,  if  at  all ; 
and  requires  to  be  so  dug  about  and 
dunged,  that  there  is  little  margin  left  for 
profit.  The  variety  known  as  the  Black 
Winter- green  (H.  V.  Stevensoniana)  is 
neither  for  ornament  nor  profit. 

"John,  do  you  see  that  bed  of  Resig- 
nation?"—  "It's  doin'  bravely,  sir." — 
"John,  I  will  not  have  it  in  my  garden; 
it  flatters  not  the  eye  and  comforts  not  the 
stomach;  root  it  out." — "  Sir,  I  ha'e  seen 
o'  them  that  rase  as  high  as  nettles ;  gran' 
plants!" — "What  then?  Were  they  as 
tall  as  alps,  if  still  unsavory  and  bleak, 
what  matters  it?  Out  with  it,  then;  and 
in  its  place  put  Laughter  and  a  Good 
Conceit  (that  capital  home  evergreen), 
and  a  bush  of  Flowering  Piety — but  see 
it  be  the  flowering  sort — the  other  species 
is  no  ornament  to  any  gentleman's  Back 
Garden."  Jno.  Bunyan. 

[The  following  replies  to  an  account  by 
Mr.  Gosse  of  an  official  room  he  was  then 
occupying — an  Old-World  apartment  of  a 
kind  not  common  in  London  public  offices 
— in  the  roof  overlooking  an  inner  court  at 
the  Board  of  Trade,  in  Whitehall  Place.  ] 


La  Solitude,  Hyeres-les-Palmiers, 

Yak,  17  3/84. 

My  Dear  Gosse, — Your  office — office 
is  profanely  said — your  bower  upon  the 
leads  is  divine.  Have  you,  like  Pepys, 
"  the  right  to  fiddle"  there?  I  see  you 
mount  the  companion,  barbiton  in  hand, 
and,  fluttered  about  by  city  sparrows,  pour 
forth  your  spirit  in  a  voluntary.  Now 
when  the  spring  begins,  you  must  lay  in 
your  flowers  :  how  do  you  say  about  a 
potted  hawthorn?  Would  it  bloom? 
Wallflower  is  a  choice  pot-herb  ;  lily-of- 
the-valley,  too,  and  carnation,  and  In- 
dian cress  trailed  about  the  window,  is 
not  only  beautiful  by  color,  but  the  leaves 
are  good  to  eat.  I  recommend  thyme 
and  rosemary  for  the  aroma,  which  should 
not  be  left  upon  one  side ;  they  are  good 
quiet  growths. 

On  one  of  your  tables  keep  a  great  map 
spread  out ;  a  chart  is  still  better — it  takes 
one  further — the  havens  with  their  little 
anchors,  the  rocks,  banks,  and  soundings, 
are  adorably  marine  ;  and  such  furniture 
will  suit  your  ship-shape  habitation.  I 
wish  I  could  see  those  cabins  ;  they  smile 
upon  me  with  the  most  intimate  charm. 
From  your  leads  do  you  behold  St. 
Paul's?  I  always  like  to  see  the  Fools- 
cap ;  it  is  London  per  se,  and  no  spot 
from  which  it  is  visible  is  without  romance. 
Then  it  is  good  company  for  the  man  of 
letters,  whose  veritable  nursing  Pater- 
Noster  is  so  near  at  hand. 

I  am  all  at  a  standstill  ;  as  idle  as  a 
painted  ship,  but  not  so  pretty.  My 
romance,  which  has  so  nearly  butchered 
me  in  the  writing,  not  even  finished  ;  though 
so  near,  thank  God,  that  a  few  days  of 
tolerable  strength  will  see  the  roof  upon 
that  structure.  I  have  worked  very  hard 
at  it,  and  so  do  not  expect  any  great 
public  favor.  ///  moments  of  effort,  one 
learns  to  do  the  easy  things  that  people 
like.  There  is  the  golden  maxim  ;  thus 
one  should  strain  and  then  play,  strain 
again  and  play  again.  The  strain  is  for 
us,  it  educates  ;  the  play  is  for  the  reader. 
and  pleases.  Do  you  not  feel  so?  We 
are  ever  threatened  by  two  contrary  fail] 
both  deadly.  To  sink  into  what  my  fore- 
fathers would  have  called  "  rank  conform- 
ity," and  to  pour  forth  cheap  replicas  upon 
the  one  hand  ;  upon  the  oth<  r  and  still 
more  insidiously  present,   to   forget    that 
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art  is  a  diversion  and  a  decoration,  that 
no  triumph  or  effort  is  of  value,  nor  any- 
thing worth  reaching  except  charm. — 
Yours  affectionately,  R.  L.  S. 

La  Solitude,  IIyi  ki.si  es-Palmiers, 
Y  \k,  March  9,  1884. 

My  Dear  Colvin, — You  will  already 
have  received  a  not  very  sane  note  from 
me ;  so  your  patience  was  rewarded — may 
1  say,  your  patient  silence  ?  However,  now 
comes  a  letter,  which  on  receipt,  I  thus 
acknowledge. 

I  have  already  expressed  myself  as  to 
the  political  aspect.  About  Grahame,  I 
feel  happier :  it  does  seem  to  have  been 
really  a  good,  neat,  honest  piece  of  work. 
We  do  not  seem  to  be  so  badly  off  for 
commanders  :  Wolseley  and  Roberts,  and 
this  pile  of  Woods,  Stewarts,  Alisons, 
Grahames,  and  the  like.  Had  we  but 
one  statesman  on  any  side  of  the  house  ! 

Two  chapters  of  Otto  do  remain  :  one 
to  rewrite,  one  to  create ;  and  I  am  not 
yet  able  to  tackle  them.  For  me,  it  is  my 
chief  o'  works ;  hence  probably  not  so  for 
others :  since  it  only  means  that  I  have 
here  attacked  the  greatest  difficulties.  But 
some  chapters  towards  the  end  :  three  in 
particular — I  do  think  come  off.  I  find 
them  stirring,  dramatic,  and  not  unpoeti- 
cal.  We  shall  see,  however,  as  like  as  not, 
the  effort  will  be  more  obvious  than  the 
success.  For,  of  course,  I  strung  myself 
hard  to  carry  it  out.  The  next  will  come 
easier,  and  possibly  be  more  popular.  I 
believe  in  the  covering  of  much  paper : 
each  time  with  a  definite  and  not  too  diffi- 
cult artistic  purpose  ;  and  then,  from  time 
to  time,  drawing  oneself  up  and  trying,  in 
a  superior  effort,  to  combine  the  facilities 
thus  acquired  or  improved.  Thus  one  pro- 
gresses. Hut  mind,  it  is  very  likely  that 
the  big  effort,  instead  of  being  the  master- 
piece, may  be  the  blotted  copy,  the  gym- 
nastic exercise.  This  no  man  can  tell; 
only  the  brutal  and  licentious  public,  snout- 
ing in  Mudie's  wash-trough,  can  return  a 
dubious  answer. 

I  am  to-day,  thanks  to  a  pure  heaven 
and  a  beneficent,  loud-talking,  antiseptic 
mistral,  on  the  high  places  as  to  health  and 
spirits.  Money  holds  out  wonderfully. 
Fanny  has  gone  for  a  drive  to  certain 
meadows  which  are  now  one  sheet  of  jon- 
quils :  sea-bound  meadows,  the  thought  of 


which  may  freshen  you  in  Bloomsbury. 
"  Ye  have  been  fresh  and  fair,  Ye  have 
been  filled  with  flowers" — I  fear  I  mis- 
quote. Why  do  people  babble?  Surely 
Herrick,  in  his  true  vein,  is  superior  to 
Martial  himself :  though  Martial  is  a  very 
pretty  poet. 

Did  you  ever  read  St.  Augustine?  The 
first  chapters  of  the  Confessions  are  marked 
by  a  commanding  genius  :  Shakespearian 
in  depth.  I  was  struck  dumb,  but,  alas  ! 
when  you  begin  to  wander  into  contro- 
versy, the  poet  drops  out.  His  description 
of  infancy  is  most  seizing.  And  how  is  this: 
"Sed  majorum  nugae  negotia  vocantur ; 
puerorum  autem  talia  cum  sint  puniuntur 
a  majoribus."  Which  is  quite  after  the  heart 
of  R.  L.  S.  See  also  his  splendid  passage 
about  the  "  luminosus  limen  amicitiae  "  and 
the  "nebulae  de  limosa  concupiscentia  car- 
nis  " ;  going  on  "  Utrumque  in  confuso  aes- 
tuabat  et  rapiebat  imbecillam  aetatem  per 
abrupta  cupiditatum."  That  is  damned 
knowing  for  a  Father  of  the  Kirk.  That 
"  Utrumque  "  is  a  real  contribution  to  life's 
science.  Lust  alone  is  but  a  pigmy  ;  but  it 
never,  or  rarely,  attacks  us  single-handed. 

Do  you  ever  read  (to  go  miles  off.  in- 
deed) the  incredible  Barbey  d'Aurevilly? 
A  psychological  Foe — to  be  for  a  moment 
Henley.  I  own  with  pleasure  I  prefer  him 
with  all  his  folly,  rot,  sentiment,  and  mixed 
metaphors,  to  the  whole  modern  school  in 
France.  It  makes  me  laugh,  when  it's 
nonsense ;  and  when  he  gets  an  effect 
(though  it's  still  nonsense  and  mere  Poery, 
not  poesy)  it  wakens  me.  Ce  qui  no  meuri 
pas  nearly  killed  me  with  laughing,  and 
left  me — well,  it  left  me  very  nearly  ad- 
miring the  old  ass.  At  least  it's  the  kind 
of  thing  one  feels  one  couldn't  do.  The 
dreadful  moonlight,  when  they  al!  three 
sit  silent  in  the  room — by  George,  sir,  it's 
imagined — and  the  brief  scene  between 
husband  and  wife  is  all  there.  Quo/it  au 
joint,  the  whole  thing,  of  course,  is  a  fever 
dream,  and  worthy  of  eternal  laughter. 
Had  the  young  man  broken  stones,  and 
the  two  women  been  hard-working  honest 
prostitutes,  there  had  been  an  end  of  the 
whole  immoral  and  baseless  business :  you 
could  at  least  have  respected  them  in  that 
case. 

I  also  read  Potronius  Arbiter;  I  tackled 
some  Tacitus,  too.  I  got  them  with  a  dread- 
ful French  crib  on  the  same  page  with  the 
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text,  which  helps  me  along  and  drives  me 
mad.  The  French  do  not  even  try  to 
translate.  They  try  to  be  much  more 
classical  than  the  classics,  with  astounding 
results  of  barrenness  and  tedium.  Tacitus, 
I  fear,  was  too  solid  for  me.  I  liked  the 
war  part;  but  the  dreary  intriguing  at 
Rome' was  too  much.  R.  L.  S. 

Hyeres  [Spring  1884]. 

My  dear  Henley, — "  Old  Mortality  " 
is  out,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  Coggie  likes 
it.     We  like  her  immensely. 

I  keep  better,  but  no  great  shakes  yet ; 
cannot  work — cannot  :  that  is  flat,  not 
even  verses  :  as  for  prose,  that  more  active 
place  is  shut  on  me  long  since. 

My  view  of  life  is  essentially  the  comic ; 
and  the  romantically  comic.  As  you  like 
It  is  to  me  the  most  bird-haunted  spot  in 
letters  ;  Tempest  and  Twelfth  Night  fol- 
low. These  are  what  I  mean  by  poetry 
and  nature.  I  make  an  effort  of  my  mind 
to  be  quite  one  with  Moliere,  except  up- 
on the  stage,  where  his  inimitable  jeux 
de  scene  beggar  belief ;  but  you  will  ob- 
serve they  are  stage-plays — things  ad  hoc  ; 
not  great  Olympian  debauches  of  the 
heart  and  fancy  ;  hence  more  perfect,  and 
not  so  great.  Then  I  come,  after  great 
wanderings,  to  Carmosifie  and  to  Fan- 
tasio ;  to  one  part  of  La  Derniere  Aldini 
(which,  by  the  by,  we  might  dramatise  in 
a  week) ;  to  the  notes  that  Meredith  has 
found,  Evan  and  the  postillion,  Evan  and 
Rose,  Harry  in  Germany.  And  to  me 
these  things  are  the  good ;  beauty,  touched 

(To  be  con 


with  sex  and  laughter  ;  beauty  with  God's 
earth  for  the  background.  Tragedy  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  come  off  ;  and  when  it 
does,  it  does  so  by  the  heroic  illusion  ;  the 
anti-masque  has  been  omitted  ;  laughter, 
which  attends  on  all  our  steps  in  life,  and 
sits  by  the  deathbed,  and  certainly  redacts 
the  epitaph,  laughter  has  been  lost  from 
these  great-hearted  lies.  But  the  comedy 
which  keeps  the  beauty  and  touches  the 
terrors  of  our  life  (laughter  and  tragedy-in- 
a-good-humor  having  kissed),  that  is  the 
last  word  of  moved  representation  ;  em- 
bracing the  greatest  number  of  elements  of 
fate  and  character  ;  and  telling  its  story, 
not  with  the  one  eye  of  pity,  but  with  the 
two  of  pity  and  mirth. 

F.,  having  read  thus  far,  says  :  "  All 
this  is  your  sight  of  life,  not  Henley's.  He 
sees  tragedy.  That  is  the  trouble  in  col- 
laboration. 

"  Triumph  !  "  I  cry,  "  it  is  an  ideal  con- 
junction." 

"  Yes,"  she  says,  "  if  you  will  under- 
stand and  respect  each  other's  ground." 

Let  us  understand  and  respect.  I  am 
no  melodramatist,  but  a  Skelt-drunken 
boy  ;  I  am,  I  know  it,  the  man  who  went 
out  to  find  the  Eldorado  of  romantic 
comedy,  and  who  means  to  come  in  sight 
of  it.  If  we  do  possess  these  opposite 
gifts,  we  must  un-nail  the  scaffolding  :  the 
trim  reticule  of  the  French  play  will  hardly 
hold  the  pair  of  us  ;  some  liberty,  Aris- 
tophanic  or  Shakespearian,  some  pursuit 
of  nightingales,  is  necessary.  But  this 
would  be  to  look  forward  to  our  ripeness. 

tinued.)  R-    E.   b. 
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PROPOSE  in  the  following 
informal  pages  to  take  cer- 
tain psychological  doctrines 
and  show  their  practical  ap- 
plications to  mental  hy- 
giene—  to  the  hygiene  of 
our  American  life  more  particularly.  Our 
people,  especially  our  teachers,  are  turn- 
ing toward  psychology  nowadays  with 
hopes  of  guidance,  and  if  psychology  is  to 


justify  the  hopes,  it  must  be  by  showing 
fruits  in  the  pedagogic  and  therapeutic 
lines. 

The  reader  may  possibly  have  heard  of 
a  peculiar  theory  of  the  emotions,  com- 
monly referred  to  in  psychological  litera- 
ture as  the  Lange-James  theory.  Accord- 
ing to  this  theory  our  emotions  are  main- 
ly due  to  those  organic  stirrings  that  are 
aroused  in  us  in  a  reflex  way  by  the  stimu- 
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lus  of  the  exciting  object  or  situation.  An 
emotion  of  fear,  for  example,  or  surprise,  is 
not  a  direct  effect  of  the  object's  presence 
on  the  mind,  but  an  effect  of  that  still 
earlier  effect,  the  bodily  commotion  which 
the  object  suddenly  excites;  so  that,  were 
this  bodily  commotion  suppressed,  we 
should  not  so  much  feel  fear  as  call  the  sit- 
uation fearful ;  we  should  not  feel  surprise, 
but  coldly  recognize  that  the  object  was  in- 
deed astonishing.  One  enthusiast  has  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  when  we  feel 
sorry  it  is  because  we  weep,  when  we  feel 
afraid  it  is  because  we  run  away,  and  not 
conversely.  The  reader  may  possibly  be 
acquainted  with  the  paradoxical  formula. 
Now,  whatever  exaggeration  may  pos- 
sibly lurk  in  this  account  of  our  emotions 
(and  I  doubt  myself  whether  the  exag- 
geration be  very  great),  it  is  certain  that 
the  main  core  of  it  is  true,  and  that  the 
mere  giving  way  to  tears,  for  example,  or  to 
the  outward  expression  of  an  anger-fit, 
will  result  for  the  moment  in  making  the 
inner  grief  or  anger  more  acutely  felt. 
There  is,  accordingly,  no  better  known  or 
more  generally  useful  precept  in  the  mor- 
al training  of  youth,  or  in  one's  personal 
self-discipline,  than  that  which  bids  us 
pay  primary  attention  to  what  we  do 
and  express,  and  not  to  care  too  much 
for  what  we  feel.  If  we  only  check  a  cow- 
ardly impulse  in  time,  for  example  ;  or 
if  we  only  don't  strike  the  blow  or  rip  out 
with  the  complaining  or  insulting  word 
that  we  shall  regret  as  long  as  we  live, 
our  feelings  themselves  will  presently  be 
the  calmer  and  better,  with  no  particular 
guidance  from  us  on  their  own  account. 
Action  seems  to  follow  feeling,  but  really 
action  and  feeling  go  together;  and  by 
regulating  the  action,  which  is  under  the 
more  direct  control  of  the  will,  we  can  in- 
directly regulate  the  feeling,  which  is  not. 
Thus  the  sovereign  voluntary  path  to 
cheerfulness,  if  our  spontaneous  cheerful- 
ness be  l<»st,  is  to  sit  up  cheerfully,  to  look 
round  cheerfully,  and  to  act  and  speak  as 
if  cheerfulness  were  already  there.  If  such 
conduct  doesn't  make  you  soon  feel  cheer- 
ful, nothing  else  on  that  occasion  can. 
So  to  feel  brave,  act  as  if  we  were  brave, 
use  all  our  will  to  that  end.  and  a  courage- 
tit  will  very  likely  replace  the  tit  of  fear. 
Again,  in  order  to  feel  kindly  toward  a  per- 
son to  whom  we  have   been  inimical,    the 


only  way  is  more  or  less  deliberately  to 
smile,  to  make  sympathetic  inquiries,  and 
to  force  ourselves  to  say  genial  things.  One 
hearty  laugh  together  will  bring  enemies 
into  a  closer  communion  of  heart  than 
hours  spent  on  both  sides  in  inward  wrest- 
ling with  the  mental  demon  of  uncharitable 
feeling.  To  wrestle  with  a  bad  feeling 
only  pins  our  attention  on  it,  and  keeps  it 
still  fastened  in  the  mind,  whereas  if  we 
act  as  if  from  some  better  feeling,  the  old 
bad  feeling  soon  folds  its  tent  like  an  Arab 
and  silently  steals  away. 

The  best  manuals  of  religious  devotion 
accordingly  reiterate  the  maxim  that  we 
must  let  our  feelings  go  and  pay  no  regard 
to  them  whatever.  In  an  admirable  and 
widely  successful  little  book  called  "  The 
Christian's  Secret  of  a  Happy  Life,"  by 
Mrs.  Hannah  Whitall  Smith,  I  find  this 
lesson  on  almost  every  page.  Act  faith- 
fully, and  you  really  have  faith,  no  matter 
how  cold  and  even  how  dubious  you  may 
feel.  "  It  is  your  purpose  God  looks  at.'' 
writes  Mrs.  Smith,  "not  your  feelings 
about  that  purpose  ;  and  your  purpose, 
or  will,  is  therefore  the  only  thing  you  need 
attend    to.  Let  your  emotions 

come  or  let  them  go,  just  as  God  pleases, 
and  make  no  account  of  them  either  way. 
They  really  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter.  They  are  not  the  indica- 
tors of  your  spiritual  state,  but  are  merely 
the  indicators  of  your  temperament,  or  of 
your  present  physical  condition." 

But  the  reader  knows  these  facts  already, 
so  I  need  no  longer  press  them  on  his  atten- 
tion. From  our  acts  and  from  our  attitudes 
ceaseless  inpouring  currents  of  sensation 
come,  which  help  to  determine  from  mo- 
ment to  moment  what  our  inner  states 
shall  be — that  is  a  fundamental  law  o\  psy- 
chology which  1  will  therefore  proceed  to 
assume. 

A  Viennese  neurologist  of  considerable 
reputation  has  recently  written  about  the 
Binnenleben^  as  he  terms  it.  or  buried  life 
of  human  beings.  No  doctor,  this  writer 
says,  can  get  into  really  profitable  rela- 
tions with  ;i  nervous  patient  until  he  gets 
some  sense  of  what  the  patient's  Bin- 
nenleben  is,  of  the  sort  of  unuttered  inner 
atmosphere  in  which  his  consciousness 
dwells  alone  with  the  secrets  of  its  prison- 
house.  This  inner  personal  tone  is  what 
we  can't  communicate  or  describe  articu- 
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lately  to  others,  but  the  wraith  and  ghost  of 
it,  so  to  speak,  is  often  what  our  friends 
and  intimates  feel  as  our  most  character- 
istic quality.  In  the  unhealthy  minded, 
apart  from  all  sorts  of  old  regrets,  ambi- 
tions checked  by  shames  and  aspirations 
obstructed  by  timidities,  it  consists  mainly 
of  bodily  discomforts  not  distinctly  local- 
ized by  the  sufferer,  but  breeding  a  gen- 
eral self-mistrust  and  sense  that  things  are 
not  as  they  should  be  with  him.  Half  the 
thirst  for  alcohol  that  exists  in  the  world, 
exists  simply  because  alcohol  acts  as  a 
temporary  anaesthetic  and  effacer  to  all 
these  morbid  feelings  that  never  ought  to 
be  in  a  human  being  at  all.  In  the  healthy- 
minded,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  no  fears 
or  shames  to  discover,  and  the  sensations 
that  pour  in  from  the  organism  only  help 
to  swell  the  general  vital  sense  of  security 
and  readiness  for  anything  that  may  turn 
up.  Consider,  for  example,  the  effects  of  a 
well-toned  motor-apparatus,  nervous  and 
muscular,  on  our  general  personal  self- 
consciousness,  the  sense  of  elasticity  and 
efficiency  that  results.  They  tell  us  that  in 
Norway  the  life  of  the  women  has  lately 
been  entirely  revolutionized  by  the  new 
order  of  muscular  feelings  with  which  the 
use  of  the  ski,  or  long  snow-shoes,  as  a  sport 
for  both  sexes  has  made  the  women  ac- 
quainted. Fifteen  years  ago  the  Nor- 
wegian women  were  even  more  than  the 
women  of  other  lands  votaries  of  the  old- 
fashioned  ideal  of  femininity,  the  "  do- 
mestic angel,'''  the  "  gentle  and  refining 
influence,"  sort  of  thing.  Now  these 
sedentary  fireside  tabby-cats  of  Norway 
have  been  trained,  they  say  by  the  snow- 
shoes,  into  lithe  and  audacious  creatures 
for  whom  no  night  is  too  dark  or  height 
too  giddy;  and  who  are  not  only  saying 
good-by  to  the  traditional  feminine  pal- 
lor and  delicacy  of  constitution,  but  actu- 
ally taking  the  lead  in  every  educational 
and  social  reform.  I  cannot  but  think 
that  the  tennis  and  tramping  and  skating 
habits  and  the  "bicycle-craze  "  which  are 
so  rapidly  extending  among  our  dear 
sisters  and  daughters  in  this  country  are 
going  also  to  lead  to  a  sounder  and 
heartier  moral  tone,  which  will  send  its 
tonic  breath  through  all  our  American 
life. 

I  hope  that  here  in  America  more  and 
more  the  ideal  of  the  well-trained  and  vig- 


orous body  will  be  maintained  neck  by 
neck  with  that  of  the  well-trained  and  vig- 
orous mind,  as  the  two  coequal  halv< 
the  higher  education,  for  men  and  women 
alike.  The  strength  of  the  British  Empire 
lies  in  the  strength  of  character  of  the  in- 
dividual Englishman,  taken  all  alone  by 
himself;  and  that  strength,  I  am  persuad- 
ed, is  perennially  nourished  and  kept  up  by 
nothing  so  much  as  by  the  national  wor- 
ship, in  which  all  classes  meet,  of  athletic 
out-door  life  and  sport. 

I  remember,  years  ago,  reading  a  cer- 
tain work  by  an  American  doctor  on  hy- 
giene and  the  laws  of  life  and  the  type 
of  future  humanity.  I  have  forgotten  its 
author's  name  and  its  title,  but  I  remember 
well  an  awful  prophecy  that  it  contained 
about  the  future  of  our  muscular  system. 
Human  perfection,  the  writer  said,  means 
ability  to  cope  with  the  environment ;  but 
the  environment  will  more  and  more  re- 
quire mental  power  from  us,  and  less  and 
less  will  ask  for  bare  brute  strength.  Wars 
will  cease,  machines  will  do  all  our  heavy 
work,  man  will  become  more  and  more  a 
mere  director  of  nature's  energies,  and  less 
and  less  an  exerter  of  energy  on  his  own 
account.  So  that  if  the  homo  sapiens  of 
the  future  can  only  digest  his  food  and 
think,  what  need  will  he  have  of  well-de- 
veloped muscles  at  all?  And  why,  pur- 
sued this  writer,  should  we  not  even  now 
be  satisfied  with  a  more  delicate  and  intel- 
lectual type  of  beauty  than  that  which 
pleased  our  ancestors?  Nay,  I  have  heard 
a  fanciful  friend  make  a  still  further  ad- 
vance in  this  "new-man"  direction.  With 
our  future  food,  he  says,  itself  prepared  in 
liquid  form  from  the  chemical  elements 
of  the  atmosphere,  pepsinated  or  half- di- 
gested in  advance,  and  sucked  up  through 
a  glass  tube  from  a  tin  can,  what  need 
shall  we  have  of  teeth,  or  stomachs  even ? 
They  may  go,  along  with  our  muscles  and 
our  physical  courage,  whilst,  challenging 
ever  more  and  more  our  proper  admira- 
tion, will  grow  the  gigantic  domes  of  our 
crania  arching  over  our  spectacled  eyes. 
and  animating  our  flexible  little  lips  to 
those  floods  of  learned  and  ingenious  talks 
which  will  constitute  our  most  congenial 
occupation. 

I  am  sure  that  your  flesh  creeps  at  this 
apocalyptic  vision.  Mine  certainly  did 
so  ;   and  I  cannot  believe  that  our  muscn- 
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lar  vigor  will  ever  be  a  superfluity.  Even 
if  the  day  ever  dawns  in  which  it  will  not 
be  needed  for  fighting  the  old  heavy  bat- 
tles  against  Nature,  it  will  still  always  be 
needed  to  furnish  the  background  of  san- 
ity, serenity,  and  cheerfulness  to  life,  to 
give  moral  elasticity  to  our  disposition,  to 
round  off  the  wiry  edge  of  our  fretfulness, 
and  make  us  good-humored  and  easy  of 
approach.  Weakness  is  too  apt  to  be  what 
the  doctors  call  irritable  weakness.  And 
that  blessed  internal  peace  and  confidence, 
that  acquiescentia  in  seipso,  as  Spinoza 
used  to  call  it,  that  wells  up  from  every 
part  of  the  body  of  a  muscularly  well- 
trained  human  being,  and  soaks  the  in- 
dwelling soul  of  him  with  satisfaction,  is, 
quite  apart  from  every  consideration  of  its 
mechanical  utility,  an  element  of  spiritual 
hygiene  of  supreme  significance. 

And  now  let  me  go  a  step  deeper  into 
mental  hygiene  and  try  to  enlist  the  read- 
er's insight  and  sympathy  in  a  cause  which 
I  believe  is  one  of  paramount  patriotic 
importance  to  us  Yankees.  Many  years 
ago  a  Scottish  medical  man,  Dr.  Clouston, 
a  mad-doctor,  as  they  called  him  there,  or 
what  we  would  call  an  asylum  physician 
(the  most  eminent  one  in  Scotland),  visited 
this  country  and  said  something  that  has 
remained  in  my  memory  ever  since.  "You 
Americans,"  he  said,  "  wear  too  much  ex- 
pression on  your  faces.  You  are  living 
like  an  army  with  all  its  reserves  engaged 
in  action.  The  duller  countenances  of  the 
British  population  betoken  a  better  scheme 
of  life.  They  suggest  stores  of  reserved 
nervous  force  to  fall  back  upon,  if  any 
occasion  should  arise  that  requires  it. 
This  inexcitability,  this  presence  at  all 
times  of  power  not  used,  1  regard,"  con- 
tinued Dr.  Clouston,  "as  the  greal  safe- 
guard of  our  English  people.  The  other 
thing  in  you  gives  me  a  sense  of  insecurity, 
and  you  ought  somehow  to  tone  your- 
selves down.  You  really  do  carry  too 
much  expression,  you  take  too  intensely 
the  trivial  moments  of  life." 

Now,  I  )r.  ( Houston  is  a  trained  reader  ^i 
thesecrets  of  the  soul  as  expressed  upon 
the  countenance,  and  the  observation  of 
his  which  1  quote  seems  to  me  to  mean  a 
great  deal.  And  all  Americans  who  stay 
in  Europe  long  enough  to  get  accustomed 
to  the  spirit  that  reigns  and  expresses  it- 
self   there,    so    nnexcitable    as   compared 


with  ours,  make  a  similar  observation 
when  they  return  to  their  native  shores. 
They  find  a  wild-eyed  look  upon  their  com- 
patriot's faces,  either  of  too  desperate 
eagerness  and  anxiety,  or  of  too  intense 
responsiveness  and  good-will.  It  is  hard 
to  say  whether  the  men  or  the  women 
show  it  most.  It  is  true  that  we  do  not 
all  feel  about  it  as  Dr.  Clouston  felt.  Many 
of  us,  far  from  deploring  it,  admire  it.  We 
say,  "What  intelligence  it  shows!  How 
different  from  the  stolid  cheeks,  the  cod- 
fish eyes,  the  slow,  inanimate  demeanor  we 
have  been  seeing  in  the  British  Isles.'' 
Intensity,  rapidity,  vivacity  of  appearance 
are  indeed  with  us  something  of  a  nation- 
ally accepted  ideal,  and  the  medical  no- 
tion of  "  irritable  weakness  "  is  not  the  first 
thing  suggested  by  them  to  our  mind,  as 
it  was  to  Dr.  Clouston 's.  In  a  weekly 
paper  not  very  long  ago  I  remember  read- 
ing a  story  in  which,  after  describing  the 
beauty  and  interest  of  the  heroine's  per- 
sonality, the  author  summed  up  her  charms 
by  saying  that  to  all  who  looked  upon  her 
an  impression  as  of  "bottled  lightning" 
was  irresistibly  conveyed. 

Bottled  lightning  in  truth  is  one  of  our 
American  ideals,  even  of  a  young  girl's 
character!  Now  it  is  most  ungracious, 
and  it  may  seem  to  some  persons  un- 
patriotic, to  criticise  in  public  the  physi- 
cal peculiarities  of  one's  own  people,  of 
one's  own  family,  so  to  speak.  Besides. 
it  may  be  said,  and  said  with  justice,  that 
there  are  plenty  of  bottled-lightning  tem- 
peraments in  other  countries,  and  plenty 
of  phlegmatic  temperaments  here ;  and 
that  when  all  is  said  and  done  the  more  or 
less  of  tension  1  am  making  a  fuss  about 
is  a  very  small  item  in  the  sum-total  of  a 
nation's  life,  and  not  worth  solemn  treat- 
ment in  a  magazine  in  which  agreeable 
rather  than  disagreeable  things  should  be 
made  prominent.  Well,  in  one  sense  the 
more  or  less  of  tension  in  our  faces  and 
our  unused  muscles  is  a  small  thing.  N<  i 
much  mechanical  work  is  done  by  these 
contractions.  Hut  it  is  not  always  the 
material  size  of  a  thing  that  measures  its 
importance,  often  it  is  its  place  and  func- 
tion. One  of  the  most  philosophical  re- 
marks I  ever  heard  made  was  by  an  un- 
lettered workman  who  was  doing  some 
repairs  at  my  house  many  years  ago. 
"  There  is  very  little  difference  between 
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one  man  and  another,"  he  said,  "when 
you  go  to  the  bottom  of  it.  But  what 
little  there  is  is  very  important."  And 
the  remark  certainly  applies  to  this  case. 
The  general  over-contraction  may  be  small 
when  estimated  in  foot-pounds,  but  its  im- 
portance is  immense  on  account  of  its 
effects  on  the  over-contracted  person 's  spirit- 
ual life.  This  follows  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence from  the  theory  of  our  emotions 
to  which  I  made  reference  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article.  For  by  the  sensa- 
tions that  so  incessantly  pour  in  from  the 
over-tense  excited  body,  the  over-tense 
and  excited  habit  of  mind  is  kept  up,  and 
the  sultry,  threatening,  exhausting,  thun- 
derous inner  atmosphere  never  quite  clears 
away.  If  you  never  wholly  give  yourself 
up  to  the  chair  you  sit  in,  but  always  keep 
your  leg-  and  body-muscles  half  contracted 
for  a  rise  ;  if  you  breathe  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen instead  of  sixteen  times  a  minute,  and 
never  quite  breathe  out  at  that ;  what  men- 
tal mood  can  you  be  in  but  one  of  inner 
panting  and  expectancy,  and  how  can  the 
future  and  its  worries  possibly  forsake  your 
mind?  On  the  other  hand,  how  can  they 
gain  admission  to  your  mind  if  your  brow 
be  unruffled,  your  respiration  calm  and 
complete,  and  your  muscles  all  relaxed? 

Now,  what  is  the  cause  of  this  absence  of 
repose,  this  bottled-lightning  quality,  in  us 
Americans?  The  explanation  of  it  that  is 
usually  given  is  that  it  comes  from  the  ex- 
treme dryness  of  our  climate  and  the  acro- 
batic performances  of  our  thermometer, 
coupled  with  the  extraordinary  progressive- 
ness  of  our  life,  the  hard  work,  the  railroad 
speed,  the  rapid  success,  and  all  the  other 
things  we  know  so  well  by  heart.  Well, 
our  climate  is  certainly  exciting,  but  hard- 
ly more  so  than  that  of  many  parts  of 
Europe,  where,  nevertheless,  no  bottled- 
lightning  girls  are  found.  And  the  work 
done  and  the  pace  of  life  are  as  extreme 
in  every  great  capital  of  Europe  as  they 
are  here.  To  me  both  of  these  pretend- 
ed causes  are  utterly  insufficient  to  explain 
the  facts. 

To  explain  them  we  must  go,  not  to 
physical  geography,  but  to  psychology 
and  sociology.  The  latest  chapter  both  in 
sociology  and  in  psychology  to  be  devel- 
oped in  a  manner  that  approaches  ade- 
quacy is  the  chapter  on  the  imitative  im- 
pulse.     First  Tarde  in  France,  and  later 


Royce  and  Baldwin  here,  have  shown  that 
invention  and  imitation,  taken  together, 
form,  one  may  say,  the  entire  warp  and 
woof  of  human  life  in  so  far  as  it  is  social. 
The  American  over-tension  and  jerkiness 
and  breathlessness  and  intensity  and  agony 
of  expression,  are  primarily  social,  and 
only  secondarily  physiological  phenomena. 
They  are  bad  habits,  nothing  more  or  less, 
bred  of  custom  and  example,  born  of  the 
imitation  of  bad  models  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  false  personal  ideals.  How  are 
idioms  acquired,  how  do  local  peculiari- 
ties of  phrase  and  accent  come  about? 
Through  an  accidental  example  set  by 
someone,  which  struck  the  ears  of  others, 
and  was  quoted  and  copied  till  at  last 
everyone  in  the  locality  chimed  in.  Just 
so  it  is  with  national  tricks  of  vocaliza- 
tion or  intonation,  with  national  manners, 
fashions  of  movement  and  gesture,  and 
habitual  expressions  of  face.  We,  here  in 
America  through  following  a  succession  of 
pattern-setters  whom  it  is  now  impossible 
to  trace,  and  through  influencing  each  other 
in  a  bad  direction,  have  at  last  settled  down 
collectively  into  what,  for  better  or  worse, 
is  our  own  characteristic  national  type — a 
type  with  the  production  of  which,  so  far 
as  these  habits  go,  the  climate  and  condi- 
tions have  had  practically  nothing  at  all 
to  do. 

This  type,  which  we  have  thus  reached 
by  our  imitativeness,  we  now  have  fixed 
upon  us  for  better  or  worse.  Now  no  type 
can  be  wholly  disadvantageous ;  but  so  far 
as  our  type  follows  the  bottled-lightning 
fashion,  it  cannot  be  wholly  good.  Dr. 
Clouston  was  certainly  right  in  thinking 
that  eagerness,  breathlessness,  and  anxiety 
are  not  signs  of  strength  ;  they  are  signs 
of  weakness  and  of  bad  co-ordination. 
The  even  forehead,  the  slab-like  cheek,  the 
codfish  eye,  may  be  less  interesting  for  the 
moment,  but  they  are  more  promising  signs 
than  intense  expression  is  of  what  we  may 
expect  of  their  possessor  in  the  long  run. 
Your  dull,  unhurried  worker  gets  over  a 
great  deal  of  ground,  because  he  never 
goes  backward  or  breaks  down.  Your  in- 
tense, convulsive  worker  breaks  down  and 
has  bad  moods  so  often  that  you  never 
know  where  he  may  be  when  you  most 
need  his  help — he  may  be  having  one  oi 
his  "  bad  days."  We  say  that  so  mai 
our  fellow-countrymen  collapse,  and  have 
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to  be  sent  abroad  to  rest  their  nerves,  be- 
cause they  work  so  hard.  I  suspect  that 
this  is  an  immense  mistake.  1  suspect 
that  neither  the  nature  nor  the  amount  of 
our  work  are  accountable  for  the  fre- 
quency and  severity  of  our  breakdowns, 
but  that  their  cause  lies  rather  in  those 
absurd  feelings  of  hurry  and  having  no 
time,  in  that  breathlessness  and  tension, 
that  anxiety  of  feature,  and  that  solicitude 
for  results,  that  lack  of  inner  harmony  and 
ease,  in  short,  by  which  with  us  the  work 
is  so  apt  to  be  accompanied,  and  from 
which  a  European  who  should  do  the  same 
work  would  nine  times  out  of  ten  be  free. 
These  perfectly  wanton  and  unnecessary 
tricks  of  inner  attitude  and  outer  manner 
in  us,  caught  from  the  social  atmosphere, 
kept  up  by  tradition,  and  idealized  by 
many  as  the  admirable  way  of  life,  are  the 
last  straws  that  break  the  American  cam- 
el's back,  the  final  overflowers  of  our 
measure  of  wear  and  tear  and  fatigue. 

The  voice,  for  example,  in  a  surprisingly 
large  number  of  us  has  a  tired  and  plain- 
tive sound.  Some  of  us  are  really  tired 
(for  I  don't  mean  absolutely  to  deny  that 
our  climate  has  a  tiring  quality),  but  far 
more  of  us  are  not  tired  at  all,  or  would  not 
be  tired  at  all  unless  we  had  got  into  a 
wretched  trick  of  feeling  tired  by  following 
the  prevalent  habits  of  vocalization  and  ex- 
pression. And  if  talking  high  and  tired, 
and  living  excitedly  and  hurriedly,  would 
only  enable  us  to  do  more  by  the  way,  even 
while  breaking  us  down  in  the  end,  it  would 
be  different.  There  would  be  some  com- 
pensation, some  excuse  for  going  on  so. 
But  the  exact  reverse  is  the  case  :  It  is 
your  relaxed  and  easy  worker,  who  is  in 
no  hurry,  and  quite  thoughtless  most  of  the 
while  of  consequences,  who  is  your  effi- 
cienl  worker  ;  and  tension  and  anxiety,and 
present  and  future,  all  mixed  up  together 
in  OUT  mind  al  once,  are  the  surest  drags 
upon  steady  progress  and  hindrances  to 
our  success.  My  colleague,  Professor 
Munsterberg,  an  excellent  observer,  who 
came  here  recently,  has  written  some  notes 
on  America  to  German  papers,  lie  says 
in  substance  that  the  appearance  of  un- 
usual energy  in  America  is  superficial  and 
illusory,  being  really  due  to  nothing  but  the 
habits  of  jerkiness  and  bad  co-ordination 
for  which  we  have  to  thank  the  defect 
ive  training  of  our  people.       I  think  myself 


that  it  is  high  time  for  old  legends  and 
traditional  opinions  to  be  changed;  and 
that  if  anyone  should  begin  to  write  about 
Yankee  inefficiency  and  feebleness,  and  in- 
ability to  do  anything  with  time  except  to 
waste  it,  he  would  have  a  very  pretty  para- 
doxical little  thesis  to  sustain,  with  a  great 
many  facts  to  quote,  and  a  great  deal  of 
experience  to  appeal  to  in  its  proof. 

Well,  if  our  dear  American  character  is 
weakened  by  all  this  over-tension — and  1 
think,  whatever  reserves  you  may  make, 
gentle  reader,  that  you  will  agree  as  to  the 
main  facts — where  does  the  remedy  lie? 
It  lies,  of  course,  where  lay  the  origins  oi 
the  disease.  If  a  vicious  fashion  and  taste 
are  to  blame  for  the  thing,  the  fashion  and 
taste  must  be  changed.  And  though  it  is 
no  small  thing  to  inoculate  seventy  millions 
of  people  with  new  standards,  yet,  if  there 
is  to  be  any  relief,  that  will  have  to  be  done. 
We  must  change  ourselves  from  a  race  that 
admires  jerk  and  snap  for  their  own  sakes. 
and  looks  down  upon  low  voices  and  quiet 
ways  as  dull,  to  one  that,  on  the  contrary, 
has  calm  for  its  ideal,  and  for  their  own 
sakes  loves  harmony,  dignity,  and  ease. 

So  we  go  back  to  the  psychology  of  im- 
itation again.  There  is  only  oneway  to 
improve  ourselves,  and  that  is  by  Some  of 
us  setting  an  example  which  the  others 
may  pick  up  and  imitate  till  the  new  fash- 
ion spreads  from  east  to  west.  Some  of 
us  are  in  more  favorable  positions  than 
others  to  set  new  fashions.  Some  are 
much  more  striking  personally  and  imita- 
ble,  so  to  speak.  But  no  living  person  is 
sunk  so  low  as  not  to  be  imitated  by  some- 
hod  v.  'Thackeray  somewhere  says  of  the 
Irish  nation,  that  there  never  was  an  Irish- 
man so  poor  that  he  didn't  have  a  si  ill 
poorer  Irishman  living  at  his  expense  ;  and 
surely  there  is  no  human  being  whose  ex- 
ample doesn't  work  contagiously  in  some 
particular.  The  very  idiots  at  our  public 
institutions  imitate  each  others'  peculiari- 
ties. And  if  von.  dear  reader,  should  in- 
dividually achieve  calmness  and  harmony 
in  your  own  person,  you  may  depend  upon 
it  that  a  wave  of  imitation  will  spread 
from  you,  as  surely  as  the  circles  spread 
outward  when  a  stone  is  dropped  into  a 
lake. 

Fortunately,  we  shall  not  have  to  be  ab- 
solute pioneers.  Even  now  in  New  York 
they   have   formed    a   society  for  the  im- 
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provement  of  our  national  vocalization, 
and  one  perceives  its  machinations  already 
in  the  shape  of  various  newspaper  articles 
intended  to  stir  up  dissatisfaction  with  the 
awful  thing  that  it  is.  And,  better  still  than 
that,  because  more  radical  and  general,  is 
the  gospel  of  relaxation,  as  one  may  call 
it,  preached  by  Miss  Annie  Payson  Call, 
of  Boston,  in  her  admirable  little  volume 
called  "Power  through  Repose,"  a  book 
that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  in- 
structor of  youth  in  America  of  either  sex. 
You  need  only  be  followers,  then,  on  a 
path  already  opened  up  by  others.  But  of 
one  thing  be  confident — others  still  will 
follow  you. 

And  this  brings  me  to  one  more  appli- 
cation of  psychology  to  practical  life,  to 
which  I  will  call  attention  briefly,  and 
then  close.  If  one's  example  of  easy  and 
calm  ways  is  to  be  effectively  contagious, 
one  feels  by  instinct  that  the  less  volunta- 
rily one  aims  at  getting  imitated,  the  more 
unconscious  one  keeps  in  the  matter,  the 
more  likely  one  is  to  succeed.  Become  the 
imitable  thing,  and  you  may  then  discharge 
your  minds  of  all  responsibility  for  the 
imitation — the  laws  of  social  nature  will 
take  care  of  that  result.  Now,  the  psy- 
chological principle  on  which  this  precept 
reposes  is  a  law  of  very  deep  and  wide- 
spread importance  in  the  conduct  of  our 
lives,  and  at  the  same  time  a  law  which 
we  Americans  most  grievously  neglect. 
Stated  technically,  the  law  is  this,  that 
strong  feeling  about  one's  self  tends  to  arrest 
the  free  association  of  one's  objective  ideas 
and  motor  processes.  We  get  the  extreme 
example  of  this  in  the  mental  disease 
called  melancholia. 

A  melancholic  patient  is  filled  through 
and  through  with  intensely  painful  emo- 
tion about  himself.  He  is  threatened  ; 
he  is  guilty ;  he  is  doomed  ;  he  is  anni- 
hilated ;  he  is  lost.  His  mind  is  fixed  as 
if  in  a  cramp  on  this  sense  of  his  own 
situation ;  and  in  all  the  books  on  insan- 
ity you  may  read  that  the  usual  varied 
flow  of  his  thoughts  has  ceased.  His 
associative  processes,  to  use  the  technical 
phrase,  are  inhibited,  and  his  ideas  stand 
stock  still,  shut  up  to  their  one  monoto- 
nous function  of  reiterating  inwardly  the 
fact  of  the  man's  desperate  estate.  And 
this  inhibitive  influence  is  not  due  to  the 
mere  fact  that  his  emotion  is  painful. 
Vol.  XXV.— 53 


Joyous  emotions  about  the  self  also  stop 
the  association  of  our  ideas.  A  saint  in 
ecstasy  is  as  motionless  and  irresponsive 
and  one-idead  as  a  melancholiac.  And 
without  going  as  far  as  ecstatic  saints,  we 
know  how  in  everyone  a  great  or  sudden 
pleasure  may  paralyze  the  flow  of  thought. 
Ask  young  people  returning  from  a  party 
or  a  spectacle,  and  all  excited  about  it, 
what  it  was.  "  Oh,  it  was  fine!  it  was 
fine!  itwasy?//^/"  is  all  the  information 
you  are  likely  to  receive  until  the  excite- 
ment has  calmed  down.  Probably  every- 
one of  my  readers  has  been  made  tem- 
porarily half-idiotic  by  some  great  success 
or  piece  of  good  fortune.  "  Good!  GOOD  ! 
(iC)OD  !  "  is  all  we  can  at  such  times  say 
to  ourselves,  until  we  smile  at  our  own 
very  foolishness. 

Now  from  all  this  we  can  draw  an  ex- 
tremely practical  conclusion.  If,  namely, 
we  wish  our  trains  of  ideation  and  volition 
to  be  copious  and  varied  and  effective,  we 
must  form  the  habit  of  freeing  them  from 
the  inhibitive  influence  of  egoistic  pre- 
occupation about  their  results.  Such  a 
habit,  like  other  habits,  can  be  formed. 
Prudence  and  duty  and  self-regard,  emo- 
tions of  ambition  and  emotions  of  anx- 
iety, have,  of  course,  a  needful  part  to 
play  in  our  lives.  But  confine  them  as  far 
as  possible  to  the  occasions  when  you  are 
making  your  general  resolutions  and  de- 
ciding on  your  plans  of  campaign,  and 
keep  them  out  of  the  details.  When  once 
a  decision  is  reached  and  execution  is  the 
order  of  the  day,  dismiss  absolutely  all  re- 
sponsibility and  care  about  the  outcome. 
Unclamp,  in  a  word,  your  intellectual  and 
practical  machinery  and  let  it  run  free, 
and  the  service  it  will  do  you  will  be 
twice  as  good.  Who  are  the  scholars  who 
get  "rattled"  in  the  recitation  -  room  ? 
Those  who  think  of  the  possibilities  of 
failure  and  feel  the  great  importance  of 
the  act.  Who  are  those  who  do  recite 
well?  Often  those  who  are  most  indiffer- 
ent. Their  ideas  reel  themselves  out  of 
their  memory  of  their  own  accord.  Win- 
do  we  hear  the  complaint  so  often  that  so 
cial  life  in  New  England  is  either  less  rich 
and  expressive  or  more  fatiguing  than  it  is 
in  some  other  parts  of  the  world  ?  To  what 
is  the  fact,  if  fact  it  be.  due.  unless  to  the 
over-active  conscience  of  the  people,  afraid 
of  either  saying  something  too  trivial  and 
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obvious,  or  something  insincere,  orsome- 
thing  unworthy  of  one's  interlocutor,  or 
something  in  some  way  or  other  not  ade- 
quate to  the  occasion?  How  canconver- 
sation  possibly  steer  itself  through  such  a 
sea  of  responsibilities  and  inhibitions  as 
this?  On  the  other  hand,  conversation 
does  flourish  and  society  is  refreshing,  and 
neither  dull,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  exhaust- 
in-  from  its  effort  on  the  other,  wherever 
people  forget  their  scruples  and  take  the 
brakes  off  their  hearts  and  let  their  tongues 
wag  as  automatically  and  irresponsibly  as 
they  will. 

They  talk  much  in  pedagogic  circles 
to-day  about  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to 
prepare  for  every  lesson  in  advance.  To 
some  extent  this  is  useful.  But  we  Yan- 
kees are  assuredly  not  those  to  whom  such 
a  general  doctrine  should  be  preached. 
We  are  only  too  careful  as  it  is.  The  advice 
I  should  give  to  most  teachers  would  be 
in  the  words  of  one  who  is  herself  an  ad- 
mirable teacher.  Prepare  yourself  in  the 
subject  so  well  that  it  shall  be  always  on 
tap  ;  then  in  the  class-room  trust  your 
spontaneity  and  fling  away  all  further  care. 
My  advice  to  students  would  be  some- 
what similar,  especially  at  periods  when 
there  are  many  successive  days  of  ex- 
amination impending.  One  ounce  of 
good  nervous  tone  in  an  examination  is 
worth  many  pounds  of  anxious  study  for 
it  in  advance.  If  you  want  really  to  do 
your  best  in  an  examination,  fling  away 
the  book  the  day  before,  say  to  yourself, 
"  I  won't  waste  another  minute  on  this 
miserable  thing,  and  1  don't  care  an  iota 
whether  I  succeed  or  not."  Say  this  sin- 
cerely, and  feel  it  ;  and  go  out  and  play, 
or  go  to  bed  and  sleep  ;  and  1  am  sure 
the  results  next  day  will  encourage  you 
to  use  the  method  permanently.  1  have 
heard   this  ad\i<v  given  to  a  student   by 

Miss  ("all.  whose  book  on  muscular  re- 
laxation I  quoted  a  momentago.  In  her 
later  book,  entitled  u  As  a  Matter  of 
( bourse,"  the  gospel  of  moral  relaxation,  of 
dropping  things  from  tin-  mind,  and  not 
"caring,"  is  preached  with  equal  success. 
Not  only  our  preachers,  but  our  friends 
the  theOSOphistS  and  mind  curers  of  va- 
rious religious  sects  are  also  harping  on 
this  string.  And  with  the  doctors,  the 
Delsarteans,  and  such  writers  as  Pren- 
tice Mulford.   Mr.   Dresser,  and   Mr.    Trine 


to  help,  and  the  whole  band  of  school- 
teachers and  magazine  readers  chiming 
in,  it  really  looks  as  if  a  good  start  might 
be  made  in  the  direction  of  changing  our 
American  mental  habit  into  something 
more  indifferent  and  strong. 

Worry  means  always  and  invariably  in- 
hibition of  associations  and  loss  of  effective 
power.  Of  course,  the  sovereign  cure  for 
worry  is  religious  faith,  and  this,  of  course, 
y>u  also  know.  The  turbulent  billows  of 
the  fretful  surface  leave  the  deep  parts  of 
the  ocean  undisturbed,  and  to  him  who 
has  a  hold  on  vaster  and  more  permanent 
realities  the  hourly  vicissitudes  of  his  per- 
sonal destiny  seem  relatively  insignificant 
things.  The  really  religious  person  is  ac- 
cordingly unshakable  and  full  of  equa- 
nimity, and  calmly  ready  for  any  duty  that 
the  day  may  bring  forth.  This  is  charm- 
ingly illustrated  by  a  little  work  with  which 
I  recently  became  acquainted  :  "  The 
Practice  of  the  Presence  of  God  the 
best  Rule  of  a  Holy  Life,  by  Brother 
Lawrence,  being  Conversations  and  Let- 
ters of  Nicholas  Herman,  of  Lorraine, 
Translated  from  the  French."*  I  extract 
a  few  passages,  the  conversations  being 
given  in  indirect  discourse.  Brother  Law- 
rence was  a  Carmelite  friar,  converted  at 
Paris  in  1666.  "  He  said  that  he  had  been 
footman  to  M.  Lieabert,  the  Treasurer, 
and  that  he  was  a  great  awkward  fellow, 
who  broke  everything.  That  he  had  de- 
sired to  be  received  intoa  monastery,  think- 
ing that  he  would  there  be  made  to  smart 
for  his  awkwardness  and  the  faults  he 
should  commit,  and  so  he  should  sacrifice 
to  Cod  his  life,  with  its  pleasures:  but 
that  Cod  had  disappointed  him,  he  hav- 
ing met  with  nothing  but  satisfaction  in 
that  state. 

••That  he  had  long  been  troubled  in 
mind  from  a  certain  belief  that  he  should 
be  damned  ;  that  all  the  men  in  the  world 
could  not  have  'persuaded  him  to  the  con- 
trary :  but  that  lie  had  thus  reasoned  with 
himself  about  it  :  [engaged  in  a  religious 
life  only  far  the  love  of  God,  and  I  have  en- 
deavored to  act  only  for  Him  ;  whatever 
becomes  of  me,  whether  I  he  lost  or  saved, 
I  will  always  continue  to  act  purely  for  the 
of  God.  I  shall  hare  this  good  at 
least,  that  till  death  I  shall  have  done  all 
that  is  in  me  to  love  Him.      .      .      .      That 

*  Fleming  H    Revell  Company,  Now  Vork. 
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since  then  he  had  passed  his  life  in  per- 
fect liberty  and  continual  joy. 

"  That  when  an  occasion  of  practising 
some  virtue  offered,  he  addressed  him- 
self to  God,  saying,  '  Lord,  I  cannot  do 
this  unless  Thou  enablest  me  ; '  and  that 
then  he  received  strength  more  than  suffi- 
cient. 

"  That  when  he  had  failed  in  his  duty, 
he  only  confessed  his  fault,  saying  to  God, 
1  I  shall  never  do  otherwise,  if  You  leave 
me  to  myself;  it  is  You  who  must  hinder 
my  failing,  and  mend  what  is  amiss.'  That 
after  this  he  gave  himself  no  further  un- 
easiness about  it. 

"That  he  had  been  lately  sent  into  Bur- 
gundy to  buy  the  provision  of  wine  for 
the  society,  which  was  a  very  unwelcome 
task  for  him,  because  he  had  no  turn  for 
business,  and  because  he  was  lame,  and 
could  not  go  about  the  boat  but  by  roll- 
ing himself  over  the  casks.  That,  however, 
he  gave  himself  no  uneasiness  about  it, 
nor  about  the  purchase  of  the  wine.  That 
he  said  to  God,  '  It  was  His  business  he 
was  about,'  and  that  he  afterward  found 
it  well  performed.  That  he  had  been  sent 
into  Auvergne,  the  year  before,  upon  the 
same  account ;  that  he  could  not  tell  how 
the  matter  passed,  but  that  it  proved  very 
well. 

"  So,  likewise,  in  his  business  in  the 
kitchen  (to  which  he  had  naturally  a  great 
aversion),  having  accustomed  himself  to 
do  everything  there  for  the  love  of  God, 
and  with  prayer,  upon  all  occasions,  for 
His  grace  to  do  his  work  well,  he  had 
found  everything  easy  during  fifteen  years 
that  he  had  been  employed  there. 

That  he  was  very  well  pleased  with  the 
post  he  was  now  in;  but  that  he  was  as 
ready  to  quit  that  as  the  former,  since  he 
was  always  pleasing  himself  in  every  con- 


dition, by  doing  little  things  for  the  love 
of  God. 

That  the  goodness  of  God  assured  him 
He  would  not  forsake  him  utterly,  and 
that  He  would  give  him  strength  to  bear 
whatever  evil  He  permitted  to  happen  to 
him;  and  therefore  that  he  feared  noth- 
ing, and  had  no  occasion  to  consult  with 
anybody  about  his  state.  That  when  he 
had  attempted  to  do  it,  he  had  always 
come  away  more  perplexed." 

The  simple-heartedness  of  the  good 
Brother  Lawrence,  and  the  relaxation  of 
all  unnecessary  solicitudes  and  anxieties 
in  him,  is  a  refreshing  spectacle. 

The  need  of  feeling  responsible  all  the 
livelong  day  has  been  preached  long 
enough  in  our  New  England.  Long 
enough  exclusively,  at  any  rate — and  long 
enough  to  the  female  sex.  (I  might,  as 
well  now  confess  that  this  article  was 
originally  written  for  the  students  of  a 
woman's  college,  and  afterward  repeated 
to  more  than  one  similar  audience.)  What 
our  girl-students  and  wToman-teachers  most 
need  nowadays  is  not  the  exacerbation. 
but  rather  the  toning-down  of  their  moral 
tensions.  Even  now  I  fear  that  some  one 
of  my  fair  readers  may  be  making  an  undy- 
ing resolve  to  become  strenuously  relaxed, 
cost  wThat  it  will,  for  the  remainder  of  her 
life.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  that  is  not 
the  way  to  do  it.  The  way  to  do  it,  par- 
adoxical as  it  may  seem,  is  genuinely  not 
to  care  wdiether  you  are  doing  it  or  not. 
Then,  possibly,  by  the  grace  of  God,  you 
may  all  at  once  find  that  you  are  doing  it ; 
and,  having  learned  what  the  trick  feels 
like,  may  (again  by  the  grace  of  God)  be 
enabled  to  go  on. 

And  that  something  like  this  maybe  your 
happy  experience,  dear  reader,  after  read- 
ing this  article,  is  my  most  earnest  wish. 


THE  Puritans,  we  know,  had  no  doubt  at 
all  either  about  the  existence  or  the  in- 
tense activity  of  a  personal  devil.  He 
was  as  much  a  factor  of  the  life  of  the  col- 
ony as  the  General  Court,  which  body  he 
somewhat  resembled  in  the  comprehensive- 
ness of  his  functions.  He  was  responsible, 
of  c<  mrse.  for  such  ills  as  the  eighty- 

g  o  dangerous  heresies  springing 

the  Devil.  ,s  ,  .  f     ' 

from    the    teachings    of    Mistress 

Anne  Hutchinson  ;  but  he  was  no  less  to 
blame  for  the  inclination  of  the  Puritan 
damsels  toward  "  immoderate  greate  sleeves, 
slashed  apparel,  immoderate  greate  rayles," 
etc.  He  was  at  the  bottom  of  every  mishap, 
and. the  most  intelligent  did  not  hesitate  to  as- 
cribe anything  unexpected  to  his  direct  teach- 
ings. "  The  Indians  near  Aquidnec,"  casu- 
ally remarks  Winthrop,  "  being  powwowing 
in  this  tempest,  the  devil  came  and  fetched 
away  five  of  them  ;  "  and  the  entirely  inci- 
dental way  in  which  the  statement  is  made, 
without  further  comment  or  elaboration, 
shows  how  completely  Satan  was  accepted 
as  a  concrete  personality  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  all  one's  reckonings. 

Any  plunge  into  popular  literature  on  social 
subjects-  -or  into  realistic  fiction — shows  not 
only  that  "Circumstance,  environment,  and 
heredity  have  replaced  the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  devil,"  but  that  we  have  substituted 
for  the  embodied  spirit  of  evil  of  the  old  days, 
an  abstraction,  Society,  which  is  responsible 
for  nearly  as  wide  a  field  of  harmfulness  as  its 
predecessor.  It  does  not,  to  be  sure,  snatch 
away  Indians,  preferringthe  lessdirect  method 
of  moving  them  onward  to  some  reservation 
not  as  yet  wanted  by  the  whites  ;  but  otherwise 
it  is  as  active  as  ever  Satan  was.  Society  de- 
!i\  iri  tnment,  and  environment  de- 
termines character.  Society  is  responsible  for 
the  tough  on  the  streets  of  New  York,  and 
lor  the  spiritless  failures  who  drift  dejected- 
ly through  some  of  our  alleged  pictures  of 
Western  life.  Society  is  to  blame  for  public 
corruption  and  private  dishonesty,  for  drink- 
ing, for  woman's  wrongs,  for  the  woes  of  the 
working  man,  for  war,  for  unsound  views  on 
the  currency  or  the  tariff  or  the  policy  of 
expansion  for  whatever,  in  fact,  happens  to 
be  the  particular  bite  noire  of  the  particular 
speaker    who     holds     the    floor    at    a     given 


moment.  Truly,  there  is  no  room  left  for 
the  Prince  of  Darkness  ;  his  occupation  is 
gone,  and  Society  has  triumphantly  usurped 
his  ancient  domain. 

Probably  most  of  us  feel  with  regard  to  the 
devil  as  Emerson  did  concerning  the  world — 
that  we  "  can  get  on  very  well  without  him." 
Nevertheless  it  is  a  question  whether  this 
substitution  of  Society  for  Satan  is  an  alto- 
gether fortunate  step.  For  the  old  attitude 
presupposed  a  belief  in  the  individual.  Satan 
dealt  with  units,  and  if  a  man  went  astray 
it  was  because  he  himself  yielded  when  he 
might  have  resisted,  so  that  even  in  sinning 
he  proclaimed  his  free  will;  but  who  teaches 
to-day  that  a  man  can  resist  Society,  or  how 
can  he  be  held  responsible  for  the  results  of 
his  environment  ?  In  the  old  belief  life  was  a 
battle-field,  whereon  each  must  wage  his  own 
individual  conflict  with  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness, at  the  peril  of  his  own  eternal  loss;  in 
the  newer  teaching  it  is  a  kind  of  infirmary, 
wherein  moral  invertebrates  in  mass  helpless- 
ly accept  whatever  happens  to  be  nearest  at 
hand,  complaining  bitterly  meanwhile  be- 
cause some  power,  not  exactly  defined,  has 
failed  to  do  something  not  precisely  formu- 
lated, which  would  have  made  matters  very 
different  in  some  fashion  not  entirely  com- 
prehended. 

The  old  doctrine  was  stern  and  terrible 
enough  in  principle,  and  trivial  enough  in 
some  of  its  workings  out;  but  it  encouraged 
the  idea  that  each  man  must  bear  his  own 
burden  and  fight  his  own  fight.  It  developed 
the  martial  virtues;  it  trained  a  race  of  men. 
austere  and  narrow,  but  so  virile,  so  indomit- 
able and  forceful,  that  their  impress  is  even 
yet  Stamped  deep  upon  our  national  charac- 
ter. Will  the  new  attitude  do  as  much  ? 
The  man  who  believes  that  he  is  tempted  by 
a  definite  spirit  of  evil  whom  he  may  resist 
and  ought  to  resist  may  yield,  or  even  take 
sides  with  the  tempter  and  sin  with  a  high 
hand,  and  yet  be  of  heroic  mould  ;  but  what 
hope-  is  there  for  the  man  who  holds  himself 
blameless  because  his  course  is  shaped  by 
a  power  too  strong  for  resistance  ?  Is  there 
for  him  any  possibility  of  brave  living  and 
genuine  effort  ?  "  Courage^  tout  le  monde  ; 
le  diable  est  mort/"  Is  his  elisappearance 
an  unmixed  good  ? 
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HOW  often  the  persons  whom  we  call 
uneducated — the  persons  who  know 
only  one  manner  of  using  the  mind, 
who  are  not  accustomed  to  abstractions  in 
general  statement — how  often  such  persons 
can  teach  us.  The  fact  that  they  do  not 
juggle  with  words  obliges  them  to  think  with 
facts.  Lately,  when  considering  the  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  work  of  Rodin 
and  that  of  the  pretty  good  French  sculptors, 
whose  statues  look  posed  and  fixed  in  com- 
parison with  his,  my  ideas  seemed  to  be 
brought  to  a  focus  by  some  remarks  of  that 
human  piece  of  furniture  whom  artists  call 
the  model.  We  were  trying  to  fix  the  supe- 
riority of  one  gesture  over  a  set  of  others. 
In  establishing  a  preference,  the  young  wom- 
an eliminated  certain  attitudes  which  re- 
minded her  of  her  other  profession  —  the 
stage.  She  therefore  carried  in  her  own 
mind  some  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
gesture  of  the  drama  and  the  gesture  of  plas- 
tic art.  This  might  seem  curious,  because 
the  aim  of  both  would  seem  to  be  the  render- 
ing of  nature.  And  yet,  on  discussing  the 
question  more  delicately  with  this  unphilo- 
sophical  mind,  it  was  evident  that  to  her  the 
gesture  and  attitude  of  the  theatre  belonged 
to  a  world  whose  basis  was  a  stage  :  that  is 
to  say,  a  fundamentally  artificial  one  ;  while 
the  gesture  of  plastic  art  moved  in  the  open 
world  of  nature,  unlimited  and  unrestrained. 
On  the  stage  the  gesture  had  to  be  fixed  by 
the  limited  and  artificial  place,  the  limited 
and  artificial  light,  the  limited  and  artificial 
actions  of  other  people,  all  prearranged  and 
executed  on  a  plan  controlled  by  one  mind  ; 
for  otherwise  they  would  clash. 

So  when  Coquelin,  the  great  actor,  was 
playing  with  Jane  Hading  in  tragi-comedy, 
he  complained  to  me  that  her  stage  action, 
her  gestures,  her  voice,  her  whole  manner 
were  keyed  up  to  a  tragic  intensity  which 
forced  him  out  of  what  he  thought  the  com- 
edy side  of  the  play  :  a  play  essentially  iron- 
ical, essentially  cynical,  essentially  un-tragic, 
except  from  its  subject  being  the  ferocity  of 
human  nature  depicted  in  a  degraded  form. 


Therefore  the  great  actor's  truth  to  nature 
was  not  only  limited  by  being  made  to  suit 
artificial  light  thrown  from  below  his  feet, 
the  size  of  a  given  house,  his  wearing  a  given 
costume,  but  also  by  the  artificial  actions  of 
other  people,  moving  restrained  within  the 
set  circle  of  a  prearranged  combination  of 
movements,  checked  and  counter-checked  by 
the  necessity  of  a  form  of  scansion  of  the 
meaning,  so  as  to  produce  a  sequence  of 
well-considered  tableaux.  And  these  little 
theatrical  pictures  had  thus  to  be  co-ordina- 
ted to  suit  the  weaker  part  of  the  people  un- 
dertaking to  carry  them  out.  Anything  far- 
ther removed  from  a  free  representation  of 
free  life,  such  as  happens  under  the  law  of 
what  we  call  accident,  could  not  be  con- 
ceived. Therefore  such  gestures  as  implied 
careful  co-ordination,  and  could  be  repeated 
exactly,  so  as  to  avoid  entanglement  with 
those  of  others,  were  least  adapted  to  the 
representation  of  passion  and  of  the  aban- 
donment of  the  body  to  the  feelings  of  the 
soul. 

After  all,  the  movement  of  the  theatre,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  freer  arts,  is  more 
akin  to  the  movement  of  the'  regimentally 
trained  soldier,  or  to  the  action  of  the  work- 
man who  repeats  a  blow  which  is  to-day 
more  accurately  carried  out  by  machinery. 

As  a  practical  proof  of  the  unnaturalness 
of  theatrical  gesture,  this  expert,  who  was 
herself  working  out  the  problem,  showed  me 
how  unsatisfactory  were  photographs  of  ac- 
tors and  actresses  represented  in  their  most 
renowned  gestures  ;  and  this  seemed  to  be 
quite  as  true  of  the  very  best  as  of  the  poor- 
est. These  pictures  certainly  were  not  in- 
spiring, did  not  imply  continuance,  were  in 
fact  the  farthest  removed  from  those  great 
representations  of  life  by  plastic  art  which 
appeal  to  us  as  embodying  the  very  forces  of 
nature. 

It  seemed  that  the  transitional  gestures 
previous  to  the  culminating  one  might  have 
been  more  akin,  both  to  real  life  and  to  the 
life  of  great  works  of  art ;  while  the  final  and 
definitive  gesture  belonged  to  a  strictly  pro- 
fessional crisis. 

Could  not  such  a  discrimination,  or  man- 
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ner  of  classification,  be  suggested,  if  not  es- 
tablished, in  regard  to  works  of  plastic  art? 
Has  not  the  modern  theatre  influenced  the 
sensitiveness  of  artists  with  regard  to  that 
truth  of  nature  which  they  aim  at  feeling, 
however  inadequate  their  representation  may 
be?  The  works  of  sonic  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished modern  painters  (and  I  should  ex- 
tend modernity  quite  far  back)  have  a  certain 
fixed  probability  of  arrangement  and  gest- 
ure which  seems  to  separate  them  from  the 
greater  works  of  the  past,  as  well  as  from 
the  greater  works  of  to-day.  However  im- 
portant many  of  them  are,  and  however  ca- 
pable their  authors,  there  is  a  rigidity  and 
setnessof  the  movement  which  suggests  that 
final  climax  necessary  to  the  stage.  The  ar- 
rested movement  does  not  imply  that  fluid 
continuation  which  we  feel  in  nature.  There 
is  a  reminder  of  the  studio,  and  the  pose 
there  inflicted  upon  a  model  continually 
urged  to garder  la  pose — keep  fixed,  fixity 
of  course  is  abhorred  by  life,  which  is  fluid 
and  continually  in  sequence.  When  I  see  a 
murderer  strike  down  his  victim,  do  I  feel 
like  applauding  and  saying:  "  O  please  stay 
there  !  "  ?  I  know  that  there  will  be  a  move- 
ment immediately  afterward,  let  us  say  of 
retreat,  as  of  shock  or  of  fear,  or  a  repetition 
of  a  blow,  or  something  that  carries  out  the 
necessities  of  life.  The  modern  study  of  the 
studio  turns  entirely  the  other  way,  to  the  en- 
couragement  of  what  can  be  very  definitely 
represented,  to  the  movements  that  can  be 
repeated,  to  attitudes  which  can  be  kept  for 
a  long  time,  so  as  to  be  copied,  as  it  is  sup- 
posed, accurately.  The  public  also  is  trained 
by  the  theatre  to  enjoy  this  subordinate  rep- 
resentation ol  l he  stage  by  painting  and 
sculpture.  We  are  all  more  <>r  less  tainted 
by  it.  The  photograph  again  has  accustomed 
us  more  and  more  to  one  definite  moment 
pi  rceived  by  the  instrument,  without  relation 
in  a  previous  or  a  consequenl  one.  Therein 
tlie  artisl  and  the  public  have  been  equally 
trained,  and  are  to  some  extent  interchange- 
ably responsible. 

•  The  Stage  naturally  must  affect  the  artist, 
who  is  necessarily  more  or  less  sensitive,  and 
as  he  has   lo  explain  to    the  public,  he   has   to 

explain  in  terms  that  the  public  are  acquaint- 
ed with. 

The  Japanese  painters,  for  instance,  during 
the  last  century  and  this,  were  enormously 
affected  by  theatrical  representation.  Many 
of  the  gestures,  let  us  saw  of  Hokusai,  one  of 


the  greatest,  are  nothing  but  commemorations 
of  stage  effects  in  gesture.  They  are  often 
representations  of  such  and  such  a  hero,  as  he 
is  traditionally  played  on  the  stage.  But  even 
though  these  gestures  fail  by  exaggeration 
and  untruth  to  real  passion,  they  do  not  fail 
as  representations  of  nature — they  remain 
fluid  and  continuous.  The  reason  for  this  I 
take  to  be  that  they  are  actions  and  move- 
ments rendered  from  memory,  so  that  the 
memory  is  charged  to  some  extent  with  the 
recollection  of  a  previous  movement.  But 
there  seems  to  me  no  doubt — to  me  who  am 
a  passionate  admirer  of  Hokusai— that  the 
greater  part  of  his  representations  is  charged 
with  theatrical  motive.  That,  however,  I  am 
trying  to  make  out  as  being  different  from 
theatrical  rendering.  A  beautiful  example  of 
theatrical  rendering  which  is  typical  of  French 
tradition,  continued  through  the  school  teach- 
ing of  this  date,  is  the  famous  picture  of  the 
"  Oath  of  the  Horatii,"  or  the  "  Rape  of  the 
Sabine  Women,"  by  David — take-  whichever 
you  may  prefer.  Winn  David  paints  Pope 
Pius  VII., he  represents  a  mild  and  venerable 
ecclesiastic  in  the-  sequence  of  his  life,  with 
much  behind  him,  and  much  to  occur  again. 
But  there  is  nothing  to  tell  us,  when  the  Ho- 
ratii stie-k  out  one  leg  and  one  arm  in  their 
famous  attitude',  how  they  will  ever  get  back 
to  real  life. 

This  is  the  taint  of  French  art,  naturally 
grown  into  French  artists  from  their  great 
intelligence,  their  extreme  sensitiveness  to 
ridicule,  their  unwillingness  to  give  them- 
selves away,  their  fear  of  mystery,  of  senti- 
ment,  of  want  of  clearness,  as  they  say.  and 
also  of  the  increasing  power  of  the'  commer- 
cial influence. 

To  come  suddenly  on  Rodin's  statue  of  St. 
John  the'  Baptist,  in  the  Luxembourg  Gallery, 
make's  the  other  statties  around  look  like 
plaster  e-asts.  No  wonder  that  he-  was  ac- 
cused, as  he-  sadly  told  me.  of  having  cast  his 
statue1  from  life  ;  whereas,  of  course,  its  liv- 
ingness  came  of  his  not  doing  so. 

This  is  not  saying  that  all  the  time'  a  con- 
tinuous stream  of  reaction  has  not  been  run- 
ning ;  but  it  has  required  great  effort,  and 
often  great  moral  courage,  to  flow  on  with  it. 
Besides,  reaction  is  not  an  artistie-  manner. 
There  may  be-  a  wish  to  react,  to  oppose,  to 
protest  ;  but  that  can  only  be-  the  cause',  and  is 
inartistic  as  a  means.  It  is  then  only  in  a  few 
cases  of  the  ptvse'nt  century  that  we  can  hope 
to  find  the  persistence  of  such  a  stream  of  life. 
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If  examples  are  needed,  and  we  skip  the 
men  of  the  end  of  the  last  century,  we  might 
take  the  beautiful  manner  in  which  Corot's 
figures  are  placed  within  the  landscape,  so 
that  any  movement  of  theirs  would  change 
evidently  our  manner  of  seeing  them.  They 
live  and  move  as  the  clouds  and  the  water 
and  the  branches  of  his  trees. 

Let  us  think  also  of  Delacroix  and  Millet, 
and  even  many  times  of  Turner,  when  he 
places  figures  in  other  than  his  classical  land- 
scapes. 

And  let  us  not  forget  that  Mr.  Winslow 
Homer,  though  he  sometimes  errs  the  other 
way,  can  make  his  figures  live  with  an  open- 
air  life  as  astonishingly  true  as  the  weight  of 
his  sea-waves.  I  am  thinking  of  the  marvel- 
lous picture  exhibited  with  the  Society  of 
American  Artists,  in  the  exhibition  of  '97. 
It  represented  the  call  of  "  All  Right!"  of  a 
sailor  at  the  sounding  of  the  ship's  bell.  No 
studio  model,  no  posing  of  any  one  person 
could  have  given  this  heavy,  cramped  move- 
ment of  accustomed  habit  in  which  the 
weather-beaten  tar  lifted  his  work-roughened 
hand  to  a  face  sculptured  by  rain  and  sun 
into  something  as  near  nature  as  that  of  the 
animal.  It  is  not  the  portrait  of  a  single 
man,  nor  the  gesture  of  a  single  man.  No 
English  painter  of  sailors,  or  French  realist 
of  the  studio  or  of  out-of-doors  could  to-day 
put  aside  so  entirely  that  terrible  accuracy  of 
the  copying  of  the  model. 

But  my  purpose  is  far  from  selecting  just 
now  this  artist  or  that  one,  or  getting  to  any- 
thing further  than  the  suggestion  of  the  limi- 
tations of  different  artists,  and  the  possibility 
of  a  classification  by  elimination  of  those  ar- 
tists who  have  not  suffered  from  the  methods 
of  the  stage.  John  La  Farge. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  an  artist  of  the  artists 
— an  artiste peintre  in  every  fibre  of  his  ner- 
vous system — standing  up  for  truth  of  con- 
ception, truth  of  pose,  truth  of  gesture.  And 
when  the  word  truth  is  used  here  it  means 
verisimilitude  and  not  a  more  recondite, 
more  psychological  sort  of  truth  which  re- 
quires explanation  as  to  the  trueness  of  it. 
That  Mr.  La  Farge  has  the  instinctive  fee-l- 
ing for  such  every-day  truth  and  the  love  of  it, 
those  of  us  who  know  his  art  know  already. 
It  is  not  so  very  long  since  his  window,  pre- 
senting the  scene  of  Christ  and  the  disciples 
on  the  way  to  Emmaus,  was  exhibited  in 
New  York  ;    and   there,  in  a  medium   unfa- 


miliar to  the  composer  of  action  and  incident, 
the  human  naturalness  of  attitude  was  wor- 
thy of  attention.  The  Saviour  was  repre- 
sented as  turning  toward  one  of  his  listeners 
with  the  familiar  gesture  of  both  hands  em- 
phasizing his  words  of  exposition,  while,  for 
the  moment,  his  back  was  turned  to  the 
other  attendant  of  his  journey,  who  still  seems 
desirous  of  attracting  his  attention.  This  is 
only  one  of  many  instances  which  this  artist's 
practice  affords  us  of  a  realistic  (we  are  not 
talking  French  but  English,  and  realism  is 
not  rialisme  by  a  great  deal) — a  realistic 
way  of  conceiving  action,  and  it  must  be  said 
again  that  painters  are  often  too  indifferent 
to  this  part  of  their  artistic  work. 

The  world  is  full  of  big  and  grandiose 
pictures,  some  of  them  good  pictures,  too,  in 
which  vigorous  action  is  supposed  to  be  go- 
ing on  while  nothing  of  the  sort  appears  in 
the  actual  pose  of  the  figures  as  represented. 
The  very  worst  instance  which  occurs  to  the 
mind  is  that  of  the  Shnorr  frescoes  in  the 
Munich  Palace  ;  the  Nibelungen  Lied  pict- 
ures, in  which  everything  that  is  ferocious 
and  bloodthirsty  is  being  carried  forward  in 
theory  while,  in  reality — the  reality  of  a  work 
of  art — the  swords  do  not  shatter,  the  spears 
do  not  pierce,  the  javelins  are  not  flying,  the 
raised  arms  are  not  coming  down,  the  horses 
are  not  in  movement,  the  men  are  frozen 
corpses  or  built-up  dummies.  In  pictures 
immeasurably  superior  to  these,  the  same 
peculiarity  is  to  be  observed.  Mr.  Blashfield 
has  pointed  out  that  even  in  the  pictures  of 
the  able  and  powerful  painter  Jean -Paul 
Laurens,  the  same  fault  exists;  and  yet  Mr. 
Laurens  is  a  recorder  of  historical  events  re- 
corded and  unrecorded  in  the  books,  whose 
power  of  summoning  up  the  conditions  of 
the  past  is  great  and  admirable.  The  pres- 
ent writer  has  been  for  more  than  thirty 
years  a  loving  admirer  of  the  work — which 
Mr.  La  Farge  tells  us  now  we  all  have  a  right 
to  admire — the  work  of  Winslow  Homer,  and 
the  first  picture,  and  the  first  water-color 
drawing,  in  which  those  virtues  were  seen 
which  have  been  so  much  loved  ever  since, 
caught  the  eye  of  the  tyro  in  art  study  by 
that  same  singular  truthfulness  of  movement. 
Homer's  figure  subjects,  too  few.  it  must  be 
said,  possess  that  gift  still.  There  is  no  first 
and  no  second  manner  in  Winslow  Homer  in 
the  matter  of  record  of  living  and  moving  nat- 
ure. He  draws  now  as  he  drew  in  1865.  only 
with  more  complete  and  with  more  satisfac- 
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tory  result.  The  Mower  with  his  back  toward 
you  is  seen  to  be  mowing  vigorously.  The 
right  arm  goes  down,  and  with  the  movement 
the  point  of  the  scythe  comes  round  to  the 
left  with  a  whistling  cut  which  is  almost  au- 
dible; the  girl  in  the  summer  costume  and 
broad  straw  hat  throws  up  the-,  right  arm  that 
the  outstretched  hand  may  press  that  hat 
down  upon  the  head,  as  the  summer  breeze 
takes  it.  The  negroes  on  the  deck  of  the 
fishing-boat  in  New  Providence  harbor  crouch 
on  the  gunwale  in  attitudes  as  expressive  of 
their  intent  watchfulness  as  the  attitudes  of 
the  moving  men  are  of  their  intended  action  ; 
and  the  attendants  of  the  surf-bathing  beach 
drag  the  half-drowned  girls  in  from  the  shal- 
low water  with  a  movement  which  no  other 
artist  seems  to  know  how  to  render.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  admirable  art  can  exist 
without  the  exercise  of  this  wonderful  gift. 
But  if  this  is  true,  it  is  also  true  that  there 
are  many  kinds  of  fine  art,  and  that  one  of 
them,  and  a  noble  one,  has  for  its  chief  and 
central  characteristic  the  rendering  of  attitude, 
whether  long  continued  or  instantaneous, 
with  such  truth  that  it  would  seem  for  the 
instant  deceptive.  It  is  after  all  nothing  but 
the  very  best  of  good  drawing.  There  is  no 
spiritual  meaning  in  it  which  is  not  perfectly 
conveyed  by  physical  conditions.  When  a 
running  man  is  so  drawn  that  he  seems  to  be 
running,  his  figure  is  rightly  drawn,  and  that 
is  all  there  is  about  it.  The  mystery  is  no 
greater  than  the  mystery  :  How  anybody  can 
diaw  so  well.  No  words  can  express  the 
difference — the  difference  conveyed  in  the 
thickness  of  a  line,  or  the  intensifying,  more 
or  less,  of  the  gradation  which  makes  move- 
ment out  of  frozen  stillness  ;  and  in  like 
manner,  no  words  can  convey  the  secret  of 
the  look  of  repose.  Explain  in  words  why 
an  Egyptian  lion  seems  to  be  immovably 
quiet,  and  you  may  then  find  words  to  ex- 
plain why  a  modern  drawing  is  full  of  move- 
ment. 

One  df   these   numbers   must   really   be  dc- 

d    to    the    matter    of     book    illustration. 

When  the  time  comes  to  print   that  paper  it 

will  appear,  in  all  probability,  that  about   the 


most  important  single  tiling  in  book  illustra- 
tion is  naturalness  of  pose,  carrying  with  it, 
as  it  does,  realism  of  effect  in  the  whole  com- 
position. It  is  largely  that  gift  which  gave 
George  Cruikshank  his  great  power,  and  still 
more  was  it  the  greatest  gift  which  the  gifted 
John  Leech  possessed.  Book  illustration  is 
not  what  it  is  merely  because  its  spaces  are 
small,  its  medium  generally  black  and  white, 
and  its  framing  a  printed  page  or  the  white 
paper  margin.  Book  illustration  is  simply 
the  fine  art  of  story-telling  carried  out  in  a 
way  which  appeals  the  most  often  to  the 
student.  It  is  rare  that  an  important  series 
of  works  of  fine  art,  mainly  descriptive  and 
narrative,  is  published  in  any  other  way  than 
in  a  book.  The  few  exceptions  that  occur  to 
one  are  mostly  poor  things  ;  there  is  lure 
and  there  a  Manzel  or  a  Gavarni,  or  a  For- 
ain,  or  a  Leech  ("  The  Children  of  the  Mo- 
bility," "  Young  Troublesome,"  etc.),  who 
gives  the  world  descriptive  and  narrative  art 
without  more  setting  of  words  than  a  title. 
No  doctrine  of  rebellion  against  convention 
or  protest  against  tradition  needs  to  be 
preached  in  connection  with  such  art  as  this 
which  we  are  considering.  There  is  as  much 
convention  in  Leech's  Butcher-boy  "  over- 
ing  "  a  post  as  there  is  in  the  Diadumenos. 
The  only  question  is  to  trace  it,  for  it  will  be 
found  a  little  less  easily  traceable.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  minor  art,  book-illustration, 
carries  in  itself  a  lesson  for  the  graphic  aits 
of  grander  form,  and  a  corrective  to  the  malign 
influence  of  the  theatre.  R.  S. 


Mr.  Elmer  E.  Garnsey  writes  to  say 
that  the  ceiling  decoration  in  the  Library 
of  Congress,  the  southeast  pavilion,  second 
story,  was  designed  by  him,  and  not  as  is 
stated  in  the  list,  given  in  the  January  num- 
ber, under  the  name  of  Mr.  R.  L.  Dodge. 

Mr.  Frank  Fowlerwrites  to  say  that,  in  the 
decoration  of  the  west  room  of  the  Waldorf 
Hotel,  the  ceiling  containing  three  large 
panels  representing  Music  and  the  Dance 
was  painted  by  him,  and  not  as  is  stated  in 
the  list  under  the  name  of  Mr.  Armstrong. 
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A   Street  in  the  Poor  Quarter,   Showing  the  Effect  of  Lack  of   Repairs  for  a  Century. 


SANTIAGO    SINCE    THE    SURRENDER 

BY    MAJOR-GENERAL    LEONARD    WOOD 

Military  Governor  of  Santiago 

[ULY  2o,  1898,  I  received  population   of    50,000,  15.000  were  sick, 

an   order    to   report    to  In  addition  to  the  inhabitants,  we  had  in 

Major-General    Shatter,  the  city  2,000  sick  Spanish  soldiers  and  as 

U.  S.  V.,  at  the  palace  in  many  more  in  camps  just  outside.      Our 

Santiago  de  Cuba.      On  own  army  was  encamped  about   the  city, 

reporting   I  was  informed  and  had  5,000  sick.     The  inhabitants  had 

that  I  had  been  detailed  to  take  command  just  returned  from  the  horrible  pilgrimage 

of  the  city,  to  maintain  order,  feed  the  to  Caney,  where  18,000  people,  represent- 

poor,  and  do  everything  possible  to  facili-  ing  every  class,  had  been  herded  in  tents. 

tate  the  prompt  re-establishment  of  busi-  buildings,  brush  shelters,  and  in  little  en- 

ness.  closures  made  of  bed-sheets,  old  pieces  oi 

At  this  time  it  was  estimated  that  of  the  canvas,  palm-boughs — in  fact,  anything  to 
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protect  the  women  from  public  gaze  and 
to  keep  out  the  sun  ;  as  for  the  rain  it 
poured  through  on  an  average  twice  a 
day,  increasing  greatly 
the  misery  of  the  situa- 
tion. In  the  streets  were 
piled  decomposing  heaps 
of  refuse  of  all  kinds,  and 
with  these  surroundings, 
half  buried  in  pestilential 
filth,  the  wretched  peo- 
ple had  spent  long  days 
of  suffering.  The  food 
at  Caney  had  been  chief- 
ly composed  of  green 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
the  drinking  -  water  had 
been  taken  from  a  stream 
thoroughly  polluted. 
Many  of  the  very  aged 
and  very  young  died, 
and  those  who  survived 
dragged  themselves  back 
to  Santiago  more  dead 
than  alive,  bearing  in  their  bodies  the 
germs  of  disease  soon  to  terminate  their 
lives.  All  along  the  road  between  Caney 
and  Santiago  limp  forms  were  stretched 
under  the  shade  of  friendly  trees  and 
bushes,  some  of  them  dead,  and  some  of 
them  with    barely  life   enough   to   move. 


Colonel  Bartlett. 
The  man  who  issued  the  indigent  rations 


About  the  latter  were  their  unhappy  fam- 
ilies and  friends  striving  to  get  them  back 
alive  to  Santiago.  Most  of  those  who 
had  fallen  by  the  road- 
side were  old,  very  old 
men  and  women,  some- 
times little  children. 

Of  the  Spanish  sol- 
diers thousands  were  sick 
from  the  deadly  malaria 
and  exposure  in  the 
trenches  where,  in  com- 
mon with  our  troops, 
they  had  been  drenched 
and  baked  by  turns,  and 
lived  in  the  freshly  up- 
turned earth,  deadly  with 
the  germs  of  malignant 
tropical  malaria.  Idle 
people  of  the  city  were 
exhausted  from  exposure 
and  want  of  food.  Long 
lines  of  wan  ,  vello  w  . 
ghastly  looking  individ- 
uals dragged  themselves  wearily  up  and 
down  the  filthy  streets,  avoiding  the  dead 
animals  and  heaps  of  decomposing  refuse, 
or  sank  wearily  in  some  friendly  shade, 
seeking  to  recover  strength  in  sleep. 
Frightful  odors  poured  out  of  abandoned 
houses,  speaking  more  strongly  than  words 


Sewei   Running  through   Marina  Street. 


One  of  the  Most  Unhealthy  Streets  in  the   Lower  Part  of  Town. 


of  the  dead  within.  The  very  air  seemed 
laden  with  death.  All  about  one  passed 
and  repassed  funerals  all  day  and  all  night. 
Men  could  not  bury  the  dead  fast  enough, 
and  they  were  burned  in  great  heaps  of 
eighty  or  ninety  piled  high  on  gratings  of 
railroad  iron  and  mixed  with  grass  and 
sticks.  Over  all  were  turned  thousands  of 
gallons  of  kerosene  and  the  whole  fright- 
ful heap  reduced  to  ashes.  It  was  the 
only  thing  to  be  done,  for  the  dead  threat- 
ened the  living  and  a  plague  was  at  hand. 
Men  did  not  want  to  work,  yet  work 
had  to  be  done.  At  first  they  were  gath- 
ered up  by  soldiers  in  groups  of  one  hun- 
dred, and  put  to  cleaning  out  the  frightful 
traces  of  death  in  the  deserted  houses. 
Horrible  deadly  work  it  was,  but  at  last  it 
was  finished.    At  the  same  time  numbers  of 


men  were  working  night  and  day  in  the 
streets  removing  the  dead  animals  and 
other  disease-producing  materials.  Others 
were  engaged  in  distributing  food  to  the 
hospitals,  prisons,  asylums,  and  convents 
— in  fact  to  everybody,  for  all  were  starv- 
ing. What  food  there  was.  and  it  was 
considerable,  had  been  kept  under  the 
protection  of  the  Spanish  army  t<>  be  used 
as  rations.  Some  of  the  far-seeing  and 
prudent  had  stored  up  food  and  prepared 
for  the  situation  in  advance,  but  these  were 
few.  All  of  our  army  transportation  was 
engaged  in  getting  to  our  own  men  the 
tents,  medicines,  and  the  thousand  and 
one  other  things  required  by  our  camps, 
and  as  this  had  to  be  done  through  seas 
of  mud  it  was  slow  work.  We  could 
expect  no  help   from  this   source  in   our 
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distribution  of  rations  to  the  destitute 
population,  so  we  seized  all  the  carts  and 
wagons  we  could  rind  in  the  streets, 
rounded  up  drivers  and  laborers  with  the 
aid  of  the  police,  and  worked  them  under 
guard,  willing  or  unwilling,  but  paying  well 
for  what  they  did.  At  first  we  had  to  work 
them  far  into  the  night.  Everything  on 
wheels  in  the  city  was  at  work.  Men  who 
refused  and  held  back  soon  learned  that 
there  were  things  far  more  unpleasant  than 
cheerful  obedience,  and  turned  to  work 
with  as  much  grace  as  they  could  com- 
mand. All  were  paid  a  fair  amount  for 
their  services,  partly  in  money,  partly  in 
rations,  bm  ;ill  worked  :  some  in  removing 
the  waste  refuse  from  the  city,  others  in 
distributing  food.  Much  of  the  refuse  in 
the  streets  was  burned  where  collected, and 
much  \va>  burned  outside  at  points  desig- 
nated .is  crematories.  Everything  was 
put  through  the  flames.  In  the  Spanish 
military  hospital  the  number  of  sick  rap- 
idly  increased.      From    2,000,   when   we 

Came  in,  the  number  soon  ran  up  to  ,vIO° 
m    hospital,    besides    many    more   in    their 
camps.      Most  of  the  sick  wen-  suffering 
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from  malaria,  but  among  them  were  some 
cases  of  yellow  fever.      Poor  devils,  they 

all  looked  as  though  hope  had  Med.  and.  as 
they  stood  in  groups  along  the  water-front, 
eagerly  watching  the  entrance  to  the  har- 
bor, it  required  very  little  imagination  to 
see  that  their  thoughts  were  of  another 
country  across  the  sea,  and  that  the  days 
of  waiting  for  the  transports  were  long 
days  for  them. 

Among  our  own  men  a  disease  had 
developed  which  the  best  experts  declared 
to  be  yellow  fever  of  a  mild  type,  but 
sure  to  be  followed  by  a  severe  form.  Bri- 
gades could  hardly  muster  enough  men 
for  guard  duty,  and,  although  quarter- 
masters, teamsters,  packers,  and  soldiers 
were  working  their  hearts  out  ami  them- 
selves into  the  grave  to  get  rations  out  to 
the  troops,  it  was  difficult  to  do  it.  The 
fresh  beet  was  landed  as  a  rule  in  good 
condition,  but  the  rain  and  sun  made  sad 
w « irk  « »f  it  in  the  long  hours  required  to  haul 
it  out  to  camp.  Such  wasthe  general  situa- 
tion, and  over  US  all  like  a  cloud  hung  the 
dreaded  vcllow  fever.  When  would  it 
catch  us?     Like  a  ghost  it  stalked  among 
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the  men  and  through  the  town,  visible,  but 
as  yet  hardly  tangible.  No  wonder  men's 
spirits  were  low  and  that  old  men  died.  Life 
was  to  them  worse  than  death.  Men  and 
women  were  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  life; 
all  else  passed  for  naught.  Orders  were 
issued  making  it  a  crime  to  conceal  the 
presence  of  contagious  disease  or  to  fail 
to  report  a  death  promptly.  Every  nerve 
was  strained  to  clean  the  city  streets,  yards, 
vaults  and  all  infected  places.  All  who 
could  work  were  compelled  to  do  so. 
Food  was  issued  to  all  the  institutions,  and 
stations  were  established  in  every  ward, 
where  food  was  issued  from  7  a.m..  to  4 
p.m.  Doctors  were  assigned  to  each  ward 
to  make  house-to-house  visits,  leaving  or- 
ders for  food  and  giving  such  medicines 
as  were  at  hand.  Meat  was  furnished  the 
diet  kitchen  established  by  Mr.  Michael- 


sen,  German  Vice-Consul,  which  fed 
5,000  per  day,  and  rations  were  issued 
to  from  18,000  to  20,000  people.  One 
day  the  issue  ran  up  to  51,000,  though  the 
average  was  about  18,000.  Every  effort 
was  made  to  improve  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  people  who  were  perishing 
from  anaemia  and  fevers,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  capable  of  resisting  the  after- 
effects of  the  starvation  period.  Hospitals 
were  established  on  the  water-front  in  the 
Cuban  Boat  Club  and  in  every  suitable 
building. 

A  yellow  fever  hospital  was  established 
on  an  island  in  the  harbor.  A  small  de- 
tention hospital  for  suspected  cases  was 
established  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 
All  cases  of  yellow  fever  were  taken  from 
there  to  the  island  hospital  in  a  small 
launch,  without  any  unnecessary  delay  or 


General  Wood. 

Main  Entrance  to  the  Palace. 


Macadam  Street  on  Water   Front  and  a   Portion  of  the  New   Sanitary   Department. 

Showing  wagons  of  Cuban  make  which  were  in  use  at  first. 


exposure.  Our  troops  garrisoning  the  city- 
were  placed  in  the  best  possible  camp  in 
the  suburbs,  and  the  closest  watch  kept  on 
the  situation.  Soon  the  death-rate  began 
to  drop,  and  with  the  improvement  in  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  city  came  im- 
provement in  the  health  and  spirits  of  all 
classes  of  people.  Water  was  very  scarce. 
In  fact  it  was  the  most  needed  article  in 
Santiago,  and  during  all  of  the  sickly  sea- 
son we  were  much  hampered  for  want  of 
it.  We  had  no  end  of  work  in  getting  the 
old  broken-down  system  of  water-supply, 
built  in  [839,  in  anything  like  working 
order.  Thousands  of  leaks  existed  which 
had  to  be  constantly  patched  up,  and  fre- 
quently the  main  was  injured  by  disorder- 
ly bands  outside  of  the  city.  In  fact,  life 
was  onegreal  struggle  to  get  even  with  the 
situatii  m.  ( Gradually  the  water  system  was 
put  in  such  condition  that  the  regular  sup- 
ply could  be  counted  on.  and  by  dividing 
the  city  into  sections  and  turning  the  full 
(low  into  one  section  at  a  time  for  a  cer 
tain  number  of  hours  we  managed  to  sup 
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ply  every  one  with  the  water  absolutely 
necessary.  The  old  system  of  easterns 
found  in  all  Spanish  towns  was  of  great 
service,  and  the  water  collected  in  these 
helped  out  the  rather  scanty  supply  from 
the  pipes.  Food  was  scarce  and.  in- 
credible as  it  may  seem,  many  of  the 
merchants  were  profiting  by  the  situation 
and  holding  up  prices  far  above  what 
was  necessary,  thus  forcing  the  starving  to 
purchase  at  exorbitant  figures.  As  soon 
as  their  position  was  appreciated  orders 
were  issued  regulating  the  price  of  food- 
stuffs. This  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
importance,  for  in  the  city  where  we  were 
issuing  food  there  wasenoughto  eat.  ami, 
could  it  have  been  purchased  at  a  fair 
valuation,  much  needless  suffering  and 
many  lives  would  have  been  saved.  Meat 
was  in  great  demand  and  much  needed, 
as  the  people  had  been  living  upon  vege- 
tables and  fruits,  ami  had  become  weak 
and  anaemic.  The  physical  improvement 
in  the  appearance  of  the  people  was  very 
noticeable   shortly   after  the    reduction  in 
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the  price  of  food-stuffs,  and  the  complete     sented,  and  the  issue  force  worked  from 
reorganization    of    our  relief  stations   for     early  in  the  morning  until  after  dark,  issu- 


the  distribution  of  food 
and  medicines.  A 
more  cheerful  spirit 
came  over  them;  work- 
men worked  better  and 
were  more  cheerful  at 
their  work;  women  and 
children  were  seen  in 
the  "  plazas,"  showing 
improvement  in  health 
and  spirits.  When  we 
first  opened  the  ration 
stations  for  the  distri- 
bution of  food  the 
sights  presented  were, 
indeed,  pathetic.  Long 
struggling  lines  of  hu- 
man beings,  tattered 
and  starving,  some 
barely  able  to  stand, 
others  still  strong,  but 
all  fierce  with  hunger, 
swayed   and    pushed 


Emile  Bacardi  y  Moreau,  First  Cuban  Mayor 
of  Santiago. 


ingand  issuing,  with  no 
time  to  weigh  things  or 
bother  about  the  exact 
amounts  authorized  or 
required.  Women 
spread  out  their  shawls 
or  stripped  off  their 
skirts,  a  n  d  somehow 
managed  to  get  a  place 
in  which  to  store  away, 
in  separate  packag 
the  bacon,  sugar,  hard- 
tack and  rice,  which 
constituted  the  bulk  of 
their  rations.  Outside 
these  stations  the  sol- 
diers, with  their  rifles 
without  bayonets  and 
used  only  as  bars,  strove 
to  push  the  crowd  back, 
to  keep  order,  and  to 
protect  the  weak.  Af- 
ter the  rations  had  been 


and  fought  fiercely  for  their  places  in  the     issued  the  people  passed  by  the  doctor  on 
line.     All  classes  and  all  ages  were  repre-     the  way  out  to  receive  such   assistance  as 


Cleaning  the  Street  in   Front  of  the  Mayor's  Office. 
Showing-    one    of   the    wagons    Of    American    make    on    the    left. 
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he  could  give.  These  were  strange  and 
very  unusual  sights  for  an  American,  and 
very  unpleasant  ones.  Thousands  of  peo- 
ple dying  with  hunger  and  forgetful  of 
everything  else  present  a  phase  of  human 
character  not  often  seen  on  this  side  of 
the  world. 

The  police   system   was    re-established 
with  native  policemen.   (  Irders  were  given 


fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  services  of 
a  thoroughly  efficient  man  in  Major  Har- 
bour, the  present  head  of  this  department 
in  Santiago.  With  his  assistance,  system- 
atic work  was  at  once  commenced.  The 
medical  officers  in  charge  of  the  different 
wards  reported  in  writing  all  premises 
which  required  cleaning  up — and  they 
were  legion.     In  addition  to  these  reports 
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Majoj    Harbour  and  Assistant   Inspecting  the  Sanitary  Department. 


to  shoot  all  persons  resisting  arrest  or 
found  robbing,  and  every  effort  made  to 
establish  a  linn  respect  for  the  civil  agents 
of  the  law.  To  be  sure,  the  law  at  this  time 
was  practically  military  law,  but  even  that 
1  desired  to  administer  as  much  as  possible 
by  civil  agents  and  not  have  the  uniformed 
troops  of  the  United  States  chasing  petty 
offenders  through  the  streets.  The  troops 
were  there  to  act  when  necessary,  and  at 
times  they  were  called  into  service,  rather 
to  prevent  than  to  quell  disturbances  ;  to 
uphold  the  civil  authority,  nol  tosupplanl  it. 
In  the  meantime  a  regular  sanitary  de- 
partment had  been  organized,  and  I  was 


the  sub-chiefs  of  the  sanitary  department 
were  ordered  to  report  every  house,  yard, 
court,  and  alley  in  their  section  which  in 
their  opinion  needed  action  on  the  part 
of  the  sanitary  department.  Carts  were 
rapidly  built  and  others  bought  in  the 
United  States.  The  prisoners  in  the  jail 
were  put  to  making  brooms  lor  street-clean- 
ing. In  short,  every  effort  was  made  to 
rush  the  work  along.  From  this  beginning 
it  has  gone  on  up  to  the  present  time.  To- 
day the  city  is  (dean,  free  from  odors,  and 
as  healthy  as  any  city  oi  it >  size  in  the 
United  States,  excepting,  perhaps,  for  the 
constant  presence  of  malaria.     Of  course, 


Rolling  Down  a  New  Macadam  Street. 


Rebuilding   the   Military    Road    Between   Santiago  and   El  Caney 
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it  is  old,  tumble-down,  and   in   need   ol    a 

vast  amount  of  repair,  but  the  work  has 
been  started  and,  what  is  more  to  the  point. 
the  people  appreciate  this  fully  and  arc  in- 
terested in  it.  They  have  seen  their  city 
death-rate  fall  steadily  as  the  season  grew 
more  unhealthy,  and  during  the  worst 
month,  September,  they  saw  it  at  a  point 
below  the  normal  for  the  month,  despite 
the  frightful  hardships  of  the  siege  and  its 


gomg  to  their  homes,  in  most  instances  to 
rebuild  them.  Generally  speaking,  good 
order  obtains  everywhere,  and  my  officers 
go  about  all  over  the  province  without  any 
other  escort  than  a  couple  of  mounted 
Cuban  police.  They  are  always  kindly  re- 
ceived and  treated  with  respect.  We  are 
still  sending  food  into  the  interior,  and  also 
medicines.  Roads  are  being  built,  and 
telephone  and  telegraph  lines  constructed. 


Portion  of  the  Plaza  in  Fronl  ol  ili<-  ('Id  Cathedral. 
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prostrating  effects.  American  surgeons,  or 
Cuban  surgeons  in  the  pay  of  our  army, 
were  placed  in  charge  of  the  different  hos- 
pitals, and  rations  and  medicines,  together 
with  Mich  other  supplies  as  we  could  ob- 
tain, were  furnished  them.  In  a  similar 
manner,  all  the  towns  occupied  by  Ameri- 
can troops  wire  brought  under  wholesome 
regulations  as  well  as  those  in  which  there 
were  no  garrison,  and  at  present,  the  sit- 
uation i>  very  favorable.  Of  course  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  destitution  in  the  prov- 
ince, and  the  people  arc  still  very  poor. 

The  Cuban  army  in  this  province  has 
practically  disbanded,  and  the  soldiers  arc 


In  Santiago  the  streets  are  being  paved, a 
modern  water  system  is  under  considera- 
tion, and  large  additions  to  the  present 
water-supply  have  been  made.  The  Barber 
Asphalt  Company  is  starting  in  to  lay  san- 
itary pavements,  and  a  dredging  company 
is  about  to  commence  work  on  the  harbor 
to  carry  out,  into  deep  water,  the  danger- 
ous refuse  which  lines  the  water-front  and 
underlies  the  harbor  and  which,  1  believe, 
is  the  source  of  whatever  yellow  lexer  we 
may  have  in  Santiago. 

The  courts  have  been  thoroughly  organ- 
ized and  are  performing  their  duty  effi- 
ciently and  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the 


View  of  the  Water-front,  with  Sewerage  Flats  in  the  Foreground. 


people  of  the  city  and  province.  Impor- 
tant modifications  in  the  rules  of  civil  and 
criminal  procedure  have  been  recom- 
mended with  a  view  to  insuring  more 
prompt  and  more  certain  administration 
of  justice.  These  suggested  modifications 
meet  the  cordial  approval  of  the  judges, 
of  the  local  lawyers,  and  of  the  intelligent 
people  of  the  province.  No  attempt  lias 
been  made  to  effect  any  radical  changes 
in  the  municipal  law  of  the  land,  which 
continues  to  be  administered  by  the  new 
courts  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  peo- 
ple. Many  schools  have  been  established 
in  all  towns  with  income  enough  to  support 
them  as  well  as  many  in  the  smaller  and 
poorer  towns  which  have  received  direct 
assistance  from  the  public  revenues.  Some 
thirty  kindergartens  for  children  under 
seven  years  of  age  have  just  been  estab- 
lished in  the  city.  The  people  are  espe- 
cially desirous  to  have  a  normal  school  for 
boys  established  here,  and  one  for  girls, 
for  the  purpose  of  properly  educating  na- 
tives lor  the  duties  of  teachers.  A  general 
scheme  for  public  education  has  been 
formulated  which  will  harmonize  the  in- 
struction throughout  the  province. 

Since  ( )ctober  of  last  year  the  province 
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has  been  practically  self-supporting,  and  in 
addition  to  paying  all  the  expenses  for  the 
improvements  already  mentioned  it  has 
been  able  to  accumulate  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  dollars  for  sanitary  work  in 
the  city  and  harbor.  1  find  the  Cubans 
willing  to  work,  in  fact  anxious  to  do  so, 
and  ever  since  they  have  realized  that  they 
would  all  receive  a  regular  salary  for  the 
work  which  they  performed  there  have 
been  many  more  workers  than  we  have 
had  work  for. 

The  adaptability  of  our  younger  officers 
for  this  new  work  has  been  well  exempli- 
fied by  my  aides.  First  Lieutenant  E.  C. 
Brooks,  Sixth  Cavalry,  and  Second  Lieu- 
tenant Matthew  1-'..  Hanna,  Second  Cav- 
alry, who  have  done  most  valuable  work 
in  all  departments,  and.  what  is  best  of  all, 
have  done  it  to  the  complete  satisfaction 
of  the  people  with  whom  they  have  come 
in  contact.  I  have  also  been  very  fortu- 
nate in  having  with  me  Captains  Mendoza 
and  \Icstic.  Cuban  gentlemen  of  broad 
intelligence. 

As  an  example  of  some  (A  the  sanitary 
problems  which  have  constantly  confront- 
ed tis  in  this  province,  I  would  cite  the 
condition  of  the    district  of   Holguin  after 
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the  evacuation  by  the  Spaniards  in  No- 
vember. Three  thousand  cases  of  the 
most  horrible  type  of  small-pox  were  left 
scattered  through  the  city  and  the  vil- 
lages immediately  adjacent.  Thousands 
had  died,  and  the  streets  were  filled  with 
filth,  dead  animals,  and  wrecked  furniture. 
Refuse  of  all  sorts  had  been  thrown  into 
the  wells,  and,  in  fact,  the  condition  which 
confronted  us  in  Holguin  was  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulty,  requiring  immediate  and 
most  vigorous  action.  The  district  was 
put  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Dun- 
can N.  Hood,  with  instructions  to  estab- 
lish a  rigid  military  quarantine  and  to  im- 
mediately isolate  all  cases,  establishing  the 
necessary  hospitals  to  render  such  isola- 
tion possible.  He  had  the  assistance  of  a 
large  corps  of  doctors  and  entire  discre- 
tion as  to  the  methods  of  procedure.  His 
work  has  been  wonderfully  successful,  and 
with  the  intelligent  and  energetic  co-opera- 


tion of  Dr.  Woodson  of  the  army,  assist- 
ed by  many  Cuban  physicians,  he  was  able 
to  check  the  epidemic  in  less  than  a  month. 
In  two  months  the  number  of  cases  had 
been  reduced  to  less  than  1,200.  All  of 
the  patients  were  in  carefully  isolated  camps 
under  medical  supervision.  Theentire  city 
of  Holguin  had  to  be  cleaned  and  scraped 
from  end  to  end.  Thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  loads  of  infectious  material  had  to 
be  removed,  house  after  house  disinfected, 
and,  in  fact,  the  volume  of  work  was  simply 
enormous  ;  but  it  was  accomplished  quick- 
ly and  effectively,  and  to-day  the  people 
are  once  more  going  back  to  their  homes 
and  business  is  resuming  its  normal  con- 
dition. This  is  only  an  instance  of  what 
has  been  done  and  of  what  must  be 
done  in  other  provinces,  if  we  are  to  make 
Cuba  what  it  may  be  made,  a  compar- 
atively healthy  and  attractive  country  to 
live  in. 


General  Wood  and  Other  Officials  at  the  Review  of  the  Street  Cleaning  Department  on  the 

Alameda. 
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TO  CELESTINE  IN  BRAVE  ARRAY 

By    E.    S.    Martin 

Shielded  and  hid  by  such  a  panoply; 
Garbed  for  defence;  feathered  to  fortify 

And    add    to   stature; 
(  )h,   bul   it   seems  a   far,   far  cry 
From    thee   to    nature  ! 


Bless  iliv  capitulating  eyes,  whose  ray 

Out    of   tlii>    fort    of   raiment   finds  a   way 

To  prove  thee  human, 
By  signals  sure,  thai   to  my  signal  say, 

This   is   a    woman  ! 


THE    SHIP    OF    STARS 


By  A.   T.   Quiller-Couch 

(Q.) 


VI 


A    COCK-FIGHT 

FOOTPATH  led  Taffy 
past  the  church,  and  out  at 
length  upon  a  high  road,  in 
face  of  two  tall  granite  pil- 
lars with  an  iron  gate  be- 
tween. The  gate  was  sur- 
mounted with  a  big  iron  lantern,  and  the 
lantern  with  a  crest — two  snakes' heads  in- 
tertwined. The  gate  was  shut,  but  the  fence 
had  been  broken  down  on  either  side,  and 
the  gap,  through  which  Taffy  passed,  was 
scored  with  wheel-ruts.  He  followed  these 
down  an  ill-kept  road  bordered  with  furze 
whins,  tamarisks,  and  clumps  of  bannel 
broom.  By  and  by  he  came  to  a  ragged 
plantation  of  stone  pines,  backed  by  a 
hedge  of  rhododendrons,  behind  which  the 
hounds  were  baying  in  their  kennels.  It 
put  him  in  mind  of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress." He  heard  the  stable  clock  strike 
three,  and  caught  a  glimpse,  over  the  shrub- 
beries, of  its  cupola  and  gilt  weathercock. 
And  then  a  turn  of  the  road  brought  him 
under  the  gloomy  northern  face  of  the 
house,  with  its  broad  carriage  sweep  and 
sunless  portico.  Half  the  windows  on 
this  side  had  been  blocked  up  and  painted 
black,  with  white  streaks  down  and  across 
to  represent  frame-work. 

He  pulled  at  an  iron  bell-chain  which 
dangled  by  the  great  door.  The  bell 
clanged  far  within  and  a  dozen  dogs  took 
up  the  note,  yelping  in  full  peal.  He  heard 
footsteps  coming ;  the  door  was  opened, 
and  the  dogs  poured  out  upon  him — 
spaniels,  terriers,  lurchers,  greyhounds,  and 
a  big  Gordon  setter — barking  at  him,  leap- 
ing against  him,  sniffing  his  calves.  Taffy 
kept  them  at  bay  as  best  he  could  and 
waved  his  letter  at  a  wall-eyed  man  in  a 
dirty  yellow  waistcoat,  who  looked  down 
from  the  door-step  but  did  not  offer  to 
call  them  off. 
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•'  Any  answer  ?  "  asked  the  wall-eyed 
man. 

Taffy  could  not  say.  The  man  took 
the  letter  and  went  to  inquire,  leaving  him 
alone  with  the  dogs. 

It  seemed  an  age  before  he  reappeared, 
having  in  the  interval  slipped  a  dirty  liv- 
ery coat  over  his  yellow  waistcoat.  "  The 
Squire  says  you're  to  come  in."  Taffy 
and  the  dogs  poured  together  into  a  high, 
stone-flagged  hall ;  then  through  a  larger 
hall  and  a  long  dark  corridor.  The  foot- 
man's coat,  for  want  of  a  loop,  had  been 
hitched  on  a  peg  by  its  collar,  and  stuck 
out  behind  his  neck  in  the  most  ludicrous 
manner  ;  but  he  shuffled  ahead  so  fast 
that  Taffy,  tripping  and  stumbling  among 
the  dogs,  had  barely  time  to  observe  this 
before  a  door  was  flung  open,  and  he 
stood  blinking  in  a  large  room  full  of 
sunlight. 

"  Hallo  !  Here's  the  parson's  bantam  !  " 

The  room  had  four  high,  bare  windows 
through  which  the  afternoon  sunshine 
streamed  on  the  carpet.  The  carpet  had 
a  pattern  of  pink  peonies  on  a  delicate 
buff  ground,  and  was  shamefully  dirty. 
And  the  apartment,  with  its  white  paint 
and  gilding  and  Italian  sketches  in  water- 
color  and  statuettes  under  glass,  might 
have  been  a  lady's  drawing-room.  But 
paint  and  gilding  were  tarnished  ;  the 
chintz  chair-covers  soiled  and  torn  ;  the 
pictures  hung  askew;  and  a  smell  of  dog 
filled  the  air. 

Squire  Moyle  sat  huddled  in  a  deep 
chair,  beside  the  lire  -  place,  facing  the 
mil  Idle  of  the  room,  where  a  handsome, 
high-complexioned  gentleman,  somewhat 
past  middle  age.  lounged  on  a  settee  and 
dangled  a  gold-mounted  riding  crop.  A 
handsome  boy  knelt  at  the  back  of  the 
settee  and  leaned  over  the  handsome  gen- 
tleman's shoulder.  On  the  floor,  between 
the  two  men.  lay  a  canvas  bag  ;  and  some- 
thing moved  inside  it.  At  the  end  of  the 
room,   by   the   farthest  window,  Honoria 
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knelt  over  a  big  portfolio.     She  wore  the 

v  frock  and  pink  sash  which  Taffy  had 

in   church   that  morning,  and    she 

■  ssed  her  dark  hair  back  from  her  eyes 
i  le  looked  up. 

The  Squire  crumpled  up  the  letter  in 
-  hand. 

••  Put  the  bag  away,"  he  said  to  the 
hands  |    ntleman.     ••  'Tis  Sun,day,    I 

tell  'ee.  and  Parson  will  be  here  in  an  hour. 
This  is  young  six-foot  1  was  telling  about." 
I  le  turned  to  Taff)  . 

••  1  and   shake    hands  with   Sir 

\  yell." 

lid  as  he  was  told.     "  This  is  my 

ge,"  said    Sir  Harry  ;   and  Taffy 

shook  hands  with  him.  too,  and   liked  his 

e. 

••  Put  the  bag  away,  Harry."  said  the 
Squire. 

••  Just  to  comfort  'ee,  now  !  " 
•  1   tell'  ee  1   won't  look  at  'em." 

Harry  untied  the  neck  of  the  bag, 
and  drew  out  a  smaller  one  ;  untied  this, 
and  out  strutted  a  gamecock. 

The  old  Squire  eyed  it.  "  I  I'm,  he  don't 
seem  flourishing 

••  Don't  abuse  a  bird  that's  come  twelve 
miles  in  a  bag,  on  purpose  to  cheer  you 
up.  He's  a  match  for  anything  you  can 
brin  _ 

•■   ruts,    man,    he's   dull — no   color   nor 
edition.    Get  along  with  'ee ;   I  wouldn' 
.   a  bird  o'  mine  to  break   the   Sabbath 
for  a  wastrel  like  that." 

1 1  trry  drew  out  a  shagreen-covered 

d  opened  it.      Within,  on  a  lining 

pale    blue   velvet,  lay  two   small   sharp 

instrument  of  steel,  very  highly  polished. 

.  felt   it>   point,   replaced  it, 

vn   the  case  on  the  carpet,  and  fell 

ing  with  the  ears  of    the  Gordon 

which   had    i  ome   sniffing  out   of 

te    man,"   said 
''.••  er  a  long   pause   he 
wanting  odds  ?" 
'.ill  do,  -ir  !  [any. 

ind  rang  the  bell. 
fetch   in  the  red  cock," 
. '  d    footman — 
wh<  waiting  in  the  oorri- 

red. 
.    ibout  it  either," 
H  ■   had  i  ome  for- 

ay, and  stood  a'  Taffy's  elbow. 


Sir  Harry  shook  a  linger  at  her  and  laid 
it  on  his  lips.  but  the  old  Squire  did  not 
hear.  He  sat  glum,  pulling  a  whisker  and 
keeping  a  sour  eve  on  the  bird,  which  was 
strutting  about  in  rather  foolish  bewilder- 
ment at  the  pink  peonies  on  the  carpet. 

"  I'm  giving  you  every  chance,"  he 
grumbled  at  length. 

"Oh,  as  for  that,"  Sir  Harry  replied, 
equably,  "  have  it  out  in  the  yard,  if  you 
please,  on  your  own  dunghill." 

"  No.      Indoors  is  bad  enough." 

Jim  appeared  just  then,  and  turned  out 
to  be  Taffy's  old  enemy,  the  Whip,  bear- 
ing the  Squire's  game-cock  in  a  basket. 
He  took  it  out  ;  a  very  handsome  bird, 
with  a  hackle  in  which  gold  purple  and  the 
richest  browns  shone  and  were  blended. 

Sir  Harry  had  picked  up  his  bird  and 
was  heeling  it  with  the  long  steel  spurs; 
a  very  delicate  process,  to  judge  by  the 
time  occupied  and  the  pucker  on  his  good- 
tempered  brow. 

"  Ready  ?  "   he  asked  at  length. 

Jim,  who  had  been  heeling  the  Squire's 
bird,  nodded,  and  the  pair  were  set  down. 
They  ruffled  and  flew  at  each  other  with- 
out an  instant's  hesitation.  The  visitor, 
which  five  minutes  before  had  been  star- 
ing at  the  carpet  so  foolishly,  was  prompt 
enough  now.  For  a  moment  they  paused, 
beak  to  beak,  eye  to  eye,  furious,  with 
necks  outstretched  and  hackles  stiff  with 
the  rage  of  battle.  Then  they  began  to 
rise  and  fall  like  two  feathers  tossing  in 
the  air,  very  quietly.  But  for  the  soft  whir 
of  wings  there  was  no  sound  in  the  room. 
Taff\'  could  scarcely  believe  they  were 
fighting  in  earnest.  For  a  moment  they 
seemed  to  touch — to  touch  and  no  more, 
and  for  a  moment  only — but  in  that 
moment  the  stroke  was  given.  The  home 
champion  fluttered  down,  stood  on  his 
legs  for  a  moment,  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened, then  toppled  over  and  lay  twitch- 
ing, as  his  conqueror  strutted  over  him 
and  lifted  his  throat  to  crow. 

Squire  Moyle  rose,  clutching  the  cor- 
ner of  his  (hair.  His  mouth  opened  and 
shut,  but  no  words  came.  Sir  Harry 
caught  tip  his  bird,  whipped  off  his  spurs, 
and  thrust  him  back  into  the  bag.  The 
old  man  dropped  ba<  k,  letting  his  chin 
sink  on  his  high  stock-collar. 

"It  serves  me  right.  Who  shall  deliver 
me  from  the  wrath  to  come  ?  " 
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Oh  !  as  for  that- 


-"  Sir  Harry  fin- 
ished tying  the  neck  of  the  bag,  and  lazily 
fell  to  fingering  the  setter's  ear. 

The  old  man  was  muttering  to  himself. 
Taffy  looked  at  the  dead  bird,  then  at 
Honoria.  She  was  gazing  at  it  too,  with 
untroubled  eyes. 

"  But  I  willbz  saved  !  I  tell  you,  Harry, 
I  will!  Take  those  birds  away.  Honoria, 
hand  me  my  Bible.  It's  all  here/'  —  he 
tapped  the  heavy  book —  "miracles, 
redemption,  justification  by  faith — I  will 

have  faith.     I  will  believe,  every  d d 

word  of  it  !  " 

Sir  Harry  broke  in  with  a  peal  of  laugh- 
ter. Taffy  had  never  heard  a  laugh  so 
musical. 

The  old  man  was  adjusting  his  specta- 
cles; but  he  took  them  off  and  laid  them 
down,  his  hands  shaking  with  rage. 

"  You  came  here  to  taunt  me  " — his 
voice  shook  as  his  hand — "me,  an  old 
man,  with  no  son  to  my  house.  You 
think  there's  no  fight  left  in  us  or  in  the 
parish.  I  tell  you  what  ;  make  that  boy 
of  yours  strip  and  stand  up,  and  I'll  back 
the  Parson's  youngster  for  doubles  or 
quits.  Off  with  your  coat,  my  son,  and 
stand  up  to  him  !  " 

Taffy  turned  round  in  a  daze.  He  did 
not  understand.  His  eyes  met  Honoria's, 
and  they  were  fastened  on  him  curiously. 
He  was  white  in  the  face  ;  the  sight  of  the 
murdered  game-cock  had  sickened  him. 

"  He  doesn't  look  flourishing."  Sir 
Harry  mimicked  the  Squire's  recent 
manner. 

Taffy  turned  with  the  look  of  a  hunted 
animal.  He  did  not  want  to  fight.  He 
hated  this  house  and  its  inhabitants.  The 
other  boy  was  stripping  off  his  jacket  with 
a  good-humored  smile. 

"  I  —  I    don't   want "     Taffy  began 

fumbling  with   a  button.       "  Please " 

"Off  with  your  coat,  boy  !  You  were 
game  enough  t'other  day.  If  you  lick 
en,  I'll  put  a  new  roof  on  your  father's 
church." 

Taffy  was  Still  fumbling  with  his  jacket 
button    when    a     bell    sounded,    clanging 
through  the  house. 

•■  The  Parson  !  " 

Squire  Moyle  clutched  at  his  bible  like 
a  child  who  has  been  (  aught  playing  in 
school.     Sir  Harry  stepped  to  the  window 

and  Hung  up  the  sash.      "Out  you  tumble, 


youngsters — you  too,  Miss,  if  you  like. 
Pick  up  your  coat,  George — cut  and  run 
to  the  stables  ;  I'll  be  round  in  a  minute 
— quick,  out  you  go  !  " 

The  children  scrambled  over  the  sill  and 
dropped  on  to  the  stone  terrace.  As  his 
father  closed  the  sash  behind  him,  George 
Vyell  laughed  out.  Then  Taffy  began  to 
laugh  ;  he  laughed  all  the  way  as  they 
ran.  When  they  reached  the  stables  he 
was  swaying  with  laughter.  There  was  a 
hepping-stock  by  the  stable-wall,  and  he 
flung  himself  on  to  the  slate  steps.  He 
could  not  stop  laughing.  The  two  others 
stared  at  him.  They  thought  he  had  gone 
mad. 

"Here  comes  Dad!"  cried  Cxeorge 
Vyell. 

This  sobered  Taffy.  He  sat  up  and 
brushed  his  eyes.  Sir  Harry  whistled  for 
Jim,  and  told  him  to  saddle  the  horses. 

George  and  Honoria  stood  by  the 
stable-door  and  watched  the  saddling. 
The  horses  were  led  out  ;  Sir  Harry's,  a 
tall  gray,  George's,  a  roan  cob. 

"  Look,  here  !"  Sir  Harry  said  to  Jim  ; 
"  you  take  my  bird,  and  comfort  your 
master  with  him.  I  don't  want  him  any 
more." 

The  two  rode  out  of  the  yard  and  away 
up  the  avenue.  Honoria  planted  herself 
in  front  of  Taffy. 

'k  Would  you  have  fought  just  now?" 
she  asked. 

"  I — I  don't  know.  That's  my  father 
calling." 

"  But,  would  you  have  fought?  " 

"  I  must  go  to  him."  He  would  not 
look  her  in  the  face. 

"Tell  me." 

"  Don't  bother!   I  don't  know." 

He  ran  out  of  the  yard. 


VII 
GEORGE 

jT  appeared   i  h  a  t    I  Lonoria 

and   Taffy  were   to   do   les- 
sons together,  and  Mr.  Ray 
tnond  was  to  teach  them. 
This  had  been  the  meaning 
of  his  visit  to  Tred  in  n  is 

House.      They  began  the  very  next  daw  in 
the  library  at   Tivdmnis      a   deserted  room 
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carpeted  with  badgers'  skins,  and  lined 
with  undusted  hooks— works  on  farriery, 
veterinary  surgery,  and  sporting  subjects, 
Long  rows  of  the  Annual  Register^  the 
Arminian  Magazine. 

Taffy  began  by  counting  the  badgers' 
skins.  There  were  eighteen,  and  the  moths 
had  got  into  them,  so  that  the  draught 
under  the  door  puffed  little  drifts  of  hair 
over  thepolished  hoards.  Then  he  settled 
down  to  the  first  Latin  declension — Mtisa, 
a  muse  :  vocative.  A///sa,  O  mtise  !  :  geni- 
tive. J///.V./'.  of  a  muse.  Honoria  began 
upon  the  A  B  C. 

Mr.  Raymond  brought  a  pile  of  his  own 
hooks,  and  worked  at  them,  scribbling 
notes  in  the  margin  or  on  long  slips  of 
paper,  while  the  children  learnt.  A  ser- 
vant came  in  with  a  message  from  Squire 
Moyle,  and  he  left  them  for  awhile. 

,k  I  call  this  nonsense,"  said  Honoria. 
"  How  am  I  to  get  these  silly  letters  into 
my  head?  " 

Taffy  was  glad  of  the  chance  to  show 
off.  "  (  Hi.  that's  easy.  You  make  up  a 
tale  about  them.  See  here.  A  is  the  end 
of  a  house;  it's  just  like  one  with  a  beam 
across.  B  is  a  cat  with  his  tail  curled 
tinder  him — watch  me  drawing  it.  ('  is 
an  old  woman,  stooping;  and  I)  is  an- 
other cat,  only  his  back  is  more  rounded. 
Once  upon  a  time,  there  lived  in  a  cottage 
an  old  woman  who  went  about  with  two 
cats,  one  on  each  side  of  her — that's  how 
you  go  on." 

"  But  I  can't  go  on.  You  must  do  it 
for  me." 

'•  Well,  each  of  these  cats  had  a  comb, 
and  was  combed  every  Saturday  night. 
One  was  a  good  cat,  and  kept  his  comb 
properly  -  like  E,  you  see.  But  the  other 
had  broken  a  tooth  out  of  his — that's 
F      -" 

"  1  expect  he  was  a  fulmart,"  said 
1  lonoria. 

Taffy  agreed.      He  didn't  know  what  a 
fulmart  was,  but  he  was  not  going  to  con 
fess  it.     So    he  went    on    hurriedly,    and 
Honoria    thought    him   a     wonder.      They 
came  to  W. 

"So  they  gol  mto  a  ship  (I'll  show 
you  how  to  make  one  out  of  paper,  ex- 
actly like  W  ).  and  sailed  up  into  the  sky, 
for  the  ship  was  a  Ship  of  Stars  you  make 
\'s  for  stars  ;  but  that's  a  witch-ship  .  so 
it    stuck    fast    in    Y,    which    is   a  cleft    ash- 


stick,  and  then  came  a  stroke  of  lightning, 
Z,  and  burnt  them  all  up  !  "  He  stopped, 
out  of  breath. 

"  I  don't  understand  the  ending  at  all," 
said  Honoria.    "  What  is  a  Ship  of  Stars?  " 

"  Haven't  you  ever  seen  one?  " 

"  No." 

"I  have.    There's  a  story  about  it " 

"  Tell  me  about  it  ?  " 

"  I'll  tell  you  lots  of  stories  afterwards; 
about  the  Frog-king  and  Aladdin  and 
Man  Friday  and  The  Girl  who  trod  on  a 
Loaf." 

•'  And  the  Ship  of  Stars?  " 

"  N — no."  Taffy  felt  himself  blushing. 
"  That's  one  of  the  stories  that  won't 
come — and  they're  the  loveliest  of  all,"  he 
added,  in  a  burst  of  confidence. 

Honoria  thought  for  a  moment,  but  did 
not  understand  in  the  least.  All  she  said 
was,  "  What  funny  words  you  use  !  "  She 
went  back  to  her  alphabet — A,  house  ;  1!, 
cat.      It  came  more  easily  now. 

After  lessons  she  made  him  tell  her  a 
story  ;  and  Taffy,  who  wished  to  be  amus- 
ing, told  her  about  the  "  Valiant  Tailor 
who  killed  Seven  at  a  Blow."  To  his  dis- 
gust, it  scarcely  made  her  smile.  But  after 
this,  she  was  always  asking  for  stories,  and 
always  listened  solemnly,  with  her  dark 
eyes  fixed  on  his  face.  She  never  seemed 
to  admire  him  at  all  for  his  gift,  but 
treated  it  with  a  kind  of  indulgent  wonder, 
as  if  he  were  some  queer  animal  with  un- 
common tricks.  This  dashed  Taffy  a  bit, 
for  he  liked  to  be  thought  a  fine  fellow. 
But  he  went  on  telling  his  stories,  and 
sometimes  invented  new  ones  for  her. 
George  Yyell  was  much  more  apprecia- 
tive. Sir  Harry  had  heard  of  the  lessons, 
and  wrote  to  beg  that  his  son  might  join 
the  class.  So  ( leorge  rode  over  three  times 
a  week  to  learn  Latin,  which  he  did  with 
uncommon  slowness  But  he  thought 
Taffy's  stories  stunning,  and  admired  him 
without  a  shade  of  envy.  The  two  boys 
liked  each  other  ;  ami  when  they  were 
alone  Taffy  stood  an  inch  or  two  higher  in 
self-conceit  than  when  Honoria  happened 
to  be  by.  But  he  took  more  pains  with 
his  stories  if  she  was  listening.  As  for  her 
lessons,  Honoria  got  through  them  by 
honest  plodding.  She  never  quite  saw  the 
use  of  them,  but  she  liked  Mr.  Raymond. 
She  learnt  more  steadily  than  either  of  the 
boys. 
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One  day  George  rode  over  with  two 
pairs  of  boxing-gloves  dangling  from  his 
saddle.  After  lessons  he  and  Taffy  had 
a  try  with  them,  in  a  clearing  behind  the 
shrubberies  where  the  gardener  had  heaped 
his  sweepings  of  dry  leaves  to  rot  down 
for  manure. 

"  But,  look  here,"  said  George,  after 
the  first  round;  "  you'll  never  learn  if  you 
hit  so  wild  as  that.  You  must  keep  your 
head  up,  and  watch  my  eyes  and  feint." 

Taffy  couldn't  help  it.  As  soon  as  ever 
he  struck  out,  he  forgot  that  it  was  not 
real  fighting.  And  he  felt  ashamed  to  look 
George  straight  in  the  face,  for  his  own 
eyes  were  full  of  tears  of  excitement.  At 
the  end  of  the  bout,  when  George  said, 
"  Now  we  must  shake  hands  ;  it's  the 
proper  thing  to  do,"  he  looked  bewildered 
for  a  moment.  It  made  George  laugh  in 
his  easy  way,  and  then  Taffy  laughed  too. 

After  this  they  had  a  bout  almost  every 
day  ;  and  he  was  soon  able  to  hold  his 
own  and  treat  it  as  sport.  But  somehow 
he  always  felt  a  passion  behind  it,  whisper- 
ing to  him  to  put  some  nastiness  into  his 
blows,  especially  when  Honoria  came  to 
look  on.  And  yet  he  liked  George  far 
better  than  he  liked  Honoria.  Indeed  he 
adored  George,  and  the  Monday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Friday  mornings  when  George 
appeared  were  the  bright  spots  in  his  week. 
Lessons  were  over  at  twelve  o'clock  ;  by 
one  o'clock  Taffy  had  to  be  home  for 
dinner.  Loneliness  filled  the  afternoons, 
but  the  child  peopled  them  with  extrava- 
gant fancies.  He  and  George  were  cru- 
saders sworn  to  defend  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, and  bound  by  an  oath  of  brotherhood, 
though  George  was  a  Red  Cross  Knight 
and  he  a  plain  squire  ;  and  after  the  most 
surprising  adventures  Taffy  received  the 
barbed  and  poisoned  arrow  intended  for 
his  master,  and  died  most  impressively, 
with  George  and  Honoria,  and  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion,  and  most  of  the  characters 
from  "  Ivanhoe,"  sobbing  round  his  bed. 
There  was  a  Blondel  variant  too,  with 
George  imprisoned  in  a  high  tower  ;  and 
a  monstrous  conglomerate  tale  in  which 
most  of  the  heroes  of  history  and  romance 
played  second  fiddle  to  George,  whose 
pre-eminence,  though  occasionally  chal- 
lenged by  Achilles,  Sir  Lancelot,  or  the 
Black  Prince,  was  regularly  vindicated  by 
Taffy's  timely  help. 


This  tale,  with  endless  variations,  act- 
ually lasted  him  for  two  good  years.  The 
scene  of  it  never  lay  among  the  towans, 
but  round  about  his  old  home  or  the 
well-remembered  meadow  at  Tewkesbury. 
That  was  his  Plain  of  Troy,  his  Field  of 
Cressy,  his  lists  of  Ashby  de  la  Zouche. 
The  high  road  at  the  back  of  the  tow- 
ans crossed  a  stream,  by  a  ford  and  a 
foot-bridge  ;  and  the  travelling  postman, 
if  he  had  any  letters  for  the  Parsonage, 
would  stop  by  the  foot-bridge  and  blow  a 
horn.  He  little  guessed  what  challenges 
it  sounded  to  the  small  boy  who  came 
running  for  the  post. 

The  postman  came  by,  as  a  rule,  at  two 
o'clock,  or  thereabouts.  One  afternoon 
in  early  spring  Mr.  Raymond  happened 
to  be  starting  for  a  walk  when  the  horn 
was  blown,  and  he  and  Taffy  went  to 
meet  the  post  together.  There  were  three 
or  four  letters,  which  the  Vicar  opened  ; 
and  one  for  Humility,  which  he  put  in  his 
pocket.  In  the  midst  of  his  reading,  he 
looked  up,  smiled  over  his  spectacles,  and 
said  : 

"  Oxford  has  won  the  boat-race." 

Taffy  had  been  deep  in  the  Fifth  .Lmeid 
for  some  weeks,  and  boat-racing  ran  much 
in  his  mind. 

"  Who  is  Oxford  ?  "  he  asked. 

Mr.  Raymond  took  off  his  spectacles 
and  wiped  them.  It  came  on  him  sudden- 
ly that  his  child,  whom  he  loved,  was  shut 
out  from  many  of  his  dearest  thoughts. 

"Oxford  is  a  place,"  he  answered  ;  and 
added,  "  the  most  beautiful  place  in  the 
world." 

"  Shall  I  ever  go  there  ?  "  Taffy  asked. 

Mr,  Raymond  walked  off  without  seem- 
ing to  hear  the  question.  But  that  even- 
ing after  supper  he  told  the  most  wonder- 
ful tales  of  Oxford  while  Taffy  listened 
and  hoped  his  mother  would  forget  his 
bed  -  time ;  and  Humility  listened  too, 
bending  over  her  guipure.  The  love  with 
which  lie  looked  back  to  Oxford  was  the 
second  passion  of  Samuel  Raymond's  life  : 
and  Humility  was  proud  of  it.  not  jealous 
at  all.  He  forgot  all  the  struggle,  all  the 
slights,  all  the  grip  of  poverty.  To  him 
those  years  had  become  an  heroic  age, 
and  men  Homeric  men.  And  so  he  made 
them  appear  to  Taffy,  to  whom  it  was 
wonderful  that  his  father  should  have 
moved  among  such  giants. 
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"  And  shall  I  go  there  too  ?  " 

Humility  glanced  up  quickly,  and  met 
her  husband's  eves. 

"Some  day,  please  God!"  she  said. 
Mr.  Raymond  stared  at  the  embers  of 
wreck-wood  on  the  hearth. 

From  that  night  Oxford  became  the 
main  scene  of  Taffy's  imaginings ;  a  wholly 
fictitious  Oxford,  pieced  together  of  odds 
and  ends  from  picture-books,  and  peopled 
with  all  the  old  heroes.  And  so,  with 
contests  on  the  models  of  the  Fifth 
.  laieid,  the  story  went  forward  gallantly 
for  many  months. 

But  the  afternoons  were  long ;  and  at 
times  the  interminable  sand-hills  and  ever- 
lasting roar  of  the  sea  oppressed  the  child 
with  a  sense  of  loneliness  beyond  words. 
The  rabbits  and  gulls  would  not  make 
friends  with  him,  and  he  ached  for  com- 
panionship. Of  that  ache  was  born  his 
half-crazy  adoration  of  George  Vyell. 
There  were  hours  when  he  lay  in  some 
nook  of  the  towans,  peering  into  the 
ground,  seeing  pictures  in  the  sand — pict- 
ures of  men  and  regiments  and  battles, 
shifting  with  the  restless  drift ;  until,  un- 
able to  bear  it,  he  flung  out  his  hands  to 
efface  them,  and  hid  his  face  in  the  sand, 
sobbing,  "  George  !   George  !  " 

At  night  he  would  creep  out  of  bed  to 
watch  the  light-house  winking  away  in  the 
northeast.  George  lived  somewhere  be- 
yond. And  again  it  would  be  "George! 
George !  " 

And  when  the  happy  mornings  came, 
and  George  with  them,  Taffy  was  as  sin- 
as  a  lover.  So  George  never  guessed. 
It  might  have  surprised  that  very  careless 
young  gentleman,  when  he  looked  up 
from  his  verbs  which  govern  the  dative, 
and  caught  Taffy's  eye,  could  he  have 
seen  himself  in  his  halo  there. 


VI  II 
THE     SQUIRE'S    SOUL 

|\VO  years  passed,  and  a 
third  winter.  The  church 
was  now  well  on  its  wav  to 
restoration.  The  roof  had 
been  repaired,  the  defective 
timbers  removed  and  sound 
ones  inserted,  the  south  wall  strengthened 
with  three  buttresses,  the  foundations  on 


that  side  examined  and  shored  up.  The 
old  Squire  did  not  halt  here.  Furniture 
arrived  for  the  interior ;  a  handsome  altar 
cloth,  a  small  gilt  cross,  a  dozen  hanging 
lamps,  an  oaken  lectern,  cushions,  hymn- 
books,  a  big  new  Bible  with  purple  book- 
markers. He  promised  to  take  out  the 
east  window — which  was  just  a  patch- 
work of  common  glass,  like  a  cucumber 
frame — and  replace  it  with  sound  mul- 
lions  and  stained  glass,  in  memory  of  his 
only  daughter,  Honoria's  mother.  She 
had  run  away  from  Tredinnis  House,  and 
married  a  penniless  captain;  and  Hon- 
oria's surname  was  Callastair,  though  no- 
body uttered  it  in  the  old  man's  hearing. 
Husband  and  wife  had  died  in  India,  of 
cholera,  within  three  years  of  their  mar- 
riage ;  and  the  old  man  had  sent  for  the 
child.  Having  relented  so  far,  he  went 
on  to  do  it  thoroughly,  in  his  own  fashion. 
He  neglected  Honoria;  but  she  might 
have  anything  she  wTanted  for  the  asking. 
It  seemed,  though,  that  she  wanted  very 
little. 

He  allowed  Mr.  Raymond  to  choose  the 
design  for  this  window.  He  only  stipu- 
lated that  the  subject  should  be  Jonah  and 
the  whale.  "There's  no  story  '11  com- 
pare with  it  for  trying  a  man's  faith." 

When  the  window  came  and  was  erected 
he  complained  that  it  left  out  most  of  the 
whale,  of  which  the  jaws  and  one  wicked 
little  red  eye  were  all  that  appeared.  "  It 
looks  half  -  hearted.  Why  didn't  they 
swim  en  all  in  ?  'Tis  neck  or  nothin'  wi' 
that  story;  but  they've  made  it  neck  and 
nothin'.     An'  after  coloring  en  violet  too  !  " 

In  return  the  Vicar  hail  hunted  up 
some  county  histories  and  heraldic  works 
in  the  library  at  Tredinnis,  and  was  now 
busy  re-emblazoning  with  his  own  hand 
the  devices  carved  on  the  Movie  pew. 

Little  by  little,  too,  the  congregation 
had  grown.  The  people  came  shyly  at 
first.  They  mistrusted  the  Established 
Church.  But  they  treated  the  Vicar  with 
politeness  when  he  visited  them.  And  see- 
ing him  so  awkward,  and  how  with  all  his 
book  learning  he  listened  to  their  opinions 
and  blushed  when  he  offered  any  small 
service,  they  grew  to  like  him.  being  shy 
themselves.  They  pitied  him  too.  know- 
ing the  old  Squire  better  than  he  did.  So 
from  Sunday  to  Sunday  Taffy,  pulling  at 
his  rope   in   the   belfry,  counted  the  new- 
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comers,  and  Humility  talked  about  them 
on  the  way  home  and  at  dinner.  They 
were  fisher  folk  for  the  most  part  ;  the 
men  in  blue  guernseys  and  corduroy  trou- 
sers, and  some  with  curled  black  beards 
and  rings  in  their  ears  ;  the  women,  in 
gayer  colors  than  you  see  in  an  up-coun- 
try church ;   a  southern-seeming  race,  with 

southern -sounding  names Santo,  Jose, 

Hugo,  Bennet,  Cara.  They  belonged — 
so  Mr.  Raymond  often  told  himself — to 
the  class  from  which  Christ  called  His 
Apostles.  Sometimes,  scanning  an  olive- 
colored  face,  he  would  be  minded  of  the 
Sea  of  Gennesareth ;  and,  a  minute  later, 
the  sight  of  the  gray  coast-line  with  its 
whirled  spray  would  chill  the  fancy. 

The  congregation  always  lingered  out- 
side the  porch  after  service  ;  and  then 
one  would  say  to  another  :  "  Wall,  there's 
more  in  the  man  than  you'd  think.  See 
you  up  to  meetin'  this  evenin',  I  s'pose  ? 
So  long  !  " 

But  having  come  once,  they  came  again. 
And  the  family  at  the  Parsonage  were  full 
of  hope,  though  Taffy  longed  sometimes 
for  a  play-fellow,  and  sometimes  for  he 
knew  not  what,  and  Humility  bent  over 
her  lace-pillow  and  thought  of  green  lanes 
and  of  Beer  Village  and  women  at  work 
by  sunshiny  doorways  ;  and  wondered  if 
their  faces  had  changed. 


O,  that  I  were  where  I  would  be ! 

Then  would  I  be  where  I  am  not  ; 
But  where  I  am,  there  I  must  be, 

And  where  I  would  be,  I  cannot. 


She  never  told  a  soul  of  her  home 
thoughts.  Her  husband  never  guessed 
them.  But  Taffy  (without  knowing  why), 
whenever  this  verse  from  his  old  play- 
book  came  into  his  head,  connected  it 
with  his  mother. 

But  the  old  Squire  was  getting  im- 
patient. He  took  quite  a  feudal  view  of 
the  saving  of  his  soul,  and  would  have 
dragged  the  whole  parish  to  church  by 
main  force,  had  it  been  possible. 

Late  one  afternoon,  Taffy  was  lying  in 
one  of  his  favorite  nooks  in  the  lee  of  the 
towans,  when  he  heard  voices  and  looked. 
And  there  sat  the  old  gentleman  looking 
down  on  him  from  horseback,  with  Bill 
Udy  at  his  side.  The  Squire  was  in  hunt- 
ing dress. 


"What  be  doin'  down  there?"  he 
asked.      "  Praying?" 

"  No,  sir." 

"  I  wish  you  would.  I  wish  you'd  pray 
for  me.  I've  heerd  that  a  child'll  do 
good  sometimes  when  grown  folk  can't. 
I  doubt  your  father  isn't  goin'  to  do  the 
good  I  looked  for  from  en.  He  don't 
believe  in  sudden  conversion.  Here,  Bill, 
take  the  mare  and  lead  her  home." 

He  dismounted,  and  seated  himself  with 
a  groan  on  the  edge  of  the  sand-pit. 

"  Look  here  ;  I've  got  convictions  of 
sin,  but  I  can't  get  no  forrader.  What's 
to  be  done?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,"  Taffy  stammered, 
with  his  eyes  on  the  Squire's  spurs. 

"  You  can  pray  for  me,  I  suppose?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"Well,  doit.  Do  it  to-night.  I've  got 
convictions,  boy  ;  but  my  heart's  like  a 
stone.  I've  had  a  wisht  day  of  it.  If 
the  weather  holds  back,  we'll  kill  a  May 
fox  this  year.  But  where's  the  comfort  ? 
All  the  time  to-day  'twas  'Lippcty-lop,  no 
peace  for  the  wicked!  Lippcty-lop,  no 
peace  for  the  wicked  /  '  I  couldn't  stand 
it ;  1  came  away.  You'll  do  it,  won't  'ee?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"Is  your  father  at  home?  I'll  call  an' 
speak  to  en.  He  does  me  good  ;  but  he 
can't  melt  what  I  carry  here." 

He  tapped  his  breast  and,  rising,  with- 
out another  word,  strode  off  across  the 
sand-hills,  with  his  head  down  and  hands 
clasped  beneath  his  coat-tails,  which 
flapped  in  the  wind  as  he  went. 

Taffy  ran  and  overtook  Bill  Udy  and 
the  mare. 

"  He's  in  a  wisht  poor  state,  id'n  a'?  " 
said  Bill  Udy,  who  was  parish  clerk. 
"  Bless  'ee,  tidn'  no  manner  of  use.  His 
father  before  en  was  took  in  just  the  same 
way.  Turned  religious  late  in  life.  What 
d'  'ee  think  he  did?  Got  his  men  together 
one  Sunday  mornin',  marched  cm  up 
to  meetin'  house,  up  to  Lour  Turning; 
slipped  his  ridin'  crop  through  the  haps 
o'  the  door,  an'  "  Now,  my  Billies,"  says 
he,  through  the  key-hole,  '  Not  a  man  or 
woman  of  'ee  leaves  the  place  till  you've 
said  that  Amazin'  Creed.  Come  al< 
he  savs,   '" Whosoever  will  be  "an' 

the  sooner  'tis  over,  the  sooner   you   g< 
home  to  dinner.'      A  fine  talk  there  was 
Squire,    he's  just  such   another.       Funny 
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things  he've  a-done.  Married  a  poor  soul 
from  Roseland  way — a  Miss  Trevanion — 
quite  a  bettermost  lady.  When  Miss  Su- 
sannah was  born — that's  Miss  Honoria's 
mother — she  went  to  be  churched.  What 
must  he  do,  to  show  lie's  annoyance  that 
'twasn't  a  boy,  but  drive  a  she-ass  into 
church  ?  Very  stiff  behavior.  He  drove 
the  beast  right  fore  an'  into  the  big  pew. 
The  Movies,  you  see,  've  got  a  mule  for 
their  shield  of  arms.  He've  had  his  own 
way  too  much  ;   that's  of -it. 

••  One  day  he  dropped  into  church  just 
before  sarmon-time.  There  was  a  rabbit 
squattin'  outside  'pon  his  father's  tomb- 
stone. Squire  crep'  up  an'  clapped  his 
Sunday  hat  'pon  top  of  en.  Took  en  into 
church.  One  o'  the  curate  chaps  was 
preachin'  —  a  timorous  little  fellah.  By 
'n'  by  Squire  slips  out  his  rabbit.  '  Wirroo, 
boys!  Coorse  en,  coorse  en — we'll  have  en 
for  dinner  !  '  Aw,  a  pretty  dido  !  The  cu- 
rate fellah  ran  out  to  door  an'  the  rabbit 
after  en.  Folks  did  say  the  rabbit  was 
the  old  Squire's  soul,  an'  that  he'd  turned 
black  inside  the  young  Squire's  hat.  Very 
stiff  behavior. 

"  He've  had  his  own  way  too  much  ; 
that's  what  it  is.  When  he  was  pricked  for 
sheriff,  he  hired  a  ramshackle  po'shay, 
painted  a  mule  'pon  the  panel,  an'  stuffed 
the  footmen's  stockings  with  bran  till  it 
looked  a  case  of  dropsy.  He  was  annoyed 
at  bein'  put  to  the  expense.  The  judge  lost 
his  temper  at  bein'  met  in  such  a  way,  an' 
pitched  into  en  in  open  court,  specially 
about  the  mule.  He  didn'  know  'twas 
the  Squire's  shield  of  arms.  Squire  stood 
it  for  some  time  ;  but  at  last  he  ups  an' 
says,  '  If  you  was  an  old  woman  of  mine, 
1\1  dress  'ee  different  ;  an'  if  you  was  an 
old  woman  of  mine  an'  kep  scolding  like 
that,  I'd  have  'ee  in  the  duckin'-stool  for 
your  sauce  !  '  He  almost  went  to  gaol  for 
that.  but  they  put  it  on  the  ground  the 
judge  had  insulted  his  shield-of-arms,  an' 
so  he  got  off. 

"Well,  wish— 'ee — well!  Don't  you 
trouble  about  he.  He've  had  his  own  way 
too  much,  bul   he  won't  get  it  this  time." 

That  night  Taffy  dreamed  that  he  met 
Squire  Moyle  walking  along  the  shore, 
but  the  sand  clogged  him.  and  his  spurs 
sank  in  it  and  his  riding-boots.  When  he 
was  ankle  deep  he  began  to  call  out, 
"  Pray  for  me  '       Then  Taffy  saw  a  black 


rabbit  running  on  the  firm  sand  to  the 
breakers;  and  the  Squire  cried  "Pray  for 
me  !  1  must  catch  en  !  'Tis  my  father's 
soul  running  off  !"  and  put  his  hand  into 
his  breast  and  drew  out  a  stone  and  flung 
it.  But  the  stone,  as  soon  as  it  touched 
the  sand,  turned  into  another  rabbit,  and 
the  pair  ran  off  together  along  the  shore. 
The  old  man  tried  to  follow,  but  the  sand 
held  him  ;   and  the  tide  was  rising. 


IX 


ENTER    'Jill.    KING  S    POSTMAN 

FAINT  south  wind  mur- 
mured beneath,  the  eaves. 
It  died  away,  and  for  an 
hour  there  was  peace  on  the 
towans.  Then  the  sands 
began  to  trickle  again,  and 
the  rushes  to  whisper  and  bend  away  from 
the  sea,  toward  the  high  moors  over 
which  the  gulls  had  flown  yesterday  and 
disappeared.  By  and  by  a  spit  or  two  of 
rain  came  flying  out  of  the  black  north- 
west. The  drops  fell  in  the  path  of  the 
sand,  but  the  sand  drove  over  and  covered 
them,  racing  faster  and  faster. 

Day  rose,  and  Taffy  awoke.  The  house 
walls  were  shaking.  With  each  blow  the 
wind  ran  up  a  scale  of  notes  and  ended 
with  a  howl.  He  looked  out.  Sea  and 
sky  had  melted  into  one;  only  now  and 
then  the  white  surf  line  heaved  into  sight, 
and  melted  back  into  gray.  After  break- 
fast he  and  his  father  started  to  battle 
their  way  to  Tredinnis  House,  while  Hu- 
mility barricaded  the  door  behind  them. 
Taffy  wore  a  suit  of  oilers.  o(  which  he  was 
mightily  proud. 

They  made  their  way  under  the  lee  of 
the  towans  to  escape  the  stinging  sand. 
-Within  Tredinnis  dates  they  found  a 
couple  of  pine-trees  blown  down  across 
tlie  road,  and  scrambled  over  their  trunks. 
Before  lessons,  Taffy  boasted  a  lot  of  his 
journey,  to  Honoria,  and  almost  forgot 
to  be  sorry  that  George  did  not  appear, 
though  it  was  Wednesday. 

They  had  no  trouble  in  reaching  home. 
The  gale  hurled  them  along.     Taffy,  lean- 
ing his  back  against  it.  could  scarcely  feel 
his  feet    touching   ground.      Humility  un- 
fastened    the    door,    looking    white    and 
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anxious.  Before  they  could  close  it  again, 
the  wind  swept  a  big  dish  off  the  dresser 
with  a  crash. 

Taffy  slept  soundly  that  night.  He  did 
not  hear  a  knocking  which  sounded  on 
the  house-door,  soon  after  eleven  o'clock. 
The  man  who  knocked  came  from  Tre- 
sedder,  one  of  the  moor-farms.  "Oh, 
sir!  did  'ee  see  the  rockets  go  up  over  In- 
nis  ?  There'll  be  dead  men  down  'pon 
the  Island  rocks." 

Taffy  slept  on.  When  he  came  down- 
stairs, next  morning,  there  was  a  stranger 
in  the  kitchen — a  little  old  man,  huddled 
in  a  blanket  before  the  great  fire-place, 
where  a  line  of  clothes  hung  drying. 
Humility  was  stooping  to  wedge  a  sand- 
bag under  the  door.  She  looked  up  at 
Taffy  with  a  wan  little  smile. 

"  There  has  been  a  wreck,"  she  said. 

"  Glory  be  !  "  exclaimed  the  stranger 
from  the  fireplace. 

Taffy  glanced  at  him,  but  could  see 
little  more  than  the  back  of  a  bald  head 
above  the  blankets. 

"  Where's  the  ship  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Gone,"  answered  the  Vicar,  coming 
at  that  moment  from  the  inner  room  where 
his  books  were.  "  She  must  have  broken 
up  in  less  than  ten  minutes  after  she  struck 
the  Island — parted  and  gone  down  in  six 
fathoms  of  water." 

"  And  the  men  ?  Was  father  there  ?  " 
It  bewildered  Taffy  that  all  this  should 
have  happened  while  he  was  sleeping. 

"  There  was  no  time  to  fix  the  rocket 
apparatus.  She  was  late  in  making  her 
distress  signals.  But  I  doubt  if  anything 
could  have  been  done.  She  went  down 
too  quickly." 

"  But "     Taffy's  gaze  wandered  to 

the  bald  head. 

"  He  was  washed  clean  over  the  ridge 
where  she  struck,  and  swept  into  Innis 
Pool — one  big  wave  carried  him  into 
safety — one  man  out  of  six." 

"  Hallelujah  !  "  cried  the  rescued  man 
facing  round  in  his  chair.  "  Might  ha' 
been  scat  like  an  eggshell,  and  here  I  be 
shoutin'  praises  !  "  Taffy  saw  that  he  was 
a  clean-shaven  little  fellow,  with  puckered 
cheeks  and  two  wisps  of  gray  hair  curling 
forward  from  his  ears. 

Mr.  Raymond  frowned.  "  I  am  sure," 
said  he,  "  you  ought  not  to  be  talking  so 
much." 


"  I  will  sing  and  give  praise,  sir,  beggin' 
your  pardon,  with  the  best  member  that  I 
have.  Who  is  weak,  and  I  am  not  weak  ? 
Who  is  offended  and  I  burn  not?  Halle- 
lujah !      A-men  !  " 

He  took  his  basin  of  bread  and  milk 
from  Humility's  hand,  and  ate  by  the  fire. 
She  had  wrung  his  clothes  through  fresh 
water,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  thorough- 
ly dry  he  retired  upstairs  to  change.  He 
came  back  to  his  seat  by  the  fire. 

"  Now,  I  be  like  Tossel  Paul,"  he  said, 
rubbing  his  hands,  and  stretching  them 
out  to  the  blaze.  "  After  his  shipwreck, 
you  know,  when  the  folks  'pon  the  island 
showed  en  kindness.  This  is  the  Lord's 
doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes. 

.Not  fearing  nor  doubting, 
With  Christ  by  my  side, 

I  hopes  to  die  shouting, 
The  Lord  will  provide." 

Humility  thought  that  for  certain  the 
shipwreck  had  turned  his  head. 

"  But  where  do  you  come  from?  "  she 
asked. 

"  They  call  me  Jacky  Pascoe,  ma'am  ; 
but  I  calls  myself  the  King's  Postman  — 

Jacky  Pascoe  is  my  name, 

Wendron  is  my  nation, 
Xowhere  is  mv  dwelling  place, 

For  Christ  is  my  salvation. — 

"  I  was  brought  to  a  miner,  over  to 
Wheal  Jewel,  in  lllogan  Parish  ;  but  got 
conversion  fifteen  years  since,  an'  now  I 
go  about  praising  the  Name.  I've  been 
miner,  cafender,  cooper,  mason,  seaman, 
scissor- grinder,  umbrella-mender,  holli- 
bubber,  all  by  turns.  I  sticks  my  hands 
in  my  pockets,  an'  waits  on  the  Lord  ;  an' 
what  He  tells  me  to  do,  I  do.  This  day 
week  I  was  up  to  Fowey.  working  on  the 
tip.*  There  was  a  little  schooner  there, 
the  Garibaldi,  of  Newport,  discharging 
coal.  The  Lord  said  to  me,  '  Arise,  go  in 
that  there  schooner!'  I  sought  out  the 
skipper,  and  said.  '  Where  be  bound  for 
next  ?  Back  to  Newport.'  says  he. 
'That'll  suit  me,'  I  says,  an'  persuaded  en 
to  take  me.  But  the  Lord  knew  where 
she  were  bound,  better'n  the  skipper  ;  and 
here  I  be  !  " 

It  seemed  to  his  hearers  that  this   man 
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took  little  thought  of  his  drowned  ship- 
mates. Mr.  Raymond  looked  up  as  he 
strapped  his  books  together. 

"  You  weren't  the  only  man  in  that 
schooner,"  he  said,  rather  severely. 

"Glory  be!  Who  he  I,  to  question 
the  Lord'^  ways?  One  day  J  picked  up 
a  map  an'  seed  a  place  on  it  called  '  Little 
Sins.'  •  LittleSins  wants  great  Deliverance,' 
says  1,  an'  I  started  (lane  off  an'  walked 
to  the  place,  though  I'd  never  so  much  as 
heard  of  it  till  then,  "i'was  harvest-time 
there,  an'  1  danced  into  the  field,  shout- 
ing '(dory,  glory!  The  harvest  is  plen- 
ty, but  tiie  laborers  be  few!'  The  farmer 
was  moved  to  give  me  a  job  'pon  the  spot. 
I  bided  there  two  year,  an'  built  them  a 
chapel  an'  preached  the  Word  in  it.  They 
offered  me  money  to  stop  an'  preach  ;  and 
I  laid  it  before  the  Lord.  But  He  said, 
'  You're  the  King's  Postman.  Keep  mov- 
ing, keep  on  moving  !  I've  built  two 
more  chapels  since  then.'  " 

1  .ate  that  afternoon,  three  bodies  were 
recovered  from  the  sea — the  captain,  the 
mate,  and  a  boy  of  about  sixteen  ;  and 
were  buried  in  the  church-yard  next  day, 
as  soon  as  the  inquest  was  over.  Pascoe 
followed  the  coffins,  and  pointed  the  ser- 
vice at  the  grave-side  with  interjacula- 
tions  of  his  own.  "Glory  be!"  "A-men!" 
"  Hallelujah  !  "  "  Great  Redemption  !  " 
To  the  Vicar's  surprise,  the  small  crowd, 
after  a  minute,  began  to  follow  the  man's 
lead,  until  at  length  he  could  scarcely  read 
for  these  interruptions. 

At  supper  that  night  Pascoe  sprang  a 
question  on  the  Vicar. 

"  Be  you  convarted?  "  he  asked,  look- 
ing up.  with  his  mouth  fttll  of  bread  and 
cheesi  . 

"  I  hop-'  so." 

"  Aw,  you  hopes!  'Tis  a  bad  ease  with 
Ve,  then.  When  a  man's  convarted,  he 
knows.  Seemin'  to  me,  you  baint.  You 
don't  show  enough  of  die  bright  side. 
Now,  ;in  1  go  along,  mv  very  toes  keep 
ticking  salvation.  Down  goes  one  foot, 
'Glory  be!'  Down  goes  the  other, 
1  \  men,'  Aw  !    I  must  dance  for  joy  !  " 

Mr  go1  up  and  danced  around  the 
kitchen. 

"  I  wisli  the  man  weald  go."  Humility 
thought  to  herself. 

His  very  next  words  answered  her 
wish. 


"  I'll  be  leavin'  to-morrow,  friends.  I've 
got  a  room  down  to  the  village,  an'  I've 
borreyed  a  razor.  I'm  goin'  to  tramp 
round  the  mines  at  the  back  here,  an' 
shave  the  miners  at  a  ha'penny  a  chin. 
That'll  pay  my  way.  There's  a  new 
preacher  planned  to  the  Bible  Christians, 
down  to  Innis,  an'  I'm  goin'  to  help  'he. 
My  dears,  don't  'ee  tell  me  the  Lord  didn' 
know  what  He  was  about  when  He  cast 
the  Garibaldi  ashore  !  ' 

He  left  the  Parsonage  next  day. 
"Ma'am,"  he  said  to  Humility,  on  leav- 
ing, "  I  salute  this  here  house.  Peace  be 
on  this  here  house,  for  it  is  worthy.  He 
that  receiveth  a  prophet  in  the  name  of  a 
prophet,  shall  receive  a  prophet's  reward." 

Two  mornings  later,  Taffy,  looking  out 
from  his  bed-room  window  soon  after  day- 
break, saw7  the  prophet  trudging  along  the 
road.  He  had  a  clean  white  bag  slung 
across  his  shoulder;  it  carried  his  soap 
and  razors,  no  doubt.  And  every  now 
and  then  he  waved  his  walking-stick  and 
skipped  as  he  went. 


X 


A    HAPPY    DAY 

VOLLEY  of  sand  dark- 
ened and  shook  the  pane. 
Taffy,  sponging  himself  in 
his  tub  and  singing  between 
his  gasps,  looked  tip  hasti- 
lv.  then  flung  a  big  towel 
about  him  and  ran  to  the  window. 

Honoria  was  standing  below,  and  Coin- 
ed v,  her  gray  pony,  with  a  creel  and  a 
couple  of  fishing-rods  strapped  to  his  can- 
vas girth. 

"Wake  up!  I've  come  to  take  you 
fishing." 

Mr.  Raymond  had  started  off  at  day- 
break to  walk  to  Truro  on  business  ;  so 
there  would  be  no  lessons  that  morning, 
and  Taffy  had  been  looking  forward  to  a 
lonely  whole  holiday. 

"  I've  brought  two  pa9ties,"  said  Ho- 
noria. "  and  a  bottle  of  milk.  We'll  go 
over  to  George's  country  and  catch  trout. 
He  is  to  meet  us  at  Yellingey  Bridge. 
We  arranged  it  all  yesterday,  only  1  kept 
it  for  a  surprise." 
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Taffy  could  have  leapt  for  joy.  "  Go 
in  and  speak  to  mother,"  he  said,  "she's 
in  the  kitchen." 

Honoria  hitched  Comedy's  bridle  over 
the  gate,  walked  up  the  barren  little  gar- 
den, and  knocked  at  the  door.  When 
Mrs.  Raymond  opened  it  she  held  out  a 
hand  politely. 

"  How  do  you  do  ?  "  she  said,  "  I  have 
come  to  ask  if  Taffy  may  go  fishing  with 
me." 

Except  in  church,  and  outside  the  porch 
for  a  formal  word  or  two,  Humility  and 
Honoria  had  never  met.  This  was  Ho- 
noria's  first  visit  to  the  parsonage,  and  the 
sight  of  the  clean  kitchen  and  shining 
pots  and  pans  filled  her  with  wonder.  Hu- 
mility shook  hands  and  made  a  silent 
note  of  the  child's  frock,  which  was  torn 
and  wanted  brushing. 

"  He  may  go,  and  thank  you.  It's 
lonely  for  him  here,  very  often." 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Honoria,  gravely, "  I 

ought  to  have  called  before.  I  wish " 

She  was  about  to  say  that  she  wished  Hu- 
mility would  come  to  Tredinnis  House. 
But  her  eyes  wandered  to  the  orderly 
dresser  and  the  scalding-pans  by  the  fire- 
place. 

"  I  mean — if  Taffy  had  a  sister  it  would 
be  different." 

Humility  bent  to  lift  a  kettle  off  the  fire. 
When  she  faced  round  again,  her  eyes  were 
smiling,  though  her  lip  trembled  a  little. 

"  How  bright  you  keep  everything 
here  !  "  said  Honoria. 

"  There's  a  plenty  of  sand  to  scour 
with  ;  it's  bad  for  the  garden  though." 

"  Don't  you  grow  any  flowers  ?  " 

"  I  planted  a  few  pansies  the  first  year  ; 
they  came  from  my  home  up  in  Devon- 
shire. But  the  sand  covered  them.  It 
covers  everything."  She  smiled,  and  asked 
suddenly,  "  May  I  kiss  you  ?  " 

"  Of  course  you  may,"  said  Honoria. 
But  she  blushed  as  Humility  did  it,  and 
they  both  laughed  shyly. 

"  Hullo  !  "  cried  Taffy  from  the  foot  of 
the  stairs.  Honoria  moved  to  the  win- 
dow. She  heard  the  boy  and  his  mother 
laughing  and  making  pretence  to  quarrel, 
while  he  chose  the  brownest  of  the  hot 
cakes  from  the  wood-ashes.  She  stared 
out  upon  Humility's  buried  pansies.  It 
was  strange — a  minute  back  she  had  felt 
quite  happy. 


Humility  set  them  off  and  watched  them 
till  they  disappeared  in  the  first  dip  of  the 
towans  ;  and  then  sat  down  in  the  empty 
kitchen  and  wept  a  little  before  carrying 
up  her  mother's  breakfast. 

Honoria  rode  in  silence  for  the  first 
mile  ;  but  Taffy  sang  and  whistled  by 
turns  as  he  skipped  alongside.  The  whole 
world  flashed  and  glittered  around  the 
boy  and  girl  ;  the  white  gulls  fishing,  the 
swallows  chasing  one  another  across  the 
dunes,  the  lighthouse  on  the  distant  spit, 
the  whitewashed  mine  -  chimneys  on  the 
ridge  beside  the  shore.  Away  on  the 
rises  of  the  moor  one  hill-farm  laughed 
to  another  in  a  steady  flame  of  furze 
blossom — laughed  with  a  tinkle  of  sing- 
ing larks.  And  beyond  the  last  rise  lay 
the  land  of  wronders,  George's  country. 
"Hark!"  Honoria  reined  up.  "Isn't 
that  the  cuckoo  ?  "  Taffy  listened.  Yes, 
somewhere  among  the  hillocks  seaward 
its  note  was  dinning. 

"Count!" 

Cuckoo,  cherry-tree, 

Be  a  good  bird  and  tell  to  me 

How  many  years  before  I  die  ? 

"  Ninety-six  !  "  Taffy  announced. 

"  Ninety-two,"  said  Honoria,  "  but  we 
won't  quarrel  about  it.  Happy  month  to 
you  !  " 

"Eh?" 

"  It  is  the  first  of  May.  Come  along  ; 
perhaps  we  shall  meet  the  Mayers,  though 
we're  too  late,  I  expect.  Hullo  !  there's 
a  miner — let's  ask  him." 

The  miner  came  upon  them  suddenly — 
footsteps  make  no  sound  among  the  tow- 
ans ;  a  young  man  in  a  suit  stained 
orange-tawny,  with  a  tallow  candle  stuck 
with  a  lump  of  clay  in  the  brim  of  his  hat, 
and  a  striped  tulip  stuck  in  another  lump 
of  clay  at  the  back  and  nodding. 

"  Good-morning,  miss.  You've  come 
a  day  behind  the  fair." 

"  Is  the  Maying  over?  '  Horn  ria 
asked. 

"  Iss,  fay.  I've  just  been  home  to 
shift  myself." 

He  walked  along  with  them  and  told 
them  all  about  it  in  the  friendliest  manner. 
It  had  been  a  grand  Maying — all  the 
boys  and  girls  in  the  parish — with  the  hal- 
an-tow,  of  course — such  dancing  !      Fine 
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and  tired  sonic  of  the  maids  must  be — lie 
wouldn't  give  much  for  the  work  they'd 
do  to-day.  Two  May  mornings  in  one 
year  would  make  a  grass-captain  mad,  as 
the  saying  was.  But  there — 'twas  a  poor 
spirit  that  never  rejoiced. 

,l  Which  do  you  belong  to?  "  Taffy 
nodded  toward  the  mine-chimneys  on  the 
sky-line  high  on  their  left,  which  hid  the 
sea,  though  it  lay  less  than  half  a  mile  away 
and  the  roar  of  it  was  in  their  ears — just 
such  a  roar  as  the  train  makes  when  rush- 
ing through  a  tunnel. 

"  Bless  you,  I'm  a  tinner.  I  belong  to 
Wheal  Gooniver,  up  the  valley.  Wheal 
Vlo  there,  'pon  the  cliff,  he's  lead.  And 
the  next  to  him,  Wheal  Penhale,  he's  iron. 
I  came  a  bit  out  of  my  way  with  you  for 
company." 

Soon  after  parting  from  him  they 
crossed  the  valley-stream  (Taffy  had  to 
wade  it),  and  here  they  happened  on  a 
dozen  tall  girls  at  work  "  spalling  "  the 
tin-ore,  but  not  busy.  The  most  of  them 
leaned  on  their  hammers,  or  stood  with 
hands  on  hips,  their  laughter  drowning 
the  thud,  thud,  of  the  engine-house  and 
the  rattle  of  the  stamps  up  the  valley.  And 
the  cause  of  it  all  seemed  to  be  a  smaller 
girl  who  stood  by  with  a  basket  in  her 
arms. 

"Here  you  be,  Lizzie!"  cried  one. 
'Here's  a  young  lady  and  gentleman 
coming  with  money  in  their  pockets." 

I  a/./.ie  turned.  She  was  a  child  of  four- 
teen, perhaps  ;  brown  skinned,  with  shy, 
wild  eyes.  Her  stockings  were  torn,  her 
ragged cl(  >thes decorated  with  limp  bunches 
of  bluebells,  and  her  neck  and  wrists  with 
twisted  daisy  chains.  She  skipped  up  to 
Honoria  and  held  out  a  basket.  Within 
it.  in  a  bed  of  fern,  lay  a  May-doll  among 
a  few  birds'  eggs- -a  pool-  wooden  thing  in 
a  single  garment  of  pink  calico. 

"Give  me  something  lor  my  doll, 
misv  !  "    she  begged. 

"  Aw,  that's  too  tame,"  one  of  the  girls 
called  out,  and  pitched  her  voice  to  the 
true  beggar's  whine:  "Spare  a  copper! 
My  only  child,  deal-  kind  lady,  and  its 
Only    father    broke    his    tender    neck    in    a 

blastin'  accident,  and   left    me  twelve  to 

maintain  !  " 

All  the  girls  began  laughing  again. 
Honoria  did  not  laugh.  She  was  feeling 
in  her  pocket. 


"  What  is  your  name  ?  "   she  asked. 

••  Lizzie  Pezzack.  My  father  tends  the 
light-house.  Give  me  something  for  my 
doll,  miss !  " 

Honoria   held  out   a  half-crown   piece. 

"  Hand  it  to  me." 

The  child  did  not  understand.  "  Give 
me  something —  "  she  began  again  in  her 
dull,  level  voice. 

Honoria  stamped  her  foot.  "  Give  it 
to  me!  "  She  snatched  up  the  doll  and 
thrust  it  into  the  fishing  creel,  tossed  the 
coin  into  Lizzie's  basket,  and.  taking 
Comedy  by  the  bridle,  moved  up  the 
path. 

"  She've  adopted  en  !  "  They  laughed 
and  called  out  to  Lizzie  that  she  was  in 
luck's  way.  But  Taffy  saw  the  child's 
face  as  she  stared  into  the  empty  basket, 
and  that  it  was  perplexed  and  forlorn. 

"  Why  did  you  do  that  ?  "  he  asked,  as 
he  caught  up  with  Honoria.  She  did  not 
answer. 

And  now  they  turned  away  from  the 
sea,  and  struck  a  high  road  which  took 
them  between  up-land  farms  and  across 
the  ridge  of  cultivated  land  to  a  valley 
full  of  trees.  A  narrow  path  led  inland 
up  this  valley.  They  followed  it  under 
pale-green  shadows,  in  Indian  file,  the 
pony  at  Honoria's  heels,  and  Taffv  behind, 
and  stepped  out  into  sunlight  again  upon 
a  heathery  moor,  where  a  trout  stream 
chattered  and  sparkled.  And  there  by  a 
granite  bridge  they  found  George  fishing, 
with  three  small  trout  shining  on  the  turf 
beside  him. 

This  was  a  day  which  Taffv  remembered 
all  his  life,  and  yet  most  confusedly.  In- 
deed there  was  little  to  remember  it  by — 
little  to  be  told — except  that  all  the  while 
the  stream  talked,  the  larks  sang,  and  in 
the  hollow  of  the  hills  three  children  were 
happy.  George  landed  half  a  dozen  trout 
before  lunch -time  :  but  Taffy  caught  none. 
partly  because  he  knew  nothing  about  fish- 
ing, partly  because  the  chatter  of  the 
stream  set  him  telling  tales  to  himself,  and 
he  forgot  die  rod  in  his  hand.  And  Ho- 
noria, after  hooking  a  tiny  fish  and  throw- 
ing it  back  into  the  water,  wandered  off 
in  search  of  larks'  nests.  She  came  slowly 
back  when  George  blew  a  whistle  announc- 
ing lunch. 

■•  Hullo!  What's  this?  "  he  asked,  as 
he  dived  a  hand   into  her   creel.      "  Ugh! 
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a  doll  !  I  say,  Taffy,  let's  float  her  down 
the  river.     What  humbug,  Honoria  !  " 

But  she  had  snatched  the  doll  and 
crammed  it  back  roughly  into  the  creel. 
A  minute  later,  when  they  were  not  look- 
ing, she  lifted  the  lid  again  and  disposed 
the  poor  thing  more  gently. 

"  Why  don't  you  talk,  one  of  you?  " 
George  demanded,  with  his  mouth  full. 

Taffy  shook  himself  out  of  his  waking 
dream — "  I  was  wondering  where  it  goes 
to,"  he  said,  and  nodded  toward  the 
running  water. 

"  It  goes  down  to  Langona,"  said 
George,  "  and  that's  just  a  creek  full  of 
sand,  with  a  church  right  above  it  in  a  big 
grass  meadow — the  queerest  small  church 
you  ever  saw.  But  I've  heard  my  father 
tell  that  hundreds  of  years  back  a  big  city 
stood  there,  with  seven  fine  churches,  and 
quays,  and  deep  water  alongside  and 
above,  so  that  ships  could  sail  right  up  to 
the  ford.  They  came  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  for  tin  and  lead,  and  the  peo- 
ple down  in  the  city  had  nothing  to  do 
but  sit  still  and  grow  rich." 

"  Somebody  must  have  worked,"  inter- 
rupted Honoria;  "on  the  buildings  and 
all  that." 

"  The  building  was  done  by  convicts. 
The  story  is  that  convicts  were  trans- 
ported here  from  all  over  the  kingdom." 

"  Did  they  live  in  the  city  ?  " 

"  No  ;  they  had  a  kind  of  camp  across 
the  creek.  They  dug  out  the  harbor  too, 
and  kept  it  clear  of  sand.  You  can  still 
see  the  marks  of  their  pick-axes  along  the 
cliffs  ;  I'll  show  them  to  you,  some  day. 
My  father  knows  all  about  it,  because  his 
great-great-great-great-grandfather  (and  a 
heap  more  '  greats,'  I  don't  know  how 
many)  was  the  only  one  saved  when  the 
city  was  buried." 

"  Was  he  from  the  city,  or  one  of  the 
convicts?"  asked  Honoria,  who  had  not 
forgiven  George's  assault  upon  her  doll. 

"He  was  a  baby  at  the  time,  and 
couldn't  remember,"  George  answered, 
with  composure.  "  They  say  he  was 
found  high  up  the  creek,  just  where  you 
cross  it  by  the  foot-bridge.  The  bridge  is 
covered  at  high  water  ;  and  if  you  try  to 
cross  below,  especially  when  the  tide  is 
flowing,  just  you  look  out  !  Twice  a  day 
the  sands  become  quick  there.  They've 
swallowed  scores.     I'll  tell  you    another 


thing  ;   there's  a  bird  builds  somewhere  in 
the  cliffs  there — a  crake,  the  people  call  it 
— and    they  say  that   whenever  he    ; 
crying  about  the  sands,  it  means  that  a 
man  will  be  drowned  there." 

"  Rubbish !  I  don't  believe  in  your 
city." 

"  Very  well,  then,  I'll  tell  you  something 
else.  The  fishermen  have  seen  it — five 
or  six  of  them.  You  know  the  kind  of 
haze  that  gets  up  sometimes  on  hot  days, 
when  the  sun's  drawing  water?  They  say 
that  if  you're  a  mile  or  two  out  and  this 
happens  between  you  and  Langona  Creek, 
you  can  see  the  city  quite  plain  above  the 
shore,  with  the  seven  churches  and  all. 

"I  can  see  it  !  "  Taffy  blurted  this  out 
almost  without  knowing  that  he  spoke  ; 
and     blushed     furiously     when      George 

laughed.      "  I    mean — I'm   sure "  he 

began  to  explain. 

"  If    you   can    see  it,"    said    Honoria, 
"  you  had  better  describe  George's  prop- 
erty for  him."     She  yawned.      "  He  can't1 
tell  the  story  himself — not  one  little  bit." 

"  Right  you  are,  miss,"  George  agreed. 
"  Fire  ahead,  Taffy  !  " 

Taffy  thought  for  a  minute,  and  then, 
still  with  a  red  face,  began.  "  It  is  all 
true,  as  George  says.  A  fine  city  lies  there, 
covered  with  the  sands  ;  and  this  was 
what  happened.  The  King  of  Langona 
had  a  son,  a  handsome  young  Prince,  who 
lived  at  home  until  he  was  eighteen,  and 
then  went  on  his  travels.  That  was  the 
custom,  you  know.  The  Prince  took  only 
his  foster-brother,  whose  name  was  John, 
and  they  travelled  for  three  years.  On 
their  way  back,  as  they  came  to  Langona 
Creek,  they  saw  the  convicts  at  work,  and 
in  one  of  the  fields  was  a  girl  digging  alone. 
She  had  a  ring  round  her  ankle,  like  the 
rest,  with  a  chain  and  iron  weight,  but  she 
was  the  most  beautiful  girl  the  Prince  had 
ever  seen.  So  he  pulled  up  his  horse  and 
asked  her  who  she  was  and  how  she  came 
to  be  wearing  the  chain.  She  told  him  she 
was  no  convict,  but  the  daughter  o\  a  con- 
vict, and  it  was  the  law  for  the  convict's 
children  to  wear  these  things.  "  To- 
night," said  the  Prince,  "you  shall  \ 
a  ring  of  gold  and  be  a  Princess."  and  he 
commanded  John  to  tile  away  the  ring 
and  take  her  upon  his  horse.  They  rode 
across  the  creek  and  came  to  the  palace  ; 
and  the  Prince,  after  kissing  his  father  and 
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mother,  said,  "  I  have  brought  you  all 
kinds  of  presents  from  abroad  ;  but  best 
of  all  I  have  brought  home  a  bride."  His 
parents,  who  wondered  at  her  beauty  and 
never  doubted  but  that  she  must  be  a 
King's  daughter,  were  full  of  joy  and  set 
the  bells  ringing  in  all  the  seven  churches. 
So  for  a  year  everybody  was  happy,  and 
at  the  end  of  time  a  son  was  born." 

"  You're  making  it  up,"  said  Honoria. 
Taffy's  own  stories  always  puzzled  her, 
with  hints  and  echoes  from  other  stories 
she  half-remembered,  but  could  seldom 
trace  home.      He  had  too  cunning  a  gift. 

C.eorge  said,"  Do  be  quiet  !  Of  course- 
he's  making  it  up,  but  who  wants  to  know 
that?  " 

"  Two  days  afterward,"  Taffy  went  on, 
"  the  Prince  was  out  hunting  with  his  fos- 
ter-brother. The  Princess  in  her  bed  at 
home  complained  to  her  mother-in-law, 
'  Mother,  my  feet  are  cold.  Bring  me 
another  rug  to  wrap  them  in.'  The 
Queen  did  so,  but  as  she  covered  the 
Princess's  feet  she  saw  the  red  mark  left 
by  the  ankle  ring,  and  knew  that  her  son's 
wife  was  no  true  Princess,  but  a  convict's 
daughter.  And  full  of  rage  and  shame 
she  went  away  and  mixed  two  cups.  The 
first  she  gave  to  the  Princess  to  drink  ; 
and  when  it  had  killed  her  (for  it  was 
poison)  she  dipped  a  finger  into  the  dregs 
and  rubbed  it  inside  the  child's  lips,  and 
very  soon  he  was  dead  too.  Then  she 
sent  lor  two  ankle-chains  and  weights- 
one  larger  and  one  very  small — and  fitted 
them  on  the  two  bodies  and  had  them 
flung  into  the  creek.  When  the  Prince 
came  home  he  asked  after  his  wife. 
'  She  is  sleeping.'  said  the  Queen.  '  and 
you  must  be  thirsty  with  hunting  ?'  She 
held  out  the  second  cup  and  the  Prince 
drank  and  passed  it  to  John,  who  drank 
also.  Now  in  this  cup  was  a  drug  which 
took  away  all  memory.  And  at  once  the 
Prince  forgot  all  about  his  wife  and  child  ; 
and    b  >hn  lorg»  >t  too. 

'•  lor  weeks  after  this  the  Print  e  com- 
plained that  he  felt  unwell.  He  told  the 
doctors  that  there  was  an  empty  place  in 
his  head,  and  they  advised  him  to  till  it 
by  travelling.  So  he  set  out  again,  and 
John  went  with  him  as  before.  On  their 
journey  they  staved  lor  a  week  with  the 
King  of  Spain,  and  there  the  Prince  fell 
in  love  with  the  King  of  Spain's  daughter, 


and  married  her  and  brought  her  home  at 
the  end  of  a  year,  during  which  she  too 
had  brought  him  a  son. 

"  The  night  after  their  return,  when  the 
Prince  and  his  second  wife  slept,  John 
kept  watch  outside  the  door.  About  mid- 
night he  heard  the  noise  of  a  chair  drag- 
ging, but  very  softly,  and  up  the  stairs 
came  a  lady  in  white  with  a  child  in  her 
arms.  John  knew  his  former  mistress  at 
once,  and  all  his  memory  came  back  to 
him,  but  she  put  a  finger  to  her  lips  and 
went  past  him  into  the  bed-chamber.  She 
went  to  the  bed,  laid  a  hand  on  her  hus- 
band's pillow,  and  whispered  : 


Wife  and  babe  below  the  river  ; 

Twice  will  I  come  and  then  come  never. 


Without  another  word  she  turned  and 
went  slowly  past  John  and  down  the 
stairs." 

"  I  know  tliat,  anyhow."  Honoria  in- 
terrupted. "  That's  '  East  of  the  Sun 
and  West  of  the  Moon,'  or  else  it's  the 
Princess  whose  brother  v\as  changed  into 

a   Roebuck,   or   else "      Put    (ieorge 

flicked  a  pebble  at  her,  and  Taffy  went  on, 
warming  more  and  more  to  the  story. 

"In  the  morning,  when  the  Princewoke. 
his  second  wife  saw  his  pillow  on  the  side 
farthest  from  her,  and  it  was  wet.  'Hus- 
band,' she  said,  'you  have  been  weeping 
to-night.'  '  Well,'  said  he,  '  that  is  queer, 
tor  1  haven't  wept  since  1  was  a  boy. 
It's  true,  though,  that  I  had  a  miserable 
dream.'  Hut  when  he  tried  to  remember 
it,  he  could  not. 

"  The  same  thing  happened  on  the  sec- 
ond night,  only  the  dead  wife  said  : 

Wife  and  babe  below  the  river, 

Once  will   I  come  and  then  come  never. 

And  again  in  the  morning  there  was  a 
mark  on  the  pillow  where  her  wet  hand 
had  rested.  But  the  Prince  in  the  morn- 
ing could  remember  nothing.  On  the 
third  night  she  came  and  said  : 

Wife  and  babe  below  the  river, 
Now   1  am  gone  and  gone  forever, 

and  went  down  the  stairs  with  such  a  re- 
proachful look  at  John  that  his  heart 
melted  and  he  ran   after   her.      Put  at  the 
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outer  door  a  flash  of  lightning  met  him 
and  such  a  storm  broke  over  the  palace 
and  city  as  had  never  been  before  and 
never  will  be  again. 

"  John  heard  screams,  and  the  noise  of 
doors  banging  and  feet  running  through- 
out the  palace ;  he  turned  back  and  met 
the  Prince,  his  master,  coining  down -stairs 
with  his  child  in  his  arms.  The  lightning 
flash  had  killed  his  second  wife  where 
she  lay.  John  followed  him  out  into  the 
streets,  where  the  people  were  running  to 
and  fro,  and  through  the  whirling  sand 
to  tH'e  ford  which  crossed  the  creek  a  mile 
above  the  city.  And  there,  as  they  stepped 
into  the  water,  a  woman  rose  before  John, 
with  a  child  in  her  arms,  and  said  :  '  Carry 
us.'  The  Prince,  who  was  leading,  did 
not  see.  John  took  them  on  his  back, 
but  they  were  heavy  because  of  the  iron 
chains  and  weights  on  their  ankles,  and 
the  sands  sank  under  him.  Then,  by 
and  by,  the  Princess  put  her  child  into 
John's  arms,  and  said,  '  Save  him,'  and 
slipped  off  his  back  into  the  water. 
'  What  sound  was  that?  '  asked  the  Prince. 
1  That  was  my  heart  cracking,'  said  John. 
So  they  went  on  till  the  sands  rose  half- 
way to  their  knees.  Then  the  Prince 
stopped  and  put  his  child  into  John's 
arms.  '  Save  him,'  he  said,  and  fell  for- 
ward on  his  face  ;  and  John's  heart 
cracked  again.  But  he  went  forward  in 
the  darkness  until  the  water  rose  to  his 
waist,  and  the  sand  to  his  knees.  He 
was  close  to  the  farther  shore  now,  but 
could  not  reach  it  unless  he  dropped  one 
of  the  children  ;  and  this  he  would  not 
do.  He  bent  forward,  holding  out  one 
in  each  arm,  and  could  just  manage  to 
push  them  up  the  bank  and  prop  them 
there  with  his  open  hands  ;  and  while  he 
bent,  the  tide  rose  and  his  heart  cracked 
for  the  third  time.  Though  he  was  dead, 
his  stiff  arms  kept  the  children  propped 


against  the  bank.  Hut  just  at  the  turn- 
ing of  the  tide  the  one  with  the  ankle- 
weight  slipped  and  was  drowned.  The 
other  was  found  next  morning  by  the  in- 
land people,  high  and  dry.  And  some 
do  say,"  Taffy  wound  up,  "  that  his  broth- 
er was  not  really  drowned,  but  turned 
into  a  bird,  and  that,  though  no  one  has 
seen  him,  it  is  his  voice  that  gives  the 
'crake'  imitating  the  sound  made  by 
John's  heart  when  it  burst  ;  but  others 
say  it  comes  from  John  himself,  down 
there  below  the  sands." 

There  was  silence  for  a  minute.  Even 
Honoria  had  grown  excited  toward  the 
end. 

"  But  it  was  unfair  !  "  she  broke  out. 
"  It  ought  to  have  been  the  convict-child 
that  was  saved." 

"  If  so,  I  shouldn't  be  here,"  said 
George  ;  "  and  it's  not  very  nice  of  you 
to  say  it." 

"  I  don't  care.  It  was  unfair  ;  and 
anyone  but  a  boy" — with  scorn — "would 
see  it."  She  turned  upon  the  staring 
Taffy — "  I  hate  your  tale  ;  it  was  horrid." 

She  repeated  it,  that  evening,  as  they 
turned  their  faces  homeward  across  the 
heathery  moor.  Taffy  had  halted  on  the 
top  of  a  hillock  to  wave  good-night  to 
George.  For  years  he  remembered  the 
scene — the  brown  hollow  of  the  hills  ;  the 
clear  evening  sky,  with  the  faint  purple 
arch,  which  is  the  shadow  of  the  world, 
climbing  higher  and  higher  upon  it  ;  and 
his  own  shadow  stretching  back  with  his 
heart  toward  George,  who  stood  fronting 
the  level  rays  and  waved  his  glittering 
catch  of  fish. 

"  What  was  that  you  said  ?  "he  asked. 
when  at  length  he  tore  himself  away  and 
caught  up  with  Honoria. 

"  That  was  a  horrid  story  you  told.  It 
spoiled  my  afternoon,  and  I'll  tremble  you 
not  to  tell  any  more  of  the  sort." 


( To  be  continued.) 
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MINERVY'S  ac- 
count of  how  she  ran  away 
from  home  and  then  ran 
back  again*  was  sufficiently 
amusing  to  whet  my  appe- 
tite for  more  of  her  pict- 
uresque reminiscences.  The  county  fair, 
which  was  the  occasion  oi  my  visit  to  Hal- 
cyondale,  was  still  dragging  its  slow  length 
along,  but  it  had  lost  its  interest  for  me. 
The  displays  in  the  various  departments 
were  as  attractive  as  ever  to  those  who  saw 
them  for  the  first  time,  but  it  seemed  to  me 
that  all  my  old  acquaintances,  or  their 
wives  and  daughters,  had  something  on  ex- 
hibition, and  nothing  must  do  but  I  must 
go  around  and  admire  it.  A  little  of  this 
goes  far,  and,  as  I  had  been  through  the 
various  departments  a  dozen  times  over,  I 
concluded  that  it  would  be  more  comfort 
able  to  remain  away  from  the  grounds  al- 
together, making  more  room  for  those 
who  desired  to  see  the  judges  deliver  the 
prizes,  or  who  were  anxious  to  witness 
the  trotting  matches  and  running  races. 

Therefore,  when  Major  Tumlin  Perdue 
(whose  guest  I  was)  and  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Conant,  made  an  early  start  for  the 
fairgrounds,  on  the  fourth  day,  1  excused 
myself  on  the  plea  of  having  some  let- 
ters to  write.  The  excuse  was  readily  ac- 
cepted, especially  by  Major  Perdue,  who 
expressed  a  very  strong  hope  that  I  would 
do  the  fair  justice  in  the  Atlanta  newspa- 
pers. 

"  If  you  can  put  in  a  word  about  Paul 
Conant,  I'd  be  glad  if  you'd  do  it,"  the 
Major  added.  "  lie's  come  mighty  near 
working  himself  down  to  get  the  blamed 
thing  a  going.  If  it  wasn't  on  account 
of  Paul,  me  and  Valentine  wouldn't  go 
any  closer  to  the  fair  grounds  than  we  are 
right  now.  Put  we  think  maybe  we  can 
help  Paul,  and  if  we  can't  do  that,  we 
hope   to  keep   him  from  running    his  legs 
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off.  He  ain't  well  a  bit.  Vallie  savs  he 
didn't  sleep  more  than  two  hours  last 
night  for  the  pains  in  his  shoulder." 

"  It  seems  to  be  an  old  trouble,"  I 
suggested. 

"  Yes,  it's  an  old  trouble,"  replied  the 
Major.  Then  he  looked  over  die  tree- 
tops  and  sighed. 

Here  was  the  same  air  of  mystery  that 
I  had  observed  when  I  first  came,  and  I 
remembered  that  Aunt  Minervy  Ann  had 
begun  to  tell  me  about  it  when  she  became 
entangled  in  her  reminiscences.  There- 
fore, when  they  were  all  gone,  and  Aunt 
Minervy  Ann  had  cleaned  up  the  house 
and  coaxed  the  Conant  baby  to  sleep 
(which  was  no  hard  thing  to  do,  he  was 
such  a  fat  and  good-humored  little  rascal), 
1  ventured  to  remind  the  old  negro  that 
she  had  neglected  to  tell  me  why  the 
Major  and  his  daughter  were  so  mys- 
teriously solicitous  about  Paul  Conant's 
shoulder. 

"  Well,  de  goodness  knows  !  "  Aunt 
Minervy  Ann  exclaimed,  with  well-af- 
fected surprise;  "ain't  I  done  tell  you 
'bout  dat  ?  I  sho'  wuz  dreamin',  den.  be- 
kaze  I  had  it  right  on  de  tip-eend  er  my 
tongue.  1  dunno  what  got  de  matter  wid 
me  deze  days,  less'n  I'm  gittin'  ol'  an' 
light-headed.'  Well,  suh  !  an'  1  ain't  top 
you  'bout  dat  !  " 

She  paused  as  if  reflecting,  but  con- 
tinued to  rock  the  baby's  cradle  gently, 
moving  it  slower  and  slower,  until,  finally, 
she  ceased  to  move  it  altogether.  The 
baby  merely  gave  a  self-satisfied  sigh,  and 
settled  into  the  profound  and  healthy  sleep 
ol  infancy.  Then  Aunt  Minervy  Ann 
went  out  on  the  back  porch,  ami  seated 
herself  on  the  top  step.  I  followed,  and 
found  the  rocking-chair  I  had  occupied 
on  a  former  occasion. 

••  I'll  set  here,  suh,  twel  Hamp  gits 
back  wid  de  carriage,  an'  den  I'll  see 
'bout  gittin'   dinner,  an'    he  better   make 
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Oh,  my  shoulder 


'as'e,  too,  bekaze  I  ain't  got  no  time  ter 
set  here  an'  lis'n  at  dat  baby,  whiles  he 
projickin'  out  dar  at  dem  groun's.  I  kin 
wait,  suh,  but  I  can't  wait  all  day." 

"  Major  Perdue  said  that  Mr.  Conant's 
shoulder  was  very  painful  last  night,"  I 
suggested. 

"  Dat  what  Miss  Vallie  say,  suh.  She 
say  dey  wuz  up  an'  down  wid  'im  mighty 
nigh  all  night  long.  I  don't  blame  urn, 
suh,  but,  dey  ain't  no  use  talkin',  grown 
folks  kin  be  waited  on  twel  dey  er  sp'iled 
same  ez  chilluns.  I'd  cut  my  tongue  out, 
suh,  'fo'  I'd  say  it  ter  anybody  else,  but  I 
done  got  ter  b'lievin'  dat  Marse  Paul  Co- 
nant  grunts  an'  groans  many  a  time  des  be- 
kaze he  wants  somebody  fer  ter  worry  wid 
'im  an'  honey  'im  up.  I  may  be  doin'  'im 
wrong,  suh,  but  I  done  got  a  sneakin'  no- 
tion dat  he's  one  er  deze  yer  kinder  men- 
folks  what  likes  to  be  much'd  an'  petted. 
An'  dey'll  do  it,  suh — dey'll  much  'im 
night  er  day,  hot  er  col'.  Des  let  'im 
say,  '  Oh,  my  shoulder  !  '  an'  bofe  un 
um'll  try  ter  outdo  de  udder  in  takin'  keer 
un  'im. 
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"  Marse  Tumlin  is  got  mo'  ways  like  a 
'oman  dan  any  man  I  ever  is  laid  eves  on. 
It's  de  Lord's  trufe.  He  ain't  fussy  like 
de  common  run  er  wimmen,  but  his  han' 
is  des  ez  light  an'  his  heart  des  ez  saft  ez 
any  'oman  dat  ever  breave  de  breff  er  life, 
let  er  breave  whence  an'  whar  she  mought. 
I  look  at  'im  sometimes,  an'  I  des  nat'ally 
tease  myse'f  ter  know  how  dat  man  kin 
stan'  up  an'  shoot  anybody  like  I  done 
see  'im  do.  Hit's  de  same  way  wid 
Marse  Bolivar  Blasengame — you  know 
him.  I  spec.  Dey  married  sisters,  suh,  an' 
dey  allers  been  monstus  thick.  Dem  two 
wuz  big  dogs  'roun'  here,  suh,  'fo'  de  war. 
Ef  you  ain't  never  seed  um  in  dem  days. 
you  never  is  ter  know  how  folks  looked 
up  to  um  an'  give  'way  to  um. 

"  But  dey  ain't  put  on  no  airs,  suh. 
Dey  ties  do  like  de  quality  all  do.  'Tain't 
money  dat  makes  de  quality  :  hit's  dat 
ar  kinder  breedin'  what'll  make  de  finest 
folks  stop  an'  shake  ban's  wid  a  nij 
des  ez  quick  ez  dey  would  wid  tie  king  er 
Rooshy — ef  dey  got  any  king  dar.  bong 
'fo'  de  turmoil,  suh,  endurin'  er  de  farmin' 


Or 


"  Vlarse  Tumlin  never  did  pass  a  nigger  on  de  road." 


days,  'twuz  des  dat  a-way.  When  he  'uz 
a1  his  richest,  Marse  Tumlin  never  did 
pass  a  nigger  on  de  road,  no  matter  how 
lonesome  an'  ragged  he  look,  widoul  stop- 
pin'  an'  axin'  who  he  b'long  ter,  an' what 
he  name,  an'  how  he  gittin'  on.  An'  lie 
allers  gi'  um  sump'n,  maybe  a  piece  er 
terbarker,  er  ma)  be  a  thrip.  I  know, 
>iih  ;  I  done  hear  my  color  talk,  an'  dey 
talks  it  :lnw  n  ter  dis  \  e'y  day.  I  >ey  ain't 
never  been  a  time  in  dat  man's  life  when 
he  ain't  think  mo'  er  somebody  else  dan 
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what  he  think  er  hisse'f.  Dat's  what  I 
call  de  quality,  suh.    'Tain't  money  ;  'tain't 

land;  'tain't  fine  duds;  'tain't  nothin'  'tall 
like  dat.  I  tell  you,  suh.  dem  what  want 
ter  he  de  quality  is  got  ter  have  a  long 
line  er  big  graveyards  behime  um.  an' 
dem  graveyards  is  got  ter  be  full  er  folks 
what  use  ter  know  how  ter  treat  yuthcr 
folks.  Well.  suh.  Marse  Tumlin  is  got  um 
behime  him.  an'  dey  retch  rum  here  ter 
Ferginny  an'  furder.  An' on  dat  account, 
he    ain't  'shame'  to  show  nobody  dat   he 
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love  urn,  an'  he  ain't  afear'd  ter  tell  no- 
body dat  he  hate  um. 

"  I  bet  you  right  now,  suh,  ef  you  wuz 
ter  ax  Miss  Vallie  ef  she  ever  see  'er 
pa  mad,  she'd  look  at  you  like  she  ain't 
know  what  you  talkin'  'bout.  Fum  de 
time  she  been  born,  suh,  down  ter  dis 
ve'y  day,  she  ain't  never  hear  a  cross  word 
come  fum  his  mouf.  She's  seed  'im 
frownin'  an'  she's  seed  'im  frettin',  but  she 
ain't  never  hear  no  cross  word.  An'  dat 
what  make  I  say  what  I  does.  'Tain't 
nobody  but  de  quality  dat  kin  show  der 
breedin'  right  in  der  own  fambly." 

"  Why,  I've  heard  that  the  Major  has 
something  of  a  temper,"  I  remarked. 

"Temper!"  exclaimed  Aunt  Minervy 
Ann,  holding  up  both  hands  ;  "  temper,  I 
hear  you  say  !  Well,  suh,  dat  ain't  no 
name  fer  it.  I  done  seed  bad  men,  but 
Marse  Tumlin  is  de  wuss  man  when  he  git 
his  dander  up  dat  I  yever  come  'cross  in 
all  my  born  days.  De  fust  time  I  seed 
'im  mad,  suh,  wuz  right  atter  de  folks  come 


home  fum  der  fightin'  and  battlin'.  It 
make  me  open  my  eyes.  I  been  livin' 
wid  'im  all  dem  years,  an'  I  never  is  know 
how  servigrous  dat  man  is. 

"  An'  de  funny  part  wuz,  suh,  dat  he 
got  mad  'bout  a  ole  nigger  'oman."  Aunt 
Minervy  Ann  paused  to  indulge  in  a  very- 
hearty  laugh.  "  Yasser,  all  'bout  a  ole 
nigger  'oman.  In  dem  times  we  all  had 
ter  scuffle  'roun'  right  smart  fer  ter  git 
vittles  ter  eat,  let  'lone  cloze  ter  w'ar. 
Miss  Vallie  was  w'arin'  a  frock  what  her 
mammy  had  when  she  wuz  a  gal.  An' 
de  clof  wuz  right  good  an'  look'  mighty 
well  on  'er.  Ez  fer  me,  I  dunner  whedder 
I  had  on  any  frock — ef  I  did  'twuz  'bout 
ter  drap  off'n  me.  'Long  'bout  dat  time, 
court-week  wuz  comin'  on,  de  fust  court- 
week  we  had  sence  de  folks  come  home 
fum  battlin'.  Dey  wuz  a  great  miration 
'bout  it,  bekaze  dey  say  ev'ybody  gwine 
ter  come  an'  see  de  lawyers  rustle. 

"  Well,  suh,  it  come  'cross  my  min'  dat 
ef  I  kin  bake  some  ginger-cakes  an'  make 


"We  made  twelve  pies  et   we  made  one.'       Pa 
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some  chicken-pies,  maybe  I  kin  pick  up  a 
little  m<  mey.  I  )edimean'  thrip  species  had 
all  done  gone,  bul  dey  \\  uz  <  ><  idles  er  shin- 
plasters  floatin'  'roun'  ef  you  had  sump'n 
fer  ter  git  urn  wid.  I  dunner  whar  in  de 
worl'  we  got  null'  flour  an'  'lasses  fer  ter 
makedecakes.  I  know  [got  one  chicken, 
an'  I  lamp  he  went  off  one  night  and  bor- 
ried  two  mo'.  1  ain't  ax  'im  whar  he 
borry  um,  sun,  bekaze  'twan't  none  er  my 
business.  We  made  de  cakes,  an'  den  we 
made  de  pics.  Ef  you  ain't  know  how 
ter  make  um.  suh,  you'd  be  'stonished  ter 
know  how  fur  dem  ar  chickens  went.  We 
made  twelve  pies  ef  we  made  one.  Yas- 
ser !  ez  sho'  ez  I'm  settin'  here.  We 
strung  um  out — a  wing  here,  a  piece  er 
de  back  dar',  an'  a  neck  yonner.  Twelve 
pies,  suh,  an'  nuff  chicken  lef  over  fer  ter 


gi'  Mis>  Vallie  a  right  smart  bait  :  an'  de 
Lord  knows  she  need  it.  an'  need  it  bad. 

"  Well,  suh,  1  make  de  ginger-cakes  de 
week  'fo'  court,  bekaze  it  he'ps  a  ginger- 
cake  ef  you  bake  'im  an'  den  shet  'im  up 
in  a  tight  box  whar  he  kin  sweat,  an' 
Monday  we  sot  in  ter  bake  de  pies.  I 
make  de  dough  wid  my  own  han's,  an'  I 
lef  Miss  Vallie  fer-  ter  bake  um.  wid 
Hamj)  ter  keep  de  fire  gwine.  De  word 
wuz  dat  'bout  half-pas'  ten  I  lamp  wu/ ter 
fetch  me  all  de  pies  dey  had  ready,  an' 
den  go  back  fer  de  yuthers. 

"  I  ain't  say  nothin'  'bout  de  balance  er 
de  cakes,  bekaze  I  'low'd  ter  myse'f  dat  I 
had  nuff.  I  had  many  ez  I  kin  tote  wid- 
out  gittin'  tired,  an'  I  ain't  no  baby  when 
it  comes  ter  totin'  cakes.  Well,  suh,  1 
been  livin'  a  mighty  long  time,  but  1  ain't 
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never  see  folks  wid  such  a  cravin'  fer  gin- 
ger-cakes. Fum  de  word  go  dey  wuz 
greedy  fer  'm.  Hit  mought  er  been  'kaze 
dey  wuz  des  natchally  hongry,  en  den 
ag'in  hit  mought  er  been  bekaze  de  cakes 
call  up  ol'  times;  but  no  matter  'bout  dat, 
suh,  dey  des  showered  de  shinplasters 
down  on  me.  'Twa'n't  de  country  folks 
doin'  de  most  er  de  buyin'  at  fust.  It 
*uz  de  town  boys  an'  de  clerks  in  de  stores ; 
an'  mos'  'fo'  I  know'd  it  de  cakes  wuz  all 
gone,  an'  Hamp  ain't  come  wid  de  pie?. 

'*  I  would  'a'  waited,  suh,  but  dey  kep' 
callin'  fer  cakes  so  ravenous  dat  bimeby 
I  crumpled  my  shinplasters  up  in  a  wad 
an'  tuck  my  basket  an'  went  polin'  home 
fer  ter  hurry  Hamp  up.  He  wuz  des 
gittin'  ready  ter  start  when  I  got  dar.  I 
gi'  Miss  Vallie  de  money — you  kin  count 
it  up  yourse'f,  suh  ;  'twuz  fer  fo'  dozen 
ginger-cakes  at  a  thrip  a-piece — an'  toP 
her  ter  sen'  Hamp  atter  some  mo'  flour 
an'  'lasses  'fo'  night,  'kaze  de  ginger-cakes 


half-gone  an'  court-week  ain't  skacely  open 
up.  Hamp,  he  tuck  de  pies  an'  de  cakes, 
an'  I  got  me  one  er  de  low  cheers  out'n 
de  kitchen,  kaze  I  done  tired  er  settin'  on 
de  een'  uv  a  box. 

"  I  speck  you  know  right  whar  I  sot 
at,  suh  ;  'twuz  dar  by  dat  big  chany-tree 
front  er  Sanford's  sto'.  Hit  sho'  wuz  a 
mighty  tree.  De  win'  done  blow'd  up  an' 
blew'd  it  down,  but  cle  stump  stan'in'  dar 
sproutin'  right  now.  Well,  suh,  right  un- 
der de  shadder  er  dat  tree,  on  de  outer 
aidge  er  de  sidewalk,  I  tuck  my  Stan',  an' 
1  ain't  been  dar  long  'fo'  de  folks 'gun  ter 
swarm  atter  my  cakes,  an'  den  when  dey 
seed  my  pies — well !  hit  look  like  dey  fair 
dribble  at  de  mouf. 

"'  I  sol'  urn  all  'rep'  one.  an'  ef  I'd  'a' 
sol'  dat  un,  1  don't  speck  dey'd  a  been 
any  trouble  ;  but  you  know  what  a  fool  a 
nigger  kin  be.  suh.  speshually  .1  ni$ 
'oman.  1  tuck  a  notion  in  my  min1  dat  I 
done  done  so  pow'ful  well.  I'd  save  dat 
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pie  fer  Marse  Tumlin  an'  Miss  Vallie.  So 
ev'y  time  somebody'd  come  'long  an'  want 
ter  buy  de  pie,  I'd  up  an'  say  it  done  sold. 
■  Bimeby,  who  should  come  'long  hut 
dat  ar  Salem  Birch  !  He  dead  now,  but 
1  speck  you  done  hear  talk  un  'im,  bekaze 
he  made  matters  mighty  hot  in  deze  parts 
twel — twel — well,  suh,  twel  he  'gun  ter 
hone  atter  dat  pie,  ez  you  may  say."  Aunt 
Minervy  Ann  paused  and  rubbed  her 
hands  together,  as  if  reflecting.  Then  she 
shook  her  head  and  laughed  somewhat 
doubtfully. 

••  What  dev  want  ter  name  'im  Salem 
fer,  I'll  never  tell  you.  Hit's  a  bible 
name,  an'  mo'  dan  dat,  hit's  a  ehureh 
name.  You  know  it  yo'se'f,  suh,  bekaze 
dry's  a  Salem  church  not  mo'n  sev'm  mile 
fum  whar  we  settin'  at  right  now.  Salem 
birch!  Hit  bangs  my  tune  how  some 
folks  kin  go  on  an'  I  ain't  nothin'  but  a 
nigger.  Dey's  mo'  chillun  mint  by  dor 
names,  suh,  dan  any  udder  way.  1  done 
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notice  it.  Name  one  un  urn  a  Bible  name, 
an'  look  like  he  bleedze  ter  go  wrong. 
Name  one  un  urn  atter  some  high  an' 
mighty  man,  an'  dey  grows  up  wad  des 
'bout  much  sense  ez  a  gate-post.  1  done 
watch  urn,  suh. 

"  I  speck  dish  yer  Salem  Birch  would 
'a'  been  a  right  good  man  but  fer  dat  ar 
bible  name.  Dat  mint  'im.  1  don't 
b'lieve  dey's  a  man  in  tie  worl'  what  kin 
walk  straight  under  dat  name  less'n  he 
done  been  called  fer  ter  be  a  preacher,  an' 
Salem  birch  ain't  had  no  sech  (-all  up  ter 
dat  time.       1  >at  much   1  know. 

"  Well.  suh.  dar  sot  de  pie,  an'  dar  wuz 
de  ginger-cakes,  ol'  timers,  big  tor  look  at, 
but  light  ter  handle.  Kve'ybody  want  de 
inc.  but  my  trim'  done  made  up.  Some 
bought  cakes  stidder  de  pie,  an'  some  des 
wa'pe  der  mouf  an'  go  on.  but,  bimeby, 
here  come  Salem  birch,  six  feet  high,  an' 
his  hat  sot  on  de  side  er  his  haid  like  he 
done   bought    de  whole   town.      I  know'd 
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de  minnit  I  laid  eyes  on  'im  dat  he  had 
dram  in  'im,  an'  dat  he  wuz  up  ter  some 
devilment.  Him  an'  his  bre'r,  Bill-Tom, 
suh,  had  tarryfied  de  whole  county.  Dey 
wuz  constant  a-fightin',an'ef  dey  couldn't 
git  nobody  else  ter  fight,  dey'd  fight 
'mongst  deyse'f.  Yassir  !  dem  ar  Birches 
had  done  whip  der  own  daddy. 

"  An'  yit,  suh,  dish  yer  Salem  wa'n't  no 
bad-lookin'  man.  He  had  long  curly 
ha'r,  an'  he  wuz  constant  a-laughin'.  Ef 
de  fac'  troof  wuz  ter  come  out,  I  speck  he 
had  more  devilment  in  'im  dan  downright 
meanness;  an'  he  wuz  mean  nuff,  de  Lord 
knows.  But,  be  sech  as  it  mought,bimeby 
here  he  come,  sorter  half  tip-toein',  like 
some  folks  do  when  dey  feel  der  dram  an' 
dunner  how  ter  show  it.  He  stop  right 
front  er  me,  suh,  an'  time  his  eye  fell  on 
me  he  sung  out  : 


"  '  Whoopee  !  Ef  here  ain't  oV  Minervy 
Ann  !  Wid pies  .'  An'  cakes  !  Come  on, 
boys  !    Have  some  pies  !     An'  cakes  /  ' 

"  Well,  suh,  you  mought  er  heer'd  'im 
a  mile.  He  holler  des  like  de  She'ff  do 
when  he  stick  his  haid  out'n  de  court- 
house winder  an'  call  somebody  in  ter 
court — des  dat  ve'y  way.  He  say,  '  How 
much  you  take  fer  yo'  chicken-pie  ?  '  I 
low,  '  Hit  done  sol',  suh.'  He  say,  '  I'll 
gi'  you  a  quarter  fer  dat  pie.'  I  low,  '  De 
pie  done  sol',  suh.'  By  dat  time  dey  wuz 
a  right  smart  clump  er  folks  come  up  fer 
see  what  Salem  Birch  wuz  hollin'  'bout, 
an'  you  know  yo'se'f,  suh,  how  a  half- 
drunk  man'll  do  when  dey's  a  crowd 
lis'nin'  at  him. 

"He  say, (  Who  done  bought  dat  pie  ?  ' 
I  'low,  'Marse  Tumlin  Perdue.'  He  sorter 
draw'd  hisse'f  up,  he  did,  an'  say,  '  Ain't 


An'  he  sot  dar,  suh,  wid  his  haid  'twix*  his  han's  fer  1  dunner  how  long."  —  Page  553 
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I  des  ez  good  ez  Tumlin  Perdue?'  I 
'low, '  I  ain't  know  nothin'  ter de contrary, 
suh,  but  ef  you  is  you  gol  ter  be  a  mon- 
stus  good  man.'  He  say.  '  I  is  !  I'm  de 
bes'  man  in  de  county.'  I  'low,  '  Dat  may 
be,  suh  ;  I  ain't  'sputin'  it.'  By  dat  time 
I  'gun  ter  feci  de  01'  Boy  kinder  ranklin' 
in  my  gizzard.  He  saw  '  Why  can't  I  git 
dat  pie?'  I  'low,  'Bekazeit  done  sol', suh.' 
He  say,  'Fer  cash?  '  I  'low, 'No  suh;  but 
Marse  Tumlin'sword  is  lots  better'n  some 
folks'  money.' 

•'  Well,  suh,  I  know'd  'fo'  I  open  my 
mouf  dat  I  ought'n  ter  say  dat,  but  I 
could'n  he'p  it  fer  ter  save  my  neck.  He 
say,  '  Well,  blast  yo'  black  hide,  my  mon- 
ey's better'n  anybody's  money  !  '  Wid 
dat  he  flung  down  a  shinplaster  quarter 
an'  retch  fer  de  pie.  By  de  time  he 
grabbed  it,  I  grabbed  it,  an'  he  pulled  an' 


1  pulled.  I  dunner  whedder  'twuz  de 
strenk  in  me  er  de  dram  in  'im,  but  in  de 
pullin,'  de  box  what  de  pie  wuz  on  turnt 
over,  an'  my  cheer  turnt  over,  an'  down 
come  Salem  Birch  right  spang  on  top  er 
me. 

"  I  tell  you  now.  suh,  dis  skeer'd  me. 
'Twuz  mo'  dan  1  bargain  fer.  Right  at 
de  minnit,  I  had  de  idee  dat  de  man  had 
jumped  on  me  an'  wuz  gwine  ter  kill  me 
— you  know  how  some  folks  is  'bout  nig- 
gers.    So  I  des  give  one  squall— 

"  '  Marse  Dunlin  .'  Run  /i<r<\  Marst 
Tumlin!  He  killing  me!  O/i,  Marse 
Tu in lin  .' ' 

"  Well,  suh,  dey  tell  me  dat  squall  wuz 
so  inhuman  it  made  de  country  hosses 
break  loose  fum  de  racks.  One  white 
lady  at  de  tavern  hear  it,  an'  she  had  ter 
be  put  ter  bed.      Bless  yo'  soul,    honey  '. 
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don't  never  say  you  done  hear  anybody 
blate  twel  you  hear  ol'  Minervy  Ann — an' 
de  Lord  knows  I  hope  you  won't  never 
hear  me. 

"  Dey  ain't  no  usetalkin',suh,hit'larmed 
de  town.  Eve'ybody  broke  an'  run  to'rds 
de  place  whar  de  fuss  come  fum.  Salem 
Birch  got  up  des  ez  quick  ez  he  kin,  an' 
I  wuz  up  des  ez  quick  ez  he  wuz,  an'  by 
dat  time  my  temper  done  run  my  skeer 
off,  an'  I  des  blazed  out  at  him.  What 
I  say  I'll  never  tell  you,  bekaze  I  wuz  so 
mad  I  ain't  never  hear  myse'f  talk.  Some 
say  I  called  'im  dis  an'  some  say  I  called 
'im  dat,  but  whatsomever  'twuz,  hit  wa'n't 
no  nice  name — I  kin  promise  you  dat. 

"  'Twuz  nuff  ter  rise  his  dander,  an'  he 
draw'd  back  his  arm  fer  ter  hit  me,  but 
des  'bout  dat  time  Marse  Tumlin  shoved 
'im  back.  Marse  Tumlin  'low,  '  You  dirty 
dog  !  You  sneakin',  nasty  houn'  !  is  dis 
de  way  you  does  yo'  fightin'  ?  ' 

"Well,  suh,  dis  kinder  skeer  me  ag'in, 
kaze  I  hear  talk  dat  Salem  Birch  went 
'bout  wid  dirks  an'  pistols  on  'im,  ready 
fer  ter  use  um.  He  look  at  Marse  Tum- 
lin, an'  his  face  got  whiter  an'  whiter,  an' 
he  draw'd  his  breff,  deep  an'  long.    . 

"  Marse  Tumlin  'low,  '  You  see  dat  nig- 
ger 'oman?  Well,  ef  she  wuz  blacker 
dan  de  hinges  er  hell ' — he  say  dem  ve'y 
words,  suh — '  ef  she  wuz  blacker  dan  de 
hinges  er  hell,  she'd  be  whiter  dan  you  er 
any  er  yo'  thievin'  gang.'  An'  den,  suh 
— I  'clar'  I'm  mos'  shame  ter  tell  you — 
Marse  Tumlin  rise  up  on  his  tip-toes  an' 
spit  in  de  man's  face.  Yasser  !  Right 
spang  in  his  face.  You  may  well  look 
'stonish'd,  suh.  But  ef  you'd  'a'  seed  de 
way  Marse  Tumlin  looked  you'd  know 
why  Salem  Birch  ain't  raise  his  han'  'cep' 
ter  wipe  his  face.  Ef  dey  ever  wuz  blood 
an'  killin'  in  anybody's  eyes,  hit  wuz  in 
Marse  Tumlin's  right  dat  minnit.  He 
stan'  dar  while  you  kin  count  ten,  an'  den 
he  snap  his  thumb  an'  turn  on  his  heel,  an' 
dat  ar  Salem  Birch  tuck'n  walk  'cross  de 
public  squar'  an'  sot  down  on  de  court- 
house steps,  an'  he  sot  dar,  suh,  wid  his 
haid  'twix'  his  han's  fer  I  dunner  how 
long. 

"  Well,  suh,  I  know  in  reason  dat  de 
een'  er  dat  business  ain't  come.  You 
know  how  our  white  folks  is  ;  you  kin  spit 
in  one  man's  face  an'  he  not  take  it  up, 
but  some  er  his  kinnery  er  his  frien's  is  sho 
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ter  take  it  up.  So  I  say  ter  myse'f,  '  Look 
here,  nigger  'oman,  you  better  keep  yo' 
motif  shot  an'  bofe  eyes  open,  kaze  dey 
gwine  ter  be  hot  times  in  deze  diggin's.' 
When  I  come  ter  look  al  um.  suh,  my 
ginger-cakes  wa'n't  hurt,  an'  de  chicken- 
pie  wuz  safe  an  soun'  'cept  dat  er  little  er 
de  gravy  had  sorter  run  out.  When  1  git 
thoo  brushin'  an'  cleanin'  um,  I  look  up, 
I  did,  an'  dar  wuz  Marse  Bolivar  Bla 
game  walkin'  up  an'  down  right  close  at 
me.  You  oughter  know  'im,  suh,  him  an' 
Marse  Tumlin  married  sisters,  an'  (ley  wuz 
ez  thick  ez  two  peas  in  a  pod.  So  I  'low, 
'Won't  you  have  a  ginger-cake,  Marse  Bol- 
ivar? I'd  offer  you  de  pie,  but  I'm  sav- 
in' dat  fer  Miss  Vallie.'  He  say  he  don't 
b'lieve  his  appetite  run  ter  cakes  an'  pies 
right  dat  minnit.  Dat  make  me  eye  'im, 
suh,  an'  he  look  like  he  mighty  glum  'bout 
sump'n.  He  des  walk  up  an'  down,  up 
an'  down,  wid  his  han's  in  his  pockets. 
It  come  back  ter  me  atterwards,  but  I 
ain't  pay  no  'tention  den,  dat  de  folks  all 
'roun'  town  wuz  kinder  'spectin'  anudder 
fuss.  Dey  wuz  all  standin'  in  clumps- 
here  an'  dar,  some  in  de  middle  er  de 
street,  an'  some  on  de  sidewalks,  but  dey 
wa'n't  nobody  close  ter  me  'cep'  Marse 
Bolivar.  Look  like  dey  wuz  givin'  us  el- 
bow room. 

"  De  bigges'  clump  er  folks,  suh,  wuz 
down  at  de  public  well,  at  de  fur  side  er 
de  squar',  an'  I  notice  dey  kep'  movin', 
now  dis  way,  an'  now  dat.  sorter  swayin' 
like  some  un  wuz  shovin'  um  'bout  an' 
pushin'  'em  'roun'.  An'  dat  des  de  way 
it  wuz,  kaze  'twan't  long  'fo'  somebody 
broke  loose  fum  um  an'  come  runnin' 
to'rds  whar  I  wuz  settin'  at. 

"  I  know'd  in  a  minnit,  suh,  dat  wuz 
Bill-Tom  Birch.  He  wuz  holdin'  his  han' 
on  his  wes'cut  pocket  fer  ter  keep  his 
watch  fum  fallin'  out.  He  come  runnin' 
up,  suh,  an'  he  wuz  so  mad  he  wuz  cryin'. 
His  face  wuz  workin'  des  like  it  hurled 

'im.      He  holler  at  me.     '  Is  you  de ?' 

I  won't  name  de   name  what  he   call  me. 
suh.      But  I  know  ef  he'd  a  been  a  n \ 
I'd  'a'  got  up  fum  dar  an'  brained  'im.      I 
ain't  saj  nothin'.      I  des  sot  dar  an'  look 
at  'im. 

"  Well,  suh,  he  jerk  a  cowhide  fum  un- 
der his  cloze  -he  had  it  run  down  his 
britches  leg.  an'  say,  '  I'll  show  you  how 
you  erfuse  ter  sell   pies  when   a   gemman 
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want  ter  buy  urn.'  I  dunner  what  I'd 
a  done,  sun,  ef  he'd  a  hit  me,  but  he  ain't 
hit  inc.  Marse  Bolivar  walk  right  'twix' 
us  an'  'low,  ;  You'll  settle  dis  wid  me,  right 
here  an'  now.'  Wid  dat  Bill-Tom  Birch 
step  back  an'  say,  '  Colonel,  does  you 
take  it  up?  '  Marse  Bolivar  'low,  '  Dat's 
what  I'm  here  fer.'  Bill-Tom  Birch  step 
back  a  little  furder  and  make  as  ef  ter 
draw  his  pistol,  but  his  han'  ain't  got  ter 
his  pocket  'fo'  bang!  went  Marse  Boli- 
var's gun,  an'  down  went  Bill-Tom  Birch, 
des  like  somebody  tripped  'im  up. 

"  I  know  mighty  well,  suh,  dat  I  ain't 
no  hard  -  hearted  nigger  —  anybody  what 
know  me  will  tell  you  dat — but  when  dat 
man  drapt,  I  ain't  keer  no  mo'  dan  ef  he'd 
a  been  a  mad  dog.  Dat's  de  Lord's  trufe, 
ef  I  ever  toP  it.  I  ain't  know  wharbouts 
de  ball  hit  'im,  an'  I  wa'n't  keerin'.  Marse 
Bolivar  ain't  move  out'n  he  tracks.  He 
stood  dar,  he  did,  an'  bresh  de  cap  off'n 
de  bairl  what  shot,  an'  fix  it  fer  ter  shoot 
ag'in.  'Twuz  one  er  deze  yer  ervolvers, 
suh,  what  move  up  a  notch  er  two  when 
you  pull  de  trigger. 

"  Well,  suh,  time  de  pistol  went  off, 
folks  come  runnin'  fum  eve'ywhars.  Sa- 
lem Birch,  he  come  runnin'  'cross  de  pub- 
lic squar',  bekaze  he  had  de  idee  dat 
sump'n  done  happen.  Marse  Bolivar,  he 
see  Salem  Birch  a-comin',  an'  he  walk  out 
fum  de  crowd  ter  meet  'im.  Dat  make 
me  feel  sorter  quare,  kaze  hit  look  like  he 
wuz  gwine  ter  shoot  de  man  down.  But 
Salem  Birch  seed  'im,  an'  he  stop  an'  say, 
'  Colonel,  what  de  name  er  God  is  de  mat- 
ter? Marse  Bolivar  make  answer,  ■  Sa- 
lem, I   had  ter  shoot  yo'   bre'r.'       Salem 


Birch  say,  '  Is  he  dead? '  Marse  Bolivar 
'spon',  '  He  ain't  nigh  dead.  1  put  de 
ball  'twix'  de  hip  an'  de  knee-j'int.  He'll 
be  up  in  a  week.'  Salem  Birch  say,  '  Colo- 
nel, I  thank  you  fer  dat.  Will  you  shake 
ban's?  '  Marse  Bolivar  say  dey  ain't 
nothin'  suit  'im  better,  bekaze  he  ain't  got 
a  thing  ag'in  de  Birches. 

u  An'  'twuz  des  like  Marse  Bolivar  say. 
Bill-Tom  Birch  wuz  wuss  skeer'd  dan  hurt, 
an'  'twa'n't  long  'fo'  he  wuz  well.  Salem 
Birch,  he  went  off  ter  Texas,  an'  dem  what 
been  dar  an'  come  back,  say  dat  he's  one 
er  deze  yer  ervival  preachers,  gwine  'bout 
doin'  good  an'  takin'  up  big  collections. 
Dat  what  dey  say,  an'  I  hope  it's  des 
dat  away.  I  don't  begrudge  nobody  de 
money  dey  makes  preachin'  ter  sinners, 
bekaze  hit's  des  nachallv  w'arin'  ter  de 
flesh." 

At  this  juncture  Aunt  Minervy  Ann 
called  to  Hamp  and  informed  him,  in  auto- 
cratic tones,  that  it  was  time  to  cut  wood 
with  which  to  cook  dinner.  "  I  don't  keer 
ef  you  is  been  ter  de  legislatur',"  she  add- 
ed, "  you  better  cut  dat  wood,  an'  cut  it 
quick." 

1  suggested  that  she  had  started  to  tell 
me  about  Paul  Conant's  shoulder,  but  had 
neglected  to  do  so. 

"  Ain't  I  tell  you  'bout  dat?  Well,  ef 
dat  don't  bang  my  time  !  Hamp,  you 
hear  dat?  You  better  go  an'  make  'range - 
ments  fer  ter  have  me  put  in  de  as'lum, 
bekaze  I  sho'  is  gittin'  light-headed.  Well, 
suh,  dat  beats  all !  But  I'll  tell  you  'bout 
it  'fo'  you  go  back." 

Then  Aunt  Minervy  Ann  went  to  see 
about  dinner. 


SOME    POLITICAL    REMINISCENCES 

By   George  F.    Hoar 

Senator  from  Massachusetts 


HARLES  SUMNER  al- 
ways treated  me  with  the 
greatest  kindness  and  con- 
fidence and  expressed  re- 
peatedly his  wish  that  I 
might  be  his  successor. 
But  I  cannot  relate  much  of  him  which 
will  add  to  the  interest  of  the  full  and  ad- 
mirable biography  by  the  lamented  Ed- 
ward L.  Pierce.  Mr.  Pierce  was  not  able 
to  find  any  evidence  that  there  was  a  re- 
ligious'service  at  Mr.  Sumner's  house  on 
the  day  of  his  funeral.  But  my  own  mem- 
ory and  that  of  my  wife  are  quite  distinct 
in  the  matter.  I  give  here  a  statement 
of  Mrs.  Hoar's  put  in  writing  some  eight 
or  ten  years  ago  : 

MRS.    HOAR'S    STATEMENT 

"Judge  Hoar  came  to  our  room,  be- 
ing evidently  much  moved  by  what  he 
had  seen,  and  stated  to  Mr.  Hoar  that  Mr. 
Sumner  had  died  at  three  o'clock,  I  be- 
lieve, in  the  afternoon.  As  I  entered  the 
room  the  Judge  turned  and,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  said  to  me,  '  Our  great  Senator  is 
dead.' 

"  Then,  later,  I  went  to  see  whom  of  the 
ladies  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation 
could  be  found  in  the  city  to  arrange  for 
us  to  make  some  gift  of  flowers  for  the 
funeral.  1  only  found  one,  Miss  Williams, 
at  home,  and  we  went  together  and  or- 
dered some  flowers  as  a  gift  from  the  ladies 
of  the  Massachusetts  delegation.  We  or- 
dered a  very  handsome  wreath  of  white 
flowers  and  some  long  palms,  which  we 
wanted  to  have  lie  on  the  coffin,  and  which 
were  all  which  lay  on  the  coffin  at  the 
house. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  funeral,  all  the 
Massachusetts  delegation,  and  such  of  the 
ladies  as  were  in  the  city,  went  to  Mr. 
Sumner's  house  for  a  brief  service  before 
the  body  was  taken  to  the  Capitol.  His 
body  lay  in  the  parlor  of  his  house  where 
he  lived  so  many  years,  which  is  now  a  part 
of  the  Arlington  Hotel,  at  the  corner  of  II 


Street  and  Vermont  Avenue.  The  service 
was  early — I  think  at  half-past  eight — con- 
sisting of  a  short  prayer.  There  were  there 
only  a  very  few  of  the  particular  friends 
and  the  members  of  the  Massachusetts  del- 
egation present.  Just  as  the  coffin  was 
lifted,  there  was  a  soft  chime  which  came 
from  the  clock  that  stood  in  the  hall.  It 
struck  nine,  and  chimed  ;  it  was  a  touch- 
ing, sweet  sound. 

"  The  body  lay  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
Capitol  for  an  hour  before  the  funeral,  for 
the  general  public  to  view.  The  ladies  of 
the  Massachusetts  delegation  sat  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  Chamber  as  mourners. 
It  was  said  this  was  the  first  instance  in 
which  ladies  had  been  admitted  to  the 
floor  on  such  an  occasion. 

"It  was  a  very  cold,  bleak  day,  and 
from  the  Capitol  I  hurried  back  to  our 
room  to  get  a  heavy  travelling  rug  for  Mr. 
Hoar,  who  went  to  Boston  with  the  delega- 
tion, as  I  feared  he  would  suffer  from  the 
cold.  As  the  procession  left  the  Capitol, 
however,  a  great  crowd  was  gathered  about 
and  in  front  of  the  Capitol.  It  was  most 
touching  to  note  in  the  crowd  the  large 
number  of  poor  colored  people — men, 
women,  and  children — who  were  stand- 
ing there  in  the  cold,  and  who  followed  the 
procession  down  to  the  railroad  station, 
waited  until  the  train  started,  and  then  fol- 
lowed the  train  for  a  long  way  out  of  the 
station." 

My  recollection,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Sum- 
ner's funeral,  accords  with  Mrs.  Hoar's  in 
all  respects.  I  was  myself  notified  very 
early  m  the  morning  of  Mr.  Sumner's  ill- 
ness. I  think  the  message  probably  came 
from  Mr.  Ben.  Perley  Poore  ;  that,  how- 
ever, 1  cannot  affirm.  At  any  rate,  imme- 
diately after  my  own  breakfast.  1  went  to 
Mr.  Sumner's  house,  in  consequence  oi  a 
message  from  some  person  that  he  was 
very  sick.  1  found  there  two  or  thr< 
his  friends.  Surgeon- General  Barnes  was 
there,  and  another  physician,  Dr.  Lincoln, 
was  there,  or  came  in  very  soon.      lames 
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Wnrmeley  was  there  also,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  Mr.  Johnson,  the  secretary.  I 
looked  into  Mr.  Sumner's  bed  chamber. 
He  was  lying  on  his  side  with  his  face 
turned  away  from  the  door  where  I  en- 
tered. I  went  in  from  the  large  room, 
where  he  used  to  receive  his  friends  and 
do  his  work.  I  did  not  go  round  to  his 
bedside,  so  as  to  attract  his  attention. 
But  I  stood  looking  in  at  the  door  for  a 
little  while,  and  then  returned  to  the  outer 
room.  I  remained  therefor  an  hour  or  two, 
seeing  a  few  people  who  came  in  and  went 
out.  I  cannot  say  who  these  persons  were. 
But  many  of  them  were  members  of  the 
Massachusetts  delegation,  and,  unques- 
tionably, Mr.  Henry  L.  Pierce  was  one. 
He  was  probably  there  before  I  arrived  ; 
further  than  this,  I  cannot  affirm  from  a 
distinct  memory. 

During  my  stay  there  in  the  morning  I 
was  sitting  alone  in  the  outer  room,  when 
the  two  physicians,  the  Surgeon-General 
and  Dr.  Lincoln,  came  into  the  room 
where  I  was  sitting.  There  was  then  no 
other  member  of  the  delegation  in  the 
House,  and  no  person  who  sustained  any 
relation  to  Mr.  Sumner,  that  would  warrant 
giving  a  direction.  The  doctors  said  they 
had  just  received  a  telegram  from  Dr. 
Brown-Sequard  saying  that  he  was  on  his 
way  to  Washington  and  should  arrive  in  the 
afternoon,  and  directing  that  Mr.  Sumner 
be  given  an  electric  bath.  The  physicians 
said  that,  in  their  opinion,  an  electric  bath 
would  do  Mr.  Sumner  no  good  and  would 
cause  him  great  agony.  They  seemed, 
however,  to  think  that  Dr.  Brown-Se- 
quard's  relations  to  the  patient  were  such 
as  to  cause  great  embarrassment  to  them. 
They  asked  me  to  say  what  they  ought  to 
do.  I  answered  that  in  such,  a  case  the 
opinion  of  the  physicians  who  were  present 
with  the  patient,  and  had  seen  him,  ought 
to  be  followed.  1  considered  myself  as  as- 
suming a  certain  responsibility,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  thedelegation,andas  the  person  then 
in  the  house  nearer  to  Mr.  Sumner  than  any 
other.  Soon  after  this  occurrence  1  went 
to  the  Capitol  in  search  of  my  brother, 
who  was  attending  a  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  I  called  him 
out  of  the  Committee-room  and  told  him 
n\  Mr.  Sumner's  illness.  lie  went  back 
with  me  to  the  house.  lie  went  into  the 
bed-chamber  and  remained  with  Mr.  Sum- 


ner until  his  death.  I  stayed  at  the  house 
till  after  twelve  o'clock,  when  I  went  to 
the  Capitol.  After  the  adjournment  of 
the  House,  I  returned  to  Mr.  Sumner's 
house  and  remained  there  until  some  time 
in  the  afternoon,  although  I  went  away 
before  his  death.  I  looked  into  his  cham- 
ber more  than  once.  But  I  did  not  speak 
to  him,  or  go  to  the  side  of  the  bed  where 
he  could  see  me,  thinking  that  there  were 
enough  attending  upon  him,  whose  right 
to  be  there  was  better  than  mine,  and  that 
it  would  only  disturb  him  to  increase  the 
number  of  persons  in  his  room.  I  left 
the  house  before  Mr.  Sumner  died.  My 
brother  came  around  after  his  death,  to 
my  room,  and  brought  the  news,  as  has 
been  said  by  Mrs.  Hoar. 

There  was  a  meeting  of  the  delegation 
in  the  evening.  Mr.  Hooper  was  not 
present  at  that  meeting.  I  have  a  very 
confident  recollection  that  he  was  out  of 
town,  and  that  some  matters  relating  to 
the  funeral  were  left  undecided  until  he 
should  return.  He  was  the  member  of 
the  delegation  in  the  House  most  intimate, 
personally,  with  Mr.  Sumner — with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Henry  L.  Pierce  and 
Judge  Hoar.  This  fact  seems  very  clear 
and  distinct  in  my  memory,  although,  of 
course,  like  other  impressions  of  the  kind, 
I  should  yield  it  to  a  trustworthy  contem- 
porary record. 

There  was  a  religious  service  at  the 
house  early  in  the  morning  of  the  day  of 
the  funeral.  After  it  ended,  as  stated 
above  by  Mrs.  Hoar,  the  solemn  silence 
was  broken  by  the  ringing  out  of  the  clear, 
sweet  chime  of  the  clock.  The  profound 
impression  of  that  moment  will  never  be 
effaced  from  my  memory,  and  is  as  fresh 
as  when  it  happened. 

I  myself  suggested,  as  there  were  no 
relatives  of  Mr.  Sumner  in  Washington, 
and  no  women  who  were  closely  related 
to  him  by  family  ties,  that  the  wives  or 
Other  ladies  of  the  households  of  the 
members  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation 
should  attend  the  funeral  as  mourners. 
That  arrangement  was  made,  after  a  little 
resistance,  which  came  chiefly  from  Mr. 
Roscoe  Conkling. 

The  Massachusetts  delegation  attend- 
ed the  body  to  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Sun- 
derland, the  Chaplain  of  the  Senate,  went 
in  the  funeral  train  as  far  as  New  York. 
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Mr.  Hinckley,  clergyman  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  in  Washington,  also  accompanied 
the  body  in  the  special  train.  I  suppose 
it  was  he  who  conducted  the  religious  ser- 
vice at  the  house,  although  of  that  I  will 
not  be  sure. 

Mr.  Rainey,  a  very  eminent  and  excel- 
lent colored  Representative  from  South 
Carolina,  was  one  of  the  Committee  who 
accompanied  the  body  to  Massachusetts. 
This  Committee  stayed  over-night  at  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  in  New  York.  Some 
of  the  persons  employed  at  that  hotel  at- 
tempted to  prevent  Mr.  Rainey  from  en- 
tering the  breakfast-room  with  the  other 
members  of  the  Committee,  but  speedily 
desisted  in  consequence  of  the  indignant 
remonstrance  of  his  associates.  Senator 
Beck  of  Kentucky,  greatly  to  his  credit, 
was  one  of  the  persons  who  interposed 
and  insisted  that  Mr.  Rainey  should  be 
treated  with  the  same  respect  as  his  col- 
leagues. 

Large  crowds  assembled  at  the  railroad 
stations  in  the  large  cities  through  which 
the  funeral  train  passed,  especially  at 
Worcester.  The  most  touching  incident 
of  the  journey  took  place  between  Spring- 
field and  Worcester — I  think  in  Brookfield 
or,  possibly,  Warren  or  Palmer.  As  the 
special  train,  bearing  the  body  of  the 
great  statesman  and  liberator,  was  passing 
through  a  tract  of  country  where  there  was 
no  house  in  sight,  at  the  rate,  probably,  of 
fully  forty  miles  an  hour,  1  saw  from  the 
car- window  an  elderly  colored  man  neatly 
dressed  in  black,  as  he  would  have  been 
for  church  on  Sunday,  with  his  wife  and 
children,  making  a  group  of  a  half-dozen 
in  all,  standing  with  bared  and  bowed 
heads  in  the  field  near  the  railroad.  He 
had  evidently  taken  this  method  of  paying 
his  respect  to  the  great  liberator  of  his 
race,  and  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  car 
which  was  bearing  him  to  his  grave.  If 
a  sculptor  could  preserve  in  bronze  or 
marble  that  simple  group  as  I  saw  it,  there 
could  be  no  more  appropriate  memorial  to 
Charles  Sumner,  nor  one  that  he  would 
have  liked  better. 

One  thing  was  very  noticeable  about  him 
during  the  last  winter  of  his  life.  That 
was  the  gentleness  with  which  he  spoke 
of  other  men,  even  of  those  with  whom 
he  had  had  serious  and  angry  conflicts. 
After  his  estrangement  from  Grant,  he  was 


for  a  good  while  in  the  habit  of  speaking 
of  him  in  private,  as  he  did  in  public,  with 
great  severity.  But  during  this  last  win- 
ter, he  changed  the  subject  or.  was  silent 
if  anybody  spoke  unkindly  of  ( irant  in  his 
presence.  The  last  time  1  saw  him  alive, 
except  on  his  death-bed.  was  about  a  week 
before  his  fatal  attack.  I  went  to  his  house 
on  some  business  errand  in  the  evening. 
I  found  him  entirely  alone.  After  dis- 
posing of  what  I  had  to  say,  1  rose  to 
depart.  He  took  hold  of  my  arm  and 
forced  me  down  into  a  chair  and  said, 
"  Pray  stay."  He  seemed  lonesome  and 
yearning  for  companionship.  I  sat  down 
and  remained  an  hour  or  two.  He  was 
in  a  most  confidential  mood  and  poured 
out  his  heart  about  many  matters  in  his 
life.  He  told  me  his  own  theory  of  his 
disease.  He  thought  the  concussion  of 
the  spine,  caused  by  Brooks's  blows  upon 
his  head,  had  occasioned  an  effusion  of  a 
watery  substance,  holding  bony  particles 
in  solution  at  the  joint  in  the  spine  from 
which  issues  the  system  of  nerves  con- 
nected with  the  chest.  In  time  this  mat- 
ter, being  deposited,  hardened  into  a  bony 
substance  which  pressed  upon  the  nerves 
at  their  origin  in  the  spine,  impaired  their 
vital  power,  and  caused  the  disease  known 
as  angina  pectoris.  He  said  that  during 
his  last  attack,  which  had  lasted  some 
hours,  he  expected  to  die,  and  calculated 
in  his  mind  how  long  it  was  possible  his 
life  could  endure  the  intense  agony  which 
he  was  suffering. 

He  was  always  eagerly  desirous  of  sym- 
pathy, although,  as  everybody  knows,  he 
said  and  did  what  seemed  to  him  right,  no 
matter  who  might  differ  from  him.  If  he 
had  made  a  speech  in  the  Senate  he  liked 
to  call  my  attention  to  it.  If  he  saw  me 
he  would  say,  "  Read  me  in  the  Globe 
to-morrow-  morning."  or  "  Have  you 
our  debate  in  the  Senate  yesterday."  He 
was  especially  gratified  that,  in  an  humble 
way,  1  stood  by  him  in  the  matter  of  San 
Domingo.  1  have  so  frequently  expr 
my  love  and  reverence  for  Sumner  in 
writing  and  public  speech  that  I  ought 
not  to  dwell  upon  him  here.  But  certainly 
he  will  ever  be  one  of  the  most  striking 
figures  in  the  history  of  America  and  in 
the  history  of  liberty.  1 1  is  was,  as  Bishop 
Huntington  so  beautifully  said,  "  A  . 
image  and  a  superb  life."'      Is  there    any- 
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thing  in  the  annals  of  eloquence  more  sub- 
lime than  the  sentences  with  which  lie  be- 
gins his  first  speech,  when  he  resumed  his 
seat  in  the  Senate  after  a  long  illness,  which 
the  crime  of  a  ruffian  had  caused  him? 

Sumner  loved  his  friends  and  associates 
ardently.  The  loss  of  a  friendship  to  him 
was  a  deep  wound.  So  much  more  is  it  to 
his  honor  that  he  never  wavered,  faltered, 
or  flinched. 

He  was  always  a  moralist.  He  valued 
a  work  of  art  for  the  moral  lesson  it  con- 
veyed. He  had  none  of  that  immoral  and 
pernicious  quality  of  taste  or  intellect  which 
values  a  saying  because  it  is  well  phrased, 
or  an  orator  because  of  his  success  as  an 
artist,  without  regard  to  the  truth  of  the 
sentiment  or  the  justice  of  the  cause. 

It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Pierce  edited 
Sumner  as  if  he  were  a  constitution.  He 
was  right.  If  the  rules  of  civil  conduct 
which  Charles  Sumner  wrote  down  and 
obeyed  and  exemplified  were  to  be  taken 
by  his  successors  who  are  called  to  share 
in  the  government,  as  an  inexorable  and 
inflexible  code,  with  an  authority  no  more 
to  be  disputed  than  that  of  the  Constitu- 
tion itself,  we  should  rise  instantly  into 

An  ampler  ether,  a  diviner  air. 

It  has  been  said  that  Charles  Sumner 
was  not  practical.  He  was  the  most 
practical  of  modern  statesmen.  Every- 
thing he  did  ought  to  have  been  done; 
everything  he  tried  to  do  and  failed  to  do 
ought  to  have  been  done.  The  progress 
of  the  cause  of  the  negro  in  this  country 
stopped  when  he  died.  The  progress  of 
the  cause  of  equal  rights  and  equal  suf- 
frage was  arrested  at  his  death.  What 
has  been  called  sometimes  the  failure  of 
the  reconstruction  policy,  what  has  been 
called  sometimes  the  error  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  in  giving  the  negro  suf- 
frage, was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  con- 
dition which  he  demanded  of  securing 
complete  education  by  national  authority 
was  not  accomplished  because  of  the 
blindness  or  the  treachery  of  some  Re 
publican  leaders. 

Hut  he  almost  always  succeeded.  The 
experience  of  his  life  did  not  shake,  but 
confirmed,  the  opinions  which  he  formed 
in  youth.      1  le  ever 

Through  the  heat  of  conflict,  keeps  the  law 
In  calmness  made,  and  mts  what  he  foresaw. 


His  principles  as  to  peace  are  no  ex- 
ception to  this  statement.  His  doctrine 
did  not  exclude  self-defence  and  did  not 
exclude  a  just  national  authority.  His 
doctrine  has  made  great  advances,  as  wit- 
nessed by  our  patient  endurance  of  the 
aggravation  of  Canada,  which  we  would 
not  forty  years  ago  have  borne  for  a  sin- 
gle year.  Witness  also  the  treaty  with 
England  of  187  1  and  the  Bering  Sea  ar- 
bitration. 

I  was  in  Europe  in  the  summer  of  1 87  1 . 
I  expected  to  remain  abroad  until  about 
the  time  of  the  November  election.  But 
one  evening  1  was  invited  in  London  to 
dine  with  Mr.  Smalley.  the  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  who  had  been 
a  student  in  my  office.  Among  the  guests 
were  General  Walker  and  the  late  Samuel 
Bowles  of  the  Springfield  Republican. 
They  had  just  come  from  home  and  told 
me  that  General  Butler  was  pressing  his 
candidacy  with  great  earnestness  for  the 
Republican  nomination  for  Governor,  and 
that  he  was  quite  likely  to  succeed.  His 
opponents  were  divided  among  half  a 
dozen  candidates,  including  Dr.  Loring, 
Mr.  Alexander  H.  Rice,  Mr.  Harvey 
Jewell,  and  two  or  three  others.  My  first 
thought  was  that  I  was  well  out  of  a  dis- 
agreeable scrape.  But  I  instantly  saw 
how  destructive  to  honest  administration 
and  to  the  Republican  Party  would  be  the 
election  of  General  Butler  as  a  Republican 
Governor  in  Massachusetts,  and  I  felt  I 
could  not  honestly  keep  out  of  the  can- 
vass. 1  remained  talking  the  matter  over 
with  General  Walker  and  Mr.  Bowles  until 
a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  giving  up  an- 
other social  engagement  which  I  had 
made.  When  I  went  back  to  my  room, 
I  sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  W. 
W.  Rice  of  Worcester,  stating  to  him  that, 
in  my  opinion,  William  B.  Washburn  was 
the  only  candidate  on  whom  the  oppo- 
nents of  General  Butler  could  successfully 
unite,  and  urging  that  he  should  at  once  set 
about  promoting  his  candidacy.  Mr.  Rice 
was  a  cousin  of  Governor  Washburn, 
and  a  man  of  great  influence  in  Worcester 
County.  1  went  down  to  the  office  of  the 
Cunard  steamers  early  the  next  morning, 
and  engaged  my  passage  home  for  the 
first  boat  on  which  1  could  get  a  berth. 
I  got  home  in  August,  and  entered  at 
once  into  the  campaign.      I  wrote  a  letter, 
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which  was  printed,  stating  my  reasons  for 
preferring  Mr.  Washburn.  His  friends 
went  into  the  convention  with  Worcester 
County  almost  united  in  his  support,  and 
a  large  force  from  the  western  part  of  the 
State,  and  as  many  Middlesex  delegates 
as  were  within  the  special  influence  of  my 
brother,  Judge  Hoar,  who  also  took  a  very 
earnest  part  in  the  campaign.  The  night 
before  the  convention,  a  committee  of  the 
friends  of  Washburn,  of  whom  Mr.  E.  R. 
Hoar  was  chairman,  met  a  committee  of 
the  friends  of  each  of  the  other  candidates 
opposed  to  Butler,  and  asked  them  to  say 
who,  in  their  judgment,  would  be  the  best 
candidate  next  to  their  own  favorite.  To 
which  all  replied,  "  Mr.  Washburn."  It 
then  became  easy  to  secure  the  withdrawal 
of  the  other  candidates  and  the  union  upon 
Washburn.  I  was  chosen  to  preside  over 
the  convention.  It  sat  steadily  from  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  about  three 
o'clock  the  next  morning.  It  was  the 
most  difficult  and  anxious  duty  which  I 
ever  had  to  perform,  as  a  presiding  officer, 
except  that  of  presiding  over  the  National 
Convention  of  1880,  when  Garfield  was 
nominated  over  Grant  and  Blaine,  after 
a  strife  which  threatened  to  rend  the  Re- 
publican Party  in  twain.  I  supposed,  when 
I  went  down  to  the  hall  in  the  morning, 
that  the  chances  were  about  even  that  I 
should  go  home  at  night  in  considerable 
disgrace.  Butler's  scheme  was,  if  he 
could  not  carry  the  convention,  to  split  it 
in  two  on  some  pretext,  which  would  en- 
able him  to  insist  that  his  partisans  were 
the  regular  Republican  Party,  and  to  re- 
tain his  influence  with  the  Administration 
at  Washington  as  a  dispenser  of  patronage. 
Our  problem  was  to  unite  the  supporters 
of  the  various  opponents  to  Butler,  keep 
them  in  hand,  control  the  convention,  and 
so  conduct  it  as  to  give  Butler  no  pretext 
for  a  secession.  This  we  successfully  ac- 
complished. 

It  is  not  quite  time  to  make  public  the 
inner  history  of  the  great  Chicago  Con- 
vention of  1880,  farther  than  I  have  given 
it  in  a  preceding  article.  I  think  these  two 
imposed  probably  the  most  difficult  tasks 
upon  the  presiding  officer  in  the  history 
of  like  bodies  in  this  country. 

The  most  important  public  events  in 
which  I  have  taken  a  very  considerable 


part  were  those  which  grew  out  of  the  dis- 
pute as  to  the  presidential  election  of  1876. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  institutions  may 
never  again  be  put  to  so  severe  a  strain. 
When  the  votes  in  that  election  were 
counted,  it  appeared  that  Hayes  and 
Wheeler,  the  Republican  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice-President,  had  re- 
ceived 185  votes,  and  their  competitors, 
Tilden  and  Hendricks,  had  received  184 
votes.  So  if  the  vote  of  one  of  the  electors 
claimed  by  the  Republicans  to  have  been 
duly  chosen  should  be  held  invalid,  there 
would  be  no  choice  of  President,  and  the 
election  must  be  made  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  voting  by  States,  the  re- 
sult of  which  would  have  been  to  elect  Mr. 
Tilden ;  and  if  more  than  one  of  the  Re- 
publican votes  were  held  invalid,  the  result 
would  be  a  majority  for  Tilden  in  the 
Electoral  College.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
recall  the  political  history  of  the  period 
preceding  this  great  controversy.  But  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  state  briefly  the 
legal  and  constitutional  history  of  that  an- 
gry and  dangerous  contest. 

The  white  Democrats  of  the  South  never 
submitted  in  good  faith  to  the  constitu- 
tional provisions  giving  suffrage  to  the 
blacks.  The  colored  vote  was  unani- 
mously Republican.  With  a  fair  election, 
without  intimidation  at  the  polls  or  fraud 
in  counting,  there  would  have  been  a  large 
Republican  majority  in  several  States,  in- 
cluding Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
Mississippi,  and  Tennessee,  and  probably 
North  Carolina.  The  Democrats,  how- 
ever, had  regained,  one  after  another,  by 
the  processes  to  which  I  have  referred, 
before  1876,  the  control  of  the  election 
officers  in  all  these  States  except  Florida, 
South  Carolina,  and  Louisiana.  In  that 
way  they  were  able  to  make  the  South 
solid  for  the  Democratic  Party,  without 
regard  to  the  will  of  the  majority.  It  is 
not  pleasant  to  revive  this  odious  history, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  reports  of 
numberless  committees  of  investigation 
appointed  by  one  or  the  other  House  of 
Congress.  It  is  one  of  the  most  disgrace- 
ful chapters,  not  only  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  but  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

In  1S76  Mr.  Tilden's  supporters  expect- 
ed to  carry  New  York,  Indiana.  Connecti- 
cut, and  New  Jersey,  which,  with  the  solid 
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South,  which  they  also  expected  to  carry, 
would  give  him  a  majority  in  the  Electoral 
Colleges.  The  Democrats  were  successful 
in  these  lour  States.  But  it  appeared,  when 
the  votes  were  counted,  that  the  Republi- 
can electors  were  chosen  in  the  three  Slates 
of  South  Carolina,  Florida,  and  Louisiana. 
Each  of  these  States,  like  all  the  other 
States  of  the  Union,  had  a  hoard  of  officers 
whose  duty  it  was  to  ascertain  the  result  of 
the  election  and  to  give  the  certificate  of 
their  election  to  the  persons  chosen.  They 
were  authorized  by  the  laws  of  their  re- 
spective States  to  inquire  into  any  allega- 
tions of  illegality  in  any  local  precinct,  and 
to  determine  finally  the  true  title  of  the  per- 
sons claimed  to  be  elected.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party,  especially  Mr.  Tilden,  were  not 
disposed  to  submit  calmly  to  their  defeat. 
If  they  could  strike  one  from  the  column 
of  the  Republican  electors  they  could  throw 
the  election  into  the  House,  and  if  they 
could  strike  off  two  Mr.  Tilden  would  be 
chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  Electoral  Col- 
leges. They  made  their  attack  on  South 
Carolina,  Louisiana,  and  Florida  In  South 
Carolina  and  Louisiana  there  was  a  large 
majority  of  colored  men  who  were  unani- 
mously Republicans,  besides  a  consider- 
able number  of  white  Republicans.  In 
Florida  the  two  races  were  about  equal, 
but  there  was  a  large  number  of  white  set- 
tlers from  the  North.  So,  upon  an  honest 
vote,  there  was  no  question  in  the  mind  of 
any  reasonable  man  that  the  Republicans 
\\  ere  in  the  majority. 

The  Democrats  directed  their  attack 
upon  the  a<  don  of  the  election  boards  in 
each  of  these  three  States,  and  undertook 
to  show  that  the  decision  had  been  wrong 
in  instant  es  <  nough  to  change  the  result. 
There  was  a  large  Democratic  majority 
in  the  House  ol  Representatives,  and  a 
Republican  majority  in  the  Senate.  Two 
questions  came  up.  first  :  Who  was  en- 
titled to  count  the  electoral  vote  under  the 
( Constitution  ?  ( )ne  party  claimed  that  this 
power  was  vested  in  tin-  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  that  the  two  1  louses  were  pres- 
pectators.  ( Others  claimed  that 
the  power  io  <  ount  the  vote  was  lodged  in 
thetwol  of  Congress.    The  Repub- 

licans were  divided  upon  this  proposition. 
The  Democrats  were  united  in  claiming 
the  power  for  the  two  1  louses,  with.  I  be- 
lieve, the  eption  of   Mr.  White, 


Senator  from  Maryland  and  grandson  and 
namesake  of  the  famous  orator  and  states- 
man, William  Pinckney. 

Second  :  The  parties  were  divided  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  right  of  the  persons  clothed 
with  the  power  of  counting  the  votes.  The 
Democrats  claimed  that  they  might  go  be- 
hind tile  decision  of  the  State  tribunals, 
and  might  declare  the  truth  of  the  election 
contrary  to  that  adjudication.  The  Re- 
publicans claimed  that  the  Constitution 
to  the  State  the  exclusive  power  of  ap- 
pointing electors  without  any  interference 
from  national  authority,  and  that  the  final 
determination  who  was  lawfully  appointed 
was  also  vested  in  the  State  without  any  in- 
terference from  any  other  authority  what- 
ever ;  and  that  the  duty  of  counting  the 
vote,  whether  exercised  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate  or  by  the  two  Houses,  was  sim- 
ply the  duty  of  adding  together  the  votes 
returned  by  the  certificates  from  the  States. 
Nobody  had  any  suggestion  as  to  what 
should  be  done  if  the  two  Houses,  as  was 
not  unlikely,  should  differ  in  their  opinion, 
except  that  some  persons,  who  claimed  the 
authority  for  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
thought  that  if  they  disagreed  the  1 
dent  of  the  Senate  must,  from  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  declare  the  vote  according  to 
his  own  opinion. 

The  situation  was  full  of  danger.  lint 
for  the  fact  that  our  terrible  civil  war  was 
so  recent,  it  does  not  now  seem  to  me  that 
we  should  have  found  a  peaceful  solution. 
When  I  went  to  Washington  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  December  session  in  [876,  I 
could  see  no  outcome  but  civil  war.  I 
thought  we  should  find  some  method  to 
escape  it  ;  but  1  did  not  then  see  what 
that  method  would  be.  A  committee  was 
appointed  by  each  House  to  confer  with 
a  like  committee  appointed  by  the  other 
to  prepare  and  report  such  a  measure, 
either  legislative  or  constitutional,  as  might, 
in  their  judgment,  be  best  calculated  to 
solve  the  difficulty.  The  resolve  for  that 
purpose  was  introduced  in  the  House  by 
Mr.  McCrary,  of  Iowa.  He  introduced  it 
at  the  suggestion  and  instigation  of  Mr. 
Blaine,  who  was  very  earnest  indeed  in 
urging  upon  his  Republican  associates  the 
necessity  for  some  such  step.  The  propo- 
sition to  raise  the  committee  was  adopted 
with  entire  unanimity.  The  joint  commit- 
tee consisted  of  the  following  members: 
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Senators  Edmunds,  of  Vermont  ;  Freling- 
huysen,  of  New  Jersey  ;  Conkling,  of 
New  York  ;  Morton,  of  Indiana;  Thur- 
man,  of  Ohio  ;  Bayard,  of  Delaware  ; 
Ransom,  of  North  Carolina.  Represen- 
tatives Paine,  of  Ohio  ;  Hunton,  of  Vir- 
ginia ;  Hewitt,  of  New  York  ;  Springer, 
of  Illinois  ;  McCrary,  of  Iowa  ;  Hoar,  of 
Massachusetts  ;  Willard,  of  Michigan. 

After  many  sessions,  sometimes  pro- 
tracted far  into  the  night,  the  committee 
devised  the  scheme  known  as  the  Elec- 
toral Commission.  The  other  members 
contributed  many  important  and  valuable 
suggestions  and  criticisms  ;  but  the  two 
persons  who  had,  I  think,  most  to  do  with 
perfecting  the  measure  were  Mr.  Edmunds, 
of  Vermont,  and  Mr.  McCrary,  of  Iowa. 
There  was  never  a  more  perfect  piece  of 
legislative  machinery.  When  it  started,  it 
must  go  through  and  accomplish  its  work 
with  the  inevitable  precision  and  certainty 
of  a  clock.  There  was  one  slight  exception 
to  this  statement,  which,  however,  occa- 
sioned no  difficulty  in  fact.  The  scheme 
in  substance  was  that,  on  the  day  fixed 
for  counting  the  electoral  votes,  the  two 
Houses  should  meet  for  that  purpose  of 
convention.  If  an  objection  were  made, 
signed  by  at  least  one  senator  and  one 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Senate  should  withdraw,  the  objection 
be  submitted  to  the  Senate,  and  the  ob- 
jection in  like  manner  be  submitted  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  No  electoral 
vote  from  any  State  from  which  but  one 
return  had  been  received  could  be  reject- 
ed except  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  the 
two  Houses.  In  case  of  more  than  one 
return,  the  returns  were  to  be  submitted 
to  a  commission  constituted  of  five  repre- 
sentatives, five  senators,  and  five  justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  four  justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  then  longest  in 
commission  were  designated  in  the  act, 
and  they  were  to  select  a  fifth  in  such 
manner  as  a  majority  of  them  should  deem 
fit.  To  this  commission  the  returns  were 
to  be  submitted.  They  were  to  determine 
what  was  the  true  and  lawful  vote  of  the 
State  in  dispute,  their  decision  to  prevail 
in  the  count  unless  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  should  concur  to  reject  it.  The 
statute  provided  carefully  for  the  limita- 
tion of  debate  and  against  the  possibility 
of  delaying  action  by  filibustering. 


The  bill  passed  the  Senate,  where  the 
Republicans  were  in  a  majority,  by  a  de- 
cisive vote.  But  when  it  came  up  in  the 
House  the  Republicans  became  fright- 
ened. They  saw  that  it  was  quite  likely 
that  Mr.  David  Davis  would  be  chosen 
by  the  judges  the  fifth  member  from  the 
Court.  He  had  been  formerly  a  Repub- 
lican and  was  a  zealous  friend  of  Lin< 
in  whose  nomination  he  had  taken  an  im- 
portant part,  and  who  had  appointed  him 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  But  Mr.  Davis,  like 
some  other  men  who  had  been  loyal  to 
the  country  during  the  war,  was  under- 
stood to  have  an  eager  desire  for  political 
office  and  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  D< 
cratic  nomination  for  the  Presidency.  Mr. 
Blaine,  who  had  been  consulted  at  every 
step,  and  who  had  personally  urged  upon 
me  the  importance  of  the  legislation  need- 
ed to  get  the  country  out  of  this  difficulty, 
became  afraid  that  the  election  which  we 
had  so  clearly  won  would  be  thrown  away, 
and  that  we  should  go  home  to  encounter 
the  reproach  from  Republicans  there  that 
the  fruits  of  the  victory  they  had  achieved 
had  been  lost  through  our  timidity.  He 
concluded  that  it  was  better  to  defeat  the 
bill  and  trust  to  the  presiding  officer  of 
the  Senate  to  carry  us  through.  He  was 
followed  by  the  large  majority  of  the  Re- 
publicans in  the  House.  I  myself  sup- 
ported the  bill  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
being  sustained  by  my  Republican  col- 
leagues from  Massachusetts  as  well  as  by 
Mr.  McCrary,  who  had  had  so  large  a 
share  in  framing  it. 

The   consideration   which   alarmed   the 
Republicans  tended  to   make    the   Demo- 
crats, both  in  the  House  and  Senate,  solid 
for  the  measure.      But   after  the   bill   had 
passed,  an  unexpected  event  disturbed  the 
Democratic  calculation.   Judge  Daviswas 
chosen  Senator  by  the  Legislature  of  Illi- 
nois on  January  25th,  the  day  before   the 
final  vote  in  the  House,  but  after  the  Dem- 
ocratic leaders  were  thoroughly   commit- 
ted.    Judge  Davis  himself  saw  the  g 
impropriety  of  taking  a  place  on  the  * 
mission  under  such  circumstances,  ami  M  r. 
Justice  Bradley,  a  Republican,  was  ch 
in  his  stead. 

This  result  was  not  accomplished,  h 
ever,  without  a  long  struggle  in  the  court. 
It  so  happened  that   the  statute,  po 
and   admirable  in  all  other  respects,  had 
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omitted  to  make  any  provision  for  the  as- 
sembling of  the  commission.  I  myself 
discovered  this  defect  and  drew  up  a  pa- 
per and  carried  it  to  all  the  members  of 
the  commission  for  signature,  agreeing  to 
meet  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
January  31st.  I  called  at  Judge  Clif- 
ford's room  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening  the  night  before,  to  present  the 
paper  to  him.  There  were  some  guests 
present.  1  Ie  took  me  aside  and  told  me, 
apparently  with  much  emotion,  that  the 
judges  had  been  in  session  all  day,  and 
had  been  unable  to  agree  upon  the  fifth 
member  of  the  court  to  sit  upon  the  com- 
mission, and  that  he  very  much  feared 
they  would  be  unable  to  agree,  and  that 
the  whole  matter  would  fall  through.  I 
was,  as  may  be  well  believed,  much  dis- 
tressed. But  I  went  to  the  Supreme 
Court  room,  the  place  of  meeting,  a  few 
minutes  before  eleven  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  and  there  saw  Mr.  Justice  Brad- 
ley alone  in  the  room  without  his  overcoat 
and  hat.  I  saw  at  once  that  he  had  been 
elected  as  the  fifth  member  of  the  com- 
mission. That  instant  was  one  of  the 
supreme  moments  which  sometimes  come 
in  life,  upon  which  great  historic  events 
hang.  It  assured  me  that  the  danger  of 
civil  war  was  over,  and  that  we  were  to 
have  a  tribunal  who  could  be  trusted  to 
declare  the  result  according  to  law.  I 
can  think  of  no  instant  of  my  life  in  which 
so  much  supreme  pleasure  was  concen- 
trated, unless  it  were  the  time  when,  sitting 
in  the  chair  of  the  great  convention  of 
1880,  at  Chicago,  1  saw  one  State  after 
another  wheel  into  line  to  the  support  of 
the  nomination  of  Garfield,  and  knew  that 
the  danger  that  that  great  historic  party 
would  be  rent  in  twain  had  passed  by. 

The  doctrine  affirmed  by  that  commis- 
sion is  very  simple.  1  suppose  no  con- 
siderable number  of  intelligent  men  of  any 
party  could  be  found  to  question  it  now. 
It  semis  strange  that  it  could  ever  have 
been  questioned.      It  is 

1.  That  tin-  electors  are  State  officers, 

and    that    the    State,   which    has   power   to 

choose    them,    must    also    determine    for 

itself  whom  ii  has  chosen  ;  and  that  the 
function  of  the  national  authority  ap- 
pointed to  count  the  vote  is  merely  to 
count  the  votes  ol  persons  so  determined 
by  the  State  itself  to  have  been  duly  elected. 


This  principle  disposed  of  the  contested 
questions  in  South  Carolina,  Florida,  and 
Louisiana.  Another  question  came  up  in 
the  case  of  Oregon.  There  the  official 
board  whose  duty  it  was  to  count  the  votes 
declared  three  Republicans  to  have  been 
duly  chosen.  It  appeared  to  the  com- 
mission that  the  Secretary  of  State  of  ( Ore- 
gon was  the  officer  to  whom  the  State 
had  intrusted  the  duty  of  determining  what 
persons  were  duly  chosen  electors.  The 
Secretary  accordingly  found  these  three 
persons  duly  chosen.  One  of  them  was 
a  Mr.  Watts.  The  question  having  arisen 
as  to  Mr.  Watts's  eligibility,  he  resigned, 
and  the  other  two  electors,  according  to  law. 
chose  a  person  in  his  place,  and  the  three 
members  of  the  college  so  made  up  cast 
their  votes  for  Hayes  and  Wheeler.  The 
Governor  of  the  State,  however,  who  had 
the  duty  of  certifying  to  the  election — 
not  of  deciding  who  was  elected,  but  only 
of  certifying  to  the  fact  as  it  should  appear 
by  the  record — held  that  Watts  was  in- 
eligible, that  the  votes  cast  for  him  were 
without  effect,  and  accordingly  that  his 
Democratic  competitor  was  chosen.  The 
commission  held  that,  while  the  decision 
of  the  State  authority  as  to  who  was 
chosen  was  conclusive,  the  mere  certificate 
of  the  certifying  officer  of  the  State  was 
not  conclusive;  that  we  could  go  behind 
the  Governor's  certificate  and  find  the 
truth,  not  of  the  election,  but  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  election  by  the  competent 
authority.  It  was  as  if  the  executive  of 
the  State,  who,  under  the  constitution  and 
laws,  has  the  power  of  certifying  to  the 
election  of  a  senator,  were  to  disregard 
the  truth  and  certify  to  the  election  of  a 
person  not  dulv  chosen.  The  Senate  would 
go  behind  the  certificate  and  find  the  fact. 
Accordingly,  it  being  undisputed  that  the 
proper  authority  had  found  Watts  duly 
elected,  we  accepted  that  decision  as  final, 
notwithstanding  the  erroneous  certificate 
of  the  Governor  to  the  contrary. 

I  have  in  recent  years  conversed  with 
numerous  Democrats  of  great  distinction 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Without 
an  exception  they  have  assured  me  that 
they  are  now  satisfied  with  the  correctness 
of  the  decision  of  the  electoral  commis- 
sion, and  that  any  other  result  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  led  to  the  overthrow 
of   our    institutions.      Indeed,  it    seems  to 
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me  that  no  intelligent  man  can  question, 
in  the  light  of  the  history  of  the  action  of 
Congress  in  both  houses  upon  election 
cases,  that  the  committing  to  Congress  the 
power  to  determine  who  is  chosen  Presi- 
dent by  inquiring  into  the  elections  in  all 
the  States,  going  behind  the  decision  of  the 
State  authorities  and  taking  evidence  as 
to  the  conduct  of  the  election,  the  count- 
ing of  the  votes,  and  the  title  to  vote  of  in- 
dividual voters,  would  lead  in  nearly  every 
instance  of  a  close  or  doubtful  struggle  to 
declaring  the  result  of  the  election  ac- 
cording to  the  partisan  feeling  of  the  two 
Houses. 

Indeed,  the  exercise  of  such  a  power  is 
substantially  impossible.  The  short  time 
after  the  election  before  the  new  Presi- 
dent is  to  be  inaugurated  would  make 
it  impossible  to  complete  such  inquiries. 
When  the  State  to  be  investigated  is  near 
the  seat  of  government  and  the  inquiry 
relates  to  a  few  election  precincts  only,  it 
might  be  possible  that  Congress  should 
act  intelligently.  But  it  would  be  impos- 
sible as  to  the  great  States  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  or  as  to  a  State  like  New  York  if  the 
question  were  raised  as  to  twenty  or  one 
hundred  election  districts  instead  of  one. 

One  very  singular  fact  I  ought  to  state. 
It  is  well  known  that  Senators  Bayard 
and  Thurman,  Democratic  members  of 
the  Electoral  Commission,  had,  in  debate 
in  the  Senate  the  year  before,  very  earnest- 
ly combated  the  notion  that  any  such 
power  could  exist  in  Congress.  I  visited 
Boston  shortly  after  the  decision  of  the 
Electoral  Commission  and  dined  with  a 
law  club  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Gray,  then 
Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts.  The 
gentlemen  who  were  present  told  me  that, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  club  the  year  before, 
the  question  of  the  right  of  Congress  to 
go  behind  the  decision  of  the  State,  to 
which  the  public  attention  had  been 
drawn  by  a  bill  then  pending  in  Congress, 
was  raised.  Judge  Abbott,  also  a  Demo- 
cratic member  of  the  commission,  was  a 
member  of  the  club.  He  made  a  very 
earnest  argument  against  the  power  of 
Congress  and  in  favor  of  the  conclusive- 
ness of  the  State  adjudication.  Judge 
Thomas,  also  a  member  of  the  club,  ex- 
pressed dissent  from  Mr.  Abbott's  con- 
clusion. Mr.  Abbott  was  interrupted  in 
his     very    earnest    argument    by    Judge 


I) wight  Foster,  who  was  putting  some 
question  to  him,  when  William  G.  Russell 
laid  his  hand  on  Foster's  shoulder  and 
said,  "  Let  him  alone,  let  him  alone.  He 
was  never  doing  better  in  his  life."  On 
my  return  to  Washington,  Mr.  Kernan, 
who  had  taken  Judge  Thurman's  place  on 
the  commission  in  consequence  of  Thur- 
man's sickness,  sat  next  to  me  in  the  par- 
lor car.  I  related  to  him  this  anecdote 
and  called  his  attention  to  the  fact  of  the 
speeches  of  Messrs.  Bayard  and  Thurman. 
Kernan  replied,  "  You  will  never  hear  me 
question  the  soundness  of  the  principle  on 
which  the  commission  acted."  So  four 
of  the  eight  Democratic  members  had  at 
some  time  in  their  lives  agreed  in  opin- 
ion with  the  eight  Republicans. 

If  anything  were  wanting  to  vindicate 
the  Electoral  Commission,  it  will  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  Congress  has  since,  with 
substantial  unanimity,  enacted  a  law  which 
affirms  precisely  the  principle  on  which  the 
commission  proceeded,  and  would  be  total- 
ly unconstitutional  if  that  principle  were 
wrong.  Under  it  every  presidential  count 
since  has  taken  place. 

I  wish  to  put  on  record  here  what  I 
have  said  heretofore  in  public,  and  what 
has  been  stated  also  by  others  on  my  au- 
thority. Mr.  Justice  Clifford  was  prob- 
ably as  much  disappointed  by  the  action 
of  the  commission  as  any  man  in  the 
United  States.  He  was  to  the  end  of  his 
life  a  very  ardent  partisan.  But  it  became 
his  duty,  as  president  of  the  commission, 
to  certify  to  the  one  or  the  other  House 
the  action  in  the  various  cases.  It  was 
my  duty  to  prepare  the  communications 
to  the  Speaker  or  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  to  be  signed  by  Judge  Clifford, 
president  of  the  commission.  Mr.  Ed- 
munds, to  whom  that  duty  would  naturally 
have  fallen,  was  quite  ill  during  nearly  the 
whole  session  of  the  commission  from  a 
malarial  disorder  contracted,  I  believe,  in 
Italy.  We  got  our  work  done  just  in  time. 
The  final  action  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
report  of  the  commission  was  had  early  in 
the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  4th  of  March, 
just  as  the  day  was  breaking.  On  two  or 
three  occasions,  by  delaying  action  for  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes,  which  the  Judge  might 
easily  have  done  without  anybody  having 
the  right  to  impute  to  him  an  unreason- 
able procrastination,  he  could   have  made 
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a  motion  to  take  a  day's  recess  in  the 
House  in  order,  and  so  have  prevented  the 
mplishment  of  the  proceeding  in  time. 
But  he  was  as  conscientious,  prompt,  and 
in  all  respects  anxious  to  do  his  duty  as 
the  certifying  officer  as  if  the  decision  had 
been  in  accordance  with  his  own  opinion 
and  in  favor  of  his  own  party. 

I  got  very  little  sleep  during  all  the 
weeks  while  the  commission  was  in  ses- 
sion. I  had  to  be  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives when  their  reports  were  con- 
sidered. The  commission  sat  to  a  late 
hour  in  the  night,  frequently  till  past 
midnight.  When  I  got  to  my  room  I 
found  there  newspaper  correspondents 
with  stories  of  the  arrival  of  ruffians  and 
of  large  numbers  of  Democrats  from  the 
South  and  West,  for  the  purpose  of  vio- 
lent interference  with  the  proceedings. 
Watterson  of  the  Louisville  Journal,  a 
well-known  Democratic  editor,  announced 
his  purpose  to  come  to  Washington  with 
100,000  men  to  overawe  Congress.  The 
disabling  of  a  single  Republican  member 
of  the  commission  would  have  thrown  the 
choice  of  another  member  into  the  Dem- 
ocratic House,  where  it  was  quite  prob- 
able a  successor  of  a  different  way  of 
thinking  would  have  been  chosen.  The 
members  of  the  commission  were  guarded 
carefully  by  detectives  on  their  way  to  and 
from  the  Capitol.  I  did  not  then  think 
and  do  not  now  think  there  was  any  dan- 
ger. I  walked  alone  to  the  Capitol  in  the 
morning,  although  late  at  night  Ceneral 
Garfield  and  I  used  to  ride  home  together 
in  a  carriage  accompanied  by  one  or  two 
of  the  officers  of  the  House.  I  used  to  go 
to  bed,  and,  after  sleeping  a  few  minutes, 
wake  up  and  lie  restless  almost  the  whole 
of  the  night.  The  only  good  night's  sleep 
1  got  was  one  Saturday  night  when  we 
adjourned  early  and  1  attended  an  ex- 
hibition of  marionettes  in  the  evening, 
which  made  my  sides  sore  with  laughing. 
Hearty  laughter  is  the  best  cure  for  in- 
somnia which  1  ever  discovered. 

Considering  die  intense'  excitement, the 
Democratic  Party  submitted  to  their  dis- 
appointment in  a  manner  which  was,  on 
the  whole,  quite  creditable  to  them.  This 
was  due-  very  largely  t<>  the  influence  of 
Mr.  Lamar, of  Mississippi, and,  I  suppose, 
to  that  of  Mr.  Bayard, of  Delaware.  There 
was  an  attempt   in  the  House  <>f    Repre- 


sentatives in  the  next  Congress,  led  by  Mr. 
Clarkson  N.  Potter,  to  reopen  the  ques- 
tion. A  committee  was  appointed.  The 
Republicans  were  exceedingly  alarmed. 

Short!)-  after  Mr.  Potter's  committee 
was  appointed,  it  was  expected  that  a  re- 
portwouldbe  made  denying  the  validity  of 
President  Hayes's  title, and  that  the  Dem- 
ocratic House  of  Representatives  would 
be  advised  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  him 
as  President.  This  would  have  thrown 
the  government  into  great  confusion  and 
would  have  made  a  square  issue.  A  cau- 
cus of  Republican  senators  was  held  and 
a  committee  raised  with  directions  to  re- 
port what  action,  if  any.  ought  to  be  taken 
by  the  Senate  in  the  matter.  I  was  a, 
member  of  that  committee  and  was  re- 
quested by  my  associates  to  prepare  an 
address  to  the  people,  to  be  signed  by  the 
Republican  senators,  arraigning  the  Dem- 
ocratic leaders  for  their  unjustifiable  and 
revolutionary  course,  and  pointing  out  the 
public  danger.  The  committee  had  a 
second  meeting.  J  read  them  the  address 
which  I  had  prepared,  which  I  still  have 
in  my  possession.  They  had  pretty  much 
agreed  to  it  when  Mr.  Conkling,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  who  had  not  attend- 
ed the  previous  meeting,  came  in  late. 
The  document  was  read  to  him.  He  op- 
posed the  whole  plan  with  great  earnest- 
ness and  indignation,  spoke  with  great 
severity  of  President  Hayes,  and  said 
that  he  hoped  it  would  be  the  last  time 
that  any  man  in  the  United  States  would 
attempt  to  steal  the  Presidency.  Mr. 
Conkling's  influence  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  country  was  then  quite  powerful.  It 
was  thought  best  not  to  issue  the  appeal 
unless  it  were  to  have  the  unanimous  sup- 
port of  the  Republicans.  Put  the  discov- 
ery of  some  cipher  dispatches  implicating 
some  well-known  persons  in  an  attempt 
to  bribe  the  canvassing  boards  in  the 
South  and  to  purchase  some  Republican 
electors  in  the  South  ami  one  in  Oregon, 
tended  to  make  the  leading  members  of 
that  party  sick  of  the  whole  matter.  Pres- 
ident Hayes  served  out  his  term  peace- 
fully and  handed  over  the  executive  pow- 
er, not  only  to  a  Republican  successor,  but 
to  a  member  of  the  majority  of  the  elec- 
toral commission.  So  it  seems  clear  that 
the  bulk  of  the  American  people  had  little 
sympathy  with  the  complaints. 


Rough  Riders  in  the  Trenches. 


THE    ROUGH    RIDERS 

BY    THEODORE    ROOSEVELT 

Colonel  of  the  First  United  States  Volunteer  Cavalry 


IN     THE     TRENCHES 


HEN  the  shrapnel 
burst  among  us  on 
the  hi  11 -side  we 
made  up  our  minds 
that  we  had  better 
settle  down  to  solid 
siege  work.  All  of 
the  men  who  were 
not  in  the  trenches 
I  took  off  to  the 
right,  back  of  the 
Gatling  guns,  where  there  was  a  valley, 
and  dispersed  them  by  troops  in  sheltered 
parts.  It  took  us  an  hour  or  two's  experi- 
menting to  find  out  exactly  what  spots 
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were  free  from  danger,  because  some  of 
the  Spanish  sharp-shooters  were  in  trees 
in  our  front,  where  we  could  not  pos- 
sibly place  them  from  the  trenches  :  and 
these  were  able  to  reach  little  hollows  and 
depressions  where  the  men  were  entirely 
safe  from  the  Spanish  artillery  and  from 
their  trench-fire.  Moreover,  in  one  hollow, 
which  we  thought  safe,  the  Spaniards  suc- 
ceeded in  dropping  a  shell,  a  fragment  oi 
which  went  through  the  head  of  one  of  my 
men,  who.  astonishing  to  say.  lived,  al- 
though unconscious,  for  two  hours  after- 
ward. Finally,  1  got  all  eight  troops  set- 
tled, and  the  men   promptly  proceeded  to 
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make  themselves  as  much  al  home  as  pos- 
sible. For  the  next  twenty-four  hours, 
however,  the  amount  of  comforl  was  small, 
as  in  the  way  of  protection  and  covering 
we  only  had  what  blankets,  rain-c<  >ats,  and 
hammocks  we  took  from  the  dead  Span- 
iards. Ammunition,  which  was,  of  course, 
the  most  vital  need,  was  brought  up  in 
abundance  ;  but  very  little  food  reached 
us.  That  afternoon  we  had  just  enough 
to  allow  each  man  for  his  supper  two  hard- 
tacks, and  one  hardtack  extra  for  every 
four  men. 

During  the  first  night  we  had  dug 
trenches  sufficient  in  length  and  depth  to 
shelter  our  men  and  insure  safety  against 


One  of  Lieutenant  Parker's  Gatling: 

attack,  but  we  had  not  put  in  any  traverses 
or  approaches,  nor  had  we  arranged  the 
trenches  at  all  points  in  the  best  places  for 
offensive  work  ;  for  we  were  working  at 
night  on  ground  which  we  had  but  par- 
tially explored.  Later  on  an  engineer  of- 
ficer stated  that  he  did  not  think  our  work 
had  been  scientific  :  and  I  assured  him 
that  1  did  not  doubt  that  he  was  light,  for 
I  had  uever  before  seen  a  trench,  except- 
ing those  we  captured  from  the  Spaniards, 
or  heard  of  a  traverse,  save  as  1  vaguely 
remembered  reading  about  them  in  books. 
For  Mich  work  as  we  were  engaged  in, 
however,  the  problem  of  intrenchment 
was  comparatively  simple,  and  the  work 
we  did  proved  entirely  adequate.  No  man 
in  in\  regiment  waseverhit  in  the  trenches 
or  going  in  or  out  of  them. 

but  on  the  first  day  there  was  plenty  of 
excitement  connected  with  relieving  the  fir- 


ing-line. Under  the  intense  heat,  crowded 
down  in  cramped  attitudes  in  the  rank,  new- 
ly dug,  poisonous  soil  of  the  trenches,  the 
men  needed  to  be  relieved  every  six  hours 
or  so.  Accordingly,  in  the  late  morning, 
and  again  in  the  afternoon,  I  arranged  for 
their  release.  On  each  occasion  1  waited 
until  there  was  a  lull  in  the  firing  and  then 
started  a  sudden  rush  by  the  relieving 
party,  who  tumbled  into  the  trenches 
every  which  way.  The  movement  resulted 
on  each  occasion  in  a  terrific  outbursl  of 
fire  from  the  Spanish  lines,  which  proved 
quite  harmless  ;  and  as  it  gradually  died 
away  the  men  who  had  been  relieved  got 
out  as  best  they  could.  Fortunately,  by 
the  next  day  I  was  able 
to  abandon  this  primi- 
tive, though  thrilling 
and  wholly  novel,  mili- 
tary method  of  relief. 

When  the  hardtack 
came  up  that  afternoon 
I  felt  much  sympathy 
for  the  hungry  unfortu- 
nates in  the  trenches 
and  hated  to  condemn 
them  to  six  hours  more 
without  food  ;  but  1  did 
not  know  how  to  get 
food  into  them.  I  ,ittle 
McGinty,  the  bronco- 
buster,  volunteered  to 
make  the  attempt,  and 
I  gave  him  permission. 
He  simply  took  a  case  of  hardtack  in  his 
arms  and  darted  toward  the  trenches.  The 
distance  was  but  short,  and  though  there 
was  an  outburst  of  tire,  he  was  actually 
missed.  One  bullet,  however,  passed 
through  the  case  oi  hardtack  just  before  he 
disappeared  with  it  into  the  trench.  A 
trooper  named  Shanafelt  repeated  the  feat, 
later,  with  a  pail  of  coffee.  Another  troop- 
er, George  King,  spent  a  leisure  hour  in  the 
rear  making  soup  out  of  some  rice  and 
other  stuff  he  found  in  a  Spanish  house  : 
he  brought  some  of  it  to  General  Wood. 
Jack  Greenway,  ami  myself,  ami  nothing 
could  have  tasted  more  delicious. 

At  this  time  our  army  in  the  trenches 
numbered  about  ii.ooo  men:  and  the 
Spaniards  in  Santiago  about  tj.ooo,  their  re- 
inforcements having  just  arrived.  Nobody 
on  the  firing-line,  whatever  was  the  case 
in  the  rear,  felt  the  slightest  uneasiness  as 
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to  the  Spaniards  being  able  to  break  out ; 
but  there  were  plenty  who  doubted  the 
advisability  of  trying  to  rush  the  heavy 
earthworks  and  wire  defen<  es  in  our  front. 
All  day  long  the  firing  continued — 
musketry  and  cannon.  Our  artillery  gave 
up  the  attempt  to  fight  on  the  firing-line, 
and  was  withdrawn  well  to  the  rear  out  of 
range  of  the  Spanish  rifles  ;  so  far  as  we 
could  see,  it  accomplished  very  little.  The 
dynamite  gun  was  brought  up  to  the  right 
of  the  regimental  line.  It  was  more  effec- 
tive than  the  regular  artillery  because  it 
was  fired  with  smokeless  powder,  and  as  it 
was  used  like  a  mortar  from  behind  the  hill, 
it  did  not  betray  its  presence,  and  those  fir- 
ing it  suffered  no  loss.  Every  few  shots  it 
got  out  of  order,  and  the  Rough  Rider  ma- 
chinists and  those  furnished  by  Lieutenant 
Parker — whom  we  by  this  time  began  to 
consider  as  an  exceedingly  valuable  mem- 
ber of  our  own  regiment — would  spend  an 
hour  or  two  in  setting  it  right.  Sergeant 
Borrowe  had  charge  of  it  and  handled  it 
well.  With  him  was  Sergeant  Guitilias,  a 
gallant  old  fellow,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil 
War,  whose  duties  were  properly  those  of 
standard-bearer,  he  having  charge  of  the 
yellow  cavalry  standard  of  the  regiment  ; 
but  in  the  Cuban 
campaign  he  was  giv- 
en the  more  active 
work  of  helping  run 
the  dynamite  gun. 
The  shots  from  the 
dynamite  gun  made 
a  terrific  explosion, 
but  they  did  not  seem 
to  go  accurately. 
Once  one  of  them 
struck  a  Spanish 
trench  and  wrecked 
part  of  it.  On  an- 
other occasion  one 
struck  a  big  building, 
from  which  there 
promptly  swarmed 
both  Spanish  cavalry 
and  infantry,  on 
whom  tlie  ( Alt  auto- 
matic guns  played 
with  good  effect,  dur- 
ing the  minute  that 
elapsed  before  they 
could  get  other  cover. 
These    Colt    auto- 
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matic  guns  were  not,  on  the  whole,  very 
successful.  The  gun  detail  was  under 
the  charge  of  Sergeant  (afterward  Lieu- 
tenant)  Tiffany,  assisted  by  some  of  our 
best  men,  like  Stephens,  Crowninshield, 
Bradley,  Smith,  and  Herrig.  The  guns 
were  mounted  on  tripods.  They  were 
too  heavy  for  men  to  carry  any  distance, 
and  we  could  not  always  get  mules. 
The>-  would  have  been  more  effective  if 
mounted  on  wheels,  as  the  Gatlings  were. 
Moreover,  they  proved  more  delicate  than 
the  Gatlings,  and  very  readily  got  out  of 
order.  A  further  and  serious  disadvantage 
was  that  they  did  not  tise  the  Krag  am- 
munition, as  the  Gatlings  did.  but  the 
Mauser  ammunition.  The  Spanish  car- 
tridges which  we  captured  came  in  quite 
handily  for  this  reason.  Parker  took  the 
same  fatherly  interest  in  these  two  Colts 
that  he  did  in  the  dynamite  gun,  and 
finally  I  put  all  three  and  their  men  under 
his  immediate  care,  so  that  he  had  a  bat- 
tery of  seven  guns. 

In  fact,  I  think  Parker  deserved  rather 
more  credit  than  any  other  one  man  in  the 
entire  campaign.  I  do  not  allude  especi- 
ally to  his  courage  and  energy,  great 
though  they  were,  for  there  were  hundreds 
of  his  fellow-officers  of  the  cavalry  and 
infantry  who  possessed  as  much  of  the 
former  quality,  and  scores  who  possessed 
as  much  of  the  latter;  but  he  had  the  rare 
good  judgment  and  foresight  to  see  the 
possibilities  of  the  machine-guns,  and, 
thanks  to  the  aid  of  General  Shafter,  he 
was  able  to  organize  his  battery.  He 
then,  by  his  own  exertions,  got  it  to  the 
front  and  proved  that  it  could  do  invalu- 
able work  on  the  field  of  battle,  as  much 
in  attack  as  in  defence.  Parker's  Cat- 
lings were  our  inseparable  companions 
throughout  the  siege.  After  our  trenches 
were  put  in  final  shape,  he  took  off  the 
wheels  of  a  couple  and  placed  them  with 
our  own  two  Colts  in  the  trenches.  His 
gunners  slept  beside  the  Rough  Riders  in 
the  bomb-proofs,  and  the  men  shared  with 
one  another  when  either  side  got  a  supply 
of  beans  or  of  coffee  and  sugar  ;  for  Parker 
was  as  wide-awake  and  energetic  in  get- 
ting food  for  his  men  as  we  prided  our- 
selves upon  being  in  getting  food  for  ours, 
besides,  he  got  oil.  and  let  our  men  have 
plenty  for  their  rifles.  At  no  hour  of  the 
dav  or  night  was   Parker    anywhere  but 
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where  we  wished  him  to  be  in  the  event 
of  an  attack.  If  I  was  ordered  to  send  a 
troop  of  Rough  Riders  to  guard  some 
road  or  some  break  in  the  lines,  we  usual- 
ly got  Parker  to  send  a  Gatling  along,  and 
whether  the  change  was  made  by  day  or  by 
night,  the  Gatling  went,  over  any  ground 
and  in  any  weather.  He  never  exposed 
the  Gatlings  needlessly  or  unless  there  was 
some  object  to  be  gained,  but  if  serious 
fighting  broke  out,  he  always  took  a  hand. 
Sometimes  this  fighting  would  be  the  re- 
sult of  an  effort  on  our  part  to  quell  the  fire 
from  the  Spanish  trenches  ;  sometimes  the 
Spaniards  took  the  initiative  ;  but  at  what- 
ever hour  of  the  twenty-four  serious  fight- 
ing began,  the  drumming  of  the  Gatlings 
was  soon  heard  through  the  cracking  of 
our  own  carbines. 

I  have  spoken  thus  of  Parker's  Gatling 
detachment.  How  can  I  speak  highly 
enough  of  the  regular  cavalry  with  whom 
it  was  our  good  fortune  to  serve?  I  do 
not  believe  that  in  any  army  of  the  world 
could  be  found  a  more  gallant  and  sol- 
dierly body  of  fighters  than  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  First,  Third,  Sixth,  Ninth,  and 


Tenth  United  States  Cavalry,  beside  whom 
we  marched  to  blood-bought  victory  under 
the  tropic  skies  of  Santiago.  The  Ameri- 
can regular  sets  the  standard  of  excellence. 
When  we  wish  to  give  the  utmost  possible 
praise  to  a  volunteer  organization,  we  say 
that  it  is  as  good  as  the  regulars.  I  was 
exceedingly  proud  of  the  fact  that  the 
regulars  treated  my  regiment  as  on  a  com- 
plete equality  wTith  themselves,  and  were 
as  ready  to  see  it  in  a  post  of  danger  and 
responsibility  as  to  see  any  of  their  own 
battalions.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Dorst,  a 
man  from  whom  praise  meant  a  good  deal, 
christened  us  k>  the  Eleventh  United  States 
Horse,"  and  we  endeavored,  1  think  1  may 
say  successfully,  to  show  that  we  deserved 
the  title  by  our  conduct,  not  only  in  fight- 
ing and  in  marching,  but  in  guarding  the 
trenches  and  in  policing  earn}).  In  less 
than  sixty  days  the  regiment  had  been 
raised,  organized,  armed,  equipped,  drilled, 
mounted,  dismounted,  kept  tor  a  fortnight 
on  transports,  and  put  through  two  victori- 
ous aggressive  fights  in  very  difficult  coun- 
try, the  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  amount- 
ing to  a  quarter  oi  those  engaged.     Tin's 
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is  a  record  which  it  is  not  easy  to  match 
in  the  history  of  volunteer  organizations. 
The  loss  was  but  small  compared  to  that 
which  befell  hundreds  of  regiments  in 
some  of  the  great  battles  of  the  later  years 
of  the  Civil  War;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  there  was  any  regiment  which 
made  such  a  record  during  the  first  months 
of  any  of  our  wars. 

After  the  battle  of  San  Juan  my  men  had 
really  become  veterans ;  they  and  I  under- 


their  spirit  of  ready  soldierly  obedience  to 
make  up  for  any  deficiencies  in  the  tech- 
nique of  the  trade  which  they  had  tem- 
porarily adopted.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  they  were  already  good  individual 
fighters,  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  horse  and 
the  rifle,  so  that  there  was  no  need  of 
putting  them  through  the  kind  of  training 
in  which  the  ordinary  raw  recruit  must 
spend  his  first  year  or  two. 

On   July  2d,  as  the  day  wore  on,  the 


A   I  >ismounted  Gatling  in  the  Trenches. 


stood  each  other  perfectly,  and  trusted  each 

other  implicitly;  they  knew  1  would  share 
every  hardship  and  danger  with  them, 
would  do  everything  in  my  power  to  see 
thai  they  were  fed,  and  so  far  as  might  be, 
sheltered  and  spared  ;  and  in  return  1  knew 
that  they  would  endure  every  kind  of  hard- 
ship and  fatigue  without  a  murmur,  and 
face  every  danger  with  entire  fearlessness. 

I  felt  Utter  confidence  in  them,  and  would 
have  been  more  than  willing  to  put  them 
to  any  task  which  any  crack  regimenl  of 
the  world,  at  home  or  abroad,  could  per- 
form. They  were  natural  fighters,  men  of 
great  intelligence,  great  courage,  great 
hardihood,  and  physical  prowess;  and  I 
could   draw  on  these  qualities  and  upon 


fight,  though  raging  fitfully  at  intervals, 
gradually  died  away.  The  Spanish  gue- 
rillas were  causing  us  much  trouble.  They 
showed  great  courage,  exactly  as  did  their 
soldiers  who  were  defending  the  trenches. 
In  fact,  the  Spaniards  throughout  showed 
precisely  the  qualities  they  did  early  in  the 
century, when,  as  everystudent  will  remem- 
ber, their  (leets  were  a  helpless  prey  to  the 
English  war  ships,  and  their  armies  utterly 
unable  to  stand  in  the  open  against  those 
of  Napoleon's  marshals,  while  on  the  other 
hand  their  guerillas  performed  marvellous 
feats,  and  their  defence  of  intrenchments 
and  walled  towns,  as  at  Saragossa  and 
Gerona,  were  the  wonder  of  the  civilized 
w  <  uid. 
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In  our  front  their  sharp-shooters  crept 
up  before  dawn  and  either  lay  in  the  thick 
jungle  or  climbed  into  some  tree  with  dense 
foliage.  In  these  places  it  proved  almost 
impossible  to  place  them,  as  they  kept 
cover  very  carefully,  and  their  smokeless 
powder  betrayed  not  the  slightest  sign  of 
their  whereabouts.  They  caused  us  a 
great  deal  of  annoyance  and  some  little 
loss,  and  though  our  own  sharp-shooters 
were  continually  taking  shots 
at  the  places  where  they  sup-  ^ 

posed  them  to  be,  and  though 
occasionally  we  would  play  a 
Gatling  or  a  Colt  all  through 
the  top  of  a  suspicious  tree,  I 
but  twice  saw  Spaniards 
brought  down  out  of  their 
perches  from  in  front  of  our 
lines — on  each  occasion  the  fall 
of  the  Spaniard  being  hailed 
with  loud  cheers  by  our  men. 

These  sharp-shooters  in  our 
front  did  perfectly  legitimate 
work,  and  were  entitled  to  all 
credit  for  their  courage  and 
skill.  It  was  different  with 
the  guerillas  in  our  rear. 
Quite  a  number  of  these  had 
been  posted  in  trees  at  the 
time  of  the  San  Juan  fight. 
They  were  using,  not  Mau- 
sers, but  Remingtons,  which 
shot  smokeless  powder  and  a 
brass -coated  bullet.  It  was 
one  of  these  bullets  which  had 
hit  Winslow  Clark  by  my  side 
on  Kettle  Hill ;  and  though 
for  long-range  fighting  the  Remingtons 
were,  of  course,  nothing  like  as  good  as 
the  Mausers,  they  were  equally  service- 
able for  short-range  bush  work,  as  they 
used  smokeless  powder.  When  our  troops 
advanced  and  the  Spaniards  in  the  trench- 
es and  in  reserve  behind  the  hill  lied,  the 
guerillas  in  the  trees  had  no  time  t<>  get 
away  and  in  consequence  were  left  in 
the  rear  of  our  lines.  As  we  found  out 
from  the  prisoners  we  took,  the  Spanish 
officers  had  been  careful  to  instil  into  the 
minds  of  their  soldiers  the  belief  that  the 
Americans  never  granted  quarter,  and  1 
Suppose  it  was  m  consequence  of  this  that 
the  guerillas  did  not  surrender  ;  for  we 
found    that    the    Spaniards    were    anxious 


Trooper  Morrison,  formerly 
a    Baptist  .Minister. 


came  convinced  that  we  would  treat  them 
mercifully.  At  any  rate,  these  guerillas 
kept  up  in  their  trees  and  showed  not  only 
courage  but  wanton  cruelty  andbarbaritv. 
At  times  they  fired  upon  armed  men  in 
bodies,  but  they  much  preferred  for  their 
victims  the  unarmed  attendants,  the  doc- 
tors, the  chaplains,  the  hospital  stewards. 
They  fired  at  the  men  who  were  bearing 
off  the  wounded  in  litters ;  they  fired  at  the 
doctors  who  came  to  the 
^  front,    and    at    the    chaplains 

who  started  to  hold  burial 
service ;  the  conspicuous  Red 
Cross  brassard  worn  by  all  of 
these  non-combatants,  instead 
of  serving  as  a  pro- 
tection, seemed  to 
make  them  the 
special  objects  of 
the  guerilla  fire.  So 
annoying  did  they  become 
that  I  sent  out  that  afternoon 
and  next  morning  a  detail  of 
picked  sharp-shooters  to  hunt 
them  out,  choosing,  of  course, 
first  -  class  woodsmen  and 
mountain  men  who  were  also 
good  shots.  My  sharp-shoot- 
ers felt  very  vindictively  to- 
ward these  guerillas  and 
showed  them  no  quarter. 
They  started  systematically  to 
hunt  them,  and  showed  them- 
selves much  superior  at  the 
guerillas'  own  game,  killing 
eleven,  while  not  one  of  my 
men  was  scratched.  Two  of 
the  men  who  did  conspicuously  good  ser- 
vice in  this  work  were  Troopers  Good- 
win and  Proffit,  both  of  Arizona,  but  one 
by  birth  a  Californian  and  the  other  a 
North  Carolinian.  Goodwin  was  a  natural 
shot,  not  only  with  the  rifle  and  revolver, 
but  with  the  sling,  Proffit  might  have 
stood  as  a  type  of  the  mountaineers  de- 
scribed by  John  Fox  and  Miss  Murfree. 
lie  was  a  tall,  sinewy,  handsome  man  of 
remarkable  strength,  an  excellent  shot  and 
a  thoroughly  good  soldier.  His  father  had 
been  a  Confederate  officer,  rising  from  the 
ranks,  and  if  the  war  had  lasted  long 
enough  the  son  would  have  risen  in  the 
same  manner.  As  it  was,  I  should  have 
been  glad  to  have  given  him  a  commission, 


enough  to  surrender   as  soon   as  they   be       exactly  as  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
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given  a  number  of  others  in  the  regiment  from  without — for  we  were  ignorant  that 
commissions,  if  I  had  only  had  them,  the  reinforcements  had  already  reached 
Proffit  was  a  saturnine,  reserved  man,  who  the  city,  the  Cubans  being  quite  unable 
afterward  fell  very  sick  with  the  fever,  and  to  prevent  the  Spanish  regulars  from 
who,  as  a  reward  for  his  soldierly  good  marching  wherever  they  wished.  While 
conduct,  was  often  granted  unusual  privi-  we  were  thus  pondering  over  the  watch- 
fires  and  attributing  them 
to  Spanish  machinations  of 
some  sort,  it  appears  that 
the  Spaniards,  equally  puz- 
zled, were  setting  them 
down  as  an  attempt  at  com- 
munication between  the  in- 
surgents and  our  army. 
Both  sides  were  according- 
ly <  >n  the  alert,  and  the  Span- 
iards must  have  strength- 
ened their  outlying  parties 
in  the  jungle  ahead  of  us, 
for  they  suddenly  attacked 
one  of  our  pickets,  wound- 
ing Crockett  seriously.  He 
was  brought  in  by  the  other 
troopers.  Evidently  t  h  e 
Spanish  lines  felt  a  little 
nervous,  for  this  sputter  of 
shooting  was  immediately 
followed  by  a  tremendous 
fire  of  great  guns  and  rifles 
from  their  trenches  and 
batteries.  Our  men  in  the 
trenches  responded  heavily, 
and  word  was  sent  back, 
not  only  to  me,  but  to  the 
commanders  in  the  rear  of 
the  regiments  along  our 
line,  that  the  Spaniards 
were  attacking.  It  was 
imperative  to  see  what  was 
really  going  on,  so  1  ran  up 
to  the  trenches  and  looked 
leges  ;  but  he  took  the  lexer  and  the  privi  out.  At  night  it  was  far  easier  to  place  the 
leges    with     the    same    iron     indifference.     Spanish    lines    than    by  day.   because    the 

flame  spurts  shone  in  the  darkness.  1  could 
soon  tell  that  there  were  bodies  of  Span- 
ish pickets  or  skirmishers  in  the  jungle- 
covered  valley,  between  their  lines  and 
ours,  but  that  the  bulk  of  the  tire  came 
from   their  trenches   and  showed  not  the 


General  Wood  and   Lieutenanl  Colonel   l><>r>t. 


never   -rumbling    and    never    expressing 
satisfaction. 

The  sharp  shooters  returned  by  night- 
fall. Soon  afterward  1  established  my 
pickets  and  outposts  well  to  the  front  in 
the  jungle,  so  as  to  prevent  all  possibility 
of  surprise.  Aiter  dark,  fires  suddenly  shot  slightest  symptom  of  advancing:  more- 
up  «Mi  the  mountain-passes  far  to  our  right,     over,  as  is  generally  the  case  at  night,  the 


They  .ill  rose  together  and  we  could  make 
nothing  of  them.  Vfter  a  good  deal  of 
consultation,  we  decided  they  must  be  some 
signals  to  the  Spaniards  in  Santiago,  from 
the    troops    marching     to     reinforce    them 


fire  was  almost  all  high,  passing  well  over 
head,  with  an  occasional  bullet  near  by. 

I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
no  use  in  our  tiring  back  under  such  cir- 
cumstances ;   ami  1  could  tell  that  the  same 


One  of  the  Picturesque  Points  on  the  Extreme  Right  of  the  Left  Wing  of  the  Army. 


conclusion  had  been  reached  by  Captain 
Ayres  of  the  Tenth  Cavalry  on  the  right 
of  my  line,  for  even  above  the  cracking  of 
the  carbines  rose  the  Captain's  voice  as 
with  varied  and  picturesque  language  he 
bade  his  black  troopers  cease  firing.  The 
Captain  was  as  absolutely  fearless  as  a 
man  can  be.  He  had  command  of  his 
regimental  trenches  that  night,  and,  hav- 
ing run  up  at  the  first  alarm,  had  speedily 
satisfied  himself  that  no  particular  pur- 
pose was  served  by  blazing  away  in  the 
dark,  when  the  enormous  majority  of  the 
Spaniards  were  simply  shooting  at  random 
from  their  own  trenches,  and,  if  they  ever 
had  thought  of  advancing,  had  certainly 
given  up  the  idea.  His  troopers  were 
devoted  to  him,  would  follow  him  any- 
where, and  would  do  anything  he  said  ; 
but  when  men  get  firing  at  night  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  stop  them,  especially 
when  the  fire  of  the  enemy  in  front  con- 
tinues unabated.  When  he  first  reached 
the  trenches  it  was  impossible  to  say 
whether  or  not  there  was  an  actual  night 
attack  impending,  and  he  had  been  in- 
structing his  men,  as  I  instructed  mine. 
to  fire  low,  cutting  the  grass  in  front.     As 


soon  as  he  became  convinced  that  there 
was  no  night  attack,  he  ran  up  and  down 
the  line  adjuring  and  commanding  the 
troopers  to  cease  shooting,  with  words  and 
phrases  which  were  doubtless  not  wholly 
unlike  those  which  the  Old  Guard  really 
did  use  at  Waterloo.  As  I  ran  down  my 
own  line,  I  could  see  him  coming  up  his, 
and  he  saved  me  all  trouble  in  stopping 
the  fire  at  the  right,  where  the  lines  met, 
for  my  men  there  all  dropped  everything 
to  listen  to  him  and  cheer  and  laugh.  Soon 
we  got  the  troopers  in  hand,  and  made 
them  cease  firing  ;  then,  after  awhile,  the 
Spanish  fire  died  down.  At  the  time,  we 
spoke  of  this  as  a  night  attack  by  the  Span- 
iards, but  it  really  was  not  an  attack  at 
all.  Ever  after  my  men  had  a  great  regard 
for  Ayres,  and  would  have  followed  him 
anywhere.  1  shall  never  forget  the  wax- 
in  which  he  scolded  his  huge,  devoted 
black  troopers,  generally  ending  with 
"  I'm  ashamed  of  you.  ashamed  oi  you  ! 
I  wouldn't  have  believed  it  !  Firing  ; 
when  1  told  you  to  stop  !  I'm  ashamed  oi 
you:  " 

That   night  we  spent    in   perfecting   the 
trenches  and  arranging  entrances  to  them. 
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doing  about  as  much  work  as  we  had  the 
preceding  night.  Greenway  and  Good- 
rich, from  their  energy,  eagerness  to  do 
every  duty,  and  great  physical  strength, 
were  peculiarly  useful  in  this  work  ;  as, 
indeed,  they  were  in  all  work.  They  had 
been  up  practically  the  entire  preceding 
night,  but  they  were  too  good  men  for  me 
to  spare  them,  nor  did  they  wish  to  be 
spared  ;  and  I  kept  them  up  all  this  night 
too.  Goodrich  had  also  been  on  guard  as 
officer  of  the  day  the  night  we  were  at  El 
Poso,  so  that  it  turned  out  that  he  spent 
nearly  four  days  and  three  nights  with 
practically  hardly  any  sleep  at  all. 

Next  morning,  at  daybreak,  the  firing 
began  again.  This  day,  the  3d,  we  suffered 
nothing  save  having  one  man  wounded 
by  a  sharp-shooter,  and,  thanks  to  the 
approaches  to  the  trenches,  we  were  able 
to  relieve  the  guards  without  any  difficul- 
ty. The  Spanish  sharp-shooters  in  the  trees 
and  jungle  nearby,  however,  annoyed  us 
very  much  and  I  made  preparations  to 
fix  them  next  day.  With  this  end  in  view 
I  chose  out  some  twenty  first-class  men,  in 
many  instances  the  same  that  I  had  sent 
after  the  guerillas,  and  arranged  that  each 
should  take  his  canteen  and  a  little  food. 
They  were  to  slip  into  the  jungle  between 
us  and  the  Spanish  lines  before  dawn  next 
morning,  and  there  to  spend  the  day,  get- 
ting as  close  to  the  Spanish  lines  as  pos- 
sible, moving  about  with  great  stealth,  and 
picking  off  any  hostile  sharp-shooter,  as 
well  as  any  soldier  who  exposed  himself 
in  the  trenches.  I  had  plenty  of  men  who 
possessed  a  training  in  wood-craft  that  tit- 
ted  them  for  this  work  ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
rumor  get  abroad  what  I  was  planning. 
volunteers  thronged  to  me.  Daniels  and 
Love  were  two  of  the  men  always  to  the 
front  in  any  enterprise  of  this  nature  ;  so 
were  Wadsworth,  the  two  Bulls,  Fortes- 
cue,  and  Cowdin.  But  1  could  not  begin 
to  name  all  the  troopers  who  so  eagerly 
craved  the  chance  to  win  honor  out  of 
hazard  and  danger. 

Among  them  was  good,  solemn  Fred 
Herrig,  the  Alsatian.  1  knew  Fred's  pa- 
tience and  skill  as  a  hunter  from  the  trips 
we  had  taken  together  after  deer  and 
mountain-sheep  through  the  Bad  Lands  of 
the  Little  Missouri.  He  still  spoke  Eng- 
lish with  what  might  be  called  Alsatian 
variations — he  always  spoke  of  the  gun  de- 


tail as  the  "gondetle"  with  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllable — and  he  expressed  a  wish 
to  be  allowed  "  a  holiday  from  the  gonde- 
tle to  go  after  dem  gorrillas."  1  told  him 
he  could  have  the  holiday,  but  to  his  great 
disappointment  the  truce  came  first,  and 
then  Fred  asked  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
"  gorrillas  "  were  now  forbidden  game,  he 
might  be  allowed  to  go  after  guinea-hens 
instead. 

Even  after  the  truce,  however,  some  of 
my  sharp-shooters  had  occupation,  for  two 
guerillas  in  our  rear  took  occasional  shots 
at  [the  men  who  were  bathing  in  a  pond, 
until  one  of  our  men  spied  them,  when  they 
were  both  speedily  brought  down.  One 
of  my  riflemen  who  did  best  at  this  kind 
of  work,  by  the  way,  got  into  trouble  be- 
cause of  it.  He  was  much  inflated  by  my 
commendation  of  him,  and  when  he  went 
back  to  his  troop  he  declined  to  obey  the 
first  Sergeant's  orders  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  "  the  Colonel's  sharp-shooter." 
The  Lieutenant  in  command,  being  some- 
what puzzled,  brought  him  to  me,  and  I  had 
to  explain  that  if  the  offence,  disobedience 
of  orders  in  face  of  the  enemy,  was  re- 
peated he  might  incur  the  death  penalty  : 
whereat  he  looked  very  crestfallen.  That 
afternoon  he  got  permission,  like  Fred 
Herrig,  to  go  after  guinea -hens,  which 
were  found  wild  in  some  numbers  round 
about ;  and  he  sent  me  the  only  one  he  got 
as  a  peace  offering.  The  few  guinea-hens 
thus  procured  were  all  used  for  the  sick. 

Dr.  Church  had  established  a  little  field 
hospital  under  the  shoulder  of  the  hill  in 
our  rear.  He  was  himself  very  sick  and 
had  almost  nothing  in  the  way  of  medi- 
cine or  supplies  or  apparatus  of  any  kind, 
but  the  condition  of  the  wounded  in  the 
big  held  hospitals  in  the  rear  was  so  horri- 
ble, from  the  lack  of  attendants  as  well  as 
of  medicines,  that  we  kept  all  the  men  we 
possibly  could  at  the  front.  Some  of  them 
had  now  begun  to  come  down  with  fever. 
They  were  all  very  patient,  but  it  was  piti- 
ful to  see  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers 
lying  on  their  blankets,  if  they  had  any. 
and  if  not  then  simply  in  the  mud.  with 
nothing  to  eat  but  hardtack  and  pork. 
which  of  course  they  could  not  touch  when 
their  fever  got  high,  and  with  no  chance 
to  get  more  than  the  rudest  attention. 
Among  the  very  sick  here  was  gallant 
Captain  Llewellen.     1  feared  he  was  going 
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to  die.  We  finally  had  to  send  him  to  one 
of  the  big  hospitals  in  the  rear.  Doctors 
Brewer  and  Fuller  of  the  Tenth  had  been 
unwearying  in  attending  to  the  wounded, 
including  many  of  those  of  my  regiment. 

At  twelve  o'clock  we  were  notified  to 
stop  firing,  and  a  flag  of  true-  was  sent  in 
to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  city.  The 
negotiations  gave  us  a  breathing  spell. 

That  afternoon  I  arranged  to  get  our 
baggage  up,  sending  back  strong  details  of 
men  to  carry  up  their  own  goods,  and.  as 
usual,  impressing  into  the  service  a  kind 
of  improvised  pack-train  consisting  of  the 
officers'  horses,  of  two  or  three  captured 
Spanish  cavalry  horses,  two  or  three  mules 
which  had  been  shot  and  abandoned  and 
which  our  men  had  taken  and  cured,  ami 

two  or  three-  Cuban  ponies.  Hitherto  we 
had  simply  been  sleeping  by  the  trenches 
or  immediately  in  their  rear,  with  nothing 
in  the  wa\   of  shelter  and  only  one  blanket 

to  every  three  or  lour  men.  Fortunately 
there  had  been  little  rain.  We  now  gol  up 
the  .shelter  tents  of  the  men  and  some  flies 
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for  the  hospital  and  for  the  officers  ;  and 
my  personal  baggage  appeared.  I  «  cie- 
brated  its  advent  by  a  thorou  ;i;  wash  and 
shave. 

Later,  1  twice  snatched  a  tew  hours  to 
go  to  the  rear  and  visit  such  of  my  men  as 
I  could  find  in  the  hospitals.  Their  patience 
was  extraordinary.  Kenneth  Robinson. 
a  gallant  young  trooper,  though  himself 
severely  (I  supposed  at  the  time  mortally) 
wounded,  was  noteworthy  for  the  way  in 
which  he  tended  those  among  the  wound- 
ed who  were  even  more  helples.«.  and  the 
cheery  courage  with  which  he  kept  up 
their  spirits.  (iievcrs.  who  was  shot 
through  the  hips,  rejoined  us  at  the  from 
in  a  fortnight.  Captain  Day  was  hardly 
longer  away.  Jack  Hammer,  who.  with 
poor  Race  Smith,  a  gallant  Texas  lad  who 
was  mortally  hurt  beside  me  on  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  had  been  or  kitchen  detail,  was 
wounded  and  sent  to  die  rear:  lie  was 
ordered  to  go  to  the  United  States,  but  he 
heard  that  we  were  to  assault  Santiago,  so 
he  struggled   out  to  rejoin   us,  and   there- 
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after  stayed  at  the  front.  Cosby,  badly 
wounded,  made  his  way  down  to  the  sea- 
coast  in  three  days,  unassisted. 

With  all  volunteer  troops,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  with  regulars  too,  in  time 
of  trial,  the  best  work  can  be  got  out  of  the 
iiKii  only  if  the  officers  endure  the  same 
hardships  and  lace  the  same  risks.  In  my 
regiment  as  in  the  whole  cavalry  division, 
the  proportion  of  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
was  considerably  greater  among  theofficers 
than  among  the  troopers,  and  this  was  ex 
actlyasil  should  be.  Moreover,  when  we 
got  down  i"  hard  pan.  we  all, 'officers  and 
mm.  fared  exactly  alike  as  regards  both 
shelter  and  food.  This  prevented  any 
grumbling.  When  the  troopers  saw  that 
the  officers  had  nothing  hut  hardtack,  there 
was  not  a  man  in  the  regiment  who  would 
not  have  been  ashamed  to  grumble  at  far- 
ing no  worse,  and  when  all  alike  slept  out 
m  the  open,  in  the  rear  of  the  trenches, 
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and  when  the  men  always  saw  the  field 
officers  up  at  night,  during  the  digging  of 
the  trenches,  and  going  the  rounds  of  the 
outposts,  they  would  not  tolerate,  in  any 
of  their  number,  either  complaint  or  shirk- 
ing work.  When  things  got  easier  I  put 
up  my  tent  and  lived  a  little  apart,  for  it 
is  a  mistake  for  an  officer  ever  to  grow  too 
familiar  with  his  men,  no  matter  how  good 
they  are;  and  it  is  of  course  the  greatest 
possible  mistake  to  seek  popularity  either 
by  showing  weakness  or  by  mollycoddling 
the  men.  They  will  never  respect  a  com- 
mander who  does  not  enforce  discipline, 
who  does  not  know  his  duty,  and  who  is 
not  willing  both  himself  to  encounter  and 
to  make  them  encounter  every  species  of 
danger  and  hardship  when  necessary.  The 
soldiers  who  do  not  feel  this  way  are  not 
worthy  of  the  name  and  should  be  handled 
with  iron  severity  until  they  become  fight- 
ing   men   and   not    shams.      In   return  the 
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officer  should  carefully  look  after  his  men, 
should  see  that  they  are  well  fed  and  well 
sheltered,  and  that,  no  matter  how  much 
they  may  grumble,  they  keep  the  camp 
thoroughly  policed. 

After  the  cessation  of  the  three  days' 
fighting  we  began  to  get  our  rations  regu- 
larly and  had  plenty  of  hardtack  and  salt 
pork,  and  usually  about  half  the  ordinary 
amount  of  sugar  and  coffee.  It  was  not  a 
very  good  ration  for  the  tropics,  however, 
and  was  of  very  little  use  indeed  to  the 
sick  and  half  sick.  On  two  or  three  oc- 
casions during  the  siege  I  got  my  impro- 
vised pack-train  together  and  either  took 
or  sent  it  down  to  the  sea-coast  for  beans, 
canned  tomatoes,  and  the  like.  We  got 
these  either  from  the  transports  which  were 
still  landing  stores  on  the  beach  or  from 
the  Red  Cross.  If  I  did  not  go  myself 
I  sent  some  man  who  had  shown  that 
he  was  a  driving,  energetic,  tactful  fellow, 
who  would  somehow  get  what  we  wanted. 
Chaplain  Brown  developed  great  capacity 
in  this  line,  and  so  did  one  of  the  troopers 
named  Knoblauch,  he  who  had  dived  after 
the  rifles  that  had  sunk  off  the  pier  at  Dai- 
quiri. The  supplies  of  food  we  got  in  this 
way  had  a  very  beneficial  effect,  not  only 
upon  the  men's  health,  but  upon  their 
spirits.  To  the  Red  Cross  we  owe  a  great 
deal.  We  also  owed  much  to  Colonel 
Weston  of  the  Commissary  Department, 
who  always  helped  us  and  never  let  himself 
be  hindered  by  red  tape  ;  thus  he  always 
let  me  violate  the  absurd  regulation  which 
forbade  me,  even  in  war-time,  to  purchase 
food  for  my  men  from  the  stores,  although 
letting  me  purchase  for  the  officers.  I,  of 
course,  paid  no  heed  to  the  regulation 
when  by  violating  it  I  could  get  beans, 
canned  tomatoes,  or  tobacco.  Sometimes 
I  used  my  own  money,  sometimes  what 
was  given  me  by  Woody  Kane,  or  what 
was  sent  me  by  my  brother-in-law,  Doug- 
las Robinson,  or  by  the  other  Red  Cross 
people  in  New  York.  My  regiment  did 
not  fare  very  well  ;  but  I  think  it  fared 
better  than  any  other.  Of  course  no  one 
would  have  minded  in  the  least  such  hard- 
ships as  we  endured  had  there  been  any 
need  of  enduring  them  ;  but  there  was 
none.  System  and  sufficiency  of  trans- 
portation were  all  that  were  needed. 

On    one    occasion    a    foreign    military 
attache  visited  my  head-quarters  together 
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with  a  foreign  correspondent  who  had  been 
through  the  Turco-  Greek  war.  They  were 
both  most  friendly  critics,  and  as  they 
knew  I  was  aware  of  this,  the  correspond- 
ent finally  ventured  the  remark,  that  he 
thought  our  soldiers  fought  even  better 
than  the  Turks,  but  that  on  the  whole  our 
system  of  military  administration  seemed 
rather  worse  than  that  of  the  Greeks.  As 
a  nation  we  had  prided  ourselves  on  our 
business  ability  and  adroitness  in  the  arts 
of  peace,  while  outsiders,  at  any  rate,  did 
not  credit  us  with  any  especial  warlike 
prowess  ;  and  it  was  curious  that  when 
war  came  we  should  have  broken  down 
precisely  on  the  business  and  administra- 
tive side,  while  the  fighting  edge  of  the 
troops  certainly  left  little  to  be  desired. 

I  was  very  much  touched  by  the  devo- 
tion my  men  showed  to  me.  After  they 
had  once  become  convinced  that  I  would 
share  their  hardships,  they  made  it  a  point 
that  I  should  not  suffer  any  hardships  at 
all  ;  and  I  really  had  an  extremely  easy 
time.  Whether  I  had  any  food  or  not  my- 
self made  no  difference,  as  there  were  sure 
to  be  certain  troopers,  and,  indeed,  certain 
troop  messes,  on  the  lookout  for  me.  If 
they  had  any  beans  they  would  send  me 
over  a  cupful,  or  I  would  suddenly  receive 
a  present  of  doughnuts  from  some  ex- 
roundup  cook  who  had  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  little  flour  and  sugar,  and  if  a 
man  shot  a  guinea-hen  it  was  all  I  could  do 
to  make  him  keep  half  of  it  for  himself. 
Wright,  the  color  sergeant,  and  Henry 
Bardshar,  my  orderly,  always  pitched  and 
struck  my  tent  and  built  me  a  bunk  of 
bamboo  poles,  whenever  we  changed 
camp.  So  I  personally  endured  very  little 
discomfort  ;  for,  of  course,  no  one  minded 
the  two  or  three  days  preceding  or  follow- 
ing each  fight,  when  we  all  had  to 
along  as  best  we  could.  Indeed,  as  long 
as  we  were  under  fire  or  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  the  enemy,  and  I  had  plenty 
to  do,  there  was  nothing  of  which  I  could 
legitimately  complain  ;  and  what  I  really 
did  regard  as  hardships,  my  men  did  not 
object  to — for  later  on.  when  we  had 
some  leisure,  I  would  have  given  much  for 
complete  solitude  and  some  good  books. 

Whether  there  was  a  truce,  or  whether, 
as  sometimes  happened,  we  were  notified 
that  there  was  no  truce  but  merely  a  fur- 
ther cessation  of  hostilities  by  tacit  agree 
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ment,  or  whether  the  fight  was  on,  we 
kept  equally  vigilant  watch,  especially  at 
night.  In  the  trenches  every  fourth  man 
kept  awake,  the  others  sleeping  beside  or 
behind  him  on  their  rifles  ;  and  thecossack 
posts  and  pickets  were  pushed  out  in  ad- 
vance beyond  the  edge  of  the  jungle.  At 
least  once  a  night  at  some  irregular  hour  I 
tried  to  visit  every  part  of  our  line,  espe- 
cially if  it  was  dark  and  rainy,  although 
sometimes,  when  the  lines  were  in  charge 
of  some  officer  like  Wilcox  or  Kane,  Green- 
way  or  Goodrich,  I  became  lazy,  took  off 
my  boots,  and  slept  all  night  through. 
Sometimes  at  night  I  went  not  only  along 
the  lines  of  our  own  brigade,  but  of  the 
brigades  adjoining.  It  was  a  matter  of 
pride,  not  only  with  me,  but  with  all  our 
men,  that  the  lines  occupied  by  the  Rough 
Riders  should  be  at  least  as  vigilantly 
guarded  as  the  lines  of  any  regular  regi- 
ment. 

Sometimes  at  night,  when  I  met  other 
officers  inspecting  their  lines,  we  would  sit 
and  talk  over  matters,  and  wonder  what 
shape  the  outcome  of  the  siege  would  take. 
We  knew  we  would  capture  Santiago,  but 
exactly  how  we  would  do  it  we  could  not 
tell.  The  failure  to  establish  any  depot  for 
provisions  on  the  fighting-line,  where  there 
was  hardly  ever  more  than  twenty-four 
hours'  food  ahead,  made  the  risk  very  seri- 
ous. If  a  hurricane  had  struck  the  trans- 
ports, scattering  them  to  the  four  winds,  or 
if  three  days  of  heavy  rain  had  completely 
broken  up  our  communication,  as  they 
assuredly  would  have  done,  we  would  have 
been  at  starvation  point  on  the  front  ;  and 
while,  of  course,  we  would  have  lived 
through  it  somehow  and  would  have  taken 
the  city,  it  would  only  have  been  after  very 
disagreeable  experiences.  As  soon  as  1 
was  able  I  accumulated  for  my  own  regi- 
ment about  forty-eight  hours'  hardtack  and 
salt  pork,  which  I  kept  so  far  as  possible 
intact  to  provide  against  any  emergency. 

If  the  city  could  be  taken  without  di- 
rect assault  on  the  intrenchments  and 
wire  entanglements,  we  earnestly  hoped  it 
would  be,  lor  such  an  assault  meant,  as  we 
knew  by  past  experience,  the  loss  of  a 
quarter  of  the  attacking  regiments  (and  we 
were  bound  that  the  Rough  Riders  should 
be  one  of  these  attacking  regiments,  if  the 
attack  had  to  be  made).  There  was,  of 
course,  nobody  who  would  not  rather  have 


assaulted  than  have  run  the  risk  of  failure  ; 
but  we  hoped  the  city  would  fall  without 
need  arising  for  us  to  suffer  the  great  loss 
of  life  which  a  further  assault  would  have 
entailed. 

Naturally,  the  colonels  and  captains 
had  nothing  to  say  in  the  peace  negotia- 
tions which  dragged  along  for  the  week 
following  the  sending  in  the  flag  of  truce. 
Each  day  we  expected  either  to  sec  the 
city  surrender,  or  to  be  told  to  begin  fight- 
ing again,  and  toward  the  end  it  grew  so 
irksome  that  we  would  have  welcomed 
even  an  assault  in  preference  to  further 
inaction.  I  used  to  discuss  matters  with 
the  officers  of  my  own  regiment  now  and 
then,  and  with  a  few  of  the  officers  of  the 
neighboring  regiments  with  whom  I  had 
struck  up  a  friendship — Parker,  Stevens, 
Beck,  Ayres,  Morton,  and  Dough  ton.  I 
also  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  excellent  of- 
ficers on  the  staffs  of  Generals  W heeler 
and  Sumner,  especially  Colonel  Dorst, 
Colonel  Garlington,  Captain  Howze,  Cap- 
tain Steele,  Lieutenant  Andrews,  and  Cap- 
tain Astor  Chanler,  who,  like  myself,  was 
a  volunteer.  Chanler  was  an  old  friend 
and  a  fellow  big-game  hunter,  who  had 
done  some  good  exploring  work  in  Africa. 
I  always  wished  I  could  have  had  him  in 
my  regiment.  As  for  Dorst,  he  was  pecul- 
iarlv  fitted  to  command  a  regiment.  Al- 
though  Howze  and  Andrews  were  not  in 
my  brigade,  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  them.  es- 
pecially  of  Howze,  who  would  have  made 
a  nearly  ideal  regimental  commander. 
They  were  both  natural  cavalry-men  and 
of  most  enterprising  natures,  ever  desirous 
of  pushing  to  the  front  and  of  taking  the 
boldest  course.  The  view  Howze  always 
took  of  every  emergency  (a  view  which 
found  prompt  expression  in  his  actions 
when  the  opportunity  offered)  made  me 
feel  like  an  elderly  conservative. 

The  week  of  non-fighting  was  not  all 
a  period  of  truce  ;  part  of  the  time  was 
passed  under  a  kind  of  nondescript  arrange- 
ment, when  we  were  told  not  to  attack 
ourselves,  but  to  be  ready  at  any  moment 
to  repulse  an  attack  and  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  meeting  it.  During  these  times 
I  busied  myself  in  putting  our  trenches  into 
first-rate  shape  and  in  building  bomb-proofs 
ami  traverses.  One  night  I  got  a  detail 
of  sixty  men  from  the  First,  Ninth,  and 
Tenth,  whose  officers  always  helped  us  in 
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every  way,  and  with  these,  and  with  sixty  of 
my  own  men,  I  dug  a  long,  zigzag  trench 
in  advance  of  the  salient  of  my  line  out  to 
a  knoll  well  in  front,  from  which  we  could 
command  the  Spanish  trenches  and  block- 
houses immediately  ahead  of  us.  On  this 
knoll  we  made  a  kind  of  bastion  consisting 
of  a  deep,  semi-circular  trench  with  sand- 
bags arranged  along  the  edge  so  as  to  con- 
stitute a  wall  with  loop-holes.  Of  course, 
when  I  came  to  dig  this  trench,  I  kept 
both  Greenway  and  Goodrich  supervising 
the  work  all  night,  and  equally  of  course  1 
got  Parker  and  Stevens  to  help  me.  By 
employing  as  many  men  as  we  did  we 
were  able  to  get  the  work  so  far  advanced 
as  to  provide  against  interruption  before 
the  moon  rose,  which  was  about  midnight. 
Our  pickets  were  thrown  far  out  in  the 
jungle,  to  keep  back  the  Spanish  pickets 
and  prevent  any  interference  with  the  dig- 
gers. The  men  seemed  to  think  the  work 
rather  good  fun  than  otherwise,  the  possi- 
bility of  a  brush  with  the  Spaniards  lend- 
ing a  zest  that  prevented  its  growing 
monotonous. 

Parker  had  taken  two  of  his  Gatlings, 
removed  the  wheels,  and  mounted  them  in 
the  trenches ;  also  mounting  the  two  auto- 
matic Colts  where  he  deemed  they  could  do 
best  service.  With  the  completion  of  the 
trenches,  bomb-proofs,  and  traverses,  and 
the  mounting  of  these  guns,  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  hill  assumed  quite  a  respect- 
able character,  and  the  Gatling  men  chris- 
tened it  Fort  Roosevelt,  by  which  name  it 
afterward  went.* 

During  the  truce  various  military  attaches 
and  foreign  officers  came  out  to  visit  us. 
Two  or  three  of  the  newspaper  men,  includ- 
ing Richard  Harding  Davis,  Caspar  Whit- 
ney, and  John  Fox,  had  already  been  out 
to  see  us,  and  had  been  in  the  trenches 
during  the  firirrg.  Among  the  others  were 
Captains  Lee  and  Paget  of  the  British 
army  and  navy,  fine  fellows,  who  really 
seemed  to  take  as  much  pride  in  the  feats 
of  our  men  as  if  we  had  been  bound 
together  by  the  ties  of  a  common  nation- 
ality instead  of  the  ties  of  race  and  speech 
kinship.  Another  English  visitor  was  Sir 
Bryan  Leighton,  a  thrice- welcome  guest, 
for  he  most  thoughtfully  brought  to  me 
half  a  dozen  little  jars  of  devilled  ham  and 
potted  fruit,  which  enabled  me  to  summon 

*  See  Parker's  "  With  the  Gatlings  at  Santiago.'' 


various  officers  down  to  my  tent  and  hold 
a  feast.  Count  von  Gotzen,  and  a  Nor- 
wegian attache,  Gedde,  very  good  fellows 
both,  were  also  out.  One  day  we  were  vis- 
ited by  a  travelling  Russian,  Prince  X.,  a 
large,  blond  man,  smooth  and  impenetra- 
ble. I  introduced  him  to  one  of  the  regular 
army  officers,  a  capital  fighter  and  excellent 
fellow,  who,  however,  viewed  foreign  in- 
ternational politics  from  a  strictly  trans- 
Mississippi  standpoint.  He  hailed  the 
Russian  with  frank  kindness  and  took  him 
off  to  show  him  around  the  trenches,  chat- 
ting volubly,  and  calling  him  "Prince," 
much  as  Kentuckians  call  one  another 
"  Colonel."  As  I  returned  I  heard  him 
remarking:  "You  see,  Prince,  the  great 
result  of  this  war  is  that  it  has  united  the 
two  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people: 
and  now  that  they  are  together  they  can 
whip  the  world,  Prince  !  they  can  whip 
the  world  !  "  — being  evidently  filled  with 
the  pleasing  belief  that  the  Russian  would 
cordially  sympathize  with  this  view. 

Shortly  after  midday  on  the  ioth,  fight- 
ing began  again,  but  it  soon  became  evi- 
dent that  the  Spaniards  did  not  have  much 
heart  in  it.  The  American  field  artillerv 
was  now  under  the  command  of  General 
Randolph,  and  he  fought  it  effectively. 
A  mortar  battery  had  also  been  estab- 
lished, though  with  an  utterly  inadequate 
supply  of  ammunition,  and  this  rendered 
some  service.  Almost  the  only  Rough 
Riders  who  had  a  chance  to  do  much  fir- 
ing were  the  men  with  the  Colt's  auto- 
matic guns,  and  the  twenty  picked  sharp- 
shooters, who  were  placed  in  the  newly 
dug  little  fort  out  at  the  extreme  front. 
Parker  had  a  splendid  time  with  the  Cat- 
lings and  the  Colts.  With  these  machine 
guns  he  completely  silenced  the  battery  in 
front  of  us.  This  battery  had  caused  u^  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  at  first,  as  we  could 
not  place  it.  It  was  immediately  in  front 
of  the  hospital,  from  which  many  Red 
Cross  flags  were  flying,  one  of  them  float- 
ing just  above  this  battery,  from  where  we 
looked  at  it.  In  consequence,  for  some 
time,  we  did  not  know  it  was  a  hostile 
battery  at  all,  as,  like  all  the  other  Spanish 
batteries,  it  was  using  smokeless  powder. 
It  was  only  by  the  aid  of  powerful  glasses 
that  we  finally  discovered  its  real  nature. 
The  Catlings  and  Colts  then  actually  put 
it  out  of  action,  silencing  the  big  guns  and 
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the  two  field -pieces.  Furthermore  the 
machine  guns  and  our  sharp-shooters 
together  did  good  work  in  supplementing 
the  effects  of  the  dynamite  gun ;  for  when 
a  shell  from  the  latter  struck  near  a  Span- 
ish trench,  or  a  building  in  which  there 
were  Spanish  troops,  the  shock  was  seem- 
ingly so  great  that  the  Spaniards  almost 
always  showed  themselves,  and  gave  our 
men  a  chance  to  do  some  execution. 

As  the  evening  of  the  ioth  came  on,  the 
men  began  to  make  their  coffee  in  sheltered 
places.  By  this  time  they  knew  how  to 
take  care  of  themselves  so  well  that  not  a 
man  was  touched  by  the  Spaniards  during 
the  second  bombardment.  While  I  was 
lying  with  the  officers  just  outside  one  of 
the  bomb-proofs  I  saw  a  New  Mexican 
trooper  named  Morrison  making  his  coffee 
under  the  protection  of  a  traverse  high  up 
on  the  hill.  Morrison  was  originally  a 
Baptist  preacher  who  had  joined  the  regi- 
ment purely  from  a  sense  of  duty,  leaving 
his  wife  and  children,  and  had  shown  him- 
self to  be  an  excellent  soldier.  He  had 
evidently  exactly  calculated  the  danger 
zone,  and  found  that  by  getting  close  to 
the  traverse  he  could  sit  up  erect  and  make 
ready  his  supper  without  being  cramped. 
L  watched  him  solemnly  pounding  the 
coffee  with  the  butt  end  of  his  revolver, 
and  then  boiling  the  water  and  frying  his 
bacon,  just  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  lee  of 
the  roundup  wagon  somewhere  out  on  the 
plains. 

By  noon  of  next  day,  the  i  ith,  my  regi- 
ment with  one  of  the  Gatlings  was  shifted 
over  to  the  right  to  guard  the  Caney  road. 
We  did  no  fighting  in  our  new  position, 
for  the  last  straggling  shot  had  been  fired 
by  the  time  we  got  there.  That  evening 
there  came  up  the  worst  storm  we  had  had, 
and  by  midnight  my  tent  blew  over.  1 
had  for  the  first  time  in  a  fortnight  un- 
dressed myself  completely,  and  I  felt  fully 
punished  for  my  love  of  luxury  when  I 
jumped  out  into  the  driving  downpour  of 
tropic  rain,  and  groped  blindly  in  the  dark- 
ness for  my  clothes  as  they  lay  in  the 
liquid  mud.  It  was  Kane's  night  on 
guard,  and  1  knew  the  wretched  Woody 
would  be  out  along  the  line  and  taking- 
care  of  the  pickets,  no  matter  what  the 
storm  might  be;  and  so  1  basely  made 
my  way  to  the  kitchen  tent,  where  good 
Holderman,  the  Cherokee,  wrapped  me  in 


dry  blankets,  and  put  me  to  sleep  on  a 
table  which  he  had  just  procured  from  an 
abandoned  Spanish  house. 

On  the  17  th  the  city  formally  sur- 
rendered and  our  regiment,  like  the  rest  of 
the  army,  was  drawn  up  on  the  trenches. 
When  the  American  flag  was  hoisted  the 
trumpets  blared  and  the  men  cheered,  and 
we  knew  that  the  fighting  part  of  our  work 
was  over. 

Shortly  after  we  took  our  new  position 
the  First  Illinois  Volunteers  came  up  on 
our  right.  The  next  day,  as  a  result  of  the 
storm  and  of  further  rain,  the  rivers  were 
up  and  the  roads  quagmires,  so  that  hard- 
ly any  food  reached  the  front.  My  reg- 
iment was  all  right,  as  we  had  provided 
for  just  such  an  emergency;  but  the  Illi- 
nois new-comers  had  of  course  not  done 
so,  and  they  were  literally  without  anything 
to  eat.  They  were  fine  fellows  and  we 
could  not  see  them  suffer.  I  furnished 
them  some  beans  and  coffee  for  the  elder 
officers  and  two  or  three  cases  of  hard- 
tack for  the  men,  and  then  mounted  my 
horse  and  rode  down  to  head-quarters, 
half  fording,  half  swimming  the  streams  ; 
and  late  in  the  evening  I  succeeded  in 
getting  half  a  mule-train  of  provisions  for 
them. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3d  the  Spaniards 
had  sent  out  of  Santiago  many  thousands 
of  women,  children,  and  other  non-com- 
batants, most  of  them  belonging  to  the 
poorer  classes,  but  among  them  not  a  few 
of  the  best  families.  These  w  retched  creat- 
ures took  very  little  with  them.  They 
came  through  our  lines  and  for  the  most 
part  went  to  El  Caney  in  our  rear,  where 
we  had  to  feed  them  and  protect  them 
from  the  Cubans.  As  we  had  barely 
enough  food  for  our  own  men  the  rations 
of  the  refugees  were  scanty  indeed  and 
their  sufferings  great.  Fung  before  the 
surrender  they  had  begun  to  come  to  oui 
lines  to  ask  for  provisions,  and  my  men 
gave  them  a  good  deal  out  of  theii  own 
scanty  stores,  until  I  had  positively  to 
forbid  it  ami  to  insist  that  the  refuj 
should  go  to  head-quarters ;  as,  however 
hard  and  merciless  it  seemed.  I  was  in 
duty  bound  to  keep  my  own  regiment  at 
the  highest  pitch  of  fighting  efficiency. 

As  soon  as  the  surrender  was  assured 
the  refugees  came  streaming  back  in  an 
endless  squalid   procession  down  the  Ca- 
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ney  Road  to  Santiago.  My  troopers,  for 
all  their  roughness  and  their  ferocity  in 
fight,  were  rather  tender  -  hearted  than 
otherwise,  and  they  helped  the  poor  creat- 
ures, especially  the  women  and  children, 
in  every  way,  giving  them  food  and  even 
carrying  the  children  and  the  burdens 
borne  by  the  women.  I  saw  one  man, 
Happy  Jack,  spend  the  entire  day  in 
walking  to  and  fro  for  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  on  both  sides  of  our  lines  along 
the  road,  carrying  the  bundles  for  a  series 
of  poor  old  women,  or  else  carrying  young 


children.  Finally  the  doctor  warned  us 
that  we  must  not  touch  the  bundles  of  the 
refugees  for  fear  of  infection,  as  disease 
had  broken  out  and  was  rife  among  them. 
Accordingly  I  had  to  put  a  stop  to  these 
acts  of  kindness  on  the  part  of  my  men  ; 
against  which  action  Happy  Jack  respect- 
fully but  strongly  protested  upon  the  un- 
expected ground  that  "  The  Almighty 
would  never  let  a  man  catch  a  disease 
while  he  was  doing  a  good  action."  I 
did  not  venture  to  take  so  advanced  a 
theological  stand. 


(To  be  concluded  in  June.) 


BETWEEN    SHOWERS    IN    DORT 

By  F.    Hopkinson   Smith 

Illustrations  from  Paintings  by  the  Author 


HERE  be  inns  in  Holland 
— not  hotels,  not  pensions, 
nor  stopping-places — just 
inns.  The  "  Bellevue  "  at 
Dort  is  one,  and  the  "  Hol- 
land Arms  "  is  another,  and 
no,  there  are  no  others.  Dort  only 
boasts  these  two,  and  Dort  to  me  is  Hol- 
land. 

The  rivalry  between  these  two  inns  has 
been  going  on  for  years,  and  it  still  con- 
tinues. The  "  Bellevue,"  fighting  for  place, 
elbowed  its  way  years  ago  to  the  water- 
line,  and  took  its  stand  on  the  river-front, 
where  the  windows  and  porticos  could 
overlook  the  Maas  dotted  with  boats.  The 
"  Arms,"  discouraged,  shrank  back  into 
its  corner,  and  made  up  in  low  windows, 
smoking-rooms  and  private  bath-room — 
one  for  the  whole  house — what  was  lack- 
ing in  porticos  and  sea  view.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  slight  skirmish  in  paint  ;  red  for 
the  "Arms"  and  yellow-white  for  the 
"  Bellevue,"  and  a  flank  movement  of 
shades  and  curtains ;  linen  for  the  "  Arms  " 
and  lace  for  the  "  Bellevue."  Scouting 
parties  were  next  ordered  out  of  porters 
in  caps,  banded  with  silk  ribbons,  bearing 
the  names  of  their  respective  hostelries. 
Yacob  of  the  "  Arms "  was  to  attack 
weary  travellers  on  alighting  from  the 
train,  and  acquaint  them  with  the  de- 
lights  of   the   down-stairs  bath,   and   the 


dark-room  for  the  kodakers,  all  free  of 
charge.  And  Johan  of  the  "  Bellevue" 
was  to  give  minute  descriptions  of  the 
boats  landing  in  front  of  the  dining- 
room  windows  and  of  the  superb  view  of 
the  river. 

It  is  always  summer  when  I  arrive  in 
Dordrecht.  I  don't  know  what  happens 
in  winter,  and  I  don't  care.  The  ground- 
hog knows  enough  to  go  into  his  hole 
when  the  snow  begins  to  fly,  and  to  stay 
there  until  the  sun  thaws  him  out  again. 
Some  tourists  could  profit  by  following  his 
example. 

It  is  summer  then,  and  the  train  has 
rolled  into  the  station  at  Dordrecht,  or  be- 
side it,  and  the  traps  have  been  thrown 
out,  and  Peter,  my  boatman — he  of  the 
"  Red  Tub,"  a  craft  with  an  outline  like  a 
Dutch  vrou,  quite  as  much  beam  as  length 
(we  go  a-sketching  in  this  boat)  —  Peter, 
I  say,  who  has  come  to  the  train  to  meet 
me,  has  swung  my  belongings  over  his 
shoulder,  and  Johan,  the  porter  of  the 
"  Bellevue,"  with  a  triumphant  glance  at 
Yacob  of  the  "  Anns,"  has  stowed  the 
trunk  on  the  rear  platform  of  the  street 
tram — no  cabs  or  trucks,  if  you  pl< 
in  this  town — and  the  one-horse  car  has 
jerked  its  way  around  short  curves  and 
up  through  streets  embowered  in  trees 
and  paved  with  cobble-stones  scrubbed 
as  clean  as  china  plates,  and  over  quaint 
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bridges  with  glimpses  of  sluggish  canals 
and  queer  houses,  and  so  on  to  my  lodg- 
ings. 

And  mine  host,  Heer  Boudier,  waiting 
on  the  steps,  takes  me  by  the  hand  and 
says  the  same  room  is  ready  and  has  been 
for  a  week. 

Inside  these  two  inns,  the  only  inns  in 
Dort,  the  same  rivalry  exists.  But  my 
parallels  must  cease.  Mine  own  inn  is 
the  "  Bellevue,"  and  my  old  friend  of 
fifteen  years,  Heer  Boudier,  is  host,  and  so 
loyalty  compels  me  to  omit  mention  of  any 
luxuries  but  those  to  which  I  am  accus- 
tomed in  his  hostelry. 

Its  interior  has  peculiar  charms  for  me. 
Scrupulously  clean,  simple  in  its  appoint- 
ments and  equipment,  it  is  comfort  itself. 
Tyne  is  responsible  for  its  cleanliness — or 
rather,  that  particular  portion  of  Tyne 
which  she  bares  above  her  elbows.  No- 
body ever  saw  such  a  pair  of  sledge-ham- 
mer arms  as  Tyne's,  on  any  girl  outside  of 
Holland.  She  is  eighteen  ;  short,  square- 
built,  solid  as  a  Dutch  cheese,  fresh  and  rosy 
as  an  English  milkmaid;  moon-faced,  mild- 
eyed  as  an  Alderney  heifer,  and  as  strong  as 
a  three-year-old.  Her  back  and  sides  are 
as  straight  as  a  plank  ;  the  front  side  is 
straight  too.  The  main  joint  in  her  body 
is  at  the  hips.  This  is  so  flexible  that, 
wash-cloth  in  hand,  she  can  lean  over  the 
floor  without  bending  her  knees  and  scrub 
every  board  in  it  till  it  shines  like  a  Sun- 
day dresser.  She  wears  a  snow-white 
cap  as  dainty  as  the  finest  lady's  in  the 
land  ;  an  apron  that  never  seems  to  lose 
the  crease  of  the  iron,  and  a  blue  print 
dress  bunched  up  behind  to  keep  it  from 
the  slop.  Her  sturdy  little  legs  are  cov- 
ered b\  gray  yarn  stockings  which  she 
knits  herself  ;  the  feet  thrust  into  wooden 
sabots.  These  clatter  over  the  cobbles  as 
she  scurries  about  with  a  crab-like  move- 
ment, sousing,  dousing,  and  scrubbing  as 
she  goes;  for  Tyne  attacks  the  sidewalk 
outside  with  as  much  gusto  as  she  does 
the  hall  and  floors. 

Johan  the  porter  moves  the  (-hairs  out 
of  Tyne's  way  when  she  begins  work,  and, 
lately,  I  have  caught  him  lifting  her  bucket 
up  the  front  steps — a  wholly  unnecessary 
proceeding  when  Tyne's  muscular  devel- 
opments are  considered.  Johan  and  I 
had  a  confidential  talk  one  night,  when  he 
brought  the  mail  to  my  room— the  room 


on  the  second  floor  overlooking  the  Maas 
— in  which  certain  personal  statements 
were  made.  When  I  spoke  to  Tyne  about 
them  the  next  day,  she  looked  at  me  with 
her  big  blue  eyes,  and  then  broke  into  a 
laugh,  opening  her  mouth  so  wide  that 
every  tooth  in  her  head  flashed  white 
(they  always  reminded  me  somehow  of 
peeled  almonds).  With  a  little  bridling 
twist  of  her  head  she  answered  that — but, 
of  course,  this  was  a  strictly  confidential 
communication,  and  of  so  entirely  private 
a  nature  that  no  gentleman  under  the  cir- 
cumstances would  permit  a  single  word  of 
it  to 

Johan  is  taller  than  Tyne,  but  not  so 
thick  through.  When  he  meets  you  at  the 
station,  with  his  cap  and  band  in  his  hand, 
his  red  hair  trimmed  behind  as  square  as 
the  end  of  a  whisk-broom  ;  his  thin,  pa- 
renthesis legs  and  Vienna  guardsman 
waist — each  detail  the  very  opposite  you 
will  note  from  Tyne's — you  recall  imme- 
diately one  of  George  Boughton's  typical 
Dutchmen.  The  only  thing  lacking  is  his 
pipe  ;  he  is  too  busy  for  that. 

When  he  dons  his  dress-suit  for  din- 
ner, and  bending  over  your  shoulder 
asks,  in  his  best  English  :  "  Mynheer, 
don't  it  now  de  feesh  you  haf  ?  "  you 
lose  sight  of  Boughton's  Dutchman 
and  see  only  the  cosmopolitan.  The 
transformation  is  due  entirely  to  continen- 
tal influences  —  Dort  being  one  of  the 
main  highways  between  London  and  Paris 
— influences  so  strong  that  even  in  this 
water-logged  town  on  the  Maas,  bonnets 
are  beginning  to  replace  caps,  and  French 
shoes  sabots. 

The  guests  that  Johan  serves  at  this  inn 
of  my  good  friend  Boudier  are  as  odd 
looking  as  its  interior.  They  line  both  sides 
and  the  two  ends  of  the  long  table.  Stout 
Germans  in  horrible  clothes,  with  stouter 
wives  in  worse;  Dutchmen  from  up- 
country  in  brown  coats  and  green  waist- 
coats ;  clerks  off  on  a  vacation  with  ko- 
daks and  Cook's  tickets  ;  bicyclists  in 
knickerbockers  ;  painters,  with  large  kits 
and  small  handbags,  who  talk  all  the  time 
ami  to  everybody;  gray-whiskered,  red- 
faced  Englishmen,  with  absolutely  no  con- 
versation at  all,  who  prove  to  be  dis- 
tinguished persons  attended  by  their  own 
valets,  and  on  their  way  to  Aix  or  the 
Engadine,  now  that  the  salmon-fishing  in 
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Norway  is  over ;  school-teachers  from 
America,  just  arrived  from  Antwerp  or 
Rotterdam,  or  from  across  the  channel  by 
way  of  Harwich,  their  first  stopping-place 
really  since  they  left  home — one  travel- 
ling-dress and  a  black  silk  in  the  bag  ;  all 
the  kinds  and  conditions  and  sorts  of  peo- 
ple who  seek  out  precious  little  places  like 
Dort,  either  because  they  are  cheap  or 
comfortable,  or  because  they  are  known 
to  be  picturesque. 

I  sought  out  Dort  years  ago  because  it 
was  untouched  by  the  hurry  that  makes 
life  miserable,  and  the  shams  that  make 
it  vulgar,  and  I  go  back  to  it  now  every 
year  of  my  life,  in  spite  of  other  foreign  in- 
fluences. 

And  there  is  no  real  change  in  fifteen 
years.  Its  old  trees  still  nod  over  the 
sleepy  canals  in  the  same  sleepy  way  they 
have  done,  no  doubt,  for  a  century.  The 
rooks — the  same  rooks,  they  never  die — 
still  swoop  in  and  out  of  the  weather-stained 
arches  high  up  in  the  great  tower  of  the 
Groote  Kerk,  the  old  twelfth  century 
church,  the  tallest  in  all  Holland ;  the 
big-waisted  Dutch  luggers  with  rudders 
painted  arsenic  green — what  would  paint- 
ers do  without  this  green  ? — doze  under 
the  trees,  their  mooring  lines  tied  to  the 
trunks;  the  girls  and  boys,  with  arms 
locked,  a  dozen  together,  clatter  over  the 
•cobbles,  singing  as  they  walk ;  the  steam- 
boats land  and  hurry  on — "  Fop  Smit's 
•boats"  the  signs  read — it  is  pretty  close, 
but  I  am  not  part  owner  in  the  line  ;  the 
igossips  lean  in  the  doorways  or  under 
the  windows  banked  with  geraniums  and 
•nasturtiums  ;  the  cumbersome  state  car- 
riages with  the  big  ungainly  horses  with 
untrimmed  manes  and  tails — there  are  only 
five  of  these  carriages  in  all  Dordrecht — 
wait  in  front  of  the  great  houses  eighty 
feet  wide  and  four  stories  high,  some  dat- 
ing as  far  back  as  1 5 1 2,  and  still  occupied 
by  descendants  of  the  same  families  ;  the 
•old  women  dress  in  ivory  black,  with  dabs 
•of  Chinese  white  for  sabots  and  caps,  and 
push  the  same  carts  loaded  with  Hooker's 
green  vegetables  from  door  to  door  ;  the 
town  crier  rings  his  bell  ;  the  watchman 
•calls  the  hour. 

Over  all  bends  the  ever-changing  sky, 
•one  hour  close -drawn,  gray  -  lined  with 
slanting  slashes  of  blinding  rain,  the  next 
piled    high    with   great   domes   of   silver- 


white  clouds  inlaid  with  turquoise  blue  or 
hemmed  in  by  low-lying  ranges  of  purple 
peaks  capped  with  gold. 

I  coriess  that  an  acute  sense  of  dis- 
appointment came  over  me  when  I  first 
looked  down  these  gray  canals,  rain -var- 
nished streets,  and  rows  of  green  trees.  I 
saw  at  a  glance  that  it  was  not  my  Hol- 
land ;  not  the  Holland  of  my  dreams  ; 
not  the  Holland  of  Mesdag  nor  Pog- 
genbeck  nor  Kever.  It  was  a  fresher, 
sweeter,  more  wholesome  land,  and  with 
a  more  breathable  air.  These  Dutch 
painters  had  taught  me  to  look  for  dull, 
dirty  skies,  soggy  wharves,  and  dismal 
perspectives  of  endless  dykes.  They  had 
shown  me  countless  windmills,  scattered 
along  stretches  of  wind-swept  moors 
backed  by  lowering  skies,  cold  gray 
streets,  quaint,  leanover  houses,  and 
smudgy,  grimy  interiors.  They  had  en- 
veloped all  this  in  the  stifling,  murky 
atmosphere  of  a  western  city  slowly 
strangling  in  clouds  of  coal-smoke. 

These  Dutch  artists  were,  perhaps,  not 
alone  in  this  falsification.  It  is  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  modern  art,  that  many  of 
its  masters  cater  to  the  taste  of  a  public 
who  want  something  that  is  not  in  prefer- 
ence to  something  that  is.  Ziem,  for  in- 
stance, had,  up  to  the  time  of  my  en- 
lightenment, taught  me  to  love  an  equally 
untrue  and  impossible  Venice — a  Venice 
all  red  and  yellow  and  deep  ultra-marine 
blue — a  Venice  of  unbuildable  palaces 
and  blazing  red  walls. 

I  do  not  care  to  say  so  aloud,  where  I 
can  be  heard  over  the  way,  but  if  you  will 
please  come  inside  my  quarters,  and  shut 
the  door  and  putty  up  the  key-hole,  and 
draw  down  the  blinds,  I  will  whisper  in 
your  ear  that  my  own  private  opinion  is 
that  even  Turner  himself  would  have  been 
an  infinitely  greater  artist  had  he  built  his 
pictures  on  Venice  instead  of  building 
them  on  Turner.  I  will  also  be  coura- 
geous enough  to  assert  that  the  beauty 
and  dignity  of  Venetian  architecture — an 
architecture  which  lias  delighted  many 
appreciative  souls  for  centuries — finds  no 
place  in  his  canvases,  either  in  detail  1 
mass.  The  details  may  be  unimportant, 
for  the  soft  vapor  of  the  lagoons  ofttimes 
conceals  them,  but  the  correct  outline  of 
the  mass — that   is.  for   instance,   the  true 
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proportion  of  the  dome  of  the  Salute,  that 
incomparable,  incandescent  pearl,  or  the 
vertical  line  of  the  Campanile  compared 
to  the  roofs  of  the  connecting  palaces — 
should  never  be  ignored,  for  they  are  as 
much  a  part  of  Venice,  the  part  that  makes 
for  beauty,  as  the  shimmering  light  of  the 
morning  or  the  glory  of  its  sunsets.  So  it 
ia  that  when  most  of  us  for  the  first  time 
reach  the  water-gates  of  Venice,  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  cities  by  the  sea,  we  feel 
a  certain  shock  and  must  begin  to  fall 
in  love  with  a  new  sweetheart  on  the 
spot. 

So  with  many  painters  of  the  Holland 
school — not  the  old  Dutch  school  of  land- 
scape-painters, but  the  more  modern 
group  of  men  who  paint  their  native  skies 
with  zinc -white  toned  with  London  fog, 
or  mummy  dust  and  bitumen.  It  is  all 
very  artistic  and  full  of  il  tone,"  but  it  is 
not  Holland. 

There  is  Clays  for  instance.  Of  all 
modern  painters  Clays  has  charmed  and 
wooed  us  best  with  certain  phases  of  Hol- 
land life,  particularly  the  burly  brown 
boats  lying  at  anchor,  their  red  and  white 
sails  reflected  in  the  water.  I  love  these 
boats  of  Clays.  They  are  superbly  drawn, 
strong  in  color,  and  admirably  painted  ; 
the  water  treatment,  too,  is  beyond  criti- 
cism. But  where  are  they  in  Holland  ? 
I  know  Holland  from  the  Zuyder  Zee  to 
Rotterdam,  but  I  have  never  yet  seen 
one  of  Clays's  boats  in  the  original  wood. 

Thus  by  reason  of  these  smeary,  up  and 
down  fairy-tales  in  paint  have  we  gradu- 
ally become  convinced  that  vague  trees, 
and  black  houses  with  staring  patches  of 
whitewash,  and  Vandyke  brown  roofs  are 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  Holland,  and 
that  the  blessed  sun  never  shines  in  this 
land  of  sabots. 

But  doesn't  it  rain  ?  Yes,  about  half 
the  time,  perhaps  three-quarters  of  the 
time.  Well,  now  that  1  think  of  it,  about 
all  the  time.  But  not  continuously ;  only 
in  intermittent  downpours,  floods,  gushes 
of  water  -not  once  a  day  but  every  half 
hour.  Then  comes  the  quick  drawing  of 
a  gray  curtain  from  a  wide  expanse  of 
blue,  framing  ranges  of  snow-capped  cu- 
muli ;  streets  swimming  in  great  pools; 
drenched  leaves  quivering  in  dazzling  sun- 
light, and  millions  of  raindrops  Hashing 
like  diamonds. 


II 


But  Peter,  my  boatman,  is  waiting  on 
the  cobbles  outside  the  inn  door,  cap  in 
hand.  He  has  served  me  these  mam- 
years.  He  is  a  wiry,  thin,  pinch-faced 
Dutchman,  of  perhaps  sixty,  who  spent 
his  early  life  at  sea  as  man-o'-war's-man, 
common  sailor,  and  then  mate,  and  his 
later  years  at  home  in  Dort,  picking  up 
odd  jobs  of  ferriage  or  stevedoring,  or 
making  early  gardens.  While  on  duty  he 
wears  an  old  white  travelling- cap  pulled 
over  his  eyes,  and  a  flannel  shirt  without 
collar  or  tie,  and  sail-maker's  trousers. 
These  trousers  are  caught  at  his  hips  by 
a  leather  strap  supporting  a  sheath  which 
holds  his  knife.  He  cuts  everything  with 
this  knife,  from  apples  and  navy  plug  to 
ship's  cables  and  telegraph  wire.  His 
clothes  are  water-proof ;  they  must  be, 
for  no  matter  how  hard  it  rains,  Peter  is 
always  dry.  The  water  may  pour  in 
rivulets  from  off  his  cap,  and  run  down 
his  forehead  and  from  the  end  of  his  gar- 
goyle of  a  nose,  but  no  drop  ever  seems 
to  wet  his  skin.  When  it  rains  the  fiercer, 
I,  of  course,  retreat  under  the  poke-bonnet 
awning  made  of  cotton  duck  stretched 
over  barrel  hoops  that  protects  the  stern 
of  my  boat,  but  Peter  never  moves.  This 
Dutch  rain  does  not  in  any  way  affect  him. 
It  is  like  the  Jersey  mosquito — it  always 
spares  the  natives. 

Peter  speaks  two  languages,  both  1  Hitch. 
He  says  that  one  is  English,  but  he  can- 
not prove  it — nobody  can.  When  he 
opens  his  mouth  you  know  all  about  his 
pretensions.  He  says — "  Mynheer,  dot 
manus  ist  er  blowdy  rock."  He  has 
learned  this  expression  from  the  English 
sailors  unloading  coal  at  the  big  docks 
opposite  Pappendrecht,  and  he  has  incor- 
porated this  much  of  their  slang  into  his 
own  nut-cracking  dialect.  He  means  of 
course  "  that  man  is  a  bloody  rogue."  1  te 
has  a  dozen  other  phrases  equally  obscure. 

Peter's  mission  this  first  morning  after 
my  arrival  is  to  report  that  the  Red 
Tub  is  now  lying  in  the  harbor  fully 
equipped  for  active  service.  That  her  aft 
awning  has  been  hauled  taut  over  its 
hoops;  that  her  lockers  of  empty  cigar- 
boxes  (receptacles  for  brushes)  have  been 
clewed  up  ;   the  cocoa-matting  rolled  out 


The  gossips  lean  in  the  doorways. — Page  587. 


the  whole  length  of  her  keel,  and  finally 
that  the  water-bucket  and  wooden-chair 
(I  use  a  chair  instead  of  an  easel)  have 
been  properly  stowed. 

Before  the  next  raincloud  spills  over 
its  edges,  we  must  loosen  the  painter  from 
the  iron  ring  rusted  tight  in  the  square 
stone  in  the  wharf,  man  the  oars  and 
creep  under  the  little  bridge  that  binds 
Boudier's  landing  to  the  sidewalk  over  the 
way,  and  so  set  our  course  for  the  open 
Maas.  For  I  am  in  search  of  Dutch 
boats  to-day,  as  near  like  Clays's  as  1  can 
find,  and  as  I  round  the  point  above  the 
old  India  warehouses  I  catch  sight  of  the 
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topmasts  of  two  old  luggers  anchored  in 
midstream,  their  long  red  pennants  flat- 
tened against  the  gray  sky.  The  wind  is 
fresh  from  the  east,  filling  the  sails  of  the 
big  windmills  blown  tight  against  their 
whirling  arms.  The  fishing-smacks  lean 
over  like  dipping  gulls  ;  the  yellow  water 
of  the  Maas  is  flecked  with  wavy  lines  of 
beer  loam. 

The  good  ship  Red  Tub  is  not  adapt- 
ed to  out-door  sketching  under  these  con- 
ditions. The  poke-bonnet  awning  acts 
as  a  wind-drag  that  n<>  amount  o\  hard 
pulling  can  overcome.  So  1  at  once  con- 
vene the  board  oi  Strategy,  1  ieutenant- 
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Commander  Peter  Jansen,  RedTub  Navy, 
in  the  chair.  That  distinguished  naval 
expert  rises  from  his  water-soaked  seat 
on  the  cocoa-matting  outside,  the  poke- 
bonnet,  sweeps  his  eye  around  the  hori- 
zon and  remarks  sententiously  : 

"  It  no  tam  goot  day.  Blow  all  dime  ; 
we  go  ba'd-hoose,"  and  he  turns  the  boat 
toward  a  low  -  lying 
building  anchored  out 
from  the  main  shore 
by  huge  chains  se- 
cured to  floating 
buoys. 

In  some  harbors 
sea  -  faring  men  are 
warned  not  to  "an- 
chor over  the  water- 
pipes."  In  others  par- 
ticular directions  are 
given  to  avoid  "  sub- 
marine cables  planted 
here."  In  Dort,  where 
none  of  these  modern 
conveniences  exist, 
you  are  notified  as  fol- 
lows :  "No  boats  must 
land  at  this  Bath." 

If  Peter  knew  of 
this  rule  he  said  not 
one  word  to  me  as  I 
sat  back  out  of  the 
wet,  hived  under  the 
poke  -  bonnet,  squeez- 
ing color -tubes  and 
assorting  my  brushes. 
He  rowed  our  craft  to- 
ward the  bath-house 
with  the  skill  of  a  man- 
o'-war's-man,  twisted 
the  painter  around  a  short  post  and  un- 
loaded my  paraphernalia  on  a  narrow 
ledge  or  plank  walk  some  three  feet  wide, 
and  which  ran  around  the  edge  of  the  float- 
ing bath  house. 

It  never  takes  me  long  to  get  to  work, 
once  my  subject  is  selected.  I  sprang 
from  the  boat  while  Peter  handed  me  the 
chair,  stool,  and  portfolio  containing  my 
stock  of  gray  papers  of  different  tones; 
opened  my  sketch  frame,  caught  a  sheet 
of  paper  tight  between  its  elects  ;  spread 
palettes  and  brushes  on  the  floor  at  my 
side  ;  placed  the  water  bucket  within  reach 
of  my  hand,  and  in  five  minutes  1  was  ab- 
sorbed in  my  sketch. 


I  h  utenant  -  Commander 
Navy. — 


Immediately  the  customary  thing  hap- 
pened. The  big  bank  of  gray  cloud  that 
hung  over  the  river  split  into  featherv 
masses  of  white  framed  in  blue,  and  out 
blazed  the  glorious  sun. 

Meantime,  Peter  had  squatted  close  be- 
side me,  sheltered  under  the  lee  of  the  side 
wall  of  the  bath-house,  protected   equally 
from  the  slant  of  the 
driving   rain    and  the 
glare  of  the  blinding 
sun.     Safe    too    from 
the  watchful  eye  of  the 
High  Pan -Jam  who 
managed    the    bath, 
and   who  at  the   mo- 
ment was  entirely  ob- 
livious of  the  fact  that 
only  two  inches  of  pine 
board   separated   him 
from  an  enthusiastic 
painter  working  like 
mad,  and  an  equally 
alert  marine  assistant 
who  supplied  him  with 
fresh  water  and  char- 
coal points,  both  at  the 
moment    defying    the 
law  of  the  land,  one  in 
ignorance  and  the  oth- 
er in  a  spirit  of  sheer 
bravado.      For    Peter 
must  have  known  the 
code  and  the  penalty. 
The  world  is  an  easy 
place   for  a  painter  to 
live    and    breathe    in 
when  he  is  sitting  far 
from   the   madding 
crowd — of  boys—  pro- 
tected from  the  wind  and  sun.  watching  a 
skv  piled  up  in  mountains  of  snow  and  in- 
haling ozone  that  is  a  tonic  to  his  he 
when  the  outline  of  his  sketch  is  complete 
and    the   colors   flow   and   blend,  and    the 
heart  is  on  tire  :   when  the  bare  paper  be- 
gins to  lose  itself   in  purple   distances  ami 
long  stretches  of  tumbling  water,  and  the 
pictured  boats  take  definite  shape  ami  the 
lines  of   the   rigging  begin   to   tell  ;    when 
little  by  little,  with   a    pat   here  and  a  dab 
there,  there  comes  from  out  this  tlat  space 
a  something  that  thrilled  him  when  he  first 
determined  to  paint  the  thing  that  caught 
his  eve  ;   not  the  thing  itself,  but  the  spirit, 
the  soul,  the  feeling,  and  meaning  of  the 
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color-poem  unrolled  before  him.  When  a 
painter  feels  a  thrill  like  this,  all  the  fleets  of 
Spain  might  bombard  him,  and  his  eye 
would  never  waver  nor  his  touch  hesitate. 

I  felt  it  to-day. 

Peter  didn't.  If  he  had  he  would  have 
kept  still  and  passed  me  fresh  water  and 
rags  and  new  tubes  and 
whatever  I  wanted — and  I 
wanted  something  every 
minute — instead  of  disport- 
ing himself  in  an  entirely 
idiotic  and  disastrous  way. 
Disastrous,  because  you 
might  have  seen  this  same 
sketch  reproduced  in  these 
pages  had  the  Lieutenant- 
Commander,  R.T.  N.,  only 
carried  out  the  orders  of  the 
Lord  High  Admiral  com- 
manding the  fleet. 

A  sunbeam  began  it.  It 
peeped  over  the  edge  of  the 
side  wall  —  the  wall  really 
was  but  little  higher  than 
Peter's  head  when  he  stood 
erect  —  and  started  in  to 
creep  down  my  half  -  fin- 
ished sketch.  Peter  rose 
in  his  wrath,  reached  for 
my  white  umbrella  and  at 
once  opened  it  and  screwed 
together  the  jointed  handle. 
Then  he  began  searching 
for   some  convenient   sup- 


Hi 


My  old  friend, 


porting  hook  on  which  to  hang  his  shield 
of  defence.  Next  a  brilliant,  intellectual 
dynamite-bomb  of  a  thought  split  his  cra- 
nium. He  would  hoist  the  umbrella  above 
the  top  of  the  thin  wall  of  the  bath-house, 
resting  one-half  upon  its  upper  edge,  drive 
the  iron  spike  into  the  plank  under  our 
feet,  and  secure  the  handle 
by  placing  his  back  against 
it.  No  sunbeam  should 
pass  him  ! 

The  effect  can  be  imag- 
ined on  the  High  Pan-Jam 
inside  the  bath-house — an 
amphibious  guardian,  ob- 
livious naturally  to  sun  and 
"IW,  rain  —  when    his    eye    fell 

s^fc.  upon  this  flag  of  defiance 
thrust  up  above  his  ram- 
parts. You  can  imagine. 
too,  the  consternation  of 
the  peaceful  inmates  of  the 
open  pools,  whose  Laughter 
had  now  and  then  risen 
above  the  sough  oi  the 
wind  and  splash  o\  the  wa- 
ter. Almost  immediately  I 
heard  the  sound  of  hurry- 
ing footsteps  from  a  point 
where  no  sound  had  come 
before,  and  there  followed 
the  scraping  oi  a  pair  oi 
toes  on  the  planking 
hind  me  —  as  if  som< 
was  drawing  himself  up. 


Heer  Boudier. 
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I  looked  around  and  up  and  saw  eighl 
fingers  clutching  the  top  of  the  planking, 
and  a  moment  later  the  round  fa'ce  of  an 
astonished  Dutchman.  1  haven't  the 
faintest  idea  what  he  said.  1  didn't  know 
then  and  1  don't  know  now.  I  only  re- 
member that  his  dialect  sounded  like  the 
traditional  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot, 
including  the  spluttering,  and  suggesting 
the   equally   heated    temperature.      When 


be  heard  growing  fainter,  but  no  stiver  of 
my  silver  had  lined  his  pocket. 

I  worked  on.  'The  tea-rose  cloud  had 
disappeared  entirely,  only  its  poor  coun- 
terfeit remained.  The  boats  were  nearly 
finished  ;  another  wash  over  their  sails 
would  bring  them  all  right  —  then  the 
tramp  as  of  armed  men  came  from  the  in- 
shore side  of  the  bath-house.  Peter  stood 
up  and  craned  his  neck  around  the  edge 


his  fingers  gave  out  he  would  drop  out  of     of  the  planking,  and  said,  in  an  undertone  : 


sight,  only  to  rise  again  and 
continue  the  attack. 

Here  Peter,  1  must  say, 
did  credit  to  his  Dutch  an- 
cestors. He  did  not  tem- 
porize. He  did  not  argue. 
He  ignored  diplomacy  at 
the  start,  and  blazed  out 
that  we  were  out  of  every- 
body's way  and  on  the  lee 
side  of  the  structure ;  that 
there  was  no  sign  up  on 
that  side  ;  that  I  was  a 
most  distinguished  person- 
age of  blameless  life  and 
character,  and  that,  rules 
or  no  rules,  he  was  going 
to  stay  where  he  was  and 
so  was  I. 

"  You  tarn  blowdy  rock. 
It's  s'welve  o'clook  now — 
no  rule  aft'  s'welve  o'clook, 
—  nopody  ba'd  now — " 
this  in  Dutch,  but  it  meant 
that,  then  turning  to  me — 
"  You  stay — you  no  go — I  brek  tarn  head 
him 

None    of    this    interested   me.      I    had 
heard  Peter  explode  before,      [was  trying 
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"  Tam  b'lice,  he  come 

now;  nev'  mind,  you  stay 
'ere — no  go.  Tam  blowdy 
rock  no  mak'  you  go." 

Behind  me  stood  the 
High  Pan-Jam  who  had 
scraped  his  toes  on  the 
fence,  and  an  officer  of  po- 
lice ! 

Peter  was  now  stamping 
his  feet,  swearing  in  1  Hitch, 
English,  and  polyglot,  and 
threatening  to  sponge  the 
Dutch  Government  from 
the  face  of  the  universe. 

My  experience  has  told 
me  that  it  is  never  safe  to 
monkey  with  a  gendarme. 
He  is  generally  a  perfectly 
cool,  self-poised,  unimpres- 
sionable individual,  with  n<  1 
animosity  whatever  toward 
you  or  anybody  else,  but 
who  intends  to  be  obeyed, 
not  because  it  pleases  him. 
but  because  the  power  behind  him  compels 
it.  I  instantly  rose  from  my  stool,  touched 
my  hat  in  respectful  military  salute,  and 
opened  mv  cigarette-case.      The  gendarme 


to  match  the  tone  of  an  opalescent  cloud  selected  a  cigarette  with  perfect  coolness 
inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  the  shadow  and  good-humor,  and  began  politely  to 
side  all  purplish  gray.  Its  warm  high- 
lights came  all  right,  but  1  was  half  out 
of  my  head  trying  to  get  its  shadow-tones 
true  with  Payne's  gray  and  cobalt.  The 
cloud  itself  had  already  cast  its  moorings 
am  1 

( Channel 
minutes. 

"  Peter  Peter/"  I  cried.  "  Don't 
talk  so  much.  Mere,  give  him  half  a  gul- 
den ami  tell  him  to  dry  up.  I  land  me 
that  sky  brush     quick  now  !  " 

'I 'he  High  Tan  Jam  dropped  with  a  thud 
to  his  teet.      His  swinging  footsteps  coul  1 


1    fast     drifting    over    the 


Englisn 


It  would  be  out  of  sight  in  five 


unfold  to  me  his  duties  in  connection  with 
the  municipal  laws  of  Dordrecht.  The 
manager  of  the  bath,  he  said,  had  in- 
voked his  services.  I  might  not  be  aware 
that  it  was  against  the  law  to  land  on  this 
side  of  the  bath-house,  etc. 

but  the  blood  of  the  Jansens  was  up. 
Some  old  Koop  or  De  Witt  or  Von  Some- 
body was  stirring  Peter. 

"No  ba'd  aft'  s'welve  o'clook  " —  this 
to  me,  both  fists  in  the  air,  one  perilously 
near  the  officer's  face.  The  original  in- 
vective was  in  his  native  tongue,  hurled  at 
Pan   I  am  and  the  officer  alike. 
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"  What  difference  does  it  make,  your 
Excellency,"  I  asked,  "whether  I  sit  in 
my  boat  and  paint  or  sit  here  where  there 
is  less  motion  ?  " 

"  None,  honored  sir — "  and  he  took 
a  fresh  cigarette  (Peter  was  now  inter- 
preting)— "  except  for  the  fact  that  you 
have  taken  up  your  position  on  the 
woman's  side  of  the  bath-house.  They 
bathe  from  twelve  o'clock  till  four.  When 
the  ladies  saw  the  umbrella  they  were 
greatly  disturbed.  They  are  now  waiting 
for  you  to  go  away  !  " 


III 


My  room  at  Heer  Boudier's  commands 
a  full  view  of  the  Maas,  with  all  its  varied 
shipping.  Its  interior  fittings  are  so  scru- 
pulously clean  that  one  feels  almost  un- 
comfortable lest  some  of  the  dainty  ap- 
pointments might  be  soiled  in  the  using. 
The  bed  is  the  most  remarkable  of  all  its 
comforts.  It  is  more  of  a  box  than  a 
bed,  and  so  high  at  head  and  foot,  and  so 
solid  at  its  sides,  that  it  only  needs  a  lid  to 
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make  the  comparison  complete.     There  is 
always  at   its  foot  an   inflated  eider-down 
quilt  puffed  up  like  a  French  souffle  potato. 
And   there  are  always  at    its    head    two 
little    oval    pillows    solid   as    hard-boiled 
eggs,   surmounting  a  bolster  that  slopes 
off  to  an  edge.      1    have  never  yet  found 
out  what  this  bolster  is  stuffed  with.    The 
bed  itself  would  be  bottomless  but  for  the 
slats.      When  you  first  fall  overboard  into 
this  slough  you  begin  to  sink  through  its 
layers    of    feathers   and   in- 
stinctively  throw   out    your 
hands,  catching  at  the  side 
boards  as  a  drowning  man 
would  clutch  at  the  gunwales 
of  a  suddenly  capsized  boat. 

The  second  night  after  my 
arrival,  I,  in  accordance  with 
my  annual  custom,  deposit- 
ed the  contents  of  this  bed 
in  a  huge  pile  outside  my 
door,  making  a  bottom  layer 
of  the  feathers,  then  the  bol- 
ster, and  last  the  souffle  with 
the  hard-boiled  eggs  on  top. 

Then  1  rang  for  Tyne. 

She  had  forgotten  all 
about  the  way  I  liked  my 
sleeping  arrangements  until 
she  saw  the  pile  of  bedding. 
Tyne  held  her  sides  with 
laughter,  and  the  tears 
streamed  down  her  red 
cheeks.  Of  course,  the  Heer 
should  have  a  mattress  and 
big  English  pillows,  and  no 
bouncy-bounce,  speaking  the  words  not 
with  her  lips,  but  with  a  gesture  of  her 
hand.  Then  she  called  Johan  to  help. 
I  never  can  see  why  Tyne  always  calls 
Johan  to  help  when  there  is  anything 
to  be  done  about  my  room  out  of  the 
usual  order  of  things  -the  sweeping, 
dusting,  etc.-  but  she  does.  1  know- 
full  well  that  if  she  so  pleased  she  could 
tuck  the  whole  pile  of  bedding  under  her 
chin,  pick  up  the  bureau  in  one  hand  and 
the  bed  in  the  other,  and  walk  down  stairs 
withoul  even  mussing  her  cap  strings. 

When  Johan  returns  with  a  hair  mat- 
tress and  English  pillows  -you  can  get 
anything  you  want  at  Boudier's  -he  asks 
me  if    I   have  heard  the  news  about   Peter. 

Johan,  by  the  way,  speaks  very  good  Eng- 
lish— for  Johan.     The    Burgomaster,  he 


says,  has  that  day  served  Peter  with  a 
writ.  If  1  had  looked  out  of  the  window 
an  hour  ago  I  could  have  seen  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander of  the  Red  Tub  un- 
der charge  of  an  officer  of  the  law  on  his 
way  to  the  Town  Hall.  Peter,  he  add- 
ed, had  just  returned  and  was  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  engaged  in  scrubbing  out 
the  R.  T.  for  active  service  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

I  at  once  sent  for  Peter. 

He  came  up,  hat  in  hand. 
£j^  Put    there    was    no    sign    of 

f»«!f  weakening.      The    blood    of 

tA'  the  Jansens  was  still  in  his 

eye. 

"What  did  they  arrest 
you  for,  Peter?  " 

"  For  make  jaw  wid  de 
tarn  bolice.  He  say  I  mos' 
pay  two  gulden  or  one  tay  in 
jail.  Oh,  it  is  notting  ;  I  no 
[tay.  Dot  bolice  lie  ven  he 
say  vimmen  ba'd.  Nopoty 
ba'd  in  de  hoose  aft'  s\velve 
Vlook." 

Later,  Heer  Boudier  tells 
me  that  because  of  Peter  s 
action  in  resisting  the  officer 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 
he  is  under  arrest,  and  that 
he  has  buty/rv  days  in  which 
to  make  up  /lis  mind  as  to 
whether  he  will  live  on  bread 
and  water  for  a  day  and 
night  in  the  town  jail,  or 
whether  he  will  deplete  his 
slender  savings  in  favor  of  the  state  to  the 
extent  of  two  gulden. 

"  But  don't  they  lock  him  up,  mean- 
while? "  I  asked. 

Boudier  laughed.  "Where  would  he 
run  to.  and  for  what?  To  save  two 
gulden?" 

My  heart  was  touched.  I  could  not 
possibly  have  allowed  Peter  to  spend  five 
minutes  in  jail  on  my  account.  1  could 
not  have  slept  one  wink  that  night  even 
in  my  luxurious  bed-box  with  English  pil- 
lows, knowing  that  the  Lieutenant- Com- 
mander  was  stretched  out  on  a  cold  floor 
with  a  cobble-stone  under  his  cheek.  I 
knew,  too.  how  slender  was  his  store,  and 
what  a  godsend  my  annual  visit  had  been 
to  his  butcher  and  baker.  The  Com- 
mander of  the  \\^d  Tub  might  be  impetu- 


Johan.— Page  585. 
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ous,  even  aggressive,  but  by  no  possible 
stretch  of  the  imagination  could  he  be 
considered  criminal. 

That  night  I  added  these  two  gulden 
(about  eighty  cents)  to  Peter's  wages.  He 
thanked  me  with  a  pleased  twinkle  m  his 
eye,  and  a  wrinkling  of  the  leathery  skin 
around  his  nose  and  mouth.  Then  he  put 
on  his  cap  and  disappeared  up  the  street. 

But  the  inns,  quaint  canals,  and  ram- 
washed  streets  are  not  Dort's  only  dis- 
tinctions. There  is  an  ancient  Groote 
Kerk,  overlaid  with  colors  that  are  rarely- 
found  outside  of   Holland.      It  is  built  of 


come  over  it  since  its  cathedral  days — the 
days  of  its  pomp  and  circumstance. 

All  its  old-time  color  is  gone.  When 
you  enter  its  portals  only  staring  white 
walls  and  rigid,  naked  columns  remain; 
only  dull-gray  stone  floors  and  hard,  stiff- 
backed  benches.  I  have  often  sat  upon 
these  same  boards  in  the  gloom  of  a  fast- 
fading  twilight  and  looked  about  me,  be- 
moaning the  bareness,  and  wondering 
what  its  ensemble  must  have  been  in  the 
days  of  its  magnificence.  There  is  noth- 
ing left  of  it  now  but  its  architectural 
lines.  The  walls  have  been  stripped  of 
their  costly  velvets,  tapestries,  and  banners 


Streets  swimming  in  great  pools. — Page 


brick,  with  a  huge  square  tower  that  rises 
above  the  great  elms  pressing  close  about 
it,  and  which  is  visible  for  miles.  The 
moist  <lnnate  not  only  encrusts  its  twelfth- 
century  porch  with  lichen  brown-and- 
grcen  patches  over  the  red  tones,  but 
dims  the  great  stained-glass  windows  with 
films  of  mould,  and  covers  with  streaks 
of  cinnabar  the  shadow  sides  of  the  long 
sloping  roofs.  Even  the  brick  pave- 
ments about  it  are  carpeted  with  strips 
of  green,  as  fresh  in  color  as  if  no  passing 
foot  had  touched  them.  And  few  feet  ever 
do  touch  them,  for  it  is  but  a  small  group 
of  worshippers  that  gather  weekly  within 
the  old  kerk 's  whitewashed  walls.  These 
faithful  few  do  not  find  the  rich  interior 
of  the  olden  time,  for  many  changes  have 


of  silk  and  gold.  The  uplifted  cross  is 
gone.  The  haze  of  swinging  censers  no 
longer  blurrs  the  vistas,  nor  the  soft  light 
of  many  tapers  illumines  their  gloom. 

I  have  always  believed  that  duty  and 
beauty  should  ever  go  hand  and  hand  in 
our  churches.  To  me  there  is  nothing  too 
rich  in  tone,  too  luxurious  in  color,  too 
exquisite  in  line  for  the  House  ol  God. 
Nothing  that  the  brush  of  the  painter  can 
make  glorious,  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor 
beautify,  or  the  T-square  of  the  architect 
ennoble,  can  never  be  out  of  place  in  the 
one  building  of  all  others  that  we  dedicate 
to  the  Creator  of  all  beauty.  I  have  al- 
ways thanked  Him  for  His  goodness  in 
giving  as  much  thought  to  the  flowers  that 
cover  the  hill  sides  as  He  did  to  the  dull 


Drenched  leaves  quivering. — Page 


earth  that  lies  beneath  ;  as  much  care  to 
the  matchings  of  purples  and  gold  in  the 
sunsets  as  to  the  blue-black  crags  that  are 
outlined  against  them.  With  these  feel- 
ings in  my  heart  I  have  never  understood 
that  form  of  worship  which  contents  itself 
with  a  bare  barn  filled  with  seats  of  pine, 
a  square  box  of  a  pulpit,  a  lone  pitcher  of 
ice-water,  and  a  popular  edition  of  the 
hymns.  But  then,  I  am  not  a  Dutchman. 
Besides  this  town  of  Dort,  filled  with 
queer  warehouses,  odd  buildings,  and  cob- 
bled streets,  and  dominated  by  this  majes- 
tic cathedral,  there  is  across  the  river — 
just  a  little  way  (Peter  rows  me  over  in  ten 
minutes) — the  Noah's  Ark  town  of  Pap- 


pendrecht,  surrounded  l>v  great  stretches 
of  green  meadow,  dotted  with  black  and 
white  cows,  and  acres  and  acres  of  cab- 
bages and  garden-truck  and  tiny  farm- 
houses and  absurdly  big  barns;  and  back 
of  these,  and  in  order  to  keep  all  these  dry, 
is  a  big  dyke  that  goes  on  forever  and  is 
lost  in  the  perspective.  On  both  sides  of 
this  dyke  (its  top  is  a  road)  are  built  the 
toy  houses  facing  each  other  ;  each  one 
cleaner  and  better  scrubbed  than  its  neigh- 
bor, their  big  windows  gay  with  geraniums. 
Farther  down  is  another  'recht  —  I 
cannot  for  the  life  of  me  remember  the 
first  part  of  its  name — where  there  is  a 
ship- yard  and  big  windlasses  and  a  horse 


There  is  an  ancient  Groote 
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hitched  to  a  sweep,  which  winds  up 
water-soaked  luggers  on  to  rude  ways, 
and  great  pots  of  boiling  tar,  the  yellow 
smoke  drifting  away  toward  the  sea. 

And  between  these  towns  of  Dort, 
Pappendrecht,  and  the  other  'recht  moves 
a  constant  procession  of  water-craft;  a 
never-ceasing  string  of  low,  rakish  barges 
that  bear  the  commerce  of  Germany  out 
to  the  sea,  each  in  charge  of  a  powerful 
tug  puffing  eagerly  in  its  hurry  to  reach 
tide-water,  besides  all  the  other  boats  and 
luggers  that  sail  and  steam  up  and  down 
the  forked  Maas  in  front  of  Boudier's  Inn 
— for  Dort  is  really  on  an  island,  the 
water  of  the  Rhine  being  divided  here. 
You  would  never  think,  were  you  to  watch 
these  ungainly  boats,  that  they  could  ever 
arrive  anywhere.  They  look  as  if  they 
were  built  to  go  sideways,  endways,  or 
both  ways ;  and  yet  they  mind  their  helms 
and  dodge  in  and  out  and  swoop  past  the 
long  points  of  land  ending  in  the  waving 
marsh-grass,  and  all  with  the  ease  of  a 
steam-yacht. 

These  and  a  hundred  other  things  make 
me  love  this  quaint  old  town  on  the  Maas. 
There  is  everything  within  its  borders  for 
the  painter  who  loves  form  and  color — 
boats,  queer  houses,  streets,  canals,  odd, 
picturesque  interiors,  figures,  brass  milk- 
cans,  white-capped  girls,  and  stretches  of 
marsh.  If  there  were  not  other  places  on 
the  earth  I  love  equally  as  well — Venice. 
for  instance — I  would  be  content  never  to 


leave  its  shower-drenched  streets.  But  I 
know  that  my  gondola,  gay  in  its  new 
tenta  and  polished  brasses,  is  waiting  for 
me  in  the  little  canal  next  the  bridge,  and 
I  must  be  off. 

Tyne  has  already  packed  my  trunk  and 
Johan  is  ready  to  take  it  down  the  stairs. 
Tyne  sent  for  him.      I  did  not. 

When  Johan,  like  an  overloaded  burro, 
stumbling  down  the  narrow  defile  of  the 
staircase,  my  trunk  on  his  back,  disap- 
pears through  the  lower  door,  Tyne  re- 
enters my  room,  closes  the  door  softly, 
and  tells  me  that  Johan's  wages  have 
been  raised  and  that  before  I  return  next 
summer  she  and 

But  this  is  another  strictly  confidential 
communication.  Under  no  possible  cir- 
cumstances could  a  man  of  honor  permit 
one  word — certainly  not. 

Peter,  to  my  surprise,  is  not  in  his  cus- 
tomary place  when  I  reach  the  outer 
street-door.  Johan,  at  my  inquiring 
gesture,  grins  the  width  of  his  face,  but 
has  no  information  to  impart  regarding 
Peter's  unusual  absence. 

Heer  Boudier  is  more  explicit. 

"Where's  Peter?"  I  cry  with  some  im- 
patience. 

My  host  shrugs  his  shoulders  with  a 
helpless  movement,  and  opens  wide  the 
fingers  of  both  hands. 

"  Mynheer,  the  five  days  are  up.  Peter 
has  gone  to  jail." 

"What  for  ?"  I  ask  in  astonishment. 

"To  save  two  gulden." 


These  ungainly  boats. 


Monterey  Square. 
Showing  on  the  left  the  old  Simoneau  restaurant  building  as  remodi  11  :d. 
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MONTEREY    AND    SAN    FRANCISCO:    1879-1880 

UR  last  two  groups  of  letters  were  both  dated,  as  readers  will  remem- 
ber, from  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  France,  the  one  from  Mentone  in 
the  winter  of  1873-74,  and  the  other  from  Hyeres  between  March, 
1883,  and  May,  1884.  In  the  nine  years'  interval  Stevenson  had  been 
much  of  a  wanderer,  partly  from  choice  and  partly  from  compulsion. 
Outside  his  native  Scotland,  his  chief  places  of  sojourn  had  been  suc- 
cessively the  forest  of  Fontainebleau,  the  Pacific  coast  of  California,  and  the  winter 
health-resort  of  Davos  in  eastern  Switzerland.  The  Fontainebleau  visits  had  l  iken 
place  at  frequent  intervals  between  the  spring  of  1875  and  the  winter  of  1878.  But 
this  was  the  time  when  Stevenson  truly  earned  among  his  friends  the  name  of  a  bad 
correspondent,  writing  more  rarely  and  scrappily  than  at  any  other  period  of  his  life  : 
partly,  no  doubt,  because  he  saw  us  oftener,  staying  in  London  as  he  passed  back- 
wards and  forwards  on  his  way  between  France  and  Scotland  :  partly  because  of  his 
increasing  absorption  in  the  interests  of  his  life  and  literary  work.  At  any  rate,  im- 
pressions of  Fontainebleau  scenery  and  society  are  to  be  sought  much  less  in  his  pri- 
vate letters  than  in  his  printed  writings — particularly  the  essays  called  "  Forest  Notes  " 
and  "  Village  Communities  of  Painters,"  and  the  stories  "  Providence  and  the  Guitar  " 
and  the  "Treasure  of  Franchard."  For  the  present  purpose,  accordingly,  I  shall  pass 
over  the  correspondence  of  the  Fontainebleau  period  altogether,  and  go  straight  to 
the  emigrant  journey  of  1879  anc^  tne  subsequent  nine  months'  stay  on  the  Pacific 
coast. 

In  the  artist  haunts  of  the  forest,  as  is  well  known,  Stevenson  had  met  the  Ameri- 
can lady  who  was  afterward  to  become  to  him  so  devoted  a  wife  and  helpmate.  She 
had  returned  with  her  children  to  California  in  the  autumn  o\  1  S 7 S .  Absence  and 
ill  news  of  her  health  brought  home  to  him  the  conviction  that  his  life  was  indissolubly 
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bound  to  hers,  and  in  July,  1879,  he  determined  to  follow.  For  what  must  seem  so 
wild  an  errand  he  would  ask  for  no  supplies  from  home,  but  resolved,  as  a  part  of  the 
adventure,  to  test  his  power  of  supporting  himself,  and  eventually  others,  by  his  own 
labors  in  literature.  Accordingly  he  made  the  journey  in  the  steerage,  and  afterward 
in  the  emigrant  train.  To  the  prime  motive  of  economy  was  added  a  second — that 
of  learning  for  himself  the  pinch  of  life  as  it  is  felt  by  the  unprivileged  and  the  poor 
(he  had  long  ago  disclaimed  for  himself  the  character  of  a  "  consistent  first-class  pas- 
senger  in  life") — and,  it  should  be  added  a  third,  that  of  turning  his  experiences  to 
literary  account.  On  board  ship  he  took  daily  notes  with  this  intent,  and  wrote, 
moreover,  "The  Story  of  a  Lie"  for  an  English  magazine.  Arrived  at  his  destina- 
tion, he  found  his  health,  as  was  natural,  badly  shaken  by  the  hardships  of  the  journey  : 
tried  his  favorite  open-air  cure  for  a  short  while  at  an  Angora  goat-ranch  ;  and  then 
lived  from  mid-August  to  December  at  the  old  Californian  town  of  Monterey,  under 
the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  earlier  of  the  following  letters,  and  under  a  heavy  com- 
bined strain  of  personal  anxiety  and  literary  effort.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  moved 
to  San  Francisco,  where  he  lived  for  four  months  in  a  workman's  lodging,  leading  a 


"  L'he  Plaza  "  {  Portsmouth  Squai 

f  Robert  -with  the  memorial  to  him 

.ml  Willis  Polk. 
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Giradine  House,   Monterey. 
Here   Robert  Louis  Stevenson  lived  while  he  boarded  with  Sinioneau.     With  this  house  he  was  most  intimately  associated. 

life  of  frugality  amounting,  it  will  be  seen,  to  self-imposed  penury,  and  working  al 
ways  with  the  same  intensity  of  application,  until  his  health  utterly  broke  down. 
From  this  illness  he  was  tended  into  life  again  by  the  joint  ministrations  of  his  fu- 
ture wife  and  the  physician  to  whom  his  letter  of  thanks  will  be  found  below.  His 
marriage  ensued  in  May ;  immediately  afterward,  to  try  and  consolidate  his  recovery, 
he  moved  to  a  deserted  mining  camp  in  the  Californian  coast  range ;  and  has  re- 
corded the  aspects  and  humors  of  his  life  there  with  a  master's  touch  in  the  "  Silver- 
ado Squatters."  The  following  letters,  chosen  from  among  those  written  during  the 
period  in  question,  depict  his  way  of  life,  and  reflect  at  once  the  anxiety  of  his 
friends  and  the  strain  of  the  time  upon  himself.  Sidney  Colvin. 


Crossing  Indiana  [August,  1879 J. 

Dear  Colvin, — I  am  in  the  cars  be- 
tween Pittsburgh  and  Chicago,  just  now 
bowling  through  Ohio.  I  am  taking  charge 
of  a  kid,  whose  mother  is  asleep,  with  one 
eye,  while  I  write  you  this  with  the  other. 
I  reached  New  York  Sunday  night  ;  and 
by  five  o'clock  Monday  was  under  way 
for  the  West.  It  is  now  about  ten  on 
Wednesday  morning,  so  I  have  already 
been  about  forty  hours  in  the  cars.  It  is 
impossible  to  lie  down  in  them,  which 
must  end  by  being  very  wearying. 

1  had  no  idea  how  easy  it  was  to  com- 
mit suicide.  There  seems  nothing  left  of 
me ;  I  died  a  while  ago  ;  I  do  not  know 
who  it  is  that  is  travelling. 

Of  where  or  how,  I  nothing  know; 

And  why,  I  do  not  care  ; 

Enough  if,  even  so, 
My  travelling  eyes,  my  travelling  mind  can  go 
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By  flood  and  field  and  hill,  by  wood  and  mead- 
ow fair. 

Beside  the  Susquehannah  and  along  the  Dela- 
ware. 

I  think,  I  hope,   1  dream  no  more 
The  dreams  of  otherwhere, 

ddie  cherished  thoughts  of  yore; 

I  have  been  changed  from  what  I  was  before; 

And  drunk  too  deep  perchance  the  lotus  of  the 
air 

Beside  the  Susquehannah  and  along  the  Dela- 
ware, 

Unweary  God  me  yel  shall  bring 
To  lands  of  brighter  air, 
Where  I,   now  halt  a  kin;.;. 
Shall  with  enfranchised  spirit  loudlier  sing, 
And  wear  a  bolder   front  than  that  which   now 

I  wear 
Beside  the  Susquehannah  and  along  the   1  ' 
ware. 

Exit    Muse,   hurried   by  child's   Ran 
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Have  at  you  again,  being  now  well 
through  Indiana.  In  America  you  eat 
better  than  anywhere  else  :  fact.  The 
food  is  heavenly. 

No  man  is  any  use  until  he  has  dared 
everything;  I  feel  just  now  as  if  I  had, 
and  so  might  become  a  man.  "  If  ye  have 
faith  like  a  grain  of  mustard  seed."  That 
is  so  true!  Just  now  I  have  faith  as  big 
as  a  cigar-case;  I  will  not  say  die,  and 
do  not  fear  man  or  fortune. 

R.    1,   S. 

Crossing  Nebraska  [August,  i  «s 7 o J 
My  Dear  Henley, — I  am  sitting  on 
the  top  of  the  cars  with  a  mill  party  from 
Missouri  going  west  for  his  health.  Des- 
olate flat  prairie  upon  all  hands.  Here 
and  there  a  herd  of  cattle,  a  yellow  butter- 
fly or  two,  a  patch  of  wild  sunflowers,  a 
wooden  house  or  two  ;  then  a  wooden 
church  alone  in  miles  of  waste  ;  then  a 
windmill  to  pump  water.  When  we  stop, 
which  we  do  often,  for  emigrants  and 
freight  travel  together,  the  kine  first,  the 
men  after,  the  whole  plain  is  heard  singing 
with  cicadas,  This  is  a  pause,  as  you  may 
see  from  the  writing.  What  happened  to 
the  old  pedestrian  emigrants,  what  was 
the  tedium  suffered  by  the  Indians  and 
trappers  of  our  youth,  the  imagination 
trembles  to  conceive.  This  is  now  Satur- 
day, 23d,  and  I  have  been  steadily  trav- 
elling since  I  parted  from  you  at  St.  Pan- 
eras.  It  is  a  strange  vicissitude  from  the 
Savile  Club  to  this  ;  1  sleep  with  a  man 
from  Pennsylvania  who  has  been  in  the 
States  navy,  and  mess  with  him  and  the 
Missouri  bird  already  alluded  to.  We 
have  a  tin  wash-bowl  among  four.  I 
wear  nothing  but  a  shirt  and  a  pair  of 
trousers,  and  never  button  my  shirt.  When 
I  land  for  a  meal,  I  pass  my  coat  and  feel 
dressed.  This  life  is  to  last  till  Friday, 
Saturday,  or  Sunday  next.  It  is  a  strange 
affair  to  be  an  emigrant,  as  1  hope  you 
shall  see  in  a  future  work.  I  wonder  if 
this  will  lie  legible  ;  mypresenl  station  on 
the  wagon  root,  though  airy  compared  to 
the  cars,  is  both  dirty  and  insecure.  I 
can  see  the  track  straight  before  and 
straight  behind  me  to  either  horizon. 
Peace  of  mind  1  enjoy  with  extreme  se- 
renity  ;  1  am  doing  right ;  I  know  no  one 
will  think  so  :  and  don't  care.  My  body, 
however,  is  all  to  whistles:    1   don't  eat  ; 


my  blood  has  broken  out  into  a  kind  of 
blister,  blain,  and  blight  business,  which 
is  more  distressing  than  you  might  fancy  ; 
but,  man,  I  can  sleep.  The  car  in  front 
of  mine  is  chock  full  of  Chinese. 

Monday. 

What  it  is  to  be  ill  in  an  emigrant  tram 
let  those  declare  who  know.  I  slept  none 
till  late  in  the  morning,  overcome  with 
laudanum,  of  which  I  had  luckily  a  little 
bottle.  All  to-day  I  have  eaten  nothing, 
and  only  drunk  two  cups  of  tea,  for  each 
of  which,  on  the  pretext  that  the  one  was 
breakfast,  and  the  other  dinner,  I  was 
charged  fifty  cents.  Our  journey  is 
through  ghostly  deserts,  sage-brush  and 
alkali  and  rocks  without  form  or  color. 
a  sad  corner  of  the  world.  I  confess  I 
am  not  jolly,  but  mighty  calm,  in  my  dis- 
tresses. My  illness  is  a  subject  of  great 
mirth  to  some  of  my  fellow-travellers,  and 
I  smile  rather  sickly  at  their  jests. 

We  are  going  along  Bitter  Creek  just 
now,  a  place  infamous  in  the  history  of 
emigration,  a  place  I  shall  remember  my- 
self among  the  blackest.  1  hope  I  may 
get  this  posted  at  Ogden,  Utah.  You 
might  give  my  news  to  Sidney  Colvin. 

[August.  1S79.J 
My  Dear  Colvin, — Here  is  another 
curious  start  in  my  life.  I  am  living  at  an 
Angora  goat-ranche,  in  the  Coast- Line 
Mountains,  eighteen  miles  from  Monterey. 
I  was  camping  out,  but  got  so  sick  that 
the  two  rancheros  took  me  in  and  tended 
me.  One  is  an  old  bear-hunter,  seventy- 
two  years  old,  and  a  captain  from  the 
Mexican  war  :  the  other,  a  pilgrim, and  one 
who  was  out  with  the  bear  flag  and  under 
Fremont  when  California  was  taken  by 
the  States.  They  are  both  true  frontiers- 
men, and  most  kind  and  pleasant.  Cap- 
tain Smith,  the  bear-hunter,  is  my  physi- 
cian, and  I  obey  him  like  an  oracle. 

The  business  of  my  life  stands  pretty 
nigh  still.  I  work  at  my  notes  of  the  VO) 
age.  It  will  not  be  very  like  a  book  of 
mine  ;  but  perhaps  none  the  less  slice. 
ful  for  that.  I  will  not  deny  that  I  feel 
lonely  to-day ;  but  I  do  not  fear  to  goon, 
for  I  am  doing  right.  I  have  not  yet  had 
a  word  from  England,  partly,  I  suppose, 
because  I  have  not  yet  written  for  my 
letters  to   New  York  ;   do   not  blame  me 
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for  this  neglect ;  if  you  knew  all  I  have 
been  through,  you  would  wonder  I  had 
done  so  much  as  I  have.  I  teach  the 
ranche  children  reading  in  the  morning, 
for  the  mother  is  from  home  sick. — Ever 
your  affectionate  friend,  R.    L.   S. 

M  O N  T  E  RE Y,     MONTER  K  Y    C O . , 

California,  August  or  September,  1879. 

My  Dear  Colvin, — I  received  your 
letter  with  delight ;  it  was  the  first  word 
that  reached  me  from  the  old  country.  I 
am  in  good  health  now  ;  I  have  been 
pretty  seedy,  for  I  was  exhausted  by  the 
journey  and  anxiety  below  even  my  point 
of  keeping  up ;  I  am  still  a  little  weak,  but 
that  is  all ;  I  begin  to  ingrease,  it  seems, 
already.  My  book  is  about  half-drafted  : 
the  Amateur  Emigrant,  that  is.  Can  you 
find  a  better  name?  I  believe  it  will  be 
more  popular  than  any  of  my  others  ;  the 
canvas  is  so  much  more  popular  and  larger 
too.  Fancy,  it  is  my  fourth.  That  vo- 
luminous writer.  I  was  vexed  to  hear 
about  the  last  chapter  of  the  Lie,  and 
pleased  to  hear  about  the  rest ;  It  would 
have  been  odd  if  it  had  no  birthmark, 
born  where  and  how  it  was.  It  should 
by  rights  have  been  called  the  Devonia, 
for  that  is  the  habit  with  all  children  born 
in  a  steerage. 

I  write  to  you,  hoping  for  more.  Pour 
out  the  Perth  office  writing  ink — let  it  flow. 
Give  me  news  of  all  who  concern  me,  near 
or  far,  or  big  or  little.  Here,  sir,  in  Cal., 
you  have  a  willing  hearer. 

Monterey  is  a  place  where  there  is  no 
summer  or  winter,  and  pines  and  sand  and 
distant  hills  and  a  bay  all  filled  with  real 
water  from  the  Pacific.  You  will  perceive 
that  no  expense  has  been  spared.  I  now 
live  with  a  little  French  doctor ;  I  take 
one  of  my  meals  in  a  little  French  restau- 
rant; for  the  other  two,  I  sponge.  The 
population  of  Monterey  is  about  that  of 
a  dissenting  chapel  on  a  wet  Sunday  in  a 
strong  church  neighborhood.  They  are 
mostly  Mexican  and  Indian- — mixed. — 
Ever  yours,  R.   L.   S. 

I  With  reference  to  the  following  letter 
and  others  similarly  addressed — Weg  or 
Wegg,  it  should  be  stated,  was  a  nickname 
fastened  by  Stevenson  on  Mr.  Gosse,  while 
that  gentleman  was  suffering  from  a  tran- 
sient fit  of  lameness.    It  alludes,  of  course. 


to  Silas  Wegg,  the  immortal  literary  gen- 
tleman "  with  a  wooden  leg  "  of  "Our  Mu- 

utual  Friend."  | 

M<>\  l  EREY,    MON  i 

Californ]  \,  Octol 

My  dear  Weg, — I  know  I  am  a  rogue 
and  the  son  of  a  dog.  Yet  let  me  tell  you, 
when  I  came  here  1  had  a  week's  m 
and  a  fortnight's  illness,  and  since  then  1 
have  been  more  or  less  busy  in  being  con- 
tent. This  is  a  kind  of  excuse  for  my  lazi- 
ness. I  hope  you  will  not  excuse  yourself. 
My  plans  are  still  very  uncertain,  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  anything  will  happen  before 
Christmas.  In  the  meanwhile,  I  believe  I 
shall  live  on  here  "  between  the  sandhills 
and  the  sea,"  as  I  think  Mr.  Swinburne 
hath  it.  I  was  pretty  nearly  slain  ;  my 
spirit  lay  down  and  kicked  for  three  days  ; 
I  was  up  at  an  Angora  goat-ran che  in  the 
Santa  Lucia  Mountains,  nursed  by  an  old 
frontiersman,  a  mighty  hunter  of  bears, 
and  I  scarcely  slept,  or  ate,  or  thought  for 
four  days.  Two  nights  I  lay  out  under  a 
tree  in  a  sort  of  stupor,  doing  nothing  but 
fetch  water  for  myself  and  horse,  light  a 
fire  and  make  coffee,  and  all  night  awake 
hearing  the  goat-bells  ringing  and  the  tree- 
frogs  singing,  when  each  new  noise  was 
enough  to  set  me  mad.  Then  the 
bear-hunter  came  round,  pronounced  me 
"real  sick,"  and  ordered  me  up  to  the 
ranche. 

It  was  an  odd,  miserable  piece  of  my 
life  ;  and  according  to  all  rule,  it  should 
have  been  my  death  ;  but  after  awhile  my 
spirit  got  up  again  in  a  divine  frenzy,  and 
has  since  kicked  and  spurred  my  vile 
body  forward  with  great  emphasis  and 
success. 

.My  new  book,  The  Amateur  Emigrant, 
is  about  half-drafted.       I  don't  know  that 
it  will  be  good,  but  I  think  it  ought  to  sell 
in  spite  of  the  de'il  and  the  publishers  :  for 
it  tells  an  odd  enough  experience,  and  one 
1  think  never  yet  told  before.      Look  for 
my  ••  Burns  "  in  the  Cortihill,  and  for  my 
"  Story  of  a  Lie  "  in  Paul's  withered  babe. 
the  New  Quarterly.     You  may  have 
the  latter  ere  this  reaches  you  :    tell  me  if  it 
has  any  interest,  like  a  good  boy,  ,\v. 
member  that  it  was  written  at  sea  in  E 
anxiety  o\    mind.      What    i>  your  news? 
Send  me  your  works,  like  an  ai 
ct  a  mesure  of  their  apparition,  for  1  am 
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naturally  short  of  literature,  and  1  do  not 
wish  to  rust. 

I  fear  this  can  hardly  be  called  a  letter. 
To  say  truth,  I  feel  already  a  difficulty  of 
approach  ;  I  do  not  know  if  I  am  the  same 
man  1  was  in  Europe,  perhaps  I  can  hard- 
ly  chum  acquaintance  with  you.  My  head 
went  round  and  looks  another  way  now  ; 
for  when  1  found  myself  over  here  in  a 
new  land,  and  all  the  past  uprooted  in  the 
one  tug,  and  I  neither  feeling  glad  nor 
sorry,  1  got  my  last  lesson  about  mankind; 
1  mean  my  latest  lesson,  for  of  course  I 
do  not  know  what  surprises  there  are  yet 
in  store  forme.  But  that  I  could  have  so 
felt  astonished  me  beyond  description. 
There  is  a  wonderful  callousness  in  human 
nature  which  enables  us  to  live.  I  had  no 
feeling  one  way  or  another,  from  New 
York  to  California,  until,  at  Dutch  Flat,  a 
mining  camp  in  the  Sierra,  I  heard  a  cock 
crowing  with  a  home  voice  ;  and  then  I 
fell  to  hope  and  regret  both  in  the  same 
moment. 

Is  there  a  boy  or  a  girl?  and  how  is 
your  wife?  1  thought  of  you  more  than 
once,  to  put  it  mildly. 

1  live  here  comfortably  enough  ;  but  I 
shall  soon  be  left  all  alone,  perhaps  till 
Christmas.  Then  you  may  hope  for  cor- 
respondence— and  may  not  1  ?  —  Your 
friend,  R.  L.  S. 

Monterey,  Monterey  Co.,  Cal. 

[Autumn],  1879. 

M  v  Dear  1 1  enley, — Many  thanks  for 
your  good  letter,  which  is  the  best  way  to 
forgive  you  for  your  previous  silence.  I 
hope  Colvin  or  somebody  has  sent  me  the 
Corn  hill  and  the  New  Quarterly ',  though 
I  am  trying  to  get  them  in  San  Francisco. 
1  think  you  might  have  sent  me  (1)  some 
of  your  articles  in  the  P.  M.  G.,  (2)  a 
paper  with  the  announcement  of  second 
edition,  and  (3)  the  announcement  of  the 
essays  in  Atnenaum.  This  to  prick  you 
in  the  future.  Again,  choose,  in  your 
head,  the  best  volume  of  Labiche  there  is, 
and  post  it  to  Jules  Simoneau,  Monterey, 
Monterey  Co.,  California  :  do  this  at 
once,  as  he  is  my  restaurant  man.  a  most 
pleasanl  old  boy,  with  whom  I  discuss  the 
universe  and  play  chess  daily.  He  has 
been  out  of  France  for  thirty-five  years, 
and  never  heard  of  Labiche.  1  have 
eighty-three  pages  written  oi  a  story  about 


as  bad  as  Ouida,  and  not  so  good,  called 
a  Vendetta  in  the  West,  and  about  sixty 
pages  of  the  first  draft  of  the  Amateur 
Emigrant.     They  should  each  cover  from 

one  hundred  and  thirty  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pages  when  done.  (If  you  have 
not  coin  for  the  Labiche,  Colvin  can  ad- 
vance you  some  of  mine  that  I  told  him 
to  take  for  such  expenses. )  That  is  all 
my  literary  news.  Do  keep  me  posted, 
won't  you?  Your  letter  and  Bob's  made 
the  fifth  and  sixth  I  have  had  from  Europe 
in  three  months. 

At  times  I  get  terribly  frightened  about 
my  work,  which  seems  to  advance  too 
slowly.  I  hope  soon  to  have  a  greater 
burthen  to  support,  and  must  make  money 
a  great  deal  quicker  than  I  used.  1  may 
get  nothing  for  the  Vendetta;  I  may  only 
get  some  forty  quid  for  the  Emigrant;  I 
cannot  hope  to  have  them  both  done 
much  before  the  end  of  November.  That 
would  make  ^40  in  three  months,  or 
about  ^12  a  month  ;  and  I  spend,  as  it 
is,  nearly  ten,  and  shall  likely  spend  a  little 
more  in  the  future.  That  looks  grave  :  I 
must  avert  my  thoughts. 

Oh,  and  look  here  ;  why  did  you  not 
send  me  the  Spectator  which  slanged  me? 
Rogues  and  rascals,  is  that  all  you  are 
worth? 

Yesterday  I  set  fire  to  the  forest,  for 
which,  had  I  been  caught,  I  should  have 
been  hung  out  of  hand  to  the  nearest  tree, 
Judge  Lynch  being  an  active  person  here- 
away. You  should  have  seen  my  retreat 
(which  was  entirely  for  strategical  pur- 
poses). I  ran  like  hell.  It  was  a  fine 
sight.  At  night  I  went  out  again  to  see  it  ; 
it  was  a  good  fire,  though  1  say  it  that 
should  not.  1  also  had  a  near  escape  for 
my  life  with  a  revolver  :  I  fired  six  charges, 
and  the  six  bullets  all  remained  in  the  bar- 
rel, which  was  choked  from  end  to  end, 
from  muzzle  to  breach,  with  solid  lead  ;  it 
took  a  man  three  hours  to  drill  them  out. 
Another  shot,  and  I'd  have  gone  to  king- 
dom come. 

This  is  a  lovely  place,  which  1  am 
growing  to  love.  The  Pacific  lick>  all 
other  oceans  out  of  hand:  there  i>  no 
place  but  the  Pacific  Coast  to  hear  eternal 
roaring  surf.  When  I  get  to  the  top  of  the 
woods  behind  Monterey,  I  can  hear  the 
seas  breaking  all  round  over  ten  or  twelve 
miles  of  coast,  from  near  Carmel  on   my 
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left,  out  to  Point  Pinas  in  front,  and  away 
to  the  right  along  the  sands  of  Monterey 
to  Castroville  and  the  mouth  of  the  Sa- 
linas. I  was  wishing  yesterday  that  the 
world  could  get — no,  what  I  mean  was 
that  you  should  be  kept  in  suspense  like 
Mahomet's  coffin  until  the  world  had 
made  half  a  revolution,  then  dropped  here 
at  the  station  as  though  you  had  stepped 
from  the  cars  ;  you  would  then  comforta- 
bly enter  Walter's  waggon  (the  sun  has  just 
gone  down,  the  moon  beginning  to  throw 
shadows,  you  hear  the  surf  rolling,  and 
smell  the  sea  and  the  pines).  The  waggon 
shall  deposit  you  at  The  Bohemian  saloon, 
where  we  take  a  drink  ;  you  are  introduced 
to  Bronson,  the  local  editor  ("  I  have  no 
brain  music,"  he  says  ;  "  I'm  a  mechanic 
you  see  ;  "  but  he's  a  nice  fellow) ;  to  Adol- 
pho  Sanchez,  who  is  delightful,  although 
no  brain-musician  either  ;  meantime  I  go 
to  the  P.  O.  for  my  mail ;  thence  we  walk 
up  Alvarado  Street  together,  you  now 
floundering  in  the  sand,  now  merrily 
stumping  on  the  wooden  sidewalks  ;  I 
call  at  Hadsell's  for  my  paper  ;  at  length 
behold  us  installed  in  Simoneau's  little 
whitewashed  back-room,  round  a  dirty 
table-cloth,  with  Francois  the  baker,  per- 
haps an  Italian  fisherman,  perhaps  Augus- 
tin  Dutra,  and  Simoneau  himself.  Simo- 
neau,  Francois,  and  I  are  the  three  sure 
cards  ;  the  others  mere  waifs.  Then  home 
to  my  great  airy  rooms,  with  five  windows 
opening  on  a  balcony  ;  I  sleep  on  the  floor 
in  my  camp  blankets  ;  you  install  yourself 
abed  ;  in  the  morning,  coffee  with  the  lit- 
tle doctor  and  his  little  wife  ;  we  hire  a 
waggon,  and  make  a  day  of  it  ;  and  by 
night  I  should  let  you  up  again  into  the 
air,  to  be  returned  to  Mrs.  Henley  in  the 
forenoon  following.  By  God,  you  would 
enjoy  yourself.  So  should  I.  I  have  tales 
enough  to  keep  you  going  till  five  in  the 
morning,  and  then  they  would  not  be  at 
an  end.  Will  you  remember  me  most  affec- 
tionately to  your  wife,  the  celebrated  lady 
of  the  castle.  Shake  hands  with  Anthony 
from  me  ;  and  God  bless  your  mother. — 
Ever  your  affectionate  friend, 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Monterey,  Monterey  County, 

California,  [Autumn,  1S79]. 

My  Dear  Henley, — Herewith  the  Pa- 


in  nine  chapters,  and  I  should  hesita 
say  how  many  tableaux.  Where  is  it  to 
go?  God  knows.  It  is  the  dibbs  that 
are  wanted.  It  is  not  bad,  though  I 
it  ;  carpentry,  of  course,  but  not  bad  at 
that ;  and  who  else  can  carpenter  in  Eng- 
land, now  that  Wilkie  Collins  is  played 
out?  It  might  be  broken  for  magazine 
purposes  at  the  end  of  Chapter  IV.  J  send 
it  to  you,  as  I  daresay  Payn  may  help,  if 
all  else  fails.  Dibbs  and  speed  are  my  mot- 
toes. 

Do  acknowledge  the  Pavillion  by  return. 
I  shall  be  so  nervous  till  I  hear,  as  of 
course  I  have  no  copy  except  of  one  or 
two  places  where  the  vein  would  not  run. 
God  prosper  it,  poor  Pavillion  .'  May  it 
bring  me  money  for  myself  and  my  si<  k 
one,  who  may  read  it,  1  do  not  know  how 
soon. 

Love  to  your  wife,  Anthony  and  all.  I 
shall  write  to  Colvin  to-day  or  to-morrow. 
— Yours  ever,  R.  L.  S. 

[Monterey,  Autumn,  1879. J 

To-day,  my  dear  Colvin,  I  send  you 
the  first  part  of  the  Amateur  Emigrant^ 
71  pp.  :  by  far  the  longest  and  the  best  of 
the  whole.  It  is  not  a  monument  of  elo- 
quence; indeed.  I  have  sought  to  be  pro- 
saic in  view  of  the  nature  of  the  subject  : 
but  I  almost  think  it  is  interesting.     .     .     . 

Whatever  is  done  about  any  book  pub- 
lication, two  things  remember  :  1  must 
keep  a  royalty  ;  and  second.  I  must  have 
all  my  books  advertised,  in  the  French 
manner,  on  the  leaf  opposite  the  title.  I 
know  from  my  own  experience  how  much 
good  this  does  an  author  with  book  buyers. 

The  entire  A.  E.  will  be  a  little  longer 
than  the  two  others,  but  not  very  much. 
Here  and  there  I  fancy  you  will  laugh  as 
you  read  it  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  rather  a 
clever  book,  than  anything  else  :  the  book 
of  a  man,  that  is,  who  has  paid  a  g 
deal  of  attention  to  contemporary  life, 
and  not  through  the  newspapers. 

I  have  never  seen  my  Burns!  the  dar- 
ling of  my  heart  ' 

This  is  all  business  ;  but  some  had 
be  done  some  time.  I  await  your  prom- 
ised letter.  Papers,  magazines,  arl 
by  friends  ;  reviews  o\  myself,  all  would 
be  very  welcome.  1  am  reporter  for  the 
Monterey  CaliJ orttian,  at  a  salary  of  2  dol- 
lars a  week  !      Comment  troui 
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I  am  also  in  a  conspiracy  with  the  Ameri- 
can editor,  a  French  restaurant  man,  and  an 
Italian  fisherman  against  the  Padre.  The 
enclosed  poster  is  my  last  literary  appear- 
ance. It  was  put  up  to  the  number  of 
200  exemplaries  at  the  witching  hour;  and 
they  were  almost  all  destroyed  by  eight  in 
the  morning.  But  I  think  the  nickname 
will  stick.  Dos  Reales ;  deux  reaux ; 
two  bits;  twenty-five  cents  ;  about  a  shil- 
ling ;  but  in  practice  it  is  worth  from  nine- 
pence  to  threepence  :  thus  two  glasses  of 
beer  would  cost  two  bits.  The  Italian 
fisherman,  an  old  Garibaldian,  is  a  splen- 
did fellow.    .  R.  L.  S. 

Monterey,  Monterey  Co., 

California,  November  15,  1879. 

My  Dear  Gosse, — Your  letter  was  to 
me  such  a  bright  spot  .that  I  answer  it 
right  away  to  the  prejudice  of  other  cor- 
respondents or  -dants  (don't  know  how  to 
spell  it)  who  have  prior  claims. 
Your  letter  was  like  a  warm  shake  of  the 
hands  in  the  midst  of  all  these  concerns. 
You  may  believe  me,  I  should  be  as  sorry 
t<  1  see  the  last  of  you  as  ever  you  could  be 
to  see  the  last  of  me,  and  your  kind  letter, 
coming  when  it  did,  was  an  act  of  friend- 
ship of  far  greater  importance  than  you 
could  have  dreamed  when  you  wrote.  It 
is  the  history  of  our  kindnesses  that  alone 
makes  this  world  tolerable.  If  it  were  not 
for  that,  for  the  effect  of  kind  words,  kind 
lool  ,  kind  letters,  multiplying,  spreading, 
mailing  one  happy  through  another  and 
bringing  forth  benefits,  some  thirty,  some 
fifty,  some  a  thousandfold,  I  should  be 
tempted  to  think  our  life  a  practical  jest 
in  the  worst  possible  spirit.  So  your  four 
pages  have  confirmed  my  philosophy  as 
well  as  consoled  my  heart  in  these  ill 
hours. 

Yes.  you  are  right  ;  Monterey  is  a 
pleasant  place;  but  1  see  I  can  write  no 
more  to  night.  I  am  tired  and  sad,  and 
being  already  in  bed,  have  no  more  to  do 
but  turn  out  the  light.  Your  affectionate 
friend,  R.    I..    S. 

1  try  it  again  by  daylight.  Once  more 
in  bed  however;  for  to-day  it  is  mucho 
pirot  as  we  Spaniards  say  ;  and  I  had  no 
other  means  of  keeping  warm  for  my  work. 
1  have  done  .1  good  spell,  9  '  •  foolscap 
pages;    at   least   8  of   Cornhill;  ah,  if  1 


thought  that  I  could  get  8  guineas  for  it. 
My  trouble  is  that  I  am  all  too  ambitious 
just  now.  A  book  whereof  70  out  of  120 
are  scrolled.  A  novel  whereof  85  out  of, 
say.  1  40  are  pretty  well-nigh  done.  A  short 
story  of  50  pp.,  which  shall  be  finished 
to-morrow,  or  I'll  know  the  reason  why. 
This  may  bring  in  a  lot  of  money:  but  I 
dread  to  think  that  it  is  all  on  three 
chances.  If  the  three  were  to  fail,  I  am 
in  a  bog.  The  novel  is  called  A  Ven- 
detta in  the  West;  it  is  about  as  bad  as 
Ouida,  but  not  quite,  for  it  is  not  so  elo- 
quent. I  see  I  am  in  a  grasping,  dismal 
humor,  and  should,  as  we  Americans  put 
it,  quit  writing.  In  truth,  I  am  so  haunted 
by  anxieties  that  one  or  other  is  sure  to 
come  up  in  all  that  I  write. 

I  will  send  you  herewith  a  Monterey 
paper  where  the  works  of  R.  L.  S.  appear. 
nor  only  that,  but  all  my  life,  on  studying 
the  advertisements  will  become  clear.  1 
lodge  with  Dr.  Heintz  ;  take  my  meals  with 
Simoneau  ;  have  been  only  two  days  ago 
shaved  by  the  tonsorial  artist  Michaels; 
drink  daily  at  the  Bohemia  saloon  ;  get 
my  daily  paper  from  Hadsel's  ;  was  sto<  d 
a  drink  to-day  by  Albano  Rodriguez  ;  in 
short,  there  is  scarce  a  person  advertised 
in  that  paper  but  I  know  him,  and  1  may 
add  scarce  a  person  in  Monterey  but  is 
there  advertised.  The  paper  is  the  mar- 
row of  the  place.  Its  bones—  pooh,  I 
am  tired  of  writing  so  sillily. 

R.    1..    S. 

MoN  1  EREY,    MON  I  EREY    Co., 

California,  Decembers,  1879. 
M  \  dear  Weg, — I  received  your  book 
last  night  as  1  lay  abed  with  a  pleurisy, 
the  result,  I  fear,  of  overwork,  gradual 
decline  of  appetite,  etc.  You  know  what 
a  wooden  -  hearted  curmudgeon  I  am 
about  contemporary  verse.  I  like  none  of 
it.  except  some  of  my  own.  (I  look  back 
on  that  sentence  with  pleasure  ;  it  comes 
from  an  honest  heart.)  Hence  you  will 
be  kind  enough  to  take  this  from  me  m  a 
kindly  spirit  ;  the  piece  To  my  Daughter 
is   delicious.      And    vet    even    here    I    am 

- 

going  to  pick  holes.  1  am  a  beastly  cur- 
mudgeon. It  is  the  last  verse.  "  Newly 
budded"  is  off  the  venue;  and  haven't 
you  gone  ahead  to  make  a  poetry  day- 
break instead  o(  sticking  to  your  muttons, 
and  comparing  with  the  mysterious  light 
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of  stars  the  plain,  friendly,  perspicuous, 
human  day?  But  this  is  to  be  a  beast. 
The  little  poem  is  eminently  pleasant,  hu- 
man, and  original. 

1  have  read  nearly  the  whole  volume, 
and  shall  read  it  nearly  all  over  again ; 
you  have  no  rivals  ! 

Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States, 
even  in  a  centenary  edition,  is  essentially 
heavy  fare;  a  little  goes  a  long  way;  I 
respect  Bancroft,  but  I  do  not  love  him  ; 
he  has  moments  when  he  feels  himself  in- 
spired to  open  up  his  improvisations  upon 
universal  history  and  the  designs  of  God ; 
but  I  flatter  myself  1  am  more  nearly  ac- 
quainted with  the  latter  than  Mr.  Ban- 
croft. A  man,  in  the  words  of  my  Plym- 
outh Brother,  "  who  knows  the  Lord," 
must  needs,  from  time  to  time,  write  less 
emphatically.  It  is  a  fetter  dance  to  the 
music  of  minute  guns — not  at  sea,  but  in 
a  region  not  a  thousand  miles  from  the 
Sahara.  Still,  I  am  half-way  through 
volume  three,  and  shall  count  myself  un- 
worthy of  the  name  of  an  Englishman  if 
I  do  not  see  the  back  of  volume  six.  The 
countryman  of  Livingstone,  Burton,  Speke, 
Drake,  Cook,  etc.  ! 

I  have  been  sweated  not  only  out  of 
my  pleuritic  fever,  but  out  of  all  my  eating 
cares,  and  the  better  part  of  my  brains 
(strange  coincidence  !),  by  aconite.  I  have 
that  peculiar  and  delicious  sense  of  being 
born  again  in  an  expurgated  edition  which 
belongs  to  convalescence.  It  will  not  be 
for  long ;  I  hear  the  breakers  roar ;  I  shall 
be  steering  head  first  for  another  rapid 
before  many  days ;  nitor  aquis,  said  a  cer- 
tain Eton  boy,  translating  for  his  sins  a 
part  of  the  Inland  Voyage  into  Latin  ele- 
giacs; and  from  the  hour  I  saw  it,  or 
rather  a  friend  of  mine,  the  admirable 
Jenkin,  saw  and  recognised  its  absurd  ap- 
propriateness, I  took  it  for  my  device  in 
life.  I  am  going  for  thirty  now ;  and  un- 
less I  can  snatch  a  little  rest  before  long, 
I  have,  I  may  tell  you  in  confidence,  no 
hope  of  seeing  thirty-one.  My  health  be- 
gan to  break  last  winter,  and  has  given 
me  but  fitful  times  since  then.  This 
pleurisy,  though  but  a  slight  affair  in  itself, 
was  a  huge  disappointment  to  me,  and 
marked  an  epoch.  To  start  a  pleurisy 
about  nothing,  while  leading  a  dull,  regu- 
lar life  in  a  mild  climate,  was  not  my  habit 
in  past  days;  and  it  is  six  years,  all  but  a 


few  months,  since  I  was  obliged  to  S] 
twenty-four    hours    in    bed.       I     may    be 
wrong,  but  if  the  niting  is  to  contini 
believe   I    must   go.      it   is  ;i  pity  in   one 
sense,  for   I    believe   the    class  of   work  I 
might  yet  give  out  is  better  and  more  real 
and  solid  than  people  fancy.      But  death 
is  no  bad  friend  ;   a  few  aches  and  g 
and  we  are  done;   like  the  truant  child,  1 
am  beginning  to  grow  weary  and  timid  in 
this  big  jostling  city,  and  could  run  to  my 
nurse,  even  although  she  should  have  to 
whip  me  before  putting  me  to  bed. 

Will  you  kiss  your  little  daughter  from 
me,  and  tell  her  that  her  father  has  writ- 
ten a  delightful  poem  about  her?  Re- 
member me,  please,  to  Mrs.  Gosse,  to 
Middlemore,  to  whom  some  of  these  days 

I   will  write,    to    ,    to   ,  yes,  to 

-,  and  to .    I  know  you  will  gnash 


your  teeth  at  some  of  these  ;  wicked,  grim, 
catlike  old  poet.  If  I  were  God,  I  would 
sort  you — as  we  say  in  Scotland. 

R.    1..   S. 

"Too  young  to  be  our  child  :  "  bloom- 
ing good. 

[The  following  refers  to  Mr.  Hamer- 
ton's  candidature  (which  was  not  success- 
ful) for  the  professorship  of  Fine  Art  at 
Edinburgh  University.  | 

Monterey,   M<>\  ikki  y  Co., 
California  j  1879]. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Hamerton.  —  Your 
letter  to  my  father  was  forwarded  <j*  me 
by  mistake,  and  by  mistake  I  opened  it. 
The  letter  to  myself  has  not  yet  reached 
me.  This  must  explain  my  own  and  my 
father's  silence.  I  shall  write  by  this  or 
next  post  to  the  only  friends  1  have  who. 
I  think,  would  have  an  influence,  as  t hex- 
are  both  professors.  I  regret  exceedingly 
that  1  am  not  in  Edinburgh,  as  1  could 
perhaps  have  done  more,  and  1  need  not 
tell  you  that  what  I  might  do  for  you  in 
the  matter  of  the  election  is  neither  from 
friendship  nor  gratitude,  but  because 
are  the  only  man  (1  beg  your  par 
worth  a  damn.  1  shall  write  to  a  third 
friend,  now  I  think  oi  it.  whos< 
have  great  influence. 

1  find   here  (i^i  all   places  in  the 
your  Essays  on  Art,  which   1    have 
with  signal  interest.      1  believe  1  shall  dig 
an  essay  of  my  own  out  of  1  hem, 
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for  it  set  me  thinking;   if  mine  could  only 

produce  yet  another  in  reply,  we  could 
have  the  marrow  cut  between  us. 

I  hope,  my  dear  sir,  you  will  not  think 
badly  of  me  for  my  long  silence.  My 
head  has  scarce  been  on  my  shoulders. 
I  had  scarce  recovered  from  a  long  tit  of 
useless  ill-health  than  I  was  whirled  over 
here  double-quick  time  and  by  cheapest 
conveyance. 

I  have  been  since  pretty  ill,  but  pick  up, 
though  still  somewhat  of  a  mossy  ruin. 
If  you  would  view  my  countenance  aright, 
come — view  it  by  the  pale  moonlight. 
But  that  is  on  the  mend.  1  believe  I  have 
now  a  distant  claim  to  tan. 

A  letter  will  be  more  than  welcome  in 
this  distant  (dime,  where  I  have  a  box  at 
the  post-office — generally,  I  regret  to  say, 
empty.  Could  your  recommendation  in- 
troduce me  to  an  American  publisher? 
My  next  book  1  should  really  try  to  get 
hold  of  here,  as  its  interest  is  international. 
and  the  more  I  am  in  this  country  the  more 
I  understand  the  weight  of  your  influence. 
It  is  pleasant  to  be  thus  most  at  home 
abroad,  above  all  when  the  prophet  is  still 
not  without  honour  in  his  own  land. 

R.    L.   S. 

[The  remaining  letters  are  dated  from 
San  Francisco,  whither  Stevenson  had 
moved  in  the  last  days  of  1879. J 

Postmark  18     1     80. — 608  Bush  Sikh  i, 

San   Francisco,  Cal. 

Mv   deaf   Colvin, — This  is  a  circular 

letter  to  tell  my  estate  fully.  You  have  no 
right  to  it.  being  the  worst  of  correspond- 
ents ;  but  1  wish  to  efface  the  impression 
of  my  last,  so  to  you  it  goes. 

Any  tune  between  eight  and  half-past 
nine  in  the  morning  a  slender  gentleman 
in  an  ulster,  with  a  volume  buttoned  into  the 
breast  of  it,  may  be  observed  leaving  No. 
608  bush  and  descending  Powell  with  an 
active  step.  The  gentleman  is  R.  L.  S. ; 
the  volume  relates  to  Benjamin  Franklin, 
on  whom  he  meditates  one  of  his  charm- 
ing essays,  lie  descends  Powell,  crosses 
Market,  and  descends  in  Sixth  on  a  branch 
of  the  original  Pine  Sheet  Coffee  House. 
no  less  :  1  believe  he  would  be  capable  of 
going  to  the  original  itself,  if  he  could 
only  find  it.  In  the  branch  he  seats  him- 
self at  a  table  covered  with  wax-cloth,  and 


a  pampered  menial,  of  High-Dutch  ex- 
traction and  indeed  as  yet  only  partially 
extracted, lays  before  him  a  cup  of  coffee, 
a  roll  and  a  pat  of  butter,  all,  to  quote  the 
deity,  very  good.  A  while  ago,  and  R. 
L.  S.  used  to  find  the  supply  of  butter  in- 
sufficient ;  but  he  has  now  learned  the 
art  to  exactitude,  and  butter  and  roll  ex- 
pire at  the  same  moment.  For  this  re- 
fection he  pays  ten  cents  or  five  pence 
sterling  (£0.  os.  sd.). 

Half  an  hour  later,  the  inhabitants  oi 
Bush  Street  observe  the  same  slender  gen- 
tlemen armed,  like  George  Washington, 
with  his  little  hatchet,  splitting  kindling, 
and  breaking  coal  for  his  tire.  He  does 
this  quasi-publicly  upon  the  window-sill  ; 
but  this  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  love 
of  notoriety,  though  he  is  indeed  vain  of 
his  prowess  with  the  hatchet  (which  he 
persists  in  calling  an  axe)  and  daily  sur- 
prised at  the  perpetuation  of  his  fingers. 
The  reason  is  this  :  that  the  sill  is  a  strong 
supporting  beam,  and  that  blows  of  the 
same  emphasis  in  other  parts  of  his  room 
might  knock  the  entire  shanty  into  hell. 
Thenceforth  for  from  three  to  four  hours, 
he  is  engaged  darkly  with  an  ink-bottle. 
Yet  he  is  not  blacking  his  boots,  for  the 
only  pair  that  he  possesses  are  innocent 
of  lustre  and  wear  the  natural  hue  of  the 
material  turned  up  with  caked  and  ven- 
erable slush.  The  youngest  child  of  his 
landlady  remarks  several  times  a  day  as 
this  strange  occupant  enters  or  quits  the 
house,  ''Here's  de  author."  Can  it  be 
that  this  bright-haired  innocent  has  found 
the  true  clue  to  the  mystery  ?  The  being 
in  question  is,  at  least,  poor  enough  to  be- 
long to  that  honorable  craft. 

His  next  appearance  is  at  the  restaurant 
of  one  Donadieu,  in  bush  Street,  between 
Dupont  and  Kearney,  where  a  copious 
meal,  half  a  bottle  of  wine,  coffee  and 
brandy  may  be  procured  lor  the  sum  of 
four  bits,  alias  fifty  cents,  /Jo  _>s.  2d. 
sterling.  The  wine  is  put  down  in  a  whole 
bottleful,  ami  it  is  strange  and  painful  to 
observe  the  greed  with  which  the  gentle- 
man in  question  seeks  to  secure  the  last 
drop  of  his  allotted  half,  and  the  scrupu- 
lousness with  which  he  seeks  to  avoid 
taking  the  first  drop  of  the  other.  This 
i>  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  if  he 
were  to  go  over  the  mark — bang  would 
go  to  a.  tenpence.    He  is  again  armed  with 
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a  book,  but  his  best  friends  will  learn  with 
pain  that  he  seems  at  this  hour  to  have 
deserted  the  more  serious  studies  of  the 
morning.  When  last  observed,  he  was 
studying  with  apparent  zest  the  exploits  of 
one  Rocambole  by  the  late  Vicomte 
Ponson  du  Terrail.  This  work,  originally 
of  prodigious  dimensions,  he  has  had  cut 
into  liths  or  thicknesses,  apparently  for 
convenience  of  carriage. 

Then  the  being  walks,  where  is  not  cer- 
tain. But  by  about  half-past  four,  a  light 
beams  from  the  windows  of  608  Bush  ; 
and  he  may  be  observed  sometimes  en- 
gaged in  correspondence,  sometimes  once 
again  plunged  in  the  mysterious  rites  of 
the  forenoon.  About  six  he  returns  to  the 
Branch  Original,  where  he  once  more  im- 
brues himself  to  the  worth  of  fivepence  in 
coffee  and  roll.  The  evening  is  devoted 
to  writing  and  reading,  and  by  eleven  or 
half-past  darkness  closes  over  this  weird 
and  truculent  existence. 

As  for  coin,  you  see  I  don't  spend 
much,  only  you  and  Henley  both  seem  to 
think  my  work  rather  bosh  now-a-days, 
and  I  do  want  to  make  as  much  as  I  was 
making,  that  is  ^200,  if  I  can  do  that,  I 
can  swim  ;  last  year  with  my  ill  health  I 
touched  only  ^109,  that  would  not  do,  I 
could  not  fight  it  through  on  that  ;  but  on 
^200,  as  I  say,  I  am  good  for  the  world 
and  can  even  in  this  quiet  way  save  a  little, 
and  that  I  must  do.  The  worst  is  my 
health  ;  it  is  suspected  I  had  an  ague  chill 
yesterday,  I  shall  know  by  to-morrow,  and 
you  know  if  I  am  to  be  laid  down  with 
ague  the  game  is  pretty  well  lost.  But  1 
don't  know  ;  I  managed  to  write  a  good 
deal  down  in  Monterey,  when  I  was 
pretty  sickly  most  of  the  time,  and,  by 
God,  I'll  try,  ague  and  all.  I  have  to 
ask  you  frankly  when  you  write,  to  give 
me  any  good  news  you  can,  and  chat  a 
little,  but  just  in  the  meantime,  give  me  no 
bad.  If  I  could  get  Thoreau,  Emigrant 
and  Vendetta  all  finished  and  out  of  my 
hand,  I  should  feel  like  a  man  who  had 
made  half  a  year's  income  in  a  half  year; 
but  until  the  two  last  arejinis/iea',  you  see, 
they  don't  fairly  count. 

I  am  afraid  I  bore  you  sadly  with  this 
perpetual  talk  about  my  affairs,  I  will  try 
and  stow  it ;  but  you  see,  it  touches  me 
nearly  ;  I'm  the  miser  in  earnest  now  ; 
last  night  when  I  felt  so  ill,  the  supposed 


ague   chill,  it   seemed    strange    not   to  be 
able    to    afford   a   drink.       I    would    I 
walked    half  a   mile,  tired  as  I  felt,  for  a 
brandy  and  soda.  R.  I 

[With  reference  to  the  following,  it  must 
be  explained  that  the  first  draught  of  the 
first  part  of  the  Amateur  Emigrant,  when 
it  reached  me  about  Christmas,  had 
seemed  to  me,  compared  to  his  previous 
travel  papers,  but  a  spiritless  record  of 
squalid  experiences,  little  likely  to  ad- 
vance his  still  only  half-established  repu- 
tation ;  and  I  had  written  him  to  that 
effect,  inopportunely  enough,  with  a  fuller 
measure  even  than  usual  of  the  frankness 
which  always  marked  our  intercourse.] 

60S  Bush  Street,  San  Francisco, 

California  [January,   1880] 

My  dear  Colvin, — I  received  this 
morning  your  long  letter  from  Paris. 
Well,  God's  will  be  done  ;  if  it's  dull,  it's 
dull  ;  it  was  a  fair  fight,  and  it's  lost,  and 
there's  an  end.  But  fortunately  dulness  is 
not  a  fault  the  public  hates  ;  perhaps  they 
may  like  this  vein  of  dulness.  If  they 
don't,  damn  them,  we'll  try  them  with  an- 
other. I  sat  down  on  the  back  of  your  let- 
ter, and  wrote  twelve  Corn  hi  II  pages  this 
day  as  ever  was  of  that  same  despised 
Emigrant;  so  you  see  my  moral  courage 
has  not  gone  down  with  my  intellect.  ( )nlv, 
frankly,  Colvin,  do  you  think  it  a  good  plan 
to  be  so  eminently  descriptive,  and  even 
eloquent  in  dispraise?  You  rolled  Mich  a 
lot  of  polysyllables  over  me  that  a  better 
man  than  I  might  have  been  disheartened. 
— However,  1  was  not,  as  you  see,  and  am 
not.  The  Emigrant  shall  be  finished  and 
leave  in  the  course  of  next  week.  And 
then,  I'll  stick  to  stories.  I  am  not  fright- 
ened. 1  know  my  mind  is  changing  ;  I 
have  been  telling  you  so  for  long  ;  and  I 
suppose  I  am  fumbling  for  the  new  vein. 
Well,  I'll  find  it. 

The  Vendetta  you  will  not  much  like.  I 
daresay  :  and  that  must  be  finished  next  : 
but  I'll  knock  you  with  TJu  Forest  State: 
<  I  Romance. 

I'm  vexed  about  my  letters  ;    I  know  it 
is  painful  to  get  these  unsatisfactory  th 
But  at  least  I  have  written  often  enough. 
And  not  one  soul  ever  gives  nn 
about  people  or  things;   everybody  \vi 
me  sermons;    it's  good  for  me,  but  hardly 
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the  food  necessary  for  a  man  who  lives  all 
alone  on  forty-five  cents  a  day,  and  some- 
times Less,  with  quantities  of  hard  work 
and  many  heavy  thoughts.  If  one  of  you 
could  write  me  a  letter  with  a  jest  in  it,  a 
letter  like  what  is  written  to  real  people  in 
this  world — I  am  still  flesh  and  blood — I 
should  enjoy  it.  Simpson  did,  the  other 
day,  and  it  did  me  as  much  good  as  a  bot- 
tle of  wine.  A  lonely  man  gets  to  feel  like 
a  pariah  after  awhile ;  or  no,  not  that, 
but  like  a  saint  and  martyr,  or  a  kind  of 
macerated  clergyman  with  pebbles  in 
his  boots,  a  pillared  Simeon,  I'm  damned 
if  I  know  what,  but,  man"  alive,  I  want 
gossip. 

My  health  is  better,  my  spirits  steadier, 
I  am  not  the  least  cast  down.  If  the  Emi- 
grant was  a  failure,  the  Pavilion,  by  your 
leave,  was  not ;  it  was  a  story  quite  ade- 
quately and  rightly  done,  I  contend;  and 
when  I  find  Stephen,  for  whom  certainly  I 
did  not  mean  it,  taking  it  in,  I  am  better 
pleased  with  it  than  before.  I  know  I  shall 
do  better  work  than  ever  I  have  done  be- 
fore ;  but,  mind  you,  it  will  not  be  like  it. 
My  sympathies  and  interests  are  changed. 
There  shall  be  no  more  books  of  travel  for 
me.  I  care  for  nothing  but  the  moral  and 
the  dramatic,  not  a  jot  for  the  picturesque, 
or  the  beautiful,  other  than  about  people. 
It  bored  me  hellishly  to  write  the  Emi- 
grant ;  well,  it's  going  to  bore  others  to 
read  it  ;   that's  only  fair. 

I  should  also  write  to  others ;  but  indeed 
I  am  jack-tired,  and  must  go  to  bed  to  a 
French  novel  to  compose  myself  for  slum- 
ber.—  Ever  your  affectionate  friend, 

R.  I,.  S. 

61 18  Bush  Stre'e  i  , 
San  Frani  isco,  Cal.,  [880. 

My  dear  Henley,  Before  my  work 
or  anything  I  sit  down  to  answer  your 
long  and  kind  letter. 

1  am  well,  cheerful,  busy,  hopeful  :  1 
cannot  be  knocked  down  ;  I  do  not  mind 
about  the  Emigrant,  I  never  thought  it 
a  masterpiece.  It  was  written  to  sell,  and 
I  believe  it  will  sell  ;  and  if  it  does  not. 
the  next  will.  You  need  not  be  uneasy 
about  my  work  ;  1  am  only  beginning  to 
sc  e  my  true  method. 

(1)  As  to  Studies.  There  are  two  more 
already  gone  to  Stephen.  Yoshida  Tora- 
zir<>,   which   I    think    temperate   and    ade- 


quate ;  and  T/ioreaa.  which  will  want  a 
really  Balzacian  effort  over  the  proofs. 
But  I  want  Benj.  Franklin  and  the  Art  of 
Virtue  to  follow  ;  and  perhaps  also  Will- 
iam Penn}  but  this  last  maybe  perhaps  de- 
layed for  another  volume — I  think  not 
though.  The  Studies  will  be  an  intelligent 
volume;  and  in  their  latter  numbers  more 
like  what  I  mean  to  be  my  style,  or  I  mean 
what  my  style  means  to  be,  for  I  am  \ mas- 
sive. (2)  The  Essays.  Good  news  in- 
deed. I  think  Ordered  SoutJi  must  be 
thrown  in.  It  always  swells  the  volume, 
and  it  will  never  find  a  more  appropriate 
place.  It  was  May,  1874,  Macmillan  I 
believe.  (3)  Plays.  I  did  not  understand 
you  meant  to  try  the  draught.  I  shall  make 
you  a  full  scenario  as  soon  as  the  Emi- 
grant is  done.  (4)  Emigrant.  He  shall 
be  sent  off  next  week.  (5)  Stories.  You 
need  not  be  alarmed  that  I  am  going  to 
imitate  Meredith.  You  knew  I  was  a 
story-teller  in  grain  ;  did  not  that  reas>ure 
you?  The  Vendetta,  which  falls  next  to 
be  finished,  is  not  entirely  pleasant.  But 
it  has  points.  The  Forest  State  or  T/ie 
Greenwood  State:  A  Roma  nee,  is  another 
pair  of  shoes.  It  is  my  old  Semi  ram  is,  our 
half-seen  Duke  and  Duchess,  which  sud- 
denly sprang  into  sunshine  clearness  as  a 
story  the  other  day.  The  kind,  happy 
denouement  is  unfortunately  absolutely  un- 
dramatic,  which  will  be  our  only  trouble 
in  quarrying  out  the  play.  1  mean  we 
shall  quarry  from  it.  Characters — Otto 
Frederick  John,  hereditary  Prince  of 
Griinwald  ;  Amelia  Seraphina,  Princess  ; 
Conrad,  Baron Gondremarck,  Prime  Min- 
ister; Cancellarius  Greisengesang  ;  Killian 
Gottesacker,  Steward  of  the  River  1  arm  ; 
Ottilie,  his  daughter  ;  the  Countess  von 
Rosen.  Seven  in  all.  A  brave  story,  1 
swear  ;  and  a  brave  play  too,  if  we  can 
find  the  trick  to  make  the  end.  The  play, 
I  fear,  will  have  to  end  darkly,  and  that 
spoils  the  quality  as  I  now  see  it  of  a  kind 
of  crockery,  eighteenth  century,  high-life- 
below-stairs  life,  breaking  up  like  ice  in 
spring  before  the  nature-  and  the  certain 
modicum  of  manhood  of  my  poor,  clever, 
feather-headed  Prince,  whom  I  love  al- 
ready. 1  see  Seraphina  too.  Condre- 
marck  is  not  quite  so  clear.  The  Countess 
von  Rosen,  1  have  ;  1  '11  never  tell  you  who 
she  is  ;  if's  a  secret  :  but  J  have  known 
the   countess  ;   well,    1    will  tell   you  ;   it's 
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my  old  Russian  friend,  Madame  Z.  Cer- 
tain scenes  are,  in  conception,  the  best  I 
have  ever  made,  except  for  Hester  Noble. 
Those  at  the  end,  Von  Rosen  and  the 
Princess,  the  Prince  and  Princess,  and  the 
Princess  and  Gondremarck,  as  1  now  see 
them  from  here,  should  be  nuts,  Henley, 
nuts.  It  irks  me  not  to  go  to  them  straight. 
But  the  Emigrant  stops  the  way  ;  then  a 
reassured  scenario  for  Hester ;  then  the 
Vendetta ;  then  two  (or  three)  Essays — 
B.  Franklin,  Thoughts  on  Literature  as  an 
Art,  Dialogue  on  Character  and  Destiny 
between  two  Puppets,  The  Human  Com- 
promise ;  and  then,  at  length — come  to  me, 
my  Prince.  O  Lord,  it's  going  to  be 
courtly  !  And  there  is  not  an  ugly  person 
nor  an  ugly  scene  in  it.  The  Slate  both 
Fanny  and  I  have  damned  utterly  ;  it  is  too 
morbid,  ugly,  and  unkind  ;  better  starva- 
tion. R.  L.  S. 

[  Between  the  date  of  this  letter  and  the 
next,  Stevenson  had  lain  for  many  weeks 
at  death's  door  from  a  complication  of 
lung  and  other  troubles,  and  had  been 
bravely  pulled  through  by  the  care  of  Dr. 
Bamford  and  Mrs.  Osbourne,  and  with 
the  help  of  his  own  invincible  courage.]  . 

S.  Francisco  [Spring,  1880]. 
My  Dear  Colvin, — You  must  be  sick 
indeed  of  my  demand  for  books,  for  you 
have  seemingly  not  yet  sent  me  one.  Still 
I  live  on  promises;  waiting  for  Penn,  for 
H.  James's  Hawthorne,  for  my  Burns, 
etc.  ;  and  now,  to  make  matters  worse, 
pending  your  Centuries,  etc.,  I  do  earnest- 
ly desire  the  best  book  about  mythology 
(if  it  be  German,  so  much  the  worse,  send 
a  bunctionary  along  with  it  and  pray  for 
me).  This  is  why.  If  I  recover,  I  feel 
called  on  to  write  a  volume  of  gods  and 
demi-gods  in  exile  ;  Pan,  Jove,  Cybele, 
Venus,  Charon,  etc.  ;  and  though  I  should 
like  to  take  them  very  free,  I  should  like 
to  know  a  little  about  'em  to  begin  with. 
For  two  days,  till  last  night,  I  had  no 
night-sweats,  and  my  cough  is  almost  gone, 
and  I  digest  well  ;  so  all  looks  hopeful. 
However,  I  was  near  the  other  side  of 
Jordan.  I  send  the  proof  of  Thoreau  to 
you,  so  that  you  may  correct  and  fill  up 
the  quotation  from  Goethe.  It  is  a  pity 
I  was  ill,  as,  for  matter,  I  think  1  pre- 
fer   that    to    any    of    my    essays   except 


Burns;  but  the  style,  though  quite  manly, 
never  attains  any  melody  or  lenity.  So 
much  for  consumption  :  I  begin  to  ap- 
preciate what  the  Emigrant  must  be.  As 
soon  as  I  have  done  the  last  few  p 
of  the  Emigrant  shall  go  to  yon.  !;  .; 
when  will  that  be?  I  know  not  quite 
yet — I  have  to  be  so  careful. —  Ever 
yours,  R.  I,. 

Post  Office,  San  Francisco,  l  u.., 

April  lb  [1880]. 

My  dear  Gosse, — You  have  not  an- 
swered my  last ;  and  I  know  you  will  re- 
pent when  you  hear  how  near  1  have 
been  to  another  world.  lor  about  six- 
weeks  I  have  been  in  utter  doubt  ;  it  was 
a  toss  up  for  life  or  death  all  that  time  ; 
but  I  won  the  toss,  sir,  and  Hades  went 
off  once  more  discomfited.  This  is  not 
the  first  time,  nor  will  it  be  the  last,  that  I 
have  a  friendly  game  with  that  gentleman  ; 
I  know  he  will  end  by  cleaning  me  out  ; 
but  the  rogue  is  insidious,  and  the  habit 
of  that  sort  of  gambling  seems  to  be  a 
part  of  my  nature  ;  it  was,  I  suspect,  too 
much  indulged  in  youth ;  break  your 
children  of  this  tendency,  my  dear  (i 
from  the  first.  It  is,  when  once  formed, 
a  habit  more  fatal  than  opium — I  speak, 
as  St.  Paul  says,  like  a  fool.  I  have  been 
very  very  sick  ;  on  the  verge  of  a  galloping 
consumption,  cold  sweats,  prostrating  at- 
tacks of  cough,  sinking  fits  in  which  1  lost 
the  power  of  speech,  fever,  and  all  the 
ugliest  circumstances  of  the  disease  :  and 
I  have  cause  to  bless  God,  my  wife  that 
is  to  be,  and  one  Dr.  Bamford  (a  name 
the  Muse  repels),  that  I  have  come  out  of 
all  this,  and  got  my  feet  once  more  upon 
a  little  hilltop,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  life 
and  some  new  desire  of  living.  Yet  I  did 
not  wish  to  die.  neither  ;  only  I  felt  unable 
to  go  on  farther  with  that  rough  horse- 
play of  human  life  ;  a  man  must  be  pretty 
well  to  take  the  business  in  good  part.  \  <.  I 
I  felt  all  the  time  that  I  had  done  nothing 
to  entitle  me  to  an  honoiable  discharj 
that  I  had  taken  up  many  obligati 
begun  many  friendships  which  1  had  no 
right  to  put  away  from  me  ;  and  thai 
me  to  die  was  to  play  the  cur  and  slink- 
ing sybarite,  ami  desert  the  c  1  the 
eve  oi  the  decisive  tight.  Oi  cour- 
have  done  no  work  tor  1  di)  not  know 
long  ;   and  here  you  can  triumph.    1   : 
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been  reduced  to  writing  verses  for  amuse- 
ment. A  fact.  The  whirligig  of  time 
brings  in  its  revenges,  after  all.  But  I'll 
have  them  buried  with  me,  J  think,  for  I 
have  not  the  heart  to  burn  them  while  I 
live.  Do  write.  I  shall  go  to  the  moun- 
tains as  soon  as  the  weather  clears  ;  on  the 
way  thither.  I  marry  myself  :  then  I  set 
up  my  family  altar  among  the  pinewoods, 
3,000  feet.  sir.  from  the  disputatious  sea. — 
I  am,  dear  Weg,  most  truly  yours. 

R.  L.  S. 

P.  O.,  S.  !•'..  Cala.  [Spring,  1880.] 
My  Dear  Colvin, — My  dear  people 
telegraphed  me  in  these  words  :  "  Count 
on  250  pounds  annually."  You  may 
imagine  what  a  blessed  business  this  was. 
And  so  now.  please  recover  the  sheets  of 
the  Emigrant^  and  post  them  registered  to 
me.  And  give  me  all  your  venom  against 
it;  say  your  worst,  and  most  incisively, 
for  now  it  will  be  a  help,  and  I'll  make  it 
right  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  Now,  do 
you  understand  why  I  protested  against 
your  depressing  eloquence  on  the  subject? 
When  I  had  to  go  on  anyway,  for  dear 
life,  I  thought  it  a  kind  of  pity  and  not 
much  good  to  discourage  me.  Now  all's 
changed.  God  only  knows  how  much 
courage  and  suffering  is  buried  in  that  MS. 
The  second  part  was  written  in  a  circle 
of  hell  unknown  to  Dante;  that  of  the 
penniless  and  dying  author.  For  dying  I 
was.  although  now  saved.  Another  week, 
the  doctor  said,  and  I  should  have  been 
past  salvation.  I  think  I  shall  always 
think  of  it  as  my  best  work.  There  is 
one  page  in  part  2,  about  having  got  to 
shore  and  sich,  which  must  have  cost  me 
altogether  six  hours  of  work  as  miserable 
as  ever  1  went  through.  1  feel  sick  even 
to  think  of  it.      Ever  your  friend. 

R.    L.   S. 

Br<  m  iklyn,  Cal.,  April,   [880. 
W.    BAMFORD,    Esq.  : 

My  D]  \k  Sir.  Will  you  let  me  offer 
you  this  little  book?  If  I  had  anything 
better,  it  should  be  yours.  May  you  not 
dislike  it.  for  it  will  be  your  own  handi- 
work il  there  are  other  fruits  from  the  same 
tree!  Bui  lor  your  kindness  and  skill,  this 
would  have  been  niv  last  book,  and  now  I 
am  in  hopes  that  it  will  be  neither  mv  last 
nor  my  best. 


You  doctors  have  a  serious  responsibil- 
ity. You  recall  a  man  from  the  gates  of 
death,  you  give  him  health  and  strength 
once  more  to  use  or  to  abuse.  I  hope  I 
shall  feel  your  responsibility  added  to  mv 
own,  and  seek  in  the  future  to  make  a  bet- 
ter profit  of  the  life  you  have  renewed  to 
me. — I  am,  my  dear  sir,  gratefully  yours, 
k<  >ber  1  Louis  Stevenson. 

[San  Francisco,  Spring,  18X0.] 
My  Dear  Colvin — It  is  a  long  while 
since  I  have  heard  from  you  ;  nearly  a 
month,  I  believe  ;  and  I  begin  to  grow 
very  uneasy.  At  first  I  was  tempted  to 
suppose  that  I  had  been  myself  to  blame 
in  some  way  :  but  now  I  have  grown  to 
fear  lest  some  sickness  or  trouble  among 
those  whom  you  love  may  be  the  im- 
pediment. I  believe  1  shall  soon  hear  ; 
so  I  wait  as  best  I  can.  I  am,  beyond  a 
doubt,  greatly  stronger,  and  yet  still  use- 
less for  any  work,  and.  I  may  say,  for  any 
pleasure.  My  teeth  and  the  bad  weather 
still  keep  me  here  unmarried  ;  but  not,  I 
earnestly  hope,  for  long.  Whenever  I  get 
into  the  mountain.  I  trust  1  shall  rapidly 
pick  up.  Until  I  get  away  from  these  sea- 
fogs  and  my  imprisonment  in  the  house.  I 
do  not  hope  to  do  much  more  than  keep 
from  active  harm.  My  doctor  took  a  de- 
sponding tit  about  me.  and  scared  Fanny 
into  blue  fits  ;  but  I  have  talked  her  over 
again.  It  is  the  change  I  want,  and  the 
blessed  sun.  and  a  gentle  air  in  which  I 
can  sit  out  and  see  the  trees  and  running 
water  ;  these  mere  defensive  hygienics 
cannot  advance  one,  though  they  may 
prevent  evil.  I  do  nothing  now  ;  but  try  to 
possess  my  soul  in  peace,  and  continue  to 
possess  my  body  on  any  terms. 

Calistoga,  Napa  County,  Cali  forn  1  \. 

All  of  which  is  a  fortnight  old.  and  not 
much  to  the  point  nowadays.  Here  we 
are.  Fanny  and  1.  and  a  certain  hound,  in 
a  lovely  valley  under  Mount  Saint  Helena, 
looking  around  or  rather  wondering  when 
we  shall  begin  to  look  around  for  a  house 
of  our  own.  I  have  received  the  first 
sheets  :  not  yet  the  second  batch,  as  an- 
nounced. It  is  a  pretty  heavy  emphatic 
piece  of  pedantry  ;  but  I  don't  care  ;  the 
public  1  verily  believe  will  like  it.  I  have 
excised  all  you  proposed,  and  more  on  my 
own  movement.      But  1  have  not  yet  been 
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able  to  re-write  the  two  special  pieces 
which,  as  you  said,  so  badly  wanted  it ;  it 
is  hard  work  to  re-write  passages  in 
proof  ;  and  the  easiest  work  is  still  hard  to 
me.  But  I  am  certainly  recovering  fast  ; 
a  married  and  convalescent  being. 

Received  James's  Hawthorne,  on  which 
I  meditate  a  blast  ;  Miss  Bird,  Dixon's 
Pain,  a  wrong  CornJiill  (like  my  luck),  and 
Coquelin ;  for  all  which,  and  especially 
the  last,  I  tender  my  best  thanks.  I  have 
opened  only  James  ;  it  is  very  clever,  very 
well  written,  and  out  of  sight  the  most  in- 
side-out thing  in  the  world  ;  I  have  dug 
up  the  hatchet  ;  a  scalp  shall  flutter  at  my 
belt  ere  long.  I  think  my  new  book  should 
be  good  ;  it  will  contain  our  adventures 
for  the  summer,  so  far  as  these  are  worth 
narrating ;  and  I  have  already  a  few 
pages  of  diary  which  should  make  up 
bright.  I  am  goingt  o  repeat  my  old  ex- 
periment, after  buckling-to  awhile  to  write 
more  correctly,  lie  down  and  have  a  wal- 
low. Whether  I  shall  get  any  of  my  nov- 
els done  this  summer  I  do  not  know  ; 
I  wish    to    finish    the    Vendetta    first,  for 


it  really  could  not  come  after  Prince  Otto. 

Lewis  Campbell  has  made  some  noble 
work  in  that  Agamemnon  ;  it  surprised  me. 
We  hope  to  get  a  house  at  Silverado,  a 
deserted  mining-camp,  eight  miles  up  the 
mountain,  now  solely  inhabited  by  a 
mighty  hunter,  answering  to  the  name  of 
Rufe  Hansome,  who  slew  last  year  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  deer.  This  is  the  motto  1 
propose  for  the  new  volume.  "  Vixerunt 
nonnulli  in  agris,delectati  re  sua  familiari. 
Hie  idem propositum  fuitquod  regions,  ut  ne 
quo  re  egerent,  ne  cui parerent,  liberate  ute- 
rentur ;  cujus  propria m  est  sic  mere  ut 
ve/is."  I  always  have  a  terror  lest  the  wish 
should  have  been  father  to  the  translation, 
when  1  come  to  quote  ;  but  that  seems 
too  plain-sailing.  1  should  put  regions  in 
capitals  for  the  pleasantry's  sake.  We  are 
in  the  Coast  Range,  that  being  so  much 
cheaper  to  reach  ;  the  family,  1  hope,  will 
soon  follow. 

I  enclose  a  letter  to  Morley,  having  lost 
his  address  ;  pray  forward  it.  Love  to  all. 
— Ever  yours, 

R.  L.  S. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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VICEROY    OF    INDIA 

By   G.  W.    Steevens 


Author  of  "With  Kitchener  to   Khartum,"  etc. 


T  must  be  a  very  elastic- 
spirited  Viceroy  who  can 
approach  India  with  feel- 
ings other  than  a  very  sober 
sense  of  responsibility.  Yet 
if  anything  could  cast  out 
the  heavy  thoughts  of  plague  and  famine, 
of  the  cost  of  war  and  the  necessity  for  de- 
fense, of  a  currency  question  and  a  revenue 
question  impossible  of  any  solution  that 
could  satisfy  everybody — it  would  be  the 
Viceroy's  first  sight  of  the  land  he  is  to 
rule.     He  who  has  never  enjoyed  it  must 


be  enamoured  of  his  new  country  at  a  look; 
he  who,  like  Lord  Curzon  of  Kedleston, 
sees  it  once  again  after  an  interval  can 
only  feel  it  bind  faster  shackles  on  his  im- 
agination. 

By  six  in  themorning  of  December  v}oth 
the  liner  Arabia  of  the  P.  &  O.  Company 
was  at  anchor  opposite  the  Apollo  Bunder, 
where  the  new  Viceroy  was  to  land.  The 
silver  of  dying  moonlight  mixed  shyly  with 
the  gray  of  dawn.  The  lights  oi  .ships  and 
shore  were  golden  through  the  morning 
haze  ;  across  the  ink-black  water  you  could 
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see  the  ghostly  white  of  war-ships,  and  be- 
hind them  one  or  two  shapeless  buildings  ; 
that  was  all  visible  of  Bombay.  But  to 
starboard,  where  the  mainland  of  India 
humped  itself  in  round  hills,  a  more  and 
more  lustrous  crimson  climbed  up  the  sky. 
It  lit  down  to  the  black  water  and  awoke 
it  into  life,  and  spangled  it  with  flakes  of 
tinsel.  The  white  war-ships  began  to  re- 
flect the  growing  light  ;  you  could  dis- 
tinguish each  plainly  now  ;  the  heavy- 
hulled  trooper,  low-turret  guardships  with 
awnings  from  stem  to  stern  like  turtle 
decks,  smart  cruisers  and  sharp-lined  tor- 
pedo gun-boats  and  slips  of  torpedo-boats. 
All  shone  spotlessly,  picked  with  flags  from 
masthead  to  bulwarks.  Higher  up  the 
stream  lay  the  black  and  red  target-boats ; 
lower  down,  white-winged  yachts.  The 
crimson  in  the  sky  waned  to  carmine,  the 
carmine  to  scarlet ;  then  all  fused  to  gold. 
The  sun  stepped  up  over  a  round-shoul- 
dered hill,  and  Bombay,  flooded  with 
light,  was  instantly  awake  to  greet  its  new 
lord. 

Sunrise  is  not  much  before  seven  at  that 
time  of  the  year  in  Bombay  ;  but  the 
magnates  of  city  and  province  and  gar- 
rison had  been  streaming  to  the  landing- 
place  for  a  full  hour.  Opposite  the  steps 
of  the  Apollo  Bunder,  between  the  red 
tower  gables  and  verandas  of  the  yacht 
club  and  the  pier,  where  chanting  coolies 
were  already  bringing  ashore  the  Arabia's 
mails,  was  spread  a  great  pavilion  of  white 
and  yellow.  Richly  carpeted  with  crimson 
along  its  broad  central  gangway,  edged 
with  a  fringe  of  rich  green  shrubs,  it  was 
a  fitting  antechamber  to  the  opulence  of 
color  that  was  to  follow.  Into  this  pavilion 
were  marshalled  all  the  dignitaries  of  this 
side  of  British  India.  Naval  officers  in 
gold-braided  cocked  hats  and  dark  blue 
•  oats,  soldiers  all  in  white  except  for  the 
gold  <>f  their  accoutrements,  the  bishop  in 
his  scarlet  doctor's  robes,  the  Jesuit  arch- 
bishop in  his  broad  hat  and  dark  gown 
touched  with  purple,  secretaries  to  govern- 
ment in  black  gold-braided  court  clre->s, 
the  Postmaster,  and  the  <  !oroner,  even  the 
Superintendent  of  Vaccination,  fell  each 
into  his  due  place.  These  made  hardly 
more  than  half  the  assembly  ;  the  rest  were 
natives.  The  British  ladies  were  content 
with  white  gowns  and  straw  hats,  but  the 
wives   of   rich     Parsees    and    Hindus   em- 


broidered the  white  with  blue  and  purple 
and  vermilion.  You  must  go  to  India  to 
see  such  dyes.  They  are  the  very  children 
of  the  sun  and  seem  to  shine  with  an  un- 
reflected  radiance  of  their  own.  In  the 
western  world  they  would  be  discordant  : 
here  you  must  tune  your  eye  to  a  heroic 
jangle  of  colors.  There  were  three  wom- 
en together,  jewels  in  their  noses,  arms  and 
ankles  cased  in  a  mail  of  tinkling  gold  and 
silver,  coral  and  pearl,  swathed  tightly,  one 
in  blue  drapery,  the  next  in  violet,  the  third 
in  emerald  green.  Each  color  was  alive 
and  quivering  passionately,  like  the  tropi- 
cal sky  at  midday  ;  yet  in  this  glaring  land 
they  hardly  jarred — were  merely  splendid. 
The  Parsi  ladies  sought  more  delicate 
harmonies  than  the  Hindu — pale  pink  or 
lemon-yellow  gowns  with  a  pea-green  crim- 
son-edged shawl  passed  over  the  head. 
The  Parsi  himself  eschews  vanity :  the 
best  European  dress  is  good  enough  for 
him,  or  if  not  the  best,  what  he  conceives 
to  be  the  best  imitation.  Only  in  his  hat 
does  he  preserve  the  traditions  of  his  race 
and  faith.  His  head  may  be  adorned  with 
a  plum-colored  pile  like  one  fez  upside 
down  on  top  of  another  ;  or  with  a  glazed 
black  structure  higher  in  front  than  behind 
like  a  mitre  or  miniature  grenadier  helmet  ; 
or  with  a  cloth  hat  that  looks  like  a  bowler 
which  has  lost  all  its  stiffness  and  whose 
rim  has  turned  up  too  much  and  stuck  to 
the  crown,  or  with  a  flat  velvet  smoking- 
cap  embroidered  in  green  and  red  and 
yellow,  and  anything  he  chooses.  But  one 
of  these  he  must  wear,  or  he  is  no  good 
Parsi.  Beside  him  the  Hindu  is  a  fire-fly 
with  his  gilt  edge  muslins,  with  emeralds 
in  his  ears,  and  on  his  half-shaven  head 
the  two  peaked  turbans  of  cutch  shape, 
suggesting  a  pack-saddle,  but  of  a  flaming 
scarlet,  crusted  with  a  golden  wing  at  one 
side.  If  he  stood  up  you  would  see  that 
he  wears  old  elastic-sided  boots  with  frayed 
tabs  sticking  out  and  no  socks  ;  but  while 
he  sits  he  shines  untarnished. 

Such  a.  company  has  an  eclectic  flavor 
which  you  would  hardly  find  elsewhere  in 
the  world.  'The  civil  servant,  the  soldier, 
the  bishop,  the  Parsi  millionnaire  from  his 
attar  factory,  and  the  Hindu  chief  from 
one  of  the  tiny  village  states  of    Kattywar 

each  in  his  degree  was  a  picked  man, 
each  a  ruler  of  men.  Each  carried  the 
fate  of  human  beings  in  his  hand,  this  one 
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a  score,  that  a  hundred,  the  other  a  thou- 
sand. There  were  a  million  people  out- 
side the  white-uniformed,  white-helmeted 
line  of  the  guard  of  honor;  but  they 
neither  had  anything  to  say  to  Lord  Cur- 
zon of  Kedleston,  nor  desired  to  say  any- 
thing. The  men  to  speak  were  the  rulers, 
inside  the  cordons.  After  the  first  mo- 
ment it  was  not  the  outward  symbols,  the 
gold  braid  and  the  jewels,  that  impressed 
you  ;  it  was  the  inner  significance  of  con- 
centrated authority,  of  conscious  undis- 
puted power.  They  came  together  in  a 
spirit  of  due  respect,  not  merely  to  the 
Viceroy,  but  also  to  themselves. 

The  boom  of  a  gun  broke  on  the  rustle 
of  talk  and  movement.  His  Excellency 
was  leaving  the  Arabia ;  everything 
quivered  to  attention.  The  little  group  of 
more  notable  notables  who  had  no  seats, 
but  stood  at  the  seaward  end  of  the  pa- 
vilion, began  to  shift,  half  eager,  half  dig- 
nified, toward  a  tower  over  an  arch.  It 
bore  the  legend,  "  Lord  Curzon,  Wel- 
come." Eyes  strayed  across  the  parapet; 
a  couple  of  launches  shot  shoreward, 
breaking  up  the  sheen  of  the  water.  Be- 
fore the  passengers  could  be  recognized 
against  the  sun,  one  of  them  had  drawn 
up  to  the  foot  of  the  steps  ;  the  notables 
drew  together  an  instant,  then  divided 
out  ;  the  first  gun  thundered  from  the 
saluting  battery  ashore,  the  first  notes  of 
"  God  Save  the  Queen  "  from  a  military 
band,  and  the  Viceroy  and  Vicereine  had 
stepped  into  India. 

The  rising  assembly  saw  a  tall,  erect, 
full-chested  man  in  a  gray  frock-coat  on 
which,  alone,  shone  the  Star  of  India. 
Forty  years,  more  than  half  of  them  filled 
with  strenuous  work  toward  high  ends, 
have  printed  their  mark  on  a  broad,  lofty 
brow,  have  stamped  it  with  reflectiveness, 
but  kept  its  serenity.  The  rest  of  the  face 
might  be  owned  by  a  country  lad  of  twen- 
ty— clean  shaven,  smooth,  rosy,  as  if  its 
owner  had  never  had  a  care,  never  lost  a 
night's  sleep  or  a  day's  enjoyment.  Be- 
side him  walked  the  incoming  Vicereine, 
tall  and  stately  as  a  statue,  light  and  grace- 
ful as  a  picture,  lissome  and  expressive  as 
a  beautiful,  gracious  woman.  Under  a 
hat  that  drooped  with  lace  and  flowers 
appeared  a  profile  and  bound  black  hair 
of  Grecian  simplicity.  When  she  turned 
the  mobile  lines  of  the  complete  face  fired 


the  classical  beauty  with  the  keen  and 
nervous  vitality  of  the  modern  West.  Hut 
the  mature  freshness  of  the  man's  aspe<  t, 
the  alert  repose  of  the  woman's,  were 
secondary  to  their  perfect  entrance  as 
Viceroy  and  Vicereine.  Loth  wore 
nified  calm,  equally  distant  from  ner\ 
ness  and  from  unconcern.  They  looked 
fully  conscious  of  their  greatness,  but  also 
fully  equal  to  it.  The  Viceroy  moved  for- 
ward along  the  aisle  of  recognitions  and 
presentations,  neither  hurrying  nor  linger- 
ing; the  Vicereine  fell  back  a  pace  mean- 
while, neither  forcing  nor  losing  dignity. 
They  were  like  a  pair  of  perfect  players, 
familiar  with  their  parts,  inured  to  triumph 
in  them. 

So  much  was  seen  and  appreciated  ; 
then  the  blue-and-gold  suite  closed  in 
upon  them  and  they  passed  to  the  centre  of 
the  aisle.  From  the  dead  silence  that  en- 
sued it  was  inferred  that  the  president  of 
the  Bombay  municipality  was  reading 
address.  But  as  soon  as  the  Viceroy 
Designate  raised  his  voice  to  reply  almost 
everybody  in  the  pavilion  could  hear.  The 
voice,  not  powerful,  was  icily  clear,  studi- 
ously managed  ;  the  delivery  was  declam- 
atory without  becoming  monotonous  ;  the 
language  was  a  shade  rhetorical,  though 
not  too  much  for  the  formality  of  the  oc- 
casion ;  the  matter  was  the  usual  matter 
of  replies  to  declamations.  A  minute  after 
the  gray  tall  hat  and  the  hue  and  flowers 
were  bowing  from  a  four-horsed  landau. 
Before  them  went  the  blue  and  white 
uniforms  of  an  escort  of  the  Bombay 
Light  Horse,  the  European  volunteers  of 
the  city  ;  behind  came  the  strings  of  car- 
riages with  the  suite  and  long  scarlet  tunics 
and  red  and  white  pennons  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Bombay's  Sikh  body-guard.  A 
cheer — a  rattle  a  clatter  sent  them  oft" 
through  Bombay. 

There  could  hardly  be  a  better  intro- 
duction to  India,  to  its  splendor,  its  shab- 
biness,  its  beauty,  its  tameness,  its  civiliza- 
tion, superimposed  on  primitive  barbarism, 
its  violent  contrast  between  the  hur 
energy  of  the  white  man  and  the  dead 
weight  immobility  of  the  brown.  In 
the  physical  configuration  ami  its 
quences  Bombay  is  not  altogether  unlike 
New  York.  It  lies  at  the  south  end  of  a 
long  narrow  island  ;  its  older  part,  the  fort, 
is  almost  at   the  southernmost   extremity. 
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Here  arc  the  landing-piers,  the  public 
buildings,  the  newspapers,  the  principal 
business  centres;  next  comes  the  native 
city,  and  the  fashionable  quarter  for  resi- 
dence once  lay  northward  where  the  By- 
culla  Club,  the  best  in  Bombay,  still  makes 
its  site.  But  flowing  business,  as  in  New 
York,  has  risen  and  surged  over  the  city; 
it  has  washed  the  native  city  northward, 
and  the  club  now  stands  an  almost  soli- 
tary landmark  among  cotton-mill  chim- 
neys and  teeming  native  tenements.  The 
Europeans  with  the  ever-multiplying  class 
of  rich  natives  now  live  farther  westward 
on  the  ridge  or  on  Malabar  Hill,  which, 
turning  south  to  face  the  old  town,  forms 
the  western  horn  of  Back  Bay.  From  the 
narrowness  of  the  original  city  and  the 
four  miles'  drive  between  it  and  the  ridge, 
it  follows,  as  in  New  York,  that  rents  are 
high  and  land  continually  more  valuable. 
And  from  that  follows  that  the  native 
town  is  not  one-or-two-storied  as  else- 
where in  India,  but  laid  out  in  great  tene- 
ment blocks  which  lend  themselves  to 
picturesqueness  and  to  plague. 

So  that  in  the  drive  from  the  Apollo 
Bunder  to  the  Governor's  house  at  Mala- 
bar Point,  the  entering  Viceroy  sees  an 
India  unfolded  in  a  panorama  before  him. 
First  the  business  houses  and  the  great 
buildings — the  one  the  richest,  the  other 
the  stateliest  in  India,  and  challenging 
comparison  with  almost  any  city  in  the 
world.  To-day  private  houses  and  hotels, 
shops  and  offices,  were  all  alike  arrayed 
in  flags — British  for  the  most  part,  but 
here  and  there  relieved — now  by  the 
blue  and  white  and  green  over  a  cigar- 
ette merchant's  from  Cairo,  now  by  the 
white  and  red  star  and  crescent  of  a  Mus- 
sulman, and  especially  often  by  Lady 
Curzon  of  KLedleston's  native  Stars  and 
Stripes.  (  )f  the  public  buildings  most  flew 
the  national  (lag :  otherwise  they  were 
draped  only  in  such  naked  beauty  as 
their  architects  have  bestowed  upon  them. 
Every  variation  of  design  is  there,  but 
they  find  a  connecting  link  of  uniformity 
in  the  red  brown  colors  common  to  most 
and  the  Oriental  profusion  of  ornament. 
Firsl  came  the  Venetian  Secretariat,  then 
the  Gothic  University  Library  and  the 
French  University  Hall;  between  them 
rising  the  great  dark  tower  which  peals 
forth  hymn-tunes  on  Sunday  and  on  week 


days  '•  ( rod  Save  the  Queen  "  and  "  Home, 
Sweet  Home,"  to  harrow  or  gladden  the 
hearts  of  exiles.  The  white  pinnacled  law 
courts  follow  in  early  English,  then  the 
post  and  telegraph  offices  in  miscellaneous 
Gothic;  but  the  Jewel  of  Bombay  is  the 
Victoria  Railway  Station,  a  vast  domed 
mass  of  stone  laced  with  point  and 
columns  and  statuary.  between  them  all 
you  catch  vistas  of  green  mead  and  shrub- 
bery, purple-belled  creepers,  red -starred 
shrubs.  The  whole  has  its  feet  in  bowers 
of  succulent  green  and  its  elbows  on  shin- 
ing leaved  banyan-trees.  A  proud  and 
comely  city,  you  say  ;  the  Briton  feels 
himself  a  greater  man  for  his  first  sight  of 
Bombay. 

Then  suddenly  the  magician  turns  his 
ring  and  new  has  become  old,  plain  is  col- 
ored, solid  is  tumbled  down,  the  West  has 
been  swallowed  up  utterly  by  the  Hast. 
Cross  but  one  street  and  you  are  plunged 
in  the  native  town — a  fairy-tale  of  cupolas 
and  verandas,  minarets,  a  tulip  garden  of 
turbans  and  shawls.  The  jutting  houses 
closed  in  on  the  procession,  the  flags  van- 
ished away  or  turned  to  fluttering  stream- 
ers of  colored  paper  across  the  street ;  the 
decoration  henceforth  was  the  people. 
Sparse  at  first,  they  ended  presently  thicker 
and  thicker;  the  windows  were  frames  for 
women,  the  streets  became  wedges  of  men. 
Nothing  is  too  bright  for  the  wife  of  the 
Bombay  dock  coolie  or  cotton  operative 
on  a  feast-day.  Under  the  quaint  wooden 
sun-hoods  that  push  out  over  the  serried 
windows  of  the  lodging-houses,  along  the 
rickety  paintless  balconies  and  verandas, 
all  over  the  tottering  roofs  flowered  mauve 
or  violet,  vivid  grass  green,  emerald,  ver- 
milion or  cherry  colors;  only  the  shabbi- 
ness  of  the  dust  and  dirty  plaster  relieved 
the  gorgeousness  ;  in  the  gilding  sunlight 
the  very  arms  and  legs  shown  like  bronze 
or  amber,  or  the  bloom  on  ripe  damsons. 
In  the  street  turbans  were  mostly  scar- 
let or  flame-colored  or  brilliant  yellow;  till 
presently  mere  gaudiness  began  to  give 
way  to  the. picturesqueness  of  strange  cos- 
tumes that  meant  strange  ra<  es.  The  pony 
dealer  from  Kabul  in  his  blue  smock  jos- 
tled his  brother  Mussulman  and  brother 
horse-breeder  from  Arabia  in  the  long  black 
mantle  and  red-and-white  hood  bound 
about  with  tufts  of  camel  hair.  To  them 
it  was  only  a  show,  for  they  are  not  of  In- 
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dia;  to  the  long-robed  Persian  and  pig- 
tailed  Chinee — and  there  were  many  of 
them — it  was  just  a  little  more ;  for  though 
not  of  Bombay,  many  of  them  live  in  it. 
And  of  the  natives  of  India  alone  there 
were  nationalities  on  nationalities,  castes 
on  castes,  religions  on  religions.  The  sable- 
peaked  turban  of  Cutch  and  the  white  bowl- 
er-like turban  of  the  Multani  mark  na- 
tionalities a  great  deal  more  divided  than 
English  or  French  ;  the  Hindu,  with  a  red 
parallelogram  smeared  on  his  forehead,  will 
not  touch  the  Hindu  with  a  yellow  dot  ; 
the  white-clad  Mussulman  would  gladly 
cut  the  white-robed  Brahmin's  throat.  In- 
to this  four-mile  drive  to  Malabar  Point 
was  compressed  well  nigh  all  space  and 
time — the  buildings,  a  history  of  civiliza- 
tion ;  the  clothes,  a  prism  of  color  ;  the 
races,  a  compendium  of  a  continent. 

The  day  ended  with  a  reception  at  Gov- 
ernment House  once  more  summarizing 
Bombay,  but  our  new  Viceroy  is  still  not 
a  Viceroy.  In  his  formal  installation  he 
must  go  fourteen  hundred  miles  to  Cal- 
cutta. Till  the  Royal  W arrant,  entitling 
him  to  perform  his  functions,  has  been  pub- 
licly read,  his  predecessor  is  Viceroy.  The 
Warrant  read,  the  outcoming  Viceroy  de- 
parts. Only,  to  quote  the  careful  docu- 
ment's own  words,  "  From  the  death, 
resignation,  or  coming  away  of  Victor 
Alexander  Bruce,  Lord  of  Elgin  and  Kin- 
cardine, Governor-General  of  India, 
whichever  of  these  events  shall  first  hap- 
pen," does  "  Our  Right  Trusty  and  Well 
Beloved  Councillor  George  Nathaniel,  Bar- 
on Curzon  of  Kedleston,  in  the  County 
of  Derby,  in  the  Peerage  of  Ireland" 
enter  upon  the  period  of  his  rule. 

On  the  evening  of  the  31st,  therefore, 
the  party — Lord  and  Lady  Curzon  of 
Kedleston,  private  secretary,  military  sec- 
retary, and  four  aides-de-camp — left  for 
the  capital.  There  was  more  guard  of 
honor,  more  crowd,  more  national  anthem, 
and  the  morning  but  one  after  a  salute  of 
thirty-one  guns.  Salutes  in  India,  you 
must  know,  are  given  on  a  liberal  scale, 
and  are  a  matter  of  very  grave  public 
moment.  The  Empress,  if  present  in  per- 
son, would  receive  the  tribute  of  a  hun- 
dred and  one  guns.  Members  of  the 
Royal  Family  or  the  Viceroy  get  thirty- 
one  ;  the  Portuguese  Governor- General  of 
Goa  with  a  standing  army  of  three  hun- 
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dred  men  is  received  with  seventeen  guns. 
Native  princes  range  from  twenty-one  to 
nine,  and  nothing  causes  them  more  lively 
concern  than  the  relation  of  their  own 
salute  to  that  of  their  followers.  When 
personal  disposition  and  the  counsels  of 
British  residents  are  powerless  to  inspire 
good  government,  the  prospect  oi 
extra  couple  of  guns  is  a  never-failing  ar- 
gument on  the  side  of  virtue.  Only  lest 
the  tale  should  run  up  too  fast  and  one 
good  ruler  insure  a  rich  salute  for  genera- 
tions of  bad  ones,  the  Indian  Government 
has  hit  on  a  device  of  adding  guns  as  a 
personal  compliment  not  heritable.  Thus 
the  official  salute  of  the  Maharaja  of  Jai- 
pur is  seventeen;  but  H.  H.  Sawai,  Sir 
Madho  Singh  Bahadur,  the  present  chief, 
has  earned  an  additional  four  for  himself 
by  reason  of  exemplary  enlightenment. 
After  this  it  will  not  surprise  you  to  hear 
that  when  a  Viceroy  Designate  leaves 
Bombay  on  Saturday  evening  his  salute 
cannot  be  fired  that  day,  nor  yet  on  the 
succeeding  Sunday,  so  a  conscientious 
government  works  it  up  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, when  the  recipient  is  hundreds  of 
miles  away. 

A  Viceroy,  even  though  he  be  but  de- 
signate, travels  more  luxuriously  than  other 
folks.  Lord  Curzon  of  Kedleston's  train 
stopped,  not  only  for  the  night  and  for 
meals,  but  also  twice  a  day  for  dressing  ; 
consequently  it  was  not  until  half  past 
four  of  January  3d,  that  the  special 
steamed  into  the  Howrah  Station  at  Cal- 
cutta. Strictly  the  station  is  not  in  the 
capital  city  at  all:  it  is  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Hughli  River,  while  Calcutta  is 
on  the  left.  For  three  months  there  had 
been  no  rain;  but  at  daybreak  on  the 
third,  as  the  soldiers  and  native  sight-seers 
began  to  trip  into  the  city,  a  heavy  shower 
laid  the  dust  and  cooled  the  air.  At  the 
Viceroy  Designated  entrance  the  sun  was 
out  again,  shining  with  the  chastened  heat 
of  winter  out  of  a  sky  most  intensely  blue. 
like  that  of  Italy,  but  palely  luminous  from 
horizon  to  horizon.  The  trees  and  grass 
were  clean,  and  the  dead  white  and  yellow 
towers  and  domes  shone  their  brightest. 

The   city   of   Calcutta   is   less  impos 
than  that  of  Bombay.      The  public  build- 
ings  are    closer  and   less    displayed  ;   the 
native    crowd    is    les>    variegated.        The 
entire  town  consists  of   miles  and   square 
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miles  of  broken  hovels,  hacking  away  off 
the  Viceregal  route.  The  tumble-down 
hovels,  the  dark,  tiny  shops  floored  with  half 
naked  operatives,  the  bare  limbs  stretched 
out  on  wood  and  cord  bedsteads,  across 
narrow  noisome  alleys,  are  not  less  pictur- 
esque and  not  less  disgraceful  to  the  entire 
municipality  than  the  swarming  tenements 
of  Bombay,  but  these  the  procession  did 
not  pass:  no  procession  other  than  a 
hand-borne  funeral  would  have  space  to 
pass  them.  Net  the  first  view  of  Calcutta 
is  worthy  to  compare  with  that  perhaps 
of  any  other  city  in  the  world.  To  enter 
it  you  must  cross  the  Hughli  bridge,  lake 
most  things  in  Calcutta,  it  is  imposing 
rather  from  its  size,  its  importance  and  the 
multitude  that  uses  it,  than  from  any  in- 
trinsic beauty.'  The  approach  to  Calcutta 
shows  it  at  what  it  is — a  city  of  business. 
The  long  bridge,  resting  on  pontoons, 
stretches  across  a  vast  swift  running  river 
which  will  bear  the  strongest  ocean  steam- 
er.^. If  you  look  behind  you,  the  smoke 
of  factory-stacks  banks  itself  along  the 
west.  In  front  the  shore  is  fringed  with 
masts  and  spars  and  funnels;  between  the 
banks  light  launches  flit,  and  wonderful 
square-nosed  barges,  thatched,  fenced, 
floating  shanties,  glide  lazily  down  stream, 
or  pull  as  lazily  up  with  a  dozen  oars. 
Beyond  the  houses  of  Calcutta — a  few 
chimneys,  a  few  spires,  a  dome  or  two, 
but  for  the  rest  just  houses,  brick  and 
wood,  new  and  old,  clean  and  dirty, 
houses,  houses,  houses,  crawling  all  over 
with  black  humanity. 

for  this  day  at  least  the  houses  did 
literally  crawl  with  people.  Oriental  do- 
mestic architecture  offers  generous  facili- 
ties for  seeing  sights  and  displaying  the 
sight-seers.  Even  when  no  procession  is 
afool  you  will  pass,  look  up  and  see  brown 
limbs  curled  comfortably  on  sills  and 
ledges,  "f  social  gatherings  grouped  on 
root.  At  the  Viceroy's  arrival,  you  will 
hardly  see  the  house  or  houses  for  the 
people.  Artificial  decorations  were  plenty, 
at  every  turn  the  city  was  red,  white,  and 
blue  with  Union  Jack  and  Stars  and 
Snipes.  \t  the  approaches  to  the  Hughli 
bridge  triumphant  arches  cry,  "Welcome 
to  i  lalcutta."  The  foliage  wherein  ( Cal- 
cutta is  here  and  there  deficient  was  sup- 
plemented by  abundant  bowers  of  ever- 
green and  (lowers  ;    the  bridge  was  a  lane 


of  leaves,  an  umbrageous  avenue  of  creep- 
ers ;  scores  of  native  houses  were  meta- 
morphosed with  arbors  of  trailing  plants 
and  velvet)  blossoms,  but  the  chief  of  the 
decoration  remained  human.  Usually, 
the  Bengali  crowd  wears  white  and  little 
else  ;  to-day  everybody  flaunted  his  very 
brightest.  Sometimes  you  saw  complete 
rainbows — blue,  violet,  red.  orange,  yel- 
low,  green,  and  indigo  —  accidentally 
composed  together;  more  of  the  colors 
blended  at  haphazard  or  jangled  with  the 
discords  only  bearable  east  of  Suez.  Look 
where  you  would  the  kaleidoscope  shifted, 
broke,  set  again,  broke  again.  It  was  al- 
ways changing,  always  equally  dazzling, 
till  the  hot  eye  almost  ached  for  a  gray  or 
a  brown. 

In  a  four-horse  carriage,  with  royal 
scarlet  postilions  and  outriders,  with  the 
towering  scarlet  and  golden  Sikhs  of  the 
Viceroy's  body-guard  before  and  behind, 
with  the  Calcutta  light-horse  behind  that, 
and  the  carriages  of  the  suite  behind  that, 
the  Designate -Viceroy  and  Vicereine 
drove  through  swelling  cheers  to  their 
home.  The  public  buildings  of  Calcutta, 
as  has  been  said,  are  neither  few  nor  mean, 
but  they  hardly  do  themselves  justice, 
being  either  hidden  behind  trees  or  step- 
ping forward  onto  your  toes  so  that  you 
must  risk  your  neck  to  look  at  them. 
Government  House  is  in  the  fashion;  from 
the  high  rails  and  sentries  you  infer  that 
something  important  is  within,  but  unless 
you  chance  to  turn  your  head  in  the  right 
direction  from  the  Maidan  -  Calcutta's 
two-miles  stretch  of  park  you  might  live 
in  the  place  for  weeks  and  never  see  what 
it  was.  but  when  you  see  it.  it  is  plainly 
a  King's  Palace.  Designed,  as  everybody 
now  knows,  after  Kedleston  Hall,  the 
home  of  the  Curzons,  which  Adams  built. 
Government  House  stands  in  a  garden 
full  of  lawns  and  tall  trees.  From  the 
central  building,  which  is  crowned  by  a 
truncated  dome,  radiate  galleries  con- 
necting with  four  wings;  so  that  the  im- 
pression of  the  house  from  either  side  is 
(A  a  light  buff  semicircle  with  Ionic  col- 
umns and  a  porch  in  the  centre  and  sim- 
ilar columns  outlining  the  wings.  To  the 
porch  oi  the  main  entrance  you  go,  a 
couchant  sphinx  on  either  side,  up  a 
double  flight  of  steps,  imperially  wide; 
the  impression  of  solidity  combined  with 
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lightness  is  distantly  suggestive  of  the  Capi- 
tol. Left  and  right  of  this  staircase  shoot 
two  tufted  palms  with  ivy  clinging  round 
their  trunks — England  and  India  inter- 
twining. Left  and  right  and  in  front,  are 
antique  cannon  on  pale  blue  carriages ; 
that  in  the  middle  rests  between  the  wings 
of  a  dragon. 

It  is  a  royal  dwelling,  and  on  this  day 
it  was  royally  attended.  The  strip  of 
scarlet  carpet  up  the  steps  was  lined  by 
the  Viceregal  body-guard  troopers  almost 
as  tall  as  their  grounded  lances — and  be- 
hind them  stood  rajahs,  soldiers,  clergy, 
statesmen,  diplomatists.  The  forms  of 
black  and  gold  and  lace  made  no  more 
than  a  foil  for  the  peacock  native  princes. 
Among  them  were  several  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  India.  The  Maharajah  of 
Kashmir  was  there  with  his  two  brothers; 
above  the  scarlet  and  gold  of  a  British 
general  he  wore  the  turban  of  his  country. 
The  Maharajah  of  Patiala  —  the  patron 
of  sport  and  cricket,  who  married  his 
English  trainer's  daughter  and  entertains 
Ranjitsinhji  and  Hearne  and  Bucknill 
every  winter — blazed  in  dark  green  and 
gold  with  a  snow-white  turban  and  plume 
rising  from  a  diamond  star.  Purple  and 
gold  royally  draped  the  chief  of  Jaipur,  a 
Rajput  of  interminable  pedigree,  who, 
having  built  a  museum  and  a  school  of  art 
in  his  Capitol,  spends  the  remainder  of  a 
blameless  life  in  adding  wives  to  wives  and 
temples  to  temples.  He  is  so  rich  and 
illustrious  that  his  position  demands  that 
he  should  marry  at  least  one  daughter  of 
each  reigning  house  in  Rajputana,  and 
each  new  bride  means  a  new  temple.  To 
these  and  others  entered  the  new  King 
and  Queen,  West  to  East.  The  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of  Bengal  led  them  solemn- 
ly up  the  steps  ;  Lord  Elgin  received  them 
within. 

Now  nothing  was  left  to  the  making  of 
a  Viceroy  but  the  formal  reading  of  the 
warrant  and  the  farewell  of  his  predecessor. 


This  came  three  day-  later,  on  the  6th. 
Once  more  the  guards  of  honor,  the  bands 
and  colors,  the  uniforms  and  the  rajahs  ; 
by  now  they  were  beginning  to  cloy  a  little. 
The  warrant  was  read  in  the  Council 
Chamber  at  Government  House,  a 
room  furnished  with  two  (hairs  un 
anted;  Lord  Curzon  of  Kedleston, stand- 
ing with  the  members  of  his  (  ouncil  for 
background,  Lady  Curzon  a  little  to  the 
right,  already  the  cynosure  of  Calcutta. 
The  Home  Secretary  read  out  the  words. 
half  dignity,  half  jargon,  resonantly. 
"  Now,  know  that  we,  reposing  especial 
trust  and  confidence  in  the  Fidelity,  Pru- 
dence, Justice,  and  Circumspection  of 
you  the  said  George  Nathaniel.  Baron 
Curzon  ...  do  hereby  give  and 
grant  unto  you  .,  .  .  the  superin- 
tendence, direction,  and  control  of  the 
whole  Civil  and  Military  Government  of 
all  our  said  Territories  and  Provinces  in 
India." 

Lord  Curzon  bowed.  It  had  taken  five 
minutes.  And  now  remained  only  ''the 
coming  away  of  Victor  Alexander  Bruce, 
Lord  of  Elgin  and  Kincardine.  Governor- 
General  of  India."  Less  than  ha.lt"  an 
hour  from  the  beginning  of  the  warrant 
ceremony  Lord  Elgin  and  his  family  and 
suite  were  driving  to  the  steamer  that  was 
to  carry  them  away.  Lord  Curzon  drove 
at  Lord  Elgin's  side  to  Prinsep's  Ghat, 
a  yellow  Ionic  portico  on  the  Hughli's 
bank.  The  grass-grown  ramparts  of  Fort 
William  showed  crowds  of  cheering  spec- 
tators, and  all  the  ships  flew  farewell 
signals.  Under  an  arch  surmounted  by 
a  crown  washed  in  silver,  red  and  gold, 
the  outgoing  Viceroy  stepped  aboard  his 
steamer.  She  cast  off  her  moorings 
"Auld  Lang  Syne" — one  cheer  more — 
she  moved,  and  as  she  moved  the  vice- 
royalty  fell  from  Lord  Elgin's  shoulders 
and  draped  itself  on  Lord  Curzon's.  He 
drove  back  through  the  cheers  ami  sa- 
laams alone. 


STANDING    AND    WAITING 


By   Cyrus  Townsend   Brady 

They    also    serve    who    only    stand    and    wait 


T  was  the  night  we  heard 
at  Chickamauga  the  news 
from  Santiago  :  as  calm 
and  sweet  a  night  as  one 
ever  saw.  Tattoo  had  just 
sounded,  and  down  on  the 
company  streets  we  could  hear  the  first 
sergeants  sharply  calling  their  rolls,  the 
replies  of  the  men  in  voices  of  differing 
pitch  and  many  keys  making  a  sort  of 
vocal  patchwork  in  the  still  night.  Sev- 
eral of  the  officers  were  gathered  under 
the  broad  fly  of  a  hospital-tent  used  for 
the  colonel's  head-quarters,  when  an  offi- 
cer from  division  head-quarters,  a  surgeon 
I  think,  came  stumbling  into  the  lighted 
circle  from  the  darkness  outside. 

k'  General  Poland's  compliments  to  Col- 
onel Good,  and  he  directs  me  to  inform 
you  that  there  has  been  a  desperate  battle 
at  Santiago,  with  many  casualties,  but  we 
have  captured  forts  at  San  Juan  and  El 
Caney,  and  now  command  the  town." 

We  sprang  to  our  feet  and  cheered  wild- 
ly as  the  officer  continued  : 

"The  general  says  you  may  pass  the 
word  among  the  men,  and  let  them  turn 
out.  Yes,  the  band  too,"  he  added,  in 
response  to  a  query. 

"  ( Orderlies,"  said  the  Colonel, promptly, 
and  the  two  men  needed  no  other  direc- 
tion, but  in  an  instant  were  running  toward 
the  company  streets  with  the  precious  tid- 
ings. And  then  a  cheer  arose,  which  grew 
in  volume  as  the  news  spread  along  the 
line,  until  the  whole  cam])  was  one  con- 
tinuous roar.  The  men  hesitated  in  front 
of  their  lines,  and  then  broke  away  from 
the  streets,  and  ran  to  the  open  space-  be- 
fore the  ( Lionel's  tent,  tin'  band  came  hur- 
rying out,  playing,  frantically.  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner"  and  "  America,"  and 
everybody  sang.  Then,  just  as  they  were, 
halt  dressed,  in  every  sort  of  a  combination 
from  a  jock  strap  to  a  poncho,  headed  by 
the  band,  they  took  up  the  line  of    march 

to   the   division    head -quarters.      By   this 
time  the  whole  division  was  in  an  uproar. 


It  was  almost  as  exciting  as  a  battle,  and 
pathetic  in  its  way.  The  men  had  been 
so  eager  to  get  to  the  front,  they  were  so 
anxious  for  action,  they  entered  so  thor- 
oughly into  the  joy  of  the  victory,  cluster- 
ing about  General  Poland  and  General 
Rosser,  with  shouts  of. 

"Where  do  we  come  in?" 

"  Give  us  a  chance." 

"We'll  show  'em." 

"We'll  follow  you." 

"  Oh,  for  our  turn,"  etc. 

Finally,  in  their  enthusiasm,  they  began 
picking  up  the  different  officers,  crying 
one  to  another  : 

"What's  the  matter  with ?" 

"He's  too  good  for  this  earth." 

'•  Shoulder  him  then,"  and  up  he  would 
go,  the  men  holding  him.  actually  leaping 
and  dancing  in  time  to  the  music,  blowing 
itself  hoarse  between  "  Dixie  "and  ••  March- 
ing through  Georgia."  I  don't  know 
which  had  the  worst  of  it,  the  tossers  or 
the  tossed  !  It  was  long  after  the  usual 
hour  for  taps  when  they  finally  marched 
back  to  our  camp  and  settled  down  for  the 
night.  And  that  was  life,  the  strong  full 
life  that  beat  and  throbbed  in  the  army 
ami  through  the  camp,  before  they  were 
caught  in  the  withering,  blasting  grasp  of 
the  fever. 

The  beginnings  of  the  fever  were  pres- 
ent even  then,  however,  and  that  night 
about  two  o'clock  a  message  called  me  to 
the  hospital.  ( )ne  of  the  boys  was  dying. 
the  first  one  who  died  in  our  division,  per- 
haps the  first  in  the  army  corps,  or  at  the 
camp,  the  first  of  a  long  line.  He  had 
had  a  long,  slow  tight  with  the  fever,  and 
the  strength  was  gone  out  of  him.  He 
was  lying  on  a  canvas  cot  in  one  of  the 
division  hospital  tents,  covered  with  an 
army  blanket.  Nearly  as  close  as  they 
could  be  placed  together  were  many  other 
cots,  each  with  its  wretched  occupant.  A 
flaring,  ill-smelling  oil  lantern  threw  a 
wavering,  uncertain  light  over  the  scene. 
There  was   no   vine   there   but   the  doctor, 
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the  hospital  attendant,  the  dying  man's 
brother,  the  other  sick  men,  and  myself. 
There  was  indeed  a  lack  of  woman's 
nursing  and  a  dearth  of  woman's  tears. 
We  stood  and  watched  him  in  silence.  A 
head  lifted  a  moment  from  a  cot  here  and 
there,  only  to  fall  helplessly  back  after  a 
wild  glance  toward  the  dying  comrade,  be- 
spoke the  deep,  almost  fearful  personal  in- 
terest of  the  other  men.  The  sick  man 
was  unconscious,  though,  at  long  intervals, 
he  would  rouse  himself  and  mutter  a  few 
words.  As  I  bent  to  listen  I  heard  him 
say,  "  I  belong  to  the  First  Pennsylvania 
— I  belong  to  the  First  Pennsylvania."  He 
said  it  over  and  over  again  before  he  died. 
I  saw  many  of  them  die ;  and,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  without  exception,  their 
thoughts  in  the  delirium  preceding  death 
invariably  turned,  not  toward  home,  or 
mother,  or  wife,  or  friends,  but  to  the  regi- 
ment, the  First  Pennsylvania.  "  Don't  take 
me  away  from  the  regiment,"  "  I  want  to 
go  forward  with  the  regiment,"  "  I  be- 
long to  the  First  Pennsylvania,"  invaria- 
bly formed  the  burden  of  their  thoughts. 
This  particular  boy  didn't  make  any 
fuss  about  dying — for  the  matter  of  that 
very  few  of  them  did.  He  just  drifted 
away.  There  would  be  a  short  catching 
breath,  and  a  long  pause,  another  breath 
and  a  longer  pause,  and  so  on  painfully 
and  interminably  ;  the  gray  dawn  -came 
stealing  through  the  open  tent,  the  cool 
soft  breeze  of  morning,  of  breaking  day, 
lifted  gently  the  folds  of  canvas,  and  swept 
across  the  fevered  brow,  the  long  struggle 
was  almost  over,  our  vigil  nearing  its  end, 
there  was  the  same  breath,  but  shorter,  the 
same  pause,  but  longer,  and  then  we  waited 
— and  waited  while  the  pause  lengthened 


and  remained  unbroken — that  was  all. 
Not  amid  the  roar  of  battle,  not  in  the  wild 
excitement  of  the  charge,  but  there  in  the 
camp,  within  the  sickening  walls  of  the 
field  hospital,  in  the  gray  of  the  morning, 
a  young  soldier  had  laid  down  his  life  for 
love  of  his  country.  Dead  in  the  line  of 
duty — dead  on  the  field  of  honor —  what 
more?  He  took  his  rightful  place  among 
his  brethren  who  fell  on  the  grassy  slopes 
of  San  Juan,  nay  among  his  elder  brothers, 
the  thousands  who,  years  before,  upon  that 
self-same  field,  had  given  a  new  and  deep- 
er significance  to  the  old  Indian  named 
"  River  of  Death,"  the  bloody  Chicka- 
mauga.  All  that  he  had — his  life — he  had 
yielded  up.  What  better  or  nobler  could 
one  give? 

Coincident  with  the  last  breath  of  the 
first  soldier,  like  "  the  horns  of  Elfland 
faintly  blowing,"  from  the  hills  above  us 
where  the  head-quarters  lay,  came  the 
first  clear  note  of  reveille.  You  know 
the  rude  rhyme  of  the  soldiers.  With 
what  pathetic  significance  the  words  ran 
through  our  minds  then : 

I  can't  get  'em  up,  I  can't  get  'em  up, 
I  can't  get  'em  up  in  the  morning. 

I  can't  get  'em  up,  I  can't  get  'em  up, 
I  can't  get  'em  up  at  all. 

Often  and  often  had  that  silent  soldier 
responded  to  that  call,  and  even  to-day  it 
had  a  message  for  him.  "  Awake,  oh 
soldier,"  it  seemed  to  say,  as  the  bugle 
corps  of  one  regiment  after  another  caught 
the  refrain  and  sent  the  chorus  ringing 
through  the  morning — "  Awake  thou  that 
sleepest,  and  arise  from  the  dead,  and 
Christ  shall  give  thee  light." 

And  this,  too,  was  life — but  life  eternal! 
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From   the   Letters  of  Sidney   Lanier 

The  following  letters,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  one,  were  written  by  Mr. 
Lanier  to  his  wile  between  April,  [869,  and  May,  1876,  in  his  absences  from  home 
while  at  Baltimore,  New  York,  and  San  Antonio.  The  selections  have  been  made 
with  the  view  of  including  practically  all  the  correspondence  which  treats  of  musi- 
cal subjects,  and  in  pursuance  of  this  idea  a  number  of  fragmentary  extracts  are 
presented.  .The  opening  letters  represent  Mr.  Lanier's  first  impressions  of  really 
great  orchestral  music  :  there  being  no  facilities  at  that  time  for  hearing  the  best 
music  in  his  native  town.  They  show  also  something  of  the  eager  suspense  which 
he  was  feeling  at  the  time.  His  strongest  impulse  was  always  toward  music,  and 
his  friends  had  assured  him  of  his  ability  ;  but  his  formal  instruction  had  been 
limited  to  a  few  piano  lessons  in  early  childhood,  and  he  was  now  for  the  first  time 
meeting  with  musicians  of  recognized  standing,  and,  as  it  were,  authoritatively  placing 
himself.  Until  he  received  the  opinion  of  those  whom  he  knew  to  be  competent  to 
speak  finally,  he  did  not  even  feel  sure  that  he  had  a  right  to  follow  the  promptings 
of  his  music  longings.  H.  W.  L. 


Montgomery,  Ala.,  October,  [866. 
She  is  right  to  cultivate  music,  to 
cling  to  it  :  it  is  the  only  reality  left  in  the 
world  for  her,  and  many  another  like  her. 
It  will  revolutionize  the  world,  and  that  not 
long  hence.  Let  her  study  it  intensely, 
give  herself  to  it,  enter  the  very  innermost 
temple  and  sanctuary  of  it.  .  .  .  The 
altar-steps  are  wide  enough  for  all  the 
world,  and  music  inquires  not  if  the  wor- 
shipper be  vestal  or  stained,  nor  looks 
to  see  what  dust  of  other  shrines  is  upon 
the  knees  that  bend  before  her.  She  is 
utterly  unconscious  of  aught  butlove,  which 
pardons  all  things  and  receives  all  natures 
into  the  warmth  of  its  bosom. 

As  for  my  organ-  playing, *  you  would 
be  wofully  disappointed  to  hear  me.  It  is 
all  s<>  new,  the  fingering  and  pedal-playing 
and  bass-notes  and  stops,  etc.,  etc.,  and  I 
have  so  little  time  t«>  practise,  that  I  have 
as  yet  not  acquired  anything  like  such 
mastery  over  it  as  would  enable  me  to 
render  music  in  til  style  for  you  to  hear. 
I  know,  however,  that  you  would  like 
some  ol  the  little  melodies  which  I  impro- 
vise sometimes  before  service,  because 
you  would  understand. 

The  poem  sent  me  is  nothing  less  than 

delicious \    mellow    radiance 

plays  and  wavers  through  it,  like  the  red 
spot  in  an  opal. 

*  In  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Or.  Petrie,  in  Montgom- 
ery, Mr-  Lanier  had  .;. mist's  place,  in 
a  sudden  en  ted  to  1  tain  it, 
which  he  c  msented  I                    some  .lemur. 


The  man  who  wrote  that  poem  (a  friend 
says  it  was  James  Russell  Lowell,  but  / 
could  have  sworn  some  woman  wrote  it  !) 
was  of  the  enviable  sort  who  enjoy  music. 
Some  of  us  would  not  "  enjoy  "  such  an 
organ-piece  as  is  there  described.  Our 
souls  would  be  like  sails  at  sea  :  and  the 
irresistible  storm  of  music  would  shred 
them  as  a  wind  shreds  canvas,  whereof 
the  fragments  writhe  and  lash  about  in 
the  blast  which  furiously  sports  with  their 
agony. 

Therefore  I,  except  in  some  supremely 
happy  moment,  could  never  write  a  piece 
like  this,  wherein  one  finds  nothing  of  that 
sorrow-tone,  which  forever  winds  like  a 
black  thread  through  the  glittering  brocade 
of  music. 

New  York,  April  28,  [869. 
['ve  just  come  from  the  "  Tem- 
pest," at  the  ('.rand  Opera  House,  corner 
Twenty-Third  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue, 
newly  built  ;  and  my  heart  has  been  so 
full  .  .  .  that  although  they're 
about  to  shut  off  lights,  I  must  scratch  you 
a  line,  to  carry  my  last  thought  to  you  be- 
fore I  sleep.  In  one  interlude  between  the 
scenes  we  had  a  violin  solo.  Adagio,  with 
soft  accompaniment  by  orchestra.  As  the 
fair,  tender  notes  came,  they  opened, 
.  like  flower-buds  expanding  into 
flowers  under  the  sweet  rain  of  the  ac- 
companiment :  kind  Heaven  !  My  head 
fell  on   the    seat  in   front,    I   was   utterly 
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weighed  down  with  great  loves  and  great 
ideas  and  divine  in-flowings  and  devout 
out-rlowings,  and  as  each  note  grew  and 
budded  and  opened,  and  became  a  bud 
again  and  died  into  a  fresh  birth  in  the 
next  bud-note,  /  also  lived  these  flower- 
tone  lives,  and  grew  and  expanded  and 
folded  back  and  died  and  was  born  again, 
and  partook  of  the  unfathomable  mys- 
teries of  flowers  and  tones. 

Macon,  Ga.,  March  3,  1870. 

If  the  years  were  an  orchestra,  to-day 
would  be  the  calm-passionate,  even,  in- 
tense, quiet,  full,  ineffable  flute  therein. 
In  this  sunshine  one  is  penetrated  with 
flute- tones. 

The  passion  of  the  struggling  births  of 
a  thousand  spring-germs  mingles  itself 
with  the  peaceful  smile  of  the  heavens  and 
with  the  tender  agitations  of  the  air.  It 
is  a  mellow  sound,  with  a  shimmer  oiligJit 
trembling  through  it. 

To-day  is  a  prophecy  of  the  new  earth  : 
as  music  is  a  prophecy  of  an- 

other life.  To-day  floats  down  time,  as 
one  petal  of  a  lily  on  the  bosom  of  a  swift 
stream.  Silently  it  tells,  at  once,  of  the  gap 
it  has  left  in  the  full  lily,  and  of  the  ocean 
whither  it  drifts  to  be  engulfed,  to  die,  and 
to  live  again  in  other  forms. 

To-day  comes  as  a  friend  with  some  se- 
rene, great  joy  in  his  eyes.  He  whispers 
his  sacred  exultation  :  and  will  not  speak 
it  aloud,  for  its  holiness. 

New  York,  August  15,  1870. 

Ah,  how  they  have  belied  Wagner  !  I 
heard  Theodore  Thomas's  orchestra  play 
his  overture  to  "  Tannhauser."  The 
".Music  of  the  Future  "  is  surely  thy  music 
and  my  music.  Each  harmony  was  a  chorus 
of  pure  aspirations.  The  sequences  flowed 
along,  one  after  another,  as  if  all  the  great 
and  noble  deeds  of  time  had  formed  a  pro- 
cession and  marched  in  review  before  one's 
ears,  instead  of  one's  eyes.  These  "  great 
and  noble  deeds  "  were  not  deeds  of  war 
and  statesmanship,  but  majestic  victories 
of  inner  struggles  of  a  man.  This  unbrok- 
en march  of  beautiful-bodied  triumphs  ir- 
resistibly invites  the  soul  of  a  man  to  create 
other  processions  like  it.  I  would  I  might 
lead  a  so  magnificent  file  of  glories  into 
heaven ! 


NEW  York,  August  15,  1870. 

Flutes  and  horns  and  violins — celestial 
sighs  and  breaths  slow-drawn,  penetrated 
with  that  heavenly  woe  which  the  deep 
heart  knoweth  when  it  findeth  not  room 
in  the  world  for  its  too-great  love,  and  is 
worn  with  fastings  for  the  Beloved  :  fine 
Purity,  fiercely  attacked  by  palpitating  1  as- 
cinations,  and  bracing  herself,  and  strug- 
gling and  fighting  therewith,  till  what  is 
maidenly  in  a  man  is  become  all  grimy 
and  sweat-beaded,  like  a  warrior  :  dear 
Love,  shot  by  some  small  arrow  and  in  pain 
with  the  wound  thereof  :  divine  lamenta- 
tions, far-off  blowings  of  great  winds,  flut- 
terings  of  tree  and  flower  leaves,  and  air 
troubled  with  wing-beats  of  birds  or  spir- 
its, floatings  hither  and  thither  of  strange 
incenses  and  odors  and  essences,  warm 
floods  of  sunlight,  cool  gleams  of  moon- 
light, faint  enchantments  of  twilight,  deli- 
rious dances,  noble  marches,  processional 
chants,  hymns  of  joy  and  of  grief.  Ah, 
midst  of  all  these  lived  I  last  night,  in  the 
first  chair  next  to  Theodore  Thomas's  or- 
chestra. 

New  York,  September  24,  1870. 

I  went  at  one  o'clock  to-day  to 
hear  Nilsson.  She  sang  in  concert  at 
Steinway  Hall ;  'tother  artists  were  Vieux- 
temps,  the  violinist;  YVehli,  pianist;  Brig- 
noli,  tenor,  and  Verger,  baritone. 

Mile.  Nilsson  singeth  as  thou  and  I 
love.  She  openeth  her  sweet  mouth,  and 
turneth  her  head  o'  one  side  like  a  mock- 
ing-bird in  the  moonlight,  and  straight- 
way cometh  forth  the  purest  silver  tones 
that  ever  mortal  voice  made.  Her  pian- 
issimo was  like  a  dawn,  which  crescendo'd 
presently  into  a  glorious  noon  of  tone, 
which  then  did  die  away  into  a  quiet  gray 
twilight  of  clear,  melodious  whisper.  She 
sang  nothing  mean,  or  light,  or  merely 
taking.  Handel's  "  Angels  Ever  Bright 
and  Fair,"  solo  ;  a  duet  with  Brignoli,  by 
Blangini,  and  a  noble  solo,  a  scena  from 
Ambroise  Thomas's  "Hamlet"  (the  in- 
sane song  of  Ophelia),  with  "  Home. 
Sweet  Home  "  for  encore — these  were  all. 

Yieuxtemps  was  unequal.  He  fired  off 
innumerable  crackers,  and  fired  them  very 
skilfully — but  made  no  music  save  in  the 
mere  tone,  in  which  he  was  very  fine. 

YVehli  is  entirely  splendid,  and  played  a 
very  beautiful  set  of  concert  pieces      Brig- 
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noli   was  too    fat,  and  Verger— too  lean: 
which  also  expressed]  their  music 

And  to-night  I  come  out  of  what  might 
have  been  heaven. 

'Twas  opening  night  of  Theo. 
Thomas's  orchestra,  at  Centra]  Park  Gar- 
den, and  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
to  go  and  bathe  in  the  sweet  amber  seas 
of  the  music  of  this  fine  orchestra,  and  so 
[  went,  and  tugged  me  through  a  vast 
crowd,  and,  after  standing  some  while, 
found  a  seat,  and  the  baton  tapped  and 
waved,  ami  I  plunged  into  the  sea,  and  lay 
and  floated.  Ah  !  the  dear  flutes  and 
oboes  and  horns  drifted  me  hither  and 
thither,  and  the  great  violins  and  small 
violins  swayed  me  upon  waves,  and  over- 
flowed me  with  strong  lavations,  and 
sprinkled  glistening  foam  in  my  face,  and 
in  among  the  clarinetti,  as  among  waving 
water-lilies,  with  flexile  stems,  I  pushed 
my  easy  way,  and  so,  even  lying  in  the 
music- waters,  1  floated  and  flowed,  my 
soul  utterly  bent  and  prostrate. 

NEW  YORK,  September  2S,    i  S 7  i . 

I  am  just  come  from  St.  Paul's  Church, 
where  I  went  at  n,  this  morning,  by 
invitation  of  Mr.  John  Cornell,  to  hear 
some  music  composed  by  him  for  the  or- 
gan and  trombone  :  not  the  old  slide-in- 
and-out  trombone,  but  a  sort  of  baritone 
cornet-a-piston,  of  rare,  mellow,  yet  ma- 
jestic tone.  This  was  played  by  one  of 
Theo.  Thomas's  orchestra.  The  pieces 
were  a  funeral  march,  a  religious  air.  and  a 
concerl  piece.  Hadst  thou  been  with  me 
to  hear  these  horn-tones,  so  pure,  so  noble, 
so  full  of  confident  repose,  striking  forth 
the  melody  in  midst  of  the  thousandfold 
modulations  (in  which  Cornell  always  runs 
riot),  like  a  calm  manhood  asserting  it- 
self  through  a  multitude  of  distractions 
and  discouragements  and  miseries  of  life. 
Hadsl  thou  been  there,  then  how  fair  and 
how  happy  had  been  my  day. 

For  I  mostly  have  great  pain  when 
music,  or  any  beauty,  comes  pastmyway, 
and  thou  art  not  by.  Perhaps  this  is  be- 
cause music  takes  us  out  of  prison,  and  I 
do  not  like  to  leave  prison  unless  thou  go- 
est  also. 

lor  in  thesmileof  love  my  life  cometh 
to  lib',  even  as  a  flower  under  water 
gleameth  only  when  the  sun-ray  striketh 
dow  n  thereon. 


San  Antonio,  Tex.,  January  30,  1873. 
Last  night  at  eight  o'clock  came  Mr. 
Scheidemantel,  a  genuine  lover  of  music 
and  a  fine  pianist,  to  take  me  to  the  Maen- 
nerchor,  which  meets  every  Wednesday 
night  for  practice.  Quickly  we  came  to  a 
hall,  one  end  of  which  was  occupied  by 
a  minute  stage,  with  appurtenances,  and  a 
piano  ;  and  in  the  middle  thereof  a  long 
table,  at  which  each  singer  sat  down  as  he 
came  in.  Presently,  seventeen  Germans 
were  seated  at  the  singing-table,  long- 
necked  bottles  of  Rhine-wine  were  opened 
and  tasted,  great  pipes  and  cigars  were  all 
a-fire,  the  leader,  Herr  Thielepape — an  old 
man  with  long,  white  beard  and  mous- 
tache, formerly  mayor  of  the  city — rapped 
his  tuning-fork  vigorously,  gavethe  chords 
by  rapid  arpeggios  of  his  voice  (a  wonder- 
ful, wild,  high  tenor,  such  as  thou  wouldst 
dream  that  the  old  Welsh  harpers  had, 
wherewith  to  sing  songs  that  would  cut 
against  the  fierce  sea-blasts),  and  off  they 
all  swung  into  such  a  noble,  noble  old 
German,  full-voiced  lied,  that  imperious 
tears  rushed  into  my  eyes,  and  I  could 
scarce  restrain  myself  from  running  and 
kissing  each  one  in  turn  and  from  howl- 
ing dolefully  the  while.  And  so 
I  all  the  time  worshipping  .  .  .  with 
these  great  chords  ....  we  drove 
through  the  evening  until  twelve  o'clock, 
absorbing  enormous  quantities  of  Rhine- 
wine  and  beer,  whereof  I  imbibed  my  full 
share.  After  the  second  song  I  was  called 
on  to  play,  and  lifted  my  poor  old  flute  in 
air  with  tumultuous,  beating  heart  :  for  I 
had  no  confidence  in  that  or  in  myself, 
But,  du  Himanel  !  Thou  shouldst  have 
heard  mine  old  love  warble  herself  forth. 
To  my  utter  astonishment.  I  was  perfect 
master  of  the  instrument.  Is  not  this  most 
strange?  Thou  knowest  I  had  never 
learned  it  :  and  thou  rememberest  what  a 
poor  muddle  1  made  at  Marietta  in  play- 
ing difficult  passages ;  and  1  certainly  have 
not  practised  ;  and  vet  there  I  command- 
ed and  the  blessed  notes  obeyed  me,  and 
when  I  had  finished,  amid  a  storm  of 
applause,  Herr  Thielepape  arose  and 
ran  to  me  and  grasped  my  hand,  and 
declared  that  he  hat  never  heert  de  flude 
accompany  itself  pefore  !  I  played  once 
more  during  the  evening,  anil  ended  with 
even  more  rapturous  bravos  than  be- 
fore.    Mr.     Scheidemantel     grasping     my 
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hand  this  time,  and  thanking  me  very 
earnestly. 

My  heart,  which  was  hurt  greatly  when 
I  went  into  the  music-room,  came  forth 
from  the  holy  bath  of  concords  greatly 
refreshed,  strengthened,  and  quieted,  and 
so  remaineth  to-day.  I  also  feel  better 
than  in  a  long  time  before.  Moreover,  I 
am  still  master  of  the  flute,  and  she  hath 
given  forth  to  me  to-day  such  tones  as  [ 
have  never  heard  from  a  flute  before. 

For  these  things  I  humbly  thank  God. 

San  Antonio,  Texas,  February  14,  1873. 

Last  night  I  went  to  the  party  of 
Colonel  W .  I  found  a  very  elegant- 
looking  company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 

— among  the  most  so,  General  A and 

his  daughters — already  assembled. 

First  came  some  very  good  concerted 
pieces  for  violin  and  piano,  then  a  piano 
solo,  then  a  song.  Then  they  called  for 
the  flute.  I  had  not  played  three  seconds 
before  a  profound  silence  reigned  among 
the  people,  seeing  which,  and  dreaming 
wildly,  and  feeling  somehow  in  an  eerie 
and  elfish  and  half  uncanny  mood,  I  flew 
off  into  all  manner  of  trills,  and  laments, 
and  cadenza-monstrosities  for  a  long  time, 
but  finally  floated  down  into  La  Melancolie 
(which,  on  the  violin,  ran  everybody  crazy 
some  weeks  ago,  here,  at  a  concert),  which 
melted  itself  forth  with  such  eloquent  la- 
menting that  it  almost  brought  my  tears 
— and,  to  make  a  long  story  short, when  I  al- 
lowed the  last  note  to  die,  a  simultaneous  cry 
of  pleasure  broke  forth  from  men  and  wom- 
en that  almost  amounted  to  a  shout,  and  I 
stood  and  received  the  congratulations 
that  thereupon  came  in,  so  wrought  up  by 
my  own  playing  with  [hidden]  thoughts, 
that  I  could  but  smile  mechanically,  and 
make  stereotyped  returns  to  the  pleasant 
sayings,  what  time  my  heart  worked  fal- 
teringly,  like  a  mouth  that  is  about  to  cry. 

I  would  there  were  some  other  chron- 
icler to  tell  thee  of  this  success — for  I  can- 
not but  seem  to  blow  mine  own  horn 
therein  ! — but  I  know  it  will  give  thee 
pleasure,  and  therefore,  failing  others,  I 
tell  it  thee. 


Hamerik,  director  of  the  Peabody  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  at  his  house  to  meet 
me.  .  .  .  Hamerik  is  one  of  the  first 
composers  in  the  world  .  .  .  (Theo- 
dore Thomas  has  recently  brought  out  his 
"  Nordische  Suite"  with  fine  effect)  and 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  maestros 
also.  So  soon  as  he  came,  Wysham  made 
me  play  "  Blackbirds."*  When  I  finished, 
Mr.  Hamerik  expressed  himself  in  such  ap- 
proval as  would  have  delighted  thee  be- 
yond measure.  He  declared  the  composi- 
tion to  be  that  of  an  artist,  and  the  playing 
to  be  almost  perfect — with  a  grave  and 
manifestly  hearty  manner  which  could  not 
be  mistaken — and  concluded  his  applause 
by  telling  me  that  he  was  endeavoring  to 
persuade  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Mu- 
sic Fund  to  authorize  him  to  organize  a 
full  orchestra,  in  which  he  begged  1  would 
accept  the  position  of  first  flute.  Kind 
Heaven,  how  my  heart  throbbed  with  de- 
light— for  my  first  thought  was  of  thine 
enjoyment,  when  I  should  at  last  be  able 
to  tell  thee  that  I  had  received  finally, 
and  without  any  more  peradventure,  the 
hearty  recognition  and  approval,  both  for 
my  composition  and  for  my  playing,  of 
one  who  is  regarded  as  a  composer  just 
below  the  classic  Beethoven  and  Mozart, 
whose  compositions  are  played  along  with 
those  of  the  great  masters,  and  who  has 
been  accustomed  to  hear,  and  to  conduct, 
the  finest  music  in  the  world.  After  thus 
praising  my  work,  Mr.  Hamerik  went  into 
the  library,  and  wrote  me  a  beautiful  let- 
ter to  Theodore  Thomas,  not  a  letter  of 
extravagance,  but  a  few  grave,  sweet, 
courteous  words  ;  then,  coming  down- 
stairs, he  made  me  play  again  the  three 
main  movements  of  "  Blackbirds,'' and  tes- 
tified anew,  both  while  1  was  playing  and 
when  I  had  finished,  his  pleasure  in  the 
same. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  possibility  .  .  .  that 
I  may  be  first  flute  in  the  Peabody  Or- 
chestra, on  a  salary  of  $120  a  month, 
which,  with  five  flute  scholars,  would  grow 
to  $200   a  month,   and   so  we 

might  dwell  in  the  beautiful  city,  among 
the  great  libraries,  and  midst  of  the  music, 
the  religion,  and  the  art  that  we  Love — and 


New  York,  September  24,   1873.  *  '"  a.lo,tor  fTfS,?n  Ant?J»o,   of  February  28,   1 

1                       ^           /J  Mr.    Lamer  says :        I    have  writ   the   most    beautiful   piece, 

.       On  Monday  Till    Baltimorel    1UV  'F^-1"]™  and  Blackbirds,'  wherein  I  have l  mirrored  Mr, 

-,    r  •        i   -iTT      i             ill                        ti  r  Field-lark  s  pretty  eloquence  so  that  1  doubt  he  would  k 

gOOQ    mend   Wysham    had    the    great    Mr.  the  difference  betwixt  the  flute  and  his  own  voice." 
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I  could  write  my  books,  and  be  the  man 
I  wish  to  be. 

I  do  thank  God  even  for  this  dream. 

New  York,  ( ><  tober  <>,  1873. 
Arriving  in  town  this  morning, 
I  rushed  over  here,  to  Brooklyn,  and  went 

to  Mr.  M 's,  who  took  me,  by  previous 

arrangement,  to  play  for  Mr.  S  ,  the 
musical  critic  of  a  leading  New  York  paper. 
We   arrived   at    Mr.   S  's  in    a   herce 

storm  of  wind  and  rain,  got  in,  and  met 
Mr.  S—  — ,  a  dapper  little  young  man, 
supposed  to  possess  supernatural  knowl- 
edge in  the  matter  of  Italian  opera,  and 
rejoicing  in  all  manner  of  souvenirs  from 
the  great  artists,  which  he  exhibited  to  us. 
I  played  him  Blackbirds  and  the 
Swamp  Robin,  whereat  he  was  greatly 
stricken,  expressing  himself  in  fair  terms, 
and  allowing  himself  to  be  drawn  into  as 
much  enthusiasm  as  was  consistent  with  his 
Exalted  Position.  1  am  to  go  again,  when 
he  will  have  an  entire  afternoon  ;  and 
meantime  have  left  some  music  for  his  sis- 
ter to  practise  on  the  piano,  before  I 
commenced  to  play  we  had  a  triangular 
talk,  in  which  my  critic  did  me  the  honor 
to  expound  some  very  orthodox  theories 
in  regard  to  the  flute,  which  I  straightway 
proceeded  to  upset,  with  all  the  pleasure 
in  the  world,  by  practical  arguments.  He 
was   exceedingly    kind    and    polite,  and  I 

have  to  thank  Mr.  M very  much  for 

the  meeting,  which  was  arranged  by  Mr. 
M—        entirely  without  my  knowledge. 

Brooklyn,  ( >ctober  10,  1873. 

Three  days  ago  I  went  to  Badger's*  on 
business,  and  found  there  a  magnificent, 
great  silver  bass-flute,  running  down  to  F 
below  the  Staff,  and  on  putting  it  to  my 
lips,  drew  forth  the  most  ravishing  notes 
I  ever  heard  from  any  instrument  ; 
broad,  noble  tones,  like  my  fine  boy's  eyes 
— whereupon  I  dilated  upon  a  wind  of  in- 
spiration, and  did  breathe  out  strains  thereon 
in  such  fashion  that  the  workmen  gazed, 
and  grew  sympathetic,  so  that  now  when  1 
go  there  they  immediately  bring  me  the 
bass  flute. 

*   \  lettei     1   this  date,  fi  er  to  an  old  cusi   mer, 

says:     .     .     .     "Lanier  i^  astonishing.     .  But  you 

ought  to  hear  him  play  the  l>.iss  flute    N  ou  would  th< 
'let  mi  i  the  earth  with  the  tones  sounding  in  my 

ears!  '     It  he  could  travel  with  '  troupe,  and  play 

solos  <.|)  the  bass-flute,   [would  era  i-r  fifty  m  a 

month 


Brooklyn,  October  15,  1873.- 

To-day  I  have  been  playing  a  few  duos 

with  Mr.  Eben     .     .     .    then  down  town, 

to  attend  to  some  financial  matters,  in  the 

course  of  which    I   was   waylaid   on  Wall 

Street  by  Mr.  ,  who  informed  me  that 

Miss  -  —  was  to  be  here  on  Sunday,  and 
that  he  was  proposing  to  arrange  for  me 
to  play  before  her.  1  don't  anticipate 
much  pleasure  from  the  interview,  for  from 
all  I  can  hear  of  Miss .  she  is  fear- 
fully puffed  up  with  conceit,  wonderfully 
wrong-notioned  about  music  (she  "doesn't 
like  Wagner  " — for  instance — "  there  is 
nothing  in  his  operas  for  the  prima  donna 
to  do  beyond  the  other  singers;"  and  she 
"  doesn't  like  Theodore  Thomas's  orches- 
tra; they  can't  accompany  a  singer  at  all  !  " 
and  other  the  like  deliverances)  and,  more 
than  all,  despises  the  flute,  having  once 
given  Mr.  Eben  a  fearful  rebuff,  telling 
him  that  "she  did  not  care  to  hear  a  man 
pumping  wind  into  a  tube  !  !  "  Vet,  sim- 
ply for  the  adventure  of  the  thing,  if  they 
do  arrange  the  meeting,  I'll  go. 

Oh,  how  1  can  play,  with  a  couple  of 
months'  practice  !  Thou  wouldst  not 
know  my  playing  now  for  that  which  thou 
heardst  in  Marietta.  The  instrument  be- 
gins to  feel  me,  to  grow  lithe  under  my 
fingers,  to  get  warmed  to  life  by  my  kiss, 
like  Pygmalion's  Stone,  and  to  respond 
with  perfect  enthusiasm  to  my  calls. 

It  is  like  a  soul  made  into  silver.  How 
can  the  people  but  respond  if  I  have  its 
exquisite  inner-self  speaking  by  my  lips  ! 

Brooklyn,  October  17,  [87  j. 

I  went  last  night  with  —  .  to 
hear  Die  Zauberflote.  77/(7/  was  a  mere 
farce,  as  indeed  was  all  of  it,  save  the  sing- 
ing  of  the  two/vv/Av*  domic  and  the  chorus. 
Di  Murska  executed  the  most  wonderful 
staccatos  in  the  higher  register  (taking  high 
F  at  a  leap,  without  an  effort),  and  Lucca 
made  all  that  could  be  made  out  of  that 
poor,  bald,  music  of  Mozart's.  Why  do  we 
cling  so  to  humbugs?  Mozart's  music  is 
not  to  be  compared  with  Schumann's,  or 
Wagner's,  or  Chopin's,  <  r  Mendelssohn's, 
or  Beethoven's.  The  "magic  flute"  in 
this  opera  made  us  laugh,  and  the  sight 
of  the  animals  (who  are  supposed  to  be 
charmed  from  their  lairs  by  the  tones  oi 
the  "magic  flute'')  capering  about  the 
stage  to  the  poor,  thin  notes  of  the  poor, 
thin  music  was  too  absurd. 
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Brooklyn,  October  26,  1873. 

Yesterday  I  played  duos — some  lovely 

Kuhlau's — with -.      He  received  me 

very  cordially,  and  we  played  very  well 
together,  but  we  will  never  harmonize  very 
intimately,  for  while  he  has  taste  enough 
to  like  the  best  music,  yet  there  is  a  cer- 
tain something — a  flame,  a  sentiment,  a 
spark  kindled  by  the  stroke  of  the  soul 
against  sorrow,  as  of  steel  against  flint — 
which  he  hath  not,  and  the  want  of  which 
will  forever  keep  him  from  penetrating  in- 
to the  deepest  of  music.  He  is  warmly 
enthusiastic,  and  would  have  played  the 
whole  afternoon  with  me,  but  I  was 
obliged  to  leave,  to  meet  an  engagement. 

The  orchestra  is  to  be  formed — but  to 
last  only  four  months — and  each  player  to 
get  only  $60  a  month.  Yet  I  am  going, 
without  hesitation  ;  for,  first,  this  will  oc- 
cupy but  a  little  time,  and  second,  I  can 
largely  supplement  the  poor  pay  in  differ- 
ent ways,  and  third,  it  will  give  me  a 
foothold,  which  I  can  likely  step  from 
to  something  better  —  for  the  Peabody 
is  a  literary  as  well  as  a  musical  institu- 
tion. 

I  have  had  some  pleasant  musical  suc- 
cesses. I  played  on  Wednesday  night  at 
a  concert  in  Brooklyn,  before  some  eight 
hundred  people,  and  made  some  stir,  par- 
ticularly in  the  papers— notices  whereof  I 
send  thee  herein.  Of  course,  the  talk  in 
these  notices  about  a  debut,  the  debutant, 
etc.,  is  simply  absurd.  .  .  .  I  only  played 
for  the  fun  of  it,  and  by  way  of  feeling  the 
pulse  of  these  audiences  in  a  quiet  way 
(for  these  little  concerts  are  not  ordinarily 
heard  of  at  all  in  the  newspapers),  before 
venturing  to  prescribe  for  the  big  music- 
sick  patient  of  New  York.  When  I  am 
ready  to  come  out,  which  will  be  after  I 
practise  four  months  in  Baltimore,  I  shall 
make  my  debut  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Philharmonic  or  of  Theo.  Thomas,  or  not 
at  all.  Meantime,  these  notices  will  amuse 
thee.  They  are  considered  wonderfully 
flattering:  so  many  musicians  here  work  for 
years  and  years,  and  are  never  heard  of  at 
all. 

Perhaps  the  most  complete  triumph  I 
have  had  was  on  last  wSunday  evening, 
when  I  played  before  an  audience  of  a  half- 
dozen  or  more  of  cultivated  people.  When 
I  had  given  Blackbirds  and  the  Swamp 
Robin,  the  house  rose  at  me.      Miss  F 


declared  .  .  .  that  I  was  not  only  the 
founder  of  a  school  of  music,  but  the 
founder  of  American  music;  that  hitherto 
all  American  compositions  had  been  only 
German  music  done  over,  but  that  these 
were  at  once  American,  un-German,  clas- 
sic, passionate,  poetic,  and  beautiful  ;  that 
I  belonged  to  the  Advance  Guard,  which 
must  expect  to  struggle,  but  which  could 
not  fail  to  succeed,  with  a  hundred  other 
things,  finally  closing  with  a  fervent  ex- 
pression of  good  wishes,  in  which  all  the 
company  joined  with  such  unanimity  and 
fervor,  that  I  was  in  a  state  of  embarrass- 
ment, which  thou  mayst  imagine  !  I  wrote 
her  a  note  the  next  day,  desiring  to  make 
some  more  articulate  response  than  blushes 
to  her  recognition,  and  I  have  a  lovely  note 
from  her  in  reply. 

On  Wednesday  I  played  flute  trios  with 

Mr.  P- and  Mr.  Y .     We  sat  down 

to  a  bound  volume  of  Kuhlau's  trios  at 
three  o'clock,  and  played,  without  leaving 
our  seats,  until  five.     They  gave   me  first 

flute.      ...       I    had  taken    Mr.  

there  with  me.  He  could  scarcely  contain 
himself — newspaper  hack  as  he  is  ! — as 
we  breathed  these  miraculous  harmonies, 
and  unearthly,  dainty  melodies,  and  his 
great  eyes  got  as  deep  as  the  sea,  and  ni(Lrh 

as  moist.     Think — Mr.  Y ,  who   has 

been  playing  in  New  York  for  years,  among 
the  very  best  professional  flutists,  and  who 
is  certainly  the  best  reader  I  ever  saw, 
says  /am  the  best  lie  ever  saw — I,  who, 
surely  as  thou  knowest,  have  scarcely  read 
a  half-dozen  new  pieces  in  any  year  of  my 
musical  life,  before  this  last  month  or  so  ! 
How  splendid  it  is.  I  could  never  tell 
thee  how  I  enjoy  such  things  ;  for  it  is 
not  I,  but  always  one  in  whom,  for  thy 
sake,  I  have  much  interest. 

Brooklyn,  November  17,   1873. 
Last  night  I  played  at  another 
church  concert  in  New  York  City,  far  up 
town,  to  a  very  pleasant  audience,  with  very 
pleasant  testimonials  of  success.      My  first 
piece,  a  concertino  of  Briccialdi's    .     . 
brought  down  the  house,  in  an  enthusi 
tic  encore,  to  which   1  responded  with  the 
inevitable  "  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland."    My 
last  piece  was  the  "  Swamp  Robin.''  which 
I  only  ventured  as  an  experiment.    "IV 
a  curious,  psychologic  study  to  note  how 
it  puzzled  most  of  the  audience,  and  how 
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the  few  who  did  get  into  it,  began,  as  it 
were,  to  look  about  them  and  to  say — like 
a  man  who  has  suddenly  ridden  into  a 
strange  and  unexpected  road  —  heigh. 
heigh  !  what's  this?  Somebody  saith  every 
original  writer  has  to  educate  his  readers 
gradually  to  himself.  How  true  this  is  in 
New  York  !  Heir,  the  people  are  at  once 
the  boldest  and  the  timidest  in  the  world. 
When  the  new  presents  itself  here,  each  one 
waits  for  the  other  one  to  pronounce  de- 
cisively :  of  course,  at  first,  no  one  speaks; 
finally,  some  generous  and  open  heart  says. 
this  is  a  good  thing:  and  then  straightway 
all  the  people  join  and  push  the  good  thing 
to  heaven. 

Once  give  them  a  start — these  singular 
New  Yorkers — and  they  will  go  any 
length. 

Brooklyn,  November  21,  1873. 

I  can  but  send  thee  a  brief 
word  this  morning,  telling  thee  that  my 
Dane,  Mr.  Hamerik,  was  in  New  York 
two  days  ago  ;  that,  after  a  long  search, 
we  found  each  other  ;  that  he  behaved 
most  beautifully  and  nobly  to  me,  and  of- 
fered to  do  everything  in  the  world  to 
make  my  stay  in  Baltimore  pleasant ;  and 
that  finally  I  concluded  an  engagement 
with  him  a&flauto  primo  in  the  Peabody 
symphony  orchestra,  for  four  months, 
commencing  on  December  1st,  prox.  We 
are  to  have  four  rehearsals  a  wreek,  of 
two  hours  each,  from  1 2  to  2  p.m.,  and 
one  concert  each  week.  This  only  takes 
up  eleven  hours  out  of  the  week's  time, 
and  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  opportunity 
to  write.  I  do  not  get  as  much  pay  as  I 
hoped,  but  1  trust  to  make  more  with  a 
pupil  or  two,  and  then  1  can  finish  my 
darling  Jacquerie  midst  of  the  great  libra- 
ries.     I  am  overjoyed  at  this  prospect. 

B  \i  1  1  m <  ire,  I  >ecember  2,  1873. 

Well,  Flauto  Primo  hath  been  to  his  first 
rehearsal. 

Fancy  thy  poor  lover,  weary,  worn,  and 
slnffed  with  a  cold,  arriving  after  a  brisk 
walk — he  w  as  SO  afraid  he  might  be  behind 
lime  at  the  hall  of  IVabody  Institute. 
lb'  passeth  down  betwixt  the  empty 
benches,  turneth  through  the  green  room. 
emergeth  on  the  stage,  greeteth  the  Maestro, 
is   introduced    by  the  same  to     FlautO   Se- 

condo,  and  then,  with  a>  much  carelessness 

as  he  can  assume,  he  sauntereth  in  among 


the  rows  of  music-stools,  to  see  if  perad- 
venture  he  can  find  the  place  where  he  is 
to  sit — for  he  knoweth  not,  and  liketh  not 
to  ask.  Heremembereth  where  the  flutes  sit 
in  Thomas's  orchestra,  but  on  going  to  the 
corresponding  spot  he  findeth  the  part  of 
contra-basso  on  the  •  music-stand,  and 
fleeth  therefrom  in  terror.  In  despair,  he 
is  about  to  endeavor  to  get  some  informa- 
tion on  the  sly,  when  he  seeth  the  good 
Flauto  Secondo  sitting  down  far  in  front, 
and  straightway  marcheth  to  his  place  on 
the  left  of  the  same,  with  the  air  of  one 
that  had  played  there  since  babyhood. 
This  Hamerik  of  ours  hath  French  ideas 
about  his  orchestral  arrangements,  and. 
places  his  pieces  very  differently  from 
Thomas.  Well,  I  sit  down,  some  late- 
comers arrive,  stamping  and  blowing — for 
it  is  snowing  outside — and  pull  the  green- 
baize  covers  off  their  big  horns  and  bass- 
fiddles.  Presently  the  Maestro,  who  is 
rushing  about,  hither  and  thither,  in  some 
excitement,  falleth  to  striking  a  great  tun- 
ing-fork with  a  mallet,  and  straightway  we 
all  begin  to  toot  A,  to  puff  it,  to  groan  it, 
to  squeak  it,  to  scrape  it,  until  I  sympa- 
thize with  the  poor  letter,  and  glide  off  in 
some  delicate  little  runs  ;  and  presently  the 
others  begin  to  flourish  also,  and  here  we 
have  it,  up  chromatics,  down  dia tonics,  un- 
earthly buzzings  from  the  big  fiddles,  dia- 
bolical four-string  chords  from  the  "cellos, 
passionate  shrieks  from  the  clarionets  and 
oboes,  manly  remonstrances  from  the  horns, 
querulous  complaints  from  the  bassoons, 
and  so  on.  Now  the  Maestro  mounteth 
to  his  perch.  1  am  seated  immediately  next 
the  audience,  facing  the  first  violins,  who 
are  separated  from  me  by  the  conductor's 
stand.  I  place  my  part  (of  the  Fifth  Sym- 
phonyof  Beethoven,  which  I  had  procured 
two  days  before,  in  order  to  look  over 
it,  being  told  that  on  the  first  rehearsal  we 
would  try  nothing  but  the  Fifth  Symphony) 
on  my  stand,  anil  try  to  stop  my  heart 
from  beating  so  fast-  -with  unavailing  ar- 
guments. Maestro  rappeth  with  his  baton  % 
and  magically  stilleth  all  the  shrieks  and 
agonies  of  the  instruments.  "  I'ierst  "  (he 
saith.  with  the  Frenchiest  of  French  ac- 
cents tho'  a  Dane,  he  was  educated  in 
Paris)  "  1  wish  to  present  to  ze  gentlemen 
of  ze  orchestra  our  tierst  flutist.  Mr.  Sid- 
ney Lanier,  also  our  fierst  oboe,  Mr.  (1 
didn't  catch  his  name)."      Whereupon,  not 
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knowing  what  else  to  do — and  the  pause 
being  somewhat  awkward — I  rise  and  make 
a  profound  bow  to  the  Reeds,  who  sit  be- 
hind me,  another  to  the  'Celli,  the  Bassi, 
and  the  Tympani,  in  the  middle,  and  a 
third  to  the  Violins  opposite.  This  ap- 
peareth  to  be  the  right  thing,  for  Oboe 
jumpeth  up  also,  and  boweth,  and  the  gentle- 
men of  the  orchestra  all  rise  and  bow,  some 
of  them  with  great  empressement.  Then 
there  is  a  little  idiotic  hum  and  simper,  such 
as  newly  introduced  people  usually  affect. 
Then  cometh  a  man,  whom  I  shall  always 
hate — if  I  could  hate  anybody  always — 
and,  to  my  horror,  putteth  on  my  music- 
stand  the  flauto  primo  part  of  Niels  Gade's 
Ossian  Overture,and  thereupon  the  Maestro 
saith,  "  We  will  try  that  fierst."  Horrors  ! 
They  told  me  they  would  play  nothing  but 
the  Fifth  Symphony,  and  this  Ossian  Over- 
ture I  have  never  seen  or  heard  !  This  does 
not  help  my  heart-beats  nor  steady  my  lips 
— thou  canst  believe.  However,  there  is  no 
time  to  tarry,  the  baton  rappeth,  the  horns 
blow,  my  five  bars'  rest  is  out — I  plunge. 

— O  !  If  thou  couldst  but  be  by  me  in 
this  sublime  glory  of  music  !  All  through 
it  I  yearned  for  thee  with  heartbreaking 
eagerness.  The  beauty  of  it  maketh  me 
catch  my  breath — to  write  of  it.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  describe  it.  It  is  the  spirit  of 
the  poems  of  Ossian  done  in  music  by  the 
wonderful  Niels  Gade. 

I  got  through  it  without  causing  any 
disturbance.  Maestro  had  to  stop  twice 
on  account  of  some  other  players.  I  failed 
to  come  in  on  time  twice  in  the  symphony. 
I  am  too  tired  now  to  give  thee  any  further 
account.  I  go  again  to  rehearsal  to-mor- 
row. 

Baltimore,  December  n,  1873. 

I  send  a  programme  of  our  con- 
cert last  Saturday  night.  It  was  brill- 
iant, and  I  failed  not — though  half- dead 
with  cold,  and  though  called  on  unexpect- 
edly. I  am  better  to-day.  The  music 
lifts  me  to  a  heaven  of  pain  !  .  .  .  We 
are  now  rehearsing  the  Symphonie  Fantas- 
tique  of  Berlioz,  which  representeth  an 
opium-dream  of  a  love-sick  young  man. 
'Tis  wonderfully  hectic,  and  parts  of  it 
wonderfully  beautiful. 

Baltimore,  December  21,  1873. 
Last  night  we  gave  a  magnificent  con- 
cert.   The  house  was  crowded.    Read  the 


inclosed  carte,  showing  the  fare  we  spread 
before  the  people  .  .  .  [But  for  loneli- 
ness] the  music  would  have  been  complete, 
life  would  have  been  utterly  full,  my  heart 
would  have  bathed  itself  in  a  sublime  sea 
of  passionate  content.  The  orchestra  was 
inspired,  the  Symphonie Fantastique^  as  dif- 
ficult and  trying  a  piece  of  orchestration 
as  was  ever  written,  was  played  to  a  mar- 
vel. ...  In  this  Symphonie  of  Berlioz 
every  movement  centreth  about  a  lovely 
melody,  repeated  in  all  manner  of  times 
and  places,  which  representeth  the  Beloved 
of  the  opium-eating  musician. 
Then,  the  "  Hunt  of  Henry  IV.!  "... 
It  openeth  with  a  grave  and  courteous  in- 
vitation, as  of  a  cavalier  riding  by  some 
dainty  lady,  through  the  green  aisles  of  the 
deep  woods,  to  the  hunt — a  lovely,  ro- 
mantic melody,  the  first  violins  discours- 
ing the  man's  words,  the  first  flute  reply- 
ing for  the  lady.  Presently  a  fanfare  ;  a 
sweet  horn  replies  out  of  the  far  woods  ; 
then  the  meeting  of  the  gay  cavaliers  ;  then 
the  start,  the  dogs  are  unleashed,  one  hound 
gives  tongue,  another  joins,  the  stag  is 
seen — hey,  gentlemen  !  away  they  all  fly 
through  the  sweet  leaves,  by  the  great 
oaks  and  beeches,  all  a-dash  among  the 
brambles,  till  presently,  bang  !  goeth  a 
pistol  (it  was  my  veritable  old  revolver 
loaded  with  blank  cartridge  for  the  occa- 
sion, the  revolver  that  hath  lain  so  many 
nights  under  my  head),  fired  by  Tympani 
(as  we  call  him,  the  same  being  a  nervous 
little  Frenchman  who  playeth  our  drums), 
and  then  the  stag  dyeth  in  a  celestial  con- 
cord of  flutes,  oboes,  and  violins.  Oh,  how 
far  off  my  soul  was  in  this  thrilling  mo- 
ment !  It  was  in  a  rare,  sweet  glen  in  Ten- 
nessee, the  sun  was  rising  over  a  wilder- 
ness of  mountains,  I  was  standing  (how  well 
I  remember  the  spot  !)  alone  in  the  dewy- 
grass,  wild  with  rapture  and  with  expecta- 
tion— yonder  came,  gracefully  walking,  a 
lovely  fawn.  I  looked  into  its  liquid  eyes, 
hesitated,  prayed,  gulped  a  sigh,  then,  over- 
come with  the  savage  hunter's  instinct, 
fired  ;  the  fawn  leaped  convulsively  a  few- 
yards,  I  ran  to  it,  found  it  lying  on  its  side, 
and  received  into  my  agonized  and  re- 
morseful heart  the  reproaches  of  its  most 
tender,  dying  gaze.  But  luckily  I  had  not 
the  right  to  linger  over  this  sad  scene  :  the 
conductor's  baton  shook  away  the  dying 
pause  ;   on  all  sides  shouts  and  fanfares 
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and  gallopings  "to  the  death/'  to  which 
the  first  flute  had  to  reply  in  time,  recalled 
me  to  my  work,  and  I  came  through  brill- 
iantly. 

The  Chopin  Rondo  Concerto,  for  piano 
and  orchestra,  I  cannot  describe  to  thee. 
It  nearly  killed  me  with  longing 
[through]  the  wondrous  delicate,  yet  in- 
tense thoughts  which  pervade  it ;  the  "zal," 
as  Liszt  calleth  it.  Herein  the  flute  hath 
some  Lovely  replies  and  dialogues  with  the 
piano,  in  solo,  and  the  horns  are  exquisite- 
ly brought  forth. 

The  songs  were  not  particularly  fine, 
tho'  very  enjoyable.  The  Masaniello 
Overture,  thou  hast,  of  course,  heard  before. 
It  was  played  very  brilliantly.  To-day, 
Wysham*  and  I  played  a  beautiful  adagio 
patetico  during  the  qffertorium  at  St.  Paul's, 
the  largest  church  in  the  city.  We  had  an 
organ  accompaniment,  played  by  a  glorious 
organist,  and  as  the  two  spirituelle  silver 
tones  went  stealing  and  swelling  through 
the  great  groined  arches  of  the  enormous 
church,  J  thought  I  had  never  heard  flute- 
notes  so  worthily  employed  before.  The 
people  wrere  greatly  pleased,  and  Wysham 
was  delighted. 

I  dined  with  Mrs.  Bird  to-day. 
She  hath  been  my  constant  and  true  friend, 
and    1    shall   love   her — I    know  thou  wilt 
also     all  my  life. 

Baltimore,  December  25,  1873. 

1  am  now  from  St.  Paul's  Church,  where 
the  musicians  of  our  orchestra  (among  them 
myself)  were  engaged  to  help  make  the 
music  for  the  grand  services  of  the  day. 
We  were  a  first  violin,  viola,  'cello,  double- 
bass,  clarionet,  French  horn,  bassoon,  two 
flutes  (Wysham  and  I),  and  great  organ, 
with  a  choir  of  about  forty  boys  and  men, 
and  some  female  voices.  The  service  was 
nearly  three  hours  long,  and  music,  music, 
all  the  tune.  We  opened  with  the  overture 
to  Mo/art's  "  Magic  Mute  "(which  was.  I 
am  free  to  say.  a  most  abominably  outre* 
affairfora  <  hurch  service),  and  then  played 
with  the  choir  throughout  the  service. 
This  is  a  wonderfully  ritualistic  church.  A 
shrine  is    in    front  -centre,  flanked    by    two 

enormous  lighted  candles,  and  arched  over 

by  a  number  of  smaller  ones.     Three  cler 
gymen    and  a    number    oi    acolytes,   boys, 

etc..  assisted   in  the  service.     The  rector 

1  lute  in  ill'  Symphi  ny  <  >n  lu-stra. 


marched  in  stately  fashion  down  from  his 
dais,  the  other  clergymen,  the  acolytes  and 
the  choir  filed  two  and  two  behind  him  ;  all 
marched  down  into  the  body  of  the  church, 
singing  a  fine  chant,  then  filed  to  the  left, 
and  so  went  in  procession  across  to  aside 
door,  giving  into  a  room  in  the  rear  of  the 
church,  through  which  all  passed,  still 
singing.  The  chant  was  kept  up  long  af- 
ter they  had  disappeared,  and  the  door  was 
shut,  and  as  the  voices  receded  and  re- 
ceded, until  finally  nothing  but  the  clear 
treble  of  the  boys  could  be  heard,  'twas 
dramatically  very  beautiful.  Some  of  the 
pieces  were  magnificent,  and  the  crash  of 
the  voices  and  organs  and  instruments 
rolled  gloriously  among  the  great  arches. 
All  of  them  would  have  been  fine,  but  some 
of  the  music  .  .  .  was  not  proper- 
ly phrased,  though  containing  a  few  good 
ideas.  Next  me  sat  Mr.  G ,  first  clar- 
ionet.      Presently  the  communion  service 

came  on  ;  Mr.  Y watched  with  great 

curiosity.  It  was  the  first  one  he  had  ever 
seen  !  When  he  saw  the  priest  blessing  the 
bread,  he  leaned  over  to  Wysham  (who  is 
a  devout  member  of  this  church)  and  asked, 
with  great  interest :  "  Does  he  eat  all 
that?"  Afterward,  when  the  bread  was 
distributed  to  the  kneeling  people,  I  ob- 
served him  make  gestures  of  much  disgust 
at  the  smallness  of  the  portion  given  to 
each,  and  finally  he  informed  Wysham  that 
that  would  not  begin  to  be  enough  for  him  ! 
Ah,  these  heathenish  Germans  !  1  )ouble- 
bass  was  a  big  fellow,  with  a  black  mous- 
tache, to  whom  life  was  all  a  joke,  which  he 
expressed  by  a  comical  scowl,  and  Viola  was 
a  young  Hercules,  so-  full  of  beer  that  he 
dreamed  himself  in  heaven,  ami  ( )boe  was 
a  young  sprig,  just  out  from  Munich,  with 
a  complexion  of  milk  and  roses,  like  a 
girl's,  and  miraculously  bright  spectacles 
on  his  pale  blue  eyes,  and  there  they  sat 
Oboe  and  Viola  and  Double-bass- — -and 
ogled  each  other,  and  raised  their  brows, 
and  snickered  behind  the  columns,  with- 
out a  suspicion  of  interest  either  in  the 
music  or  the  service.  Dash  these  fellows. 
they  are  utterly  given  over  to  heathenism, 
prejudice  and  beer — they  ought  to  be  an- 
nihilated ;  if  they  dt?  gel  control  of  the  age, 
life  will  be  a  mere  barbaric  grab  of  the 
senses  at  whatever  there  is  of  sensual  good 
in  the  world.  .  .  .  In  the  church  some- 
times, when    looking  around,    out  of   my 
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dream  for  a  moment,  I  would  find 

only  the  small  choir-boy,  who  in  default  of 

a  music-stand,  held  up  my  music  for  me. 

Baltimore,  Mi>.,  December  26,  1873. 
For  this  inclosed  $25  (and  $5  more 
which  I  have  kept)  I  have  played  the  first- 
flute  parts  in  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony ; 
the  Ossian  Overture,  the  Staccato  air  of  the 
Magic  Flute,  the  Nordische  Suite,  the  over- 
ture to  La  Dame  Blanche,  the  Symphonie 
Fantastique  of  Berlioz,  the  Mendelssohn 
concerto  in  G  minor  for  piano  and  orches- 
tra ;  the  "  Hunt  of  Henry  IV  "  overture  by 
Mehul;  the  Rondo  Concerto  of  Chopin  for 
piano  and  orchestra,  and  the  overture  of 
Masaniello.  If  they  would  only  pay  me 
by  heart-beats,  by  agitations,  by  mental 
strains,  by  delights,  by  agonies,  then  I 
would  already  be  grown  rich  on  these 
aforementioned  pieces.  They  say,  how- 
ever, that  I  play  them  very  nicely,  and  that 
is  some  reward.  .  .  .  To-morrow 
night  we  have  our  second  grand  concert ; 
the  SympJwnie  Fan fasti 'que, the  Mehul  over- 
ture, the  concerto  of  Chopin  (J.  N.  Patti- 
son,  of  New  York,  plays  the  piano  part)  ; 
these  are  all  the  orchestral  pieces.  There 
are  besides  a  song  from  L'Africaine,  writh 
flute  obligato,  which  Wysham  is  to  play, 
and  some  baritone  songs. 

Baltimore,  January  3,  1874. 
Our  concert  opened  with  a  symphony  of 
Mozart  in  G major.  An  allegro  movement, 
full  of  delicious  interchanges,  betwixt  the 
wind  and  the  strings  comes  presently  to  an 
abrupt  end  ;  then  a  long  andante  in  six- 
eight  time,  which  seems  to  be  a  record 
of  sweetest  confidences,  whispered  between 
the  first  flute  and  the  first  violins,  as  if  they 
were  two  young  girls  just  commencing  a 
friendship  !  and  of  occasional  intrusions  of 
the  oboe  (as  of  a  girl  de  trap)  as  well  as  of 
sage  advice  volunteered,  here  and  there, 
by  the  elderly  bassoons.  Finally  this  con- 
versation ends,  and  thereunto  succeeds  a 
minuet,  stately,  yet  coquettish,  courteous, 
yet  piquant,  grave,  with  the  measured  step 
of  dignitaries,  and  of  queenly  women,  vet 
illumined  by  the  gleam  of  bright  eyes  and 
the  flash  of  silver  shoe-buckles.  Then  the 
finale  closes  all  with  a  great  outburst  of 
joy,  which  breaks  out  in  a  thousand  love- 
ly phrases  of  self-repetition,  and  at  last  com- 
pletely and  satisfactorily  expresses  itself. 


Then  a  lady  howled  dismally  a  beauti- 
ful air  from  the  Barber  of  Seville.  Then 
should  have  come  a  concerto  for  oboe  with 
orchestra,  but  Oboe's  lips  were  chapped; 
he  vowed,  until  he  almost  shook  his  spc<  - 
taclesoff,  that  htkonntenichtspielen,  where- 
upon Maestro  Flamerik  announced  the 
fact,  and  announced  the  further  fact  that 
Mr.  Sidney  Lanier  and  Mr.  Henry  Wy- 
sham had  kindly  consented  to  play  a  sim- 
ple melody  in  place  of  the  oboe  concerto. 
Then  those  two  gentlemen,  and  amidst 
great  applause,  advanced  to  the  front. 
They  played  "Adieu,  Dear  Land,"  S.  L. 
taking  first,  and  H.  C.  W.  skirmishing 
about  as  second,  Mr.  Hamerik  palpitating 
a  lovely  accompaniment  on  the  piano. 
Ah,  my  friend,  need  I  tell  thee  how  the 
heart  of  this  same  S.  L.  beat  along  every 
note  of  this  lovely  song — am  I  not,  too,  an 
exile  from  my  dear  Land,  which  is  always 
the  land  where  my  loved  ones  are?  We 
brought  down  the  house,  and  responded  to 
a  thundering  encore  with  "  Annie  Laurie  " 
(which  I  hate  with  all  my  heart,  but  Har- 
ry liketh  it,  and  we  had  not  time  to  dis- 
cuss). Then  came  our  piece  de  resistance, 
the  "Dream  of  Christmas"  overture,  by 
Ferdinand  Hiller.  Sweet  heaven — how 
shall  I  tell  the  gentle  melodies,  the  gra- 
cious surprises,  the  frosty  glitter  of  star- 
light, and  flashing  of  icy  spicules,  and  of 
frozen  surfaces,  the  hearty  chanting  of 
peace  and  good -will  to  men,  the  thrilling 
pathos  of  original  thoughts  and  trembling 
anticipations  and  lofty  prophecies,  the  sol- 
emn and  tender  breathings-about  of  the 
coming  reign  of  forgiveness  and  of  love, 
and  the  final  confusion  of  innumerable 
angels  flying  through  the  heavens  and  ju- 
bilantly choiring  together. 

We  closed  with  a  grand  march  of  Men- 
delssohn, found  after  his  death,  and 
played  by  us  to-night  for  the  first  time  in 
this  country,  the  strangest  combination  of 
Mendelssohn's  most  beautiful  effects— 
particularly  of  reeds — with  a  singularly 
interpolated  old  Highland-pibroch  sort  of 
air  in  the  middle,  as  if  the  ghost  of  the 
"  March  of  the  Cameron  Men  "  were  flit- 
ting about  through  the  loveliest  modern 
orchestral  melodies. 

Baltimore,  January  22.  \>,a 
Aye,  Thomas  hath  played  for  me  :  two 
nights. 
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I  am  beginning,  in  midst  of  the  stormy 

glories  of  the  orchestra,  to  feel  my  heart 
sure,  and  my  soul  discriminating.  Not  less 
do  ]  thrill,  to  ride  upon  the  great  surges  ; 
but  I  am  growing  calm  enough  to  see  the 
star  that  should  light  the  musician,  and, 
presently,  my  hand  will  be  firm  enough  to 
hold  the  helm  and  guide  the  ship  that  way. 
Nbw,  1  am  very  quiet  ;  I  am  waiting.  The 
music  of  the  modern  orchestra  is  greatly 
defective  in  the  /,  ffy  and  fff  passages. 
When  the  frenzy  of  thejzna/e  comes  upon 
these  players  of  Thomas,  for  instance,  it 
is  too  much  a  frenzy,  the  orchestral  voices 
are  in  each  other's  way  :  it  is  rather  a 
noise,  than  music.  And  thus  the  inven- 
tion of  the  orchestral  composers,  since 
Beethoven,  is  so  poor  !  We  hear  so  much 
that  we  privately  forgive  in  consider- 
ation of  some  special  little  strain  that  we 
liked,  e.g.,  the  Rubenstein  piece,  "  Ivan 
IV.,"  to-night.  It  was,  of  course,  all  in 
the  Russian  tone  ;  but  at  least  one-half  of 
it  was  noise.  In  the  midst  of  the  uproar, 
suddenly  a  dead  silence  ;  then  the  'cellos 
glided  into  a  religious  quartette,  simple  as 
the  open  heavens,  beautiful  beyond  de- 
scription. The  proportion  between  this 
quartette  and  the  noise  was  too  greatly  in 
favor  of  the  latter. 

To  see  Thomas  lead  ...  is  music 
itself.  His  baton  is  alive,  full  of  grace',  of 
symmetry  ;  he  maketh  no  gestures,  he 
readeth  his  score  almost  without  looking  at 
it,  he  seeth  everybody,  heareth  everything, 
warneth  every  man,  encourageth  every 
instrument,  quietly,  firmly,  marvellously. 
Not  the  slightest  shade  of  nonsense,  not 
the  faintest  spark  of  affectation,  not  the 
minutest  grain  of  effect  is  in  him.  Hctak- 
eth  the  orchestra  in  his  hand  as  if  it  were 
a  pen,  and  writeth  with  it. 

Bai  i  im<  »ki  .  February  3,  i S74. 
Oh,  it  thou  couldst  hear  a  symphony  of 
Gade's  which  we  rehearsed  this  morning! 
It  is  lovely,  nol  with  the  passionate  loveli- 
ness thai  bringeth  pain,  but  with  the  dainty 
and  childlike,  yet  strong,  Loveliness  of  a 
mountain  (say),  all  covered  with  (lowers 
and  mam  1  olored  rocks,  and  green  Leaves, 
and  sparkling  springs. 

B  \i  1  iM'  »ri  ,  February  7.  1874. 
Randolph's  criticism  in  the  Ga 
zette.  on  tlu-  English  and  American  music, 


was  in  the  main  just,  though,  of  course,  a 
little  exaggerated,  to  eke  out  the  spiciness 
thereof.  He  and  I  had  a  good  laugh  over 
it,  next  morning.  I  was  disappointed  in 
Sterndale  Bennett's  music.  If  I  had  not 
heard  so  much  better,  perhaps  I  would  have 
enjoyed  it,  and  he  does  occasionally  get 
off  a  beautiful  idea  ;  but  his  music  is  too 
unsubstantial,  you  bring  nothing  with  you 
away  from  it  :  it  is  much  like  Mendelssohn- 
and-water.  The  other  pieces  of  the  pro- 
gramme were  equally  unsubstantial.  The 
overture  to  "  Deborah  "  was  pretty — 
nothing  more  ;  the  "  Fugue,"  by  Deems, 
was  a  very  good  fugue,  doubtless,  but  was 
abominably  dismal  music,  and  the  march 
by  Rosewald  (who  is  leader  of  our  hrst 
violins)  was  decidedly  the  best  piece  on 
the  programme,  but  was  somewhat  marred 
by  a  palpable  imitation  of  wind-effects  in 
a  march  of  Mendelssohn  we  played  some 
weeks  ago. 

Our  concert  to-night  is  to  be  a  very 
beautiful  one  in  the  orchestral  features. 
We  are  to  play  the  Fernand  Cortez  over- 
ture, by  Spontini  :  the  "  Water-Carrier  *' 
overture,  by  Cherubini  :  the  "  Fantastic 
Symphony,"'  by  Mercadante.  and  the 
"  William  Tell"  overture,  by  Rossini.  This 
last  lias  a  celebrated  flute  solo,  in  a  beau- 
tiful pastoral  scene,  and  I  have  had  many 
compliments  on  my  rendition  of  it  at  the 
rehearsals.  I  do  not  think  much  of  it, 
though;  'tis  not  the  sort  of  playing  I  like 
most  for  the  flute,  and  is  more  admired  for 
its  difficulty,  I  think,  than  for  its  beauty. 

hath  but  now  brought  over  a  duo 

for  me  to  practice  for  next  Sunday  night. 
Start  not  !  'Tis  a  charity  concert,  and 
are  we  not  allowed  to  lift  the  poor  out  of 
the  ditch  o'  Sundays  ? 

B  \i  1  1  \i(  >re,  February  8,  1 S74. 
If  the  constituents  and  guardians  of  my 
childhood — those  good  Presbyterians  who 
believed  me  a  model  for  the  Sunday-school 
children  o\  all  time— could  have  witnessed 
my  acts  and  doings  this  day,  1  know  not 
what  groans  of  sorrowful  regret  would 
arise  in  my  behalf.  For — the  same  being 
Sunday— J  went  at  two  o'clock  to  rehearse 
with  an  orchestra  in  which  I  was  engaged, 
under  Herr  Leuschow,  for  the  concert  of 
the  Germania  Mannerchor  of  Baltimore, 
which  is  to  be  next  Wednesday  night.  I 
carried  with   me   somewhat  hidden  in  my 
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heart,  whereby  I  felt  safe  and  happy. 
Having  arrived  at  the  beautiful  new  hall 
which  this  Mannerchor  have  just  built — 
and  the  opening  of  which  is  the  occasion 
of  the  concert — I  found  they  were  waiting 
for  me,  and  so  quickly  took  my  seat  and 
fell  to.  First,  a  concerto  for  violin  and 
orchestra,  byDe  Beriot,  light,  lovely,  airy 
and  wondrous  delicate  ;  then  the  "Jubel" 
overture  of  Weber,  full  of  glory  and  tri- 
umph, ending  with  "  God  Save  The 
Queen,"  which  is  set  in  four  sharps  and 
carrieth  the  poor,  straining  flauto  prima 
clear  up   to  m         and    thereabouts, 


Jz. 


without  pity  ;  then  in  riled  a  great  chorus 
of  male  and  female  voices,  and  we  all 
plunged  into  that  great  "  Athalia  "  of  Men- 
delssohn for  orchestra  and  chorus.  Borne 
on  the  noble  surges  of  the  up-swelling 
tones,  I  floated  hither  and  thither  in  that 
sea  of  glory-turned-into-music.  Present- 
ly I  found  myself  playing  almost  alone, 
in  octaves,  with  a  lovely  soprano  voice  ; 
I  turned  my  eyes  involuntarily,  as  we 
sailed  along  together,  and  my  gaze  fell  full 
upon  a  pair  of  beautiful,  liquid  gazelle-eyes, 
which,  by  a  similar  impulse,  I  suppose,  had 
sought  mine  ;  she — I  mean  the  Eyes — 
looked  me  full  in  the  face  for  a  moment, 
then  with  a  half-smile,  full  of  dignity  and 
sweetness,  turned  to  her  notes  again,  which 
also  I  had  to  do, not  having  seen  or  heard 
the  piece  before,  and  so,  mutually  cheered 
by  this  dumb  exchange  of  sympathy,  we 


sang  and  played  together  to  the  end 
of  the  piece,  which  occupied,  I  should 
think,  near  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
When  we  had  finished  1  rushed  to  Herr 
Leuschow  and  procured  a  presentation  to 
the  fair  soprano.  I  found  her  a  charm- 
ing young  woman,  bright-faced  and  witty, 
and  had  a  little,  really  refreshing, 
champagny  talk  with  her.  .  .  .  Then 
we  played  a  cavatina  from  "  Krnani," 
sung  by  a  stout  German  lady;  then  the 
"  Sonnenuntergang "  by  Flamma,  for  cho- 
rus of  men's  voices  and  orchestra. 

Then  I  took  a  great  draught  of  beer, 
and  found  it  was  six  o'clock.  I  had  had 
nothing  to  eat  since  8  this  morning,  so 
hied  me  to  a  restaurant,  and  dined  on 
oysters  and  a  chop.  Then  home,  laid  me 
down  for  twenty  minutes,  rose,  dressed  in 

full  concert- suit,  and  went  forth  with 

to  the  great  hall  of  the  Masonic  Temple. 
Here  we  found  a  large  audience  assembled 
to  hear  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Carmelite  nuns,  and  being  quickly  called, 
forth  stepped  the  little  man  and  1  on  the 
stage,  and  dashed  into  the  elaborate  too- 
tle-ty-tootle-tyof  Rabboni's  duo  on  themes 
from  Rigoletto.  I  did  laugh  inwardly  as 
I  looked  about  the  hall,  to  see  the  big 
Irishmen,  servant-maids,  and  all,  good 
Catholics  every  one,  gazing  and  listening, 
rapt.  They  encored  us,  and  we  respond- 
ed with  "Adieu,  Dear  Land." 

Then,  home,  and  here    sit    I 
famished    for     .      .      .      my    highest-of- 
life.     .      .      . 

Bohemianism  and  compliments  fill  not 
my  heart, — 


(To  be  concluded. ) 
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A  LITTLE  memorial  pamphlet  that  has 
been  sent  out  since  the  close  of  the  war 
has  seemed  to  me  the  memorial  of 
a  type,  as  well  as  of  an  individual  American 
soldier.  It  concerns  Major  Casper  Hauzer 
Conrad,  who  commanded  the  Eighth  United 
Stales  Infantry  in  the  Santiago  cam- 
^Officer1  paign,  and  who  after  all  the  fight- 
ing was  over,  died  of  malarial  fever 
aboard  the  transport  Olivette,  and  was  buried 
at  sea.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  he  en- 
listed in  1862  as  a  private,  distinguished  him- 
self at  Chancellorsville,  got  a  sunstroke  on  the 
way  to  Gettysburg,  was  detailed  as  clerk  in 
Washington,  and  in  1867  received  a  commis- 
sion as  First  Lieutenant  of  Infantry,  that  took 
him  to  Texas  ;  after  which  his  life  for  twenty- 
five  years  was  almost  all  passed  beyond  the 
Mississippi.  He  married,  and  sons  were  born 
to  him.  Back  and  forth  he  migrated  with 
his  family,  as  the  army  lot  is.  When  the  war 
with  Spain  came,  Major  Conrad,  with  thirty 
years  of  service  to  his  credit,  was  entitled  to 
be  retired,  and  with  two  sons  in  the  service 
he  might  have  felt  himself  sufficiently  repre- 
sented by  proxy.  He  didn't.  Commanding 
his  regiment,  he  was  the  first  to  land  at 
Daiquiri.  In  the  bush-fighting  that  followed. 
he  had  the  extreme  right  of  the  line.  At  El 
Caney,  where  gallantry  was  the  rule,  he  was 
a  notable  figure  on  the  firing-line,  and  was 
commended  for  gallant  and  soldierly  con- 
duct. After  the  capitulation,  while  suffering 
himself  from  malarial  fever,  he  went  to  San- 
tiago t"  gel  medicines  and  supplies  for  his 
men.  That  was  his  last  service.  The  fever 
overcame  him.  He  was  taken  to  a  hospital- 
ship  ;  was  transferred  to  another,  ami  died 
on  his  way  home. 

On  some  accounts,  the  soldier's  life  as  wa- 
it lived  by  such  officers  as  Major  Conrad 
ms  very  favorable  to  the  development  of 
fine  qualities  ol  character.  To  serw  is  en- 
nobling, and  the  army  is  "  the  service."  To 
command  men  should  develop  some  of  the 
higher  capabilities,  and  to  command  is  an  of- 
ficer's calling  ;  to  obey  it  seems  so  simple, 
yet  it  is  every  soldier's  first  duty.  But  the 
greatest  advantage  the  American  soldier  has, 
in  the  eyes  of  his  civilian  fellow,  is  in  being 


quit  of  the  obligation  to  make  things  pay. 
He  is  not  in  business.  So  long  as  his  work 
is  as  well  done  as  he  can  do  it,  it  need  not  be 
his  concern  whether  it  is  profitable  or  not. 
He  can  concentrate  his  attention  on  duty,  and 
let  promotion  come  along  as  it  will.  That 
was  Major  Conrad's  notion  of  what  a  soldier 
ought  to  do.  In  his  last  telegram  to  his  wife, 
a  fortnight  before  his  death,  he  says  :  "  Use 
no  influence  for  my  advancement.  If  my 
services  on  July  1st  do  not  warrant  it,  I  don't 
wish  it."  To  get  his  just  dues  without  pull- 
ing a  wire  or  asking  a  favor  is  doubtless  what 
every  good  officer  would  prefer.  More  is  the 
pity  that,  even  in  the  army,  life  has  not  yet 
been  simplified  to  the  extent  of  making  that 
always  feasible.  Even  there  men  who  de- 
serve the  best  are  sometimes  led  by  sad  ex- 
perience to  doubt  whether  even  second  best 
will  be  allotted  to  them,  unless  they  elbow 
their  way  into  notice.  But  whether  his  ad- 
vancement is  fast  or  slow,  the  American 
army  officer  is  assured  of  a  modest  living. 
From  many  temptations  and  hazards  that 
assail  men  in  active  civil  life,  the  officer  who 
is  devoted  to  his  profession  is  protected. 
His  income,  such  as  it  is,  is  sure  ;  and  he 
knows  what  it  is  and  what  it  is  likely  to  be  for 
years  to  come.  Moreover,  its  limitations  are 
known  to  all  his  fellows  and  acquaintances, 
and  demands  upon  his  purse  are  qualified  ac- 
cordingly. It  is  expeited  that  he  shall  be  an 
honest  man  ami  a  gentleman.  It  is  essential 
to  his  professional  standing  that  he  shall  be 
the  first,  and  shall  be  at  least  a  f.iir  approxi- 
mation to  the  latter.  It  is  the  exception 
when  he  is  not  both,  thoroughly  and  sincere- 
ly, and  he  is  usually  an  accomplished  and 
efficient  public  servant  besides. 

Since  the  war  with  Spain  we  know  our 
regular  army  belter  than  we  did.  and  appre- 
ciate it  more  adequately,  but  in  spite  of  all 
thai  we  have  heard  and  read  of  what  was 
endured  and  accomplished  at  Santiago,  some 
of  us  still  feel  that  the  officers  of  the-  regular 
army  who  were  engaged  there  hardly  got  the 
full  meed  of  glory  that  they  were  entitled  to. 
The  men  to  whom  the  public  did  justice 
were  the  men  they  knew  beforehand.  The 
campaign  was  too  short  for  us  to  make  many 
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new  acquaintances  in  it,  or  learn  the  signifi- 
cance of  many  new  names  with  which  we  had 
been  unfamiliar.  Most  of  us  learned  a  few 
new  names — Hawkins,  Lawton,  Kent,  Lud- 
low, Chaffee,  a  dozen  more,  perhaps — and 
came  to  identify  them  with  the  gallant  gen- 
tlemen who  bore  them ;  but  with  the  great 
majority  of  the  officers  of  the  regular  army 
at  Santiago  we  are  not  yet  acquainted,  and 
probably  never  shall  be.  The  ordinary  read- 
ers of  the  war  news  merely  know  that  there 
were  a  dozen  or  more  regiments  of  regular 
troops  in  General  Shafter's  command  and 
that,  officers  and  men,  whatever  they  were 
sent  to  do  they  did,  and  more  ;  whatever  had 
to  be  endured,  they  suffered  ;  whatever  cour- 
age, audacity,  endurance,  or  intelligence  the 
occasion  demanded,  they  had  in  abundant 
measure,  and  used.  So  we  have  come  to 
generalize  about  our  regular  army,  and  to 
think  of  its  troops  as  admirable  soldier-men, 
and  of  its  officers  as  men  qualified  to  do  the 
highest  credit  to  their  country  and  their  mili- 
tary training. 

They  are  now  about  to  be  tried  in  a  new 
field  as  temporary  administrators  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  territory  that  has  suffered  long  and 
severely  from  maladministration.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  notice  how  confident  we  are  that 
they  will  be  equal  to  this  difficult  task,  and 
how  general  is  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  that 
it  is  to  remain  for  the  present  in  their  hands. 

IF  there  is  one  thing  more  than  any  other 
with  which  Americans  have  credited  the 
Old  World,  it  is  reverence  for  its  antiqui- 
ties. If  we  have  occasionally  curled  the  lip 
of  scorn  in  "acrid  Asiatic  mirth"  over  the 
vauntings  of  the  cicerone,  envy  has  been  be- 
hind it,  and  at  heart  we  too  have  shared  their 

piety.     The  refusal  of  permission  to 
Electricity  in  the  exhibk     wM     CQwboys    and     tame 

Catacombs.        T     ,.  ..,,..'  . 

Indians  in  the  Coliseum  met,  on  the 

whole,  with  our  approval ;  and  we  recognized 
the  self-denial  of  the  debt-ridden  Italian 
Government  in  declining  the  offers  of  syndi- 
cates to  bring  that  structure  bodily  to  the 
World's  Fair  at  Chicago. 

But  what  is  to  be  said  of  a  newspaper  re- 
port that  the  very  tomb  and  crypt  of  the  ven- 
erable past  is  to  be  opened  to  the  garish 
spirit  of  end-of-the-centuryism,  and  that  the 
Catacombs  of  Rome  are  to  be  lighted  by 
electricity  ?  Worse  yet,  that  the  work  is  to 
be  done  by  Americans,  and  that  the  invasion 
of  these  sacred  reliques  of  the  old  White  City 


is  to  be  entrusted  to  the  smoky  modern  town 
of  Pittsburg  ? 

It  is  reported  that  an  electric-hght  company 
of  our  smoke-metropolis  has  received  a  con- 
tract for  the  placing  of  six  electric  motors  in 
six  catacombs  of  Rome,  each  motor  to  be 
capable  of  furnishing  four  hundred  and  sixty 
incandescent  lights.  These  are  the  bald 
facts;  their  spiritual  significance  roots  deep. 
What  now  is  to  become  of  our  reproach  of 
the  Goths  and  Longobards,  who  looted  the 
Catacombs  with  pious  motives  and  called  ev- 
ery bone  found  in  Roman  soil  a  sacred  relic, 
and  carried  it  northward  home,  in  mingled 
commercialism  and  reverence?  What  will 
they  think  of  our  innocent  electricians  tres- 
passing in  the  sanctum  of  these  ancient  dead 
with  their  rude  labors,  and  lighting  with  un- 
seemly illumination  their  sleeping  chambers? 

What  now  will  be  the  occupation  of  the 
skull  of  which  Hawthorne  writes  in  his 
"Marble  Faun:"  "grinning  at  its  own 
wretched  plight  as  is  the  ugly  and  empty 
habit  of  the  thing?"  What  business  have 
they  left  now  to  Memmius,  that  limited 
Wandering  Jew  in  his  labyrinthian  parish ; 
that  sneaking  spy  of  Diocletian's  time,  who, 
hiding  in  the  Catacomb  of  St.  Calixtus  to 
overhear  the  rites  of  the  persecuted  Christians, 
was  cursed  and  condemned  to  wander  for- 
ever in  the  gloomy  precincts  of  these  tombs? 
What  power  now  can  he  have  to  thrill  and 
threaten  the  lone  wanderer  in  the  maze  ? 
What  potency  is  left  to  the  spell  of  his  ter- 
ror ;  what  virtue  to  his  fable?  How  can 
Memmius  claim  to  be  eternally  lost  when  he 
has  good  electric  lights  and  sign -boards  to 
guide  him  wherever  he  would  go  ? 

Hut  our  shameless  electricians  are  not  to  be 
stopped  at  the  mere  lighting-up  of  these  mys- 
teries;  they  are  to  put  into  the  St.  Calixtus 
Catacombs  an  elevator  ! — not  a  slow  and  fu- 
nereal lift,  but  a  flying  electric  American  ele- 
vator !  After  that,  what  is  to  give  the  Cata- 
combs any  power  for  romance  or  terror  above 
the  horrific  Avernus  of  the  Boston  Subway? 
And  is  this  electrocution  of  their  tradition 
only  a  beginning?  The  imagination  already 
supplies  abundant  sequels. 


Y 


OU  don't  look  happy,"  said  a  passing- 
acquaintance  to  a  young  woman  in 
the  shopping  throng  the  other  day. 
"  I'm  not  happy."  returned  the  young  woman 
addressed,  "for  I've  just  seen  a  most  de- 
pressing thing. " 
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••  No,  it  wasn't  in   the  unspeakable  slums,'' 

she  hastened  to  say  ;  "  I  shock  all  my  friends 

by  delving  in  dreadfulness  svstem- 

Lnnui  at  Sev-  ..  ,  ' 

enteen  atically  and  earnestly,  and  coming 

thence  unhorriried,  though  deeply 
impressed  ;  wiser,  but  scarcely  sadder,  so  to 
say.  But  just  now  I've  seen  a  distressful 
thing  of  another  kind.  I  have  been  used  to 
think  of  ennui  as  the  worst  thing  under  the 
sun,  and  to  associate  it,  in  its  quintessence, 
with,  say,  the  Bourbon  kings  ;  but  I  beg  par- 
don of  the  shades  of  the  Bourbons,  for  I  think 
I  have  seen  them  outclassed.  I've  been  to  a 
'  tea-room  '  for  a  mid-day  bite,  and  I  sat  at 
the  table  with  a  mother  and  daughter,  the  lat- 
ter, as  it  proved,  a  boarding-school  miss  of 
perhaps  seventeen,  at  home  for  her  Easter 
holiday.  The  girl  wore  large  diamonds  in  her 
ears,  three  diamond  rings,  diamond  sleeve- 
links  in  a  silk  shirt-waist,  a  diamond  brooch, 
and  a  watch  heavily  studded  with  diamonds. 
She  might  have  been  a  passable-looking  girl 
but  for  the  consummate  listlessness  of  her 
expression  and  demeanor ;  and,  outside  of 
a  not  unamiable  but  quite  uninterested  reply 
she  threw  now  and  then  to  her  mother's 
attempts  at  conversation,  she  made  but  two 
remarks.  One  was  that  she  should  have  to 
have  violet  trimming  on  her  black  silk  dress, 
and  when  her  mother  asked  why,  she  ex- 
plained that  '  there  is  only  pink,  and  blue, 
and  green,  and  red,  besides  violet,  and  the 
other  girls  in  the  hall  have  got  all  those 
colors,  so  there's  only  violet  left  for  me.' 
Poor  thing  !  She'll  look  like  Rameses* 
mummy,  in  violet.  The  other  remark  was 
apropos  of  the  tea  she  was  pouring  out.  I 
knew  that  it  was  strong  enough  and  bitter 
enough  to  actually  tan  her  stomach,  but  she 
only  tasted  of  it  dubiously  and  asked  her 
mother  if  she  thought  it  wasn't  'awfully 
strong  ' ;  her  mother  hazarded  the  idea  that 
it  was  '  very  nice,'  so  she  drank  the  stuff 
mechanically.     If  they  had  been  loud  women, 


with  all  the  pitifulness  of  the  girl's  diamonds 
I  should  have  been  far  less  depressed,  for 
there's  no  use  fretting  for  the  vulgar  of  that 
type;  they  are  a  class  by  themselves,  in  a 
way,  and  they  don't  know  enough  to  pity 
themselves  or  to  feel  their  unconquerable 
shortcomings.  But  these  were  not  such  ;  1 
doubt  not  that  girl  goes  to  a  very  excelient 
young  ladies'  seminary,  and  that  her  man- 
ners, as  far  as  manners  may  be  compre- 
hended in  '  Don'ts,'  are  unimpeachable  as  the 
ordinary.  That  is  the  awfulness  of  it  ;  why, 
that  girl  will  probably  marry  some  nice,  gen- 
tle fellow  who  is  not  as  wise  as  he  might  be, 
though  perhaps  as  wise  as  he'll  ever  be  if  he 
has  to  divide  his  allotment  of  brains  with 
this  poor  creature.  What  a  mother  she'll 
be,  with  her  necessity  for  violet  ruchings  be- 
cause the  other  girls  have  taken  all  the  be- 
coming colors  !  What  a  home  she'll  make  ! 
I  see  her,  in  fancy,  forever  pouring  gall-like 
tea  and  wearily  condoning  burnt  chops.  Of 
course,  she's  young;  of  course,  she'll  grow; 
but  since  she  is  so  started,  what  reason  has 
any  one  to  think  that  at  some  miraculous 
season  she'll  change  her  spots  and  dew  lop 
into  a  woman  of  capability  and  resource, 
with  some  inspiration  and  cheer.  Somehow, 
I  find  the  poor,  weary  'army  of  the  disen- 
chanted' more  harrowing  to  my  pity  than 
the  more-discussed  army  of  the  toilers.  Per- 
haps it  is  the  poor  themselves  who  have  taught 
me  not  to  pity  them.  Certainly,  1  never  get 
discouraged  or  disheartened  on  account  of 
them  ;  I  don't  expect  to  destroy  the  hydra- 
headed  monster  of  many  cycles' growth  in  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  awakening  benevo- 
lence and  social  science.  But  if  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  education  which  is  now  broad- 
cast among  certain  well-to-do  classes  can 
produce  that  girl  and  her  mother,  then  am  1 
reallv  depressed.  The  individual  matters 
little,  but  if  she  is  a  type?  And  I'm  afraid, 
from  all  I've  seen,  that  she  is. " 


MEDIEVAL      GOLDSMITHS'    WORK     AT 
CONQUES 

HIGH  on  an  exposed  slope,  but  defended 
from  the  rest  of  France  by  the  bleak 
ridges  and  smoking,  sulphurous  hills 
of  Aveyron,  the  village  of  Conques  dozes  be- 
hind the  abbey-church.  Few  sightseers  leave 
the  distant  railway  to  disturb  its  silence. 
Hardly  a  commis-voyageur  insults  the  church- 
portal  with  his  surprise.  Its  sculptures  pre- 
serve their  dignity  in  secret;  and  the  gold 
and  silver,  jewels  and 
enamel  -  work  of  the 
treasury,  dazzle  only 
pilgrims  and  the  oc- 
casional archaeologist. 
The  abbey  in  its  silence 
seems,  indeed,  to  have 
lived  through  all  the 
ages  unknown  and  ig- 
norant of  the  world,  yet 
here  one  finds  not  only 
the  barbaric  gold- 
smith's work  of  un- 
taught Franks,  but  del- 
icately engraved  gems, 
enamel-work  designed 
like  Eastern  stuffs,  and 
a  stern,  golden  figure, 
strangely  Byzantine  in 
its  splendid  immobil- 
ity. 

These  varied  won- 
ders suggest  anything 
but  isolation.  The  hill- 
barriers  which  have 
preserved  them  from 
the  vandalism  of  heresy 
and  revolution  must 
once,  it  seems,  have 
been  passed.  And 
long  ago  they  actually 
were  passed,  were 
stormed,  in  fact,  by  a 
naive  faith  which  de- 
veloped here  a  school 
of  monastic  goldsmiths, 
and  enlightened  their 
art  by  making  Conques 
a  cosmopolitan  centre. 


Statuette  of  Sainte  Foy,  about  eighty-five  centimetres  high, 
in  gold  on  a  <  ore  ol  wood.  The  surface  is  set  with  precious  and 
semi-precious  stones  and  engraved  gems  of  different  epochs. 
The  head-dress  is  ol  gold  ornamented  with  < ,'.  isonnt  enamel. 
Two  of  tin- lour  crystal  balls  replace  the  doves  mentioned  in 
the  text.  The  statuette  may  originally  have  represented  an 
ecclesiastic.  The  tubes  held  in  the  hands  are  ol  silver  and 
probably  served  to  hold  emblems  or  (lowers.  The  hands  date 
from  the  sixteenth  century.    The  feet  and  footstool  are  modern. 


Pilgrims,  the  cosmopolitans  of  past  days, 
began  forcing  their  way  nine  centuries  since 
through  the  Aveyron  hills.  For  the  monks 
of  Conques  had  astutely  stolen  from  Agen 
the  body  of  a  virgin-martyr,  Sainte  Foy,  whose 
miracles  soon  became  so  familiar  that  they 
were  not  irreverently  termed  "  Sainte  Foy's 
jokes."  For  rumor  had  it  that  she  gave  eyes 
to  the  eyeless,  and,  stranger  still,  raised 
donkeys  from  the  grave.  So  rumor  spread. 
And  pilgrims,  many  of  them  bearing  gifts, 
thronged  to  Conques 
from  about  the  Byzan- 
tine great  church  of 
Perigueux,  from  the 
Venetian  quarter  of 
Montpellier,  from  all 
southern  France,  while 
nobles,  French  and  for- 
eign, gave  lands  and 
the  spoils  of  war  and  a 
mosque  in  Spain.  And 
the  monks,  thus  stirred 
by  the  life  of  the  outer 
world,  came  to  see  and 
study  not  only  Frank- 
ish  art,  but  the  silver- 
ware of  Saracens  and 
rich  stuffs  and  enamels 
brought  from  Venice 
and  the  East. 

Meanwhile,  Sainte 
Foy,  the  indirect  cause 
of  her  monks'  educa- 
tion, was  directly  aid- 
ing their  art.  She  ap- 
peared to  the  Bishop 
of  Beaulieu,  asking  for 
his  two  golden  doves 
as  ornaments  for  her 
statue  at  Conques,  and 
though  he  tried  to  sub- 
stitute a  greater  weight 
of  gold  coin,  it  is  re- 
corded that  she  g 
them.  What  is  more, 
she  demanded  jewels 
and  money  from  la- 
dies, knights,  and  com- 
mon folk,  near  and  far  ; 
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Box,  serving  as  reliquary,  of  wood  covered  with  black  leather,  which  is  adorned  with  enamel  in  small  white  heads  arranged  in 
scrolls.  The  larger  heads  are  heads  ol  silver  nails.  Of  the  thirty-one  rondels  of  enamelled  gold,  a  few  are  modern  or  restored.  All  are 
Byzantine  in  appearance,  and  the  enamel  is  on  gold  and  is  applied  by  the  champlevi  process. 

and  so  persistent  was  she  that  after  her  statue  as  the  statue  is,  it  is  vividly  impressive.  Even 
had  been  encrusted  with  precious  stones,  there  stripped  of  its  incrusting  uncut  emeralds, 
remained  ample  materials  for  many  another     its  cameos,  amethysts,  pearls,  and  sapphires, 


blazing  piece  of  goldsmith's  work. 
In  the   partly  exotic,  partly  in- 
digenous treasure,   thus  amassed 
atConques,  the  most  striking  work 
is  the  little  statue — not  quite  a  yard 
high — of  Sainte  Foy  herself.     Un- 
like such  earlier  attempts  as  the 
"reliquary  of   Pepin,"  which  was 
sent  to  Conques  probably  before 
the  year  840,  this  figure  shows 
clearness  and  vigor  of  concep- 
tion and  some  skill  in  execu- 
tion.   I  Fnrealistic,  to  be  sure, 
it  is    conventional  even.   In 
the   stiffly   sealed    figure, 
the  immovably  extende< 
arms,    and    t  h  e    e  y  e  s 
which  Marc  from  a  face 
rigid    and    haunting, 
there    is    little   sug- 
gestion of  llesh  and       ,- 
blood  and  nothing 
of   Sainte    Foy's 
celestial      ^irl-       .A 
ishness.    Yet        3\ 
impersonal      a 


V 


this  seeming  pagan    deity  would 
remain    strangely    solemn.      For 
thus,  simply  crowned  with  its  gold 
and  enamel  crown,  it  would  pre- 
serve the  ancient  force  which  still 
dominates  all  who  see  it,  and  which 
troves   that,   already   toward   the 
end    of    the    tenth    century,    the 
monks  of  Conques  who  made  it, 
were  apt  learners  from  the  East 
and   sculptors    with   a    strong 
impulse  toward  monumental 
i      art. 

The  Byzantine  formality, 
?.  so  curiously  mixed    with 

formless    exuberance   in 
W:^      the  modelling  and  in- 
i  <£fc  :''      c 'rustation     o  f     t  h  1  s 
statue,    w  a  s    devel- 
oped,   accordingly, 
Q        in    stone.     Before 
I    JOk  u      half  a  century 
I        had   passed,  a 
^Sp^,       stern,  Hyzan- 
tine    Christ 
'^K^&ti^A       reigned  in 

II*  II      !«*»— M> 


id<   at  Conques  toward  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.      Height 
forty-two  centimetres,  width  forty  centimeti  I  ry  is  ol  ered  with  silver-gilt  and  ornamented  with  uncut  stones.     On 

■  •I  polished  quartz,  surrounded  by  other  uncut  --tones:  on  the  reverse  side  is  .\n 
antique  intaglio  su  on  gold,  and  much  like  that  on  the  crown   "t  the  Sainte  Foy  statue.    The  re- 

/  r  date  than  the  "  A  "  proper,  is  covered  with  gilded  silver. 
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the  abbey  -  portal, 
with  a  fatefulness 
of  look  but  dimly 
foreshadowed  b  y 
the  golden  image  ; 
and  the  East, 
which  thus  brought 
dignity  into  the 
grotesqueness  of  a 
m  e  d  i  ae  v  a  1  bas- 
relief,  still  watched 
over  the  goldsmiths 
of  Conques.  Hav- 
ing diverted  their 
monumental  i  m  - 
pulse  into  sculpt- 
ure, it  led  them  tow- 
ard purely  decor- 
ative achievements, 
and  largely  through 
the  technical  en- 
ticements of  enam- 
el-work it  brought 
order  into  their 
•confused  decora- 
tions. 

Enamelling  had 
probably,   of    late, 
been  more  or  less 
practised    at    Li- 
moges.    But    Li- 
moges, toward  the  tenth  century,  lay  in  ash- 
es, a   mere   reminder   of    Norman   devasta- 
tions, and     Conques     soon    reigned    in    its 
stead.     There  the  enamelling   Sainte   Foy's 
crown  was   done,    and   there,  at    about    the 
same  time,  or   possibly    as    late    as  iiio,    a 
box   containing  Sainte   Foy's  bones  was  or- 
namented with  thirty-one  medallions  in  rich 
■enamel.     These  medallions,  moreover,  were 
not  only  agreeable  in   color,  but  orderly  in 
form  ;  for  while  experience  in  Eastern  stuffs 
had  made  harmonious  color  a  delight  to  the 
artisans  of  Conques,  the  example  of  Eastern 
design  and  the  limitations  of  mere  material — 
the  difficulty,  for  instance,  of  outlining  com- 
plex  figures  in  strips  of   gold — made  these 
enamel-work  birds  and  griffins  almost  inev- 
itably regular  in  composition. 

In  all  Europe  there  can  be  few  pieces  of 
old  enamel  more  attractively  soft  in  surface 
or  more  soothing  in  color.  Among  the 
products  of  Conques,  however,  one  work,  a 
portable  altar,  seems  still  more  significant. 
Its  enamels — Christ  and  the  Paschal  Lamb, 
the  symbolic  angel,  dove,  ox.  and  eagle,  the 


Pepin's  reliquary,  so-called,  hack  view:  a  wooden  case  eighteen  centimetres  high  and  long,  and  nine 
centimetres  through,  covered  with  gold  and  decorated  with  polished  stones.  On  the  front  arc  <  rude  figures 
in  repousse  work  representing  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  St.  John.  On  the  hack,  above  three  arches,  are  two 
eagles  whose  wings  are  of  cloisoii7ie  enamel  on  gold.  This  enamel-work,  which  is  Oriental  in  character, 
dates  from  the  same  early  period  as  most  of  the  reliquary,  i.e.,  perhaps,  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century. 
But  the  enamels  above  the  pilasters  supporting  the  arches  are  of  a  later  period.  The  border  above  the 
eagles,  which  is  in  silver  gilt  repousse,  dates  from  the  sixteenth  century.  The  endsoi  the  case  belong  to  a 
different  reliquary. 

Virgin,  Sainte  Foy  and  two  unknown  saints — 
are  all  charming  in  color-effect ;  and  even  the 
human  faces  are  decorative  in  their  archaic 
conventionalism.  But  interesting  as  the  work 
is  in  its  artistic  qualities,  the  technique  and 
the  date  are  still  more  striking.  Unlike  the 
birds  and  griffins  on  the  box  of  bones,  each 
mass  of  color  in  these  medallions  is  not  out- 
lined with  strips  of  gold  laid  edgewise  on  a 
foundation  of  gold  ;  but  the  masses  of  color 
curved  depressions  be- 
of  the  foundation  itself 
of  the  enamel  and  em- 
In  a  word,  the  enamel- 
work  of  the  portable  altar  is  cloisonne,  while 
that  of  the  box  is  champleve'.  And  since 
cha?nfilevewoxV  is  probably  of  Western  origin, 
while  the  cloisonne  method  seems  to  have 
reached  Conques  from  the  East,  the  enamels 
on  the  box  are  Eastern  only  in  look,  but 
those  on  the  altar  seem  Eastern  in  their  very 
structure. 

The  altar,  then,  may  well  be  a  link  be- 
tween the  Last  and  the  West.  Proof  of  this. 
however,  would  depend  on  questions  too  ob- 


are  held  in  shallow 
tween  which  ridges 
rise  to  the  surface 
phasize  its  design. 


Tort. iMe  altar,  serving  also  as  a  reliquary;  perhaps,  formerly  the  cover  of  a  hook.     The  piece  of  stone  is  Oriental  alabaster;  th( 
is  silver-gilt;  the  ten  plaquettes  are  of  copper  with  decoration  in  <loiso>t>ii-  enamel. 


scure  for  general  discussion — from  where,  for 
instance,  the  monks  of  Conques  actually 
gained  their  knowledge  of  the  cloisonne 
method,  and  at  what  date  they  began  to 
make  champlevt  enamels.  Hut  whatever 
the  answers  to  these  questions  may  be,  the 
gist  of  the  matter — the  strength  of  Eastern 
influence  at  Conques — is  evident.  The  por- 
table altar,  dating  as  it  pretty  precisely  does 
from  the  first  ten  years  of  the  twelfth  century, 
shows  the  monks  clinging  at  that  compara- 
tively late  period  to  a  method  of  probably 
Eastern  origin;  and  the  birds  and  griffins  on 
the  box  prove  then-  fidelity  to  Byzantine  de- 
sign during  the  eleventh  and  perhaps  into  the 
twelfth  century.  From  these  cases,  accord- 
ingly and,  indeed,  from  others— it  is  clear 
thai  the  grasp  of  Eastern  art  upon  the  school 
of  Conques  was  firm.  It  was  the  strongest 
artistic  force  to  pass  the  hill-barriers  of  the 


Aveyron,  and  protected  by  them,  it  persisted 
long  in  vigorous  life.  But  the  power  of 
beauty  and  order  which  had  led  the  monks 
of  Conques  from  such  barbaric  work  as  the 
"reliquary  of  Pepin  "  past  the  statue  of  Sainte 
Foy  and  on  to  such  achievements  as  the 
Byzantine  Christ  of  the  portal  and  the  me- 
dallions which  so  delightfully  decorate  the 
box  of  Sainte  Foy's  bones,  this  orderly  power 
at  last  began  to  wane.  Agreeable  works,  to 
be  sure,  were  still  produced,  and  several  are 
preserved  at  Conques.  But  little  by  little  the 
decorative  impulse  faded,  and  the  Byzantine 
enamel-work,  which  at  Conques  had  largely 
supplanted  goldsmith's  work  proper,  was  it- 
self displaced  by  a  more  elaborate  art,  the 
late  enamel-work  of  Limoges.  So  the  school 
of  Conques  was  merged  in  the  school  of 
Limoges,  and  the  Byzantine  spirit  in  enamel- 
work  finally  died. 

H.  C.  G. 
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THE    MODERN    GROUP    OP    SCANDINAVIAN 

PAINTERS 

By   Cecilia  Waern 


T  may  be  well  to  begin  by 
saying  simply  that  the  word 
modern  is  here  taken  as  an 
adjective  of  quality,  not  of 
time. 
The  art  of  Denmark  dif- 
fers in  several  important  respects  from  that 
of  the  two  sister  countries.  Indeed,  it  used 
to  be  said  and  repeated  at  home  (in  Swe- 
den) that  there  was  a  Danish  school  of 
painting  while  there  never  would  be  a 
Swedish  school ;  there  was  no  atmosphere 
in  Sweden,  the  social  conditions  were  too 
formal,  too  complicated,  the  Swedes  too 
self-conscious  altogether.  In  Denmark, 
instead,  it  was  pointed  out,  there  was  an 
undeniable  art  tradition,  social  life  was 
simple  ;  above  all,  the  Danish  mind  was 
really  naif.  The  Danes  are,  in  fact, 
about  as  unlike  the  other  Scandinavians 
as  their  country  is  unlike  the  typical 
vvater-and-mountain  scenery  of  the  pen- 
insula. The  Danish  isles  are  large  and 
nearly  flat  ;  shimmering  beech-woods  run 
down  to  the  water's  edge,  kindly  villages 
and  dun-and-white  farm  yards,  of  the  old 
thatched  type,  stud  the  fertile  plains. 
Father  Stork  is  the  patron  saint  of  it  all. 
The  Danes  are  cheery  and  talkative,  hu- 
morous and  unsophisticated.  Swedish 
writers  know  to  their  cost  that  they  can 
never  hope  to  vie  with  the  Danish  flow  of 
witty  spirits,  or  attain  the  unconcerned 
ease  of  their  literary  manner.  It  is  a  fact 
that  the  causeric  is  almost  as  much  at 
home  in  Copenhagen  as  it  is  in  Paris. 
Certain  other  qualities  help  to  give  the 
Danes  a  prominent  place  as  essayists  and 
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critics  on  modern  lines ;  cheerful  industry, 
keen  perceptions,  quick  sympathies,  often 
amounting  to  imaginative  penetradon.   But, 
above  all,  it  is  the  untroubled  directness  of 
aim  that  tells.     These  circumstances  and 
traits  tell  in  art,  as  they  do  in   literature, 
and   may  serve   to   explain  the  success  of 
Peter  Severin  Kroyer  in  the  difficult  task 
he  has  set  himself  as  a  painter.      He  first 
made  his  mark  in  Paris,  in  the  early  eigh- 
ties, as  a  plein-airiste — a  painter  of  figures 
in  the  open  air — and  he  still  remains  one. 
But  of  late  years  he  has  become  more  and 
more   identified  with  the  solving  of  that 
most  difficult  of  problems  :  painting  large 
gatherings  of  men  at  committee  meetings, 
conversazioni,     smoking    musicales,     etc. 
We    all    know    how    unsatisfactory    such 
pictures  are  apt  to  be,  how  individualism 
and  collectivism  conflict  here  as  in  other 
spheres.   Even  the  greatest  portrait  paint- 
ers and  physiognomists  have  rarely  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  ease  to  their  groups  and 
unity  to  their  pictures,  while  the  man  that 
feels  masses    more    than   units    generally 
subordinates  the  individual  as  unworthy 
of  notice,  compared  with  the  sense  of  col- 
lective  humanity   or  the   beauties   oi  at- 
mospheric tone.    Krover  steers  gayly  past 
both  Scylla  and  Charybdis.      His  groups 
are  natural  and  amusing,  his   figures  in- 
teresting in    expression    and  gesture,  and 
superb  in  treatment  :  his  unity  of  effect  most 
convincing.     The   secret    lies   partly — as 
so  often — in  knowledge.      Kroyer  knows 
a   room,  by   night    and    by  day,  in  all   its 
aspects  of   light  and  shade,  as  some  land 
seapists  know  the  play  of  light  and  dark  in 

ner's  Sons.     All  rights  reserved. 


Painted  by  Ri<  hard  Bergh. 


My  Wife 
M  useum,  i  iottenburg 


the  branches  of  their  trees.  I  fe  knows  the 
openair, too.  His  twilights  and  moonrises 
from  the  Scaw  have  a  charm  thai  lingers 
in  the  memory  like  the  aromatic  smell  of 
certain  seashore  shrubs.  As  a  luminist, 
he  has  been  attracted  by  merry,  open-air 
mcaU  at  midday.  Manx-  of  these  motives 
he  shares  with  his  friends  in  Sweden  and 
Norway,  .is  he  has  shared  the  French 
teaching  that  has  given  him  the  power  to 
deal  with  them.  The  open  air  Kroyer, 
with  his  indisputable  Northern  note,  is  thus 
644 


the  connecting  link  between  the  Danes 
and  the  other  Scandinavians,  including  the 
painters  of   Finland     Albert  Edelfelt  and 

his  countrymen  whom  1  must  here  re- 
luctantly leave  aside. 

1  must  be  brief,  also,  in  my  mention  of 
the  other  Danes,  and  not  attempt  to  do 
more  than  (-all  attention  to  one  or  two 
other  prominent  figures  of  this  rejuvenated 
Danish  school.  We  can  only  regret  that 
we  have  not  been  able  to  procure  ade- 
quate illustrations,  to  bear  out  what  1  say. 
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Yet  Viggo  Johansen's  art  would  deserve 
to  be  widely  known  for  his  charming  treat- 
ment of  the  family  group  and  the  sociable, 
homely  interior.  He  is  one  of  the  few 
peintres  de  mosurs — indoors — of 
the  present  day,  who  sees  sub- 
jects round  him,  and  does  not 
need  to  resort  to  Breton  coiffes 
or  gilt  Dutch  head -pieces  to 
make  an  interior  interesting.  If 
naivete  were  to  be  had  for  the 
asking,  indeed,  he  might  be  cited 
as  an  example  that  would  de- 
serve to  be  widely  followed. 
Viggo  Johansen's  naivete  is 
Danish — who  but  a  Dane  could 
have  given  us  "  Washing  the 
Children,"  that  delightful  nurse- 
ry scene  of  scrubbing  and  tub- 
bing?— his  manner  has  none  of 
the  curious  prosiness  of  the  old 
Danish  school.  It  is  broad  and 
soft,  based  on  a  most  delicate 
observation  of  atmospheric  val- 
ues. His  touch  may  be  said  to 
have  less  sparkle  than  Kroyer's, 
and  more  tenderness.  Julius 
Paulsen  belongs  to  the  family  of 
the  Rembrandts  and  Whistlers. 
He  is  one  of  those  mystics  and 
dreamers  to  whom  the  beauties 
of  the  "enveloppe"  are  full  of 
fascination  and  revelation.  His 
typical  canvases  are  small  ; 
quiet  stretches  of  Danish  land- 
scape, with  or  without  figures  ; 
but  he  has  also  painted  larger 
canvases,  with  figure  subjects  ; 
for  instance,  a  much-discussed 
Madonna,  conceived  as  a  poor 
servant-girl  sitting  with  her  baby 
on  her  wretched  pallet,  rever- 
ently and  admirably  painted. 
But  the  true  Paulsen  is  to  be 
found  in  these  small  canvases 
that  combine  keen  impression- 
ist observation,  delicacy  of  at- 
mospheric rendering,  with  qualities  of 
tone  rare  in  the  North,  and  subtle  musi- 
cal depths  rare  anywhere.  And  vet  it 
is  all  so  Danish  in  a  delightful,  indefina- 
ble way.  The  men  mentioned  above  are 
middle-aged  now.  and  many  tendencies 
surge  round  them,  not  past  them,  leaving 
them  unmoved.  The  Danish  capital  is 
about   as    assimilative  as  the   country    is 


conservative,  and  the  younger  men  are 
all  more  or  less  "  in  the  movement," 
which  is  very  lively  in  Copenhagen.  Lit- 
erary decadence    has    struck    deep  roots 


Painted  by  Karl  Larsson. 

Lisbeth. 
Fiirstenberg  Gallery,  Gottenburg. 


there  and  borne  some  noteworthy  fruit. 
Painting  has  become  symbolic  and  syn- 
thetic  :  Hammershoj.  Slott-M oiler,  and 
Willumsen  are  some  of  the  names  that  rep- 
resent it.  Willumsen's  art  many  oi  us 
know  from  the  salons.  He  has  two  man- 
ners :  a  forcible  (Manet)  realism,  and  a 
heavy  (Gauguin)  synthesis.  He  handles 
both    with    talent,  observation,    and    the 
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courage  of  his  convictions.  His  synthetic 
caricatures  (often  carved  and  painted  pan- 
els) are  about  as  ugly  and  queer  as  any- 
thing ever  called  art  before,  but  not  with- 
out wit  when  you  have  the  perseverance 
to  look  for  it.  The  others  of  the  group  I 
do  not  know  well  enough  for  detailed 
analysis.  The  Exhibition  in  Stockholm 
lasl  summer  showed  that  their  art  is  serious 
and  interesting,  and  withal  more  Danish 
in  tradition  and  personal  in  quality  than 
I    had  been  led  to  expect. 

The  latest  ideas  are  fermenting  among 
the  youngest  Swedes  and  Norwegians,  as 
elsewhere.  But,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  see.  the  fruits  are  not  yet  ripe  for  inter- 
national approval.  So  we  shall  confine  our 
attention  to  the  group  of  men  now  in  their 
prime.  We  all  remember  the  brilliant  ef- 
fect produced  by  their  exhibition  at  the 
World's  Fair,  confirming  the  impression 
made  in  Paris  in  1889.  Here  was  talent 
— that  sine  qua  non — technic  and  skill 
commanding  both  admiration  and  respect, 
yet  full  of  freshness  of  spirit  and  handling, 
a  national  note  of  great  purity  and  charm. 
Certain  qualities  might  be  lacking,  all-es- 
sential to  the  worshippers  of  the  "  Old 
Masters,"  or  to  those  who  find  their  only 
artistic  nourishment  in  more  or  less  Pre- 
raphaelite  art  ;  but  this  was  no  crime  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  believe  art  to  be  a 
garden  that  grows  fruit  of  many  flavors, 
the  wild,  fragrant  strawberry,  as  well  as 
other  kinds.  As  most  gratifying  of  all,  1 
should  like  to  mention  the  intelligent  ap- 
preciation and  keen  characterization  of 
cultivated  Japanese  critics. 

Altogether,  it  must  be  said,  an  art  which 
one  respects  and  loves,  but  does  not  ad- 
mire without  reserve,  without  a  feeling 
that  if  much  has  been  gained  something 
his  been  lost  in  the  zest  and  vigor  of  on- 
slaught; an  art  modern,  not  classical ;  full 
ot  life,  not  perfect,  either  in  the  cold  sense 
of  correctness,  whatever  that  may  be,  or 
as  .1  synthesis  of  aims  and  endeavors  which 
a  it  too  w  ide  and  seething  to  let  these  men 
its!  satisfied  with  what  they  have  already 
won.  This  restlessness  in  the  Northern 
blood  tells  m  two  ways:  If  it  prevents 
thrni  from  staying  at  home,  like  the  Danes, 
and  tilling  the  home  field  till  it  bears  fruit 
a  thousandfold,  it  also  leads  them  to  new- 
paths  of  conquest,  or  at   least   endeavor, 


and  thus  helps  to  keep  their  faculties 
alive. 

These  reservations  made,  I  do  not  feel 
called  upon  to  offer  much  criticism  in  de- 
tail. Myself  a  Swede.  1  cannot  help  feeling 
that  I  shall  be  of  more  service  in  the  hum- 
ble garb  of  an  interpreter  than  in  the  sol- 
emn cap  and  gown  of  a  judge. 

'Hie  actual  achievement  of  the  Scandi- 
navians (leaving  their  excellent  portraits 
aside  for  the  moment),  may  be  briefly 
summed  up  ;  it  consists  in  Impressionism 
applied  to  painting  the  North  as  it  was 
never  painted  before.  I  here  use  the  term 
Impressionism  in  the  vague  general  sense, 
advisedly.  It  is  the  widest  one,  after  all,  of 
all  the  terms  in  use — including  both  por- 
traiture and plein-airi  the  rendering  of  the 
mood  and  the  passionate  pursuit  of  the  fact. 

impressionism  in  this  sense  only  seems 
the  natural  form  of  expression  of  the  Scan- 
dinavians, with  their  impetuous  energy, 
their  dreamy  impressionability,  and  their 
ardent  love  of  nature,  that  sways  between 
the  pole  of  actuality  and  the  pole  of  im- 
agination. In  painting,  these  two  poles 
have  not  proved  to  be  so  very  wide  apart. 
The  "passionate  pursuit  of  facts"  about 
atmosphere,  light,  and  reflections  that  are 
so  full  of  beauty,  has  led  the  painters  to 
feel  and  transmit  certain  imaginative  facts 
that  every  true  Northerner  believes  in 
as  real  facts.  Else  why  should  they  appeal 
to  all  of  us  in  the  same  way  ?  The  "  na- 
tional note."  that  the  French  speak  of  so 
glibly,  has  for  us  a  meaning  of  profound 
spiritual  significance — the  "drama  of  the 
Seasons"  is  to  us  fraught  with  real  in- 
tensity <>l  passion  and  variety  of  motive, 
It  is  not  Nature  mirroring  our  emotions 
and  fancies- it  is  man  responding  to  the 
great  voice  of  Nature,  and  feeling  the 
tragic  gloom  of  midwinter  as  actually  as 
the  passionate,  hopeless  longing  of  spring, 
and  ineffable  harmony  of  early  summer. 
If  Impressionism,  or  Naturalism,  or  what- 
ever we  choose  to  call  it.  has  enabled  the 
Northern  painters  to  recall  some  of  this  to 
exacting  sons  and  daughters  nl  the  North. 
surely  it  is  something  more  than  a  mere 
school  <  f  technic  ami  transition.  It  has 
done  so.  and  in  two  ways  :  by  training 
eye  and  hand  to  deal  with  the  exquisite 
phenomena  that  are  the  visual  form  of 
these  spiritual  beauties,  and  by  making  the 
painter  humbly  willing  to  give  ear  to  Nat- 
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ure,  and  thus  catch  an  echo  of  some  of 
these  strains  of  mystic  poetry  that  pervade 
the  atmosphere  of  the  North. 

These  remarks  apply  to  both  countries 
alike,  which  are  both  alike  Northern,  nay 
Scandinavian,  and  have  much  in  common, 
with  great  and  important  differences.  Nor- 
way is  grander  than  Sweden,  and  more 
heroic  in  character.  It  has  mountain 
fastnesses  of  utter  desolation,  yet  western 
fjords  and  seaports  exposed  to  the  quick- 
ening stimulus  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  It  is 
a  country  of  contrasts  ;  we  have  neither 
the  intensified   radiance  of   one  of  their 


Painted  by  Salmson. 

Les  Communiantes,    (Fragment.) 

mountain-sides  in  summer,  nor  the  pitiless 
austerity  of  one  of  their  long  valleys  in 
winter.  Grim  old  Ibsen  is  only  possible 
in  Norway. 

'The  Norwegians  are  young  as  a  nation. 
full  of  the  turbulent  sense  of  youth  and  the 
desire  to  reassert  the  fierce  old  spirit  of  in- 
dependence  of  their  Viking  forefathers  ; 


rich  in  accumulated  stores  of  Northern  en- 
ergy that  have  lately  found  a  vent  in  a 
sudden  and  splendid  outburst  into  litera- 
ture and  art.  With  this  intensity  of  patri- 
otic feeling  the  painters  could  no  longer 
be  content  to  paint  their  country  as  their 
predecessors,  the  Gudes  and  Tidemands, 
had  done,  making  up  their  pictures  in  their 
German  studios  from  sketches  and  studies 
gleaned  during  the  summer.  They  had  to 
live  at  home  and  paint  from  nature.  Im- 
pressionism naturally  pointed  in  the  same 
direction  by  its  insistence  on  the  open  air 
and  on  the  value  of  specialized  observa- 
tion. So,  one  by  one, 
they  came  home  from 
their  studies  in  Paris,  or 
Munich,  or  Italy,  and  set- 
tled in  Norway.  It  was 
not  an  easy  step  to  take. 
The  social  conditions  in 
the  North  are  almost  in- 
describably cramping 
and  complicated ;  "art" 
was  then  represented  in 
Christiania  by  an  "Art 
Union" — the  stronghold 
of  dilettanteism  and 
I  Hisseldorf  diluted — the 
better  ones  staying  away, 
as  I  have  said,  and  pre- 
ferring exile  to  stagna- 
tion. The  Moderns 
looked  at  the  matter  in 
another  light,  and  liter- 
ally fought  their  way  to 
recognition  by  Storthing, 
press,  and  public.  The 
inner  history  of  the  strue- 
gle  is  full  ot  picturesque 
incident.  It  is  even  on 
record  that  one  ot'  the 
most  vehement  pioneers, 
Fritz  Thaulow,  had  to 
spend  a  couple  of  months 
in  prison  for  the  mode  of 
argument  he  employed 
when  his  opponent  was 
basely  insulting.  Artistically,  they  only 
seem  to  have  been  strengthened  by  the 
double  struggle  they  have  been  engaged  in 
through  the  wish  to  assert  themselves  as 
Norse,  and  the  necessity  to  tight  the  ene- 
my within  their  gates.  If  the  Danes  have 
inherited  a  school,  these  Norsemen  may 
be  said  to  have  already  formed  one.    Only 


Painted  by  Erik   Werenskiold. 


Young  Peasant  Girls. 


an  expert  can  tell  from  their  Norwegian 
pictures  where  their  first  studies  were 
made.  They  are  neither  "  Paris "  nor 
"  Munich"  ;  they  are  modern  and  Norse. 
The  individuals  vary,  of  course.  Christian 
Skredsvig  has  a  tendency  to  clearness  and 
crisp  definition,  Eilif  Petersen  (in  his  land- 
scapes) to  a  large  dreaminess,  Otto  Sin- 
ding  to  a  certain  stern  ruggedness,  Hans 
Heyerdahl  to  quiet  refinement,  Gerhard 
Munthe  to  humorous  characterization. 
But  they  are  all  interesting,  all  more  or 
less  vigorous.  Many  of  their  results  have 
been  gained  by  absorbing  the  processes  of 
the  Impressionists  (in  the  narrow  sense)  : 
but  our  illustrations  will  show  that  they  do 
not  suffer  from  the  lack  of  the  sense  of 
construction  with  which  this  school  is  gen- 
erally reproached.  As  for  the  Norse  sub- 
jects, the  pictures  show  some  of  the  most 
typical  ones.  They  paint  other  things  as 
well,  of  course.  Some  of  them  travel,  or 
have  travelled  ;  Heyerdahl  and  Petersen 
are  admirable  portraitists  ;   Munthe  is  best 


known  for  his  grotesque  and  delightful 
transcripts  from  old  folk-lore,  colored  out- 
line drawings,  or  panels,  in  a  kind  of  per- 
sonal adaptation  of  the  sampler,  or  rough 
tapestry  style.  There  would  be  other  in- 
teresting personalities  to  discuss  :  but  the 
two  great  Norwegians  are  still  waiting  to 
be  noticed. 

Erik  Werenskiold  first  made  himself 
remarked  for  his  powerful  and  deeply  im- 
aginative illustrations  for  Norse  folk-tales. 
Meanwhile  he  was  painting  vigorous  por- 
traits of  prominent  Norwegians  (being  one 
of  the  first  in  the  North  to  obtain  his  ef- 
fects by  "  Impressionist"  brush  work  ).  and 
trying  his  hand  at  the  open  air.  Of  late 
years  he  has  combined  all  these  branches 
in  deeply  interesting  pictures  oi  peasant 
life — -out  of  doors  -in  Norway.  Weren- 
skiold is  not  less  of  a  painter  than  his  fel- 
lows, only  more  of  a  dramatic-  and  reflect- 
ive poet.  Some  canvases,  such  as  "  A 
Peasant  Burial,"  are  serious  and  thought- 
ful ;  others  have  a  more  lyric  quality.     But 


Painted  by  EiliJ  Petersen. 


Fishermen. 


all  are  painted  with  a  depth  of  sympathy. 
a  sincerity  of  observation  and  craft,  that 
have  become  proverbial  in  the  North. 

Some  of  the  well-known  sources  of  Fritz 
Thaulow's  inspiration  are  frozen  snow,  glis- 
tening in  the  sunlight  and  purple  in  the 
shadows  ;  new-fallen  snow,  pure  white  and 
soft ;  melting  snow,  with  its  kid-like  surface; 
running  water,  with  its  swirls  and  eddies. 
etc.  1  le  is  now  living  at  Dieppe,  attracted, 
it  seems,  by  the  beauties  of  moonlight  in 
Normandy,  and  of  lamp-lit  dusk  linger- 
ing over  the  harbor  or  in  the  old  streets  of 
the  town.  The  note  of  his  art  is  a  restful 
sense  of  power,  combined  with  a  delicacy 
of  color,  touch,  and  perception  that  seems 
rather  surprising  when  you  first  see  this 
big,  blond,  handsome,  burly,  Viking  type 
ol  a  man.  And  dors  it  not  seem  at  least 
a  picturesque  coincidence  that  the  roving 
spirit,  the  desire  for  fresh  conquests,  should 
ha\  e  landed  him  in      Normandy  ? 

In    Sweden    we   inert  a  differing    set    of 

social  conditions.  The  country  is  larger 
than  Norway,  to  begin  with;  more  cult- 
ured, undoubtedly;  also  "older"  in  tem- 
per. It  is  a  queer  country,  full  of  demo- 
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cratic  tendencies  and  aristocratic  preju- 
dices; of  high-strung  vitality  and  heavy 
sluggishness ;  of  many  things  that  seem 
to  incite  to  artistic  production,  and  more 
things  that  tend  to  check  it.  Sweden  was 
erst  one  of  the  Great  Powers.  It  has  still 
a  courtly  capital,  famous  for  its  lovely  sit- 
uation, with  one  of  the  finest  palaces  in 
Europe,  and  many  "  Royal"  institutions. 
including  an  Academy  of  fine  Arts.  It 
is,  however,  by  no  means  an  exhibiting 
academy,  like  the  one  in  London  ;  it  is  a 
teaching  academy,  that  spends  70.000 
kroner  (about  $18,000)  a  year  on  schools 
and  scholarships,  i.e.,  <  n  the  production 
of  artists,  while  the  state  grant  for  the 
purchase  of  works  of  art  amounts  to  h.000 
kroner  (between  $1,500  and  $1,600). 
In  the  good  old  times  most  of  the  talented 
alumni  came  back,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
after  their  \Vanderjahrey  to  a  professorship 
and  a  position  in  society.  One  great  talent 
at  least,  fohan  Fredrik  I  [ockert,  one  of  the 
shining  lights  at  the  Grand  Exhibition  of 
(855,  has  been  ruined  in  this  way.  There 
was  no  choice  between  this  and  doing  as 
the  gifted  Norwegians  of  former  genera- 


Painted  by  Karl  Larsson. 


Ceramique. 
M ns.i'  du  I  uxembourg. 
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tions  had  done:  allowing  themselves  to 
be  swallowed  up  by  the  schools  of  the 
continent.  There  was  only  this  difference 
between  them,  that  the  Norwegians  al- 
ways gravitated  naturally  toward  Ger- 
many, the  Swedes  to  Paris.  One  of  the 
foremost  and  most  interesting  representa- 
tives of  the  early  Romantic  school  of 
landscape  in  Germany,  Johan  Christian 
Dahl,  was  a  Norwegian.  Many  artists 
of  note  of  the  French  school  have  been 
natives  of  Sweden.  We  may  mention  Hall, 
I.aureince,  Roslim  among  earlier  men; 
Hockert  himself ;  and,  lately,  Salmson  and 
Wahlberg,  who  may  be  said  to  represent 
the  transition  to  the  modern  group  of  na- 
tional painters. 

At  first  the  younger  Swedes  of  this  group 
did  not  show  many  tokens  of  "  nationality." 
Zorn,  an  independent  of  the  first  water, 
was  practising  his  self-taught  art  of  water- 
color  painting  in  Spain  and  London,  after 
having  left  the  Academy  in  disgust.  The 
others  had  accepted  the  teaching,  enjoy- 
ing the  camaraderie,  and  hoping  for  the 
scholarships,  and  then  flocked  to  Paris, 
where  they  threw  themselves  into  the 
coterie  life  of  Montmartre  and  Orez-sur- 
Loing  with  true  Swedish  zest  and  love  of 
pleasure.  They  were  young,  too,  when 
Naturalism  was  young,  when  the  Gospel 
of  the  Open  Air,  of  the  figure  in  its  nat- 
ural setting,  of  seeing  things  as  they  were 
and  as  they  belonged  together,  was  rilling 
us  all  with  unbounded  enthusiasm.  They 
were  strong,  too,  artistically,  and  soon 
made  themselves  felt  in  Paris  as  "  fresh 
blood."  Only  one  or  two,  but  especially 
Ernst  Josephson,  felt  the  fevered  pulse 
of   color   at   the   heart    of    the   movement. 

The  others  swore  by  Bastien,  and  were 
dubbed  at  home  "the  gray  school  of  Grez." 

Exquisite  grays  some  of  them  were,  such 
as  Larsson's  garden-plots  at  (Ire/.,  or  Kreu- 
ger's  French  hillsides  and  waysides.  But 
the  French  critics  and  Norwegian  painters 
were  right  in  characterizing  them  as  ac- 
quisitions to  the  French  school,  not  as  an 
independent  school.  Even  the  portraits 
of  this  period  are  more  skilful  assimilations 
oi    French  teaching    than    anything  else. 

\s  tor  Swedish  landscape,  "the  North 
could  not  he  painted;"  it  was  "too  thin, 
to,,  .old.  too  intangible."  Meanwhile,  dis- 
content with  the  Academy  was  seething, 
because  it  withheld   the  scholarships  from 


those   who    (elt   that   tney  had  a  right  to 
them  :   because  it  sluggishly  or  aristocrat- 
ically refused   to   give  ear  to  the  clamor 
for  exhibitions,  and  because  it  was  full  of 
abuses  generally.     Matters  were  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Academy,  Count  Georges  von  Ro- 
sen, is  a  conservative,  accomplished  and 
talented  painter  (mainly  of  Belgian  train- 
ing).     But  the  discontent  was  so  general 
that  when   a   protest,  proposing  reforms. 
was  drawn  up,  it  found  86  signers  among 
the  artists  in    Paris,  Diisseldorf,  Sweden, 
and  elsewhere.     At  the  same  time  some 
of    the    "Parisians"    then    in   Stockholm 
arranged   an    exhibition    of    their   works, 
fitly  called  "  from  the  Banks  of  the  Seine." 
The  only  reply  to  the  protest  was  a  curt 
refusal  to  discuss  any  of  the  reforms  pro- 
posed.   The  "opponents"  thereupon  de- 
clared war.     They  solemnly  bound  them- 
selves  not   to   accept  any  distinctions  or 
salaries  from  the  Academy  ;  they  deter- 
mined to  arrange  their  own  exhibitions  in 
the  future.     The  first  semi-official  exhibi- 
tion of  this  kind  was  held  in  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year :   it  was  only  the  first  of 
a   whole  series  of  brilliant  exhibitions — 
triumphant  vindications  of  the  vitality  of 
the  new  movement.      Very  soon,  too.  the 
painters  struck  a  deep  Swedish  note  that 
won  many  over  completely,  who  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  keeping  their  love  of  beauty 
in   art  separate  from  their  love  of  beauty 
in   (Swedish)  nature.     The  fact   was  that 
the  painters  discovered,  when    they,  too, 
had  been  caught  by  the  homeward  trend, 
that  the  beauties  of  Sweden  were  not  "un- 
paintable  " — only  very  difficult.    Vet.  one 
by   one,  they    have   all   come    home   and 
tackled    them,  sticking   manfully  to    their 
resolution  not  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
Academy  salaries  or  Academy  protection. 
They  have  fared  badly  and  fought  bravely; 
they  would  have  fared  worse  still,  if  one 
enlightened  art-lover,  Mr.  Pontus  Fursten- 
berg,    of   Gottenburg,   had   not   from   the 
outset   understood  the  importance  of  the 
group,  helped    them    in    more   ways  than 
one,  and  instigated  others  to  buy   by   the 
convincing    charm    of    his    now    famous 
gallery.      Hut  even  so.  the  painters  have 
had    all    the   stimulus   of   suffering   for   a 
cause.      Taken  all  in  all,  the  inner  history 
of  the  movement  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting chapters  of  die  history  of  modern  art. 


Painted  by  Christian  Skredsvig. 


A  Norwegian   Hillside. 
National  Gallery,  Christiania. 


Sweden  is  a  country  of  lakes  and  hills, 
forest  and  stream,  less  heroic  and  dramatic 
than  Norway,  and  infinitely  more  lyrical 
— with  a  poetry  made  visible  in  the  deep 
amber  of  rushing  waters,  in  the  dream)-  sil- 
ver of  mirroring  lakes,  in  a  magic  atmos- 
phere, clear  and  yet  veiled,  still  and  yet 
suggestive,  full  of  longing  and  resignation 
—and  oh,  so  full  of  music.  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  the  painters  try  to 
paint  this  ;  they  are  all  eminently  paint- 
ers' painters,  with  a  line  scorn  of  mixing 
up  literature  with  art.  But  the  same  beauty 
thai  lias  slowly  inspired  and  moulded  the 
saddesl  and  tenderesl  folk  songs  in  the 
!  has  i  rept  on  to  some  of  their  can- 
vases, even  when  they,  as  in  the  ca.se  of 
Zom's"At  Midnight,"  represent  a  peas- 
ant girl  in  pink  gingham,  rowing  home  in 
the  after-glow  at  midnight  ;  or  when  they 
liist  of  all  aim  at  giving  as  in  the  case  of 
Nordstrom's  "  Easter  Eve"  only  the  :•/>- 
ual  impressions  of  an  early  spring  even- 
ing, \\  nh  the  Easter  fires  lit  on  the  hill  tops. 
But  \  <  w'd si  ron i  ferls  nature  so  deeply  and 
sternly  that  every  one  of  his  canvases  is  one 
ot  the  lust  oi  poems,  in  splendid  pictorial 
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language.  Nils  Kreuger's  note  is  more  ten- 
derly lyrical.    He  has  a  vein  of  sympathetic 

humor  and  delicate  observation  that  is  es- 
pecially delightful  in  his  pictures  of  sleepy, 
country-town  streets,  or  horses  at  grass  in 
the  stone-walled  long  shore  meadow.  His 
eye  for  delicate  values  is  keen,  and  he  has 
beenashappy  in  his  pursuit  of  the  quiver- 
ing quality  of  sea-side  air  as  of  harmony 
of  light-and-dark.  Nordstromand  Kreu- 
ger  are  both  "  Parisians."  Bruno  Liljefors, 
one  of  the  most  talented  of  this  talented 
group,  is  as  self-taught  as  a  man  can  he 
nowadays.  He  knows  the  work  of  his 
Scandinavian  friends,  and  has  \  isited  the 
Salon  once  or  twice,  that  is  all.  And  yet 
his  best  work  can  bear  comparison  with 
any  for  technic  and  power.  His  theme  is 
the  woods  ami  waters,  with  the  animals  that 
live  in  them  ;  he  portrays  them  with  an 
insight  and  a  grasp  that  have  grown,  in- 
stead of  rusting,  from  his  country  life,  till 
he  has  become  a  true  interpreter  of  the 
whole  life  of  nature  in  the  woods. 

I  must  now  be  summary  in  my  mention 
of  the  men  whom  we  have  been  able  to 
represent    by  fairly  adequate   illustrations. 


Painted  by  //.   Heyerdahl. 


The  Two  Sisters. 


Zorn's  "Mona"  [frontispiece]  has  been 
chosen  as  illustrative  of  his  earlier  manner, 
when  his  limpid  and  serious  water-colors 
first  drew  attention  to  the  measure  of  his 
talent.  His  eminent  art  as  a  portrait  painter 
does  not  need  comment  in  America.  He 
spends  his  summers  at  home,  painting  out 
of  doors,  always  pursuing  some  new  aspect 
of  nature  and  life  with  an  ardor  all  his 
own,  and  yet  eminently  Northern.  Richard 
Bergh  shares  his  distinction  as  a  portrait- 
ist, with  a  differing  temperament — more  re- 
flective and  imaginative — in  some  cases, 
perhaps,  even  hampering.  At  least  he 
would  have  painted  more,  if  he  had  not 
dreamed  and  read  and  written  so  much. 
Bui  who  knows  what  this  remarkable 
union  of  imagination  and  quick  respon- 
sive painter's  vision  may  bring  forth  in  the 
end?  Apart  from  his  portraiture,  which 
speaks  lor  itself  in  our  illustration,  [p.  644] 
his  p/<i//-(i/r  motives  have  always  had  the 
distinction  of  poetry  and  shown  a  charming 
feeling  for  significant  color  and  expressive 
line.  lie  is  now  developing  into  a  svm- 
boliste,  who  aims  largely  at  combining  il- 
lusion with  line-synthesis  and  color,  poetry 
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inspired  by  nature  with  pictorial  sugges- 
tiveness.  There  are  at  least  four  Karl  Lars- 
sons  in  one  :  all  important,  all  full  of  exu- 
berant vitality.  There  is  Larsson,  the  illus- 
trator ;  I  ,arsson,  the  brilliant  water-colorist 
of  the  French  school ;  Larsson,  the  painter 
of  the  delightful  portraits  in  a  spirited 
wash-and-outline style  of  hisown  ;  Larsson, 
the  fresco  painter,  whose  monumental 
work  in  Gottenburg  and  Stockholm  every 
student  of  decorative  art  should  include  in 
his  tour  of  travel  and  comparison. 

Let  me  say,  in  conclusion,  that  1  have 
been  careful  to  understate  rather  than 
overrate  the  importance  of  these,  my  coun- 
trvmen.as  judged  by  contemporary  French 
standards.  I  can  only  regret  that  1  have 
not  space  to  discuss  the  art  of  Prince 
Eugene  of  Sweden,  so  charming  in  its  per- 
sonality of  Ernst  Josephson,  the  colorist 
and  portraitist,  poet  and  visionary,  whose 
career  has  been  cut  short  by  illness  ;  of  P. 
Erkstrom,  the  lyrist:  ('..  Pauli,  the  fresco 
painter;  Mrs.  II.  I  lirsch-Pauli,  Eva  Bon- 
nier,  Eugene  Yansson,  and  others,  middle- 
aged  and  young,  that  help  to  represent 
worthily  this  interesting  school. 


Third  United  States  Artillery  Acting  as  Infantry  Advancing  Beyond  La  Loma.* 

THE    BATTLE    OE    THE    BLOCK-HOUSES 

THE    WAR    WITH    THE    INSURGENTS   AT    MANILA 
By   Percy   G.   McDonnell 


E  all  knew  that  it  was  com- 
ing as  sure  as  fate  ;  that 
sooner  or  later  the  climax 
would  be  reached  and  hos- 
tilities commenced.  The 
Commission  would  have  no 
cause  for  worry,  as  at  the  rate  affairs  were 
progressing,  in  all  probability  the  whole 
question  would  be  settled  before  their  ar- 
rival. A  member  of  the  local  commission 
treating  with  the  Filipino  delegates  told 
some  of  his  officers,  who  inquired  about 
the  regiment's  return,  that  fighting  was  a 
certainty,  and  that  if  Christmas  dinners 
were  enjoyed  at  home,  they  might  consid- 
er themselves  lucky. 

For  six  long  months,  ever  since  the 
13th  of  August,  there  were  constant  fric- 
tion, weekly  bickerings,  and  nightly  alarms 
that  frightened  the  people,  worried  the 
soldiers,  and  kept  Colonel  Thompson,  the 
press  censor,  at  his  wits'  ends  suppressing 
reports  more  or  less  sensational,  escaping 
over  the  cable  to  the  papers  of  the  world. 
History  teaches  that  when  two  armies 
with  the  numbers  and  power  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  Filipino  forces  exist  for  purposes 
not  exactly  similar  in  such  close  proximity. 
they  cannot  be  disbanded  without  a  trial 
of  strength  ;  that  one  side  will  not  grant 
concessions  necessarily  demanded  by  the 
other,  and  that  war  is  the  inevitable  result. 


*  This  and  the  following  illustrations  are  from  photo- 
graphs by  Lieutenant  C.  F.  O'Keefe,  Photograph  Depart- 
ment, Office  of  Military  Information,  Eighth  Army  Corps. 
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A  thousand  times  more  certain  are  these 
conditions  when  there  exists  an  inequality 
of  civilization,  where  one  army  towers 
over  the  other  in  what  the  world  please> 
to  call  modern  advancement;  and  I  am 
not  so  sure  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
blame — call  it  responsibility,  if  you  wish 
— rests  with  the  superior  force. 

The  unusual  circumstances  surrounding 
the  relations  between  the  Americans  and 
Filipinos  have  demanded  the  most  deli- 
cate handling,  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
ciliatory policy  adopted,  but  a  dozen  times 
hostilities  have  been  on  the  verge  of  pre- 
cipitation. Ever  since  the  native  sentries 
on  Paco  Bridge  threatened  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Duboce  of  the  First  California 
Volunteers,  and  demanded  the  return  of 
an  American  soldier  who  had  been  ad- 
vanced a  few  feet  beyond  the  usual  beat, 
there  has  been  more  or  less  ill-feeling  all 
along  the  line.  Then  came  the  killing  of 
an  insurgent  captain  in  the  streets  of 
Manila,  by  a  soldier  whose  command  to 
halt  had  been  disobeyed,  and  this  seemed 
to  stir  up  the  entire  native  population. 
Threats  of  burnings  and  uprisings  were 
so  common  that  when  people  wakened  in 
the  morning  they  were  thankful  that  their 
servants  had  not  murdered  them  during 
the  night,  and  many  officers  placed  sol- 
diers on  guard  at  their  quarters.  One  out- 
post in  particular  was  the  object  of  night- 
ly annoyance  ;  it  was  patrolled  by  men  oi 
the  Nebraska  regiment  and  was  located 
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close  to  block-house  No.  7,  just  beyond 
Santa  Mesa,  where  there  was  a  village  of 
hard  characters.  On  the  memorable  night 
of  February  4th,  a  little  before  dusk,  the 
soldiers  noticed  several  natives  armed  with 
1  tolas,  running  the  lines.  Once  inside,  they 
jeered  at  the  guards  in  drunken  taunts  and 
then  skipped  back  into  their  own  lines 
again.  These  uncomfortable  threats  were 
taken  good-naturedly,  but  as  they  con- 
tinued the  sentry  remonstrated,  and  finally 
called  the  corporal  of  the  guard.  The 
corporal  took  the  challenging  upon  him- 
self and  ordered  that,  in  the  event  of  fur- 
ther approaches,  if  the  third  command  to 
halt  was  not  obeyed,  they  fire  to  kill. 
About  8.45  p.m.,  three  men,  armed  with 
rifles,  were  seen  coming  toward  the  post 
from  the  insurgent  lines.  Once,  twice,  three 
times  the  command  halt  was  given,  and 
then  a  shot  rang  out,  quickly  followed  by 
two  others — a  native  lieutenant  and  pri- 
vate lay  dead,  and  the  sentry  had  received 
a  bullet  through  his  hat.  The  reports 
were  plainly  heard  in  the  Nebraska  camp 
on  the  hill,  some  nine  hundred  yards  to 
the  right,  and  in  five  minutes  the  whole 
regiment  was  astir,  guards  were  posted, 
and  advance  pickets  thrown  out.  The 
news  was  telegraphed  in  to  General  Otis, 
and  flashed  around  the  long  ten  miles  of 
American  intrenchments.  For  a  full  half- 
hour  everything  was  peaceful,  and  no 
sound  was  heard  except  the  hurried  com- 
mands of  the  officers  locating  their  men. 
I  ,ess  than  a  mile  in  the  direct  front  were 
the  head-quarters  of  Colonel  Antonio  Mon- 
tenegro, and  as  the  insurgent  bugles  gent- 
ly sounded,  the  waiting  soldiers  remarked 
upon  the  beauty  of  the  cadence,  which  is 
quick  and  high,  ending  in  a  long  pure  tone. 
What  went  on  in  the  insurgent  lines  will 
never  be  known,  but  suddenly,  in  the 
midst  of  the  deep  quiet,  from  the  large 
water-main  running  diagonally  across  the 
front,  came  a  volley  of  Mausers  popping 
and  singing,  and  dozens  of  the  boys 
ducked  low,  only  to  rise  shame-facedlv, 
and  answer  the  challenge,  almost  with  the 
rapidity  of  an  echo.  Scarcely  had  the 
first  shots  been  exchanged  when  the  firing 
began  on  the  left  with  the  Colorado  men, 
quickly  spreading  still  leftward  to  the 
South  Dakota  and  Pennsylvania  regi- 
ments, but  here  it  Stopped  for  a  few  min- 
utes.      On    the      Nebraska     right,    which 


marked  the  centre  point  of  the  whole  two- 
thirds  of  the  circle,  firing  had  not  yet 
begun. 

In  the  city,  long  before  the  heavy  firing 
commenced,  the  alarm  spread,  a  general 
call  to  quarters  was  sounded,  and  patrols 
thrown  out  through  the  streets.  An  ex- 
citable orderly  rushed  into  the  circus  where 
several  hundred  soldiers  and  civilians  were 
seated,  and  between  gasps  howled  the 
California  men  to  quarters ;  the  place  was 
in  an  uproar  in  a  second,  and  as  the  men 
rushed  over  the  flimsy  structures  through 
the  rings,  the  people  followed  suit,  and 
clowns  and  trained  horses  were  forgotten 
in  the  general  rush  to  the  doors.  A  num- 
ber of  officers  were  present  who  attempted 
to  restore  order,  but  the  delay  cost  them 
their  carriages ;  for  when  they  reached  the 
street  they  found  their  horses  had  been 
taken  by  soldiers  in  their  anxiety  to  get  to 
barracks.  The  Spanish  and  foreign  popu- 
lation deserted  the  drives  and  theatres,  and 
rushed  to  their  homes,  locking  the  doors 
and  extinguishing  the  lights.  In  half  an 
hour  the  city  was  deserted,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  soldiers  everywhere  on 
guard  or  hurrying  to  the  front  in  quick, 
measured  steps  that  rang  through  the 
empty  streets.  The  walled  city  was 
the  refuge  of  many  people  who  had  de- 
serted their  houses  and  sought  safety  in 
the  churches,  as  they  feared  their  own 
servants.  Companies  from  the  First 
Oregon,  the  Thirteenth  Minnesota  Vol- 
unteers, and  Twenty-third  United  States 
Infantry,  under  direction  of  General 
Hughes,  the  Provost-Marshal,  maintained 
the  best  of  order;  and  as  all  the  residents 
bolted  their  houses  as  though  to  resist  a 
siege  of  the  old  days,  this  part  of  the  city 
was  easily  controlled.  In  the  new  city 
beyond  the  walls  and  in  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts several  attacks  were  made  on  indi- 
viduals. Lieutenant-Colonel  Colton  was 
driving  to  Santa  Mesa  to  join  his  regiment 
when  a  native,  a  mere  boy,  rushed  at  him 
with  a  sword,  and  only  the  blunt  edge  pre- 
vented a  wound.  Failing  the  first  thrust 
he  returned  to  the  attack,  and  it  took  three 
shots  from  the  Colonel's  revolver  to  silence 
him. 

To  return  again  to  the  firing-line,  which 
was  still  most  active  near  the  water-main, 
and  on  a  hill  overlooking  a  gently  sloping 
valley,  rising    slightly   some   2,500  yards 


North  Dakota  Troops  During  the  Advance  Over  the  Rice-fields  at  Maiate. 


beyond  where  the  barracks  of  the  natives 
were  located;  at  this  point  it  was  be- 
coming hotter  every  minute  as  the  Filipi- 
nos were  receiving  nastily  called  reinforce- 
ments, and  the  boys  in  blue  were  pumping 
away  volleys  on  the  old  Springfields  until 
many  a  shoulder  ached.  As  the  moon 
had  not  yet  risen  and  the  night  was  pitch 
dark,  no  other  aim  could  be  taken  than 
the  flash  of  the  rifles,  and  the  mortality  was 
necessarily  low,  though  the  hospital  corps 
were  soon  busy  bringing  in  the  wounded. 
A  picket  standing  upon  a  stone  wall,  so 
that  he  might  get  better  aim,  suddenly  went 
down  in  a  heap,  crying  out,  "  Boys,  I've 
got  it ;"  but  he  was  up  again  in  a  minute 
hopping  about  on  one  leg,  and  shouted, 
"I'll  be  damned  if  I  care;  I  am  not  a 
rookie  any  more."  He  had  been  shot 
through  the  ankle.  The  "  Rookies"  is  a 
term  applied  to  the  recruits  who  came  to 
Manila  after  the  fighting,  and  they  have 
always  been  joshed  and  shut  out  of  dis- 
cussion among  soldiers  with  some  such 
slighting  remark  as,  "What  can  a  rookie 
know?  he  wasn't  here  for  the  scrap." 
Well,  there  are  no  more  rookies  in  Manila 
to-day. 

On  the  right  the  country  was  quiet ; 
Brigadier-Generals  King  and  Ovenshine 
were  out  on  the  lines  inspecting  the  posi- 
tions of  their  men,  but  as  yet  no  firing  had 
taken  place  ;  the  gunboat  Laguna  de  Bay, 
commanded  by  Captain  Randolph,  of  the 


Third  Artillery,  came  up  the  river  and 
passed  a  short  distance  beyond  the  lines, 
where  she  lay  to,  awaiting  some  signs  of 
the  enemy,  but  perforce  remained  inactive. 
About  half-past  nine  Colonel  Stotsenburg 
of  the  Nebraska  regiment,  finding  the 
opposition  so  strong,  sent  in  a  mounted 
messenger  asking  for  reinforcements ;  but 
before  they  were  under  way  another  horse- 
man dashed  in,  reporting  that  the  ground 
could  be  held. 

On  the  left  of  the  line  were  the  South 
Dakota,  Pennsylvania,  Third  United 
States  Artillery  (acting  as  infantry),  Mon- 
tana, and  Kansas  regiments,  with  two  guns 
of  the  Utah  Light  Artillery,  and  before  ten 
o'clock  a  large  part  of  this  wing,  com- 
manded by  Brigadier-Generals  Hale  and 
H.  G.  Otis,  was  engaged  repelling  a  vigor- 
ous attack  by  the  insurgents  quartered  in 
the  block-houses  and  bamboo  jungles  be- 
tween Manila  and  Calooean,  the  first  sta- 
tion on  the  railway,  some  three  miles  north 
of  the  city.  The  firing  began  so  close  in 
that  many  of  the  bullets  lodged  in  the 
Oriente  Hotel  and  other  buildings  in  the 
Binondo  district.  At  Calooean,  two  old 
Spanish  smooth-bore  guns  were  mounted. 
but  their  fire  was  ineffective.  These  are  rel- 
ics of  the  days  when  Aguinaldo  was  given 
arms,  ammunition,  barges,  and  many  other 
things  from  the  Cavite  Arsenal,  ami  are 
now  somewhere  up  the  railroad,  whence 
they  were  taken  when  Calooean  fell.     The 
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natives  were  cunning  enough  to  rush  all 
the  rolling-stock  up  the  road,  and  practi- 
cally have  possession  of  all  the  locomo- 
tives in  their  country  to-day. 

It  was  an  utter  impossibility  for  one 
man  to  follow  the  action  at  all  points  of 
the  miles  of  firing-line,  so  after  taking  a 
hasty  survey  of  the  situation  on  the  left 
wing,  I  returned 
to  Santa  Mesa — 
where  the  attack 
originated,  and 
was  being  sus- 
tained most  vigor- 
ously— and  from 
there  passed  on  to 
Santa  Ana,  Paco, 
and  M  a  1  a  t  e ,  at 
which  places  the 
fighting  was  most 
spectacular  and 
the  official  returns 
show  that  the  mor- 
tality was  great- 
est. 

A  word  of  ex- 
planation may  give 
an  idea  of  the 
country  and  the 
situation  of  the 
various  towns  and 
regiments.  T  h  e 
defences  of  Ma- 
nila consist  of 
fourteen  block- 
houses and  a  num- 
ber of  trenches 
arranged  in  a  somewhat  irregular  two- 
thirds  of  a  circle,  extending  from  south  of 
Caloocan  on  the  north  and  left  wing,  to 
Malate,  the  south  and  right  wing.  These 
block-houses,  all  of  which  should  have 
been  held  by  the  Americans,  were  nearly 
all  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  as  were 
mosl  of  the  trenches  ;  the  American  troops 
occupied  connected  lines,  strengthened  a 
little  at  each  place,  where  a  native  guard 
wis  maintained,  and  the  artillery  was 
mounted  at  various  points  of  vantage.  The 
forces  were  divided  into  two  divisions :  the 
first  commanded  by  Major-General  T.  M. 
Anderson,  and  the  second  by  Major-Gen- 
eral  Arthur  MacArthur.  Each  division 
was  made  up  oi  two  brigades — in  the  first 
were  the  commands  of  Brigadier-(  Generals 
Samuel  Uvenshine  ami   King;    m  the  sec- 
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ond,  Hale  and  Harrison  G.  Otis,  in  the 
order  named.  Thus  it  was  in  General 
Hale's  brigade  that  the  fight  commenced, 
then  spread  to  General  Otis,  and  later 
reached  King  and  Ovenshine. 

As  soon  as  communication  was  estab- 
lished with  the  navy,  Admiral  Dewey  or- 
dered  the   Charleston  to  shell  Caloocan, 

and  the  Monad- 
nock  the  insurgent 
trenches  at  Mala- 
te ;  and  early  in 
the  fight  the  for- 
mer's great  guns 
were  adding  their 
terrifying  explo- 
sions to  the  hor- 
rors of  the  night. 

It  was  still  too 
dark  for  the  artil- 
lery to  take  part, 
but  about  two 
o'clock  it  became 
possible  to  make 
out  the  surround- 
ing country  ;  and 
in  the  clear  pale 
light  of  the  waning 
moon  two  guns  of 
the  Utah  Battery 
opened  fire  from 
Santa  Mesa  Hill. 
Occasionally 
shrapnel  w  a  s 
dropped  into  the 
bamboo  sheltering 
the  natives  until 
about  three  o'clock,  when  there  was  a  lull 
along  a  large  portion  of  the  line.  The 
men  were  resting,  cleaning  their  hot-bar- 
relled guns  and  wondering  whether  the 
insurgents  would  retire  with  the  coming 
of  the  morning,  as  they  usually  did  ;  mes- 
sages had  come  ordering  the  men  back 
from  the  firing-line,  and  they  were  grum- 
bling at  having  to  leave  the  field  to  the 
enemy,  when  Assistant  Adjutant  brooks, 
of  General  Hale's  brigade,  rode  up  bearing 
orders  to  "hold  the  line  until  released."  A 
cheer  was  started  that  ran  all  down  the 
line,  and  men  howled  who  had  no  idea 
why  they  were  doing  it.  The  insurgents 
took  this  to  be  the  signal  for  a  charge,  and 
they  answered  with  yells  and  bullets  with- 
out yielding  an  inch.  For  a  few  minutes 
the  row    flared   up  and  threatened  to  be- 


Spanish  Block-house  near  General  MacArthur's  Head-quarters  at  La  Loma. 
Captain  Grant's  Battery  firing-  on  native  trenches.     An  officer  of  the  English  Marines  is  on  the  right  in  white  helmet. 


come  general,  but  quiet  was  restored  with 
only  the  occasional  boom  of  a  Springfield 
or  ps-ss-e's  of  a  Mauser  telling  of  vigilant 
sniping  on  both  sides. 

Between  3  and  4  a.m.  the  insurgents, 
having  communicated  with  General  Noriel 
and  Colonel  Montenegro,  opened  fire  near 
Santa  Ana  and  Paco,  and  in  short  order  the 
California,  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Wy- 
oming men  were  engaged  almost  through 
the  Fourth  United  States  Cavalry  and 
North  Dakota  to  the  Fourteenth  United 
States  Infantry,  where  the  regulars  were 
pouring  in  steady  volleys  with  the  exact- 
ness of  a  machine. 

Dawn  found  three  companies  of  the 
Nebraska  men  charging  down  over  the 
rice-fields,  covered  by  the  fire  of  the  3.2- 
inch  Utah  guns.  The  position  of  the  na- 
tives was  almost  untenable,  but  for  more 
than  half  an  hour  they  withstood  the 
heavy  fire  of  the  artillery  and  the  cross- 
fires of  the  encroaching  rifle-men.  Every 
time  a  shell  burst  a  line  of  white  hats  and 
feathered  heads  would  leap  in  the  air  and 
yell  "  Viva,  Viva,  Filipina .'"  and  then  set- 
tle down  and  pour  volleys,  accompanied 
by  arrows,  into  the  American  lines  across 
the  San  Juan  River.  It  was  a  wonderful 
exhibition  of  bravery,  recklessness — per- 
haps fanaticism — but  utterly  useless  against 
the  overwhelming  force  of  their  enemies. 
Slowly,  slowly  they  were  forced  buck  up 


the  hill  to  the  head-quarters  and  barracks, 
where  an  effort  was  made  to  rally,  then 
it  was  turned  into  a  rout,  and,  leaving 
their  dead,  whom  they  had  been  faithfully 
carrying  away  slung  over  bamboo-poles, 
they  took  to  the  woods  and  fields,  firing 
whenever  a  chance  was  offered. 

In  the  meantime  Santa  Ana  and  Paco 
were  seeing  bloody  work — in  fact,  a  gen- 
eral advance  had  been  made  all  around 
the  line  as  soon  as  possible  after  daybreak, 
and  every  foot  of  ground  was  contested 
with  a  determination  that  called  forth  ex- 
clamations from  old  Spanish  soldiers  who 
visited  the  firing-lines,  and  they  ought  to 
know  something  about  it.  Colonel  J.  F. 
Smith,  of  the  First  California  Volunteer-, 
had  been  assigned  to  the  protection  of  the 
city  outside  of  the  walled  town  ;  but  the 
situation  became  so  grave  that  General 
Anderson  decided  to  relieve  him,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  regiment  was  ordered  to  the 
front,  and  the  Colonel  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  right  wing  of  General  King's 
brigade.  The  first  shots  in  this  division 
werefiredat  Paco,  near  block-house  No.  n, 
into  the  California,  Washington,  and  Idaho 
men,  about  twenty  minutes  to  four,  and  for 
the  next  two  hours  the  fiercest  kind  oi 
street -fighting  was  carried  on,  during 
which  the  ambulances  and  hospital  corps 
were  repeatedly  fired  upon  from  behind 
stone-walls  and   nipa  huts.     Orders  had 
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been  issued  to  light  fires  as  the  troops  ad- 
vanced, so  that  the  rising  smoke  might  in- 
dicate the  American  position.  Seeing  the 
town  so  strongly  defended,  the  troops 
started  fires  in  several  places,  and  before 
the  rapid  burning  and  dense  smoke  of  the 
nipa  houses  the  natives  retreated  to  the 
rice-fields  on  the  south  side.  The  Paco 
Cathedral,  whose  solid  old  walls  formed  a 
veritable  fort,  contained  a  body  of  insur- 
gents who  could  not  be  dislodged  by  infan- 
try fire.  Colonel  Duboce,  of  the  First 
California,  sent  in  for  artillery,  and  was 
reinforced  by  Captain  Dyer  with  the  guns 
of  the  Sixth  United  States  Light  Artillery, 
which  were  soon  battering  away  at  the 
walls  ;  but  so  well  constructed  was  the  old 
Spanish  masonry  that  many  of  the  shells 
failed  to  penetrate.  The  defenders  took 
refuge  in  the  tower,  leaving  the  rear  un- 
protected, and  a  number  of  men  rushed  in 
and  set  fire  to  the  south  wing.  In  a  few 
moments  the  beautiful  old  edifice,  with  its 
carvings,  paintings,  and  rich  altar  furnish- 
ings, was  a  mass  of  seething  flame.  The 
nuns  in  the  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Char- 
ity, .1  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond,  wept  at  the 
destruction  of  their  patron  institution. 
Though  a  shell  crashed  through  their 
chapel  and  bullets  repeatedly  tore  through 
the  windows,  the  same  devoted  women  did 
noble  work  lor  wounded  Americans  and 
Filipinos  alike,  exposing  themselves  in  the 
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performance  of  their  duty  all  through  the 
awful  dav. 

Next  morning  a  soldier,  rummaging 
about  in  the  debris  of  the  altar,  picked  up 
a  mass  of  gold  as  large  as  a  child's  fist. 
probably  the  remains  of  a  chalice.  A 
peculiar  circumstance  is  connected  with 
this  old  cathedral.  When  the  fire  began  a 
number  of  natives  wrere  shot  in  attempt- 
ing to  escape,  but  from  the  smoke- 
wreathed  tower  bullets  kept  falling  among 
the  soldiers  below  for  half  an  hour  :  then 
all  was  quiet  and  it  was  supposed  the 
gritty  occupants  had  been  suffocated. 
Hours  later,  when  the  fire  had  subsided,  a 
number  of  men  narrowly  escaped  being 
shot  by  rifle-men  in  the  tower.  As  soon 
as  it  was  possible  a  man  scaled  the  walls 
with  the  aid  of  bamboos  and  reported 
seeing  one  gun  and  a  heap  of  empty  shells, 
but  no  bodies.  To  this  day  no  communi- 
cation has  been  discovered  between  the 
church  and  the  tower,  and  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  natives  remains  a  mystery. 

In  the  rice-fields  on  the  south  side,  for 
hundreds  of  yards  in  all  directions,  the 
country  appeared  as  fiat  as  a  billiard-table, 
and  over  this  unprotected  stretch  the  Cali- 
fornia. Washington.  Idaho,  and  Fourth 
United  States  Cavalry  men  fought  their 
way  foot  by  foot,  advancing  in  short 
rushes  of  ten  to  fifteen  yards,  dropping 
down    to    fire  and    then   running  forward 
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again.  In  many  respects  this  place 
formed  an  ideal  battle-field  ;  it  is  entirely 
without  brush  and  affords  no  protection 
for  a  man  standing  or  kneeling — thus  the 
men  were  forced  to  lie  flat  on  their 
stomachs,  with  only  their  heads  above  the 
little  ridges  to  sight  the  guns ;  many 
worked  their  way  from  ridge  to  ridge  like 
snakes,  but  they  were  always  getting  near- 
er and  always  forcing  the  natives  back. 
For  an  hour  and  a  half  there  was  des- 
perate fighting  at  short  range ;  in  some 
places  less  than  fifty  yards  separated  them, 
as  was  attested  by  the  hundreds  of  spots 
of  closely  burned  grass — grass  that  was 
green  the  day  before,  surrounded  by  cast- 
off  blanket-rolls,  haversacks,  belts,  heaps 
of  empty  shells,  and  ownerless  rifles  tell- 
ing of  the  heat  of  the  struggle.  When  the 
boys  swept  over  the  fields  to  Santa  Ana, 
two  hundred  Filipinos  were  left  for  the 
burying  parties,  and  the  hospital  corps 
filled  the  convent,  given  by  the  nuns  as  a 
temporary  hospital,  with  wounded  men  of 
both  nations.     Pandacan,  though  close  to 


description,  and  drove  like  a  South-Side 
funeral  party  returning  from  a  wake,  un- 
til he  drew  up  in  the  town  square  and 
found  the  place  half-deserted.  While 
considering  what  was  to  be  done  with  the 
assortment,  a  baby  was  discovered  in  one 
of  the  empty  traps  that  had  probably  been 
forgotten  in  the  hasty  exit  of  the  <• 
pants  ;  but,  nothing  daunted,  he  shipped 
the  outfit,  baby  and  all,  to  Santa  Mesa, 
where  the  transportation  was  appre<  i- 
ated. 

About  ten  o'clock  a  gun-boat  went  up 
the  river  and  shelled  Santa  Ana,  where  the 
main  body  of  insurgents  had  retreated, 
while  General  King's  brigade  attacked  on 
land.  It  was  during  this  action  that  Ma- 
jor McConville  was  mortally  wounded. 

Fire  was  again  resorted  to  and  the  na- 
tive quarters  were  razed,  several  foreign 
houses  suffering  with  the  others.  One 
earthwork,  defended  by  about  a  hundred 
men,  defied  all  attempts  at  capture  and 
held  back  the  advance  ;  the  Washington 
men,  who  were  nearest,  seeing  their  corn- 
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the  theatre  of  action,  saw  practically  none 
of  it,  but,  as  sometimes  happens,  these  are 
the  very  places  credited  with  the  heaviest 
fighting.  Through  some  mistake,  word 
reached  town  that  there  had  been  a  heavy 
loss  at  Pandacan  and  that  ambulances 
were  most  urgently  needed.  A  surgeon- 
major  in  one  of  the  fighting  regiments 
heard  the  news,  and  immediately  impressed 
every  vehicle  he  came  across,  regardless  of 


rades  falling  on  all  sides,  charged  the  work 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  amid  the  cheers 
of  loyal  supporters.  Sixty-three  dead 
were  found  behind  the  earthen  wall.  ( )ne 
of  the  foremost  of  the  attackers  came  upon 
a  wounded  native,  who  begged  for  mercy, 
and  as  the  soldier  reached  forward  to  take 
the  surrendered  rifle,  he  rose  on  his  elbow 
and  shot  him  through  the  heart.  In  a 
second  the  murderer  was  running   to  the 
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river;  but  the  run  was  short,  for  he  fell 
pierced  by  a  dozen  leaden  avengers. 

From  Santa  Ana  the  fight,  now  a  chase, 
led  to  San  Pedro  Macati,  a  short  distance 
to  the  south  and  east.  Captain  W.  G. 
Haan,  with  Company  A,  Engineers  (un- 
attached), who  had  been  lighting  their  way 
along  the  line,  came  up  with  Colonel 
Smith  leading  a  squad  of  fifteen  men,  and 
these  two  composed  the  advance  of  the 
small  numbers,  who,  keeping  on  a  run, 
caught  up  with  the  natives  and  drove  them 
pell-mell  through  the  town  of  San  Pedro 
Macati  and  into  the  bamboo  jungles  be- 
yond. General  King  communicated  with 
General  Ovenshine  and  established  his 
headquarters  at  Santa  Ana,  from  which 
place  he  was  able  to  reach  headquarters 
by  land  and  river. 

Since  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
Monadnock  had  been  thundering  away 
with  her  ten-inch  guns,  followed  by  whole 
broadsides  of  the  smaller  batteries,  which 
showered  into  the  insurgent  trenches  below 
Malate  at  a  range  of  less  than  a  mile ;  and 
later  in  the  day  the  Charleston  came  down 
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ant  Fleming,  added  to  the  bombardment, 
along  with  those  of  Lieutenant  Hawthorn, 
a  little  to  the  east  on  the  line.  The  trenches 
at  this  point  are  particularly  well  construct- 
ed, completely  preventing  attempts  at  en- 
filading, so  successfully  carried  out  in  other 
places.  From  the  heights  of  the  old  Span- 
ish fort  which  Dewey  knocked  out  last 
August,  the  big  navy  shells  could  be  seen 
bursting  apparently  in  the  midst  of  the  in- 
surgents ;  but  they  produced  very  little 
sign  of  weakening  in  the  continuous 
shower  of  Mausers  and  Remingtons,  sev- 
eral of  which  found  their  way  out  to  the 
Monadnock.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
the  loss,  as  a  large  number  of  the  dead  and 
wounded  were  carried  away  by  their  com- 
rades ;  but  in  these  miniature  volcanoes 
of  earth  and  dust  many  a  misguided  native 
gave  up  his  life  for  his  " libertad" 

The  regiment  which  suffered  the  heavi- 
est loss  was  the  Fourteenth  United  States 
Infantry,  which  occupied  the  ground  south 
of  Malate  in  conjunction  with  the  North 
Dakota  Volunteers  and  Fourth  United 
States  Cavalry.  The  natural  defenco  of 
cane-brake  and  swamp, 
found  so  formidable  by 
the  Astor  Battery,  Thir- 
teenth Minnesota,  and 
Eighteenth  United 
States  Infantry  on  Au- 
gust 13th,  at  the  taking 
of  Manila,  were  im- 
proved upon  by  skilful- 
ly planned,  well  -  con- 
structed trenches,  and 
every  native  house  was 
a  small  fort  in  itself, 
banked  up  with  two  to 
six  feet  of  earth  about 
the  foundations.  I  n 
spite  of  the  terrific  shell- 
ing of  the  combined  ar- 
my and  navy,  the  native 
force  under  General 
Noriel  showed  no  signs 
of  retreating,  but  the  re- 
peated charges  of  the 
Fourteenth  regulars  and 
North  Dakota  men 
gradually  advanced  the 
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infantry.  Companies  E, 
from  her  work  at  Caloocan  and  took  a  I,  and  M  of  the  Fourteenth  pressed  along 
hand.  Thegunsof  the  Sixth  Light  Artil-  the  road  some  two  hundred  yards  before 
lery  on  the  fort,  commanded  by  Lieuten-    striking  into  the  rice-fields,  where  an  arm  of 
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the  creek  caused  them  to  separate.  From 
every  house  along  this  road  a  white  rag  of 
some  description  was  dangling,  until  it 
looked  like  a  tenement-yard  on  wash-day, 
but  from  the  same  houses  the  boys  were 
potted  as  they  came  back.  E  Company 
went  on  ahead,  while  M  and  I  made  a 
slight  detour  to  the  east.  Suddenly  fire 
opened  from  all  sides  at  close  range,  and 
before  the  men  could  withdraw  over  the 
ground  just  passed,  they  found  themselves 
under  a  cross-fire  from  the  beach,  the  east 
trenches,  and  the  block-house  on  the  front. 
The  situation  was  fast  becoming  desperate 
when  Lieutenant  Miles  of  E  Company 
called  for  volunteers  and  charged  on  the 
block-house  with  only  five  men  at  his  heels, 
but  quickly  followed  by  the  rest  of  the 
company.  It  was  a  gallant  stroke,  and 
had  the  natives  known  that  only  one  com- 
pany was  behind  that  yelling,  shooting 
crowd  of  Americans,  it  is  doubtful  if  there 
would  have  been  a  handful  left  to  receive 
the  congratulations  of  General  Anderson. 
As  it  was,  the  insurgents  deserted  the 
block-house  and  broke  for  the  woods ; 
those  found  in  the  trenches  were  dead  to 
a  man.  For  the  second  time  in  seven 
months  the  Stars  and  Stripes  went  up  on 
block-house  No.  14,  whose  capture  on  both 
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occasions  cost  the  lives  of  several  Amer- 
icans. Why  it  should  have  been  allowed 
to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents 
after  the  fall  of  Manila  is  hard  to  under- 
stand, and  the  same  might  be  reasonably 
said  of  all  the  others. 

Throughout  the  entire  engagement  the 
work  of  the  artillery  was  a  privilege  to 
witness.  Captain  Dyer's  battery  and  the 
Utah  guns  were  distributed  among  the 
different  commands  wherever  their  ser- 
vices were  most  needed,  and  the  accuracy 
of  fire  and  rapidity  with  which  the  guns 
were  moved  from  place  to  place  reflects 
the  highest  credit  on  the  men  and  com- 
manders. The  infantry  soon  learned  their 
valueand,  loosening  the  leather  straps,  they 
threw  their  own  guns  over  their  shoulders 
and,  grabbing  the  ropes  with  the  artillery- 
men, snaked  the  cannon  along  together. 
During  the  heat  of  the  action  at  the  north 
of  the  city,  several  English  officers  fr<  ra 
the  war-ships  in  the  harbor  visited  the 
head-quarters  of  General  MacArthur,  and 
with  some  members  of  the  staff  the  party 
moved  out  on  the  lines  near  Captain 
Grant's  battery  of  I" tab  Artillery.  At- 
tracted by  the  little  congregation,  the 
rebels  began  to  send  in  a  Lively  shower  of 
Mauser  bullets,  several  of  winch  struck  the 
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sides  of  the  cannon.  In  his  conservative 
manner  one  of  the  Englishmen  said,  "  ( ren- 
eral,  don't  you  think  that  you  are  rather 
exposing  yourself  at  this  point?"  "Oh, 
yes,  a  little;  but  just  watch  that  shot  off 
there  at  the  end  of  the  brush,"  and  Mc- 
Arthur,  in  his  immaculate  uniform  and 
shining  top-  hoots,  continued  the  conversa- 
tion, entertaining  his  visitors  asthoughhis 
quick  eye  and  occasional  commands  were 
merely  directing  a  dress-parade. 

In  the  unusual  character  of  the  firing-line, 
its  length,  the  varying  opposition  and  the 


two  hours  the  natives  held  this  position 
against  the  Third  United  States  Artillery; 
Montana,  Pennsylvania,  and  part  of  the 
South  Dakota  men,  with  two  guns  of  the 
Utah  Light  Artillery  of  Grant's  battery. 
Pennsylvania  and  Montana  were  in  the 
centre,  with  the  Third  United  States  Artil- 
lery and  South  Dakota  on  the  wings.  As 
the  charge  was  sounded  Major  bierer, 
Tenth  Pennsylvania,  was  wounded;  but 
as  he  was  being  carried  off  the  field  Ma- 
jor Bell  (Bureau  of  Information),  who  had 
been  viewing  the  progress  of  the  battle,  ran 
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number  of  different  regiments  that  were 
actually  on  the  front,  there  were  many 
opportunities  for  the  exhibition  of  individ- 
ual bravery.  Opposite  the  right  wing  of 
Brigadier- General  H.  G.  Otis,  was  one  of 
the  strongest  positions  held  by  the  natives. 
It  is  called  I  ,a  I  «oma,  and  contains  an  old 
chapel  and  two  burial-grounds,  the  Span- 
ish and  Chinese.  The  ground  rises  a  lit- 
tle in  the  form  of  a  gigantic  cross,  in  which 
the  Chinese  graves  form  the  lower  length 
and  left  ami.  which  the  right  and  upper 
line  are  made  by  the  Spanish  chapel  and 
Cemetery.      The  numerous  tombstones  and 

long  concrete  mounds, after  the  fashion  of 
the  Chinese,  gave  the  strongest  kind  of  a 
position,  in  addition  to  the  trees,  out  of 
which  the  sharp  shooters  were  frequently 
tumbled   like  squirrels.       For   more  than 


to  the  head  of  the  line,  shouting, "  Men.  fol- 
low me  !  "  and  at  the  front  of  the  wounded 
Major's  battalion  he  charged  up  the  hill, 
over  the  gravestones,  through  fences  and 
high  grass,  almost  to  the  gate  of  the  chap- 
el, before  a  halt  was  made.  The  force  and 
speed  of  the  rushing  body  of  men  com- 
pletely overwhelmed  the  natives,  who  tied 
from  all  directions,  toward  Caloocan.  In 
this  case,  as  in  many  of  the  others,  su- 
preme good-nature  and  buoyancy  of  spir- 
its had  much  to  do  with  the  success  of 
the  operations.  "  They  are  off  !"  yelled 
a  private,  as  he  jammed  home  a  big  Spring- 
field shell  '•  in  a  cloud  of  dust" — sang 
out  his  neighbor.  "  Ding,  ding,  ding !  false 
start  ;  come  back  !  *'  cautioned  the  ser- 
geant ;  but.  as  it  happened,  they  were  off  in 
earnest,  and.  false   start   or  not.  they  con- 
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tinued;  and  it  became  a  foot-race  with 
hurdles  and  obstacles,  in  which  Montana 
and  Pennsylvania  made  a  close  finish  at 
the  church-wall. 

When  evening  fell, 
the  American  lines 
had  been  advanced, 
on  an  average,  in  all 
directions  about  a 
mile  and  a  half, 
though  in  some 
places,notably  where 
the  Tennessee  men 
had  passed,  smoke 
was  visible  two  miles 
beyond. 

These  Tennessee 
men  are  an  odd  lot, 
and  show  excellent 
judgment  in  taking 
advantage  of  all  op- 
portunities. Once 
started  they  contin- 
ued advancing,  burn- 
ing and  clearing  out 
the  country  around 
the  Aqua  Deposits, 
or  reservoir,  until 
evening,  when  mes- 
sengers were  de- 
spatched to  bring 
them  back.  As  one 
company  passed  the 
last  advance  post,  the  guard  asked, "  Which 
way  are  you  going,  boys  ?  "  "  To  the  other 
side  of  the  island,"  was  the  answer  ;  and 
apparently  they  meant  it,  for  as  they  trav- 
elled they  gathered  in  chickens,  pigs,  horses, 
and  anything  that  would  be  handy  in  a  cam- 
paign. Night  fell  at  last  and  quiet  reigned, 
except  for  occasional  shots,  marking  the 
presence  of  distant  snipers.  All  through 
the  fields,  before  and  behind  the  men,  in- 
numerable columns  of  smoke  were  slowly 
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rising ;  and  here  and  there  the  bright  blazes 
and  rapid  crackings  indicated  the  position 
of  a  doomed   native  village  or  group  of 

nipa  houses.  I  lun- 
dreds  of  fires  flared 
up  in  the  distance, 
scarcely  larger  than 
the  rifle's  flash  of  the 
previous  night,  but 
around  each  one  was 
a  group  of  tired. 
hungry  fellows  hasti- 
ly eating  their  din- 
ners, before  turning 
in  for  sleep. 

"  It  was  like  hunt- 
ing squirrels  to  get 
them  niggers  out  of 
the  brush,"  said  a 
tall,  lank  corporal — 
"yes,  or  shootin' 
bally  landlords  in  old 
Ireland,"  came  from 
the  region  of  the 
water-buckets,  amid 
general  laughter. 
But  it  was  not  so  easy 
as  the  men  would 
sometimes  have  you 
believe.  All  day 
Aguinaldo's  men 
fought  against  the 
combined  attacks  of 
the  navy,  artillery,  and  infantry.  Scarce- 
ly a  foot  of  ground  was  yielded  until  a 
charge  was  resorted  to,  or  the  position 
fired,  and  experience  shows  that  the  Fil- 
ipinos cannot  stand  charges.  Dozens  of 
places  were  defended  until  the  men  rushed 
the  works  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
and  then  they  found  the  trench  piled  with 
the  dead.  As  a  fighting-machine  the  Fil- 
ipino has  gone  up  several  pegs  in  the  es- 
timation of  the  American  soldier. 


Santa  Mesa. 
Fires  indicating  advance  of  left  wing  of  General  Anderson's  Division,  under  command  of  Brigadier-General  King. 


Drawn  by   T.     ' 

h  w.i^  with  a  cowed  and  humbled  ah  thai  the  veterans  reached  the  (lock.  — Pa. 


A    BURIAL    BY    FRIENDLESS    POST 

By   Robert  Shackleton 


EMUEL  HALL,  exhaust- 
ed and  almost  unconscious, 
lay  alone  in  his  little  room 
on  the  top  floor  of  a  rear 
tenement  on  Ludlow  Street. 
His  landlord,  going  to  col- 
lect his  pittance  of  rent,  found  him  hud- 
dled in  a  corner,  with  the  late  rays  of  the 


"  No,  Your  Honor,  but  I  understand 
he's  starving." 

A  hush  fell  upon  the  crowded,  stuffy 
little  court-room  as  the  magistrate  leaned 
over  his  desk  and  looked  down  at  Hall. 
who  tried,  with  pitiable  ineffectuality,  to 
stand  erect  and  save  his  pride. 

"He  was  arrested  yesterday,  after  the 


afternoon  sun  shining  upon  him  with  dark  adjournment  of  court,  and  there's  no  ap- 
propriation, you  know, 
for  the  feeding  of  prison- 
ers till  they've  been  ar- 
raigned and  formally  re- 
manded," continued  the 
officer.  "  I  didn't  hear 
of  his  case  until  a  few 
minutes  ago.  I  under- 
stand that  the  ambulance 
surgeon  gave  him  stimu- 
lants, but  that  he  hasn't 
had  anything  since." 

"  What  is  your  busi- 
ness ?  Have  you  any 
family  or  friends  ?  "  said 
the  magistrate,  looking  at 
Hall  with  kindly  scrutiny. 

"  I — I  used  to  be  a 
machinist  —  but  I  can't 
get  work  at — at  anything. 
I'm  willing  to  sweep  or 
shovel  —  but  I'm  rheu- 
matic and  stiff.  I've  no 
friends " 


obscurity  through  the 
dustily  opaque  glass  of 
the  small  window. 

The  ambulance  sur- 
geon said  that  he  was 
suffering  from  lack  of 
food,  and  invigorated  him 
with  stimulants.  Then 
Hall  explained  that  he 
had  been  unable  to  earn 
any  money  for  several 
weeks,  as  he  was  so  feeble 
and  so  bent  with  rheuma- 
tism that  nobody  would 
employ  him.  He  said  that 
he  had  not  tasted  food 
for  two  days,  and  added, 
simply,  that  he  had  hoped 
death  would  come  with- 
out his  plight  being  dis- 
covered, as  the  thought 
of  receiving  charity  was 
almost  unbearable. 

The    landlord    sum- 
moned a  policeman  and 
had  Hall  taken  into  cus- 
tody on  a  charge  of  vag- 
rancy.    He  told  the  offi- 
cer  that   the   man   was 
penniless  and   down- 
hearted,   and    that    he 
feared  he  would  commit 
suicide.    When  taken  the 
next    morning    to    Essex 
Market  Court,  Hall  weakly  waited  with  the 
crowd    of  prisoners   in   the   unventilated 
"  pen,"  and  when  his  name  was  called,  he 
staggered  out  in  front  of  the  bar. 

"  Is  that  man  drunk  ?  "  asked  the  mag- 
istrate, sharply. 

Vol.  XXV.— 6S 


Tried 


The  judge  handed 
some  money  to  one  of 
the  court  officers.  "  Take 
this,  and  go  out  and  get 
something  strong  and 
nourishing  for  the  man." 
he  said,  with  a  brusque- 
ness  that  was  intended  to 
hide  the  unjudicial  char- 
acter of  the  act.  And  at 
that  a  ragged  fellow,  who  had  just  been 
lined  a  dollar  for  drunkenness,  and  who 
had  stood,  after  paying  his  tine,  to  watch 
the  man  who  had  been  found  starving. 
Stepped  back  to  the  bar  and  said  : 

"Judge,  Your   Honor,  it  wuz  two   dol- 


to  stand  erect  and  save  his 
pride. 
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lars  as  I  wuz  expectin'  to  be  foined,  an' 
me  woife  sint  in  to  me  that  same,  an' 
now  I'll  take  it  koindly  if  you'll  let  me 
give  this  extry  dollar  to " 

But  Hall  interrupted  him,  hurriedly. 
"No,  no.  I  thank  you — but  I  can't  take 
your  money."  And  a  woman  in  a  faded 
shawl  and  gown,  and  of  an  appearance 
that  showed  years  of  toil  and  hardship, 
pushed  her  way  to  the  front,  and  with  a 
look  of  set  determination  seized  the  would- 
be  generous  man  by  the  arm,  took  the 
dollar  from  his  hand,  and  pushed  him  un- 
resistingly toward  the  door. 

"  Hall,  I  don't  want  to  commit  you  to 
the  Workhouse  as  a  vagrant,"  said  the 
magistrate,  kindly.  "  I  feel  a  sympathy 
with  a  man  in  your  condition,  for  you  are 
evidently  intelligent,  and  you  impress  me 
as  one  who  has  done  his  best  to  make  a 
living.  I  shall  send  you  where  you  will 
be  given  medical  care  if  you  need  it,  and 
where  you  will  always  be  warm  and  have 
plenty  to  eat.  I  shall  see  that  you  are 
temporarily  strengthened  before  you  leave 
this  building,  and  then  you  will  be  taken 
to  the  Almshouse. 

"  Don't,  don't  make  a  pauper  of  me  !  " 
cried  Hall.  "  Let  me  just  creep  away 
somewhere  and  die  !  "  But  the  judge 
briefly  ordered  the  next  case  to  be  called, 
and  two  officers  removed  the  limp  form  of 
Hall  to  an  ante-room.  In  the  afternoon 
he  was  taken  to  Blackwell's  Island  and  en- 
tered as  an  inmate  of  the  Almshouse. 

From  the  first,  in  his  new  home,  he  was 
reserved  and  reticent.  The  garrulous  cu- 
riosity of  the  old  men  who  crept  and  hob- 
bled about  him  and  plied  him  with  cun- 
ningly contrived  questions  as  to  his  past, 
resulted  in  very  little,  for  of  his  past  he 
would  not  speak,  further  than  to  say  that 
he  had  once  been  fairly  prosperous,  and 
had  had  a  family,  but  that  now  he  had  no 
money  and  his  family  were  all  dead.  His 
comrades  grumbled  at  his  balking  of  their 
curiosity. 

"What  can  we  talk  of,  over  here,  if 
new-comers  won't  tell  us  all  about  them- 
selves ?  "  was  the  burden  of  their  com- 
plaint. Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  Hall  soon 
made  himself  well  liked. 

Inflammatory  rheumatism,  complicated 
with  complaints  that  had  come  through 
negled  and  insufficient  food,  kept  llall  a 
prisoner  within  his  ward  for  a  considerable 


part  of  the  time,  and  frequently  caused  him 
excruciating  pain,  but  he  was  always  eager 
to  be  out  as  much  as  possible.  Wearily 
walking,  one  day,  toward  a  sunny  spot 
overlooking  the  East  River  and  its  swirling 
tide,  he  saw  a  couple  of  others  hobbling 
toward  the  same  spot,  and,  reaching  it,  he 
found  a  score  of  crippled  and  palsied  and 
feeble  men  holding  what  seemed  to  be  a 
meeting,  with  a  blind  man  acting  as  chair- 
man. Several  of  the  men  had  but  an  arm 
apiece  ;  others  had  lost  a  leg ;  all  were 
weak  or  disabled.  Dressed  in  the  alms- 
house suits,  with  cap  and  jacket  and  trous- 
ers of  the  same  cheap  cloth,  which  was 
neither  a  gray  nor  a  brown,  but  an  indis- 
tinguishable mixture  of  both,  according 
as  the  wind  and  sun  had  weather-stained 
them,  the  men  had  anything  but  a  mili- 
tary aspect ;  and  yet  there  wras  something 
about  them  that  told  Hall  that  they  were 
meeting  as  old  soldiers. 

He  hobbled  away,  feeling  that  he  ought 
not  to  intrude  upon  a  private  meeting,  but 
his  curiosity  was  great  in  regard  to  what  he 
had  seen,  and  he  soon  learned  that  he  had 
come  upon  a  meeting  of  Friendless  Post, 
which  met,  in  some  part  of  the  grounds  or 
in  a  corner  of  one  of  the  buildings,  almost 
daily.  Most  frequently,  they  met  at  the 
spot  where  he  had  come  upon  them.  He 
was  pained  to  learn  that,  among  the  twenty- 
eight  hundred  inmates  of  the  pauper  in- 
stitution, were  thus  a  score  or  so  of  men 
who  had  helped  to  fight  the  battles  of  their 
country. 

The  men  were  not  a  part  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic.  It  never  occurred 
to  them  that  they  could  be  admitted,  ami, 
indeed,  they  would  have  shrunk  from  ask- 
ing for  recognition  as  a  pauper  Post.  The 
name  of  Friendless  Post  had  been  given 
them  by  a  newspaper  man.  and  had  been 
at  once  adopted  by  the  veterans  themselves 
ami  all  on  the  island.  They  once  a  year 
elected  a  leader,  and  William  Morrison,  a 
blind  man,  was  now  serving  his  second 
term. 

Gradually,  Hall  became  acquainted  with 
a  few  of  the  members  ;  and.  introducing 
the  subject  of  their  war  experiences,  found 
that  with  the  slightest  encouragement,  they 
became  interminably  garrulous.  By  show- 
ing himself  a  good  listener  he  aroused  a 
strong  friendship  in  the  breasts  of  the  with- 
ered old  fellows  ;   and  so,  one  day,  as  he 
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Went  slowly  away,  with  not  a  single  voice  to  call  him  back. — Page  672. 


again  went  by  apparent  chance  near  the 
spot  where  the  veterans  were  meeting,  he 
was  greeted  with  shrill  and  crackly  cries 
of  welcome. 

"  Come  over  here  !  Sit  down  and  talk 
with  us  !  We'll  tell  you  all  about  the  war  ! " 

Hall  limped  over  to  them  and,  after 
punctiliously  formal  introductions,  got 
down,  with  squirms  of  pain — for  his  rheu- 
matism was  quite  bad  that  day — on  one  of 
the  planks  beside  them.  Three  of  the  most 
helpless,  who  had  been  carried  to  the  spot 
by  their  comrades,  occupied  a  bench  to- 
gether. A  couple  of  other  benches,  for 
the  more  feeble,  served — with  a  few  planks 
and  the  grass  itself — for  seats  for  the  rest 
of  the  Post.  The  men  were  vying  with 
each  other  in  tales  of  various  campaigns, 
and  although  the  stories  had  been  told 
dozens  of  times  they  were  listened  to  at- 
tentively, for  each  man  knew  that  the  only 
way  to  secure  attention  for  himself,  when 
he  came  to  tell  his  own  oft-repeated  tales 
of  camp  and  march  and  battle,  was  to  show 
interest  in  the  adventures  of  the  others. 

Frequently,  after  that,  did  Hall  join  the 
garrulous  gathering,  and  he  always  listened 
with  close  attention.  Sometimes  the  old 
fellows  condoled  with  him  that  he  had  not 
been  able  to  be  a  soldier  himself,  and  he 
always  responded  that  it  would  indeed 
have  been  something  to  be  proud  of.  And 
one  day,  when  old  Jube  Marriott  was  tell- 


ing a  prosing  tale,  he  could  not  recollect 
the  name  of  the  river  just  north  of  Alla- 
toona  Pass,  and  stammeringly  hesitated  in 
his  story. 

"The  Etowah,"  said  Hall.  "The  river 
that  Johnston  didn't  want  to  cross  till  he 
could  fight  Sherman's  left  wing  at  Cass- 
ville,  you  know." 

A  silence  fell  upon  the  group,  and  Mar- 
riott was  too  much  taken  by  surprise  to 
continue  his  tale.  "  I  didn't  know  you'd 
ever  been  in  Georgia,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Hall,  looking  with  em- 
barrassment over  the  water,  while  he  felt, 
rather  than  saw,  the  glances  of  amazement 
that  the  men  exchanged.  Within  a  few 
minutes  he  said  that  he  would  have  to  be 
going,  and  the  others  were  still  too  sur- 
prised to  make  more  than  a  half-hearted 
effort  to  detain  him.  Then  they  held  a 
council  of  war,  as  they  termed  it,  and  after 
a  deal  of  discussion  and  solemn  supposi- 
tion Aleck  Hanny  said  : 

"  Comrades,  there  ain't  but  one  explana- 
tion. This  man  Hall  was  a  Confedrit,  a 
Rebel,  an'  that's  why  he  knows  about  these 
things,  an'  its  why  he  was  always  so  blame 
careful  not  to  let  us  think  he  knowed  a 
thing." 

''  Yes,"  said  the  others.  l>  Hall  was  a 
Confederate." 

"But,"  said  Blind  Morrison,  gently, 
"  we  must  remember,  comrades,  that   the 
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war  is  over,  and  that  each  side  thought 
itself  right.  Don't  let  any  of  us  treat  him 
any  different.  We  must  have  him  meet 
with  us  just  as  he's  been  doing.  And  we 
must  not  let  him  think  we  have  discov- 
ered his  secret,  for  that  would  probably 
keep  him  away  from  us,  and  I  am  sure, 
from  the  sound  of  his  voice  when  I  have 
heard  him  speak,  that  he  has  enjoyed  be- 
ing with  us.  Let  us 
be  brave  soldiers, 
and  do  nothing  that 
would  seem  to  be 
still  fighting  him." 

It  was  not  only 
that  the  veterans  al- 
ways listened  to  their 
blind  leader  with  re- 
spect, but  that  in  this 
case  his  words  also 
appealed  to  their 
rough  sense  of  chi- 
valry,  and  so,  when 
Hall  absented  him- 
self for  several  days 
from  the  meetings, 
Hanny  and  Marriott 
sought  him  out,  told 
him  they  all  missed 
him,  and  the  three 
hobbled  and  limped 
together  to  the  meet- 
ing-place. There, 
however,  although 
the  veterans,  by  dint 

of  intense  self  -  control,  refrained  trom 
asking  direct  questions  as  to  Hall's  army 
life,  they  could  not  keep  from  hovering  on 
the  verge  of  the  forbidden  ground,  by 
forming  inquiries  in  regard  to  distances, 
places,  and  campaigns  in  the  South,  and 
whenever  Hall  answered  the  questions, 
which  they  put  to  him  with  a  labored  effort 
to  be  natural,  they  furtively  exchanged 
glances  of  intelligence.  "  I  have  been  in 
the  South,  and  of  course  know  a  good 
deal  about  it,"  he  said,  lamely. 

For  a  week  the  old  soldiers  were  able 
to  keep  trom  letting  Hall  know  of  their 
discovery,  but  theymade  up  for  their  self- 
denial  by  prosing  endlessly  on  the  subject 
in  their  own  wards  and  when  Hall  was 
not  with  them.  And  one  day  slow-witted 
Fred  Ohlens  blurted  out,  but  from  igno- 
rance rather  than  design  : 

fi  Don't  you  Rebs  feel  that  it  was  best, 


Blind   Morrison. 


after  all,  for  us  Unions  to  have  whipped 
you  ?  " 

"  What  !  "  exclaimed  Hall.  "  Did  you 
take  me  for  a  Confederate  ?  *'  He  gasped, 
and  looked  around  the  group,  and  saw 
that  every  man  was  indeed  of  that  opin- 
ion. "I  was  not  a  Confederate  !  No! 
I  was — "  but  he  stopped,  twisted  him- 
self  as   nearly  erect  as  his    rheumati>m. 

which  had  of  late 
been  growing  worse, 
would  permit,  and 
went  slowly  away, 
with  not  a  single 
voice  to  call  him 
back. 

"Then 
have  been 
er!" 
stern 


he    must 
a  desert- 
That  was  the 
verdict  ren- 
dered   against    him, 
and  not  even  Blind 
Morrison    had    a 
word  to  say  in    his 
defence. 

Hall  did  not  re- 
appear at  the  meet- 
ings, nor  did  any 
member  of  Friend- 
less Post  suggest 
that  he  be  sent  for. 
He  was  often  spoken 
of,  and,  taking  their 
tone  from  Morrison, 
the  men  gradually 
came  to  refer  to  him  with  pity,  although 
not  one  would  have  consented  that  he 
again  meet  with  them.  For  two  weeks, 
none  saw  him,  for  his  ward  was  at  quite  a 
distance  from  those  of  the  members  of  the 
Post,  and  there  was  nothing  strange,  amid 
the  great  population  and  the  various  build- 
ings of  the  institution,  that  a  man  should 
for  many  days  chance  not  to  be  seen.  But 
one  day  Marriott  had  news. 

••Lemuel  Hall's  in  the  hospital  ward. 
He  hasn't  been  out  of  bed  for  a  week,  ami 
the  doctor  says  he's  dying.''  A  silence  fell 
upon  the  group.  "Comrade  Hanny," 
said  Morrison,  at  length,  "will  you  please 
lead  me  to  the  sick  ward  ?  " 

1  fanny  was  semi-paralyzed  and  had  but 
one  leg,  but  he  had  long  been  a  close  friend 
of  Morrison's,  and  was  almost  always  the 
one  who  acted  as  the  blind  man's  guide. 
Friendless  Post  watched  in  silence  as  the 
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two  companions  started,  arm  in  arm,  toward 
the  building  to  which  the  sick  man  had 
been  taken.  The  door-keeper  allowed 
them  to  pass,  and  they  went  haltingly 
down  the  cot-lined  aisle,  with  hollow-eyed 
men  intently  watching  them.  Lemuel  Hall 
saw  them  coming,  and  a  light  of  eagerness 
came  into  his  eyes. 

"  Comrade — for  you  were  our  comrade 
once,"  said  Morrison,  "is  there  anything 
we  can  do  for  you?  " 

"  No.  But  it  is  good  of  you  to  come. 
Otherwise,  I  should  have  died  without  a 
friend  to  speak  to  me."  He  was  very  fee- 
ble, and  his  words  came  with  difficulty. 

"  And  I  wanted  you  to  know,"  went  on 
Morrison,  clumsily  striving  to  ease  the  dy- 
ing man's  mind,  "  that  all  of  us  feel  sure 
that,  whatever  your  reason  was  for — for 
leaving  the  army  as  you  did,  you  must  have 
had  some  very  strong  temptation — I  mean 
that  all  of  us  think  you  were  an  honest  sol- 
dier at  heart,  and  wouldn't  act  so  again  if 
you  had  it  to  do  over — and  if  another  old 
soldier,  who  gave  his  own  eyesight  for  his 
country,  can  do  or  say  anything  that  will 
help  you,  he  wants  to  do  it." 

Hall's  face  grew  very  white.  "  They 
think  me  a  deserter,"  he  whispered,  but 
more  to  himself  than  to  them.     Then  he 


feebly  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  get  his  stiffened 
hand  into  his  bosom. 

"  There's  a  paper  there  ;  take  it,"  he 
gasped.  "  I  had  thought  that  I  would  die 
with  it,  and  ask  the  nurse  to  tell  no  one 
about  it,  but — just — have  it  buried  with  me. 
I — I — it  was  my  pride.  I  was  too  proud 
to  say,  when  I  was  a  pauper,  that  I  had 
been  a  soldier.  It — was  a  mistake — but 
I  didn't  want  to — disgrace — the  old  flag." 

He  choked,  and  seemed  very  weary. 
Morrison  gently  felt  in  his  bosom,  and 
drew  forth  a  folded  paper.  H e  knew  what 
it  must  be,  but  he  passed  it  to  Hanny  to 
read.  And  Hanny,  with  his  old  eyes 
watery  from  emotion  as  well  as  from  age, 
spelled  slowly  out,  word  by  word,  in  an 
awed  and  hushed  tone,  while  Hall  lay  very 
silent  and  with  a  look  of  serene  peace  upon 
his  face,  the  document  that  formally  certi- 
fied that  Lemuel  Hall  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Eighty-seventh  Pennsylvania  Regi- 
ment, from  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
until  his  honorable  discharge  at  its  very 
close. 

He  concluded,  but  Hall  still  lay  very 
still,  and  with  that  same  look  of  peaceful 
serenity  upon  his  face.  "  Comrade,  we 
misunderstood  you, "said  Morrison.  tl  You 
were  a  brave  man." 


Spelled  slowly  out,  word  by  word,   in  an  awed  and  hushed  tone. 
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Hall  did  not  reply.  His  expression  did 
not  change.  Hanny  cleared  his  misty  eyes 
and,  looking  closely  at  the  still  face,  ut- 
tered a  low  cry.  Morrison  bent  swiftly 
forward  and  laid  his  hand  on  Lemuel 
Hall's  heart,  but  there  was  no  responsive 
heat.  A  nurse  was  summoned,  and  she 
gently  laid  a  white  cloth  over  the  dead 
man's  face. 

The  next  day  a  group  of  men,  gray  and 
withered,  dodderingly  stumbled  from  the 
Protestant  chapel,  bearing  between  them  a 
cheap  coffin,  covered  with  an  American 
flag.  The  faces  of  the  men  were  solemn 
with  importance,  and  also  from  a  sense  of 
pride  in  the  burden  that  they  bore.  One 
of  the  Almshouse  clerks  stepped  forward 
to  save  the  coffin  from  a  threatened  fall, 
but  they  refused  his  aid  as  if  he  had  tried 
to  steady  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant.  The 
bearers  were  six,  and  all  had  the  stooping, 
halting  listlessness,  that  comes  from  weak- 
ness, and  from  day  after  day  of  nothing  for 
the  hands  to  do  and  almost  nothing  to  oc- 
cupy the  mind. 

Behind  them  came  the  firing  squad  ;  six 
more  men,  each  of  whom  carried  a  gun, 
and  each  of  whom  wore  a  long  blue  over- 
coat, such  as  were  worn  by  inmates  sent  on 
errands,  in  winter-time;  and  which,  on  oc- 
casions like  the  present,  were  privileged  to 
answer  for  military  coats.  Behind  the  fir- 
ing squad,  who  awkwardly  formed  on 
either  side  of  the  bearers  in  the  little  sunny 
spot  beside  the  chapel,  came  another  shriv- 
elled and  wrinkled  few,  rubbing  their  fee- 
ble eyes  as  they  emerged  from  the  gloom 
of  the  interior  into  the  bright  sunlight. 

It  was  a  proud  privilege  of  the  handful 
of  old  soldiers  to  bury,  with  military  cere- 
mony, such  of  their  number  as  died  on  the 
island,  and  thus  it  was  that  Lemuel  Hall 
was  to  be  honored  in  death  so  far  as 
Friendless  Post  could  honor  him. 

"  Attention  !  "  cried  William  Morrison 
who,  most  erect  of  the  entire  group,  stood 
with  bared  head  and  shoulders  thrown 
back,  and  a  look  of  grave  earnestness  upon 
his  face.  He  knew  that  the  men  were 
ready,  for  the  shambling,  stumbling  shuffle 
of  the  veterans  had  ceased,  the  guns  had 
been  awkwardly  dropped  at  rest,  and  he 
had  heard  the  butts  strike  the  ground, 
while  a  little  chorus  of  coughing  and  of 
clearing  of  throats,  which  was  quite  in- 
voluntary on  the  part   of  the  old  fellows, 


bore  testimony  to  their  self-consciousness 
and  also  to  the  fact  that  they  were  waiting 
for  the  start. 

"  Forward,  march  !  "  cried  Morrison, 
and  away  from  the  chapel  and  down  the 
roadway,  shaded  from  the  heat  of  the  sun 
by  overhanging  branches,  the  shambling, 
quavering  procession  went.  Beside  them 
the  swift  tide  swept  and  gurgled,  and  upon 
the  surface  of  the  roughened  East  River, 
the  sunlight  refulgently  glistened. 

Profoundly  wrapped  up  in  the  sense 
of  playing  an  important  part,  the  veter- 
ans were  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  the 
ceremony  they  were  performing  was  at- 
tracting but  little  appreciative  attention. 
Groups  of  Almshouse  inmates  stood  and 
watched  them  pass  ;  some,  indeed,  with 
admiration  at  so  brave  a  show,  but  most 
with  careless  indifference.  A  few  employ- 
ees and  guards  also  watched  them,  and. 
some  even  smiled  at  the  poor  old  fellows' 
clumsiness,  while  on  the  faces  of  but  very 
few  was  there  any  expression  of  interest 
or  sympathy. 

Blind  Morrison  marched  bravely  at  the 
head  of  the  desolate  group,  with  Aleck 
Hanny  awkwardly  stumping  along  beside 
him.  and  now  and  then  guiding  him  by  a 
word  or  touch.  The  firing-squad,  proud- 
est and  most  self-conscious  of  the  party, 
strutted  pitifully,  stiff  with  wounds  and 
feebleness  and  rheumatism,  holding  their 
guns  in  erratically  varied  positions,  and 
unconsciously  shifting  them,  to  ease  their 
hands  and  shoulders,  as  they  marched, 
and  thus  pointing  the  muzzles  in  eccen- 
trically new  directions.  But  the  guns 
were  not  loaded.  The  blank  cartridges 
that  were  to  be  fired  were  not  to  be  put 
in  till  the  squad  should  stand  beside  the 
grave,  for  otherwise  there  would  have 
been  six  individual  salutes,  accidentally 
tired  at  startlinglv  unexpected  intervals, 
before  the  firing-party  had  gotten  a  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  chapel. 

The  coffin-bearers  grew  red  in  the  face 
and  staggered  weakly,  but  none  asked  to 
be  relieved  of  the  burden  of  which  all 
were  so  proud.  A  few  of  the  old  soldiers, 
too  crippled  or  feeble  to  accompany  the 
funeral  party,  looked  after  the  little  pro- 
cession with  wistful  longing.  Some,  too, 
of  the  regular  Almshouse  inmates,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  who  stood  in  groups  along 
the  roadway,  looked  lazily  after  the  veter- 
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ans  from  the  windows  of  their  wards  or  slow  about  ?  "  cried  the  captain,  roughly, 
from  doorways,  but  the  majority  of  the  and  Blind  Morrison,  in  his  eagerness  to 
hundreds  of  men  and  women  who  made  respond,  tripped  over  a  stone  and  would 
their  home  there,  were  absolutely  uninter-  have  fallen  had  not  Hanny  quickly  caught 
ested  and  sat  unmoved  upon  the  benches,    him.    The  entire  party  then  in<  their 

or  lay  sprawled  upon  the  grass,  sluggishly  pace,  while  the  mate,  obedient  to  the 
gazing,  as  was 
their  occupation 
for  hour  after 
hour  and  day  af- 
ter day,  at  the 
hurrying  tide 
and  the  passing 
boats,  in  dor- 
mant apathy. 

At  the  store- 
house dock  lay 
the  steamer  that 
had  just  unload- 
ed its  morning 
cargo  of  crimi- 
nals, p  aupers, 
and  sick,  for  the 
public  hospitals, 
the  Almshouse, 
and  the  penal  in- 
stitutions of  that 
island  of  varied 
misery.  The 
captain  was  im- 
patient, for  he 
saw  that  the 
shambling  o  1  d 
fellows  were  pro- 
ceeding  very 
slowly.  They 
were  not  only 
desirous  to  pro- 
long the  glory  of 
their  march,  but 
hoped  also  that 
they  would  not 
reach   the    dock 
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A  few  of  the  old  soldiers 

cession. 


with  their  dead  com- 
rade till  the  criminals  had  been  marched 
away.  Yet  they  did  not  dare  actually  to 
loiter,  for  they  knew,  from  previous  expe- 
rience, how  harshly  they  would  be  berated 
for  such  temerity.  They  had  once  been 
told,  indeed,  that  they  ought  to  have  the 
privilege  of  soldiers'  funerals  taken  away 
from  them  for  actually  presuming  to  com-    plot  of  ground  on  Hart's  Island,  near,  in- 


tain  s  command, 
ran  out  to  meet 
them  and  hurry 
them  along,  it 
was  with  a  cowed 
and  humbled  air 
that  the  veterans 
reached  the 
dock,  and  shuf- 
fled, without  or- 
der, aboard  the 
steamer.  A  line 
of  Workhouse 
prisoners,  about 
to  march  off  in 
custody  of  their 
guards,  forgot 
their  own  plight 
and  jeered  at  the 
discomfited  men, 
while  the  fifteen 
convicts,  who 
formed  the  crew 
of  the  steamer, 
grinned  appreci- 
atively in  return. 
"  Step  lively 
there !  Just  take 
that  up  in  front 
with  the  other 
bodies !  " 

Friendless 
Post  went  to  the 
forward   end    of 
the  boat,  bearing 
the    body   with 
them,  but  they  did  not  put  it  down  beside 
the  other  coffins  that  were  there  piled  up, 
for  the  others  held  pauper  bodies  from  the 
Morgue,  that  were  to  be   given   burial  in 
Potter's   Field,  while  it  was  the  prick 
Friendless  Post  that  the  soldier  dead  es- 
caped  that   fate,    one   of   the    G.    A.    R. 
Posts,  of  New  York,  having  purchased  a 


looked  after  the  little  pro- 
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pel  the  boat  to  wait  four  minutes.  To-day 
they  had  underestimated,  a  little,  the  time 
within  which  the  boat  would  be  ready  for 
them. 

"  Hurry  up  there  !     What  are  you  so 


deed,  to  the  Potter's  Field,  yet  entirely 
separate  from  it,  and  given  it  to  the  vet- 
erans of  the  Almshouse  for  use  as  a  sol- 
diers' cemetery. 

To  that  dreary  island,  in   Long   Island 
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Sound,  where  New  York  City  annually 
buries  over  two  thousand  pauper  or  un- 
known dead,  the  steamer  puffed  its  leis- 
urely way,  and  the  soldiers  were  hurried 
ashore  with  their  burden.  At  the  little 
plot  of  land  where,  though  paupers  in  life, 
they  could  at  least  lie  in  free  soil  in  death, 
the  company  took  on  an  aspect  of  curious 
dignity,  and  even  the  mate,  who  had  gone 
after  them  to  hurry  their  proceedings, 
took  off  his  hat  as  he  neared  them  and 
stood  silent  as  he  watched. 

A  friendly  keeper,  who  had  accom- 
panied the  party,  loaded  the  muskets,  the 
tottering  firing  squad  lined  up  beside  the 
open  grave,  and  the  service  for  the  dead 
was  slowly  monotoned.  Blind  Morrison, 
whose  arm  was  held  tight  by  Hanny  to 
keep   him  from  stumbling  into  the   open 


grave,  stood  sombrely  bowed  and  tears 
crept  down  his  wrinkled  cheeks.  The 
chaplain  concluded  the  brief  service.  The 
firing-squad,  with  a  reawakening  of  self- 
conscious  glory,  braced  themselves  with 
tense  importance,  and  Hanny  whispered 
to  Morrison,  when  all  was  ready. 

"  Fire!  "  said  Morrison,  loudly. 

There  came  a  scattering  response,  for 
the  old  and  palsied  fingers  were  too  much 
affected  by  the  nervousness  of  the  supreme 
moment  to  give  a  concerted  volley.  Point- 
ed  down,  or  up,  or  toward  either  side,  the 
guns  flashed  out  their  salute  over  the  grave 
of  the  dead  soldier,  and  Morrison  stood  in 
stiff  rigidity  till  the  sixth  shot  had  sounded. 
Then,  spurred  on  by  the  mate,  and  with- 
out semblance  of  order,  Friendless  Post 
shambled  stragglingly  back  to  the  boat. 
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By  Rosamund  Marriott  Watson 

Where  is  the  haunt  of  Peace, 

The  place  of  all  release — 

Tell  me,   O  Wind — the  House  of  sweet  repose? 

"  Night's  dusky  tent  is  spread 

For  tired  heart  and  head. 

And  very  fragrant  is  Night's  orchard-close." 

What  of  the  soundless  deep, 

Those  shining  plains  of  Sleep 

Whence  the  adventurer  returns  no  more? 


"  Sleep  is  a  golden  sea, 

With   billows   great   and   free. 

But   still   they  bear  the  swimmer  back  to  shore." 

Nay,   tell  me   farther  yet, 

Where  no  swift    waters   fret. 

Where  rose  and  violet 

Engarland  not.  nor  ever  blooms  the  May — 

Tell   me.   ()    Wind,    for   you   must   know   the   way. 

"Death's  black   pavilion   stands 

In   the   Unshapen    hands. 

And  in   Death's  garden  all  the  flowers  are  gray." 


The  Bugler  and  his  Well-trained  Horse. 
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WO  or  three  days  after 
the  surrender  the  cav- 
alry division  was 
marched  back  to 
the  foothills  west 
of  Caney,  and 
there  went  into 
camp,  together 
with  the  artil- 
lery. It  was  a  most 
beautiful  spot  be- 
side a  stream  of 
clear  water,  but  it 
was  not  healthy. 
In  fact  no  ground 
in  the  neighbor- 
hood was  healthy. 
For  the  tropics  the 
climate  w  a  s  n  o  t 
bad,  and  I  have  no 
question  but  that  a 
man  who  was  able 
to  take  good  care  of  himself  could  live 
there  all  the  year  round  with  compara- 
tive impunity  ;  but  the  case  was  entire- 
ly different  with  an  army  which  was 
obliged  to  suffer  great  exposure,  and  to 
live  under  conditions  which  almost  insured 
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being  attacked  by  the  severe  malarial  fe- 
ver of  the  country.  My  own  men  were 
already  suffering  badly  from  fever,  and 
they  got  worse  rather  than  better  in  the 
new  camp.  The  same  was  true  of  the 
other  regiments  in  the  cavalry  division.  A 
curious  feature  was  that  the  colored  troops 
seemed  to  suffer  as  heavily  as  the  white. 
From  week  to  week  there  were  slight  rela- 
tive changes,  but  on  the  average  all  the  six 
cavalry  regiments,  the  Rough  Riders,  the 
white  regulars,  and  the  colored  regulars 
seemed  to  suffer  about  alike,  and  we  were 
all  very  much  weakened  :  about  as  much 
as  the  regular  infantry,  although  naturally 
not  as  much  as  the  volunteer  infantry. 

Yet  even  under  such,  circumstances  ad- 
venturous spirits  managed  to  make  their 
way  out  to  us.  In  the  fortnight  following 
the  last  bombardment  of  the  city  1  enlisted 
no  less  than  nine  such  recruits.  >i\  being 
from  Harvard,  Yale,  or  Princeton  ;  and 
Bull,  the  former  Harvard  oar.  who  had 
been  back  to  the  States  crippled  alter  the 
first  light,  actually  got  back  to  us  a-  - 
away  on  one  of  the  transports,  bound  to 
share  the  luck  oi  the  regiment,  even  if  it 
meant  yellow  fever. 


A  Street  in  El  Caney. 


There  were  but  twelve  ambulances  with 
the  army,  and  these  were  quite  inadequate 
for  their  work;  but  the  conditions  in  the 
large  field  hospitals  were  so  bad,  that  as  long 
as  possible  we  kept  all  of  our  sick  men  in 
the  regimental  hospital  at  the  front.  Dr. 
Church  did  splendid  work,  although  he 
himself  was  suffering  much  more  than  half 
the  time  from  fever.  Several  of  the  men 
from  the  ranks  did  equally  well,  especially 
a  young  doctor  from  New  York,  Harry 
Thorpe,  who  had  enlisted  as  a  trooper,  but 
who  was  now  made  acting  assistant-sur- 
geon. It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  Church  and  Thorpe  were  able  to  get 
proper  medicine  for  the  sick,  and  it  was 
almost  the  last  day  of  our  stay  before  we 
w  ere  able  to  gel  cots  lor  them.  Up  to  that 
time  they  lay  on  the  ground.  No  food 
was  issued  suitable  for  them,  or  lor  the  half- 
sick  men  who  were  not  on  the  doctor's 
lisl  :  thr  two  classes  by  this  time  included 
the  bulk  of  tlu-  command.  Occasionally 
we  got  hold  of  a  wagon  or  of  some  Cuban 
carts,  and  at  oilier  times  1  used  my  im- 
provised pack  train  (the  animals  of  which, 
however,  were  continually  being  taken 
away  from  us  by  our  superiors)  and  went 
or  sent  back  to  the  sea  coast  at  Siboney  or 
into  Santiago  itself  to  get  rice.  Hour,  corn- 
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meal,  oat-meal,  condensed  milk,  potatoes. 
and  canned  vegetables.  The  rice  1  bought 
in  Santiago;  the  best  of  the  other  stuff 
I  got  from  the  Red  Cross  through  Mr. 
Ceorge  Kennan  and  Miss  Clara  barton 
and  Dr.  Lesser;  but  some  of  it  1  got 
from  our  own  transports.  Colonel  A\  es- 
ton,  the  Commissary- General,  as  always, 
rendered  us  every  service -in  his  power. 
This  additional  and  varied  food  was  of  the 
utmost  service,  not  merely  to  the  sick  but 
in  preventing  the  well  from  becoming  sick. 
Throughout  the  campaign  the  Division  In- 
spector-General, I  aeutenant-Colonel  Gar- 
lington,  and  Lieutenants  West  and  Dick- 
man,  the  acting  division  quartermaster  and 
commissary,  had  done  everything  in  their 
power  to  keep  us  supplied  with  food  ;  but 
where  there  were  so  few  mules  and  wagons 
even  such  able  and  zealous  officers  could 
not  do  the  impossible. 

We  had  the  camp  policed  thoroughly, 
and  1  made  the  men  build  little  bunks  of 
poles  to  sleep  on.  By  July  23d,  when  we 
hail  been  ashore  a  month,  we  were  able  to 
get  fresh  meat,  and  from  that  time  on  we 
fared  well ;  but  the  men  were  already  sick- 
ening. The  chief  trouble  was  the  malarial 
fever,  which  was  recurrent.  For  a  few 
davs  the  man  would  be  very  sick  indeed; 
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then  he  would  partially  recover,  and  be 
able  to  go  back  to  work  ;  but  after  a  little 
time  he  would  be  again  struck  down. 
Every  officer  other  than  myself  except  one 
was  down  with  sickness  at  one  time  or  an- 
other. Even  Greenway  and  Goodrich 
succumbed  to  the  fever  and  were  knocked 
out  for  a  few  days.  Very  few  of  the  men 
indeed  retained  their  strength  and  energy, 
and  though  the  percentage  actually  on  the 
sick  list  never  got  over  twenty,  there  were 
less  than  fifty  per  cent,  who  were  fit  for  any 
kind  of  work.  All  the  clothes  were  in  rags ; 
even  the  officers  had  neither  socks  nor  un- 
derwear. The  lithe  college  athletes  had 
lost  their  spring  ;  the  tall,  gaunt  hunters 
and  cow-punchers  lounged  listlessly  in  their 
dog-tents,  which  were  steaming  morasses 
during  the  torrential  rains,  and  then  ovens 
when  the  sun  blazed  down  ;  but  there  were 
no  complaints. 

Through  some  blunder  our  march  from 
the  intrenchments  to  the  camp  on  the  foot- 
hills, after  the  surrender,  was  made  during 
the  heat  of  the  day  ;  and  though  it  was 
only  some  five  miles  or  thereabouts,  very 
nearly  half  the  men  of  the  cavalry  division 
dropped  out.  Captain  Llewellen  had  come 
back,  and  led  his  troop  on  the  march.  He 
carried  a  pick  and  shovel  for  one  of  his  sick 


men,  and  after  we  reached  camp  walked 
back  with  a  mule  to  get  another  trooper 
who  had  fallen  out  from  heat  exhaustion. 
The  result  was  that  the  captain  himself 
went  down  and  became  exceedingly  sick. 
We  at  last  succeeded  in  sending  him  to  the 
States.  I  never  thought  he  would  live,  but 
he  did,  and  when  I  met  him  again  at  Mon- 
tauk  Point  he  had  practically  entirely  re- 
covered. My  orderly,  Henry  Bardshar, 
was  struck  down,  and  though  he  ultimately 
recovered,  he  was  a  mere  skeleton,  having 
lost  over  eighty  pounds. 

Yellow  fever  also  broke  out  in  the  rear, 
chiefly  among  the  Cubans.  It  never  be- 
came epidemic,  but  it  caused  a  perfect 
panic  among  some  of  our  own  doctors, 
and  especially  in  the  minds  of  one  or 
two  generals  and  of  the  home  author- 
ities. We  found  that  whenever  we  sent 
a  man  to  the  rear  he  was  decreed  to  have 
yellow  fever,  whereas,  if  we  kept  him  at 
the  front,  it  always  turned  out  that  he 
had  malarial  fever,  and  after  a  few  days  he 
was  back  at  work  again.  I  doubt  if  there 
were  ever  more  than  a  dozen  genuine 
cases  of  yellow  fever  in  the  whole  cavalry 
division  ;  but  the  authorities  at  Washing- 
ton, misled  by  the  reports  they  received 
from  one  or  two   of    their    military  and 
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medical  advisers  at  the  front,  became 
panic-struck,  and  under  the  influence  of 
their  fears  hesitated  to  bring  the  army  home, 
lest  it  might  import  yellow  fever  into  the 
United  States.  Their  panic  was  absolutely 
groundless,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  when 
brought  home  not  a  single  case  of  yellow 
fever  developed  upon  American  soil.  Our 
real  foe  was  not  the  yellow  fever  at  all,  but 
malarial  fever,  which  was  not  infectious, 
but  which  was  certain,  if  the  troops  were 
left  throughout  the    summer   in  Cuba,  to 


posed  that  we  should  shift  camp  every  two 
or  three  days.  Now,  our  transportation,  as 
1  have  pointed  out  before,  was  utterly  inad- 
equate. In  theory,  under  the  regulations 
of  the  War  Department,  each  regiment 
should  have  had  at  least  twenty-five  wag- 
ons. As  a  matter  of  fact  our  regiment  often 
had  none,  sometimes  one,  rarely  two,  and 
never  three  ;  yet  it  was  better  off  than  any 
other  in  the  cavalry  division.  In  conse- 
quence it  was  impossible  to  carry  much  of 
anything  save  what  the  men  had  on  their 
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destroy  them,  either  killing  them  outright, 
or  weakening  them  so  that  they  would 
have  fallen  victims  to  any  disease  that  at- 
tacked them. 

I  [owever,  for  a  time  our  prospects  were 
gloomy,  as  the  Washington  authorities 
seemed  determined  that  we  should  stay  in 
Cuba.  They  unfortunately  knew  nothing 
of  the  country  nor  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  army,  and  the  plans  that  were  from 
time  to  lane  formulated  in  the  Depart- 
ment (and  even  by  an  occasional  general 
or  surgeon  at  the  front)  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  army  would  have  been  comic 
if  they  had  not  possessed  such  tragic  pos- 
sibilities.    Thus,  at  one  period  it  was  pro- 


backs,  and  half  of  the  men  were  loo  weak 
to  walk  three  miles  with  their  packs. 
Whenever  we  shifted  camp  the  exertion 
among  the  half-sick  caused  our  sick-roll 
to  double  next  morning,  and  it  took  at 
least  three  days,  even  when  the  shift  was 
for  but  a  short  distance,  before  we  were 
able  to  bring  up  the  officers'  luggage,  the 
hospital  spare  food,  the  ammunition,  etc. 
Meanwhile  the  officers  slept  wherever  they 
could,  and  those  men  who  had  not  been 
able  to  carry  their  own  bedding,  slept  as 
the  officers  did.  In  the  weak  condition 
of  the  men  the  labor  of  pitching  camp  was 
severe  and  told  heavily  upon  them.  In 
short,   the  scheme  of   continually  shifting 
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camp  was  impossible  of  fulfilment.  It 
would  merely  have  resulted  in  the  early 
destruction  of  the  army. 

Again,  it  was  proposed  that  we  should 
go  up  the  mountains  and  make  our  camps 
there.  The  palm  and  the  bamboo  grew 
to  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  and  the 
soil  along  their  sides  was  deep  and  soft, 
while  the  rains  were  very  heavy,  much 
more  so  than  immediately  on  the  coast — 
every  mile  or  two  inland  bringing  with  it  a 
great  increase  in  the  rainfall.  We  could, 
with  much  difficulty,  have  got  our  regi- 
ments up  the  mountains,  but  not  half  the 
men  could  have  got  up  with  their  belong- 
ings ;  and  once  there  it  would  have  been 
an  impossibility  to  feed  them.  It  was  all 
that  could  be  done,  with  the  limited  num- 
ber of  wagons  and  mule-trains  on  hand, 
to  feed  the  men  in  the  existing  camps,  for 
the  travel  and  the  rain  gradually  rendered 
each  road  in  succession  wholly  impass- 
able. To  have  gone  up  the  mountains 
would  have  meant  early  starvation. 

The  third  plan  of  the  Department  was 
even  more  objectionable  than  either  of  the 


others.  There  was,  some  twenty-five  miles 
in  the  interior,  what  was  called  a  high  in- 
terior plateau,  and  at  one  period  we  were 
informed  that  we  were  to  be  marched 
thither.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  so-called 
high  plateau  was  the  sugar-cane  country, 
where,  during  the  summer,  the  rainfall  was 
prodigious.  It  was  a  rich,  deep  soil,  cov- 
ered with  a  rank  tropic  growth,  the  guinea- 
grass  being  higher  than  the  head  of  a  man 
on  horseback.  It  was  a  perfect  hotbed 
of  malaria,  and  there  was  no  dry  ground 
whatever  in  which  to  camp.  To  have 
sent  the  troops  there  would  have  been 
simple  butchery. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  alterna- 
tive to  leaving  the  country  altogether  was 
to  stay  where  we  were,  with  the  hope  that 
half  the  men  would  live  through  to  the 
cool  season.  We  did  everything  possible 
to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  men.  but  it 
was  exceedingly  difficult  because  there 
was  nothing  for  them  to  do.  They  were 
weak  and  languid,  and  in  the  wet  heat 
the_\-  had  lost  energy,  so  that  it  was  not 
possible  for   them    to  indulge  in  sports  <>r 
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pastimes.  There  were  exceptions ;  but 
the  average  man  who  went  off  to  shoot 
guinea-hens  or  tried  some  vigorous  game 
always  felt  much  the  worse  for  his  exer- 
tions. Once  or  twice  I  took  some  of  my 
comrades  with  me,  and  climbed  up  one 
or  another  of  the  surrounding  mountains, 
but  the  result  generally  was  that  half  of 
the  party  were  down  with  some  kind  of 
sickness  next  day.  It  was  impossible  to 
take  heavy  exercise  in  the  heat  of  the  day ; 
the  evening  usually  saw  a  rain-storm  which 
made  the  country  a  quagmire  ;   and  in  the 


early  morning  the  drenching  dew  and  wet, 
slimy  soil  made  walking  but  little  pleasure. 
Chaplain  Brown  held  service  every  Sunday 
under  a  low  tree  outside  my  tent ;  and  we 
always  had  a  congregation  of  a  few  score 
troopers,  lying  or  sitting  round,  their  strong 
hard  faces  turned  toward  the  preacher. 
I  let  a  few  of  the  men  visit  Santiago,  but 
the  long  walk  in  and  out  was  very  tiring, 
and,  moreover,  wise  restrictions  had  been 
put  as  to  either  officers  or  men  coming  in. 
In  any  event  there  was  very  little  to  do 
in  the  quaint,  dirty  old  Spanish  city,  though 
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it  was  interesting  to  go  in  once  or  twice, 
and  wander  through  the  narrow  streets 
with  their  curious  little  shops  and  low 
houses  of  stained  stucco,  with  elaborately 
wrought  iron  trellises  to  the  windows,  and 
curiously  carved  balconies  ;  or  to  sit  in 
the  central  plaza  where  the  cathedral  was, 
and  the  clubs,  and  the  Cafe  Venus,  and 
the    low,   bare,  rambling  building    which 


not  summoned  a  council  of  officers,  hoping 
by  united  action  of  a  more  or  less  public 
character  to  wake  up  the  Washington  au- 
thorities to  the  actual  condition  of  things. 
As  all  the  Spanish  forces  in  the  province 
of  Santiago  had  surrendered,  and  as  so- 
called  immune  regiments  were  <  omii 
garrison  the  conquered  territory,  there  was 
literally   not   one  thing  of   any  kind  what- 
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was  called  the  Governor's  Palace.  In  this 
palace  Wood  had  now  been  established  as 
military  governor,  and  Luna,  and  two  or 
three  of  my  other  officers  from  the  Mexi- 
can border,  who  knew  Spanish,  were  sent 
in  to  do  duty  under  him.  A  great  many 
of  my  men  knew  Spanish,  and  some  of  the 
New  Mexicans  were  of  Spanish  origin, 
although  they  behaved  precisely  like  the 
other  members  of  the  regiment. 

We  should  probably  have  spent  the 
summer  in  our  sick  camps,  losing  half  the 
men  and  hopelessly  shattering  the  health 
of  the  remainder,  if  General  Shafter  had 


soever  for  the  army  to  do.  and  no  purpose 
to  serve  by  keeping  it  at  Santiago.  We 
did  not  suppose  that  peace  was  at  hand. 
being  ignorant  of  the  negotiations.  We 
were  anxious  to  take  part  in  the  Porto 
Rico  campaign,  and  would  have  beer, 
more  than  willing  to  suffer  any  amount  of 
sickness,  if  by  so  doing  we  could  get  into 
action.  But  if  we  were  not  to  take  part 
in  the  Porto  Rico  campaign,  then  we  knew 
it  was  absolutely  indispensable  to  ge! 
commands  north  immediately,  if  they  were 
to  be  in  trim  for  the  great  campaign  against 
Havana,  winch  would  surely  be  the  main 
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event  of  the  winter  if  peace  were  not  de- 
clared in  advance. 

Our  army  included  the  great  majority 
of  the  regulars,  and  was,  therefore,  the 
flower  of  the  American  force.  It  was  on 
every  account  imperative  to  keep  it  in 
good  trim  ;  and  to  keep  it  in  Santiago, 
meant  its  entirely  purposeless  destruction. 
As  soon  as  the  surrender  was  an  accom- 
plished fact,  the  taking  away  of  the  army 
to  the  north  should  have  begun. 

Every  officer,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  especially  among  the  regulars, 
realized  all  of  this,  and  about  the  list  day 
of  July,  General  Shafter  called  a  confer- 
ence, in  the  palace,  of  all  the  division  and 
I  irigade  <  i  >mmanders.  By  this  time,  owing 
to  Wood's  having  been  made  Governor- 
( reneral,  1  was  in  command  of  my  brigade, 
so  1  went  to  the  conference  too,  riding  in 
with  Generals  Sumner  and  Wheeler,  who 
were  the  other  representatives  of  the  cav- 
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airy  division.  Besides  the  line  officers  all 
the  chief  medical  officers  were  present  at 
the  conference.  The  telegrams  from  the 
Secretary  stating  the  position  of  himself  and 
the  Surgeon-General  were  read,  and  then 
almost  every  line  and  medical  officer  pre- 
sent expressed  his  views  in  turn.  They  were 
almost  all  regulars  and  had  been  brought 
up  to  life-long  habits  of  obedience  with- 
out protest.  They  were  ready  to  obey 
still,  but  they  felt,  quite  rightly,  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  protest  rather  than  to  see  the 
flowerof  the  United  Statesforces  destroyed 
as  the  culminating  act  of  a  campaign  in 
which  the  blunders  that  had  been  com- 
mitted had  been  retrieved  only  by  the  val- 
or and  splendid  soldierly  qualities  of  the 
officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  infantry 
and  dismounted  cavalry.  There  was  not 
a  dissenting  voice  ;  for  there  could  not  be. 
There  was  but  one  side  to  the  question. 
To  talk  of  continually  shifting  camp  or  of 
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moving  up  the  mountains  or  of  moving 
into  the  interior  was  idle,  for  not  one  of 
the  plans  could  be  carried  out  with  our 
utterly  insufficient  transportation,  and  at 
that  season  and  in  that  climate  they  would 
merely  have  resulted  in  aggravating  the 
sickliness  of  the  soldiers.  It  was  deemed 
best  to  make  some  record  of  our  opinion, 
in  the  shape  of  a  letter  or  report,  which 
would  show  that  to  keep  the  army  in 
Santiago  meant  its  absolute  and  object- 
less ruin,  and  that  it  should  at  once  be 
recalled.  At  first  there  was  naturally  some 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  regular  officers 
to  take  the  initiative,  for  their  entire  future 
career  might  be  sacrificed.  So  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  General  Shafter,  reading  over  the 
rough  draft  to  the  various  Generals  and 
adopting  their  corrections.  Before  I  had 
finished  making  these  corrections  it  was 
determined  that  we  should  send  a  circular 
letter  on  behalf  of  all  of  us  to  General 
Shafter,  and  when  I   returned  from  pre- 


the  officers  began  to  plan  method:-  of 
drilling  the  men  on  horseback,  so  as  to 
fit  them  for  use  against  the  Spanish  cav- 
alry, if  we  should  go  against  Havana  in 
December.  We  had,  all  of  us,  eyed  the 
captured  Spanish  cavalry  with  particular 
interest.  The  men  were  small,  and  the 
horses,  though  well  trained  and  well  built, 
were  diminutive  ponies,  very  much  small- 
er than  cow  ponies.  We  were  certain 
that  if  we  ever  got  a  chance  to  try  shock 
tactics  against  them  they  would  go  down 
like  nine-pins,  provided  only  that  our 
men  could  be  trained  to  charge  in  any 
kind  of  line,  and  we  made  up  our  minds 
to  devote  our  time  to  this.  Dismounted 
work  with  the  rifle  we  already  felt  thor- 
oughly competent  to  perform. 

My  time  was  still  much  occupied  with 
looking  after  the  health  of  my  brigade, 
but  the  fact  that  we  were  going  home, 
where  I  knew  that  their  health  would  im- 
prove, lightened  my  mind,  and  I  was  able 
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senting  him  mine,  I  found  this  circular 
letter  already  prepared  and  we  all  of  us 
signed  it.  Both  letters  were  made  public. 
The  result  was  immediate.  Within  three 
days  the  army  was  ordered  to  be  ready  to 
sail  for  home. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  we  were 
to  sail  for  home  the  spirits  of  the  men 
changed  for  the  better.      In  my  regiment 


thoroughly  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the 
country,  and  even  of  the  storms,  which 
hitherto  I  had  regarded  purely  as  enemies. 
The  surroundings  of  the  city  of  Santi- 
ago are  very  grand.  The  circling  moun- 
tains rise  sheer  and  high.  The  plains  are 
threaded  by  rapid  winding  brooks  and  are 
dotted  here  and  there  with  quaint  villi 
curiously  picturesque  from  their  combin- 
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ing  traces  of  an  outworn  Old-world  civil- 
ization with  new  and  raw  barbarism.  The 
tall,  graceful,  feathery  bamboos  rise  by  the 
water's  edge,  and  elsewhere,  even  on  the 
mountain-crests,  where  the  soil  is  wet  and 
rank  enough  ;  and  the  splendid  royal 
palms  and  cocoanut  palms  tower  high 
above  the  matted  green  jungle. 

Generally  the   thunder-storms  came  in 
the  afternoon,  but  once  I  saw  one  at  sun- 
rise, driving  down  the  high  mountain  val- 
leys toward  us.      It  was   a    very  beautiful 
and  almost  terrible  sight  ;  for  the  sun  rose 
behind    the   storm, 
and    shone   through 
the  gusty  rifts,  light- 
ing   the    mountain- 
crests  here  and  there, 
while  the  plain  below 
lay  shrouded  in  the 
lingering  night.   The 
angry,    level    rays 
edged    the    dark 
clouds  with  crimson, 
and  turned  the  down- 
pour into   sheets  of 
golden  rain  ;   in  the 
valleys  the  glimmer- 
ing mists  were  tinted 
every  wild  hue  ;  and 
the  remotest  heavens 
were  lit  with  flaming 
glory. 

One  day  General 
Law  ton,  General 
Wood  and  I,  with 
Ferguson   and   poor 

Tiffany,  went  down  the  bay  to  visit  Mono 
Castle.  The  shores  were  beautiful,  espe- 
cially where  there  were  groves  of  palms  and 
of  the  scarlet -flower  tree,  and  the  castle 
itself,  on  a  jutting  headland  overlooking 
the  sea  and  guarding  the  deep,  narrow- 
entrance  to  the  bay,  showed  just  what  it 
was.  tlie  splendid  relic  of  a  vanished  power 
and  a  vanished  age.  We  wandered  all 
through  it.  among  the  castellated  battle- 
ments, and  in  the  dungeons,  where  we 
found  hideous  rusty  implements  of  torture  ; 
and  looked  at  the  guns,  some  modern  and 
some  very  old.  It  had  been  little  hurt  by 
the  bombardment  of  the  ships.  After- 
ward I  had  a  swim,  not  trusting  much  to 
the  shark  stories.  We  passed  by  the  sunk- 
en hulks  of  the  Mcrrunac  and  the  keina 
Mercedes,    lying    just     outside    the    main 
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channel.  ( )ur  own  people  had  tried  to 
sink  the  first  and  the  Spaniards  had  tried 
to  sink  the  second,  so  as  to  block  the  en- 
trance. Neither  attempt  was  successful. 
On  August  6th  we  were  ordered  to  em- 
bark, and  next  morning  we  sailed  on  the 
transport  Miami.  General  Wheeler  was 
with  us  and  a  squadron  of  the  Third  Cav- 
alry under  Major  Jackson.  The  General 
put  the  policing  and  management  of  the 
ship  into  my  hands,  and  I  had  great  aid 
from  Captain  McCormick,  who  had  been 
acting  with  me  as  adjutant-general  of  the 

brigade.  I  had  prof- 
ited by  my  experi- 
ence coming  down, 
and  as  Dr.  Church 
1^^^^..  knew   his  work  well, 

although  he  was  very 
sick,  we  kept  the  ship 
in  such  good  sani- 
tary condition,  that 
we  were  one  of  the 
very  few  organiza- 
tions allowed  to  land 
at  Montauk  immedi- 
ately upon  our  ar- 
rival. 

Soon  after  leaving 
port  the  captain  of 
the  ship  notified  me 
that  his  stokers  and 
engineers  were  in- 
subordinate and 
drunken,  due,  he 
thought,  to  liquor 
which  my  men  had 
given  them.  I  at  once  started  a  search 
of  the  ship,  explaining  to  the  men  that 
they  could  not  keep  the  liquor  ;  that  if 
they  surrendered  whatever  they  had  to 
me  I  should  return  it  to  them  when  we 
went  ashore  ;  and  that  meanwhile  I  would 
allow  the  sick  to  drink  when  they  really 
needed  it  ;  but  that  if  they  did  not  give 
the  liquor  to  me  of  their  own  accord  I 
would  throw  it  overboard.  About  sev- 
enty flasks  and  bottles  were  handed  to 
me,  and  I  found  and  threw  overboard 
about  twenty.  This  at  once  put  a  Mop  to 
all  drunkenness.  The  stokers  and  enei- 
neers  were  sullen  and  half  mutinous,  so  1 
sent  a  detail  of  my  men  down  to  watch 
them  and  see  that  they  did  their  work 
under  the  orders  of  the  chief  engineer; 
and   we    reduced   them    to    obedience  in 
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short  order.  I 
could  easily  have 
drawn  from  the 
regiment  sufficient 
skilled  men  to  fill 
every  position  in 
the  entire  ship's 
crew,  from  captain 
to  stoker. 

We  were  very 
much  crowded  on 
board  the  ship, 
but  rather  better 
off  than  on  the 
Yucatan,  so  far  as 
the  men  were  con- 
cerned, which  was 
the    important 
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Three  of  our  men 
had  been  kept  be- 
hind as  suspects, 
all  three  suffering 
simply  from  ma- 
larial fever.  One 
of  them,  Lutz,  a 
particularly  good 
soldier,  died ;  an- 
other, who  was 
simply  a  maling- 
erer and  had  noth- 
ing the  matter 
with  him  what- 
ever, of  course  re- 
covered ;  the  third 
was  Tiffany  who, 
I  believe,  would 
have  lived  had  we 
been  allowed  to  take  him  with  us,  but  who 
was  sent  home  later  and  died  soon  after 
landing. 

I  was  very  anxious  to  keep  the  men 
amused,  and  as  the  quarters  were  so 
crowded  that  it  was  out  of  the  question 
for  them  to  have  any  physical  exercise,  I 
did  not  interfere  with  their  playing  games 
of  chance  so  long  as  no  disorder  followed. 
On  shore  this  was  not  allowed  ;  but  in 
the  particular  emergency  which  we  were 
meeting,  the  loss  of  a  month's  salary  was 
as  nothing  compared  to  keeping  the  men 
thoroughly  interested  and  diverted. 

By  care  and  diligence  we  succeeded  in 
preventing  any  serious  sickness.  One  man 
died,  however.  He  had  been  suffering 
from  dysentery  ever  since  we  landed,  ow- 
ing purely  to  his  own  fault,  for  on  the 
very  first  night  ashore  he  obtained  a  lot 
of  fiery  liquor  from  some  of  the  Cubans, 
got  very  drunk,  and  had  to  march  next 
day  through  the  hot  sun  before  he  was 
entirely  sober.  He  never  recovered,  and 
was  useless  from  that  time  on.  On  board 
ship  he  died,  and  we  gave  him  sea  burial. 
Wrapped  in  a  hammock,  he  was  placed 
opposite  a  port,  and  the  American  flag 
thrown  over  him.  The  engine  was  Milled, 
and  the  great  ship  rocked  on  the  waves 
unshaken  by  the  screw,  while  the  war- 
worn troopers  clustered  around  with  bare 
heads,  to  listen  to  Chaplain  Brown  read 
the  funeral  service,  and  to  the  band  of 
the  Third  Cavalry  as  it  played  the  funeral 
dirge.     Then  the  port  was  knocked  free. 

Sergeant  Darnell  Rides  the  Third  Cavalry   Hacker.  the   flag  Withdrawn,   and   the   shotted   ham- 


point.      All    the 

officers,  except  General  Wheeler,  slept 
in  a  kind  of  improvised  shed,  not  un- 
like a  chicken  coop  with  bunks,  on  the 
aftermost  part  of  the  upper  deck.  The 
water  was  bad  —  some  of  it  very  bad. 
There  was  no  ice.  The  canned  beef 
proved  practically  uneatable,  as  we  knew 
would  be  the  case.  There  were  not 
enough  vegetables.  We  did  not  have 
enough  disinfectants,  and  there  was  no 
provision  whatever  for  a  hospital  or  for 
isolating  the  sick ;  we  simply  put  them  on 
one  portion  of  one  deck.  If,  as  so  many 
of  the  high  authorities  had  insisted,  there 
had  really  been  a  yellow-fever  epidemic, 
and  if  it  had  broken  out  on  shipboard, 
the  condition  would  have  been  frightful  ; 
but  there  was  no  yellow-fever  epidemic. 
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mock  plunged  heavily  Over  the  side,  rush- 
ing down  through  the  dark  water  to  lie,  till 
the  Judgment  Day,  in  the  ooze  that  holds 
the  timbers  of  so  many  gallant  ships,  and 
the  bones  of  so  many  fearless  adventurers. 

We  were  favored  by  good  weather  dur- 
ing our  nine  days'  voyage,  and  much  of 
the  time  when  there  was  little  to  do  we 
simply  sat  together  and  talked,  each  man 
contributing  from  the  fund  of  his  own  ex- 
periences. Voyages  around  Cape  Horn, 
yacht  races  for  the  America's  cup,  expe- 
riences on  foot-ball  teams  which  are  famous 
in  the  annals  of  college  sport ;  more  serious 
feats  of  desperate  prowess  in  Indian  fight- 
ing and  in  breaking  up  gangs  of  white 
outlaws ;  adventures  in  hunting  big  game, 
in  breaking  wild  horses,  in  tending  great 
herds  of  cattle,  and  in  wandering  winter 
and  summer  among  the  mountains  and 
across  the  lonely  plains — the  men  who 
told  the  tales  could  draw  upon  countless 
memories  such  as  these  of  the  things  they 
had  done  and  the  things  they  had  seen 
others  do.  Sometimes  General  \Y heeler 
joined  us  and  told  us  about  the  great  war, 
compared  with  which  ours  was  such  a 
small  war — far-reaching  in  their  impor- 
tance though  its  effects  were  destined  to  be. 
When  we  had  become  convinced  that  we 
would  escape  an  epidemic  of  sickness  the 
homeward  voyage  became  very  pleasant. 

On  the  eve  of  leaving  Santiago  I  had 
received  from  Mr.  Laffan  of  the  Sun,  a 
cable  with  the  single  word  "  Peace,"  and 
we  speculated  much  on  this,  as  the  clumsy 


transport  steamed  slowly  northward  across 
the  trade  wind  and  then  into  the  Gulf 
Stream.  At  last  we  sighted  the  low,  sandy 
bluffs  of  the  Long  Island  coast,  and  late 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  we  steamed 
through  the  still  waters  of  the  Sound  and 
cast  anchor  off  Montauk.  A  gun-boat  of 
the  Mosquito  fleet  came  out  to  greet  us 
and  to  inform  us  that  peace  negotiations 
had  begun. 

Next  morning  we  were  marched  on 
shore.  Many  of  the  men  were  very  sick 
indeed.  Of  the  three  or  four  who  had 
been  closest  to  me  among  the  enlisted 
men,  Color-Sergeant  Wright  was  the  only 
one  in  good  health.  Henry  Bardshar 
was  a  wreck,  literally  at  death's  door.  I 
was  myself  in  first-class  health,  all  the  bet- 
ter for  having  lost  twenty  pounds.  Faith- 
ful Marshall,  my  colored  body-servant, 
was  so  sick  as  to  be  nearly  helpless. 

Bob  Wrenn  nearly  died.  He  had  joined 
us  very  late,  and  we  could  not  get  him 
a  Krag  carbine ;  so  1  had  given  him  my 
Winchester,  which  carried  the  government 
cartridge  ;  and  when  he  was  mustered  out 
he  carried  it  home  in  triumph,  to  the  envy 
of  his  fellows,  who  themselves  had  to  sur- 
render  their  beloved  rifles. 

For  the  first  few  days  there  was  great 
confusion  and  some  want  even  after  we  got 
to  Montauk.  The  men  in  hospitals  suffered 
from  lack  of  almost  everything,  even  cots. 
But  after  these  few  days  we  were  very  well 
cared  for  and  had  abundance  of  all  we 
needed,  except  that  on  several   occasions 
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there  was  a  shortage  of  food  for  the  horses, 
which  I  should  have  regarded  as  even  more 
serious  than  a  shortage  for  the  men,  had  it 
not  been  that  we  were  about  to  be  dis- 
banded. The  men  lived  high,  with  milk, 
eggs,  oranges,  and  any  amount  of  tobacco, 
the  lack  of  which  during  portions  of  the 
Cuban  campaign  had  been  felt  as  seriously 
as  any  lack  of  food..  One  of  the  distressing 
features  of  the  malarial  fever  which  had 
been  ravaging  the  troops  was  that  it  was 
recurrent  and  persistent.  Some  of  my  men 
died  after  reaching  home,  and  many  were 
very  sick.  We  owed  much  to  the  kind- 
ness not  only  of  the  New  York  hospitals 
and  the  Red  Cross  and  kindred  societies ; 
but  of  individuals,  notably  Mr.  Bayard 
Cutting  and  Mrs.  Armitage,  who  took 
many  of  our  men  to  their  beautiful  Long 
Island  homes. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  month  we 
spent  at  Montauk  before  we  disbanded 
was  very  pleasant.  It  was  good  to  meet 
the  rest  of  the  regiment.  They  all  felt 
dreadfully  at  not  having  been  in  Cuba.  It 
was  a  sore  trial  to  men  who  had  given  up 
much  to  go  to  the  war,  and  who  rebelled 
at  nothing  in  the  way  of  hardship  or  suffer- 
ing, but  who  did  bitterly  feel  the  fact  that 
their  sacrifices  seemed  to  have  been  useless. 
Of  course  those  who  stayed  had  done  their 
duty  precisely  as  did  those  who  went,  for 
the  question  of  glory  was  not  to  be  consid- 
ered in  comparison  to  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  whatever  was  ordered  ;  and  no 
distinction  of  any  kind  was  allowed  in  the 
regiment  between  those  whose  good  fort- 
une it  had  been  to  go  and  those  whose 
harder  fate  it  had  been  to  remain.  Never- 
theless the  latter  could  not  be  entirely  com- 
forted. 

The  regiment  had  three  mascots  ;  the 
two  most  characteristic — a  young  moun- 
tain lion  brought  by  the  Arizona  troops, 
and  a  war  eagle  brought  by  the  New  Mex- 
icans— we  had  been  forced  to  leave  behind 
in  Tampa.  The  third,  a  rather  disreput- 
able but  exceedingly  knowing  little  dog 
named  Cuba,  had  accompanied  us  through 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  campaign.  The 
mountain  lion,  Josephine,  possessed  an  in- 
fernal temper ;  whereas  both  Cuba  and  the 
eagle,  which  have  been  named  in  my 
honor,  were  extremely  good  -  humored. 
Josephine  was  kept  tied  up.  She  some- 
times escaped.  One  cool  night  in  early 
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September  she  wandered  off  and,  entering 
the  tent  of  a  Third  Cavalry  man,  got  into 
bed  with  him  ;  whereupon  he  fled  into  the 
darkness  with  yells,  much  more  unnerved 
than  he  would  have  been  by  the  arrival  of 
any  number  of  Spaniards.  The  eagle  was 
let  loose  and  not  only  walked  at  will  up 
and  down  the  company  streets,  but  also  at 
times  flew  wherever  he  wished.  He  was  a 
young  bird,  having  been  taken  out  of  his 
nest  when  a  fledgling.  Josephine  hated 
him  and  was  always  trying  to  make  a  meal 
of  him,  especially  when  we  endeavored  to 
take  their  photographs  together.  The 
eagle,  though  good-natured,  was  an  en- 
tirely competent  individual  and  ready  at 
any  moment  to  beat  Josephine  off.  Cuba 
was  also  oppressed  at  times  by  Josephine, 
and  was  of  course  no  match  for  her,  but 
was  frequently  able  to  overawe  by  simple 
decision  of  character. 

In  addition  to  the  animal  mascots,  we 
had  two  or  three  small  boys  who  had  also 
been  adopted  by  the  regiment.  One,  from 
Tennessee,  was  named  Dabney  Royster. 
When  we  embarked  at  Tampa  he  smug- 
gled himself  on  board  the  transport  with 
a  2  2 -calibre  rifle  and  three  boxes  of  car- 
tridges, and  wept  bitterly  when  sent  ashore. 
The  squadron  which  remained  behind 
adopted  him,  got  him  a  little  Rough  Rid- 
er's uniform,  and  made  him  practically  one 
of  the  regiment. 

The  men  who  had  remained  at  Tampa, 
like  ourselves,  had  suffered  much  from 
fever,  and  the  horses  were  in  bad  shape. 
So  many  of  the  men  were  sick  that  none 
of  the  regiments  began  to  drill  for  some 
time  after  reaching  Montauk.  There  was 
a  great  deal  of  paper-work  to  be  done  ; 
but  as  I  still  had  charge  of  the  brigade 
only  a  little  of  it  fell  on  my  shoulders.  Of 
this  I  was  sincerely  glad,  for  I  knew  as 
little  of  the  paper-work  as  my  men  had 
originally  known  of  drill.  We  had  all  of  us 
learned  how  to  fight  and  march  :  but  the 
exact  limits  of  our  rights  and  duties  in 
other  respects  were  not  very  clearly  de- 
fined in  our  minds  ;  and  as  for  myself,  as 
I  had  not  had  the  time  to  learn  exactly 
what  they  were,  1  had  assumed  a  large 
authority  in  giving  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. In  particular  I  had  looked  on 
court-martials  much  as  Peter  Bell  looked 
on  primroses — they  were  court-martials 
and  nothing  more,  whether  resting  on  the 
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authority  of  a  lieutenant-colonel  or  of  a 
major-general.  The  mustering-out  officer, 
a  thorough  soldier,  found  to  his  horror 
that  I  had  used  the  widest  discretion  both 
in  imposing  heavy  sentences  which  I  had 
no  power  to  impose  on  men  who  shirked 
their  duties,  and,  where  men  atoned  for 
misconduct  by  marked  gallantry,  in  bland- 
ly remitting  sentences  approved  by  my 
(  hief  of  division.  However,  I  had  done 
substantial,  even  though  somewhat  rude 
and  irregular,  justice — and  no  harm  could 
result,  as  we  were  just  about  to  be  mus- 
tered out. 

My  chief  duties  were  to  see  that  the 
camps  of  the  three  regiments  were  thor- 
oughly policed  and  kept  in  first-class  san- 
itary condition.  This  took  up  some  time, 
of  course,  and  there  were  other  matters  in 
connection  with  the  mustering  out  which 
had  to  be  attended  to;  but  I  could  always 
get  two  or  three  hours  a  day  free  from 
work.  Then  I  would  summon  a  number  of 
the  officers,  Kane,  Greenway,  Goodrich, 
Church,  Ferguson,  Mclllhenny,  Frantz, 
Ballard  and  others,  and  we  would  gallop 
down  to  the  beach  and  bathe  in  the  surf, 
or  else  go  for  long  rides  over  the  beautiful 
rolling  plains,  thickly  studded  with  pools 
which  were  white  with  water-lilies.  Some- 
times I  went  off  alone  with  my  orderly, 
young  Gordon  Johnston,  one  of  the  best 
men  in  the  regiment  ;  he  was  a  nephew  of 
the  Governor  of  Alabama,  and  when  at 
Princeton  had  played  on  the  eleven.  We 
had  plenty  of  horses,  and  these  rides  were 
most  enjoyable.  Galloping  over  the  open, 
ig  country,  through  the  cool  fall  even- 
ings, made  us  feel  as  if  we  were  out  on 
the  great  Western  plains  and  might  at  any 
moment  start  deer  from  the  brush,  or  see 
antelope  stand  and  gaze,  far  away,  or 
rouse  a  band  of  mighty  elk  and  hear  their 
horns  clatter  as  they  fled. 

An  old  friend,  Baron  von  Sternberg,  of 
the  German  Embassy,  spent  a  week  in 
camp  with  me.  He  had  served,  when 
only  seventeen,  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  as  a  hussar,  and  was  a  noted  sharp- 
shooter being  "  the  little  baron  "  who  is 
the  hero  of  Archibald  Korbcs's  true  story 
Of  ••  The  Pig-dog."  He  and  I  had  for 
years  talked  over  the  possibilities  of  just 
such  a  regiment  .is  the  one  I  was  com- 
manding, and  he  was  greatly  interested  in 
it.      Indeed  I    had    vainly   sought  permis- 


sion from  the  German  ambassador  to  take 
him  with  the  regiment  to  Santiago. 

One  Sunday  before  the  regiment  dis- 
banded 1  supplemented  Chaplain  Brown's 
address  to  the  men  by  a  short  sermon  of 
a  rather  hortatory  character.  I  told  them 
how  proud  1  was  of  them,  but  warned  them 
not  to  think  that  they  could  now  go  back 
and  rest  on  their  laurels,  bidding  them  re- 
member that  though  for  ten  days  or  so  the 
world  would  be  willing  to  treat  them  as 
heroes,  yet  after  that  time  they  would  find 
they  had  to  get  down  to  hard  work  just 
like  everyone  else,  unless  they  were  will- 
ing to  be  regarded  as  worthless  do-noth- 
ings. They  took  the  sermon  in  good  part, 
and  I  hope  that  some  of  them  profited  by 
it.  At  any  rate,  they  repaid  me  by  a  very 
much  more  tangible  expression  of  affec- 
tion. One  afternoon,  to  my  genuine  sur- 
prise, I  was  asked  out  of  my  tent  by  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Brodie  (the  gallant  old  boy 
had  rejoined  us),  and  found  the  whole 
regiment  formed  in  hollow  square,  with 
the  officers  and  color-sergeant  in  the  mid- 
dle. When  I  went  in,  one  of  the  troopers 
came  forward  and  on  behalf  of  the  reg- 
iment presented  me  with  Remington's  fine 
bronze,  "The  Bronco  -  buster."  There 
could  have  been  no  more  appropriate  gift 
from  such  a  regiment,  and  1  was  not  only 
pleased  with  it,  but  very  deeply  touched 
with  the  feeling  which  made  them  join  in 
giving  it.  Afterward  they  all  filed  past 
and  1  shook  the  hands  of  each  to  say 
good-by. 

Most  of  them  looked  upon  the  bronze 
with  the  critical  eyes  of  professionals.  I 
doubt  if  there  was  any  regiment  in  the 
world  which  contained  so  large  a  number 
of  men  able  to  ride  the  wildest  and  most 
dangerous  horses.  One  day  while  at  Mon- 
tauk  Point  some  of  the  troopers  of  the 
Third  Cavalry  were  getting  ready  for 
mounted  drill  when  one  of  their  horses 
escaped,  having  thrown  his  rider.  This 
attracted  the  attention  of  some  of  our 
men  and  they  strolled  around  to  see  the 
trooper  remount.  He  was  instantly  thrown 
again,  the  horse,  a  huge,  vicious  sorrel,  be- 
ing one  of  the  worst  buckers  1  ever  saw  ; 
and  none  of  his  comrades  were  willing  to 
ride  the  animal.  Our  men,  of  course, 
jeered  and  mocked  at  them,  and  in  re- 
sponse were  dared  to  ride  the  horse  them- 
selves.     The   challenge  was  instantly  ac- 
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cepted,  the  only  question  being  as  to  which 
of  a  dozen  noted  bronco -busters  who 
were  in  the  ranks  should  undertake  the 
task.  They  finally  settled  on  a  man  named 
Darnell.  It  was  agreed  that  the  experi- 
ment should  take  place  next  day  when 
the  horse  would  be  fresh,  and  accordingly 
next  day  the  majority  of  both  regiments 
turned  out  on  a  big  open  flat  in  front  of 
my  tent — brigade  head-quarters.  The  re- 
sult was  that,  after  as  fine  a  bit  of  rough 
riding  as  one  would  care  to  see,  in  which 
one  scarcely  knew  whether  most  to  won- 
der at  the  extraordinary  viciousness  and 
agile  strength  of  the  horse  or  at  the  horse- 
manship and  courage  of  the  rider,  Dar- 
nell came  off  victorious,  his  seat  never 
having  been  shaken.  After  this  almost 
every  day  we  had  exhibitions  of  bronco- 
busting,  in  which  all  the  crack  riders  of 
the  regiment  vied  with  one  another,  rid- 
ing not  only  all  of  our  own  bad  horses 
but  any  horse  which  was  deemed  bad  in 
any  of  the  other  regiments. 

Darnell,  McGinty,  Wood,  Smoky 
Moore,  and  a  score  of  others  took  part 
in  these  exhibitions,  which  included  not 
merely  feats  in  mastering  vicious  horses, 
but  also  feats  of  broken  horses  which  the 
riders  had  trained  to  lie  down  at  command, 
and  upon  which  they  could  mount  while 
at  full  speed. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  time  we  also  had 
mounted  drill  on  two  or  three  occasions; 
and  when  the  President  visited  the  camp 
we  turned  out  mounted  to  receive  him  as 
did  the  rest  of  the  cavalry.  The  last  night 
before  we  were  mustered  out  was  spent 
in  noisy,  but  entirely  harmless  hilarity, 
which  I  ignored.  Every  form  of  celebra- 
tion took  place  in  the  ranks.  A  former 
Populist  candidate  for  Attorney-General 
in  Colorado  delivered  a  fervent  oration  in 
favor  of  free  silver ;  a  number  of  the  col- 
lege boys  sang  ;  but  most  of  the  men  gave 
vent  to  their  feelings  by  improvised  dances. 
In  these  the  Indians  took  the  lead,  pure 
bloods  and  half-breeds  alike,  the  cowboys 
and  miners  cheerfully  joining  in  and  form- 
ing part  of  the  howling,  grunting  rings, 
that  went  bounding  around  the  great  fires 
they  had  kindled. 

Next  morning  Sergeant  Wright  took 
down  the  colors,  and  Sergeant  Guitilias 
the  standard,  for  the  last  time  ;  the  horses, 
the  rifles,  and   the  rest  of  the  regimental 


property  had  been  turned  in  j  officers  and 
men  shook  hands  and  said  good-by  to 
one  another,  and  then  they  scattered  to 
their  homes  in  the  North  and  the  South, 
the  few  going  back  to  the  great  citi< 
the  East,  the  many  turning  again  toward 
the  plains,  the  mountains,  and  the  deserts 
of  the  West  and  the  strange  Southwest 
This  was  on  September  i  5th,  the  day  which 
marked  the  close  of  the  four  months'  life 
of  a  regiment  of  as  gallant  fighters  as  ever 
wore  the  United  States  uniform. 

The  regiment  was  a  wholly  exceptional 
volunteer  organization,  and  its  career  can- 
not be  taken  as  in  any  way  a  justification 
for  the  belief  that  the  average  volunteer 
regiment  approaches  the  average  regular 
regiment  in  point  of  efficiency  until  it  has 
had  many  months  of  active  service.  In 
the  first  place,  though  the  regular  regiments 
may  differ  markedly  among  themselves, 
yet  the  range  of  variation  among  them  is 
nothing  like  so  wide  as  that  among  volun- 
teer regiments,  where  at  first  there  is  no 
common  standard  at  all ;  the  very  best  be- 
ing, perhaps,  up  to  the  level  of  the  regu- 
lars (as  has  recently  been  shown  at  Ma- 
nila), while  the  very  worst  are  no  better 
than  mobs,  and  the  great  bulk  come  in 
between.*  The  average  regular  regi- 
ment is  superior  to  the  average  volunteer 
regiment  in  the  physique  of  the  enlisted 
men,  who  have  been  very  carefully  select- 
ed, who  have  been  trained  to  life  in  the 
open,  and  who  know  how  to  cook  and 
take  care  of  themselves  generally. 

Now,  in  all  these  respects,  and  in  others 
like  them,  the  Roughs  Riders  were  the 
equals  of  the  regulars.  They  were  hardy, 
self-reliant,  accustomed  to  shift  for  them- 
selves in  the  open  under  very  adverse  cir- 
cumstances. The  two  all-important  qual- 
ifications for  a  cavalryman  are  riding  and 
shooting — the  modern  cavalryman  being 
so  often  used  dismounted,  as  an  infantry- 
man. The  average  recruit  requires 
couple  of  years  before  he  becomes  profi- 
cient in  horsemanship  and  marksmanship  ; 
but  my  men  were  already  good  shots  ami 
first-class  riders  when  they  came  into  the 
regiment.  The  difference  as  regards 
ficers  and  non-commissioned  officers,  be- 
tween regulars  and  volunteers,  is  usually 

For  sound  common  sense  about  the  volunte 
leer's  excellent  little  book,  "  The  Gatlings  at  S 
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very  great ;  but  in  my  regiment  (keeping 
in  view  the  material  we  had  to  handle),  it 
was  easy  to  develop  non-commissioned 
officers  out  of  men  who  had  been  round-up 
foremen,  ranch  foremen,  mining  bosses, 
and  the  like.  These  men  were  intelligent 
and  resolute  ;  they  knew  they  had  a  great 
deal  to  learn,  and  they  set  to  work  to 
learn  it  ;  while  they  were  already  accus- 
tomed to  managing  considerable  interests, 
to  obeying  orders,  and  to  taking  care  of 
( itliers  as  well  as  themselves. 

As  for  the  officers,  the  great  point  in 
our  favor  was  the  anxiety  they  showed 
to  learn  from  those  among  their  number 
who,  like  Capron,  had  already  served  in 
the  regular  army  ;  and  the  fact  that  we 
had  chosen  a  regular  army  man  as  Colo- 
nel. If  a  volunteer  organization  consists 
of  good  material,  and  is  eager  to  learn,  it 
can  readily  do  so  if  it  has  one  or  two  first- 
class  regular  officers  to  teach  it.  More- 
over, most  of  our  captains  and  lieutenants 
were  men  who  had  seen  much  of  wild  life, 
who  were  accustomed  to  handling  and 
commanding  other  men,  and  who  had 
usually  already  been  under  fire  as  sheriffs, 
marshals,  and  the  like.  As  for  the  sec- 
ond in  command,  myself,  I  had  served 
three  years  as  captain  in  the  National 
Guard  ;  I  had  been  deputy  sheriff  in 
the  cow  country,  where  the  position  was 
not  a  sinecure  ;  I  was  accustomed  to  big 
game  hunting  and  to  work  on  a  cow 
ranch,  so  that  I  was  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  use  both  of  horse  and  rifle,  and 
knew  how  to  handle  cowboys,  hunters, 
and  miners  ;  finally,  I  had  studied  much 
in  the  literature  of  war,  and  especially 
the  literature  of  the  great  modern  wars, 
like  our  own  Civil  War,  the  Franco-Ger- 
man War,  the  Turco-Russian  War;  and 
1  was  especially  familiar  with  the  deeds, 
the  successes  and  failures  alike,  of  the 
frontier  horse  riflemen  who  had  fought  at 
King's  Mountain  and  the  Thames,  and 
on  the  Mexican  border.  Finally,  and 
most  important  of  all,  officers  and  men 
alike  were  eager  tor  fighting,  and  reso- 
lute to  do  well  and  behave  properly,  to 
encounter  hardship  and  privation,  and  the 
irksome  monotony  of  camp  routine,  with- 
out grumbling  or  complaining;  they  had 
counted  the  cost  before  they  went  in,  and 
were  delighted  to  pay  the  penalties  in- 
evitably attendant  upon  the  career  of  a 


fighting  regiment ;  and  from  the  moment 
when  the  regiment  began  to  gather,  the 
higher  officers  kept  instilling  into  those 
under  them  the  spirit  of  eagerness  for  ac- 
tion and  of  stern  determination  to  grasp 
at  death  rather  than  forfeit  honor. 

The  self-reliant  spirit  of  the  men  was 
well  shown  after  they  left  the  regiment. 
Of  course,  there  were  a  few  weaklings 
among  them ;  and  there  were  others,  en- 
tirely brave  and  normally  self-sufficient, 
who,  from  wounds  or  fevers,  were  so  re- 
duced that  they  had  to  apply  for  aid — 
or  at  least,  who  deserved  aid,  even  though 
they  often  could  only  be  persuaded  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  to  accept  it.  The 
widows  and  orphans  had  to  be  taken  care 
of.  There  were  a  few  light-hearted  indi- 
viduals, who  were  entirely  ready  to  fight 
in  time  of  war,  but  in  time  of  peace  felt 
that  somebody  ought  to  take  care  of  them ; 
and  there  were  others  who,  never  having 
seen  any  aggregation  of  buildings  larger 
than  an  ordinary  cow-town,  fell  a  victim 
to  the  fascinations  of  New  York.  But,  as 
a  whole,  they  scattered  out  to  their  homes 
on  the  disbandment  of  the  regiment; 
gaunter  than  when  they  had  enlisted,  some- 
times weakened  by  fever  or  wounds,  but 
just  as  full  as  ever  of  sullen,  sturdy  ca- 
pacity for  self-help  ;  scorning  to  ask  for 
aid  save  what  was  entirely  legitimate  in 
the  way  of  one  comrade  giving  help  to 
another.  A  number  of  the  examining 
surgeons,  at  the  muster-out,  spoke  to  me 
with  admiration  of  the  contrast  offered  by 
our  regiment  to  so  many  others,  in  the 
fact  that  our  men  always  belittled  their 
own  bodily  injuries  and  sufferings  ;  so  that 
whereas  the  surgeons  ordinarily  had  to  be 
on  the  look-out  lest  a  man  who  was  not 
really  disabled  should  claim  to  be  so,  in 
our  case  they  had  to  adopt  exactly  the 
opposite  attitude  and  guard  the  future 
interests  of  the  men,  by  insisting  upon 
putting  upon  their  certificates  of  discharge 
whatever  disease  they  had  contracted  or 
wound  they  had  received  in  line  of  duty. 
Major  J.  H.  Calef,  who  had  more  than 
any  other  one  man  to  do  with  seeing  to 
the  proper  discharge  papers  of  our  men, 
and  who  took  a  most  generous  interest  in 
them,  wrote  me  as  follows  :  "I  also  wish 
to  bring  to  your  notice  the  fortitude  dis- 
plaved  by  the  men  of  your  regiment,  who 
have  come  before  me  to  be  mustered  out 
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of  service,  in  making  their  personal  declara- 
tions as  to  their  physical  conditions.  Men 
who  bore  on  their  faces  and  in  their  forms 
the  traces  of  long  days  of  illness,  indica- 
ting wrecked  constitutions,  declared  that 
nothing  was  the  matter  with  them,  at  the 
same  time  disclaiming  any  intention  of 
applying  for  a  pension.  It  was  exception- 
ally heroic." 

When  we  were  mustered  out,  many  of 
the  men  had  lost  their  jobs  and  were  too 
weak  to  go  to  work  at  once,  while  there 
were  helpless  dependents  of  the  dead  to 
care  for.  Certain  of  my  friends,  August 
Belmont,  Stanley  and  Richard  Morti- 
mer, Major  Austin  Wadsworth — himself 
fresh  from  the  Manila  campaign — Bel- 
mont Tiffany,  and  others,  gave  me  sums 
of  money  to  be  used  for  helping  these 
men.  In  some  instances,  by  the  exercise 
of  a  good  deal  of  tact  and  by  treating  the 
gift  as  a  memorial  of  poor  young  Lieu- 
tenant Tiffany,  we  got  the  men  to  accept 
something ;  and,  of  course,  there  were  a 
number  who,  quite  rightly,  made  no  diffi- 
culty about  accepting.  But  most  of  the 
men  would  accept  no  help  whatever.  In 
the  first  chapter,  I  spoke  of  a  lady,  a 
teacher  in  an  academy  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, three  or  four  of  whose  pupils  had 
come  into  my  regiment,  and  who  had  sent 
with  them  a  letter  of  introduction  to  me. 
When  the  regiment  disbanded,  I  wrote  to 
her  to  ask  if  she  could  not  use  a  little 
money  among  the  Rough  Riders,  white, 
Indian,  and  half-breed,  that  she  might, 
personally  know.  I  did  not  hear  from  her 
for  some  time,  and  then  she  wrote  as 
follows : 

"Muscogee,  Ind.  Ter.,  Dec.  19,  1898. 
"  My  Dear  Colonel  Roosevelt:  I 
did  not  at  once  reply  to  your  letter  of 
September  23d,  because  I  waited  for  a 
time  to  see  if  there  should  be  need  among 
any  of  our  Rough  Riders,  of  the  money 
you  so  kindly  offered.  Some  of  the  boys 
are  poor,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  they 
seemed  to  me  really  needy,  but  they  all 
said  no.  More  than  once  I  saw  the  tears 
come  to  their  eyes,  at  thought  of  your 
care  for  them,  as  1  told  them  of  your  letter. 
Did  you  hear  any  echoes  of   our  Indian 


war-whoops  over  your  election  ?  They 
were  pretty  loud.  I  was  particularly  exult- 
ant, because  my  father  was  a  New  Yorker 
and  I  was  educated  in  New  York,  even 
if  I  was  born  here.  So  far  as  I  can 
learn,  the  boys  are  taking  up  the  dropped 
threads  of  their  lives,  as  though  they  had 
never  been  away.  Our  two  Rough  Rider 
students,  Meagher  and  Gilmore,  are  doing 
well  in  their  college  work. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  of  the  death  of 
one  of  your  most  devoted  troopers,  Bert 
Holderman,  who  was  here  serving  on  the 
Grand  Jury.  He  was  stricken  with  men- 
ingitis in  the  jury-room,  and  died  after  three 
days  of  delirium.  His  father,  who  was 
twice  wounded,  four  times  taken  prisoner, 
and  fought  in  thirty-two  battles  of  the  civil 
war,  now  old  and  feeble,  survives  him,  and 
it  was  indeed  pathetic  to  see  his  grief. 
Bert's  mother,  who  is  a  Cherokee,  was 
raised  in  my  grandfather's  family.  The 
words  of  commendation  which  you  wrote 
upon  Bert's  discharge  are  the  greatest 
comfort  to  his  friends.  They  wanted  you 
to  know  of  his  death,  because  he  loved 
you  so. 

"  I  am  planning  to  entertain  all  the 
Rough  Riders  in  this  vicinity  some  evening 
during  my  holiday  vacation.  I  mean  to 
have  no  other  guests,  but  only  give  them  an 
opportunity  for  reminiscences.  I  regret 
that  Bert's  death  makes  one  less.  I  had 
hoped  to  have  them  sooner,  but  our  strug- 
gling  young  college  salaries  are  necessarily 
small  and  duties  arduous.  I  make  a  home 
for  my  widowed  mother  and  an  adopted 
Indian  daughter,  who  is  in  school ;  and  as 
I  do  the  cooking  for  a  family  of  five,  I  have 
found  it  impossible  to  do  many  things  1 
would  like  to. 

"Pardon  me  for  burdening  VOu  with 
these  details,  but  I  suppose  I  am  like 
your  boys,  who  say,  'The  Colonel  was  al- 
ways as  ready  to  listen  to  a  private  as  to  a 
major-general.' 

"  Wishing  you  and  yours  the  very  best 
gifts  the  season  can  bring,  I  am, 
"  Very  truly  yours, 
"  Ai  ice  M.  Robertson." 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  I  loved  my  regi- 
ment ? 


the  end. 
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HEN  next  I  had  an  op- 
portunity to  talk  with  Aunt 
Minervy  Ann, she  indulged 
in  a  hearty  laugh  before 
saying  a  word,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  she 
found  her  voice. 

"What  is  so  funny  to-day?"  I  inquired. 

"Me,  suh  —  nothin' -'tall  but  me,  an' 
'taint  only  ter-day,  nudder.  Hit's  eve'y 
day  sence  I  been  big  'nuff  fer  to  see 
myse'f  in  de  spring  branch.  I  laughed 
den,  an'  I  laugh  now  eve'y  time  I  see 
myse'f  in  my  min' —  ef  I'  got  any  min'. 
I  wuz  talkin'  ter  Hamp  las'  night  an' 
tellin'  'im  how  I  start  in  ter  tell  you 
sump'n  'bout  Marse  Paul  Conant'  shoul- 
der, an'  den  eend  up  by  tellin'  you  eve'y- 
thing  else  I  know  but  dat. 

"Hamp  'low,  he  did,  '  Dat  ain't  nothin', 
bekaze  when  I  ax  you  ter  marry  me,  you 
start  in  an'  tell  me  'bout  a  nigger  gal'  cross 
dar  in  Jasper  County,  which  she  make 
promise  fer  ter  marry  a  man  an'  she 
crossed  her  heart ;  an'  den  when  de  time 
come  she  stood  up  an'  marry  'im  an'  fin' 
out  'taint  de  same  man,  but  somebody 
what  she  ain't  never  see'  befo'.' 

11 1  speck  dat  so,  suh,  bekaze  dey  wuz 
sump'n  like  dat  happen  in  Jasper  County. 
You  know  de  Waters  fambly — dey  kep' 
race-hosses.  Well,  suh,  'twuz  right  on  der 
plantation.  Warren  Waters  tol'  me  'bout 
dat  hisse'f.  He  wuz  de  hoss-trainer,  an' 
he  'uz  right  dar  on  de  groun'.  When  de 
gal  done  married,  she  look  up  an'  holler, 
4  You  ain't  my  husban',  bekaze  I  ain't 
make  no  promise  fer  ter  marry  you.'  De 
man  he  laugh,  an'  say,  'Don't  need  no 
promise  atter  you  done  married.' 

"Well,  suh,  dey  say  dat  gal  wus  skeer'd 
— skeer'd  fer  true.  She  sot  an'  look  in  de 
fire.  De  man  sot  an'  look  at  'er.  She 
try  ter  slip  out  de  do',  an'  he  slipped  wid 
'er.  She  walked  to'rds  de  big  house,  an' 
he  walk'  wid  'er.     She  come  back,  an'  he 


come  wid  'er.  She  run  an'  he  run  wid 
'er.  She  cry  an'  he  laugh  at  'er.  She 
dun'ner  what  to  do.  Bimeby  she  tuck  a 
notion  dat  de  man  mought  be  de  01'  Boy 
hisse'f,  an'  she  drapped  down  on  her 
knees  an'  'gun  ter  pray.  Dis  make  de 
man  restless;  look  like  he  frettin'.  Den  he 
'gun  ter  shake  like  he  havin'  chill.  Den 
he  slip  down  out'n  de  cheer.  Den  lie  got 
on  his  all-fours.  Den  his  cloze  drapped 
off,  an',  bless  gracious !  dar  he  wuz,  a 
great  big  black  shaggy  dog  wid  a  short 
chain  roun'  his  neck.  Some  un  um  flung 
a  chunk  of  fire  at  'im,  an'  he  run  out 
howlin'. 

"  Dat  'uz  de  last  dey  seed  un  'im,  suh. 
Dey  flung  his  cloze  in  de  fire,  an'  dey 
make  a  blaze  dat  come  plum  out'n  de  top 
er  de  chimbley  stack.  Dat  what  make 
me  tell  Hamp  'bout  it,  suh.  He  ax  me 
fer  ter  marry  'im,  an'  I  wan't  so  mighty 
sho'  dat  he  wan't  de  01'  Boy." 

"Well,  that  is  queer,  if  true."  said  I, 
"but  how  about  Mr.  Conant's  crippled 
shoulder?  " 

"Oh,  it's  de  trufe,  suh.  Warren  Waters 
tol'  me  dat  out'n  his  own  mouf,  an'  he  wuz 
right  dar.  I  dunno  but  what  de  gal  wuz 
some  er  his  kinnery.  I  don't  min'  tellin' 
you  dat  'bout  Marse  Paul,  suh,  but  you 
mustn't  let  on  'bout  it,  bekaze  Marse 
Tumlin  an'  Miss  Yallie  des'  ez  tetchous 
'bout  dat  ez  dey  kin  be.  I'd  never  git 
der  fergivunce  ef  dey  know'd  I  was  settin' 
down  here  tellin'  'bout  dat. 

"You  know  how  'twuz  in  dem  days. 
De  folks  what  wuz  de  richest  wuz  de 
wussest  off  when  de  army  come  home 
from  battlin'.  I  done  tol'  you  'bout 
Marse  Tumlin.  He  ain't  had  nothin'  in  de 
roun'  worl'  but  a  whole  passel  er  Ian',  an' 
me  an'  Miss  Yallie.  I  don't  count  Hamp, 
bekaze  Hamp  'fuse  ter  b'lieve  he's  free 
twel  he  ramble  'roun'  an'  fin'  out  de  pat- 
terollers  ain't  gwine  ter  take  'im  up.  Dat 
how  come  I   had  ter  sell  ginger-cakes  an' 
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chicken  pies  dat  time.  De  money  I 
made  at  dat  ain't  last'  long,  bekaze  Marse 
Tumlin,  he  been  use'  ter  rich  vittles  an' 
he  went  right  down-town  an'  got  a  bottle 
er  chow-chow,  an'  some  olives,  an'  some 
sardines,  an'  some  cheese,  an'  you  know 
yo'se'f,  suh,  dat  money  ain't  gwine  ter 
las'  when  you  buy  dat  kin'  er  doin's. 

"  Well,  suh,  we  done  mighty  well  whiles 
de  money  helt  out,  but  'tain't  court-week 
all  de  time,  an'  when  dat  de  case,  money 
got  ter  come  fum  some'rs  else  'sides  sellin' 
cakes  an'  pies.  Bimeby,  Hamp,  he  got 
work  at  de  liberty  stable,  whar  dey  hire 
out  hosses  an'  board  um.  I  call  it  a  hoss 
tavern,  suh,  but  Hamp,  he  'low  its  a  liber- 
ty stable.  Anvhow,  he  got  work  dar,  an' 
dat  sorter  he'p  out.  Sometimes  he'd 
growl  bekaze  I  tuck  his  money  fer  ter 
he'p  out  my  white  folks,  but  when  he  got 
right  mad  I'd  gi'  Miss  Vallie  de  wink,  an' 
she'd  say:  'Hampton,  how'd  you  like  ter 
have  a  little  dram  ter-night  ?  You  look 
like  youer  tired.'  I  could  a-hugged  'er 
fer  de  way  she  done  it,  she  'uz  dat  cute. 
An'  den  Hamp,  he'd  grin  an'  'low,  '  I 
ain't  honin'  fer  it,  Miss  Vallie,  but  'twont 
do  me  no  harm,  an'  it  may  do  me  good.' 

"An'  den,  suh,  he'd  set  down  an'  atter 
he  got  sorter  warmed  up  wid  de  dram, 
he'd  kinder  roll  his  eye  and  'low,  '  Miss 
Vallie,  she  is  a  fine  white  'oman  !  '  Well, 
suh,  'tain't  long  'fo'  we  had  dat  nigger 
man  trained — done  trained,  bless  yo'  soul! 
One  day  Miss  Vallie  had  ter  go  'cross 
town,  an'  she  went  by  de  liberty  stable 
whar  Hamp  wuz  at,  leastways,  he  seed 
'er  some'rs  ;  an'  he  come  home  dat  night 
lookin'  like  he  wuz  feelin'  bad.  He  'fuze 
ter  talk.  Bimeby,  atter  he  had  his  sup- 
per, he  say,  '  I  seed  Miss  Vallie  down- 
town ter-day.  She  wuz  wid  Miss  Irene, 
an'  dat  'ar  frock  she  had  on  look  mighty 
shabby.'  I  'low,  'Well,  it  de  bes'  she  got. 
She  ain't  got  money  like  de  Chippendales, 
an'  Miss  Irene  don't  keer  how  folks'  cloze 
look.  She  too  much  quality  fer  dat.' 
Hamp  say,  '  Whyn't  you  take  some  er 
yo'  money  an'  make  Miss  Vallie  git  er 
nice  frock?'  I  'low,  'Whar  I  got  any, 
money?'  Hamp  he  hit  his  pocket  an'  say, 
'  You  got  it  right  here.' 

"An'  sho  nuff,  suh,  dat  nigger  man  had 
a  roll  er  money  —  mos'  twenty  dollars. 
Some  hoss  drovers  had  come  'long  an' 
Hamp  made  dat  money  by  trimmin'  up 


de  ol'  mules  dey  had  an'  makin'  um  look 
yeung.  He's  got  de  art  er  dat,  suh,  an' 
dey  paid  'im  well.  Dar  wuz  de  money, 
but  how  wuz  I  gwine  ter  git  it  in  M 
Vallie's  han'?  I  kin  buy  vittles  an'  she 
not  know  whar  dey  come  fum,  but  when 
it  come  ter  buyin'  frocks — well,  suh,  hit 
stumped  me.  Dey  wan't  but  one  way  ter 
do  it,  an'  I  done  it.  I  make  like  1  wuz 
mad.  I  tuck  de  money  an'  went  in  de 
house  dar  whar  Miss  Vallie  wuz  sewin' 
an'  mendin'.  I  went  stompin'  in,  I  did, 
an'  when  I  got  in  I  started  my  tune. 

"  I  'low,  '  Ef  de  Perdues  gwine  ter  go 
scandalizin'  deyse'f  by  trottin'  down  town 
in  broad  daylight  wid  all  kinder  frocks 
on  der  back,  I'm  gwine  'way  fum  here  ; 
an'  I  dun'ner  but  what  I'll  go  anyhow 
'Tain't  bekaze  dey's  any  lack  er  money, 
fer  here  de  money  right  here.'  Wid  dat  I 
slammed  it  down  on  de  table.  'Dar!  take 
dat  an'  git  you  a  frock  dat'll  make  you 
look  like  sump'n  when  you  git  outside  er 
dis  house.  An'  whiles  you  er  gittin',  git 
sump'n  for  ter  put  on  yo'  head  !  '  " 

Whether  it  was  by  reason  of  a  certain 
dramatic  faculty  inherent  in  her  race  that 
she  was  able  to  summon  emotions  at  will, 
or  whether  it  was  mere  unconscious  repro 
duction,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  But 
certain  it  is  that,  in  voice  and  gesture,  in 
tone  and  attitude,  and  in  a  certain  pas 
sionate  earnestness  of  expression,  Aunt 
Minervy  Ann  built  up  the  whole  scene 
before  my  eyes  with  such  powrer  that  I 
seemed  to  have  been  present  when  it  oc 
curred.  I  felt  as  if  she  had  conveyed  me 
bodily  into  the  room  to  become  a  witness 
of  the  episode.  She  went  on,  still  with  a 
frown  on  her  face  and  a  certain  violence 
of  tone  and  manner: 

"  I  wThipped  'roun'  de  room  a  time  ei 
two,  pickin'  up  de  cheers  an'  slammin' 
um  down  ag'in,  an'  knockin'  things  'roun' 
like  I  wuz  mad.  Miss  Vallie  put  hei 
sewin'  down  an'  lay  her  han'  on  de  money 
She  'low,  '  What's  dis  ,  Aunt  Minervy 
Ann?  '  I  say,  '  Hit's  money,  dat  what  'tis 
— nothin'  but  nasty,  stinkin'  money  !  I 
wish  dey  wan't  none  in  de  woiT  less'n  I 
had  a  bairlful.'  She  sorter  fumble  at  de 
money  wid  'er  fingers.  You  dunno,  suh, 
how  white  an'  purty  an'  weak  her  han' 
look  ter  me  dat  night.  She  low,  'Aunt 
Minervy  Ann,  I  can't  take  dis.'  I  1 
out  at  'er,  'You  don't  haf'ter  take  it:  you 
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done  got  it  !  An'  ef  you  don't  keep  it, 
I'll  rake  up  eve'y  rag  an'  scrap  I  got  an' 
leave  dis  place.     Now  you  des'  try  me!'  " 

Again  Aunt  Minervy  Ann  summoned 
to  her  aid  the  passion  of  a  moment  that 
had  passed  away,  and  again  I  had  the 
queer  experience  of  seeming  to  witness 
the  whole  scene.     She  continued  : 

"  Wid  dat,  1  whipt  out  er  de  room  an' 
out  er  de  house  an'  went  an'  sot  down 
out  dar  in  my  house  whar  Hamp  was  at. 
Hamp,  he  'low,  '  What  she  say  ?  '  I  say, 
'  She  ain't  had  time  ter  say  nothin' —  I 
come  'way  fum  dar.'  He  'low,  'You  ain't 
brung  dat  money  back,  is  you?  '  I  say: 
'  Does  you  think  I'm  a  start  naked  fool?' 
He  'low:  '  Kaze  ef  you  is,  I'll  put  it  right 
spang  in  de  fire  here.' 

"  Well,  suh,  I  sot  dar  some  little  time, 
but  eve'ything  wuz  so  still  in  de  house, 
bein's  Marse Tumlin done  gone  down  town, 
dat  I  crope  back  an'  crope  in  fer  ter  see 
what  Miss  Vallie  doin'.  Well,  suh,  she  wuz 
cryin' — settin'  dar  cryin'.  I  'low,  '  Honey, 
is  I  say  anything  fer  ter  hurt  yo'  feelin's  ? ' 
She  blubber'  out,  'You  know  you  aint  !  ' 
an'  den  she  cry  good-fashion. 

"  Des  'bout  dat  time,  who  should  come 
in  but  Marse  Tumlin.  He  look  at  Miss 
Vallie  an'  den  he  look  at  me.  He  say, 
'Valentine,  what  de  matter?  '  I  say,  'It's 
me  !  I'm  de  one  !  I  made  'er  cry.  I  done 
sump'n  ter  hurt  'er  feelin's'.  She  'low, 
'  'Taint  so, an'  you  know  it.  I'm  des  cryin' 
bekaze  you  too  good  ter  me.' 

"  Well,  suh,  I  had  ter  git  out  er  dar  fer 
ter  keep  fum  ehokin'.  Marse  Tumlin  fol- 
ler  me  out,  an'  right  here  on  de  porch,  he 
'low,  'Minervy  Ann,  nex'  time  don't  be  so 
dam  good  to'er.'  I  wuz  doin'  some  snif- 
flin'  myse'f 'bout  dat  time,  an'  I  ain't  keer- 
in'  what  I  say,  so  I  stop  an'  flung  back  at 
'im, '77/  be  des  ez  dam  good  ter  *er  ez  I 
please— 1 '///  free  .' '  Well,  suh,  stickler  hit- 
tin'  me,  Marse  Tumlin  bust  out  laughin', 
an'  Ion-  atter  dat,  he'd  laugh  eve'y  time 
he  look  at  me,  des  like  sump'n  wuz  tick- 
lin'  'im  mighthy  nigh  ter  death. 

"  1  speck  he  must  er  tol'  'bout  dat  CUS- 
sin'  part,  bekaze  folks  'roun'  here  done 
got  de  idee  dat  I'm  a  sassy  an'  bad-tem- 
pered 'oman.  Ef  I  had  ter  work  fer  my 
livin',  suh,  1  boun'  you  I'd  be  a  Longtime 
findin'  a  place.  Atter  dat,  Hamp,  lie  got 
in  de  legislator' ,  an'  it  sho  wuz  a  nionev- 
makin' place.     Den  we  had  eve'ything  we 


wanted,  an'  mo'  too,  but  bimeby  de  legis- 
latur'  gun  out,  an'  den  dar  we  wuz,  flat  ez 
flounders,  an'  de  white  folks  don't  want  ter 
hire  Hamp  des  kaze  he  been  ter  de  legis- 
lature but  he  got  back  in  de  liberty  stable 
atter  so  long  a  time.  Yit  'twant  what  you 
may  call  livin'. 

"  All  dat  time,  I  hear  Marse  Tumlin  talk- 
in'  ter  Miss  Vallie  'bout  what  he  call  his 
wil'  Ian'.  He  say  he  got  two  thousan'  acres 
down  dar  in  de  wiregrass,  an'  ef  he  kin  sell 
it,  he  be  mighty  glad  ter  do  so.  Well,  suh, 
one  day,  long  to'rds  night,  a  two-hoss  wag- 
gin  driv'  in  at  de  side  gate  an'  come  in  de 
back-yard.  01'  Ben  Sadler  wuz  drivin', 
an'  he  'low,  'Heyo,  Minervy  Ann,  whar 
you  want  deze  goods  drapped  at  ?  '  I  say, 
'  Hello  yo'se'f,  ef  you  wanter  hello.  What 
you  got  dar  an'  who  do  it  b'long  ter  ?  '  He 
'low,  '  Hit's  goods  fer  Major  Tumlin  Per- 
due, an'  whar  does  you  want  urn  drapped 
at  ?  '  Well,  suh,  1  aint  know  what  ter 
say,  but  I  run'd  an'  ax'd  Miss  Vallie,  an' 
she  say  put  um  out  anywheres  'roun'  dar, 
kaze  she  dun'ner  nothin'  'bout  um.  So  ol' 
Ben  Sadler,  he  put  um  out,  an'  when  I 
come  ter  look  at  um,  dey  wuz  a  bairl  er 
sump'n,  an'  a  kaig  er  sump'n,  an'  a  box  er 
sump'n.  De  bairl  shuck  like  it  mought  be 
'lasses,  an'  de  kaig  shuck  like  it  mought  be 
dram,  an'  de  box  hefted  like  it  mought  be 
terbarker.  An',  sho  nuff,  dat  what  dey  wuz 
— a  bairl  er  sorghum  syr'p,  an'  a  kaig  er 
peach  brand)-,  an' a  box  er  plug  terbar- 
ker. 

"I  say  right  den,  an' Miss  Vallie '11  tell 
you  de  same,  dat  Marse  Tumlin  done  gone 
an'swapoffall  his  wil' Ian', but  Miss  Vallie, 
she  say  no;  he  won't  never  think  er  sech 
a  thing  ;  but,  bless  yo'  soul,  suh,  she  wan't 
nothin'  but  a  school-gal,  you  may  say,  an' 
she  aint  know  no  mo'  'bout  men  folks  dan 
what  a  weasel  do.  An  den,  right  'pon  top 
er  dat,  here  come  a  nigger  boy  leadin'  a 
bob-tail  boss.  When  I  see  dat,  1  dez  good 
ez  know'd  dat  de  wil'  Ian'  done  been  swap 
off,  bekaze  Marse  Tumlin  ain't  got  noth- 
in' fer  ter  buy  all  dem  things  wid,  an'  I 
tell  you  right  now,  suh,  I  wuz  rank  mad, 
kaze  what  we  want  wid  any  ol'  bob-tail 
hoss  ?  De  sorghum  mought  do,  an'  de 
dram  kin  be  put  up  wid,  an'  de  terbarker 
got  some  comfort  in  it,  but  what  de  name 
er  goodness  we  gwine  ter  to  wid  dat  ol' 
hoss.  when  we  ain't  got  hardly  nuff  vittles 
fer  ter  (red  ourse'f  wid  ?      Dat  what  I  ax 
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Miss  Vallie,  an'  she  say  right  pine-blank    an'  look   at   dat   ol'  bob-tail  hoss.      Why 
she  dunno.  dat  ol'   hoss   wuz  stove   up    long  'fo'  de 

"  Well,  suh,  it's  de  Lord's  trufe,  I  wuz  war.  By  rights  he  ought  ter  be  in  de 
dat  mad  I  dunner  what  I  say,  an'  I  want  bone-yard  (lis  ve'y  minnit.  He  won't  be 
keerin'  nudder,  bekaze  I  know  how  we  had  here  two  whole  days  'fo'  you'll  see  de  buz- 
ter  pinch  an'  squeeze  fer  ter  git  'long  in  zards  lined  up  out  dar  on  de  back  fence 
dis  house.  But  I  went  'bout  gittin'  sup-  waitin',  an'  dey  won't  hatter  wait  long 
per,  an'  bimeby,  Hamp,  he  come,  an'  I  nudder.  Ef  dey  sen'  any  corn  here  fer 
tol'  him  'bout  de  ol'  bob-tail  hoss, 
an'  he  went  out  an'  look  at  'im.  At- 
ter  while,  here  he  come  back  laugh- 
in'.  I  say,  'You  well  ter  laugh  at 
dat  ol'  hoss.'  He  'low,  '  I  aint  laugh- 
in'  at  de  hoss.  I'm  laughin'  at  you. 
Gal,  dat  de  finest  hoss  what  ever 
put  foot  on  de  groun'  in  dis  town. 
Dat's  Marse  Paul  Conant's  trottin' 
hoss.  He'll  fetch  fi'  hunder'd  dol- 
lars any  day.  What  he  doin'  here  ? ' 
I  up  an'  tol'  'im  all  I  know'd,  an' 
he  shuck  his  head,  he  'low,  '  Gal, 
you  lay  low.  Dey's  sump'n  n'er 
behime  all  dat.' 

"  What  Hamp  say  sorter  make 
me  put  on  my  studyin'-cap ;  but 
when  you  come  ter  look  at  it,  suh, 
dey  wan't  nothin'  'tall  fer  me  ter 
study  'bout.  All  I  had  ter  do  was 
ter  try  ter  fin'  out  what  wuz  behime 
it,  an'  let  it  go  at  dat.  When 
Marse  Tumlin  come  home  ter  sup- 
per, I  know'd  sump'n  wuz  de  mat- 
ter wid  'im.  I  know'd  it  by  his 
looks,  suh.  It's  sorter  wid  folks 
like  'tis  wid  chillun.  Ef  you  keer 
sump'n  'bout  um  you'll  watch  der 
motions,  and  ef  you  watch  der 
motions  dey  don't  hatter  tell  you 
when  sump'n  de  matter.  He  come 
in  so  easy,  suh,  dat  Miss  Vallie  aint  hear  ter  feed  dat  bag  er  bones  wid,  I'll  parch 
'im,  but  I  hear  de  do' screak,  an' I  know'd     it  an'  eat  it   myse'f  'fo'  he  shall  have   it. 


"  Dat  money  ain't  gwine  ter  las'  when  you  buy  dat  kin'  er 
doin's." — Page  695. 


'twuz  him.  We  wuz  talkin'  an'  gwine 
on  at  a  mighty  rate,  an'  I  know'd  he 
done  stop  ter  lis'n. 

"  Miss  Vallie,  she  'low  she  speck  some- 
body made  'im  a  present  er  dem  ar  things. 


Ef  anybody  speck  I'm  gwine  ter  ten'  ter 
dat  ol'  frame,  deyer  speckin'  wid  de  wrong 
specks.      I  tell  you  dat  right  now.' 

"All  dis  time  Marse  Tumlin  wuz  stan'- 
in'  out   in   de    hall  lis'nin'.       Miss  Vallie 


I    say,    '  Uh-uh,    honey!    don't   you   fool     talk  mighty  sweet  'bout  it.      She  say,  fl  i 


yo'se'f.  Nobody  ain't  gwine  ter  do  dat. 
Our  folks  ain't  no  mo'  like  dey  used 
ter  wuz,  dan  crab  apples  is  like  plums. 
Dey  done  come  ter  dat  pass  dat  what- 
somever  dey  gits  their  han's  on  dey  'fuse 
ter  turn  it  loose.  All  un  urn  'cep'  Marse 
Tumlin  Perdue.  Dey  ain't  no  tellin'  what 
he  gun  fer  all  dat  trash.  Trash!  Hit's 
wuss'n  trash !  I  wish  you'd  go  out  dar 
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dey  aint  nobody  else  ter  ten'  de  hoss. 
reckin  I  kin  do  it.'  I  low,  '  My  lift  er 
me,  honey  !  de  nex'  news  you  know  you'll 
be  hirin'  out  ter  de  liberty  stable.' 

"  Well,  suh,  my  talk  'gun  ter  git  so  hot 
dat  Marse  Tumlin  des'  had  ter  make  a 
fuss.  He  fumbled  wid  de  do'  knob,  an' 
den  come  walkin'  down  de  hall,  an'  by 
dat  time  1  was  in  tie  dinin'-room.    I  walk 
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mighty  light,  bekaze  ef  he  say  anything  I 
want  ter  hear  it.  You  can't  call  it  eave- 
drappin',  suh  ;  hit  look  like  ter  me  dat 
'twuz  ez  much  my  business  ez  'twuz  dern, 
an'  I  aint  never  got  dat  idee  out'n  my 
head  down  ter  dis  day. 

"  But  Marse  Tumlin  ain't  say  nothin', 
'cep'  fer  ter  ax  Miss  Vallie  ef  she  feelin' 
well,  an'  how  eve'ything  wuz,  but  de 
minnit  I  hear  'im  open  his  mouf  1  know'd 
he  had  trouble  on  his  min'.  1  can't  tell 
you  how  I  know'd  it,  suh,  but  dar  'twuz. 
Look  like  he  tried  to  hide  it,  bekaze  he 
tol'  a  whole  lot  of  funny  talcs  'bout  folks, 
an'  "t w ant  long  befo'  he  had  Miss  Vallie 
laughin'  fit  ter  kill.  But  he  ain't  fool  me, 
suh. 

••  Bimeby,  Miss  Vallie,  she  come  in 
de  dinin'-room  fer  ter  look  alter  settin'  de 
table,  bekaze  fum  a  little  gal  she  allers 
like  ter  have  de  dishes  fix  des  so.  She 
wuz  sorter  hummin'  a  chune,  like  she 
ain't  want'  ter  talk,  but  1  ain't  let  dat 
stan'  in  my  way. 

"  I  'low,  '  I  wish  eve'ybody  wuz  like  dat 
Mr.  Paul  Conant.  I  bet  you  right  now 
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he  been  down-town  dar  all  day  makin' 
money  han'  over  fist,  des  ez  fast  ez  he 
can  rake  it  in.  I  know  it.  kaze  I  does  his 
washin'  and  cleans  up  his  room  fer  'im.' 

"Miss  Vallie  say,  'Well  what  uv  it? 
Money  don't  make  'im  no  better'n  any- 
body else.'  I  'low,  '  Hit  don't  make  'im 
no  wuss;  an'  den,  'sides  dat,  he  ain't 
gwine  to  let  nobody  swindle  'im.' 

"  By  dat  time,  1  hatter  go  out  an'  fetch 
supper  in.  an'  'taint  take  me  no  time,  be- 
kaze I  wuz  des'  achin'  fer  ter  hear  how 
Marse  Tumlin  come  by  dem  ar  con- 
traptions an'  contrivances.  An'  I  staved 
in  dar  ter  wait  on  de  table,  which  it  ain't 
need  no  waitin'  on. 

"Atter  while.  I  'low,  •  Marse  Tumlin,  I 
like  ter  forgot  ter  tell  you — yo'  things 
done  come.'  He  say,  '  What  things, 
Minervy  Ann?'  1  'low.  'Dem  ar  con- 
traptions, an  (kit  ar  bob-tail  hoss.  He 
look  mighty  lean  an'  hongry,  de  hoss  do, 
but  Hamp  he  say  dat's  bekaze  he's  a 
high-bred  hoss.  He  say  dem  ar  high- 
bred bosses  won't  take  on  no  fat,  no 
matter  how  much  you  feed  urn.' 
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"  Marse  Tumlin  sorter  drum  on  de 
table.  Atter  while  he  'low,  '  Dey  done 
come,  is  dey,  Minervy  Ann?'  I  say, 
'  Yasser,  dey  er  here  right  now.  Hamp 
puts  it  down  dat  dat  ar  hoss  one  er  de  gay- 
liest  creatures  what  ever  make  a  track  in 
dis  town.' 

"  Well,  suh,  'taint  no  use  ter  tell  you 
what  else  wuz  said,  kaze  'twant  much.  I 
seed  dat  Marse  Tumlin  want  gwine  ter 
talk  'bout  it,  on  account  er  bein'  'fear'd 
he'd  hurt  Miss  Vallie's  feelin's  ef  he  toF  'er 
dat  he  done  swap  off  all  dat  wiF  Ian'  fer 
dem  ar  things  an'  dat  ar  bob-tail  hoss. 
Dat  what  he  done.  Yasser  !  I  hear  'im 
sesso  atterwards.  He  swap  it  off  ter  Marse 
Paul  Conant. 

"  I  thank  my  Lord  it  come  out  all  right, 
but  it  come  mighty  nigh  bein'  de  ruination 
er  de  fambly." 

"  How  was  that?  "   I  inquired. 

"  Dat  what  I'm  gwine  ter  tell  you,  suh. 
Right  after  supper  dat  night, 
Marse  Tumlin  say  he  got  ter 
go  down  town  fer  ter  see  a 
man  on  some  business,  an'  he 
ax  me  ef  I  won't  stay  in  de 
house  dar  wid  Miss  Vallie. 
'Taint  no  trouble  ter  me,  be- 
kaze  I'd  'a'  been  on  de  place 
anyhow,  an'  so  when  I  got  de 
kitchen  cleaned  up  an'  de 
things  put  away,  I  went  back 
in  de  house  whar  Miss  Vallie 
wuz  at.  Marse  Tumlin  wuz 
done  gone. 

"  Miss  Vallie,  she  sot  at  de 
table  doin'  some  kind  er  ruf- 
flin',  an'  I  sot  back  ag'in  de 
wall  in  one  er  dem  ar  high- 
back  cheers.  What  we  said 
I'll  never  tell  you,  suh,  bekaze 
I'm  one  er  deze  kinder  folks 
what  ain't  no  sooner  set  down 
an'  git  still  dan  day  goes  ter 
noddin'.  Dat's  me.  Set  me 
down  in  a  cheer,  high-back 
er  low -back,  an'  I'm  done 
gone  !  I  kin  set  here  on  de 
step  an'  keep  des  ez  wide- 
'wake  ez  a  skeer'd  rabbit,  but  set  me  down 
in  a  cheer — well,  suh,  I'd  like  ter  see  any- 
body keep  me  'wake  when  dat's  de  case. 

"  Dar  I  sot  in  dat  ar  high-back  cheer, 
Miss  Vallie  rufffin'  an'  flutin'  sump'n,  an' 
tryin'  ter  make  me  talk,  an'  my  head  rollin' 


'roun'  like  my  neck  done  broke.  Himeby, 
blam  /  blam  !  come  on  de  do'.  W< 
one  er  dem  ar  jinglin'  bells  now,  suh,  but 
in  dem  times  we  had  a  knocker,  an'  it 
soun'  like  de  roof  fallin'  in.  I  like  ter 
jumped  out'n  my  skin.  Miss  Vallie 
draped  her  conflutements  an'  'low,  '  What 
in  de  worl'  !  Aunt  Minervy  Ann,  go  ter 
de  do'.' 

"  Well,  suh,  I  went,  but  I  ain't  had  no 
heart  in  it,  bekaze  I  ain't  know  who  it 
mought  be,  an'  whar  dey  come  fum,  an' 
what  dey  want.  But  I  went.  'Twuz  me 
er  Miss  Vallie,  an'  I  want  gwine  ter  let  dat 
chile  go,  not  dat  time  er  night,  dough 
'twant  so  mighty  late. 

"  I  open  de  do'  on  de  crack,  I  did,  an' 
'low, '  Who  dat  ?  '  Somebody  make  answer, 
'  Is  de  Major  in,  Aunt  Minervy  Ann?  '  an' 
I  know'd  right  den  it  wuz  Marse  Paul 
Conant.  An'  it  come  over  me  dat  he  had 
sump'n  ter  do  wid  sendin'  er  dem  con- 
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traptions,  mo'  speshually  dat   ar  bob-tail 
hoss.     An'  den,  too,  suh.  lots  quicker'n  1 
kin  tell  it,  hit  come  over  me  dat  lie  been 
axin'  me  lots  'bout  Miss  \"allie.      All 
'cross  my  min',  suh,  whiles  1  pullin'  d< 
open. 
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"  I  low,  I  did,  '  No,  suh  ;  Marse  Tum- 
lin  gone  down-town  fer  ter  look  atter  some 
business,  but  he  sho  ter  come  back  ter- 
reckly.  Won't  you  come  in,  suh,  an'  wait 
fer  'im?  '  He  sorter  flung  his  head  back 
an'  laugh,  saft  like  an'  say,  '  I  don't  keer 
ef  I  do,  Aunt  Minervy  Ann.' 

"  I  'low  '  Walk  right  in  de  parlor,  suh, 
an'  I'll  make  a  light  mos'  'fo'  you  kin  turn 
'roun'.'  He  come  in,  he  did,  an'  I  lit  de 
lamp,  an'  time  I  lit  'er  she  'gun  ter  smoke. 
Well,  suh,  he  tuck  dat  lamp,  run  de  wick 
up  an'  down  a  time  er  two,  an'  dar  she 
wuz,  bright  ez  day. 

"  When  I  went  back  in  de  room  whar 
Miss  Vallie  wuz  at,  she  wuz  stan'in'  dar 
lookin'  skeer'd.  She  say,  'Who  dat?'  I 
'low, '  Hit's  Marse  Paul  Conant,  dat's  who 
'tis.'  She  say, '  What  he  want?  '  I  'low, 
1  Nothin'  much  ;  he  des  come  a-courtin'. 
Better  jump  up  an'  not  keep  'im  waitin'.' 

"  Well,  suh,  you  could  'a'  knock'd  'er 
down  wid  a  fedder.  She  stood  dar  wid' 
'er  han'   on  'er  th'oat  takin'  short  breffs 


des  like  a  little  bird  does  when  it  flies  in 
de  winder  an'  dunner  how  ter  fly  out  ag'in. 

"  Bimeby,  she  say,  '  Aunt  Minervy  Ann, 
you  ought  ter  be  'shame  or  yo'se'f  !  I 
know  dat  man  when  I  see  'im,  an'  dats 
all.'  I  'low,  '  Honey,  you  know  mighty 
well  he  ain't  come  callin'.  But  he  wanter 
see  Marse  Tumlin,  an'  dey  ain't  nothin'  fer 
ter  hender  you  fum  gwine  in  dar  an'makin' 
'im  feel  at  home  whiles  he  waitin'.'  She 
sorter  study  awhile,  an'  den  she  blush  up. 
She  say,  '  I  dunno  whedder  I  ought  ter.' 

"  Well,  suh,  dat  settled  it.  1  know'd 
by  de  way  she  look  an'  talk  dat  she  don't 
need  no  mo'  'swadin'.  I  say,  '  All  right, 
honey,  do  ez  you  please ;  but  it's  yo' 
house  ;  you  er  de  mist'iss  ;  an'  it'll  look 
mighty  funny  ef  dat  young  man  got  ter  set 
in  dar  by  hisse'f  an'  look  at  de  wall  whiles 
he  waitin'  fer  Marse  Tumlin.  I  dunner 
what  he'll  say,  kaze  I  ain't  never  hear  'im 
talk  'bout  nobody ;  but  I  know  mighty 
well  he'll  do  a  heap  er  thinkin'.' 

"  Des  like  I  tell  you,  suh — she  skipped 
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'round'  dar,  an'  flung  on  'er  Sunday  frock, 
shuck  out  'er  curls,  an'  sorter  fumble' 
'roun'  wid  some  ribbons,  an'  dar  she  wuz, 
lookin'  des  ez  fine  ez  a  fiddle,  ef  not  finer. 
Den  she  swep'  inter  de  parlor,  an',  you 
mayn't  b'lieve  it,  suh,  but  she  mighty  nigh 
tuck  de  man's  breff  'way.  Mon,  she  wuz 
purty,  an'  she  aint  do  no  mo'  like  deze 
eve'y-day  gals  dan  nothin'.  When  she 
start  'way  fum  me,  she  wuz  a  gal.  By  de 
time  she  walk  up  de  hall  an'  sweep  in  dat 
parlor,  she  wuz  a  grown  'oman.  De  blush 
what  she  had  on  at  fust  stayed  wid  'er  an' 
look  like  't  wuz  er  natchual  color,  an'  her 
eyes  shine,  suh,  like  she  had  fire  in  urn.  I 
peeped  at  'er,  suh,  fum  behime  de  cur- 
tains in  de  settin'-room,  an'  I  know  what 
I'm  talkin'  'bout.  It's  de  Lord's  trufe, 
suh,  ef  de  men  folks  could  tote  derse'f 
like  de  wimmen,  an'  do  one  way  whiles 
dey  feelin'  annuder  way,  dey  wouldn't  be 
no  livin'  in  de  worF.  You  take  a  school 
gal,  suh,  an'  she  kin  fool  de  smartest  man 
what  ever  trod  shoe  leather.  He  may  talk 
wid  'er  all  day  an'  half  de  night,  an'  he 
never  is  ter  fin' out  what  she  thinkin'  'bout. 
Sometimes  de  gals  fools  deyse'f,  suh,  but 
dat's  mighty  seldom. 


"  I  dunner  what  all  dey  say,  kaze  I 
ain't  been  in  dar  so  mighty  long  fo'  I  wuz 
noddin',  but  I  did  hear  Marse  Paul  say 
he  desdrapt  in  fer  'pollygize  'bout  a  little 
joke  he  played  on  Marse  Tumlin.  Miss 
Vallie  ax  what  wuz  de  joke,  an'  he  'low 
dat  Marse  Tumlin  wuz  banterin'  folks 
fer  ter  buy  hiswiP  Ian' ;  and  Marse  Paul  ax 
'im  what  he  take  fer  it,  an'  Marse  Tumlin 
'low  he'll  take  anything  what  he  can  chaw, 
sop,  er  drink.  Dem  wuz  de  words — chaw, 
sop,  er  drink.  Wid  dat,  Marse  Paul  say 
he'd  gi'  'im  a  box  er  terbarker,  a  bairl  er 
syr'p,  an'  a  kaig  er  peach  brandy  an'  th'ow 
in  his  buggy-hoss  fer  good  medjer.  Marse 
Tumlin  say  'done'  an'  dey  shuck  ban's  on 
it.  Dat  what  M  arse  Paul  toP  Miss  Vallie,  an 
he  'low  he  des  done  it  fer  fun,  kaze  he 
done  looked  inter  dat  wiP  Ian',  an'  he  low 
she's  wuff  a  pile  er  money. 

•'  Well,  suh,  'bout  dat  time.  1  'gun  ter 
nod,  an'  de  fus  news  1  knew'd  Mi>s  Val- 
lie wuz  whackin'  'way  on  de  peanner,  an' 
it  look  like  ter  me  she  wuz  des  tryin' 
se'f.  By  dat  time,  dey  wuz  gettin'  right 
chummv.  an'  so  1  des  curl  up  on  de  tlo". 
an'  dream  dat  de  peanner  chunes  wuz 
comin'  out'n  a  bairl  des  like 
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"  When  I  waked  up,  Marse  Paul  Co- 
nant  done  gone,  an'  Marse  Tumlin  ain't 
come,  an'  Miss  Vallie  wuz  settin'  dar  in  de 
parlor  lookin'  up  at  de  ceilin'  like  she  got 
some  mighty  long  thoughts.  Her  color 
wuz  still  up.  I  look  at  'er  an'  laugh,  an' 
she  made  a  mouf  at  me,  an'  I  say  ter  my- 
se'f,  '  Hey  !  sump'n  de  matter  here,  sho,' 
but  I  say  out  loud  '  Marse  Paul  Con  ant 
sho  gwine  ter  ax  me  ef  you  ain't  had  a 
dram.'  She  laugh  an'  say,  'What  answer 
you  gwine  ter  make?  '  I  'low.  '  I'll  bow 
an'  say,  '  No,  suh  ;  I'm  de  one  dat  drinks 
all  de  dram  fer  de  fambly.' 

"  Well,  suh,  dat  chile  sot  in  ter  laughin', 
an'  she  laugh  an'  laugh  twel  she  went  in- 
ter highsterics.  She  wuz  keyed  up  too 
high,  ez  you  mought  say.  an'  dat's  de  way 
she  come  down  ag'in.  Bimeby,  Marse 
Tumlin  come,  an'  Miss  Vallie,  she  toF  'm 
'bout  how  Marse  Paul  done  been  dar;  an' 
he  sot  dar,  he  did.  an'  hummed  an'  haw'd. 
an'  done  so  funny  dat.  bimeby.  I  'low, 
•  Well,  folks,  I'll  hatter  tell  you  good-night,' 
an'  wid  dat    1   went   out." 

At  this  point  Aunt  Minervy  leaned  for- 
ward, clasped  her  hands  over  her  knees, 
and  shook  her  head.     When  she  took  up 
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the  thread  of  her  narrative,  if  it  can  be 
called  such,  the  tone  of  her  voice  was 
more  subdued,  almost  confidential  in  fact. 

"  Nex'  mornin'  wuz  my  wash-day,  suh, 
an'  'bout  ten  o'clock,  when  I  got  ready, 
dey  want  no  bluin'  in  de  house  an'  mighty 
little  soap.  I  hunted  high  an'  I  hunted 
low,  but  no  bluin'  kin  I  fin'.  An'  dat  make 
me  mad,  bekaze  ef  I  hatter  go  down-town 
after  de  bluin',  my  wash-day'U  be  broke 
inter.  But  'taint  no  good  fer  ter  git  mad. 
bekaze  I  wuz  bleedz  ter  go  atter  de  bluin'. 
So  I  tighten  up  my  head-hankcher,  an' 
flung  a  (~ape  on  my  shoulders  an'  put  out. 

"1  speck  you  know  how  'tis,  suh.  You 
can't  go  down-town  but  what  you'll  see 
nigger  wimmen  stan'in'  out  in  de  front 
yards  lookin'  over  de  palin's.  Dey  all 
know'd  me  an'  1  know'd  dem,  an'  de  las' 
blessed  one  tin  um  hatter  hail  me  ez  I  go 
by,  an'  1  hatter  stop  an'  pass  de  time  er 
day.  kazeef  I'd  'a'  whipt  on  by.  dey'd  'a  ' 
said  1  wuz  gwine  back  bofe  on  my  church 
an'  on  my  color.  1  dunner  how  long  dey 
kep'  me.  but  time  I  got  ter  Proctor's  sto', 
1  know'd  I'd  been  on  de  way  too  long. 

,k  1  notice  a  crowd  er  men  out  dar.  some 
settin'  and  some  stan'in,  but  1  run'd  in.  1  did, 
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an'  de  young  man  what  do  de  clerkin ',  he  f  oi- 
ler me  in  an'  ax  what  I  want.  I  say  I  want  a 
dime's  wuff  er  bluin'  an'  fer  ter  please, suh, 
wrop  it  up  des  ez  quick  es  he  kin.  I  tuck 
notice  dat  while  he  wuz  gittin'  it  out'n  de 
box,  he  sorter  stop  like  helis'nin'  an'  den, 
ag'in,  whiles  he  had  it  in  de  scoop  des 
ready  fer  ter  drap  it  in  de  scales,  he  helt 
his  han'  an'  wait.  Den  I  know'd  he  wuz 
lis'nin'. 

"  Dat  makes  me  lis'n,  an'  den  I  hear 
Marse  Tumlin  talkin',  an'  time  I  hear  'im 
I  know'd  he  wuz  errytated.  'Twant  be- 
kaze  he  wuz  talkin'  loud,  suh,  but  'twuz 
bekaze  he  wuz  talkin'  level.  When  he 
talk  loud,  he  feelin'  good.     When  he  talk 


wiP  Ian'  fer  a  little  er  nothin'.  He'll 
swindle  you  ef  you  trade  wid  'im,  an'  you 
done  trade  wid  'im.'  Marse  Tumlin,  'low, 
'Is  Paul  Conant  ever  swindle  you?' 
Tom  Perryman  say,  'No,  he  ain't,  an'  ef 
he  wuz  ter  I'd  give  'im  a  kickin'.'  Marse 
Tumlin  low,  '  Well,  you  know  you  is  a 
swindler,  an'  nobody  aint  never  kick  you. 
How  come  dat?'  Tom  Perryman  say, 
'  Ef  you  say  I'm  a  swindler,  you're  a  liar.' 
"  Well,  suh,  de  man  ain't  no  sooner  say 
dat  dan  bang .'  went  Marse Tumlin's  pistol, 
an'  des  ez  it  banged  Marse  Paul  Conant 
run  'twix  um,  an'  de  ball  went  right  spang 
thoo  de  collar-bone  an'  sorter  sideways 
thoo  de  p'int  er  de  shoulder-blade.    Marse 
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low,  an'  one  word  soun'  same  ez  anudder, 
den  somebody  better  git  out'n  his  way.  I 
lef  de  counter  an'  step  ter  de  do'  fer  ter 
see  what  de  matter  wuz  betwixt  um. 

"  Well,  suh,  dar  wuz  Marse  Tumlin 
stan'in  dar  close  ter  Tom  Perryman. 
Marse  Tumlin,  low,  'Maybe  de  law  done 
'pinted  you  my  gyardeen.  How  you 
know  I  been  swindled?'  Tom  Perryman 
say,  'Bekaze  I  hear  you  say  he  bought  yo' 


Tumlin  drapt  his  pistol  an'  cotch  'im  ez  he 
fell  an'  knelt  down  dar  by  'im,  an'  all  de 
time  dat  ar  Tom  Perryman  wus  stan'in' 
right  overum  wid  his  pistol  in  his  ban".  1 
squall  out,  1  did,  '  Whyn't  some  er  you 
white  men  take  dat  man'  pistol  'way  fum 
'im?   Don't  you  see  what  he  fixin' ter  do ?  ' 

"  I  run'd  at  'im,  an'  he  sorter  flui  \ 
wid  his  arm,  an'  when  he  done  dat  s< 
both-  grab  'im  fum  behime.     All  dat  time 


"  Hunt  up  an'  down  fer  dat  ar  Tom  Perryman. 


Marse  Tumlin  wuz  axin'  IVIarse  Paul  Co- 
nant  ef  he  hurt  much.  I  hear  'im  say,  '  I 
wouldn't  'a' done  it  fer  de  worP,  Conant 

not  fer  de  worl'.'  Den  de  doctor,  he 
come  up,  an'  Marsc  Tumlin,  he  pester  de 
man  twel  he  hear  'im  say,  '  Don't  worry, 
Major;  dis  hoy'll  live  ter  be  a  older  man 
dan  you  ever  will.'  \)v\\  Marsc  Tumlin 
gol  his  pistol  an'  hunt  up  an'  down  fer  dat 
ar  Tom  Perryman.  but  he  done  gone.  I 
seed  'im  when  he  got  on  his  hoss. 

"  I  say  to  M arse  Tumlin, '  Ain't  you  des 


ez  well  ter  fetch  Marsc  Paul  Conant  home 
whar  we  all  kin  take  keer  uv  'im?  '  He 
'low,  '  Dat's  a.fack.  Go  home  an'  tell  yo' 
Miss  Vallie  fer  ter  have  debig  room  fixed 
up  time  we  uit  dar  wid  'im.'  1  say. 
'  Humph  !  I'll  fix  it  myse'f  ;  I  know  I 
ain't  gwine  ter  let  Miss  Vallie  do  it.' 

"  Well,  suh,  'tain't  no  use  fer  ter  tell  yer 
de  rest.  Dar's  dat  ar  baby  in  dar,  an' 
what  mo' sign  does  you  want  ter  show  you 
dat  it  all  turned  out  des  like  one  er  dem 
oF-time  tales?" 
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XI 


LIZZIE    REDEEMS   HER   DOLL  AND    HONORIA 
THROWS     A    STONE 

BROAD  terrace  ran  along 
the  southern  front  of  Tre- 
dinnis  House.  It  had  once 
been  decorated  with  lead- 
en statues,  but  of  these  only 
the  pedestals  remained. 

Honoria,  perched  on  the  terrace-wall, 
with  her  legs  dangling,  was  making  im- 
aginary casts  with  a  trout-rod,  when  she 
heard  footsteps.  A  child  came  timidly- 
round  the  angle  of  the  big  house — Lizzie 
Pezzack. 

"  Hullo  !   What  do  you  want  ?  " 

"If  vou  please,  miss " 

"Well?" 

"If  you  please,  miss " 

"You've  said  that  twice." 

Lizzie  held  out  a  grubby  palm  with  a 
half-crown  in  it:  "I  wants  my  doll  back, 
if  you  please,  miss." 

"But  you  sold  it." 

"  I  didn't  mean  to.  You  took  me  so 
sudden." 

"I  gave  you  ever  so  much  more  than 
it  was  worth.  Why  I  don't  believe  it  cost 
you  three  ha'pence  ! " 

"Tuppence,"  said   Lizzie. 

"Then  you  don't  know  when  you're 
well  off.      Go  away." 

"'Tisn'  that,  miss " 

"What  is  it,  then  ?" 

Lizzie  broke  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

Honoria,  the  younger  by  a  year  or  so, 
stood  and  eyed  her  scornfully;  then  turn- 
ing on  her  heel  marched  into  the  house. 

She  was  a  just  child.  She  went  upstairs 
to  her  bed-room,  unlocked  her  ward- 
robe, and  took  out  the  doll,  which  was 
clad  in  blue  silk  and  reposed  in  a  dog- 
trough  lined  with  the  same  material. 
Honoria  had  recklessly  cut  up  two  hand- 
kerchiefs (for  underclothing)  and  her  Sun- 
day sash,  and  had  made  the  garments  in 
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secret.  They  were  prodigies  of  bad 
needlework.  With  the  face  of  a  Medea 
she  stripped  the  poor  thing,  took  it  in  her 
arms  as  if  to  kiss  it,  but  checked  h< 
sternly.  She  descended  to  the  terrace 
with  the  doll  in  one  hand  and  its  original 
calico  smock  in  the  other. 

"There,  take  your  twopenny  baby!" 

Lizzy  caught  and  strained  it  to  her 
breast;  covered  its  poor  nakedness  hur- 
riedly and  hugged  it  again  with  passion- 
ate kisses. 

"You  silly!  Did  you  come  all  this  way 
by  yourself  ?" 

Lizzie  nodded.  "Lather  thinks  Lm 
home,  minding  house.  He's  off  duty  this 
evening  and  he  walked  over  here  to  the 
Bryanite  Chapel,  up  to  Lour  Turnings. 
There's  going  to  be  a  big  Prayer  Meeting 
to-night.  When  his  back  was  turned  I 
slipped  out  after  him,  so  as  to  keep  him 
in  sight  across  the  towans." 

"Why?" 

"I'm  terrible  timid.  I  can't  bear  to 
walk  across  the  towans  by  myself.  You 
can't  see  where  you  be — they're  so  much 
alike — and  it  makes  a  person  feel  lost. 
There's  so  many  bones,  too." 

"Dead  rabbits." 

"Yes,  and  dead  folks.  I've  heard 
father  say." 

"Well,  you'll  have  to  go  back  alone, 
any  way." 

She  hugged  the  doll.  "1  don't  mind 
so  much,  now.  I'll  keep  along  by  the 
sea,  and  run,  and  only  open  my  eyes  now 
and  then.      Here's  your  money,  miss." 

She  went  off  at  a  run.  Honoria  pocket- 
ed the  half-crown  and  went  back  to  her 
fly-fishing.  Hut.  after  a  few  casts,  she  de- 
sisted, and  took  her  rod  to  pieces,  slowly. 
The  afternoon  was  hot  and  sultry.  She 
sat  down  in  the  shadow  iA  the  balustrade 
and  gazed  at  the  long,  blank  facade  of 
the  house,  baking  in  the  sun  ;  at  the  tall,  un- 
Curtained  windows;  at  the  peacock  stalk 
ing  to  and  fro  like  a  drowsy  sentinel. 

"Vou  are  a  beast  of  a  house."  she  s 
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contemplatively;  "and  I  hate  every  stone 
of  you  !  " 

She  stood  up  and  strolled  toward  the 
stables.  The  stable-yard  was  empty  but 
for  the  Gordon  setter  dozing  by  the  pump- 
trough.  Across  from  the  kitchens  came 
the  sound  of  the  servants'  voices  chatter- 
ing. Honoria  had  never  made  friends 
with  the  servants. 

She  tilted  her  straw  hat  farther  over 
her  eyes,  and  sauntered  up  the  drive  with 
her  hands  behind  her;  through  the  great 
gates  and  out  upon  the  towans.  She  had 
started  with  no  particular  purpose,  and 
had  none  in  her  mind  when  she  came  in 
sight  of  the  Parsonage,  and  of  Humility 
seated  in  the  doorway,  with  her  lace  pillow 
across  her  knees. 

It  had  been  the  custom  among  the  wom- 
en of  Beer  Village  to  work  in  their  door- 
ways on  sunny  afternoons,  and  Humility 
followed  it. 

She  looked  up,  smiling.  "Taffy  is  down 
by  the  shore,  I  think." 

"  I  didn't  come  to  look  for  him.  What 
beautiful  work ! " 

"It  comes  in  handy.  Won't  you  step 
inside,  and  let  me  make  you  a  cup  of  tea  ?  " 

"No,  I'll  sit  here  and  watch  you." 
Humility  pulled  in  her  skirts  and  Honoria 
found  room  on  the  doorstep  beside  her. 
" Please  don't  stop.  It's  wonderful.  Now 
I  know  where  Taffy  gets  his  cleverness." 

"You  are  quite  wrong.  This  is  only  a 
knack.  All  his  cleverness  comes  from  his 
father." 

"Oh,  books!  Of  course,  Mr.  Ray- 
mond knows  all  about  books.  He's 
writing  one,  isn't  he  ?" 

Mrs.  Raymond  nodded. 

"What  about  ?" 

"  It's  about  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews;  in  Greek,  you  know.  He  has 
been  working  at  it   for  years." 

'•And  he's  indoors  working  at  it  now? 
What  funny  things  men  do!"  She  was 
silent  tor  awhile,  watching  Humility's 
bobbins.  "  but  I  suppose  it  doesn't  mat- 
ter just  what  they  do.  The  great  thing 
is  to  do  it  better  than  anyone  else.  Does 
Mr.  Raymond  think  Taffy  clever?" 

"He  never  talks  about  it." 

"But  he  thinks  so.  1  know;  because 
at  lessons  when  he  says  anything  to  Taffy 
its  quite  different  from  the  way  he  talks  to 
George  and  me.        lie  doesn't  favor  him, 


of  course ;  he's  too  much  fair.  Put  there's 
a  difference.  It's  as  it  he  expected  Taffy 
to  understand.  Did  Mr.  Raymond  teach 
him  all  those  stories  lie  knows  ?" 

"What  stories?'" 

"  Fairy-tales  and  that  sort  of  thing." 

'"Good  gracious  me,  no!" 

"Then  you  must  have.  And  you  are 
clever,  after  all.  Asking  me  to  believe 
you're  not,  and  making  that  beautiful 
lace  all  the  while,  under  my  very  eyes  !  " 

"I'm  not  a  bit  clever.  Here's  the  pat- 
tern, you  see,  and  there's  the  thread,  and 
the  rest  is  only  practice.  1  couldn't  make 
the  pattern  out  of  my  head.  Besides,  I 
don't  like  clever  women." 

"A  woman  must  try  to  be  something." 
Honoria  felt  that  this  was  vague,  but  want- 
ed to  argue. 

"A  woman  wants  to  be  Loved,"  said 
Mrs.  Raymond,  thoughtfully.  "There's 
such  a  heap  to  be  done  about  the  house 
that  she  won't  rind  time  for  much  else. 
Besides,  if  she  has  children,  she'll  be  plan- 
ning for  them." 

"Isn't  that  rather  slow?" 

Humility  wondered  where  the  child 
had  picked  up  the  word.  "Slow?"  she 
echoed,  with  her  eyes  on  the  horizon  be- 
yond the  dunes.  '•  Most  things  are  slow- 
when  you  look  forward  to  them." 

"Put  these  fairy-tales  of  yours?" 

"  I'll  tell  you  about  them.  When  my 
mother  was  a  girl  of  sixteen,  she  went  into 
service  as  a  nurse-maid  in  a  clergyman's 
family.  Every  evening  the  clergyman 
used  to  come  into  the  nursery  and  tell 
the  children  a  fairy-tale.  That's  how  it 
started.  My  mother  left  service  to  marry 
a  farmer — it  was  quite  a  grand  match  for 
her  —  and  when  I  was  a  baby  she  told 
the  stories  to  me.  She  has  a  wonderful 
memory  still,  and  she  tells  them  capitally. 
When  I  listen.  I  believe  every  word  of 
them;  I  like  them  better  than  books,  too. 
because  they  always  end  happily.  Ptit  I 
can't  repeat  them  a  bit.  As  soon  as  I 
begin  they  fall  to  pieces,  and  the  pieces  get 
mixed  up,  and,  worst  (A  all.  the  life  goes 
right  out  of  them.  But  Taffy,  he  takes  the 
pieces  and  puts  them  together,  and  the  tale 
is  better  than  ever':  quite  different,  and 
new,  too.  That's  the  puzzle.  It's  not 
memory  with  him  ;  it's  something  else." 

"  But  don't  you  ever  make  up  a  story 
of  your  own?"    Honoria  insisted. 
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Now  you  might  talk  with  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond for  ten  minutes,  perhaps,  and  think 
her  a  simpleton;  and  then  suddenly  a 
cloud  (as  it  were)  parted,  and  you  found 
yourself  gazing  into  depths  of  clear  and 
beautiful  wisdom. 

She  turned  on  Honoria  with  a  shy, 
adorable  smile: 

"Why,  of  course  I  do — about  Taffy. 
Come  in  and  let  me  show  you  his  room 
and  his  books." 

An  hour  later  when  Taffy  returned  he 
found  Honoria  seated  at  the  table  and 
his  mother  pouring  tea.  They  said  noth- 
ing about  their  visit  to  his  room;  and 
though  they  had  handled  every  one  of 
his  treasures,  he  never  discovered  it.  But 
he  did  notice — or  rather,  he  felt — that  the 
two  understood  each  other.  They  did: 
and  it  was  an  understanding  he  would 
never  be  able  to  share,  though  he  lived 
to  be  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Raymond  came  out  from  his  study 
and  drank  his  tea  in  silence.  Honoria 
observed  that  he  blinked  a  good  deal. 
He  showed  no  surprise  at  her  visit  and 
after  a  moment  seemed  unaware  of  her 
presence.  At  length  he  raised  the  cup  to 
his  lips  and  finding  it  empty  set  it  down 
and  rose  to  go  back  to  his  work.  Hu- 
mility interfered  and  reminded  him  of  a 
call  to  be  paid  at  one  of  the  upland  farms. 
The  children  might  go  too,  she  suggested. 
It  would  be  a  very  little  distance  out  of 
Honoria's  way. 

Mr.  Raymond  sighed,  but  went  for  his 
walking-stick ;   and  they  set  out. 

When  they  reached  the  farm-house  he 
left  the  children  outside.  The  town-place 
was  admirably  suited  for  a  game  of  "  Fol- 
io w-my-leader,"  which  they  played  for 
twenty  minutes  with  great  seriousness,  to 
the  disgust  of  the  roosting  poultry.  Then 
Taffy  spied  a  niche,  high  up,  where  a  slice 
had  been  cut  out  of  a  last  year's  haystack, 
and  fetched  a  ladder.  Up  they  climbed, 
drew  the  ladder  after  them,  and  played 
at  being  Outlaws  in  a  Cave,  until  the  dusk 
fell. 

Still  Mr.  Raymond  lingered  indoors. 
"He  thinks  we  have  gone  home,"  said 
Honoria.  "  Now  the  thing  would  be  to 
creep  down  and  steal  one  of  the  fowls, 
and  bring  it  back  and  cook  it." 

"We  can  make  believe  to  do  it,"  Taffy 
suggested. 


Honoria    considered    for    a   moment. 
"I'll  tell  you  what:  there's  a  great  Bryan- 
ite  meeting,  to-night,  down  at  the  Ch 
I  expect  there'll   be  a  devil  hunt." 
"What's  that?" 

"They  turn  out  the  lights  and  hunt  for 
him  in  the  dark." 

"But  he  isn't  really  there." 
"I  don't  know.  Suppose  we  pla  . 
scouts  and  creep  down  the  road?  If  the 
Chapel  is  lit  up  we  can  spy  in  on  them; 
and  then  you  can  squeeze  your  nose  on 
the  glass  and  make  a  face,  while  I  say 
'Boo!  '  and  they'll  think  the  Old  Gentle- 
man is  really  come." 

They  stole  down  the  ladder  and  out  of 
the  town-place.  The  Chapel  stood  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  away,  on  a  turfed  wast- 
rel where  two  highroads  met  and  crossed. 
Long  before  they  reached  it,  they  heard 
clamorous  voices  and  groans. 

"  I  expect  the  devil  hunt  has  begun," 
said  Honoria.  But  when  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  building,  its  windows  were 
brightly  lit.  The  noise  inside  was  terrific. 
The  two  children  approached  it  with  all 
the  precaution  proper  to  scouts.  Sudden- 
ly the  clamor  ceased,  and  the  evening  fell 
so  silent  that  Taffy  heard  the  note  of  an 
owl  away  in  the  Tredinnis  plantations  to 
his  left.  This  silence  was  daunting,  but 
they  crept  on  and  soon  were  standing  in  the 
illuminated  ring  of  furze  whins  which  sur- 
rounded the  Chapel. 

"  Can  you  reach  up  to  look  in  ?  " 
Taffy  could  not ;  so  Honoria  obliging- 
ly went  on  hands  and  knees,  and  he  stood 
on  her  back. 

"  Can  you  see  ?     What's  the  matter  ?  " 
Taffv  gasped.     "He's  in  there  !  " 
"What  ?— the  Old  Gentleman  ?" 
"  Yes  ;   no — your  grandfather  !  " 
"What?      Let  me  get  up.       Here,  you 

kneel " 

It  was  true.  Under  the  rays  of  a 
paraffin  lamp,  in  face  of  the  kneeling  con- 
gregation, sat  Squire  Moyle;  his  body 
stiffly  upright  on  the  bench,  his  jaws  rigid, 
his  eyes,  with  horror  in  them,  fastened  up- 
on the  very  window  through  which  1 
oria  peered-  -fastened,  it  seemed  to  her, 
upon  her  face.  But,  no;  he  saw  noth- 
ing. The  Bryanites  were  praying;  I 
oria  saw  their  lips  moving.  Their  eyes 
were  all  on  the  old  man's  face.  In  the 
straining  silence  his  mouth   opened— but 
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only  for  a  moment — while  his  tongue 
wetted  his  parched  lips. 

A  man  by  the  pulpit-stairs  shuffled  his 
feet.  A  sigh  passed  through  the  Chapel 
as  he  rose  and  relaxed  the  tension.  It 
was  Jacky  Pascoe.  He  stepped  up  to  the 
Squire,  and,  laying  a  hand  on  his  should- 
er, said,  gently,  persuasively,  yet  so  clearly 
that  I  lonoria  could  hear  every  word  : 

"Try,  brother.  Keep  on  trying.  ( ), 
I've  knowed  cases — .  You  can  never 
tell  how  near  salvation  is.  One  minute 
the  heart's  like  a  stone,  and  the  next  may- 
be 'tis  melted  and  singing  like  fat  in  a 
pan.      'Tis  working  !   'tis  working  !  " 

The  congregation  broke  out  with  cries  : 
"Amen  !  "  "  Glory,  glory  !  "  The  Squire's 
lips  moved  and  he  muttered  something. 
But  stony  despair  sat  in  his  eyes. 

"Ay,  glory,  glory!  You've  been  a 
doubter,  and  you  doubt  no  longer.  Soon 
you'll  be  a  shouter.  Man,  you'll  dance 
like  as  David  danced  before  the  ark! 
You'll  feel  it  in  your  toes !  Come  along, 
friends,  while  he's  resting  a  minute  !  Sing 
all  together — Oh,  the  blessed  peace  of 
it!" 


I  long  to  be  there,  His  glory  to  share- 


He  pitched  the  note,  and  the  congre- 
gation took  up  the  second  line  with  a  roll- 
ing, gathering  volume  of  song.  It  broke 
on  the  night  like  the  footfall  of  a  regiment 
at  charge.  Honoria  scrambled  off  Taffy's 
back,  and  the  two  slipped  away  to  the 
highroad. 

"Shall  you  tell  your  father?" 

"I— I  don't  know." 

She  stooped  and  found  a  loose  stone. 
"He  sha'n't  rind  salvation  to-night,"  she 
said,  heroically. 

As  the  stone  crashed  through  the  win- 
dow, the  two  children  pelted  off.  They 
ran  on  the  soft  turf  by  the  wayside,  and 
only  halted  to  listen  when  they  reached 
Tredinnis's  great  gates.  The  sound  of  feet 
running,  far  up  the  road,  set  them  off 
again  .but  now  in  opposite  ways.  1  lonoria 
sped  down  the  avenue,  and  Taffy  headed 
for  the  Parsonage,  across  the  Towans. 
Ordinarily,  this  road  at  night  would  have 
been  full  of  terrors  for  him;  but  now  the 
fear  at  his  heels  kept  him  going,  while  his 
heart  thumped  on  his  ribs.  He  was  just 
beginning  to  feel  secure,  when   he   blun- 


dered against  a  dark  figure  which  seemed 
to  rise  straight  out  of  the  night. 

"Hullo  !" 

Blessed  voice !  The  wayfarer  was  his 
own  father. 

"Taffy !  I  thought  you  were  home  an 
hour  ago.  Where  on  earth  have  you 
been?" 

"With  Honoria."  He  was  about  to 
say  more,  but  checked  himself.  "I  left 
her  at  the  top  of  the  avenue,"  he  ex- 
plained. 

XII 

taffy's  childhood  comes  to  an    exd 


HE  summer  passed.  There 
was  a  talk  in  the  early  part 
of  it  that  the  Bishop  would 
be  coming,  next  spring, 
to  consecrate  the  restored 
y  church  and  hold  a  con- 
firmation service.  Taffy  and  Honoria 
were  to  be  confirmed,  and  early  in  August 
Mr.  Raymond  began  to  set  apart  an  hour 
each  day  for  preparing  them.  In  a  week 
or  two  the  boy's  head  was  full  of  religion. 
He  spent  much  of  his  time  in  the  church, 
watching  the  carpenter  at  work  upon  the 
new  seats;  his  mind  ran  on  the  story  of 
Samuel,  and  he  wished  his  mother  had 
followed  Hannah's  example  and  dedi- 
cated him  to  God;  he  had  a  suspicion 
that  God  would  be  angry  with  her  for 
not  doing  so. 

Pie  did  not  observe  that,  as  the  autumn 
crept  on,  a  shadow  gathered  on  Humility's 
face.  One  Sunday  the  old  Squire  did  not 
come  to  church;  and  again  on  the  next 
Wednesday,  at  the  harvest  festival,  Hon- 
oria sat  alone  in  the  Tredinnis  pew.  The 
shadow  was  on  his  mother's  face  as  he 
chattered  about  this  on  their  way  home 
to  the  Parsonage;  but  the  boy  did  not 
perceive  it.  He  loved  his  parents,  but 
their  lives  lay  outside  his  own,  and  their 
savings  and  doings  passed  him  by  like  a 
vain  show.  He  walked  in  the  separate 
world  of  childhood,  and  it  seemed  an 
enormous  world  yet,  though  a  few  weeks 
were  to  bring  him  abruptly  to  the  end  of 
it. 

But  just  before  he  came  to  the  preci- 
pice he  was  given  a  glimpse  of  the  real 
world — and  of  a  world  beyond  that,  far 
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more  splendid  and  romantic  than  any  re- 
gion of  his  dreams. 

The  children  had  no  lessons  during 
Christmas,  or  for  three  weeks  after.  On 
the  last  morning  before  the  holidays, 
George  brought  a  letter  for  Mr.  Raymond, 
who  read  it,  considered  for  awhile,  and 
laid  it  among  his  papers. 

"  It's  an  invitation,"  George  announced, 
in  a  whisper.  "  I  wonder  if  he'll  let  you 
come." 

"Where?"  whispered  Taffy. 

"  Up  to  Plymouth — to  the  Pantomime." 

"What's  that?" 

"Oh — clowns,  and  girls  dressed  up  like 
boys,  and  policemen  on  slides,  and  that 
sort  of  thing." 

Taffy  sat  bewildered.  He  vaguely  re- 
membered Plymouth  as  a  mass  of  roofs 
seen  from  the  train,  as  it  drew  up  for  a 
minute  or  two  on  a  high  bridge.  Some- 
one in  the  railway  carriage  had  talked  of 
an  engine  called  Brutus,  which  (it  ap- 
peared) had  lately  run  away  and  crashed 
into  the  cloak-room  at  the  end  of  the  plat- 
form. He  still  thought  of  railway  engines 
as  big,  blundering  animals,  with  wills  of 
their  own,  and  of  Plymouth  as  a  town 
rendered  insecure  by  their  vagaries ;  but 
the  idea  that  its  roofs  covered  girls  dressed 
up  like  boys  and  policemen  on  slides  was 
new  to  him,  and  pleasant  on  the  whole, 
though  daunting. 

"  Will  you  give  my  thanks  to  Sir  Harry," 
said  Mr.  Raymond  after  lessons;  "and 
tell  him  that  Taffy  may  go." 

So  on  New  Year's  Day  Taffy  found 
himself  in  Plymouth.  It  was  an  experi- 
ence which  he  could  never  fit  into  his  life 
except  as  a  gaudy  interlude;  for  when  he 
awoke  and  looked  back  upon  it,  he  was 
no  longer  the  boy  who  had  climbed  up 
beside  Sir  Harry  and  behind  Sir  Harry's 
restless  pair  of  bays.  The  whirl  began 
with  that  drive  to  the  station;  began  again 
in  the  train;  began  again  as  they  stepped 
out  on  the  pavement  at  Plymouth,  just  as 
a  company  of  scarlet-coated  soldiers  came 
down  the  roadway  with  a  din  of  brazen 
music.  The  crowd,  the  shops,  the  vast 
size  of  the  hotel,  completely  dazed  him, 
and  he  seriously  accepted  the  waiter,  in 
his  black  suit  and  big  white  shirt-front, 
as  a  contribution  to  the  fun  of  the  enter- 
tainment. 

"We  must  dine  early,"  Sir  Harry    an- 


nounced at  lunch;  "The  Pantomime  be- 
gins at  seven." 

"  Isn't  —  isn't   this    the    Pantomin* 
Taffy  stammered. 

George  giggled.  Sir  Harry  set  down 
his  glass  of  claret,  stared  at  the  boy  and 
broke  into  musical  laughter.  Taffy  per- 
ceived he  had  made  some  ridiculous  mis- 
take and  blushed  furiously. 

"God  bless  the  child — Pantomime's  at 
the  theatre  !" 

"Oh!"  Taffy  recalled  the  canvas  booth 
and  wheezy  cornet  of  his  early  days  with 
a  faint  chill  of  disappointment. 

But  with  George  at  his  side  it  was 
impossible  to  be  anything  but  happy. 
After  lunch  they  sallied  out,  and  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  choose  the  gayest  of 
the  three.  Sir  Harry's  radiant  good-tem- 
per seemed  to  gild  the  streets.  He  took 
the  boys  up  to  the  Hoe  and  pointed  out 
the  war-ships;  he  whisked  them  into  the 
Camera  Obscura;  thence  to  the  Citadel, 
where  they  watched  a  squad  of  recruits 
at  drill;  thence  to  the  Barbican,  where 
the  trawling-fleet  lay  packed  like  herring, 
and  the  shops  were  full  of  rope  and  oil- 
skin suits  and  marine  instruments,  and 
dirty  children  rolled  about  the  roadway 
between  the  legs  of  seabooted  fishermen ; 
and  so  up  to  the  town  again,  where  he 
lingered  in  the  most  obliging  manner 
while  the  boys  stared  into  the  fishing- 
tackle  shops  and  toy  shops.  On  the  wax- 
he  led  them  up  a  narrow  passage  and  into 
a  curious  room,  where  fifteen  or  twenty 
men  were  drinking,  and  talking  at  the  top 
of  their  voices.  The  most  of  them  seemed 
to  know  Sir  Harry  well  and  greeted  him 
with  an  odd  mixture  of  respect  and  fa- 
miliarity. Their  talk  was  full  of  mysterious 
names  and  expressions,  and  Taffy  thought 
at  first  they  must  be  free-masons.  '  Some- 
thing or  other  was  a  walk-over  for  the 
Milkman;  Lapidary  was  scratched,  which 
left  it  a  soft  thing,  unless  Sir  Harry  fan- 
cied Nursery  Governess  at  nine-stone- 
eight,  in  which  case  Billy  behind  the  bar 
would  do  as  much  business  as  he  liked  at 
six-to-one' — and  so  forth.  After  awhile 
Taffy  discovered  they  were  talking  about 
horses,  and  wondered  why  they  should 
meet  to  discuss  horses  in  a  dingy  room 
up  a  back  yard.  "  Youngster  o\  yours  is 
growin',  Surrarry."  said  a  red-faced  man. 
"Who's   his    stable    companion?" 
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was  introduced,  and  to  his  embarrassment 
Sir  Harry  began  to  relate  his  ridiculous 
mistake  at  lunch.  'I 'he  men  roared  with 
laughter. 

He  made  another,  quite  as  ridiculous, 
at  the  pastry-cook's  where  Sir  Harry  or- 
dered tea.  "What'll  you  take  with  it? 
Call  for  what  you  like,  only  don't  poison 
yourselves."  Taffy  referring  his  gaze  from 
the  buns  and  confections  on  the  counter 
to  the  card  in  his  hands,  which  was  in- 
scribed with  words  in  unknown  tongues, 
made  a  bold  plunge  and  announced  that 
he  would  take  a  "marasheno" 

This  tickled  Sir  Harry  mightily.  He 
ordered  the  waitress  with  a  wink  to  "bring 
the  young  gentleman  a  marasheno j  "  and 
Taffy,  who  had  expected  something  in  the 
shape  of  a  macaroon,  was  confronted  with 
a  tiny  glass  of  a  pale  liquor  which,  when 
tasted,  in  the  most  surprising  manner  put 
sunshine  into  his  stomach  and  brought 
tears  into  his  eyes.  But  under  Sir  Har- 
ry's quizzical  gaze  he  swallowed  it  down 
bravely  and  sat  gasping  and   blinking. 

It  may  have  been  that  the  maraschino 
induced  a  haze  upon  the  rest  of  the  after- 
noon. The  gas-lamps  were  lit  when  they 
left  the  pastry-cook's  and  entered  a  hab- 
erdasher's where  Taffy,  without  knowing 
why,  was  fitted  with  a  pair  of  white  kid 
gloves.  Of  dinner  at  the  hotel  he  remem- 
bered nothing  except  that  the  candles  on 
the  tables  had  red  shades,  of  which  the  sil- 
verware gave  funny  reflections  ;  that  the 
same  waiter  flitted  about  in  the  penumbra  ; 
and  that  Sir  Harry,  who  was  dressed  like 
the  waiter,  said,  "  Wake  up,  young  Mara- 
sheno !  Do  you  take  your  coffee  black?" 
"  It's  usually  light  brown  at  home,"  an- 
swered Taffy  ;  at  which  Sir  1  larry  laughed 
again.  "  Black  will  suit  you  better  to- 
night," he  said,  and  poured  out  a  small 
cupful  which  Tally  drank  and  found  ex- 
ceedingly nasty.  And  a  moment  later  he 
was  wide  awake,  and  the  three  were  fol- 
lowing a  young  woman  along  a  passage 
which  seemed  to  run  in  a  complete  circle. 
The  young  woman  Hung  open  a  door  ; 
they  entered  a  little  room  with  a  balcony 
in  trout  ;  and  the  first  glorious  vision  broke 
on  the  child  with  a  blaze  oi  light,  a  crash 
of  music  and  the  murmur  of  hundreds  of 
voio 

Faces,   laces,  faces  !      faces   mounting 
from  the  pit  below  him,  up  and  up  to  the 


sky-blue  ceiling,  where  painted  goddesses 
danced  and  scattered  pink  roses  around 
the  enormous  gasalier.  Fauns  piping  on 
the  great  curtain,  fiddles  sawing  in  the  or- 
chestra beneath,  ladies  in  gay  silks  and 
jewels  leaning  over  the  gilt  balconies  op- 
posite—  which  were  real,  and  which  a 
vision  only?  He  turned  helplessly  to 
George  and  Sir  Harry.  Yes,  they  were 
real.  But  what  of  Nannizabuloe,  and 
the  sand-hills,  and  the  little  parsonage  to 
which  that  very  morning  he  had  turned 
to  wave  his  handkerchief? 

A  bell  rang,  and  the  curtain  rose  upon  a 
company  of  russet-brown  elves  dancing  in 
a  green  wood.  The  play  was  "  Jack  the 
Giant-killer  ;  "  but  Taffy,  who  knew  the 
story  in  the  book  by  heart,  found  the  story 
on  the  stage  almost  meaningless.  That 
mattered  nothing  ;  it  was  the  world— the 
new  and  unimagined  world,  stretching 
deeper  and  still  deeper  as  the  scenes  were 
lifted — a  world  in  which  solid  walls  crum- 
bled, and  forests  melted,  and  lovelir 
broke  through  the  ruins,  unfolding  like  a 
rose  ;  it  was  this  that  seized  on  the  child's 
heart  until  he  could  have  wept  for  its  mere 
beauty.  Often  he  had  sought  out  the 
trout-pools  on  the  moors  behind  the  to- 
wans  and  lying  at  full  length  had  watched 
the  fish  moving  between  the  stones  and 
water-plants ;  and  watching  through  a 
summer's  afternoon  had  longed  to  change 
places  with  them  and  glide  through  their 
grottoes  or  anchor  among  the  reed-stalks 
and  let  the  ripple  run  over  him.  As  long 
back  as  he  could  remember,  all  beautiful 
sights  had  awakened  this  ache,  this  long- 
ing— 

O,  that  I  were  where  I  would  he  ! 

Then  would  I  he  where  I  am  not  ; 
For  where  I  am  1  would  not  he. 

And  where  1  would  he.    I  can  not. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  these  bright  beings 
on  the  stage  had  broken  through  the  bar- 
riers, had  stepped  beyond  the  flaming  ram- 
parts, and  were  happy.  Their  horse-play, 
at  which  ( ieorge  laughed  so  immoderately, 
called  to  Taffy  to  come  ami  be  happy,  too  ; 
and  when  Jack  the  Giant-killer  changed 
to  Jack  m  the  Beanstalk,  and  when  in  the 
Transformation  Scene  a  real  beanstalk 
grew  ami  unfolded  its  leaves,  and  each 
leaf  revealed  a  fairy  seated,  with  the 
limelight    Hashing    on    star   and    jewelled 
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wand,  the  longing  became  unbearable. 
The  scene  passed  in  a  minute.  The  clown 
and  pantaloon  came  on,  and  presently  Sir 
Harry  saw  Taffy's  shoulders  shaking,  and 
set  it  down  to  laughter  at  the  harlequinade. 
He  could  not  see  the  child's  face. 

But,  perhaps,  the  queerest  event  of  the 
evening  (when  Taffy  came  to  review  his 
recollections)  was  this :  He  must  have 
fallen  into  a  stupor  on  leaving  the  theatre, 
for  when  he  awoke  he  found  himself  on  a 
couch  in  a  gas-lit  room,  with  George  be- 
side him,  and  Sir  Harry  was  shaking  him 
by  the  collar,  and  saying,  "  God  bless  the 
children,  I  thought  they  were  in  bed  hours 
ago  !  "  A  man — the  same  who  had  talked 
about  race  horses  that  afternoon — was 
standing  by  the  table,  on  which  a  quan- 
tity of  cards  lay  scattered  among  the 
drinking  glasses;  and  he  laughed  at  this, 
and  his  laugh  sounded  just  like  the  rus- 
tling of  paper.  "It's all  very  well — "  be- 
gan Sir  Harry,  but  checked  himself  and 
lit  a  candle,  and  led  the  two  boys  off  shiv- 
ering to  bed. 

The  next  morning,  too,  had  its  sur- 
prises. To  begin  with,  Sir  Harry  an- 
nounced at  breakfast  that  he  must  go  and 
buy  a  horse.  He  might  be  an  hour  or 
two  over  this  business,  and  meanwhile  the 
boys  had  better  go  out  into  the  town  and 
enjoy  themselves.  Perhaps  a  sovereign 
apiece  might  help  them. 

Taffy,  who  had  never  in  his  life  pos- 
sessed more  than  a  shilling,  was  staring 
at  the  gold  piece  in  his  hand,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  Sir  Harry's  horse-racing 
friend  came  in  to  breakfast  and  nodded 
"  Good-morning." 

"  Pity  you're  leaving  to-day,"  he  said, 
as  he  took  his  seat  at  a  table  hard  by  them. 

"My  revenge  must  wait,"  Sir  Harry 
answered. 

It  seemed  a  cold-blooded  thing  to  be 
said  so  carelessly.  Taffy  wondered  if  Sir 
Harry's  search  for  a  horse  had  anything  to 
do  with  this  revenge,  and  the  notion  haunt- 
ed him  in  the  intervals  of  his  morning's 
shopping. 

But  how  to  lay  out  his  sovereign  ?  That 
was  the  first  question.  George,  who  with- 
in ten  minutes  had  settled  his  own  prob- 
lem by  purchasing  a  doubtful  fox-terrier 
of  the  Boots  of  the  hotel,  saw  no  difficul- 
ty. The  Boots  had  another  pup  for  sale 
— one  of  the  same  litter. 


"But  I  want  something  for  mother,  and 
the  others — andHonoria." 

"  Botheration  !     I'd  fi  fonoria, 

and  now  the  money's  gone  !     N  ever  mind  ; 
she  can  have  my  pup." 

"Oh!"  said'  Taffy,  ruefully.  "Then 
she  won't  think  much  of  my  pi 

"Yes   she   will.      Suppose   you   bu 
collar  for  him — you  can  get  one  foi 
shillings." 

They  found  a  saddler's  and  chose  the 
dog-collar,  which  came  to  four  shillii 
and  for  eighteen  pence  the  shopman  ag 
to  have  " Honoria  from   Taffy"  engraved 
on  it  within  an  hour.      Humility's  pre 
was  chosen  with  surprising  ease — a  large, 
framed  photograph  of  the  Bishop  of   Ex- 
eter;  price,  six  shillings. 

"I   don't   suppose,"    objected   Ge< 
"your  mother  cares  much  for  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter." 

"Oh,  yes,  she  does,"  said  Taffy;  "he's 
coming  to  confirm  us  next  spring.  He- 
sides,"  he  added,  with  one  of  those  flashes 
of  wisdom  which  surely  he  derived  from 
her,  "mother  won't  care  what  it  is,  so 
long  as  she's  remembered.  And  it  costs 
more  than  the  collar." 

This  left  him  with  eight-and-sixpence; 
and  for  three-and-sixpence  he  bought  a 
work-box  for  his  grandmother,  with  a  view 
of  Plymouth  Hoe  on  the  lid.  But  now 
came  the  crux.  What  should  he  get  for 
his  father  ? 

"  It  must  be  a  book,"  George  suggested. 

"But  what  kind  of  a  book?  He  has 
so  many." 

"Something  in  Latin." 

The  bookseller's  window  was  filled  with 
yellow  -  backed  novels  and  toy  -  books, 
which  obviously  would  not  do.  So  they 
marched  in  and  demanded  a  book  suit- 
able for  a  clergyman  who  had  a  g 
many  books  already — "a  middle-aged 
clergyman,"  George  added. 

"You  can't  go  far  wrong  with  this," 
suggested  the  bookseller,  producing  Crock- 
ford's  "Clerical  Directory"  for  the  cur- 
rent year.  But  this  was  too  expensive: 
"and,"  said  Tatty.  "1  think  he  would 
rather  have  something  in  Latin.  The 
bookseller  rubbed  his  chin,  went  to  his 
shelves,  and  took  down  a  small  De  Tmita- 
tione  Christie  bound  in  half-calf, 
can't  go  far  wrong  with  this,  either,"  i 
suredthem.    So  Taffy  paid  down  hism< 
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Just  as  the  boys  reached  the  hotel,  Sir 
Harry  drove  up  in  a  cab ;  and  five  min- 
utes later  they  were  all  rattling  off  to  the 
railway  station.  Taffy  eyed  the  cab-horse 
curiously,  never  doubting  it  to  be  Sir 
Harry's  new  purchase;  and  was  extreme- 
ly surprised  when  the  cabman  whipped  it 
up  and  trotted  off — after  receiving  his 
money,  too.  But  in  the  bustle  there  was 
no  time  to  ask  questions. 

It  was  about  three  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  sun  already  low  in  the  southwest, 
when  they  came  in  sight  of  the  cross- 
roads and  Sir  Harry  pulled  up  his  bays. 
And  there,  on  the  green  by  the  sign-post, 
stood  Mrs.  Raymond.  She  caught  Taffy 
in  her  arms  and  hugged  him  till  he  felt 
ashamed,  and  glanced  around  to  see  if 
the  others  were  looking;  but  the  phaeton 
was  already  bowling  down  the  road. 

"  But  why  are  you  here,  mother  ?  " 

Mrs.  Raymond  stared  awhile  after  the 
carriage  before  speaking.  "Your  father 
had  to  be  at  the  church,"  she  said. 

"  But  there's  no  service —  — "  He  broke 
off.  "See  what  I've  brought  for  you!" 
And  he  pulled  out  the  portrait.  "  Do 
you  know  who  it  is  ?  " 

Humility  thanked  him  and  kissed  him 
passionately.  There  was  something  odd 
with  her  this  afternoon. 

"  Don't  you  like  your  present  ?  " 

"Darling,  it  is  beautiful,"  she  stooped 
and  kissed  him  again,  passionately. 

"I've  a  present  for  father,  too  ;  a  book. 
Why  are  you  walking  so  fast?"  In  a 
Little  while  he  asked  again,  "Why  are 
you  walking  so  fast  ?" 

"  1 — I  thought  you  would  be  wanting 
your  tea." 

"Mayn't  I  take  father  his  book  first?" 

She  did  not  answer. 

"  But  mayn't  I  ?"  lie  persisted. 

They  had  reached  the  garden-gate. 
1 1  umility  seemed  to  hesitate.  "  Yes  :  go," 
she  said  at  length  ;  and  he  ran,  with  the 
De  Imitatione  Christi  under  his  arm. 

As  he  came  within  view  of  the  church  he 
saw  a  knot  of  men  gathered  about  the  door. 
They  were  pulling  something  out  from  the 
porch.  I  [e  heard  the  noise  of  hammering, 
andSquire  Moyle,at  the  back  of  thecrowd, 
was  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice: 

"The  church  is  yours,  is  it?  I'll  see 
about  that  !  Pitch  out  the  furnitcher,  my 
billies — that  '.v  mine,  anyway  !" 


Still  the  hammers  sounded  within  the 
church. 

"Don't  believe  in  sudden  convarsion, 
don't  'ee  ?  I  reckon  you  will  when  you 
look  round  your  church.  Bishop  coming 
to  consecrate  it,  is  he  ?  Consecrate  my 
furnitcher  ?  I'll  see  you  and  your  bishop 
to  blazes  first  ! " 

A  heap  of  shattered  timber  came  flying 
through  the  porch. 

"  Your  church,  hey?      Your  church?  " 

The  crowd  fell  back  and  Mr.  Raymond 
stood  in  the  doorway,  between  Hill  Udy 
and  Jim  the  Huntsman.  Bill  Udy  held  a 
brazen  ewer  and  paten,  and  Jim  a  ham- 
mer ;  and  Mr.  Raymond  had  a  hand  on 
one  shoulder  of  each. 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence.  As 
Taffy  came  running  through  the  lych-gate 
a  man  who  had  been  sitting  on  a  flat  tomb- 
stone and  watching,  stood  up  and  touched 
his  arm.  It  was  jackey  Pascoe,  the  Bry- 
anite. 

"  Best  go  back,"  he  said,  "  'tis  a  wisht 
poor  job  of  it." 

Taffy  halted  for  a  moment.  The  Squire's 
voice  had  risen  to  a  sudden  scream — he 
sputtered  as  he  pointed  at  Mr.  Raymond. 

"  There  he  is,  naybours  !  Get  behind 
the  varmint,  somebody,  and  stop  his  earth  ! 
Calls  hisself  a  minister  of  God  !  Galls  it 
his  church  !" 

.Mr.  Raymond  took  his  hands  off  the 
men's  shoulders,  and  walked  straight  up  to 
him.  "  Not  my  church,"  he  said,  aloud 
and  distinctly,  "  God's  church  !  " 

He  stretched  out  an  arm.  Taffy,  run- 
ning up,  supposed  it  stretched  out  to  strike. 
"  Father  !  " 

but  Mr.  Raymond's  palm  was  open  as 
he  lifted  it  over  the  Squire's  head.  "  ( rod's 
church,"  lie  repeated.  "  In  whose  service, 
sir,  I  defy  you.  do  !  or  if  you  will,  ami 
have  the  courage,  come  and  stand  while 
I  kneel  amid  the  ruin  you  have  done  and 
pray  (iod  to  judge  between  us." 

I  Ie  paused,  with  his  eyes  on  the  Squire's. 

"  You  dare  not,  I  see.  Go,  poor  cow- 
ard, and  plan  what  mischief  you  will. 
Only  now  leave  me  in  peace  a  little." 

I  le  took  the  bov's  hand  and  the}-  passed 
into  the  church  together.  No  one  fol- 
lowed. Hand  in  hand  they  stood  before 
the  dismantled  chancel.  Taffy  heard  the 
sound  of  feet  shuffling  on  the  walk  outside, 
and  looked  up  into  Mr.   Raymond's  face. 
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"  Father  !  " 

"  Kiss  me,  sonny." 

The  De  Imitation?  Christi  slipped  from 
Taffy's  fingers  and  fell  upon  the  chancel 
step. 

So  his  childhood  ended. 


XIII 

THE    BUILDERS 

HESE  things  happened  on 
a  Friday.  After  breakfast 
next  morning  Taffy  went 
to  fetch  his  books.  He 
did  so  out  of  habit  and 
without  thinking;  but  his 
father  stopped  him. 

"Put  them  away,"  he  said.  ".Some 
day  we'll  go  back  to  them,  but  not  yet." 
Instead  of  books  Humility  packed  their 
dinner  in  the  satchel.  They  reached  the 
church  and  found  the  interior  just  as  they 
had  left  it.  Taffy  was  set  to  work  to  pick 
up  and  sweep  together  the  scraps  of  bro- 
ken glass  which  littered  the  chancel.  His 
father  examined  the  wreckage  of  the  pews. 
While  the  boy  knelt  at  his  task,  his 
thoughts  were  running  on  the  Pantomime. 
He  had  meant,  last  night,  to  recount  all 
its  wonders  and  the  wonders  of  Plymouth; 
but  somehow  the  words  had  not  come. 
After  displaying  his  presents  he  could  rind 
no  more  to  say:  and  feeling  his  father's 
hand  laid  on  his  shoulder,  had  burst 
into  tears  and  hidden  his  face  in  his 
mother's  lap.  He  wanted  to  console  them 
and  they  were  pitying  him — why  he  could 
not  say — but  he  knew  it  was  so. 

And  now  the  Pantomime,  Plymouth, 
everything,  seemed  to  have  slipped  away 
from  him  into  a  far  past.  Only  h'is  father 
and  mother  had  drawn  nearer  and  be- 
come more  real.  He  tried  to  tell  himself 
one  of  the  old  stories ;  but  it  fell  into 
pieces  like  the  fragments  of  colored  glass 
he  was  handling,  and  presently  he  began 
to  think  of  the  glass  in  his  hands  and  let 
the  story  go. 

"On  Monday  we'll  set  to  work,"  said 
his  father.  "I  dare  say  Joel" — this  was 
the  carpenter  down  at  Innis  village — will 
lend  me  a  few  tools  to  start  with.  But 
the  clearing  up  will  take  us  all  to-day." 
They    ate   their   dinner   in    the    vestry. 


Taffy  observed  that  his  father  said:  "We 
will  do  this,"  or  "  Our  best  plan  will  be 
so-and-so,"  and  spoke  to  him  as  to  a 
grown  man.  On  the  whole,  though  the 
dusk  found  them  still  at  work,  this 
a  happy  day. 

"Put    aren't    you    going    to    lock   the 
door?"  he  asked  as  they  were  leaving. 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Raymond.     "We  shall 
win,  sonny;   but  not  in  that  way." 

On  the  morrow,  Taffy  rang  the  bell  for 
service  as  usual.  To  his  astonishment 
.Squire  Moyle  was  among  the  first-comers. 
He  led  Honoria  by  the  hand,  entered  the 
Tredinnis  pew  and  shut  the  door  with  a 
slam.  It  was  the  only  pew  left  unmuti- 
lated.  The  rest  of  the  congregation  — 
and  curiosity  made  it  larger  than  usual — 
had  to  stand;  but  a  wife  of  one  of  the 
miners  found  a  hassock  and  passed  it 
to  Humility,  who  thanked  her  for  it  with 
brimming  eyes.  Mr.  Raymond 
afterward  that  this  was  the  first  sin 
of  the  campaign. 

Not  willing  to  tire  his  audience,  he 
preached  a  very  short  sermon;  but  it  was 
his  manifesto,  and  all  the  better  for  being 
short.  He  took  his  text  from  Xehemiah, 
Chapter  II.,  verses  19  and  20 — "But 
whenSanballat  the  Horonite,  and  Tobiah 
the  servant,  the  Ammonite,  and  Geshem 
the  Arabian,  heard  it,  they  laughed  us  to 
scorn,  and  despised  us,  and  said:  '  What  is 
this  thing  that  ye  do/  Will  ve  rebel  ag 
the  King?'" 

"  Then  answered  I  them  and  said  ' 
them,   'the  God  of  Heaven,  He   will  pros- 
per us  ;    therefore,   we   His  servants 
arise  and  build.''  " 

"  Fellow-parishioners,"  hesaid,  "  yousee 
the  state  of  tin's  church.     Concerning 
cause  of  it  I  require  none  of  you  to  judge. 
I   enter  no  plea   against   any   man.      An- 
other will  judge,  who  said,  '  Destroy  tins 
temple    and  in   three  days    I    will  rear  it 
up.'      Hut  He  spake  of  the  temple  of  His 
body;    which  was  destroyed  and  is  raised 
up  ;  and  its  living  and  irrevocable  triumph 
I.    or   some    other    servant    (A    God, 
celebrate  at  this  altar.  Sunday  by  ~~ 
that    whosoever    will   may   see.   yes, 
taste  it.     The  state  of   this  poor  shell  is 
but  a  little   matter  to  a  Clod  wh<  is 
once  inhabited  a  stable:   vet  the  hoc 
this,  too,  shall  be  restored.      You  w< 
how.   perhaps.      //  may  be  the  I 
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work  for  us  ;  for  there  is  no  restraint  to 
the  Lord  to  save  by  many  or  by  few.  Go 
to  your  homes  now  and  ponder  this;  and 
having  pondered,  if  you  will,  pray  for  us." 

As  the  Raymonds  left  the  church  they 
found  Squire  Moyle  waiting  by  the  porch. 
Honoria  stood  just  behind  him.  The  rest 
of  the  congregation  had  drawn  off  a  little 
distance  to  watch.  The  Squire  lifted  his 
hat  to  Humility,  and  turned  to  Mr.  Ray- 
mond with  a  sour  frown. 

"  That  means  war  ?  " 

"It  means  that  I  stay,"  said  the  Vicar. 
"The  war,  if  it  comes,  comes  from  your 
side." 

"I  don't  think  the  worse  of  'ee  for 
fighting.     You're  not  going  to  law,  then  ?  " 

Mr.  Raymond  smiled.  "  I  don't  doubt 
you've  put  yourself  within  the  reach  of  it. 
But  if  it  eases  your  mind  to  know,  I  am 
not  going  to  law." 

The  Squire  grunted,  raised  his  hat 
again  and  strode  off,  gripping  Honoria  by 
the  hand. 

She  had  not  glanced  toward  Taffy. 
Clearly  she  was  not  allowed  to  speak  to  him. 

The  meaning  of  the  Vicar's  sermon 
became  plain  next  morning,  when  he 
walked  down  to  the  village  and  called  on 
Joel  Hugh,  the  carpenter. 

"I  knows  what  thee'rt  come  after,"  be- 
gan Joel;  "but  'tis  no  use,  parson  dear. 
Th'  old  fellow  owns  the  roofs  over  us,  and 
if  I  do  a  day's  work  for  'ce,  out  I  goes, 
neck  and  crop." 

Mr.  Raymond  had  expected  this.  "It's 
not  for  work  I'm  come,"  said  he;  "but 
to  hire  a  few  tools,  if  you're  minded  to 
spare  them." 

Joel  scratched  his  head.  "  Might  man- 
age that,  now.  But,  Lord  bless 'ee !  thee'll 
never  make  no  hand  of  it."  He  chose 
out  saw,  hammer,  plane  and  auger,  and 
packed  them  up  in  a  carpenter's  frail,  with 
a  few  other  tools.  "Don't  'ee  talk  about 
payment,  now;  naybors  must  be  naybor- 
ly.  Only,  you  see.  a  man  must  look  after 
his  own." 

Mr.  Raymond  climbed  the  hill  toward 
the  towans  with  the  carpenter's  frail  slung 
over  his  shoulder.  As  luck  would  have 
it.  near  the  top  he  met  Squire  Moyle  de- 
scending on  horseback.  The  Vicar  nodded 
"Good-morning"  in  passing,  but  had  not 
gone  a  dozen  steps  when  the  old  man 
reined  up  and  called  after  him. 


"Hi:" 

The  Vicar  halted. 

"Whose  basket  is  that  you're  carry- 
ing?" Then,  getting  no  answer,  "Wait 
till  next  Saturday  night,  when  Joel  Hugh 
comes  to  thank  you.  I  suppose  you 
know  he  rents  his  cottage  by  the  week  ?" 

"  No  harm  shall  come  to  him  through 
me,"  said  the  Vicar,  and  retraced  his  steps 
down  the  hill.  The  Squire  followed  at  a 
foot-pace,  grinning  as  he  went. 

That  night  Mr.  Raymond  went  back  to 
his  beloved  books,  but  not  to  read  ;  and 
early  next  morning  was  ready  at  the  cross- 
roads for  the  van  which  plied  twice  a  week 
between  Innis  village  and  Truro.  He  had 
three  boxes  with  him — heavy  boxes,  as 
Calvin  the  van-driver  remarked  when  it 
came  to  lifting  them  on  board. 

"  Thee'rt  not  leaving  us,  surely?  "  said 
he. 

"  No." 

"  But  however  didst  get  these  lumping 
boxes  up  the  hill?  " 

"  My  son  helped  me." 

He  had  modestly  calculated  on  averag- 
ing a  shilling  a  volume  for  his  books  :  but 
discovered  on  leaving  the  shop  at  Truro 
that  it  worked  out  at  one-and-threepence. 
He  returned  to  Nannizabuloe  that  night 
with  one  box  only — but  it  was  packed  full 
of  tools — and  a  copy  of  Fuller's  "  Holy 
State,"  which  at  the  last  moment  had 
proved  too  precious  to  be  parted  with — 
at  least,  just  yet. 

The  woodwork  of  the  old  pews— paint- 
ed deal  for  the  most  part,  but  mixed  with  a 
few  boards  of  good  red  pine  and  one  or 
two  of  teak,  relics  of  some  forgotten  ship- 
wreck —lay  stacked  in  the  belfry  and 
around  the  front  under  the  west  gallery. 
Mr.  Raymond  and  Taffy  spent  an  hour  in 
overhauling  it.  chose  out  the  boards  for 
their  first  pew,  and  fell  to  work. 

At  the  end  of  another  hour  the  pair 
broke  off  and  looked  at  each  other.  Taffy 
could  not  help  laughing.  His  own  knowl- 
edge of  carpentry  had  been  picked  up  by 
watching  Joel  I  high  at  work,  and  just  suf- 
ficed to  tell  him  that  his  father  was  po^si- 
bly  the  worst  carpenter  in  the  world. 

"  I  think  my  fingers  must  be  all  thumbs," 
declared  Mr.   Raymond. 

The  puckers  in  his  face  set  Taffy  laugh- 
ing afresh.  They  both  laughed  and  fell  to 
work  again,  the  boy  explaining  his  notions 
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of  the  difficult  art  of  morticing.  They 
were  rudimentary,  but  sound  as  far  as  they 
went,  and  his  father  recognized  this. 
Moreover,  when  the  boy  had  a  tool  to 
handle  he  did  it  with  a  natural  deftness,  in 
spite  of  his  ignorance.  He  was  Humility's 
child,  born  with  the  skill-of-hand  of  gener- 
ations of  lace- workers.  He  did  a  dozen 
things  wrongly,  but  he  neither  fumbled, 
nor  hammered  his  fingers,  nor  wounded 
them  with  the  chisel — which  was  Humil- 
ity's husband's  way. 

At  the  end  of  four  days  of  strenuous  ef- 
fort, they  had  their  first  pew  built.  It  was 
a  recognizable  pew,  though  it  leaned  to 
one  side,  and  the  door  (for  it  had  a  door) 
fell  to  with  a  bang  if  not  cautiously  treated. 
The  triumph  was,  the  seat  could  be  sat 
upon  without  risk.  Mr.  Raymond  and 
Taffy  tested  it  with  their  combined  weight 
on  the  Saturday  evening,  and  went  home 
full  of  its  praises. 

"  But  look  at  your  clothes,"  said  Hu- 
mility ;  and  they  looked. 

"This  is  serious,"  said  Mr.  Raymond. 
"  Dear,  you  must  make  us  a  couple  of 
working  suits  —  corduroy  or  some  such 
stuff — otherwise   this   pew-making    won't 

Pay-" 

Humility  stood  out  against  this  for  a  day 

or    two.     That    her   husband    and   child 

should  go  dressed  like  common  workmen  ! 

But  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  on  the 

Monday  week  Taffy  went  forth  to  work  in 

moleskin  breeches,  blue  guernsey,  and  loose 

white  smock.     As  for  Mr.  Raymond,  the 

only  badge  of  his  calling  was  his  round 

clerical  hat ;   and  as  all  the  miners  in  the 

neighborhood  wore  hats  of  the  same  soft 

felt  and  only  a  trifle  higher  in  the  crown, 

this  hardly  amounted  to  a  distinction. 

Humility's  eyes  were  full  of  tears  as  she 
watched  them  from  the  door  that  morn- 
ing. But  Taffy  felt  as  proud  as  Punch. 
A  little  before  noon  he  carried  out  a  board 
that  required  sawing,  and  rested  it  on  a 
flat  tombstone  where,  with  his  knee  up- 
on it,  he  could  get  a  good  purchase.  He 
was  sawing  away  when  he  heard  a  dog- 
barking,  and  looked  up  to  see  Honoria 
coming  along  the  path,  with  George's  ter- 
rier frisking  at  her  heels. 

She  halted  outside  the  lych-gate,  and 
Taffy,  vain  of  his  new  clothes,  drew  him- 
self up  and  nodded. 

"Good-morning,"  said  Honoria.    "I'm 


not  allowed  to  speak  to  you,  and  I'm  not 
going  to,  after  this."  She  swooped  on 
the  puppy    and    held    him.  what 

George  brought  home  from  1'lymouth  for 
me.      Isn't  he  a  beauty?" 

Held  so,  by  the  scruff  of  his  neck,  he 
was  not  a  beauty.  Taffy  had  it  on  the  tip 
of  his  tongue  to  tell  her  about  the  collar. 
He  wished  he  had  brought  it. 

"I  wonder,"  she  went  on,  pensively, 
"your  mother  had  the  heart  to  dress  you 
out  in  that  style.  But  I  suppose  now  you'll 
be  growing  up  into  quite  a  common  boy." 

Taffy  decided  to  say  nothing  about  the 
collar.      "I  like  the  clothes,"  he  dec! 
defiantly. 

"Then  you  can't  have  the  common  in- 
stincts of  a  gentleman.  Well,  good-by  ! 
Grandfather  has  salvation  all  right  this 
time;  he  said  he'd  put  the  stick  about  me 
if  I  dared  to  speak  to  you." 

"He  won't  know." 

"Won't  know?  Why  I  shall  teli  him, 
of  course,  when  I  get  back." 

"  But — but  he  mustn't  beat  you  !  " 

She  eyed  him  for  a  moment  or  two  in  si- 
lence. "  Mustn't  he?  I  advise  you  I 
and  tell  him."  She  walked  away  slowly, 
whistling  ;  but  by  and  by  broke  into  a  run 
and  was  gone,  the  puppy  scampering  be- 
hind her. 

As  the  days  grew  longer  and  the  weather 
milder,  Taffy  and  his  father  worked  late 
into  the  evenings  ;  sometimes,  if  a  job 
needed  to  be  finished,  by  the  light  of  a 
couple  of  candles. 

One  evening,  about  nine  o'clock,  the 
boy  as  he  planed  a  bench  paused  sudden- 
ly.'   "  What's  that?  " 

Thev  listened.  The  door  stood  open, 
and  after  a  second  or  two  they  heard  the 
sound  of  feet  tip-toeing  away  up  the  path 
outside. 

"  Spies,  perhaps,"  said  his  father.  -  If 
so,  let  them  go  in  peace." 

But  he  was  not  altogether  easy.  There 
had  been  strange  doings  up  at  the  Bryanite 
Chapel  of  late.  lie  still  visited  a  few  of 
his  parishioners  regularly — hill  farmers  and 
their  wives  for  the  most  part,  who  dad  not 
happen  to  be  tenants  of  Squire  Moyle, 
on  whom  his  visits  therefore  could  bring 
no  harm  :  and  one  or  two  had  hint< 
strange  doings,  now  that  the  Bryan ites  had 
gotten  hold  of  the  old  Squire.  They  them- 
selves had  been  up     just   to 
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confessed  it  shame-faced ly,  much  in  the 
style  of  men  who  have  been  drinking  over- 
night. Without  pressing  them  and  show- 
ing himself  curious,  the  Vicar  could  get  at 
no  particulars.  But  as  the  summer  grew  he 
felt  a  moral  sultriness,  as  it  were,  growing 
with  it.  The  people  were  off  their  bal- 
ance, restless  ;  and  behind  their  behavior 
he  had  a  sense,  now  of  something  electric, 
menacing,  now  of  a  hand  holding  it  in 
check.  Slowly  in  those  days  the  convic- 
tion deepened  in  him  that  he  was  an  alien 
on  this  coast,  that  between  him  and  the 
hearts  of  the  race  he  ministered  to  there 
stretched  an  impalpable,  impenetrable 
veil.  And  all  this  while  the  faces  he 
passed  on  the  road,  though  shy,  were  kind- 
lier than  they  had  been  in  the  days  before 
his.  self-confidence  left  him — it  seemed 
now  so  long  ago  ! 

On  a  Saturday  night  early  in  May,  the 
footsteps  were  heard  again,  and  this  time 
in  the  porch  itself.  While  Mr.  Raymond 
and  Taffy  listened  the  big  latch  went  up 
with  a  creak,  and  a  dark  figure  slipped  into 
the  church. 

"Who's  there?  "  challenged  Mr.  Ray- 
mond from  the  chancel  where  he  stood 
peering  out  of  the  small  circle  of  light. 

"A  friend.  Pass, friend,  and  all's  well ! " 
answered  a  squeaky  voice.  "  Bless  you, 
I've  sarved  in  the  militia  before  now." 

It  was  Jacky  Pascoe,  with  his  coat-col- 
lar turned  up  high  about  his  ears. 

"What  do  you  want?  "  Mr.  Raymond 
demanded,  sharply. 

"A  job." 

(To  be  con 


"  We  can  pay  for  no  work  here." 

"Wait  till  thee'rt  asked,  parson  dear. 
I've  been  spying  in  upon  'ee  these  nights 
past.  Pretty  carpenters  you  be  !  T'other 
night,  as  I  was  a-peeping,  the  Lord  said  to 
me,  '  Arise,  go,  and  show  they  chaps  how 
to  do  it  litty.'  '  Dear  Lord,'  1  said,  'thou 
knowest  I  be  a  Bryanite.'  The  Lord  said 
to  me, '  None  of  your  back-answers  !  Go 
and  do  as  1  tell  'ee.'     So  here  I  be." 

Mr.  Raymond  hesitated.  "  Squire 
Moyle  is  your  friend,  I  hear,  and  the 
friend  of  your  chapel.  What  will  he 
say  if  he  discovers  that  you  are  helping 
us>  " 

Jacky  scratched  his  head.  "  I  reckon 
the  Lord  must  have  thought  o'  that,  too. 
Suppose  you  put  me  to  work  in  the  vestry  ? 
There's  only  one  window  looks  in  on  the 
vestry,  you  can  block  that  up  with  a  cur- 
tain, and  there  I'll  be  like  a  weevil  in  a 
biscuit." 

When  this  screen  was  fixed,  the  little 
Bryanite  looked  round  and  rubbed  his 
hands.  "  Now  I'll  tell  'ee  a  prabble,"  he 
said — "  a  prabble  about  this  candle  I'm 
holding.  When  God  Almighty  said  *  Let 
there  be  light]  He  gave  every  man  a  can- 
dle— to  some  folks,  same  as  you,  long 
sixes  perhaps  and  best  wax  ;  to  others,  a 
farthing  dip.  But  they  all  helps  to  light 
up  ;  and  the  beauty  of  it  is.  Parson  " — 
he  laid  a  hand  on  Mr.  Raymond's  cud — 
"  there  isn'  one  of  'em  burns  a  ha'porth  the 
worse  for  every  candle  that's  lit  from  'em. 
Now  sit  down,  you  and  the  boy,  and  1  lam 
'ee  how  to  joint  a  board." 

tinned.) 
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A   VICTORY    FOR   THE    PEOPLE 

By  William  Allen  White 


HE  Governor  flatly  refused 
to  consider  the  claims  of 
the  men  who  aspired  to 
succeed  the  dead  Senator 
until  ten  days  after  the  sen- 
atorial funeral ;  so  the  day 
following  the  ceremony  half  a  dozen  patri- 
ots secured  suites  of  rooms  in  the  hotel  fre- 
quented by  the  politicians  at  the  capital. 
Newspapers  and  callow  strangers  called 
these  suites  "  head-quarters,"  but  in  the 
dialect  of  the  time  and  the  place  they  fig- 
ured as  "the  Judge's  room,"  "Joe's  room" 
and  "  Tom's  room." 

As  the  ten  days  wore  on,  lounging  men 
disordered  the  beds  in  these  rooms  earlier 
and  earlier  in  the  day.  The  white  and 
brown  squares  in  the  tiled  floor  of  the  ho- 
tel office  remained  beneath  the  dirt  that 
covered  them  farther  and  farther  into  the 
night.  The  low-keyed  roar  of  the  idle 
crowd  in  the  corridors  did  not  cease  on  the 
ninth  day  until  after  midnight,  and  the 
porters  who  straightened  the  long  rows 
of  office-chairs  in  the  hotel  lobby  were 
called  from  their  work  to  take  the  valises 
of  guests  who  came  in  on  early  morning 
trains.  These  guests  pulled  the  chairs 
out  of  line  again,  and  snoozed  by  the  fire 
until  breakfast.  But  even  while  these 
wayfarers  slept,  there  roamed  above  them, 
under  the  light  of  single  gas-jets  turned 
low,  restless  spirits  who  flitted  in  and  out 
of  bedrooms,  plotting,  pleading,  threaten- 
ing— all  with  the  spent  energy  of  a  worn- 
out  day.  When  the  new  day  came  to  those 
who  had  been  sleeping  above  stairs,  with 
it  came  the  stale  odors  of  the  busy  night  ; 
and  a  thousand  feet  stepped  anxiously  from 
the  path  of  dreams  into  the  tangled  wilder- 
ness of  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils. 

A  free  people  was  choosing  a  leader, 
and  great  events  were  stirring.  Therefore, 
after  the  hour  appointed  by  the  Governor 
on  the  tenth  day,  little  groups  of  men  be- 
gan to  file  into  the  Governor's  office,  and 
to  draw  their  chairs  closely  about  his  big 
walnut  table.     Crowds  of  men  began  to 


tramp  in,  take  possession  of  the  <  orner 
nearest  the  outer  door,  and  stand  there 
patiently  while  their  orator  grew  red  with 
impassioned  eulogy  of  their  candidate. 
Later  in  the  day  unheralded  gentlemen 
slipped  in  and  out  through  side  doors. 
thusiastic  gentlemen  came  and  clutched  the 
Governor's  coat-front,  while  they  bruised 
his  breastbone  with  stiff  index  fingers  on 
good  right  hands.  Men  with  moist  breath 
blew  secrets  into  the  gubernatorial  ear  un- 
til the  Governor  longed  for  the  power  a  cat 
has  to  shake  its  ear  spasmodically.  In 
the  moments  between  the  onslaughts  Gov- 
ernor Rhodes  stood  at  the  window  of  his 
office  and  looked  listlessly  down  at  the 
snow-covered  State  House  grounds,  or  he 
paced  his  room  wearily  like  a  prisoner, 
with  his  hands  clasped  behind  him. 

Two  long  days  passed  thus.  At  three 
o'clock  on  the  third  day  the  Governor 
barred  his  doors  and  wrote  a  note.  When 
Harvey  K.  Bolton  read  that  note  he  was 
in  Tom  Wharton's  room  at  the  hotel, 
and  the  jug  which  usually  sat  behind  the 
wash-stand  in  the  corner  had  just  made 
the  circuit  of  the  room.  Bolton  rose  and 
pocketed  the  note.  To  Mr.  Wharton  and 
his  retainers  Bolton  replied  : 

"  I  am  going  over  to  the  State  House  to 
sound  another  clarion-note  for  the  friend 
of  the  great  plain  people,  the  Honorable 
Thomas  Wharton,  M.  C." 

And  breaking  his  mock  heroics,  he  went 
out  of  the  room  and  down  the  long  corri- 
dor and  into  the  stench  of  the  hotel  lob- 
by. He  walked  briskly,  and  as  he  passed 
through  the  crowd  men  tried  to  stop  him. 
He  swung  them  off  lightly,  with  a  smile 
when  necessary,  with  a  shake  of  the  head 
when  it  would  suffice.  His  overcoat 
buttoned  trimly  about  him.  and  he  tug 
at  his  gloves  as  he  neared  the  sidewalk. 
Harvey  K.  Bolton  was  a  large  man  who 
moved  well  on  his  feet.  His  shoulders 
were  as  square  as  his  jaw  was  rectangular. 
He  walked  in  a  bee-line  and  made  others 
turn  for  him. 
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He  stopped  in  a  cigar-store  and  re-read 
the  Governor's  note. 

"My  dear  Harvey:  You've  got  to 
take  it.  There  is  no  use  talking  of  Tom. 
Come  over.  C.  R." 

Bolton  gripped  his  unlighted  cigar  firm- 
ly in  his  teeth  as  he  went  toward  the  State 
I  louse.  He  nodded  to  wayfarers  in  pass- 
ing, but  he  was  full  of  the  issue  of  his 
errand.  He  was  sure  of  one  thing  :  that 
he  did  not  wish  to  give  up  a  twenty-five 
thousand  dollar  salary  as  attorney  for  the 
Corn  Belt  Railroad,  for  two  years  of  an  un- 
expired term  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
When  he  left  the  hotel  he  intended  to  go 
directly  to  the  Capitol,  but  on  his  way  he 
turned  into  the  entrance  of  the  Corn  Belt 
building  and  went  to  his  office.  There  he 
spent  a  reflective  half-hour.  He  decided 
three  times  that  he  did  not  care  to  go  to  the 
Senate  ;  and  yet  he  liked  to  fancy  himself 
there,  and  to  picture  the  power  that  he  felt 
he  could  command.  In  his  profession  he 
stood  higher  than  most  of  the  members  of 
the  Senate  had  stood  in  their  professions 
when  they  left  private  life.  As  an  orator 
he  was  in  demand  upon  occasions  of  na- 
tional celebration  as  often  as  any  Senator 
was.  He  realized  these  things,  and  yet  he 
feared  that  his  career  as  a  railroad  attorney 
would  injure  his  chances  for  election  two 
years  thereafter.  He  considered  well  the 
power  of  the  party  machine,  which  he  be- 
lieved he  could  control  if  he  were  Senator. 
( )n  the  other  hand,  he  saw  clearly  that  his 
elevation  to  the  Senate  would  embarrass 
his  party  at  the  polls,  and  perhaps  defeat 
it.  His  political  sense  told  him  it  would 
be  unwise  for  him  to  accept  the  appoint- 
ment, yet  there  was  the  temptation  before 
him  in  black  and  white.  Not  the  least 
part  <if  Bolton's  temptation  was  a  sincere 
ambition  to  give  his  talents  (and  he  estim- 
ated them  fairly  and  not  in  vanity)  to  his 
country.  A  fervid  moment  came  to  him. 
In  this  moment  he  felt  the  need  of  strong 
men  on  the  righl  side  of  the  battle  for  good 
government,  and  ambition  glowed  in  his 
heart.  An  instant  later  reason  smothered 
the  flame.  It  was  in  a  sane  mood  that 
Bolton  rose  to  leave  the  office.  Passing 
his  desk,  he  noticed  an  unopened  letter 
from  the  President  of  the  Corn  Belt  road. 
Bolton  stopped  to  read  it.  I  ie  found  that 
it  was  an  answer  to  a  communication  from 


him  about  the  senatorial  situation  as  it  had 
appeared  to  Bolton  three  days  before.  The 
president's  letter  urged  Bolton  to  control 
the  appointment  at  any  hazard.  The  writ- 
er spoke  of  the  prominence  which  the  news- 
papers had  been  giving  to  the  candidacy  of 
John  Gardiner.  The  president  urged  Bol- 
ton to  watch  that  part  of  the  situation  care- 
fully. The  letter  announced  that  there 
was  a  rumor  in  Chicago  that  Gardiner  had 
been  employed  by  the  enemies  of  the  Corn 
Belt,  who  were  insisting  upon  the  Govern- 
ment foreclosure  of  the  road  if  the  debt 
which  the  Government's  mortgage  stood 
for  should  not  be  paid.  After  admonish- 
ing Bolton  not  to  be  too  sure  that  the 
Gardiner  candidacy  was  a  bubble — as  Bol- 
ton had  called  it  in  a  previous  letter — the 
president  of  the  Corn  Belt  continued  : 
"  Why  should  not  Governor  Rhodes  ap- 
point you?  With  you  in  the  Senate,  we 
should  feel  absolutely  safe."  The  letter 
closed  by  saying  that  the  president  of  the 
Corn  Belt  would  inquire  more  closely  into 
the  rumors  connecting  Gardiner  with  the 
men  who  were  insisting  upon  foreclosure, 
and  that  Bolton  would  receive  advice  by 
wire.  When  Bolton  put  down  that  let- 
ter he  ceased  to  be  a  senatorial  possibil- 
ity. The  president's  inference  that  Bolton 
as  Senator  would  be  a  Corn  Belt  attorney 
hurt  him  for  a  second;  but  when  he  recov- 
ered his  poise,  it  was  the  attorney  for  the 
Corn  Belt  who  shut  down  the  top  of  the 
desk  and  hurried  to  the  street.  Bolton 
had  bought  a  good  many  purchasable 
men,  but  he  distinctly  understood  that  he 
was  not  in  the  market  himself. 

As  he  hurried  along,  Bolton's  mind 
turned  to  John  Gardiner,  the  candidate 
who  was  leading  the  "  anti-gang  "  faction 
in  his  party.  He  was  known  as  the  Truly 
Good.  He  did  not  establish  head-quar- 
ters in  the  Capitol  ;  but  among  that  indefi- 
nite minority  known  as  the  best  people  of 
the  State  there  was  a  strong  feeling  that 
Gardiner  would  make  an  ideal  Senator. 
Coupled  with  that  was  the  restful  certainty 
that  Gardiner  had  no  possible  prospect  of 
being  appointed.  This  popular  support 
of  Gardiner  crystallized  into  a  petition  in 
his  behalf,  signed  by  respectable  persons 
whose  names  were  never  enrolled  in  the 
party  conventions.  More  than  that,  there 
was  a  concert  of  powers  among  the  news- 
papers of  the  better  sort;  and  the  concert 
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was  for  Gardiner  in  the  most  vehement 
double  leads.  In  postscripts  to  half  the 
business  letters  which  reached  the  execu- 
tive council  were  endorsements  of  Gar- 
diner. Nevertheless,  everyone  conceded 
that  no  one  with  any  influence  was  for 
him.  Bolton  knew  of  the  unorganized 
sentiment  for  Gardiner.  He  had  seen  the 
petitions,  he  had  read  the  newspapers,  he 
knew  of  the  postscripts  to  the  letters,  and 
he  appreciated  the  strength  and  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Gardiner  sentiment.  The  Corn 
Belt  attorney  liked  Gardiner.  The  two 
men  belonged  to  the  same  town  club, 
and  they  often  sat  before  the  grate-fire  in 
the  club  reading-room  making  grotesque 
pictures  for  each  other  with  the  iniquity 
of  political  corruption  for  rhetorical  pig- 
ment. The  two  men  read  the  same  books. 
They  often  went  to  New  York  together, 
where  they  enjoyed  the  same  pictures  and 
laughed  at  the  same  things  in  the  theatres. 
Bolton  knew  that  Gardiner  thought  be- 
cause the  papers  were  for  him  he  had  the 
best  of  the  senatorial  situation  ;  he  even 
knew  in  a  vague  way,  without  ever  hav- 
ing asked  for  it  explicitly,  that  Gardiner 
expected  the  Corn  Belt  attorney's  help. 
But  he  felt  that  he  could  not  rely  on  Gar- 
diner to  prevent  the  foreclosure  of  the 
Government  mortgage  on  the  Corn  Belt 
road,  even  if  it  should  transpire  that  Gar- 
diner was  not  the  attorney  for  the  oppo- 
sition. 

Bolton  came  bustling  into  the  Govern- 
or's office,  took  off  his  overcoat,  and 
flung  a  "  Hello,  Charlie  "  to  the  Governor. 
The  Governor  looked  up  from  a  paper 
and  said,  "  Well,  Senator?  " 

Governor  Rhodes  was  a  tall,  lank  man 
with  an  actor's  face,  loose-skinned  and 
wrinkled.  He  had  sharp  brown  eyes,  and 
the  effect  of  his  gray-streaked  hair  and 
mustache  against  his  clean  olive  skin  had 
produced  an  argument  for  his  nomination. 
There  was  no  contradicting  the  claim  of 
the  Rhodes  men  that  he  was  a  "  good 
looker."  He  often  stopped  and  puffed 
cigar- smoke  between  important  words 
exasperatingly.  Strangers  thought  he  did 
it  to  show  his  pride  in  being  Governor. 
Only  his  best  friends  and  his  most  inti- 
mate enemies  knew  the  other  signs  of  his 
vanity. 

"  Lookee  here,  Charlie  Rhodes,"  ex- 
claimed Bolton,  as  he  threw  himself  on  the 


lounge  back  of  the   Governor's 

that  the  Governor  had  to  swing  around  to 

face  him  ;    "  I  don't  want  t 

ate.     I'm  running  a  law  o 

The    Governor    smiled    <  omplacently, 
and  replied,  quietly  :   "All  right,  II. 
K.  ;    but    I'm  going  to   send   you  there, 
law  or  no  law." 

"Well,  I  won't  accept.      I'm  in  ear: 
Charlie.      It's  mighty  good  of  you,  but   I 
don't  want  it.     You  must  give  it  to  '1 
There's  no  other  way  out  of  it." 

The  Governor  lighted  a  cigar  deliber- 
ately, shaking  his  head  blandly  as  he 
flipped  away  the  match. 

"  Why  not?  "  asked  Bolton,  rising. 

"  Damn"  (puff,  puff)  "  scoundrel." 

Bolton  had  not  met  this  mood  in 
Rhodes  before.  The  attorney  looked  his 
man  over,  and  lay  back  on  the  lounge. 
He  decided  to  find  what  was  moving  in 
the  gubernatorial  mind.  The  Governor 
put  his  feet  on  his  desk,  puffed  content- 
edly for  awhile,  and  then  ejaculated,  over 
his  shoulder  : 

"  You  or  Gardiner  !  " 

Bolton  did  not  move.  He  was  look- 
ing at  Rhodes  through  little  slits  where  his 
large  bright  eyes  should  have  been.  The 
Governor  had  braced  himself  for  an  un- 
comfortable session,  so  he  called  the  meet- 
ing to  order  with  : 

"  Politics  too  rotten  in  this  State.  Peo- 
ple are  tired  of  Tom  Wharton's  methods." 
The  speaker  did  not  like  the  silence  that 
followed.  He  walked  over  to  Bolton  and 
said,  querulously  :  "Harvey,  why  won't 
you  take  it?  " 

Bolton's  half-closed,  beady  eyes  were 
irritating  the  Governor's  nerves.  The  si- 
lence deepened.  Rhodes  sat  down  and 
let  his  cigar  go  out.  The  pause  lasted 
two  minutes.  Finally  the  Governor  ex- 
claimed:  "Well0" 

Then  Bolton  rose  and  said,  with  all  the 
curl  he  could  put  on  his  closely  cropped 
upper  lip  : 

"I    suppose   you   know  what   you 
saying,  Charlie  Rhodes?" 

"  What's  the  matter,  Harvey?     Wh 
wrong  now?  " 

"  Politics  are   rotten,  are  they?     Well, 
when   did   you   turn  sky-pilot?      Haven't 
you  forgotten  something?   Who  n 
Governor?      Where  would  you  be  now  if 
Tom    Wharton    hadn't    taken    Corn     Belt 
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money,  and  gone  out  and  bought  a  lot 
of  coyote  counties  in  that  convention? 
Hell's  afire,  and  the  calves  are  out,  Char- 
lie Rhodes,  when  you  talk  about  rotten 
politics  and  Tom  Wharton's  methods." 

The  Governor  grinned  reminiscently. 
Bolton  paced  the  floor  of  the  office  twice, 
and  then  came  and  stood  directly  in  front 
of  Rhodes,  with  the  walnut  table  between 
them. 

"  Charlie  Rhodes,  I  hate  to  believe  you 
are  a  pup.  I  know  you  will  take  money 
from  one  side ;  but  I  did  not  think  you 
were  dishonest.  I  did  not  think  you  would 
take  money  from  both  sides.  Who  is  put- 
ting up  for  Gardiner,  anyway?  " 

The  Governor  flushed,  then  cleared  his 
throat,  and  returned  :  "  I  wouldn't  take 
that  from  anyone  but  you,  sir."  He 
added,  in  a  natural  voice,  "  Now,  Harvey, 
talk  sense.  Keep  your  shirt  on.  What 
have  you  got  against  Gardiner?  Come, 
sit  down.     Talk  this  over  sensibly." 

When  Bolton  had  brought  the  affair  to 
this  stage,  he  sat  down,  drew  his  chair 
next  to  the  Governor's,  and  began  : 

"  1  was  a  little  rough,  Charlie  ;  but  to 
see  you  about  to  make  so  many  kinds  of 
a  fool  of  yourself  made  me  hot.  You 
know  why  we  can't  have  Gardiner, 
Charlie.  Who's  for  him?  Look  them  over, 
and  every  mother's  son  of  them  is  after 
you  with  a  gun.  Look  at  Moulton  !  He's 
wearing  a  Gardiner  badge  and  circulat- 
ing Gardiner  petitions,  and  slashing  your 
liver  with  a  cheese-knife  at  every  jump  in 
the  road.  Look  at  the  Reverend  Michael 
Hogan — the  old  pie-face  !  He  was  in  to 
see  you  to-day.      What  did  he  say?  " 

The  Governor  laughed.  "Oh,  he  said 
he  was  placed  where  he  had  to  promise 
Gardiner  to  come  and  see  me;  but  he 
hoped  I  wouldn't  think  he  was  out  of  the 
race  himself.  He  said  if  he  wasn't  ap- 
pointed himself,  he  supposed  1  couldn't 
do  better  than  Gardiner,  but  that  I  knew 
best." 

"  That's  it,  Charlie,  that's  it.  That's 
your  purification  of  politics.  That's  the 
outfit  that's  whooping  it  up  for  Gardiner. 
Do  you  know  what  that  old  fraud  told 
Gardiner  to-day?  He  said  he  had  been 
up  here,  and  had  laid  down  on  you.  and 
had  withdrawn  from  the  race,  and  had 
demanded  Gardiner's  appointment  on  be- 
half of  fifty  thousand  Republicans  in  his 


Conference.  He  said  you  told  him  that 
his  resignation  cleared  the  air,  and  that 
you  promised  to  appoint  John  Gardiner. 
There's  your  holier-than-thou  crowd, 
(  harlie  Rhodes.  I  don't  blame  you  for 
laughing.  Now,  honest  Ingin,  Charlie,  are 
you  going  to  desert  us  for  that  crowd?  " 

The  Governor  replied,  peevishly  :  Har- 
ve,  I  can't  appoint  Tom.  It  would  look 
like  a  deal.  The  papers  would  abuse  us, 
and  we'd  be  drummed  out  of  the  State. 
Don't  you  see  I  can't  do  it  ?  I'd  like  to, 
but  I  can't." 

The  two  men  rose  and  walked  to  the 
wundow.  Bolton's  arm  was  on  the  Gov- 
ernor's shoulder.  He  laughed  as  he  spoke. 
"  Oh,  Charlie,  Charlie,  I  thought  I  ex- 
plained all  that  the  last  time."  He  feigned 
impatience,  and  won  a  smile  from  Rhodes 
for  his  feigning. 

"  Charlie,  how  many  times  will  I  have 
to  tell  you  that  they  can't  hurt  you.  With 
Tom  in  the  Senate  and  you  here,  all  hell 
can't  beat  you.  You  know  it  ;  and  if  you 
put  in  Gardiner,  what  would  he  do?  He'd 
be  monkey-doodlin'  around  with  some 
Chinese  labor  bill  or  some  civil  service 
twaddle,  and  his  own  county  would  in- 
struct a  delegation  against  you.  The  only 
fellows  he  would  wake  up  to  reward  are 
your  enemies.  He'd  give  them  sinews  to 
strangle  you.  More  than  that,  lie  would 
help  them  strangle  all  your  friends." 

At  the  close  of  the  silence  the  Governor 
said  to  Bolton  :  "Give  me  a  match  !  " 
Bolton  lighted  it  for  the  Governor,  who 
walked  back  to  his  chair,  and  sighed  : 
"  Oh,  Lord,  I  wish  I  was  out  of  it.  What 
does  a  man  ever  want  to  be  Governor  for, 
anyway?"  The  last  sentence  came,  punc- 
tuated with  puffs.  Bolton  read  this  for  a 
good  sign.  He  was  looking  out  of  the 
window  when  he  saw  the  Governor's. wife 
across  the  great  square  of  the  State  House 
grounds.  He  did  not  turn  around,  but 
asked,  with  apparent  carelessness:  "Where 
did  you  get  that  Gardiner  idea,  Charlie?" 

"  I  don't  know  ;  he's  a  good  man. 
Why?" 

"  Haven't  promised  anyone  you'd  ap- 
point him,  have  you?"  asked  the  attor- 
ney, with  his  eyes  still  following  the 
woman's  figure  in  the  distance.  A  quick, 
unemphasized  "  No"  was  followed  by  a 
petulant.  "  Why  are  you  so  dead  set  on 
the  appointment  of  Tom?     His  record  is 
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bad.  How  the  papers  would  scream." 
Bolton  laughed  sympathetically,  and  said  : 

"  Charlie,  I  didn't  come  here  to  abuse 
you.  I  came  here  with  an  idea.  It's  this  : 
I  don't  want  to  go  to  the  Senate.  I  don't 
care  any  more  for  Tom  Wharton  than  you 
do — I  mean  personally.  But  I'm  under 
obligations  to  him,  and  so  are  you  ;  and 
what's  more,  I  need  him  in  my  business. 
He  is  the  only  man  I  can  trust  in  this 
Corn  Belt  foreclosure  matter  ;  it's  only 
for  two  years  anyway.  Then  it  will  be 
your  time." 

The  Governor  turned  quickly  to  Bolton, 
saw  the  meaning  of  the  words,  and  shook 
his  head. 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  can,  Charlie;  and  I'll 
help  you.  To  begin  with,  I'll  get  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  as  a  campaign  fund,  and 
we'll  put  a  fellow  in  the  central  committee 
rooms  whose  business  it  will  be  to  see  that 
every  man-jack  running  for  the  Legislat- 
ure who  gets  any  aid  from  the  State  com- 
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mittee  is  for  you.     Then   you  work   your 
end  of  the  business  with   the  State  Sena- 
tors who  hold  over,  and  you  can  make  it 
I  tell  you,  you've  got  an  immortal  cinch." 

The  Governor  put  his  cigar  on  the  desk 
edge,  and  asked:    "  How  'bout  Tom?" 

"  I'll  take  care  oi  him,"  replied  the  at- 
torney. 

"  How? " 

"Oh,  lot's  of  ways.  Pull  the  bribery 
business,  if  I   have  to.      He  is  easy." 

••  But  he's  such  a  fraud,  Harve.  There's 
no  use  talking.  I  can't  appoint  him."  At  the 
end  of  the  pause  Rhodes  continued  :  "  1 
suppose  I  could  count  on  Melling's  help 
in  the  Senate,  and  Brewster  would  come 
back  and  lead  the  fight  in  the   Hous 

Bolton    reeled  out    the  line  with  a  r 
Rhodes  made  for  the  bottom  with  :    "W< 
could  at  least  send  Tom  back  to  ( 
at  the  end  oi  his  term.     That  ought  I 
enough  for  him." 

And   Bolton  began  to   wind    m  :    "  N 
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down  in  Ins  district  they  never  go  back  on     The  room   was  warm,  but   the  warmth  of 

the  old  man."  the   heated   iron   felt   good   to  him.      He 

The   Governor  puffed   his  cigar.      The     stood  with  his  hands  behind  him,  thinking. 

line  tightened  as  he  replied  :    "  When  you     He   was  planning  rapidly,  and  fitting  the 

furniture  of  his  fancy  to 
the  new  prospect  perhaps 
more  rapidly  than  he 
planned  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  his  hopes.  His 
mind  was  absorbed  in  the 
riot  of  his  ambitions,  when 
his  wife  came  in  and  star- 
tled him.  Mrs.  Rhodes 
was  a  woman  of  mid- 
dle age,  and  no  one  ever 
hinted  that  the  glow  in 
her  cheeks  was  anything 
but  good  health  and  good 
spirits.  There  was  -rax- 
in  her  light  fluffy  hair,  but 
no  one  noticed  it:  and 
even  her  enemies  admit- 
ted that  she  carried  her 
weight  well.  She  asso- 
ciated herself  with  gowns 
of  tlie  simplest  and  most 
stylish  cut.  and  her  Ion- 
nets  kept  her  gowns  gi 
company.  There  was  a 
large  grace  about  her  tall. 
well -covered  frame  that 
made  agile,  catty  women 
envy  her.  When  she  came 
into  the  office  that  winter 
day.  Mrs.  Rhodes  brought 
the  world  in  with  her. 
There  was  a  brusque  out- 
of-doorsness  about  her.  and  a  masterful 
strength  in  her  quick  step  that  was  brac- 
ing. She  broke  in  on  her  husband  with  : 
"  Charlie  Rhodes,  if  you  ever  send  an- 
other worthless  darkev  out   to  cut   wood 
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break  the  news  to  old   Tom,  be  sure   and 
take    along  a  shoe-spoon   and   some  pow 
dered  chalk,  or  he  won't  be  able  to  get  his 
hai  on.''      Bolton  laughed  heartily,  and  the 
two  men  rose. 


And  so  it  ended  as  Harvey  K.  Bolton  because  he  can  carry  a  precinct  in  String- 
town,  I'll  leave  you.  That  creature  you 
sent  out  this  morning  hasn't  done  a  thing- 
all  day  but  feel  of  his  back  and  grunt.  I 
came  down  for  my  new  bonnet  ;  how  do 
you  like  it  :>  " 

After  an  exchange  of  courtesies,  Mrs. 
Rhodes  asked  :    ••  Well.    Charlie,  tell   me, 


desired  it  to  end.     The  ( rovernor  followed 

the  Corn   Bell  attorney  to  the  door.       Bol- 
ton  said  : 

"That's  all  right,  Charlie.  It's  on  me. 
I  thought  you  had  given  US  the  mitten. 
Ilow'd  I  know  you  were  fooling?  I'll  see 
Tom    at    supper   and    tell   him.      This  is  a 


mighty  wise  move,  Charlie,  and  you'll  not  did  Harvey  Bolton  take  it ?  " 
suffer  by  it."      Vfter  a  long  grip  from  the         The  question  brought  the  Governor  up 

gubernatorial  hand,    Bolton    walked    out  to  his  situation  abruptly.    He  had  hoped  to 

into  the  crisp  winter  air.  approach  it  from  his  own  path,  leading  his 

The   Governor  went   back  to  a  hissing  wife  in  his  own  good  time  over  the  ground, 

steam-coil,  and  held  his  thin  hands  over  it.  carefully   picking    out    the  advantageous 
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avenues  for  her  to  traverse  toward  an 
agreement  with  him.  A  man  in  the  ec- 
stasy of  a  newly  organized  plan  or  of  a 
freshly  rooted  hope,  dislikes  to  return  to 
the  bald  earth  upon  which  the  plan  rises  or 
in  which  the  hope  grows.  No  man  enjoys 
rebuilding  the  temple  of  his  plan,  or  regen- 
erating his  hope  for  another's  satisfaction. 
So  Governor  Rhodes  did  what  most  men 
do  who  take  their  wives  into  their  lives  at 
all — he  rushed  into  the  middle  of  the  affair, 
and  tried  to  drag  Mrs.  Rhodes  with  him  to 
his  view  of  the  outlook  by  an  almost  end- 
less chain  of  words.  When  they  were  seat- 
ed— the  man  on  the  lounge,  and  his  wife  in 
a  stuffy,  slippery,  leather  chair — Rhodes 
was  saying  : 

"  Of  course,  everything  is  uncertain  in 
politics.  But  this  is  as  sure  as  anything  can 
be.  Bolton  can  get  the  money,  and  we've 
known  him  too  long  to  question  his  fidel- 
ity. Tom  Wharton  is  pretty  bad,  Lizzie,  I 
know  ;  but  Melling  would  be  for  me.  I 
can  make  Rawlins  a  railroad  commissioner, 
and  get  him.  Wharton  won't  fight  me. 
How  would  you  like  to  be  Mrs.  Senator 
Rhodes,  anyway?  " 


Mrs.  Rhodes  sat  looking  at  a  great  mir- 
ror above  a  mantel,  the  room.  She 
replied,  absently,  "  It  looks  all  right,  Char- 
lie ;  give  me  time  to  think."  And  her  hus- 
band began  again  : 

"  Why,  it's  a  good  scheme.  Wharton 
feels  that  I  ought  to  do  something  for  him. 
He  helped  me.  We'll  be  out  of  debt  when 
we  leave  here.  We  can  afford  it.  Why 
don't  you  like  it,  Lizzie?  " 

"Why,  1  do  like  it,"  replied  Mrs. 
Rhodes,  in  a  preoccupied  manner. 

Her  husband  went  over  the  proposition 
again  from  a  different  stand-point.  1  le  did 
not  know  that  he  was  trying  to  rush  an  en- 
dorsement of  his  promise  from  his  wife  be- 
fore she  had  time  to  consider  the  matter. 
The  sense  of  guilt  was  not  defined  in  his 
heart.  Some  subconsciousness  must  have 
known  the  truth,  and  it  must  have  been 
clamoring  for  an  approval  to  use  in  rebut- 
tal in  debates  to  come.  Rhodes  finished 
with  the  words  :  "  Now,  I  don't  see  win- 
that  isn't  a  mighty  good  arrangement.  I 
thought  it  was,  or  I  never  would  have- 
He  honestly  intended  to  say  "  consented 
to  it,"  but  his  mouth  said.  "  proposed  it.': 


She  waited  until  the  stenographer  had  left  the  room      Pag< 
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A  ghost  of  some  answer  danced  past 
Mrs.  Rhodes's  face  and  twitched  her  fore- 
head, but  she  did  not  speak.  She  rose  and 
measured  the  room  three  times,  walking. 
In  the  fourth  lap  the  Governor  asked, 
"  Well?  "  His  wife  stood  still  and  faced 
him  with  :  "  Charlie,  it  won't  do.  Don't 
you  see  it  won't  do?  If  Harvey  K.  Bol- 
ton wouldn't  take  the  place  himself,  and 
yet  would  give  $15,000  of  Corn  Belt 
money  to  keep  ( lardiner  out,  there  must  be 
something  disreputable  for  Tom  Wharton 
to  do  when  he  gets  there." 

Mrs.  Rhodes  grew  suddenly  pale.  The 
thought  that  came  to  her  leaped  to  her 
lips  :  "  Charlie,  don't  you  see  they're  try- 
ing to  sugar-coat  a  bribe?  My  !  what  a 
conscienceless  rascal  that  Bolton  is  !  " 

Mrs.  Rhodes  sat  down  by  her  husband, 
and  the  two  looked  into  space  for  a  mo- 
lnem  she  with  her  chin  in  her  hand,  he 
with  his  fingers  clasped  back  of  his  head. 
The  woman  found  her  voice  first  : 

"  Well,  now,  this  is  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish. 
Have  you  promised  him      Bolton?  " 

"  Yes,"  laughed  her  husband,  ruefully  ; 
"that's  the  trouble." 
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"Well  then,  Charlie,  you  keep  it.  I'd 
rather  see  a  regiment  of  Tom  Whartons 
in  the  Senate — than  that."  Mrs.  Rhodes 
added  the  last  phrase  after  hunting  for  her 
words  :  for  she  was  a  careful  woman,  and 
loved  her  husband  well. 

The  Governor  went  to  his  desk,  and 
going  said:  "I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do. 
I'll  get  him  to  release  me." 

"Do  you  suppose  you  can,  Charlie? 
I  hope  you  can.  This  is  a  really  great 
opportunity  for  you.  It  doesn't  come  to 
a  man  often  to  serve  the  people  by  putting 
a  clean,  smart,  bright  man  like  Gardiner 
in  the  Senate."  While  Mrs.  Rhodes  was 
speaking  her  husband  1  cached  for  the 
telephone  transmitter.  After  the  pre- 
liminaries of  the  telephonic  conversation 
were  concluded,  she  heard  her  husband 
say  : 

"That  you,  Harve?    This  is  Rhodes." 

Mrs.  Rhodes  did  not  like  the  familiarity 
after  what  had  occurred,  but  the  mono- 
logue went  on. 

"  Yes."  A  hollow  laugh  followed — the 
kind  of  laugh  that  has  become  a  part  of 
civilized  expression  with  the  telephone.    A 
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laugh — palpably,  intentionally  funny — 
preceded  the  words : 

"  Say,  Harve,  you  haven't  said  anything 
to  him,  have  you?  " 

Another  risible  demonstration  followed. 
Then  : 

"  All  right.  Yes,  yes.  Well,  say,  don't 
tell  anyone  about  it  till  to-morrow." 

Mrs.  Rhodes  wondered  what  was  com- 
ing on  the  wire.    Her  husband  answered  : 

"  Oh,  no,  not  exactly  ;  but  I  want  to 
talk  it  over  again.  Nothing  serious." 
Another  laugh  was  rasped  off,  and  with, 
"Yes.  All  right.  That's  all.  Good-by." 
The  Governor  put  up  the  receiver,  and  his 
wife  asked  :  "  Now,  how  are  you  going 
about  it,  Charlie?  " 

"  Oh,  heavens  !  I  don't  know,  Lizzie  ; 
but  I'll  fix  it  some  way." 

As  Mrs.  Rhodes  went  down  the  stone 
steps  of  the  Capitol,  a  resolve  began  to 
form  itself  in  her  mind.  It  was  a  nebu- 
lous resolve,  and  the  sharp  winter  air  in 
her  face  almost  blew  it  away.  When  she 
turned  into  the  main  thoroughfare  of  the 
town,  the  panorama  of  the  street  filled  the 
foreground  of  her  thought,  and  crowded 
into  the  shadow  her  half-formed  intention 
to  help  her  husband  in  his  predicament ; 
for  in  the  faces  that  passed  by  her  Mrs. 
Rhodes  had  much  delight.  She  looked  at 
the  bonnets  and  the  gowns  of  the  women, 
and  she  read  strange  stories  in  the  eyes 
of  the  passers-by.  She  could  see  all  the 
details  of  the  tragedy  in  a  made-over 
gown  on  a  last  year's  bride.  The  sacri- 
fice of  a  mother  in  a  black  straw  hat  and 
a  shawl  for  a  spendthrift  son  reached 
Mrs.  Rhodes's  heart.  She  had  known 
the  common  privations  that  often  come 
in  the  course  of  things  to  the  average 
American  home,  and  little  makeshifts  of 
dress  on  those  about  her  painted  for  the 
Governor's  wife  the  home-life  of  the  wearer. 
As  a  politician  passed  her,  she  classified 
him  among  the  sheep  or  the  goats  accord- 
ing to  the  support  or  the  trouble  that  he 
gave  her  husband.  Occasionally  there 
passed  some  office-seeker  whose  obse- 
quiousness vexed  her.  The  resolution  that 
hovered  about  her  as  she  came  down  the 
Capitol  steps  had  almost  dissolved  into  thin 
air,  when  a  woman  in  noisy  silks,  an  ag- 
gressive sealskin  cloak,  and  pronounced 
diamond  earrings  flashed  by  Mrs.  Rhodes 
with  a  gracious  bow.  The  Governor's  wife 
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returned  the  salutation  pleasantly  enough, 
and  mechanically  remembered  that  three 
months  before  this  woman  had  i 
the  Capitol  wearing  a  green  beaver  ja<  ket 
and  a  hat  in  its  third  season.  Herhus 
was  a  State  Senator  from  Hancock  ( bounty, 
and  Mrs.  Rhodes  wondered  rather  idly 
how  a  woman  could  flaunt  the 
her  husband's  dishonor  so  openly.  The 
Governor's  wife  was  reflecting  gratefully 
that  she  would  take  in  washing  before  she 
would  allow  her  husband  to  barter  his  of- 
ficial acts  ;  then  a  sharp  anguish  gripped 
her  throat.  It  struck  Mrs.  Rhodes  with  a 
flash  of  anger  that  she  could  not  pity  the 
State  Senator's  wife  unless  she  stopped  the 
appointment  of  Tom  Wharton.  Then  it 
was  that  the  nebulous  resolve  froze  into  a 
deed,  and  the  heels  of  the  Governor's  wife 
clicked  on  the  pavement  with  a  vim  that 
would  have  told  one  who  knew  her  well 
that  she  was  bent  upon  a  definite  mission. 
Her  increasing  speed  was  the  only  out- 
ward and  visible  sign  of  her  inward  and 
boiling  temper.  The  bland  face  and  the 
kindly  smile  that  greeted  her  acquaint- 
ances would  have  deceived  the  casual 
observer.  Mrs.  Rhodes  realized  that  she 
was  about  to  do  an  unusual  thing.  She 
did  not  shrink  from  the  visit  to  Bolton's 
office.  Every  week  when  he  was  in  town 
the  Corn  Belt  attorney  was  at  the  Rhodes 
home.  Mrs.  Rhodes  knew  him — as  she 
had  often  told  her  husband — from  cover  to 
cover.  She  had  heard  the  gossip  about  his 
work  with  legislators,  but  as  she  believed 
in  his  ends  she  despised  the  men  whose 
cupidity  made  Bolton's  means  necessary. 
She  was  tempted  to  turn  back  at  Bolton's 
door.  She  had  an  instinctive  repugnance 
for  any  sort  of  interference  in  her  hus- 
band's affairs.  Not  more  than  three  men 
knew  how  much  influence  she  had  in  ad- 
ministrative councils.  One  of  these  three 
men  was  Bolton.  But  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  she  knew  of  his  knowledge  of  her 
place  in  the  executive  cabinet,  Mrs.  Rhodes 
hesitated  before  intruding  even  in  a  g 
cause.  But  she  brushed  aside  her  scruples 
on  the  threshold  :  and  the  next  moment 
Harvey  K.  Bolton,  who  had  walked  out 
of  the  Governor's  office  rejoicii 
strong  man  to  run  a  race,  who  loved  a 
victory  for  its  own  sake  and  did  i 
at  the  superscription  of  the  coin  that 
brought  the  victory,   heard   a   voice  that 
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made  him  weak  for  an  instant  and  sick. 
He  was  dictating  a  letter  when  the  voice 
first  came  to  him.  It  was  sweet  and  gentle, 
with  not  a  tremor  in  it,  not  a  sliver  on  its 
timbre.     "  Is  Mr.  Bolton  in?  " 

'•  Yes,"  the  clerk  answered. 

A  second  later  Bolton  heard  the  rustle 
of  skirts,  and  Mrs.  Rhodes  spoke  in  the 
ante-room  for  him  to  hear  : 

'•Well,  Mr.  Bolton,  is  this  your  busy 
day?  " 

Bolton  rose  to  greet  her.  "Why,  .Mrs. 
Rhodes,  I'm  glad  to  see  vou.  Come  right 
in." 

Mrs.  Rhodes  did  not  seem  out  of  breath 
nor  flurried.  She  waited  until  the  stenog- 
rapher had  left  the  room,  and  then  drawled, 
as  she  leaned  forward  with  her  elbows  on 
the  forearms  of  the  chair  : 

'•  Tom  Wharton  !  " 

There  was  the  caloric  fury  of  a  wom- 
an's scorn  in  her  voice,  properly  cooled 
by  a  sense  of  humor  which  kept  the  situ- 
ation out  of  caricature.  Bolton  laughed 
with  his  guest,  and  then  began  to  spar  for 
position. 

"What's  the  matter  with  Tom?"  in- 
quired Bolton,  fumbling  with  a  paper- 
knife  and  crossing  his  feet.  "  There  are 
worse  fellows  to  have  for  a  friend  than 
Tom,"  he  added. 

He  had  been  looking  at  the  trinket  in 
his  hand  until  he  finished  the  sentence ; 
then  he  glanced  furtively  at  Mrs.  Rhodes 
to  see  how  she  would  take  the  last  of  it. 
Mrs.  Rhodes  parried  it  with  a  good-nat- 
ured smile. 

"  But  there  is  a  difference  between  a 
friend  in  politics  and  a  Senator  from  your 
Slate." 

Bolton  answered  :  "Take  it  as  a  rule, 
the  fellows  in  politics  are  better  than  the 
men  in  office.  There  has  been  a  scanda- 
lous lot  of  old  brigands  among  the  official 
representatives  of  these  Western  States. 
It  has  always  been  that  way.  Back  in 
the  seventies  a  kind  of  wagon  -  painter 
dropped  into  Topeka,  and  got  a  contract 
to  paint  pictures  of  all  the  Governors  of 
the  State  in  the  Senate  chamber.  He 
finished  the  job  before  the  Legislature  ad- 
journed, and  some  patron  of  the  arts  pre- 
sented a  resolution  authorizing  the  wagon- 
painter  to  paint  portraits  of  Jim  Lane — 
Senator  Lane  who  killed  himself,  you'll 
remember      and  old   John   Brown.     When 


the  resolution  came  before  the  State  Sen- 
ate, an  old  codger  from  Osborn  County, 
who  hadn't  opened  his  head  during  the 
session,  except  to  throw  hot,  rebellious 
liquor  into  his  blood,  rose  and  said " 

In  recounting  this  story  Bolton  panto- 
mimed it.  He  was  doing  his  best  to  kill 
time,  in  the  vain  hope  that  some  distract- 
ing circumstance  might  turn  the  discussion 
from  what  he  knew  to  be  the  object  of 
Mrs.  Rhodes's  visit.  Bolton  continued 
his  story  :  "  I  d'sire  to  offer  this  amend- 
ment :  Resolved,  that  when  th'  artist  paints 
the  portraits  of  these  two  great  Kansis 
statesmen — these  two  em'nent  Kansins, 
whose  lives  are  so  typical  of  our  b'loved 
State — b'loved  State — that  th'  artist  is  re- 
quested to  lab'l  the  pictures  so  that  fusure 
gen'rations  may  know  whish  gloris  son  of 
Kansis  was  hung,  and  which  committed 
suicide." 

When  the  laugh  subsided,  Bolton  ad- 
ded :  "  As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  so  it 
shall  be  ever  after,  Mrs.  Rhodes.  Tom 
Wharton  isn't  so  bad  when  you  think  of 
him  in  comparison  with  other  Western 
Senators." 

Mrs.  Rhodes  was  not  quite  ready  for 
the  fray,  so  she  skirmished  :  "  Well,  that's 
not  the  question.  Compare  him  with 
Gardiner.  Gardiner's  a  fine,  fellow — a 
man  of  brains  and  honor.  What  this 
State  needs  is  that  sort  of  a  representa- 
tive, a  man  of  moral  courage — a  man  like 
you,  for  instance."  She  put  the  full  stop 
of  half  a  dozen  merry  dimples  at  the  end 
of  her  sentence,  and  her  eyes  danced. 
Bolton  laughed  with  her, and  Mrs.  Rhodes 
resumed,  "  Now,  sir,  what  are  you  and 
Charlie  going  to  sacrifice  your  trump  on 
a  two-spot  for?  Vou  owe  a  duty — now 
that's  the  truth,  Harvey  Bolton — you  owe 
a  duty  to  the  people — you,  just  as  surely  as 
Charlie  —  to  put  a  strongman  in  the  Sen- 
ate from  this  State,  a  manlike  Gardiner.',' 

Bolton  put  his  hands  in  his  pocket,  and 
jingled  his  keys  as  he  paced  the  rug.  He 
was  irritated,  but  was  too  wise  to  show  it. 
He  turned  to  the  Governor's  wife,  and 
chuckled  as  he  stood  in  front  of  her  (.'hair. 
"So  it's  Gardiner,  is  it?"  he  asked. 
Then  he  spent  a  few  seconds  in  efferves- 
cent fancy,  and  finally  popped  out,  in  a 
fizz  of  merriment.  "  Now  honestly.  Mrs. 
Rhodes,  don't  you  think  Tom  Wharton  in 
Washington  would  reflect  as  much  credit 
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on  this  State  as   Mrs.  Gardiner  in  her  red 
hat  and  her  heliotrope  satin  dress?  " 

Mrs.  Rhodes  might  have  laughed  her- 
self into  a  surrender,  but  she  stopped 
laughing  to  reply,  meditatively  :  "  Why  do 
you  suppose  the  wives  of  good  men  and 
great  will  insist  on  red  velvet  in  their  hats 
after  they  begin  to  wear  vermilion  rubber 
in  their  teeth?  " 

It  was  Bolton's  move,  and  he  had 
gained  nothing  by  his  manoeuvre.  He 
answered,  on  a  venture  :  "  Well,  now, 
Mrs.  Rhodes,  what's  the  matter  with 
Tom?  He  has  a  machine.  What  of  it? 
He  got  it  by  telling  the  truth.  He  is  in 
politics  as  a  business.  What  of  that?  He 
doesn't  sell  out  his  friends.  He  is  a  bull- 
dozer;  but  that's  merely  a  method.  He 
will  take  advice.  He  doesn't  pretend  to 
know  it  all." 

Mrs.  Rhodes  saw  her  advantage. 
"  That  is  all  true  ;  but  why  are  you  so 
anxious  for  Wharton  just  now,  and  why 
do  you  want  to  spend  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  to  put  him  in  the  Senate?  " 

Bolton  grew  grave.  He  replied,  sober- 
ly :  "  You  are  wrong  there,  Mrs.  Rhodes  ; 
that  was  to  help  Charlie." 

Bolton  saw  that  the  fencing  was  over. 
The  little  muscles  at  the  corners  of  Mrs. 
Rhodes's  mouth  quivered  an  instant,  then 
set.  Her  eyes  lost  their  softness.  She 
faced  the  attorney  and  spoke  carefully,  in 
a  low  voice  :  "  Mr.  Bolton,  that  offer  was 
cruel  of  you — cruel  and  ungrateful.  I  have 
always  thought  you  held  Charlie  and  me 
in  too  high  esteem  for  that.  You  know 
how  much  the  Senate  would  mean  to 
Charlie  and  to  me  also.  Have  we  not  been 
too  good  friends  with  you  for  you  to  class 
us  with  the  others — the  cattle  you  buy? 
Did  you  think  the  Senate  was  about  our 
size?" 

Bolton's  features  did  not  move  while  she 
spoke.  She  could  not  tell  whether  his  face 
wore  a  sneer,  or  whether  it  was  curious  at- 
tention that  fixed  his  frank,  clear,  blue  eyes 
upon  her  and  kept  him  still.  He  did  not 
reply,  so  she  continued  :  "  Don't  think 
I'm  meddling.  You  and  Charlie  can  do 
as  you  please.  You  men  pretend  to  be 
for  clean  politics.  I  have  heard  you  talk 
about  corruption  and  its  dangers  ;  yet  here 
you  are,  at  your  best  opportunity,  giving 
the  lie  to  your  sentiments,  and  putting  up 
a  disgraceful  deal  to  elevate  the  sort   of 


men  you  deplore       If  wjth 

this  deal,  you  put  yourself  on  a  level  with 
that  kind  of  m< 

Mrs.   Rhodes  watched  fo 
in  Bolton's  face;  but  th 
eyes  fearlessly.     She   did  not  nor 
ever,  that  Bolton's  mouth  was  farthei 
than   it   was  when  she  turned   the 
sation  into  a  monologue.     Bolton's   right- 
hand  fingers  were  drumming  on  * 
beside  him,  and  Mrs.  Rhodes  did  not  no- 
tice how  vigorously  they  hit  the  oak.     She 
could  not  see  that  the  other  hand  was  rap- 
idly putting  a  key  on  and  off  a  ring  in  his 
trousers'  pocket.      When   the   right    hand 
rested    Mrs.    Rhodes    saw    only   the   un- 
blinking eyes  gazing  toward  her — fathom- 
less. 

She  paused,  but  only  for  a  moment. 
She  proceeded  :  "  I  don't  think  you  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  what  you've  of- 
fered to  Charlie — your  friend —and  I'm 
sure  he  doesn't.  I  tell  you,  Harvey  Bol- 
ton, it  hurts  to  have  you  do  what  you've 
done — to  try  to  stain  the  honor  of  a  friend. 
It  cuts  deep  to  find  that  you  are  so  mor- 
ally dead  that  you  would  thoughtlessly 
put  me  beside  that  woman  from  Hancock 
County  with  her  sealskins  and  diamonds 
— you  know,  Senator  Wilton's  wife.  It 
hurts  worse  to  know  you  did  this  thought- 
lessly than  to  feel  that  you  did  it  with  ma- 
licious knowledge." 

Bolton  sighed.  His  features  displayed 
no  sign  of  the  meaning  of  the  muscular 
act.  Mrs.  Rhodes  settled  back  in  her 
chair.  Her  ruddy  face  had  grown  white, 
and  she  asked,  sharply  : 

"  How  much  better  am  I,  if  my  hus- 
band trades  off  his  State's  good  name  for 
his  own  advancement  than  that  poor  creat- 
ure whose  husband  made  the  Corn 
stand  and  deliver  sealskins  and  diamonds 
for  his  vote  against  that  absurd  maximum 
rate  bill." 

Bolton    was    about    to    speak    when    a 
messenger-boy  with  a  telegram  came  into 
the  room.      Mrs.    Rhodes   walked   to   the 
window,  and  watched  the  clerks  and  office 
people  scurrying  homeward  through 
approaching   twilight.      She  could  not 
Bolton    flush    almost    purple.      She   i 
not  see  his  steady  eyes  blink,  nor  c<  >uld  she 
see  him    moisten  his    lips  with  his 
She  did  not  see  the  attorney  shut  his  i 
tightly,  brush  his  hand  across  them,  a 
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he  read  the  telegram.  Bolton  saw  on  the 
paper  before  him,  over  the  signature  of 
the  president  of  the  Corn  Belt  road,  this 
message  : 

"  That  appointment  must  be  prevented. 
I  have  just  learned  certainly  that  it  will 
hurt  our  interests.  Take  any  one  but  him 
as  a  compromise."  Bolton  folded  the 
telegram  up,  and  kept  folding  and  unfold- 
ing it,  as  Mrs.  Rhodes  from  her  station  by 
the  window  took  up  her  monologue : 

"  And  yet,  Mr.  Bolton,  when  the  test 
comes,  you  would  dishonor  us  all.  You 
would  bribe  your  best  friend  to  do  some- 
thing you  will  not  go  to  the  Senate  and  do 
yourself.      I  don't  know  what  it  is." 

Bolton's  unchanging  expression  made 
Mrs.  Rhodes  nervous.  In  her  normal 
mind,  she  would  have  found  a  hopeful 
sign  in  the  fact  that  Bolton  kept  creasing 
the  telegram.  When  Mrs.  Rhodes  paused, 
he  turned  to  his  desk  and  wrote  a  few 
words.  While  his  back  was  toward  her 
the  woman  said  : 

"  I'm  not  here  asking  you  to  release 
Charlie  from  his  promise.  That  is  between 
you  and  him.  What  I  want  is  that  you 
shall  see  what  you  have  done  just  as  it  is, 
and  have  no  false  lights  to  deceive  you." 

In  the  pause  Governor  Rhodes  entered 
the  room.  Bolton,  who  turned  quickly 
from  his  desk  at  the  sound  of  a  footfall, 
regained  self-possession  in  an  instant,  and 
handed  the  message  he  had  been  creas- 
ing to  Mrs.  Rhodes  ;  and  the  white  slip  of 
paper,  upon  which  he  had  been  writing 
his  answer,  he  passed  to  the  Governor. 
Rhodes  read  the  words  on  the  white  slip 
and  knit  his  brows,  staring  from  his  wife 
to  Bolton  when  he  had  finished  reading. 
Mrs.  Rhodes  looked  up,  Hushed  with  the 
first  anger  that  escaped  her  control  and 
said,  as  she  handed  the  creased,  crumpled 
telegram  from  the  president  of  the  Corn 
Belt    Railroad  back  to   Bolton  : 

"That  means  Gardiner.   I  suppose." 

Bolton  nodded,  and  indicated  with  his 
eyes  that  the  Governor  should  hand  the 
white  paper  slip  in  his  hand  to  his  wife. 
Bolton's  face  did  not  flinch  as  she  read 
aloud  the  street  address  of  the  president 
of  the  Corn  Belt  and  Bolton's  answer 
which  followed  : 


'•  Your  wishes  cannot  be  fulfilled. 
Gardiner  has  already  been  appointed." 

Mrs.  Rhodes  leaned  back  in  her  chair 
and  said,  half  in  a  sigh  and  half  in  a  smile  : 
"  Well,  Harvey  K.  Bolton,  your  fortune  is 
not  in  politics;  it's  in  cards.  What  a  face 
for  poker  !  "  And  that  was  all  the  thanks 
that  the  attorney  for  the  Corn  Belt  received. 

Bolton  sat  down  and  laughed  quietly. 
Then  he  said  to  the  Governor,  who  was 
just  grasping  the  situation. 

"  Well,  Charlie  Rhodes,  your  wife's  fort- 
une isn't  in  cards;   it's  in  politics." 

And  yet  in  after  days,  when  Harvey 
Bolton  recalled  the  light  in  Mrs.  Rhodi 
liquid  gray  eyes,  as  she  looked  up  from 
his  answer  to  the  Corn  Belt  president's 
telegram,  he  could  not  for  the  life  of  him 
settle  in  his  mind  whether  that  light  came 
from  a  twinkle  or  a  tear;  and  being  a 
man  of  some  pride  in  his  discernment,  he 
would  give  a  decent  sum  to  any  charity  if 
he  could  be  sure  that  it  was  not  a  twinkle. 

And  now  that  the  facts  are  recorded,  it 
may  be  just  as  well  to  know  the  history 
of  this  transaction  which  the  world  ac- 
cepts. Every  one  concedes  that  history 
is  written  by  the  newspapers,  and  here  is 
what  the  Morning  State  Times  printed 
about  the  matter  in  hand.  The  thrilling 
leader  in  the  Times  ran  thus  : 

"A    YlCTORY    FOR    THE    PEOPLE. 

"The  appointment  of  John  Gardiner  as 
junior  Senator  from  this  State  by  Governor 
Rhodes  last  night  is  a  magnificent  example 
of  the  power  of  public  opinion.  It  was 
clearly  a  victory  for  the  people.  Ring 
rule  was  rebuked.  The  star  chamber  had 
no  part  in  the  choice.  The  Governor's 
ear  bent  to  the  prairie  grass,  and  he  heard 
the  voice  of  the  masses  demanding  this 
appointment.  Heretofore  the  Times  has 
had  little  to  commend  in  the  Rhodes 
administration  ;  but  we  take  this  public 
opportunity  to  say  that,  in  repulsing  the 
whispering  fixers  and  old  hangers-on  who 
have  disgraced  the  State  House  by  their 
presence,  Governor  Rhodes  has  spread  a 
thick  mantle  over  his  multitude  of  sins. 
For  once  lie  has  obeyed  his  constitutents. 
This  was  indeed  and  in  truth  a  victory  for 
the  people." 
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DAVOS:    1880-1882 

N  the  interval  between  the  two  Riviera  winters,  1873-74  and  1883--- 
there  were  three  regions,  as  I  have  said,  apart  from  his  native   Edii  - 
burgh,  which  Stevenson  most  frequented,  and  which   in   his  friends' 
minds  are  especially  associated  with  his  memory.     These  are  the  forest 
of    Fontainebleau,  the    California   coast,    and    the    mountain    health- 
station   of  Davos  in  the  Orisons  Alps.     The  correspondence  of  the 
Fontainebleau  period  was  too   meagre  to  yield  material  for   a  separate   paper;   that 
from  California  furnished  the  subject  of  our  last;  we  now  come  to  Davos.      Returning 
with  his  wife  and  young  stepson  from  California  in  the  August  of  1880,  Stevens 
had  been  joined  by  his  parents  at  Liverpool,  and  thence  the  whole  party  had  gone  to 
make  a  stay  in  Scotland,  first  at  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  tor  a  few  weeks  at  the 
Highland   health   resorts  of  Blair  Athol  and  Strathpeffer.      Here  it  soon  became  ap- 
parent that  the  state  of  his  health  was  very  threatening.    He  suffered  from  acute  chronic 
catarrh,  accompanied  by  disquieting  lung   symptoms  and  great  weakness,  and 
told  accordingly  that  he  must  go  for  the  winter,  and  probably  for  several  succeeding 
winters,  to  the  mountain  valley  of  Davos,  which  within  the  last   few  years  had   been 
coming  into  repute  as  a  place  of  recovery,  or  at  least  of  arrested  mischief,  for  lung 
patients.      Hither   he    and   his  wife  and    stepson   came  accordingly   at    the   end 
October;   nor  must  another  member  of  the  party  be  forgotten,  a  black  thoroughbred 
Skye   terrier,  the  gift  of   Sir  Walter  Simpson  (Stevenson's  companion  on  the  Inland 
Voyage).      This   creature  was  named  after  his  giver  Walter — a  name   subsequently 
corrupted  into  Wattie,  Woggie,  Wogg,  Woggins,  Bogue,  and  a  number  of  other  all' 
donate  diminutives.      He  was  a  remarkably  pretty,  engaging,  excitable,  capricious  little 
specimen  of  his  race,  the  occasion  of  infinite  anxiety  and  laughing  care  to  his  devoted 
master  and  mistress  until  his  death  six  years  later. 

The  Davos  of  1880,  approached  by  an  eight  hours'  laborious  drive  up  the  valley 
of  the  Prattigau,  consisted  of  one  group  of   German  hotels  near  the  centre  of  the 
Swiss  village,  with  another  smaller  and  more   scattered  group  of    English  hotels   situ- 
ated at  a  little  distance  beside  the  open  road,  and  was  a  very  different  place  from  the 
vastly  extended  and  embellished   Davos   of   to-day,  which   to   some  readers    of   tl    - 
magazine  is  doubtless  familiar,  with  its  railway,  its  modern  shops,  its  electric  lightii 
and  its  crowd  of  winter  visitors  bent  on   outdoor   and  indoor   entertainment.       I 
Stevensons'  quarters  for  the  first  winter  were  at  the   Hotel   Belvedere,  then  a  n. 
nucleus  of  the  huge  establishment  it  has  since  become.       besides  the  usual  society 
an  invalid  hotel,  with   its  mingled  tragedies  and  comedies,  they  had  there  tin    _ 
advantage  of  the  presence,  in  a  neighboring  house,  of   a  brilliant  man  of  letters  and 
one  of  the  most  charming  of  companions,  John  Addington  Symonds,  with  his  fan. 
Mr.  Symonds,  whose  health  had  been  desperate  before  he  tried  the  place,  was  a  li\ 
testimony  to  its  virtues,  and  was  at  this  time  engaged  in  building  the  chalet  whi 
became  his  home  until  he  died  fifteen  years  later.      During  Stevenson's  first  seasoi 
Davos,  though   his   mind  was  full  of  literary  enterprises,  he  was  too   ill  to  (\o  much 
actual  work.      Leaving  the  Alps  at  the  approach  of  Spring,  1881,  he  returned,  aftei 
short  stay  near  Paris,  to  his  family  in  Edinburgh.     Thence  the  whole  party  again  w 
to  the  Highlands,  this  time  to   Pitlochry  and    Braemar.      Here  for  awhile   5 
was  able  to  work  well,  among  other  things  making  a  start  while  at  Braemar  upon  the 
book  which  was  his  first  popular  success,  "  Treasure  Island."      But  one  ^\  the  most  in- 
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clement  of  Scottish  summers  had  before  long  undone  all  the  good  gained  in  the  previous 
winter  at  Davos;  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  he  repaired  thither  again.  Tin's  time 
his  quarters  were  at  a  small  chalet,  the  Chalet  am  Stein,  in  the  near  neighborhood  of 
the  Symonds'  house.  The  beginning  of  his  second  stay  was  darkened  by  the  serious 
illness  of  his  wife  ;  nevertheless  the  winter  was  one  of  much  greater  literary  activity 
than  the  last.  ''Treasure  Island"  was  finished;  the  greater  part  of  the  "Silverado 
Squatters"  written;  so  were  the  Essays  on  "Talk  and  Talkers,"  "A  Gossip  on 
Romance,"  and  several  other  of  his  best  papers  for  magazines;  while  by  way  of  whim 
and  pastime  he  occupied  himself,  to  his  own  and  his  stepson's  delight,  with  the 
little  sets  of  woodcuts  and  verses  printed  by  the  latter  at  his  toy  press — "  The  Davos 
Press"  as  they  called  it — as  well  as  with  mimic  campaigns  carried  on  between  the 
man  and  boy  with  armies  of  lead  soldiers,  as  narrated  in  this  magazine  for  last  De- 
cember. Moreover,  for  the  first  and  almost  the  only  time  in  his  life,  there  awoke  in 
him  during  this  second  spring  in  Davos  the  spirit  of  lampoon,  and  he  poured  forth  sets 
of  verses,  not  without  touches  of  a  Swiftean  fire,  against  commercial  frauds  in  general, 
and  those  of  certain  local  tradesmen  who  he  thought  had  cheated  him  in  particular ; 
as  well  as  others  in  memory  of  a  defunct  publican  of  Edinburgh  who  had  been  one  of 
his  butts  in  youth.  Finally,  much  revived  in  health  by  the  beneficent  air  of  the  Alpine 
valley,  he  left  it  again  in  midspring,  to  return  once  more  to  Scotland,  and  to  be  once 
more  thrown  back  to,  or  below,  the  point  where  he  had  started.  But  he  had  himself 
felt  deeply  the  austerity  and  monotony  of  the  white  Alpine  world  in  winter  ;  and 
though  he  had  unquestionably  gained  in  health  there,  his  wife  had  on  her  part  suffered 
much.  Accordingly  his  next  choice  of  health  resorts  was  in  the  South,  and  Davos 
knew  him  no  more. 

I  print  at  the  head  of  his  first  winter's  letters  from  the  Alps  some  verses  from 
one  in  rhyme,  which  he  addressed  by  way  of  thanks  to  a  Cambridge  friend,  Mr.  A. 
G.  Dew-Smith,  who  had  sent  him  a  present  of  a  box  of  cigarettes.  It  gives  his  first 
general  impressions  of  the  place,  some  of  which  he  presently  found  cause  to  modify; 
and  is  very  characteristic  in  its  comments  on  the  tame  behaviour  of  the  valley  stream, 
the  Landwasser,  at  this  part  of  its  course. 


Figure  me  to  yourself,  I  pray — 

A  man  of  my  peculiar  cut — 
Apart  from  all  the  wise  and  gay, 

Into  an  Alpine  valley  shut; 

Shut  in  a  kind  of  damned  Hotel 

Discountenanced  by  God  and  man  ; 

The  food  ? — Sir,  you  would  do  as  well 
To  cram  your  belly  full  of  bran. 

The  company  ?     Alas,  the  day 

That  I  should  dwell  with  such  a  crew, 

With  devil  anything  to  say, 
NT  or  anyone  to  say  it  to  ! 

Tiie  place  ?      Although  they  call  it   Platz, 
I  will  be  bold  and  state  my  view  ; 

It's  not  a  place  at  all — and  that's 
The  bottom  verity,  my   I  )ew. 

There  are,  as  I  w  ill  not  deny, 

Innumerable  inns  ;   a  road  ; 
Several  Alps  indifferent  high  ; 

The  snow's  inviolable  abode; 

Eleven  English  parsons,  all 
Entirely  inoffensive  ;  four 


True  human  beings — what  I  call 

Human — the  deuce  a  cipher  more  j* 

A  climate  of  surprising  worth  ; 

Innumerable  dogs  that  bark  ; 
Some  air,  some  weather,  and  some  earth  ; 

A  native  race — God  save  the  mark  ! — 

A  race  that  works,  yet  cannot  work, 
Yodels,  but  cannot  yodel  right, 

Such  as,  unhelp'd,  with  rusty  dirk, 
I  vow  that  I  could  wholly  smite. 

A  river  that  from  morn  to  night 

Down  all  the  valley  plays  the  fool; 

Not  once  she  pauses  in  her  flight, 
Nor  knows  the  comfort  of  a  pool  ; 

But  still  keeps  up,  by  straight  or  bend, 
The   self-same  pace   she  hath   begun — 

Still  hurry,  hurry,  to  the  end — 

Good  Cod,  is  that  the  way  to  run  ? 

If  I  a   river  were.  1  hope 

That   I  should  better  realize 
The  opportunities  and  scope 

Of  that  romantic  enterprise. 
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I  should  not  ape  the  merely  strange, 
But  aim  besides  at  the  divine  ; 

And  continuity  and  change 

I  still  should  labor  to  combine. 

Here  should  I  gallop  down  the  race, 
Here  charge  the  sterling  like  a  bull  ; 

There,  as  a  man  might  wipe  his  face, 
Lie,  pleased  and  panting,  in  a  pool. 

But  what,  my  Dew,  in  idle  mood, 
What  prate  I,  minding  not  my  debt  ? 

What  do  I  talk  of  bad  or  good  ? 
The  best  is  still  a  cigarette. 

Me  whether  evil  fate  assault 

Or  smiling  providences  crown — 

Whether  on  high  the  eternal  vault 

Be  blue,  or  crash  with  thunder  down — 

I  judge  the  best,  whate'er  befall, 
Is  still  to  sit  on  one's  behind, 

And,  having  duly  moistened  all, 
Smoke  with  an  unperturbed  mind. 

R.  L.  S. 

[The  two  following  letters  are  addressed 
to  Mr.  Gosse,  and  contain  suggestions  as 
to  a  volume  of  selected  English  odes  which 
that  gentleman  was  about  to  edit  (pub- 
lished by  Kegan  Paul  in  1881)  J  : 

Hotel  Belvedere,  Davos-Platz, 
December  6,  1880. 

My  dear  Weg, — I  have  many  letters 
that  I  ought  to  write  in  preference  to  this  ; 
but  a  duty  to  letters  and  to  Weg  prevails 
over  any  private  consideration.  You  are 
going  to  collect  odes  ;  I  could  not  wish  a 
better  man  to  do  so  ;  but  I  tremble  lest 
you  should  commit  two  sins  of  omission. 
You  will  not,  I  am  sure,  be  so  far  left  to 
yourself  as  to  give  us  no  more  of  Dryden 
than  the  hackneyed  St.  Cecilia  ;  I  know 
you  will  give  us  some  others  of  those  sur- 
prising masterpieces  where  there  is  more 
sustained  eloquence  and  harmony  of 
English  numbers  than  in  all  that  has  been 
written  since  ;  there  is  a  machine  about 
a  poetical  young  lady  and  another  about 
either  Charles  or  James,  I  know  not 
which  ;  and  they  are  both  indescribably 
fine.  (Is  Marvell's  Horatian  Ode  good 
enough  ?  I  half  think  so.)  But  my 
great  point  is  a  fear  that  you  are  one  of 
those  who   are  unjust  to  our  old  Tenny- 


son's   Duke  of  Wellington.      I    have 
been  talking    it   over  wit! 
we   agreed  that  whether  for  it>    me1 
effects,  for  its  brief,  plain,  stirring  wor 
portraiture,   as — he    "  that   ne  t  an 

English  gun,"  or — the  soldier  salute 
for  the  heroic  apostrophe  to   V  Ison,  that 
ode    has   never    been    surpassed    in 
tongue  or  time.     Grant  me  the  Dul 
Weg  !      I  suppose  you  must   not  put  in 
yours  about  the  war-ship  ;    you  will  Lave 
to    admit    worse    ones,    however—  ; 
yours,  R.    E. 

DAVOS,  December  19,  1 v 
This  letter  is  a  report  of  a  long  sederunt, 
also  steterunt  in  small  committee  at 
Davos-Platz,  December  15,  1880. 
Its  results  are  unhesitatingly  shot  at 
your  head. 

My  dear  Weg, — We  both  insist  on  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  Really  it  cannot  be 
left  out.  Symonds  said  you  would  cover 
yourself  with  shame,  and  I  add,  your 
friends  with  confusion,  if  you  leave  it 
out.  Really,  you  know  it  is  the  only 
thing  you  have,  since  Dryden,  where  that 
irregular  odic,  odal,  odous  (?)  verse  is 
used  with  mastery  and  sense.  And  it's 
one  of  our  few  English  blood-boilers. 

(2)  Byron  :   if  anything,  Prometheus. 

(3)  Shelley  (1),  The  world's  great  age 
from  Hellas  we  are  both  death  on. 
After  that  you  have,  of  course,  The  West 
Wind  thing.      But  we   think   one    would 

maybe    be  enough  ;    no   more   than   two 
any  way. 

(4)  Herrick.  Meddowes  and  Come,  my 
Corinna.  After  that  Mr.  Wickes :  two 
any  way. 

(5)  Leave  out  stanza  3rd  of  Congreve's 
thing  like  a  dear  ;  we  can't  stand  the 
"  sigh  "  nor  the  "  peruke.'" 

(6)  Milton.  Time  and  the  Solemn 
Music.  We  both  agree  we  would  rather 
go  without  V Allegro  and  II Penseroso  than 
these  ;  for  the  reason  that  these  are  not 
so  well  known  to  the  brutish  herd. 

(7)  Is  the  Royal  George  anode* 
an  elegy  ?      [t's  so  good. 

(S)   We  leave  Campbell  to  v 
(0)    If  you  take  anything  from  ( 

but  we  don't  either  ot    us   fancy  5 

let  it  be  Come  back. 

(10)  Quite  right  about  Dryden.      1 

a   hankering   after   Th 
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but  I   find  it  long  and  with  very  prosaic 

holes  :    though,    O  !    what   fine   stuff  be- 
tween whiles. 

(i  i)   Right  with  Collins. 

(12)  Right  about  Pope's  Ode.  But 
what  can  you  give  ?  The  Dying  Chris- 
tian ?  or  one  of  his  inimitable  courtesies  ? 
These  last  are  fairly  odes,  by  the  Horatian 
model,  just  as  my  dear  Meddowes  is  an 
ode  in  the  name  and  for  the  sake  of 
Bandusia. 

(13)  Whatever  you  do  you'll  give  us 
the  Greek  Vase. 

(13)  Do  you  like  Jonson's  "loathed 
stage?"  Verses  2,  3,  and  4  are  so  bad, 
also  the  last  line.  But  there  is  a  tine 
movement  and  feeling  in  the  rest. 

We  will  have  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
by  God.     Pro  Svmonds  and  Stevenson. 

R.   L.  S. 

[The  three  next  letters  refer  principally 
to  a  project  of  a  social  history  of  the  High- 
lands in  the  eighteenth  century.  Steven- 
son's early  interest  in  this  subject  had  been 
strongly  reawakened,  since  his  return  from 
the  States,  by  conversations  at  Strath- 
peffer  with  Principal  Tulloch,  the  well- 
known  head  of  St.  Andrew's  University, 
who  had  urged  him  to  take  it  up  in  earnest. 
The  scheme  had  the  full  sympathy  of  his 
father,  who  during  this  winter  supplied  him 
liberally  from  home  with  books  and  authori- 
ties for  the  purpose.] 

Davos,  December  12th,  1880. 
Mv  dear  Father, — Here  is  the  scheme 
as  well  as  I  can  foresee.  I  begin  the 
book  immediately  after  the  '15,  as  then 
began  the  attempt  to  suppress  the  High- 
lands. 

I.     Thirty  Years    Interval. 

(1)  Rob  Roy. 

(2)  The  Independent  Companies:  the 
Watches. 

(3)  Story  of  1  ,ady  Grange. 

(4)  The  Military  Rords  and   Disarma- 
ment :    Wade  ;   and 

(5)  Burt. 

11.     Tin    Heroic  Age. 

( 1)  I  )uncan  Forbes  of  ( 'ulloden. 

(2)  Flora  Mac  don  aid. 

The  Forfeited  Estates;  insluding 
Hereditary  Jurisdictions;  and  the 
admirable  conduct  of  the  tenants. 


111.     Literature    Here    Intervenes. 

(1)  The  Ossianic  Controvert.-. 

(2)  Boswell  and  Johnson. 

(3)  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan. 

IV.     Economy. 

Highland  Economics. 

The  Reinstatement  of  the  Proprietors. 

The  Evictions. 

Emigration. 

Present  State. 

V.     Religion. 

The   Catholics,    Episcopals,   and   Kirk, 
and  Soc.   Prop.   Christ.  Knowledge. 

The  Men. 

The  Disruption. 

All  this,  of  course,  will  greatly  change 
in  form,  scope,  and  order;  this  is  just  a 
bird's-eye  glance.  Thank  you  for  Burt% 
which  came,  and  for  your  Union  notes. 
I  have  read  one-half  (about  900  pages) 
of  Wodrow's  Correspondence,  with  some 
improvement,  but  great  fatigue.  The 
Doctor  thinks  well  of  my  recovery,  which 
puts  me  in  good  hope  for  the  future.  I 
should  certainly  be  able  to  make  a  line 
history  of  this. 

My  Essays  are  going  through  the  \ tress, 
and  should  be  out  in  January  or  Feb- 
ruary.— Ever  your  affectionate  son. 

R.  L.  S. 

December  2 1  st,  1880.     Davos. 

Mv  DEAR  Peopi  E, — 1  do  not  under- 
stand these  reproaches.  The  letters  come 
between  seven  and  nine  in  the  evening; 
and  every  one  about  the  books  was  an- 
swered that  same  night,  and  the  answers 
left  Davos  by  seven  o'clock  next  morning. 
Perhaps  the  snow  delayed  them:  if  so,  'tis 
a  good  hint  to  you  not  to  be  uneasy  at 
apparent  silences.  There  is  no  hurry 
about  my  father's  notes:  I  shall  not  be 
writing  anything  till  I  get  home  again.  I 
believe.  Only.  I  want  to  be  able  to  keep 
reading  ad  hoc  all  winter,  as  it  seems 
about  all  1  shall  be  tit  for.  About  John 
Brown  [author  of  Rab  and  his  Friends\ 
I  have  been  breaking  my  heart  to  finish 
a  Scotch  poem  to  him.  Some  of  it  is  not 
really  bad,  but  the  rest  will  not  come,  and 
I  mean  to  get  it  right  before  I  do  any- 
thing else. 

The  bazaar  is  over,  /^ifto  gained,  and 
everybody's  health  lost;  Fanny  was  in  bed 
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with  neuralgia  in  her  eye  the  last  day; 
altogether  I  never  had  a  more  uncomfort- 
able time;  apply  to  her  for  further  details 
of  the  discomfort. 

We  have  our  Wogg  in  somewhat  better 
trim  now,  and  vastly  better  spirits.  The 
weather  has  been  bad  —  for  Davos,  but 
indeed  it  is  a  wonderful  climate.  It  never 
feels  cold;  yesterday,  with  a  little  chill, 
small,  northerly  draught,  for  the  first  time, 
it  was  pinching.  Usually,  it  may  freeze, 
or  snow,  or  do  what  it  pleases,  you  feel 
it  not,  or  hardly  any. 

Thanks  for  your  notes;  that  fishery 
question  will  come  in,  as  you  notice  in 
the  Highland  Book,  as  well  as  under  the 
Union;  it  is  very  important.  I  hear  no 
word  of  Hugh  Miller's  Evictions;  I  count 
on  that.  What  you  say  about  the  old  and 
new  Statistical  is  odd.  It  seems  to  me 
very  much  as  if  I  were  gingerly  embark- 
ing on  a  History  of  Modern  Scotland. 
Probably  Tulloch  will  never  carry  it  out. 
And,  you  see,  once  I  have  studied  and 
written  these  two  volumes,  The  Trans- 
formation of  the  Scottish  Highlands  and 
Scotland  and  the  Union,  I  shall  have  a 
good  ground  to  go  upon.  The  effect  on 
my  mind  of  what  I  have  read  has  been 
to  awaken  a  livelier  sympathy  for  the 
Irish;  although  they  never  had  the  re- 
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markable  virtues,  I  fear  they  have  suf- 
fered many  of  the  injustices  of  the  Scot- 
tish Highlanders.  Ruedi  has  seen  me 
this  morning;  he  says  the  disease  is  at  a 
standstill,  and  I  am  to  profit  by  it  to  take 
more  exercise.  Altogether  he  seemed 
quite  hopeful  and  pleased. — I  am  your 
ever  affectionate  son,  R.  L.  S. 

I »  w  os,  Christmas,  issi 
My  dear  Colvin, — Thanks  for  yours; 
I  waited  as  I  said  I  would.  I  now  ex- 
pect no  answer  from  you.  regarding  you 
as  a  mere  dumb  cock-shy,  or  a  target,  at 
which  we  fire  our  arrows  diligently  all  day 
long,  with  no  anticipation  it  will  bring 
them  back  to  us.  We  are  both  sadly 
mortified  you  are  not  coming;  but  health 
comes  first;  alas,  that  man  should  be  so 
crazy;  what  fun  we  could  have,  if  we 
were  all  well,  what  work  we  could  do. 
what  a  happy  place  we  could  make  it 
for  each  other.  [f  I  were  able  to  do 
what  1  want:  but  then  I  am  not.  and  may 
leave  that  vein. 

No.  I  do  not  think  I  shall  require  to 
know  the  Gaelic;  few  things  are  written 
in  that  language,  or  ever  were:  if  you 
come  to  that,  the  number  o\  those  who 
could  write  or  even  read  it.  though  almost 
all  my  period,  must,  by  all  nts,  have 
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been  incredibly  small.  Of  course,  until 
the  book  is  done,  I  must  live  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  Highlands,  and  that  suits 
my  book  as  to  health.  It  is  a  most  in- 
teresting and  sad  story,  and  from  the  '45 
it  is  all  to  be  written  for  the  first  time. 
This  of  course  will  cause  me  a  far  greater 
difficulty  about  authorities;  but  1  have 
already  learnt  much,  and  where  to  look 
for  more.  One  pleasant  feature  is  the 
vast  number  of  delightful  writers  I  shall 
have  to  deal  with:  Burt,  Johnson,  Bos- 
well,  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan,  Scott.  There 
will  be  interesting  sections  on  the  Os- 
sianic  controversy  and  the  growth  of  the 
taste  for  Highland  scenery.  I  have  to 
touch  upon  Rob  Roy,  Flora  Macdonald, 
the  strange  story  of  Lady  Grange,  the 
beautiful  story  of  the  tenants  on  the  For- 
feited Estates,  and  the  odd,  inhuman 
problem  of  the  great  evictions.  The  re- 
ligious conditions  are  wild,  unknown,  very 
surprising.  And  three  out  of  my  five 
parts  remain  hitherto  entirely  unwritten. 
Smack! —  Yours  ever, 

R.  L.  S. 

Davos,  December  26,  1880. 
CHRISTMAS    SERMON. 

My  dear  Mother, — I  was  very  tired 
yesterday  and  could  not  write  ;  tobog- 
ganed so  furiously  all  morning  ;  we  had 
a  delightful  day,  crowned  by  an  incredible 
dinner — more  courses  than  I  have  fingers 
on  my  hands.  Your  letter  arrived  duly 
at  night,  and  I  thank  you  for  it  as  I  should. 
You  need  not  suppose  I  am  at  all  insen- 
sible to  my  father's  extraordinary  kindness 
about  this  book  ;  he  is  a  brick  ;  I  vote  for 
him  freely. 

The  assurance  you  speak  of  is 
what  we  all  ought  to  have,  and  might  have, 
and  should  not  consent  to  live  without. 
That  people  do  not  have  it  more  than  they 
do  is,  I  believe,  because  persons  speak  so 
much  in  large — drawn,  theological  simili- 
tudes, and  won't  say  out  what  they  mean 
about  life,  and  man,  and  God,  in  fair  and 
square  human  language.  I  wonder  if  you 
or  my  father  ever  thought  of  the  obscuri- 
ties that  lie  upon  human  duty  from  the 
negative  form  in  which  the  Ten  Command- 
ments are  stated,  or  of  how  Christ  was 
so  continually  substituting  affirmations. 
"Thou    shalt    not"   is    but    an    example; 


"  Thou  shalt  "  is  the  law  of  God.  It  was 
this  that  seems  meant  in  the  phrase  that 
k*  not  one  jot  nor  tittle  of  the  law  should 
pass."  But  what  led  me  to  the  remark  is 
this:  A  kind  of  black,  angry  look  goes 
with  that  statement  of  the  law  of  nega- 
tives. "To  love  one's  neighbour  as  one- 
self" is  certainly  much  harder,  but  states 
life  so  much  more  actively,  gladly,  and 
kindly,  that  you  can  begin  toseesomeplcas- 
ure  in  it,  and  till  you  can  see  pleasure  in 
these  hard  choices  and  bitter  necessities 
where  is  there  any  Good  News  to  men  ? 
It  is  much  more  important  to  do  right  than 
not  to  do  wrong  ;  further,  the  one  is  pos- 
sible, the  other  has  always  been  and  will 
ever  be  impossible  ;  and  the  faithful  </r- 
sign  to  do  right  is  accepted  by  God;  that 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  Gospel,  and  that  was 
how  Christ  delivered  us  from  the  law. 
After  people  are  told  that  surely  they 
might  hear  more  encouraging  sermons. 
To  blow  the  trumpet  for  good  would  seem 
the  Parson's  business ;  and  since  it  is  not 
in  our  own  strength,  but  by  faith  and  per- 
severance (no  account  made  of  slips),  that 
we  are  to  run  the  race,  I  do  not  see  where 
they  get  the  material  for  their  gloomy  dis- 
courses. Faith  is  not  to  believe  the  Bible. 
but  to  believe  in  God;  if  you  believe  in 
God  (or,  for  it's  the  same  thing,  have  that 
assurance  you  speak  about),  where  is  there 
any  more  room  for  terror?  There  are  only 
three  possible  attitudes, — Optimism,  which 
has  gone  to  smash  ;  Pessimism,  which  is 
on  the  rising  hand  and  very  popular  with 
many  clergymen  who  seem  to  think  they  are 
Christians.  And  this  Faith,  which  is  the 
Gospel.  Onceyouholdthelast.it  is  your 
business  (1)  to  find  out  what  is  right  in  any 
given  case  and  (2)  to  try  to  do  it  ;  if  you 
fail  in  the  last,  that  is  by  commission.  Christ 
tells  you  to  hope  :  if  you  fail  in  the  first,  that 
is  by  omission,  his  picture  of  the  last  day 
gives  you  but  a  black  look  out.  The  whole 
necessary  morality  is  kindness  :  and  it 
should  spring,  of  itself,  from  the  one  funda- 
mental doctrine.  Faith.  If  you  are  sure 
that  God,  in  the  long  run,  means  kindness 
by  you,  you  should  be  happy  ;  and  if  hap- 
py, surely  you  should  be  kind. 

I  beg  your  pardon  for  this  long  dis- 
course :  it  is  not  all  right,  of  course,  but  1 
am  sure  there  is  something  in  it.  One 
thing  1  have  not  got  clearly  ;  that  about 
the  omission     and    the   commission  ;    but 
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there  is  truth  somewhere  about  it,  and  I 
have  no  time  to  clear  it  just  now.  Do  you 
know,  you  have  had  about  a  Cornhill  page 
of  sermon  ?     It  is,  however,  true. 

Lloyd  heard  with  dismay  Fanny  was  not 
going  to  give  me  a  present  ;  so  F.  and  I 
had  to  go  and  buy  things  for  ourselves  and 
go  through  a  representation  of  surprise 
when  they  were  presented  next  morning. 
It  gave  us  both  quite  a  Santa  Glaus  feeling 
on  Xmas  eve  to  see  him  so  excited  and 
hopeful  ;  I  enjoyed  it  hugely. 
Your  affectionate  son. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson 


[I  did  go  out  to  my  friend  after  all  in 
January  :  found  him  apparently  little  im- 
proved in  health,  and  depressed  by  a  sad 
turn  of  destiny  which  had  brought  out  to 
the  same  place,  at  the  same  time,  his  old 
friend  of  Suffolk  and  Edinburgh  days  to 
watch  beside  the  deathbed  of  her  son. 
The  following  letter  refers  to  a  CO] 
Carlyle's  Reminiscetues  which  1  had  sent 
out  to  him  some  time  after  1  came  back 
to  England.  J 

Davos,  March,   ivv 

My    dear    Colvin,      My   health  is  not 
just  what  it  should  be:  1  have  lost  \v< 
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pulse,  respiration,  etc.  and  gained  nothing 
in  the  way  of  my  old  bellows.  But  these 
last  few  days,  with  tonic,  cod  liver  oil, 
better  wine  (there  is  some  better  now), 
and  perpetual  beef  tea,  I  think  I  have 
progressed.  To  say  truth,  I  have  been 
here  a  little  over  long.  I  was  reckoning 
up,  and  since  I  have  known  you,  already 
quite  a  while,  I  have  not,  I  believe,  re- 
mained so  long  in  any  one  place  as  here 
in  Davos.  That  tells  on  my  old  gipsy 
nature  ;  like  a  violin  hung  up,  I  begin  to 
lose  what  music  there  was  in  me,  and  with 
the  music,  I  do  not  know  what  besides, 
or  do  not  know  what  to  call  it,  but  some- 
thing radically  part  of  life,  a  rhythm,  per- 
haps, in  one's  old  and  so  brutally  over- 
ridden nerves,  or  perhaps  a  kind  of  variety 
of  blood  that  the  heart  has  come  to  look 
for. 

1  purposely  knocked  myself  off  first. 
As  in  F.  A.  S.j  1  believe  I  am  no  sound 
authority,    i  know  the  thing  to  be  terribly 

perilous.  1  fear  it  to  be  nowaltogether  hope- 
less.     1  auk  lias  failed:  the  weather  has  not 
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been  favourable;  and  in  her  true  heart, 
the  mother  hopes  no  more.  But — well, 
I  feel  a  great  deal,  that  I  either  cannot  or 
will  not  say,  as  you  well  know.  It  has 
helped  to  make  me  more  conscious  of 
the  wolverine  on  my  own  shoulders,  and 
that  also  makes  me  a  poor  judge  and 
poor  adviser.  Perhaps,  if  we  were  all 
marched  out  in  a  row,  and  a  piece  of 
platoon  firing  to  the  drums  performed,  it 
would  be  well  for  us;  although.  1  sup- 
pose— and  yet  I  wonder !  so  ill  for  the 
poor  mother  and  the  dear  wife.  But  you 
can  see  this  makes  me  morbid.  Sufficitj 
explicit. 

You  are  right  about  the  Carlyle  book; 
F.  and  1  are  in  a  world  not  ours;  but 
pardon  me,  as  far  as  sending  on  goes,  we 
take  another  view;  the  first  volume,  a 
hi  bonne  heure  !  but  not  —  never  —  the 
second.  Two  hours  of  hysterics  can  be 
no  good  matter  for  a  sick  nurse,  and  the 
strange,  hard,  old  being  in  so  lamentable 
and  vet  human  a  desolation — crying  out 
like  a  burnt   child,  and   yet  always  wisely 
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and  beautifully — how  can  that  end,  as  a 
piece  of  reading,  even  to  the  strong,  but 
on  the  brink  of  the  most  cruel  kind  of 
weeping!  I  observe  the  old  man's  style  is 
stronger  on  me  than  ever  it  was,  and  by 
rights,  too,  since  I  have  just  laid  down 
his  most  attaching  book.  God  rest  the 
baith  o'  them  !  But  even  if  they  do  not 
meet  again,  how  we  should  all  be  streng- 
thened to  be  kind,  and  not  only  in  act,  in 
speech  also,  that  so  much  more  important 
part.  See  what  this  apostle  of  silence 
most  regrets,  not  speaking  out  his  heart. 

I  was  struck  as  you  were  by  the  ad- 
mirable, sudden,  clear  sunshine  upon 
Southey — even  on  his  works.  Symonds, 
to  whom  I  repeated  it,  remarked  at  once: 
a  man  who  was  thus  respected  by  both 
Carlyle  and  Landor  must  have  had  more 
in  him  than  we  can  trace.  So  I  feel  with 
true  humility. 

It  was  to  save  my  brain  that  Symonds 
proposed  reviewing.  He  and,  it  appears, 
Leslie  Stephen  fear  a  little  some  eclipse ; 
I  am  not  quite  without  sharing  the  fear. 
I  know  my  own  languor  as  no  one  else 
does,  it  is  a  dead  down-draught,  a  heavy 
fardel.  Yet  if  I  could  shake  off  the  wol- 
verine aforesaid,  and  his  fangs  are  lighter, 
though  perhaps  I  feel  them  more,  I  be- 
lieve I  could  be  myself  again  awhile.  I 
have  not  written  any  letter  for  a  great 
time;  none  saying  what  I  feel,  since  you 
were  here,  I  fancy.  Be  duly  obliged  for 
it,  and  take  my  most  earnest  thanks,  not 
only  for  the  books  but  for  your  letter.  I 
feel  it  is  asking  you  too  much  to  write  to 
me,  but  send  me  half  a  page  now  and 
then. — Your  affectionate,  R.  L.  S. 

The  effect  of  reading  this,  on  Fan- 
ny, shows  me  I  must  tell  you  I  am  very 
happy,  peaceful  and  jolly,  except  for 
questions  of  work  and  the  states  of  other 
people. 

Woggin  sends  his  love. 

[A  close  intimate  of  J.  A.  Symonds,  and 
frequent  visitor  at  Davos,  was  Mr.  Hora- 
tio F.  Brown,  author  of  "  Life  on  the 
Lagoons,"  etc.  He  took  warmly,  as  did 
every  one,  to  Stevenson  ;  and  the  follow- 
ing two  notes  are  from  a  copy  of  Penn's 
Fruits  of  Solitude,  printed  at  Philadelphia, 
which  Stevenson  sent  him  as  a  gift  this 
winter  after  his  return  to  Venice.  | 
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My  dear  Brown, —  Ilex  it  is,  with 
the  mark  of  a  San  Francisco  bouquh 
And  if  ever  in  all  my  "human  conduct" 
I  have  done  a  better  thing  to  any  fellow- 
creature  than  handing  on  to  you  this 
sweet,  dignified,  and  wholesome  book,  I 
know  I  shall  hear  of  it  on  the  last  day. 
To  write  a  book  like  this  were  impossible  ; 
at  least  one  can  hand  it  on — with  a 
wrench — one  to  another.  My  wife  cries 
out  and  my  own  heart  misgives  me.  but 
still  here  it  is.  1  could  scarcely  better 
prove  myself  yours  affectionately, 

R.  1,.  Si  1  \  ENSON. 

Da 
My  dear  Brown, — I  hope,  if  you  get 
thus  far,  you  will  know  what  an  invalu- 
able present  1  have  made  you.  Even  the 
copy  was  dear  to  me,  printed  in  the  colony 
that  Penn  established,  and  carried  in  my 
pocket  all  about  the  San  Francisco  streets, 
read  in  street  cars  and  ferry-boats,  when 
I  was  sick  unto  death,  and  found  in  all 
times  and  places  a  peaceful  and  sweet 
companion.  But  I  hope,  when  you  shall 
have  reached  this  note,  my  gift  will  not 
have  been  in  vain  ;  for  while  just  now  we 
are  so  busy  and  intelligent,  there  is  not 
the  man  living,  no,  nor  recently  dead,  that 
could  have  put,  with  so  lovely  a  spirit,  so 
much  honest,  kind  wisdom  into  word-. 

R.  L.  S. 

[The  remaining  Davos  letters  belong  to 
the  next  season,  1881-82.  In  the  inter- 
vening summer,  R.  L.  S.  had  become  a 
candidate  for  the  Edinburgh  chair  of  Law 
and  Constitutional  History;  he  knew  his 
chances  were  very  small  :  but  the  election 
was  still  pending  when  he  went  back  to 
the  Alps.  The  following  note  to  his  father 
shows  that  he  thought  for  a  moment  of 
giving  the  electors  a  specimen  o(  his  quali- 
fications in  the  shape  of  a  magazine  article 
on  the  Appin  murder-  -a  theme  afterwards 
turned  to  so  much  more  vital  account  in  the 
tales  of  "  Kidnapped"  and  " Catriona." 

Davos,   October  <>r  November,    li. 
My  dear  Father, —  It  occurred  t<>  me 

last  night  in  bed  that   I  could  write 

The  Murder  of  Red  Colin. 
a  Story  of  the  Forfeited  Estates. 
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This  I  have  all  that  is  necessary  for,  with 
the  following  exceptions: — 

Trials  of  the  Sons  of  Rob  Roy  with  An- 
ecdotes :   Edinl  >urgh ,  1 8 1 8 ,  and 

The  second  volume  of  Blackwood's 
Magazine. 

You  might  also  look  in  Arnot's  Criminal 
Trials  up  in  my  room,  and  sec  what  ob- 
servations he  has  on  the  case  (Trial  of 
James  Stewart  in  Appin  for  murder  of 
Campbell  of  Glencoe,  1752);  if  he  has 
none,  perhaps  you  could  see — O,  yes,  see 
if  Burton  has  it  in  his  two  vols,  of  trial 
stories.  1  hope  he  hasn't;  but  care  not; 
do  it  over  again,  anyway. 

The  two  named  authorities  I  must  see. 
With  these,  I  could  soon  pull  off  this  article; 
and  it  shall  be  my  first  for  the  electors. 
Ever  your  affectionate  son, 

R.  L.  S. 

[When  his  wife  was  away  ill  in  Decem- 
ber, Stevenson  had  some  doleful  times 
alone  in  the  chalet,  and  this  letter  to  Mr. 
Baxter  records  a  mood  of  retrospect,  such 
as  occasionally  visited  him,  towards  the 
clays  of  his  youthful  freaks  and  tribu- 
lations in  Edinburgh.  | 

Davos,  5th  December,  1881 
My  dear  Charles,— We  have  been  in 
miserable  case  here ;  my  wife  worse  and 
worse ;  and  now  sent  away  with  Lloyd  for 
sick  nurse,  1  not  being  allowed  to  go 
down.  I  do  not  know  what  is  to  become 
of  us ;  and  you  may  imagine  how  rotten 
1  have  been  feeling,  and  feel  now,  alone 
with  my  weasel-dog  and  my  German  maid, 
on  the  top  of  a  hill  here,  heavy  mist  and 
thin  snow  all  about  me,  and  the  devil  to 
pay  in  general.  I  don't  care  so  much  for 
solitude  as  I  used  to  ;  results,  I  suppose, 
of  marriage. 

Pray  write  me  something  cheery.  A 
little  Edinburgh  gossip,  in  Heaven's  name. 
Ah  !  what  would  I  not  give  to  steal  this 
evening  with  you  through  the  big,  echoing, 
college  archway,  and  away  south  under  the 
Street  lamps,  and  away  to  dear  Brash's, 
now  defunct  !  But  the  old  time  is  dead 
also,  never,  never  to  revive.     It  was  a  sad 

time  too,  but  SO  gay  and  so  hopeful,  and 
we  had  such  sport  with  all  our  low  spirits 
and  all  our  distresses,  that  it  looks  like  a 
lamplit  kind  of  fairyland  behind  me.  () 
for  ten   Edinburgh  minutes      sixpence  be- 


tween us,  and  the  ever-glorious  Lothian 
Road,  or  dear,  mysterious  Leith  Walk  ! 
But  here,  a  sheer  hulk,  lies  poor  Tom 
Bowling;  here  in  this  strange  place,  whose 
very  strangeness  would  have  been  heaven 
to  him  then;  and  aspires,  yes,  C.  B.  with 
tears,  after  the  past.  See  what  comes  of 
being  left  alone.  R.  L.  S. 

I  The  next  is  after  going  down  to  meet 
his  wife  and  stepson,  after  the  former  had 
left  the  doctor's  hands  at  Berne.] 

Chalet  am  Stein,   Davos-Platz, 

December  26,   1881. 

My  dear  Mother, — Yesterday,  Sun- 
day and  Christmas,  we  finished  this  event- 
ful journey  by  a  drive  in  an  open  sleigh — 
none  others  were  to  be  had — seven  hours 
on  end  through  whole  forests  of  Christ- 
mas trees.  The  cold  was  beyond  belief. 
1  have  often  suffered  less  at  a  dentist's. 
It  was  a  clear,  sunny  day,  hut  the  sun 
even  at  noon  falls,  at  this  season,  only 
here  and  there  into  the  Prattigau.  There 
was  one  place,  about  Mezzaselva,  where 
the  wind  blew  on  us  from  the  Silvretta 
Glacier — I  am  sure  another  turn  of  the 
screw  would  have  set  us  all  bumming.  1 
kept  up  as  long  as  1  could  in  an  imitation 
of  a  street  singer:  — 

Away  ye  gay  landscapes,  ye  gardens  of  roses,  etc. 

At  last  Lloyd  remarked,  a  blue  mouth 
speaking  from  a  corpse-coloured  face: 
"  You  seem  to  be  the  only  one  with  any 
courage  left  ?  "  And,  do  you  know,  with 
that  word  my  courage  disappeared,  and 
1  made  the  rest  of  the  stage  in  the  same 
dumb  wretchedness  as  the  others.  My 
only  terror  was  lest  Fanny  should  ask  for 
brandy,  or  laudanum,  or  something.  So 
awful  was  the  idea  of  putting  my  hands 
out,  that  1  half  thought  1  would  refuse. 
Well,  none  of  tis  are  a  penny  the  worse, 
Lloyd's  cold  better;  I,  with  a  twinge  of 
the  rheumati//;  and  Fanny  better  than  her 
ordinary. 

Genera]  conclusion  between  Lloyd  and 
me  as  to  the  journey  :  A  prolonged  visit 
to  the  dentist's,  complicated  with  the  fear 
of  deadi.  Never.  ()  never,  do  you  get 
me  there  again. 

PartOD  come.  Many  thanks.  Pray 
semi  the  Hazlitts. 

Ever  your  affectionate  son, 

R.  L.  S. 
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[The  following  letter  to  Mr.  Philip  Gil- 
bert Hamerton  contains  references  to  the 
writer's  failure  as  a  candidate  for  the  chair 
of  History  and  Constitutional  Law,  as 
well  as  to  the  previous  failure  of  his  cor- 
respondent as  a  candidate  for  the  chair  of 
Fine  Art.] 

Villa  am  Stein,    Davos-Platz, 
Grisons,  Switzerland  [Winter  1881-82]. 

My  dear  Mr.  Hamerton, — My  con- 
science has  long  been  smiting  me,  till  it  be- 
came nearly  chronic.  My  excuses,  how- 
ever, are  many  and  not  pleasant.  Almost 
immediately  after  I  last  wrote  to  you,  I  had 
a  hemoreage  (I  can't  spell  it),  was  badly 
treated  by  a  doctor  in  the  country,  and 
have  been  a  long  while  picking  up — still, 
in  fact,  have  much  to  desire  on  that  side. 
Next,  as  soon  as  I  got  here,  my  wife  took 
ill ;  she  is,  I  fear,  seriously  so ;  and  this 
combination  of  two  invalids  very  much  de- 
presses both. 

I  have  a  volume  of  republished  essays 
coming  out  with  Chatto  and  Windus ;  I 
wish  they  would  come,  that  my  wife  might 
have  the  reviews  to  divert  her.  Otherwise 
my  news  is  nil.  I  am  up  here  in  a  little 
chalet,  on  the  borders  of  a  pine  wood, 
overlooking  a  great  part  of  the  Davos 
Thai,  a  beautiful  scene  at  night,  with  the 
moon  upon  the  snowy  mountains,  and  the 
lights  warmly  shining  in  the  village.  J.  A. 
Symonds  is  next  door  to  me,  just  at  the 
foot  of  my  Hill  Difficulty  (this  you  will 
please  regard  as  the  House  Beautiful),  and 
his  society  is  my  great  stand-by. 

Did  you  see  I  had  joined  the  band  of 
the  rejected?  "Hardly  one  of  us,"  said 
my  amfreres  at  the  bar. 

I  was  blamed  by  a  common  friend  for 
asking  you  to  give  me  a  testimonial  ;  in 
the  circumstances  he  thought  it  was  indeli- 
cate. Lest,  by  some  calamity,  you  should 
ever  have  felt  the  same  way.  I  must  say  in 
two  words  how  the  matter  appeared  to.  me. 
That  silly  story  of  the  election  altered  in 
no  tittle  the  value  of  your  testimony :  so 
much  for  that.  On  the  other  hand,  it  led 
me  to  take  quite  a  particular  pleasure  in 
asking  you  to  give  it ;  and  so  much  for 
the  other.  I  trust,  even  if  you  cannot 
share  it,  you  will  understand  my  view. 

I  am  in  treaty  with  Bentley  for  a  life  of 
Hazlitt ;  I  hope  it  will  not  fall  through, 
as  I  love  the  subject,  and  appear  to  have 


found  a  publisher  who  loves  it  also.     I 

I  think,  makes  thing 
know  that   1   am  a  fervei 
mean  regarding  him  as  ///  h  writer 

who  has  had  the  scantiest  just. 
which,  I  am  anxious  to  write  bii 
really,  if   I   understand  myself  in  qu< 
profit,  I  think  it  must  be  good  to  live 
another  man   from    birth  to  death.       You 
have  tried  it,  and  know. 

How  has  the  cruising  gone  ? 
member  me   to  Mrs.  Hamerton   and 
son,  and  believe  me,  yours  very  sincerely, 
Robert  Louis  Si  i.\  ens< 

I  The  following  is  in  reply  to  a  letter  he 
had  received  on  some  questions  connec  ted 
with  his  proposed  Life  of  I  [azlitt,  from  the 
veteran  critic  and  bibliographer,  sinc< 

ceased,  Mr.  Alexander  Ireland.] 

To  Alexander  Ireland     I 

My  DEAR  Sir. — This  formidable  paper 
need  not  alarm  you  ;  it  argues  nothing  be- 
yond penury  of  other  sorts,  and  is  not  at 
all  likely  to  lead  me  into  a  long  letter.  It 
I  were  at  all  grateful  it  would,  for  yours 
has  just  passed  for  me  a  considerable  part 
of  a  stormy  evening.  And  speaking  of 
gratitude,  let  me  at  once  and  with  becom- 
ing eagerness  accept  your  kind  invitation 
to  Bowden.  I  shall  hope,  if  we  can  agree 
as  to  dates  when  1  am  nearer  at  hand,  to 
come  to  you  sometime  in  the  month  of 
May.  I  was  pleased  to  hear  you  were  a 
Scot;  I  feel  more  at  home  with  my  1 
patriots  always;  perhaps  the  more  we  are 
away,  the  stronger  we  feel  that  bond. 

You  ask  about  Davos;  1  have  discoursed 
about  it  already,  rather  sillily  I  think,  in 
the  Pall  Mall)  and  I  mean  to  say  no  more. 
but  the  ways  of  the  Muse  are  dubious  and 
obscure,  and  who  knows  ?  I  may  be  wiled 
again.  As  a  place  of  residence,  beyond  a 
splendid  climate,  it  has.  to  my  eye-,  but 
one  advantage — the  neighborhood  ^i  J. 
A.  Symonds — I  daresay  you  know  his 
work,  but  the  man  is  far  more  interesting. 
It  has  done  me.  in  my  two  winters'  Alpine 
exile,  much  good:  so  much,  that  I  hope 
to  leave  it  now  forever,  but  would  not  be 
understood  to  boast.  In  my  present  un- 
pardonably  crazy  state,  .my  cold  might 
semi  me  skipping,  either  back  to  D; 
or  further  off.  Let  us  hope  not.  It  is. 
a  little  dreary;  very  far  from  : 
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that  both  my  taste  and  my  needs  prompt 
me  to  seek;  and  altogether  not  the  place 
that  1  should  choose  of  my  free  will. 

I  am  chilled  by  your  description  of  the 
man  in  question,  though  I  had  almost  ar- 
gued so  much  from  his  cold  undigested  vol- 
ume. If  the  republication  does  not  inter- 
fere with  my  publisher,  it  will  not  interfere 
with  me;  but  there,  of  course,  comes  the 
hitch.  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Bentley,  and  I 
fear  all  publishers  like  the  devil,  from  le- 
gend and  experience  both.  However,  when 
1  <■<  ime  to  town,  we  shall,  I  hope,  meet  and 
understand  each  other  as  well  as  author  and 
publisher  ever  do.  I  liked  his  letters;  they 
seemed  hearty,  kind  and  personal.  Still — 
I  am  notably  suspicious  of  the  trade — your 
news  of  this  re-publication  alarms  me. 

The  best  of  the  present  French  novelists 
seems  to  me,  incomparably,  Daudet.  Les 
Rois  en  A'.v/Ycomes  very  near  being  a  mas- 
terpiece. For  Zola  I  have  no  toleration, 
though  the  curious,  eminently  bourgeois, 
and  eminently  French  creature  has  power 
of  a  kind.  But  I  would  he  were  deleted. 
1  would  not  give  a  chapter  of  old  Dumas, 
(meaning  himself,  not  his  collaborators), 
for  the  whole  boiling  of  the  Zolas.  Ro- 
mance with  the  small-pox — or  the  great 
one;  diseased,  anyway,  and  black-hearted 
and  fundamentally  at  enmity  with  joy. 

I  trust  that  Mrs.  Ireland  does  not  object 
to  smoking;  and  if  you  are  a  teetotaller,  I 
beg  you  to  mention  it  before  I  come — I 
have  all  the  vices;  some  of  the  virtues, 
also,  let  us  hope — that,  at  least,  of  being  a 
Scotchman,  and  yours  very  sincerely, 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

P.  S. — My  father  was  in  the  old  High 
School  the  last  year,  and  walked  in  the  pro- 
cession to  the  new.  I  blush  to  own  I  am 
an  Academy  bov;  it  seems  modern,  and 
smacks   not    of  the  soil. 

P.  P.  S. — I  enclose  a  good  joke — at 
least,  I  think  so — my  first  efforts  at  wood 
engraving,  printed  by  my  stepson,  a  bov  of 
thirteen.  I  will  put  in  also  one  of  my  later 
attempts.  I  have  been  nine  days  at  the 
art — observe  my  progress.  R.  F.  s. 

[Davos?  [882.] 
M\  dear  Henley,—]  hope  and  hope 
for  a   long   Letter     soon    I    hope   to   be 

superseded  by  long  talks  and  it  comes 
not.      I   remember    1    have  never  formally 


thanked  you  for  that  hundred  quid,  nor  in 
general  for  the  introduction  to  Chatto 
and  Windus,  and  continue  to  bury  you  in 
copy  as  if  you  were  my  private  secretary. 
Well,  I  am  not  unconscious  of  it  all;  but 
I  think  least  said  is  often  best,  generally 
best;  gratitude  is  a  tedious  sentiment,  it's 
not  ductile,  not  dramatic. 

If  Chatto  should  take  both,  cui  dedicare? 
I  am  running  out  of  dedickees;  if  I  do, 
the  whole  fun  of  writing  is  stranded. 
Treasure  Island,  if  it  comes  out,  and  I 
mean  it  shall,  of  course  goes  to  Lloyd. 
Lemme  see  I  have  now  dedicated  to 

W.  E.  H.      [William  Ernest  Henley] 

S.  C.      I  Sidney  Colvin| 

T.  S.      [Thomas  Stevenson] 

Simp.      [Sir  Walter  Simpson  | 

There  remains:  C.  B.,  the  Williamses — 
you  know  they  were  the  parties  who  stuck 
up  for  us  about  our  marriage,  and  Mr.  W. 
was  my  guardian  angel,  and  our  Best  Man 
and  Bridesmaid  rolled  in  one,  and  the 
only  third  of  the  wedding  party — my  sister- 
in-law,  Nellie — who  is  booked  for  Prince 
Otto — Jenkin  I  suppose  some  time — 
George  Meredith,  the  only  man  of  genius 
of  my  acquaintance  ;  and  then  I  believe 
I'll  have  to  take  to  the  dead,  the  im- 
mortal memory  business. 

Talking  of  Meredith,  I  have  just  re-read 
for  the  third  and  fourth  time  The  Egoist. 
When  I  shall  have  read  it  the  sixth  or 
seventh,  I  begin  to  see  I  shall  know 
about  it.  You  will  be  astonished  when 
you  come  to  read  it;  I  had  no  idea  of  the 
matter — human,  red  matter  he  has  con- 
trived to  plug  and  pack  into  that  strange 
and  admirable  book.  Willoughby  is,  of 
course,  a  pure  discovery  ;  a  complete  set  of 
nerves,  not  heretofore  examined,  and  yet 
running  all  over  the  human  body— a  suit 
of  nerves.  Glara  is  the  best  girl  I  ever 
saw  anywhere.  Vernon  is  almost  as  -cod. 
The  manner  and  the  faults  of  the  book 
greatly  justify  themselves  on  further  study. 
Only  Dr.  Middleton  does  not  hang  to- 
gether; and  Fadies  Busshe  and  Culmer 
sont  des  monstruosites.  Vernon's  conduct 
makes  a  wonderful  odd  contrast  with 
Daniel  Deronda's.  1  see  more  and  more 
that  Meredith  is  built  for  immortality. 

Talking  of  which,  Heywood.  as  a  small 
immortal,  an  immortalet,  claims  some  at- 
tention. The  J 1  avian  killed  with  Kindness 
is  one  of  the   most   striking  novels — not 
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plays,  though  it's  more  of  a  play  than 
anything  else  of  his — I  ever  read.  He 
had  such  a  sweet,  sound  soul,  the  old 
boy.  The  death  of  the  two  pirates  in 
Fortune  by  Sea  and  Land  is  a  document. 
He  had  obviously  been  present,  and  heard 
purser  and  Clinton  take  death  by  the 
beard  with  similar  braggadocios.  Purser 
and  Clinton,  names  of  pirates;  Scarlet  and 
Bobbington,  names  of  highwaymen.  He 
had  the  touch  of  names,  1  think.  No 
man  I  ever  knew  had  such  a  sense,  such 
a  tact,  for  English  nomenclature:  Rains- 
forth,  Lacy,  Audley,  Forrest,  Acton, 
Spencer,  Frankford — so  his  names  run. 

Byron  not  only  wrote  Don  Juan;  he 
called  Joan  of  Arc  "a  fanatical  strumpet." 
These  are  his  words.  I  think  the  double 
shame,  first  to  a  great  poet,  second  to  an 
English  noble,  passes  words. 

Here  is  a  strange  gossip — I  am  yours 
loquaciously,  R.  E.  S. 

My  lungs  are  said  to  be  in  a  splendid 
state,  a  cruel  examination,  an  exa;///;/ation 
I  may  call  it,  had  this  brave  result.  Taiaut! 
Hillo!   Hey!  Stand  by!  Avast!   Hurrah! 

Villa  am  Stein,   Davos- Platz. 

My  dear  Henley, — Here  comes  the 
letter  as  promised  last  night.  And  first 
two  requests:  pray  send  the  enclosed  to 
c/0  Blackmore's  publisher,  'tis  from  Fanny. 
Second,  pray  send  us  Routledge's  shilling 
book,  Edward  Mayhew's  Dogs,  by  return 
if  it  can  be  managed. 

Our  dog  is  very  ill  again,  poor  fellow, 
looks  very  ill  too,  only  sleeps  at  night  be- 
cause of  morphine;  and  we  do  not  know 
what  ails  him,  only  fear  it  to  be  a  canker  of 
the  ear.  He  makes  a  bad,  black  spot  in  our 
life,  poor,  selfish,  silly,  little  tangle;  and 
my  wife  is  wretched.  Otherwise  she  is 
better,  steadily  and  slowly  moving  up 
through  all  her  relapses.  My  knee  never 
gets  the  least  better;  it  hurts  to-night, 
which  it  has  not  done  for  long.  I  do  not 
suppose  my  doctor  knows  any  least  thing 
about  it.  He  says  it  is  a  nerve  that  I  struck, 
but  I  assure  you  he  does  not  know. 

I  have  just  finished  a  paper,  A  Gossip 
on  Romance,  in  which  I  have  tried  to  do, 
very  popularly,  about  one-half  of  the  mat- 
ter you  wanted  me  to  try.  In  a  way.  I 
have  found  an  answer  to  the  question. 
But  the  subject  was  hardly  fit  for  so  chatty 


a  paper,  and  it  is  all  loose  end-.      It 

I  do  my  book  on  the  An  of  Literature,  1 

shall  gather  them  together  and  be  clear 

To-morrow,  having  once  finished  off  the 
touches  still  due    on   this,    1    shall    t. 
San   Francisco  for   you   [that   is,  for  the 
Magazine  of  Art,  which    Mr.   Henley  at 
this  time  edited].      Then  the  tide  of  work 
will   fairly   bury    me,   lost     to     view 
hope.      You  have  no   idea   what  it   i 
me  to  wring  out  my  work  now.      I  have 
certainly  been  a  fortnight  over  this   Ro- 
mance, sometimes  five  hours  a  day;    and 
yet    it    is   about   my  usual   length — eight 

pages  or  so,  and  would  be  a  d d  sight 

the  better  for  another  curry.  But  I  do  not 
think  I  can  honestly  re-write  it  all:  so  1 
call  it  done,  and  shall  only  straighten  words 
in  a  revision  currently. 

I  had  meant  to  go  on  for  a  great  while, 
and  say  all  manner  of  entertaining  things, 
but  a  kind  of  clap  happened  in  my  brain, 
and  all's  gone.     1  am  now  an  idiot. 

Yours  ever, 
R.  L.  S. 

[The  next  letter  informs  Mr.  Gosse  of 
the  writer's  last  new  mode  of  child's  play, 
the  Davos  Press  woodcuts  and  verses,  and 
alludes  also  to  a  scheme,  lately  broached 
between  Mr.  Gosse  and  R.  I,.  S.,  for  a 
joint  volume  in  which  famous  murder 
stories  should  be  retold]. 

Davos,  March  23,   1882. 

My  dear  Weg, — And  I  had  just  writ- 
ten the  best  note  to  Mrs.  Gosse  that  was 
in  my  power  !     Most  blameable. 

I  now  send  (for  Mrs.  Goss 

BLACK    (  \NYON. 

Also  an  advertisement  of  my  new  appear- 
ance as  poet  (bard,  rather)  and  hartis  on 
wood.      The  cut  represents  the    Hero  and 
the   Eagle,  arid  is  emblematic  of  Cortez 
first  viewing  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which 
cording  to   the  bard  Keats)  it  took   ] 
in  Darien.      The  cut  is  much  admired  for 
the  sentiment  of  discovery,  the  manly 
portions  of  the  voyager,  and  the  line  im- 
pression of  tropical  scenes  and  the  unti 
den  waste,  so  aptly  rendered  by  the  hartis. 

I  would  send  you  the  book  ;   but  1 
clare  I'm  ruined.    I  get  a  penny  a  1  ul 
a  halfpenny  a  set  of  verses  from  the  flint- 
hearted  publisher,  and  only  or  men 
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should  be  noted,  he  entered  into 
relations  with  them  which  proved 
equally  pleasant  and  profitable  to 
both  parties,  and  were  continued 
on  the  most  cordial  terms  until  his 
death.  | 

I  >AVOS,   March  IO,  1 882. 

My  deak  Henley, —  Last  night 

we  had  a  dinner-party,  consisting 
of  the  John  Aldington,  curry,  on- 
ions (lovely  onions),  and  beef-steak. 
So  unusual  is  any  excitement,  that 
F.  and  1  feel  this  morning  as  if  we 
had  been  to  a  coronation.  How- 
ever, I  must,  I  suppose,  write. 

I  was  sorry  about  your  female 
contributor  squabble.  'Tis  very 
comic,  but  really  unpleasant.  But 
what  care  I  ?  Now  that  I  illus- 
trate my  own  books,  I  can  always 
offer  you  a  situation  in  our  house 
— S.  L.  Osbourne  and  Co.  As  an 
author  gets  a  halfpenny  a  copy  of 
verses,  and  an  artist  a  penny  a  cut, 
perhaps  a  proof-reader  might  get 
several  pounds  a  year. 

O  that  Coronation  !  What  a 
copy,  as  I'm  a  sinner.  — ■ — was  apos-  shouting  crowrd  there  was  !  I  obviously  got 
tolic  alongside  of  Osbourne.  a  firework  in  each  eye.     The  king  looked 

I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  decipher  this,  very  magnificent,  to  be  sure  ;  and  that  great 
written  at  steam  speed  with  a  break- 
ing pen,  the  hot- fast  postman  at 
my  heels.  No  excuse,  says  you. 
None,  sir,  says  I,  and  touches  my 
'at  most  civil  (extraordinary  evolu- 
tion of  pen,  now  quite  doomed — 
to  resume — )  1  have  not  put  pen 
to  the  Bloody  Murder  yet.  But  it 
is  early  on  my  list ;  and  when  once 
I  get  to  it,  three  weeks  should  see 
the  last  bloodstain — maybe  a  fort- 
night. For  I  am  beginning  to 
combine  an  extraordinary,  labori- 
ous slowness  while  at  work,  with 
the  most  surprising  quick  results 
in  the  way  of  finished  manuscripts. 
How  goes  Cray  ?  Colvin  is  to  do 
Keats.  My  wife  is  still  not  well. 
N  ours  ever,         R.  L.  S. 


A  Pedum  Darien. 

Broad- gazing  on  untrodden  lands, 
See  where  adventurous  Corteg  stands; 
While  in  the  heavens  above  his  head, 
The  Eagle  seeks  its  daily  bread. 
How  aptly  fact  to  fact  replies; 
Heroes  and  Eagles,  hills  and  skies. 
Ye,  who  contemn  the  fatted  slave. 
Look  on  this  emblem  and  be  brave 


J  The  following   flight    of  fancy 

refers  to  supposed  errors  of  judg- 
menl  on  the  part  of  an  eminent 
firm  of  publishers,  with  whom  Ste- 
venson had  at  this  lime  no  connec- 
tion.      But  very  soon  afterwards,  it 


See  in  the  print,  how^  moved  by  whim; 
Trumpeting  Jumbo,  great  and  grim, 
Adjusts  his  trunk,  like  a  cravat, 
To  noose  that  individual's  hat. 
The  sacred  Ibis  in  the  distance 
Joys  to  observe  his  bold  resistence* 
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hall  where  we  feasted  on  seven  hundred 
delicate  foods,  and  drank  fifty  royal  wines 
— quel  coup  iVwil .'  but  was  it  not  over- 
done, even  for  a  coronation — almost  a 
vulgar  luxury  ?  And  eleven  is  certainly 
too  late  to  begin  dinner.  (It  was  really 
6.30  instead  of  our  usual  5.30.) 

Your  list  of  books  that  Cassells  have 
refused  in  these  weeks  is  not  quite  com- 
plete ;   they  also  refused  : — 

1.  Six  undiscovered  tragedies,  one  ro- 
mantic comedy,  a  fragment  of  journal 
extending  over  six  years,  and  an  unfin- 
ished autobiography  reaching  up  to  the 
first  performance  of  King  John.  By 
William  Shakespeare. 

2.  The  journals  and  private  corre- 
spondence of  David,  King  of  Israel. 

3.  Poetical  Works  of  Arthur,  Iron 
Dook  of  Wellington,  including  a  monody 
on  Napoleon. 

4.  Eight  Books  of  an  unfinished  novel, 
Solomon  Crabb.     By  Henry  Fielding. 

5.  Stevenson's  Moral  Emblems. 

You  also  neglected  to  mention  as  per 
contra,  that  they  had  during  the  same 
time  accepted  and  triumphantly  published 
Brown's  Handbook  to  Cricket,  Jones's 
First  French  Reader,  and  Robinson's  Pict- 
uresque Cheshire,  uniform  with  the  same 
author's  Stately  Homes  of  Salop. 

O  if  that  list  could  come  true!  How 
we  would  tear  at  Solomon  Crabb  !  O 
what  a  bully,  bully,  bully  business.  Which 
would  you  read  first — Shakespeare's  auto- 
biography, or  his  journals  ?  What  sport 
the  monody  on  Napoleon  would  be — what 
wooden  verse,  what  stucco  ornament  !  I 
should  read  both  the  autobiography  and 
the  journals  before  I  looked  at  one  of  the 
plays,  beyond  the  names  of  them,  which 
shows  that  Saintsbury  was  right,  and  1 
do  care  more  for  life  than  for  poetry. 
No — I  take  it  back.  Do  you  know  one 
of  the  tragedies — a  Bible  tragedy  too — 
David — was  written  in  his  third  period- 
much  about  the  same  time  as  1  ,ear  ?  The 
comedy  April  Rain,  is  also  a  late  work. 
Beckett  is  a  fine  ranting  piece,  like  Rich- 
ard II.,  but  very  fine  for  the  stage.  Irv- 
ing is  to  play  it  this  autumn  when  I'm  in 
town ;  the  part  rather  suits  him — but 
who  is  to  play  Henry — a  tremendous 
creation,  sir.  Betterton  in  his  private 
journal  seems  to  have  seen  this  piece  ; 
and  he  says  distinctly  that  Henry  is  the 


best    part    in     any   play.       'Though,'   he 
adds,  '  how  it  be  with  the  ancient 
know  not.     But  in  this  I  ! 
to  do  ill,  and  indeed  will  not  1  < 
to  that  undertaking.'      ;  rton. 

Rufus  is  not  so  good  ;    I 
with    Rufus  ;     plainly  a    rtfacciment 
some   inferior   work  ;   but   I 
damned  fine  lines.      As  for  the  pure) 
tiric  ill-minded   Abelard  and  //,' 
other    Troilusi    quoiJ  it    is    not    pie 
truly,  but  what  strength,  what  verve 
knowledge  of  life,  and  the  Canon  !     Whal 
a  finished,  humorous,   rich  picture  is  the 
Canon !    All,  there  was  nobody  like  Shake- 
speare.    But  what  I  like  is  the  David  and 
Absalom  business:     Absalom    is   so   well 
felt — you  love  him  as  David  did  :  David's 
speech  is  one  roll  of  royal  music  from  the 
first  act  to  the  fifth. 

I  am  enjoying  Solomon  Crabb  extreme- 
ly; Solomon's  capital  adventure  with  the 
two  highwaymen  and  Squire  Trecothick 
and  Parson  Vance;  it  is  as  good.  I  think, 
as  anything  in  Joseph  Andrews.  I  have 
just  come  to  the  part  where  the  highway 
man  with  the  black  patch  over  his  eve  has 
tricked  poor  Solomon  into  his  place,  and 
the  squire  and  the  parson  are  hearing 
the  evidence.  Parson  Vance  is  splendid. 
How  good,  too,  is  old  Mrs.  Crabb  and 
the  coastguardsman  in  the  third  chapter, 
or  her  delightful  quarrel  with  the  sexton 
of  Seaham  ;  Lord  Conybeare  is  surely  a 
little  overdone  ;  but  I  don't  know  either; 
he's  such  sport.  Do  you  like  Sally  Barnes? 
I'm  in  love  with  her.  Constable  Muddon 
is  as  good  as  Dogberry  and  Verges  put 
together;  when  he  takes  Solomon  to  the 
cage,  and  the  highwayman  gives  him  Sol- 
omon's own  guinea  for  his  pains,  and  kisses 
Mrs.  Muddon.  and  just  then  up  drives 
Lord  Conybeare,  and  instead  of  helping 
Solomon,  (-alls  him  all  the  rascals  in  Chris- 
tendom— O  Henry  Fielding,  Henry  Field- 
ing! Yet  perhaps  the  scenes  at  Seaham 
are  the  best 
all  these  excellences 


But   I'm   bewildered,  an 


St;iv,  cried  a  voice  that  made  the  welkin  era 
This  here's  a  dream,  return  and  study  Bi  \ 


Ever  yours, 


R.    1      - 


[In  the  following,  Stev<  - 
mother  the   key  to  the  persons  intei 

in  the  essay  on  "Talk  and  Talkei 
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refers  incidently  to  the  matters  which  drew 
from  him  the  lampoons  in  verse  referred 
to  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper.] 

I  >  \\ -i  >S,    April   9,    1882. 

My  dear  Mother, — Men- with  please 
find  belated  birthday  present.  Fanny  has 
another. 


( !ockshot=Jenkin. 

But 

Jack  =  P>ol>. 
Hurley  — Henley. 
Athelred= Simpson. 

pray 
regard 

these 

(  >palstein=Symonds. 

as 

Parcel  =  Gosse. 

secrets 

My  clear  Mother,  how  can  I  keep  up 
with  your  breathless  changes.  Innerlei- 
then, Cramond,  4>ridge  of  Allan,  Dun- 
blane, Selkirk.  I  lean  to  Cramond,  but  I 
shall  be  pleased  anywhere,  any  respite  from 
Davos;  never  mind,  it  has  been  a  good, 
though  a  dear  lesson.  Now,  with  my 
improved  health,  if  I  can  pass  the  sum- 
mer, I  believe  I  shall  be  able  no  more  to 
exceed,  no  more  to  draw  on  you.  It  is 
time  I  sufficed  for  myself,  indeed.  And  I 
believe  I  can. 

I  am  still  far  from  satisfied  about  Fanny  ; 


she  is  certainly  better,  but  it  is  by  fits  a 
good  deal,  and  the  symptoms  continue, 
which  should  not  be.  I  had  her  persuaded 
to  leave  without  me  this  very  day  (Satur- 
day, 8th),  but  the  disclosure  of  my  mis- 
management broke  up  that  plan;  she 
would  not  leave  me  lest  I  should  misman- 
age more.  I  think  this  an  unfair  revenge  ; 
but  I  have  been  so  bothered  that  I  can- 
not struggle.  All  Davos  has  been  drink- 
ing our  wine.  During  the  month  of 
March,  three  litres  a  day  were  drunk — (  ), 
it  is  too  sickening — and  that  is  only  a 
specimen.  It  is  enough  to  make  anyone 
a  misanthrope,  but  the  right  thing  is  to 
hate  the  donkey  that  was  duped — which  I 
devoutly  do. 

I  have  this  winter  finished  Treasure 
Island,  written  the  preface  to  the  Studies^ 
a  small  book  about  the  Inland  Voyage  size, 
The  Silverado  Squatters^  and  over  and 
above  that  upwards  of  ninety  ( go  )  Comhill 
pages  of  magazine  work.  No  man  can 
say  I  have  been  idle. 

Your  affectionate  son, 
R.  L.  Stevenson. 


A    POET'S    MUSICAL    IMPRESSIONS* 


From  the  Letters  of  Sidney   Lanier 


Baltimore,  February,  1874. 

I  am  just  from  the  concert.  It  was 
splendidly  successful.  The  orchestra  was 
in  fine  trim,  the  audience  in  a  good-humor, 
the  singing  delightful,  the  piano-playing 
simply  exquisite.  The  "Tell"  overture 
went  off  well,  save  that  the  'cellos,  which 
have  a  beautiful  introduction,  were  not 
as  well  harmonized  as  might  be.  1  had 
another  triumph  in  the  Pastoral  Scene. 
When  Oboe  and  I  had  finished  our  long 
interchange  of  confidences,  the  audience 
broke  into  applause,  which  was  only  stilled 
by  the  continuance  of  the  overture,  and 
the  conductor  came  down  and  said  that 
it  was  beautifully  played.  My  greatest 
trouble  in  playing  has  been  to  keep  in 
tune  with  the  oboe  ;  the  tone  of  that  in- 
strument is  so  strange,  so  strident,  and  so 
indecisive  when  one  is  close  to  the  player 
(he  sitteth  immediately  behind  me),  that  I 
have  infinite  difficulty  in  accommodating 
my  pitch  to  his.  Some  of  the  notes  in  his 
instrument,  too,  are  incorrect  ;  and  inas- 
much as  he  cannot  change  his  tones,  and, 
as  my  music  is  often  written  in  octaves 
above  his,  I  have  to  use  the  utmost  cau- 
tion and  skill  in  turning  the  embouchure 
in  and  out,  so  as  to  be  in  perfect  accord 
with  him.  For  some  weeks  I  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  this,  and  suffered  untold  agonies 
thereanent ;  but  I  believe  I  have  now  dis- 
covered all  his  quips  and  his  quirks,  and 
to-night  we  were  in  lovely  harmony  with 
each  other. 

I  read  far  better  than  at  first,  and  am 
greatly  improved  in  the  matter  of  keeping 
time  in  the  orchestra.  How  much  I  have 
learned  in  the  last  two  months  !  I  am  not 
yet  an  artist,  though,  on  the  flute..  The 
technique  of  the  instrument  has  many 
depths  which  I  had  not  thought  of  before, 
and  I  would  not  call  myself  a  virtuoso 
within  a  year.  I  feel  sure  that  in  that 
time  I  could  do  anything  possible  to  the 
instrument.  But  thou  wouldst  not  know 
my  tone,  now  !  How  I  wish  I  might  play 
for  thee  !      I  have  just  composed  a  thing 

*  See  also  article  under  same  title  in  ScRIBNER's  MAGA- 
ZINE for  May. 


I   call  "  Longing."      .      .      .      I 
played  it  for  anyone,  save  for  myself, 
my  heart  is  quite  too  full.      1  1  the 

people  in  the  house  think  1  am  stark  1 
in  the  twilight,  when  I  send  this  strenuous 
sigh  out  on  the  air.     Suppose  a  tub< 
should  just  breathe  itself  out  in  perfume, 
and  disappear  utterly  in  a  sweet  breath — 
thus  my  heart  in  this  melody. 

Baltimore,  February  12,  1874. 

— To  offset  this  Jeremiad,  I  may 

tell  thee  that  from  a  hundred  indicatn 
gather  that  I  have  conquered  myself  a  pla<  e 

here  as  an  orchestral  player.      The  preju- 
dices,   the   cliques,  the  claques,  the  diffi- 
culties I  had  to  encounter,  were  innumer- 
able  and  appalling;    but   by  straightfor- 
ward behavior  and  hard  work  and  steady 
improvement,  I  have   finally   managed  to 
beat  down  and  trample  on   every  one  of 
them.      I  believe  my  "  Tell  "  solo,  on  - 
urday  night,  quite  gave  the  coup  de grace  to 
them,  and  the  managers  of  the  smaller  or- 
chestras about  town  have  freely  proffr 
engagements  for  odd  occasions,  althi 
1  do  not  belong  to  the  "Musical  Uni 
which  embraceth  nearly  all  the  musi< 
in  town,  and  which  obligeth  all  its  mem- 
bers to  employ  each  other  in  preference 
to  outsiders.      I  played  last  night  with  the 
Germania    Mannerchor  orchestra  ;    next 
week  1  am  to  play  with  the   Liederkranz, 
and  have  four  other  engagements  ofsimi- 
lar  character.     I  was  also  engaged  to  play 
solos   in   two  concerts  at  Wheeling,  \  ..; 
but    this    has   been    postponed    until  after 
Lent;     .    .     .    and  the  leader  of  the   i 
monic  Mannerchor   lias   engaged   me 
a  solo  at  their  next   concert,    the   date   of 
which  is  not  yet  determined. 

I  am  copying  off  -  in  order  to  try  die 
publishers  therewith — a  danse  des  m 
rous  (midge-dance),  which  1  have  written 
for  flute  and  piano,  and  which  1  think 
enough  of  to  let  it  go  forward  as  op.  E. 
Dost    thou   remember    one    morning    last 

summer,   C ■  and    1    were    walkil  . 

the  upper  part   ^i  the  yard  before  bn 
fast,  and  saw  a  swarm  oi  gnats,  of  w 
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strange  evolutions  we  did  relate  to  thee  a 
marvellous  tale  ?  I  have  put  the  grave 
oaks,  the  quiet  shade,  the  sudden  sunlight, 
the  fantastic,  contrariwise  and  ever-shifting 
midge-movements,  the  sweet  hills  afar  off, 
all)  in  the  piece,  and  thus  /  like- 
it  ;  but  I  know  not  if  others  will;  I  have 
not  played  it  for  anybody. 

Baltimore,  April  3,  1874. 

I  am  just  come  from  Venice, 
and  have  strolled  home  through  the  moon- 
light, singing  serenades. 

— In  plain  terms — sweet  Heaven,  how 
I  do  abhor  these  same  plain  terms — I 
have  been  playing  Stradella  (in  the  orches- 
tra at  the  Concordia  Theatre),  and  I  am 
full  of  gondellieds,  of  serenades,  of  bal- 
conies with  white  arms  leaning  over  the 
balustrades  thereof,  of  gleaming  waters, 
of  lithe  figures  in  black  velvet,  of  sting- 
ing-sweet coquetries,  of  diamonds,  dag- 
gers, and  desperadoes. 

Truth  to  say,  the  performance  was  but 
indifferent  good,  saving  a  lovely  tenor,  but 
I  had  never  heard  the  opera  before,  and  I 
cannot  tell  thee  the  intense  delight  which 
these  lovely  conceptions  of  Flotow  gave 
me.  The  man  has  put  Venice,  lovely, 
romantic,  wicked-sweet  Venice,  into  mu- 
sic, and  the  melodies  breathe  out  an  elo- 
quence that  is  at  once  honied  and  spicy, 
at  once  sentimental  and  powerful,  at  once 
languid  and  thrilling 

Baltimore,  April  9,  1874. 

.  .  .  Last  night  I  won  from  music  much 
glory  playing  the  sonata  of  Kuhlau  (which 
thou  broughtest  me  from  Savannah)  to 
the  most  critical  audience  in  town, — viz., 
at  a  private  concert  of  the  Germania  Club. 
I  have  now  to  rush  down  to  the  Con- 
cordia, to  rehearse  with  an  orchestra  there. 
Tonight  I  am  going  to  play  that  lovely 
serenade  which  we  heard  at  Theodore 
Thomas's  concert  in  Macon — for  flute  and 
French  horn.  I  play  it  with  a  noble 'cel- 
list, the  horn  part  having  been  arranged 
for  violoncello.  I  also  play  first  flute  to- 
night in  the  orchestra  which  is  to  accom- 
pany the  I  iederkranz  in  bringing  out  Men- 
delssohn's Forty-second  Psalm. 

New  York,  September  3,  1S74. 

I  think  I  have  invented  a  flute  which 
will  go   down    to    C    below  the  staff,  and 


which  will  entirely  remedy  the  imperfeC- 
tionsthatnow  exist  in  that  part  of  the  flute 
that  extendeth  below  I).  I  have  stirred 
up  Badger  about  it — with  infinite  labor, 
for  the  old  Satyr  is  far  more  concerned 
about  silver  dollars  than  about  silver  flutes, 
and  is  almost  inexpugnabty  conservative. 
He  is  always  wonderfully  kind  to  me,  how- 
ever, and  gazes  on  me  with  a  half-amused 
smile  when  I  am  talking,  as  if  I  were  a 
precocious  child  whom  he  was  showing 
off.  I  have  some  good  hopes  of  the  new 
flute.      O  dream  with  me   that 

some  day  we  will  listen  to  an  orchestra  in 
which  shall  be  as  many  hrst  flutes  as  first 
violins,  and  as  many  second  flutes  as  sec- 
ond violins  ! 

And  why  should  it  not  be  so?  What 
reason  is  there  in  the  nature  of  things  why 
the  violins  should  be  the  orchestra,  and 
the  flutes  and  other  instruments  mere  ad- 
juncts ?  I  say  this  not  of  any  foolish  ad- 
vocacy of  the  flute:  thou  knowest  1  love 
the  violin  with  my  whole  soul.  No,  I 
speak  in  advocacy  of  pure  music.  No  one 
can  hear  an  orchestra  constituted  like 
Thomas's  (#.g.)  without  being  convinced 
that,  with  all  its  perfection  of  handling,  its 
material  is  not  perfect.  The  tutti  in  J/J  is 
always  a  grief  to  me.  I  defy  any  musician 
to  extract  anything  out  of  such  passages 
unless  he  have  the  score  before  him,  or  is 
otherwise  familiar  with  the  theme.  Then 
he  can  faintly  discern  the  idea,  but  to 
those  who  are  not  musicians  it  is  as  sound 
and  fury,  signifying  nothing. 

Brooklyn,  September  7,   1S74. 

Badger  worked  forme  like  a  Tro- 
jan all  Saturday  afternoon,  experimenting 
on  my  new  long  flute.  We  were  much 
put  to  it  for  some  time  to  get  a  certain 
motion  that  was  essential,  but  I  kept  him 
at  it,  in  spite  of  the  most  dismal  croaking 
on  his  side,  until  our  efforts  were  crowned 
with  brilliant  success.  1  am  going  over 
now  to  recommence  work  on  it. 

September  1 7,  1 S74. 

The  long  flute  is  nearly  done, 
and  I  think  it  will  work.  It  hath  revealed 
sundry  hitches  which  have  taxed  my  in- 
genuity severely,  but  I  have  managed  to 
overcome  them  all,  and  the  final  prospect 
is  now  good. 
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September  21,  1874. 
The  long  flute  will  succeed  in 
time.  It  is  near  enough  finished  for  me  to 
see  that.  Dost  thou  know,  everything  I 
do  or  write  is  so  new  and  upturn-y  of  old 
mouldy  ideas,  here,  that  I  have  infinite 
trouble.  E.g.,  old  Badger  has  been  mak- 
ing flutes  for  forty  years,  and  when  any 
luckless  wight  maketh  suggestion  to  him 
thereanent,  he  smileth  a  battered  and  an- 
nihilating smile,  which  saith  plainly  enough, 
Pooh,  I  exhausted  all  that  a  half-century 
ago.  Now  this  Satyr  fought  me  at  every 
stage  and  up  every  step  of  my  long  flute. 
He  declared  in  the  very  beginning  that  it 
was  impossible,  that  a  tube  so  long  could 
not  be  filled  by  the  human  breath,  that  a 
column  of  air  so  long  could  not  be  made 
to  vibrate,  etc.,  and  that  he  had  long  ago 
tried  it  thoroughly,  and  satisfied  himself  it 
was  physically  non-achievable.  This  last, 
of  course,  staggered  me,  yet  with  foolhar- 
diness  (as  it  is  called),  I  worked  at  him 
until  I  got  him  to  draw  out  a  long  tube, 
upon  which  in  a  few  minutes  I  demon- 
strated to  him  that  the  G  was  not  only  a 
possible,  but  a  beautiful  note.  He  then 
retreated  to  his  second  line,  and  entrenched 
himself  behind  the  C-key,  averring  that  a 
key  could  not  be  constructed  which  would 
make  C  and  at  the  same  time  hold  down 
the  four  keys  of  the  right  hand.  Then  I 
proved  to  him  it  could  be  done,  by  good 
logic,  and  he  finally  made  the  key  I 
wanted,  and  it  was  done.  Thus  from 
breastwork  to  breastwork  hath  he  been 
driven  ;  in  three  days  more  I  expect  him 
to  surrender  at  discretion. 

September  25,  1874. 
I  am  going  to  move  heaven  and 
earth  for  ways  and  means  to  take  lessons 
from  Dr.  Damrosch,  who  is  leader  of  the 
Arion  Society  and  the  Oratorio  Society 
of  Brooklyn.  He  is  a  beautiful  violin- 
ist, and  is  considered  at  the  head  of  fine 
music  in  New  York.  A  slender,  blue-eyed 
man,  with  a  broad  forehead,  is  he,  and  a 
man  of  culture  withal. 

Brooklyn,  October  2,1874. 
.     .     .     On  Tuesday  I  went  by  invitation 

to  P 's  rooms  to  play  flute  quartettes. 

They  made  me  take  the  first  part,  and 
placed  before  me  a  terribly  difficult  quar- 
tette of  Walckier's,  which  1  had  never  seen 


before.      I  could  never  tell  how  beautiful 
it  was  ;  such  long-drawn  chords  with  6 
thoughts  in  them,  like  flowers  hid  in  green 
leaves.   I  went  through  it  i: 

without  a  break.    When  we  fin-  ' 

cried  out  to  me,  "Well  sir,  you  are  the 

sight-reader   I   ever  saw  ;    1 1  would 

have  broken  down  at  ever 
Thou  wouldst  be  greatly  j 
how  greatly  I  have  improved  in  this  par- 
ticular, by  a  little  practice  in  it,  which   I 
have  just  had  for  the  first  time  in  my  life. 

During  the  past  two  weeks  L has  been 

coming   twice  a   week   to   my  room,  and 
playing  for  an  hour   old-fashioned    duos 
which  I  never  saw  before.     This  has 
me    up    greatly    in  reading.      Lai 

Mine.   A gave   a  little  musicale,   in 

order  that  Dr.  C ,  an  amateur  flutist, 

of  Brooklyn,  might  hear  me  play.  He 
brought  a  lot  of  music  wholly  new  to  me, 
and,  although  embarrassed  at  playii  § 
sight  before  so  many  people,  and  with  an 
accompanist  who  was  also  reading  at  - 
I  went  through  in  grand  style,  amidst  such 
showers  of  applause  and  of  compliments 
as  quite  reddened  my  face. 

New  York,  Sunday,  October  iS,  1^74. 
I   have  been  in  my  room  all  day.  and 
have  just  concluded  a  half-dozen  delicious 
hours,  during  which  1  have  been  devour- 
ing,   with  a  hungry    ferocity    of    rapture 
which    I   know   not   how  to  express,  The 
Life  of  Robert  Schumann,  by  his  pupil,  Yon 
Wasilewski.     This  pupil,    1  am  sure,   did 
not  fully  comprehend  his  great  master.     1 
think  the  key  to   Schumann's  whole  char- 
acter, with  all  its  labyrinthine  and   often 
disappointing  peculiarities,   is  this  :  That 
he  had  no  mode  of  self-expression,  or,  1 
should  rather  say,    of  self-expansion,  be- 
sides the  musical  mode.      This  may   S 
a  strange  remark  to  make  of  him  who  was 
the  founder  and  prolific  editor  of  a   great 
musical  journal,  and  who  perhaps  exceed- 
ed any   musician    of   his  time   in   general 
culture.      But  I  do  not  mean  that  he  was 
confined     to     music    for    self-ex] 
though,  indeed,  the  sort  of  critical  w: 
which  Schumann  did  so  much  of  is  r. 
all  like   poetry  in  its   tranquil': 
upon  the  soul   oi  the  writer.      What  1  do 
mean  is  that  his   sympathies  weir 
enough  ;   he  did  not  go  through  the  awful 
struggle  of  genius,  and  lash  and  >- 
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beat  about  until  his  soul  was  grown  large 
enough  to  embrace  the  whole  of  life  and 
the  All  of  things ;  that  is,  large  enough  to 
appreciate  (if  even  without  understanding) 
the  magnificent  designs  of  God,  and  tall 
enough  to  stand  in  the  trough  of  the  awful 
cross- waves  of  circumstance  and  look  over 
their  heights  along  the  whole  sea  of  God's 
manifold  acts,  and  deep  enough  to  admit 
the  peace  that  passeth  understanding. 
This  is,  indeed,  the  fault  of  all  German 
culture,  and  the  weakness  of  all  German 
genius.  A  great  artist  should  have  the 
sensibility  and  expressive  genius  of  Schu- 
mann, the  calm  grandeur  of  Lee,  and  the 
human  breadth  of  Shakespeare,  all  in  one. 

Now,  in  this  particular — of  being  open, 
unprejudiced,  and  unenvious — Schumann 
soars  far  above  his  brother  Germans.  He 
valiantly  defended  our  dear  Chopin  and 
other  young  musicians  who  were  strug- 
gling to  make  head  against  the  abomin- 
able pettiness  of  German  prejudice.  But, 
withal,  I  cannot  find  that  his  life  was  great, 
as  a  whole ;  I  cannot  see  him  caring  for 
his  land,  for  the  poor,  for  religion,  for  hu- 
manity. He  was  always  a  restless  soul, 
and  the  ceaseless  wear  of  incompleteness 
finally  killed,  as  a  maniac,  him  whom  a 
broader  love  might  have  kept  alive  as  a 
glorious  artist  to  this  day. 

The  truth  is,  the  world  does  not  require 
enough  at  the  hands  of  genius.  Under  the 
special  plea  of  greater  sensibilities,  and  of 
consequent  greater  temptations,  it  excuses 
its  gifted  ones,  and  even  sometimes  makes 
"a  law  of  their  weakness."  But  this  is 
wrong;  the  sensibility  of  genius  is  just  as 
much  greater  to  high  emotions  as  to  low 
oiks  ;  and  whilst  it  subjects  to  stronger 
temptations,  it  at  the  same  time  interposes 
— if  it  will — stronger  considerations  for  re- 
sistance. 

These  are  scarcely  fair  things  to  be  say- 
ing apropos  of  Robert  Schumann  :  for  I  do 
nol  think  he  was  ever  guilty  of  any  ex- 
:s  of  genius— as  they  are  called:  1 
only  mean  them  to  apply  to  the  unrest  of 
his 'life. 

And  yet,  for  all  1  have  said,  how  his 
music  does  burn  in  my  soul !  h  stretches 
meuponthe  very  rack  of  delight  j  [know 
no  musician  that  fills  me  so  full  of  heavenly 
anguish,  and  if  1  had  to  give  up  all  the 
writers  of  musie  save  one,  my  one  should 
be  Robert  Schumann. 


Some  of  his  experiences  cover  some  of 
my  own  as  aptly  as  one-half  of  an  oyster- 
shell  does  the  other  half.  Once  he  went 
to  Vienna — that  gay  New  York  of  Austria; 
and  he  writes  back  to  his  sister  Theresa: 

"  .  .  .  So  my  plans  have  as  yet  pro- 
gressed but  little.  The  city  is  so  large 
that  one  needs  double  time  for  everything. 
.  .  .  But  to  tell  you  a  secret,  I  shouldn't 
like  to  live  here  long,  and  alone.  Serious 
men  and  Saxons  are  seldom  wanted  or  un- 
derstood here.  .  .  .  In  vain  do  1  look 
for  musicians;  that  is,  musicians  who  not 
only  play  passably  well  upon  one  or  two  in- 
struments, but  who  are  cultivated  men,  and 
understand  Shakespeare  and  Jean  Paul. 
I  might  relate  all  this  at  full 
length.  But  I  don't  know  how  the  days 
fly,  here  ;  I've  been  here  three  months  to- 
day; and  the  post-time,  four  o'clock,  is 
always  just  at  hand.  .  .  .  Clara  goes 
the  first  of  January  to  Paris,  and  probably 
to  London  later.  We  shall  then  be  far 
apart.  Sometimes  I  feel  as  if  I  could  not 
bear  it.  But  you  know  the  reason;  she 
wants  to  make  money,  of  which  we  are  in- 
deed in  need.  May  the  good  God  guard 
her,  the  good,  faithful  girl !  " 

New  York,  October  29,  1874. 

To-day  I  played  for  the  great  Dr.  Dam- 
rosch  ;  and  won  him.  I  sang  the  Wind- 
Song  to  him.  When  I  finished  he  came 
and  shook  my  hand,  and  said  it  was  done 
like  an  artist  ;  that  it  was  wonderful,  in 
view  of  my  education  ;  and  that  he  was 
greatly  astonished  and  pleased  with  the 
poetry  of  the  piece  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
its  rendering.  He  then  closed  the  door  on 
his  next  pupil,  and  kept  him  waiting  in  the 
front  parlor  a  half  hour,  while  giving  me  a 
long  talk.  1  had  told  him  that  I  wished 
to  pursue  music.  He  said  :  "Do  you 
know  what  that  means  ?  It  means  a  great 
deal  of  work,  it  means  a  thousand  sacri- 
fices.     It  is  very  hazardous." 

I  replied,  1  knew  all  that  ;  but  it  was 
not  a  matter  of  mere  preference,  it  was  a 
spiritual  necessity;  I  must  be  a  musician, 
1  could  not  help  it. 

This  seemed  to  please  him  ;  and  he 
went  on  to  speak  as  no  other  musician 
here  could  speak,  of  many  things.  He  is 
the  only  poet  among  the  craft  here;  and 
is  a  thoroughly  cultivated  man  in  all  par- 
ticulars.    He  offered  to  do  all  be   could 
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in  my  behalf ;  and  was  altogether  the 
gentleman  and  the  wise  artist. 

Thou  wilt  share  with  me  the  pleasure  I 
take  in  thinking  that  I  have  never  yet 
failed  to  win  favor  with  an  artist.  Al- 
though I  am  far  more  independent  of 
praise  than  formerly,  and  can  do  without 
it  perfectly  well;  yet,  when  it  comes,  1 
keenly  enjoy  it;  particularly  from  one  who 
is  the  friend  of  Liszt,  of  Von  Billow,  and 
of  Wagner. 

Moreover,  I  played  abominably;  being 
both  tired,  weakened  by  the  warm  weather, 
and  excited. 

I  am  pleased  that  Hamerik  should  have 
so  cordially  invited  me  back  to  my  old 
place  ;  and  anticipate  a  winter  in  Balti- 
more full  of  substantial  work.  I  find  I 
need  thorough-bass  sorely,  and  am  study- 
ing it  with  might  and  main. 

Brooklyx,  November  8,  1874. 
I  have  spent  the  whole  Sunday 
in  my  room  in  reading,  with  slow  labor — 
for  my  German  is  but  limited — Wagner's 
"  Rhein-Gold,"  the  first  part  of  his  great 
Trilogy,  or  rather  Tetralogy — for  it  has 
four  parts — which  I  am  going  to  translate, 
unless  some  happy  mortal  gets  ahead  of  me. 
The.  conception  is  very  fine;  but  there  is 
something  in  it,  or  rather  something//*?/  in  it, 
which  I  detect  in  everything  that  any  Ger- 
man has  yet  done  in  the  way  of  music  or 
poetry.  I  know  hot  exactly  what  to  call 
it,  or  indeed,  how  to  define  it.  It  is,  that 
(if  I  may  express  it  in  a  very  roundabout 
way)  sentiment  lying  deep  in  the  heart  of 
the  author  which  would  produce  on  his 
face  a  quiet,  wise  smile  all  the  while  he 
was  writing — a  sort  of  consciousness  un- 
derlying all  his  enthusiasms  (which  are  not 
at  all  weakened  thereby),  that  God  has 
charge,  that  the  world  is  in  His  hands, 
that  any  bitterness  is  therefore  small  and 
unworthy  of  a  poet.  This  was  David's 
frame  of  mind;  it  was  also  Shakespeare's. 
No  German  has  approached  it,  except,  per- 
haps, Richter. 


1874. 
The  great  deeps,  the  wild  heights, 
the  passionate  cities,  the  happy  vales,  the 
dear,  secret  springs,  the  broad  and  gen- 
erous-bosomed rivers,  the  manifold  ex- 
quisite flowers,  the  changeful  seasons,  the 


starry    skies,    the   present,   the    past,    the 
future    .     .     .of    the    world   of   m 
into  these  he  hath  not  been,  into  these  will 
he  never  enter.      But  he  hath 
finitely  sweet  to  present  ever  before  him 
the  glorious  ideal   of  his   youth,  to 
him  ever    trustful   in   the  bright: 
reality  and  sufficiency  of  love,  to  hold  him 
ever  self-watchful  and  solicitous,  to  b 
that    is    high    and  manly   and    noble,    in 
order  to   maintain  himself   in    some   way 
worthy  of  his  unapproachable  Beloved. 

BALI  [MORI  .  January    J,   i 

Doth  not  this  inclosed  programme  show 
a  feast  of  glory?  And  how  we  did  play 
it  !  We  were  forty-four  in  orchestra,  and 
we  all  played  as  if  our  soul's  welfare  hung 
on  each  note.  How  <  an  I  tell  thee  the 
heaven  of  it,  to  me  ? 

Then,  after  the  concert,  Mr.  Sutro  and 
his  wife  invited  Hamerik,  Seifert  (leader 
of  the  violins,  just  from  Berlin),  Wysham 
and  myself  to  take  champagne  with  them 
at  their  rooms,  where  we  sat  until  far  into 
the  morning,  talking  music. 

My  playing  is  greatly  improved,  and 
my  flute  now  fits  upon  the  oboe  like  the 
down  upon  a  peach. 

My  head  is  all  full  of  my  "  ( rnat-dam 
which  I  am  going  to   turn  into  a  sym- 
phony, for  orchestra,  with  flute  obligate. 

Bali  [more,  January  6,   1 
I  had  a  long  talk  to-day  with  Mr. 

Uhler,   librarian    of    the    Peabody.       He 
tells  me  that  there  is  a  full  set  of  apj 
tus  for  the  physics  of  music  lectures  now 
at  the  institute,  and  that  they  are  not  even 
unpacked  !     I  have  the  strongest  hope  ol 
being  able  to  accomplish  my  proje<  t  anent 
the  establishment  of  such  a  chair  in 
nection    with   the    conservatory.       I     am 
working  hard  at  all  the  books  I  can  find 
in  the  library  on  the  subject,  and  I  am 
ing  over  in  a  few  moments  to  spend  the 
balance  of  the  evening  there. 

BAL  I  [MORE,  January  «t.    I 

Our  second  concert  comes  ofl 

night,  and  we  are  to  play  such  beautiful 

music  as  makes  my  heart  tremble  even  to 
think  of.     First  comes  Beetho\ 
symphony,  one  written  before  th< 
ful  deafness  had  come  upon  1 

pierced  into  his  heart.       The  who 
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movements  are  ravishing  melodies  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  the  second  move- 
ment, a  larghetto,  is  as  if  the  wind-in- 
struments and  strings  were  having  a  game 
of  hide-and-seek  in  heaven.  Then  Mine. 
De  Ryther,  a  lady  in  form  and  manner 
and  stage-appearance  much  like  our  dear 
departed  G  ,  is  to  sing,  with  a  glorious 

contralto  voice,  a  noble  aria  from  Han- 
del's little-known  opera,  Rinaldo.  There  we 
play  Bernhard  Scholz's  overture,  Im  Freien 
("  In  the  free  air"),  an  exquisite  embodi- 
ment of  tender  sky,  of  birds,  of  joyful 
green  leaves  and  lush  grasses  and  brilliant 
flowers.  Then  we  have  some  English 
songs  by  Mme.  De  Ryther,  and  conclude 
all  with  Karl  Reinecke's  lovely  overture  to 
Calderon's  Dame  Kobold. 

Baltimore,  January  12,  1875. 

I  have  a  nice  piano  just  arrived.  .  .  . 
I  found  1  could  not  write  my  Gnat  Sym- 
phony without  it.  1  am  going  to  put  in- 
to the  slow  movement  of  my  Gnat  Sym- 
phony my  No.  1,  which  thou  didst  admire 
so  long  ago,  taking  the  melody  first  for  the 
flute,  then  for  the  violins.  The  melody 
seems  fairly  ravishing  to  me. 

The  fury  of  creation  is  on  me  to- 
day,  and  I  am  now  going  down  for  some 
score-paper,  and  to  maiLthis  .  .  .  then 
to  the  pen. 

Hamerik  is  interested  in  the  chair  of 

physics,  and  will  take  me  to  see  Mr.  E , 

who  is  chief  among  the  trustees  in  the 
conservatory  department. 

Baltimore,  January  20,  1 S 7 5 . 
On  Monday  night  came  Hamerik  to 
spend  the  evening  with  me.  At  seven 
came  lie  ;  and  at  2  a.m.  left  he.  Such 
another  music-talk  have  I  never  had.  The 
fellow  is  a  rare  genius:  his  music  is  the 
most  poetic  subtlety  of  tone-combination 
that  could  be  imagined. 

Bai  riMORE,  January  24,  1875. 

Our  concert  lasl  night  was  magnifi- 
cently successful. 

Our  first  number  was  the  greatest  of 
modern  works,  the  symphony  by  Svendsen. 
The  third  movement  is  a  long  and  intricate 
scherzo  of  indescribable  lightness  and 
beauty  ;  and  is.  throughout,  a  solo  for  the 
first  flute,  supported  by  a  multitudinous  ac- 
companiment of  the  reed  and  strings.    The 


instant  we  had  finished,  the  audience  fu- 
riously demanded  an  encore^  the  director 
smiled  his  congratulations  over  upon  me, 
and  we  plunged  into  it  again  like  a  flock 
of  butterflies  drunk  with  sunlight  swooping 
upon  a  flower-bed. 

The  whole  symphony  gave  me  immeas- 
urable delight.  1  am  so  much  improved 
now  in  playing  that  \  can  preserve  my  in- 
ternal dignity  in  great  measure  free  from 
the  dreadful  distractions  of  solicitude,  and 
thus  my  soul  revels  in  the  midst  of  the 
heaven  of  these  great  symphonic  works  with 
almost  unobstructed  freedom. 

I  believe  I  have  had  the  good  fortune 
to  discover  a  very  curious  fact  in  relation 
to  the  vibration  of  strings,  which  will  exert 
an  important  influence  in  explaining  the 
difference  of  timbre  between  stringed  in- 
struments and  wind  ;  and  perhaps  in  other 
directions  which  I  have  not  had  time  to 
think  toward.  I  have  communicated  the 
substance  of  the  proposition  to  Professor 
E.  H.  Smith,  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
— a  very  eminent  authority  in  such  mat- 
ters— and  he  replies  that  my  idea  is  un- 
questionably correct. 

Baltimore,  February  7.  is;;. 
.  Our  concert  last  night — where- 
of I  send  the  beautiful  programme— was 
brilliantly  successful.  We  had  only  re- 
hearsed the  Mozart  Concerto  once,  Mr. 
Hoffman  not  arriving  until  Friday;  but  it 
went  off  nobly,  on  the  part  of  the  orches- 
tra, and  Mr.  Hoffman  played  it  with  a  sub- 
tle delicacy  of  touch  and  of  expression  kA 
which  I  had  never  dreamed  him  capable. 
The  Proch  variations  were  sung  charming- 
ly by  Miss  Thursby  ;  1  standing  with  her 
and  playing  the  flute  obligato  ;  all  with 
such  effect  that  I  had  twice  to  lead  her 
back  in  response  to  vociferous  encores. 
The  third  movement  of  the  Hiller  sym- 
phony was  full  of  lovely  flute-effects  :  and 
my  playing  won  me  many  compliments 
from  the  stolid  Germans  of  the  orchestra. 

Bai  riMORE,  February  26,  1 S 7 5 . 

Well.  then,  instalment  No.  1  shall  re- 
late to  thee  in  how  wholly  unorthodox  a 
manner  yet  to  me  how  devout — I  spent 
last  Sunday. 

At  half  past  ten  I  was  ready  for  action, 
and  proceeded  to  meet  my  colleagues  <■( 
the  wind-quintette     with   whom   1  was  to 
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play  at  the  concert  that  night — for  the  re- 
hearsal of  our  piece,  which,  by  reason  of 
short  notice  and  of  the  exactions  of  our 
orchestra  rehearsals,  we  had  not  been  able 
to  rehearse  before.  This  occupied  until 
after  one  o'clock,  when  I  rushed  back  to 
my  room,  made  some  changes  of  toilet, 

and  repaired  to  the  P 's,  where  I  was 

promised   to   dinner.     After   dinner,   Mr. 

P and   I   looked   over  a  magnificent 

bound  collection  of  colored  prints,  repre- 
senting the  progress  of  art  in  all  times 
and  countries  till  half-past  five,  when  I 
returned  to  my  room,  fell  on  the  bed,  and 
rested  an  hour ;  then  tea ;  then  a  hasty 
arrayal  in  dress-coat  and  white  tie,  and  a 
flight  to  the  Germania  Hall,  where  we 
were  to  play  the  quintette.  Which  having 
played,  I    rushed,  at  nine  o'clock,  to  the 

house  of    Mr.    R ,  where  I  had  been 

engaged  to  play  in  a  string  quintette  of 
Haydn  for  three  strings,  flute,  and  piano; 

Mme.  R playing  the  piano  part,  and 

her  daughter  playing  the  violoncello  part. 
Arriving  here,  found  the  violin  and  the 
viola  men  had  not  come,  so  played  trios 
with  mother  and  daughter  (violoncello, 
flute,  and  piano),  and  chatted  with  the 
father  until  1 1  ;  then  took  leave  of  these 
charming,  cultivated,  unaffected,  simple- 
mannered  French  people  and  got  me  home 
to  bed,  tired,  as  thou  mayst  imagine. 

Of  course,  this  was  an  exceptional  Sun- 
day. I  usually  spend  the  day  until  din- 
ner-time in  my  room,  writing  to  thee,  and 
meditating  upon  God.  I  then  dine  at 
Mrs.  Bird's,  and  spend  my  evening  alone 
in  my  room,  bringing  my  life  up. 


Baltimore,  February  28,  1875. 
We  had  a  beautiful  concert  last 
night  ;  the  seventh  symphony  of  Beet- 
hoven, the  great  concerto  of  Schumann 
for  piano  and  orchestra,  the  "  Marriage  of 
Figaro  ;  "  winding  up  with  the  dreary  old 
"Good  Night  "  symphony  of  Haydn,  in 
which  each  of  us  had  a  candle  attached  to 
his  stand  (the  hall  being  in  total  darkness), 
which  he  blew  out  as  his  part  was  finished 
(the  parts  came  to  an  end  successively), 
until  finally  naught  was  left  but  a  lone- 
some old  fiddler,  who  dismally  sawed  away, 
but  at  last  left,  the  leader  beating  time  for 
a  few  bars  longer,  then  sadly  blowing  out 
his  solitary  candle  and  moving  away. 


I  have  and 

hopes  about  music  in  thesi 
gospel  whereof  the   pi  re    in    e 

need.     As  Ghrist  g; 

mandmenth  itilled  tl  -  the 

clear  liquid   of  that  wondrous  th — 

Love   God   utterly,  and   thy   1  r  a> 

thyself — so    I    think    the    time    will    - 
when  music,  rightly  developed  to  its  1 
little-foreseen  grandeur,  will   be  found  to 
be  a  later  revelation  of  ail  gospels  in 
Only  think  how  it  is  beginning  to  do   the 
people's  worship  in  the  churches,  he-re.  of 
late  ! 

I  was  at  one  the  other  day  where  half 
of  the  service  was  music,  and  if  the- 
at  the  organ  had  been  at  all  a  preacher  ;n 
soul  (alas;  he  was  not)  he  would  have 
dealt  out  the  far  heavenlier  portion  of  the 
doctrine. 

i;  M  I  [MORE,   March    [8,    I 

I  have  just  come  from  the  last  concert, 
whereof  I  send  thee  herein  a  :nme. 

A  certain  sense  of  melancholy  is  upon  me 
— the  last  of  anything  isJ>erseno\  y 
— but  I  quite  kill  it  with  the  thought  that 
I  am  now  entirely  free- 
as  I  have  finished  my  centennial  ode. : 
do  not  know  how  soon  this  will  be.      It 
ought  to  be  in   the  hands  of  the  printers 
and  engravers  early  in  April,  but   it  has 
been  so  much  interrupted  by  illness  and  a 
thousand  little  extraneous  matters,  that    I 
fear  it  will  be  late.      However,  the   God 
of  the  humble  poet  is  wry  great.      And  I 
have  had  so  main"  signal  instances  of  His 
upholding  grace  that  1  do  not   now  ever 
quite  despair  of  anything. 

Thomas  is  to  be  here  next  Wednes 
and  1  hope  then  to  have  some  final  report 
from  him  as  to  whether  he  will  be  able  to 
put  in  another  Mute  in  his  orchestra. 

I  have  received  a  copy   of   the  pi 
score  of  the  Cantata,  which  1  will  send  on 
Monday.     .     .     .     The  poem  appeal 
the  first  page  in  connected  shape,  as  well 
as  in  its  proper  place  along  with  th< 
This  piano-score  is  only  written    for  the 
purpose  of  drilling  the  chorus,  the  fall  or- 
chestra   score    will    soon    be    ] 
then  1  will  send  that  to  thee.      .     .     .     1 
am  continually  and   increasing 
at  the  inten.se  rate  oi  life  at  which  1  have 
-  ••  The  Psalm  of  the  \\  i  - 
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to  live  here.  There  is  never  a  moment 
when  I  have  what  could  be  called  leisure, 
a  duty  of  some  sort  is  always  ready.  I 
am  always  pressed  for  time,  and  that,  too, 
at  the  total  neglect  of  scores  of  visits 
which  I  ought  to  pay  here.  I  do  not  even 
have  time  to  think  out  why  it  is  so. 

I  hope  thou   will    like   my  dactyls.      1 
am   greatly  interested   in   them. 
If  I   were  only  fresh  to  write  this  poem  ! 
but  it  is  done  with  a  laggard  spirit. 

After  (7  concert^  net  dated. 
The   great  Beethoven   concerto, 

the  .Mendelssohn  concerto  (for  violin  and 
orchestra),  the  Wolfram's  Song,  these  will 
kill  me  if  I  do  not  hear  them  some  day 
[as  I  would] !  I  dare  not  talk  about  them 
more.  There  was  the  largest  audience 
ever  assembled  in  that  hall.  Even  the 
aisles  were  crowded  with  ladies,  standing. 


How  well  now  I  understand  the  foun- 
dation which  music  has,  in  the  culture 
of  the  soul  !  A  broad  and  liberal  spirit 
wielding  the  baton  to-night  could  have  set 
the  hearts  of  fifteen  hundred  people  a-fire. 
As  it  was,  they  were  (merely)  greatly 
pleased. 

There  is  a  certain  heaven  in  store  for 
me  ;  it  is  to  play  with  thine  accompani- 
ment, some   day,  certain   songs  out    of  a 


"  Schubert  Album  "  which  I  have.  Oh, 
if  thou  couldst  hear  the  passion,  the  me- 
lodious eloquence,  the  pleading  pathos 
wherewith  my  dear  Silvertongue*  render- 
eth  these  ! 

Philadelphia,  May  28,  1876. 

To-day  ...  I  had  an  invitation 
from  Wehner  to  come  and  spend  the 
morning  with  him.  I  went  at  half-past 
ten,  flute  in  hand.  His  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish is  even  less  than  mine  of  German,  and 
we  wasted  not  a  word  in  talk  beyond  the 
usual  salutations,  but  went  immediately 
to  our  matters,  by  a  delightful  plunge  into 
a  volume  of  Kuhlau's  duos  which  I  had 
not  before  seen.  We  were  in  a  cool,  retired 
parlor,  the  morning  was  sweet,  there  was 
no  third  person  in  the  room,  the  music  was 
of  the  simple,  grave,  religious  character  of 
Bach's,  and  my  heart  was  all  a-cry.  At 
the  end  of  each  movement,  as  we  played 
straight  through  the  book,  my  big,  phleg- 
matic, square-built  German  cried  Cut! 
and  looked  meaningly  upon  me  ;  1  said 
wanderschon,  and  looked  meaningly  upon 
him  ;  and  at  the  end  of  two  hours  1  made 
a  hasty  ade  with  a  full  heart,  and  came 
back  to  the  Peacocks  for  dinner. 

A  silver  Boehm  flute,  in  one  long  tube,  which  Mr. 
Lanier  played  for  a  time.  He  finally  returned  to  the  wooden 
Boehm,  having  a  mouthpiece  of  ivory  inserted  to  procure 
greater  resonance. 
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fUR  feeling  is,  you  know, 
that  Becky  should  go." 
That  earnest  little  remark 
comes  back  to  me,  even  af- 
ter long  years,  as  the  first 
note  of  something  that  be- 
gan, for  my  observation,  the  clay  I  went 
with  my  sister-in-law  to  take  leave  of  her 
good  friends.  It  is  a  memory  of  the  Amer- 
ican time,  which  revives  so  at  present — un- 
der some  touch  that  doesn't  signify — that  it 
rounds  itself  off  as  an  anecdote.  That  walk 
to  say  good-by  was  the  beginning;  and 
the  end,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned  with  it, 
was  not  till  long  after ;  yet  even  the  end 
also  appears  to  me  now  as  of  the  old  days. 
I  went,  in  those  days,  on  occasion,  to  see 
my  sister-in-law,  in  whose  affairs,  on  my 
brother's  death,  I  had  had  to  take  a  help- 
ful hand.  I  continued  to  go,  indeed,  af- 
ter these  little  matters  were  straightened 
out,  for  the  pleasure,  periodically,  of  the 
impression — the  change  to  the  almost  pas- 
toral sweetness  of  the  good  Boston  suburb 
from  the  loud,  longitudinal  New  York.  It 
was  another  world,  with  other  manners,  a 
different  tone,  a  different  taste  ;  a  savor 
nowhere  so  mild,  yet  so  distinct,  as  in  the 
square  white  house — with  the  pair  of  elms, 
like  gigantic  wheat-sheaves  in  front,  the 
rustic  orchard  not  far  behind,  the  old- 
fashioned  door-lights,  the  big  blue  and 
white  jars  in  the  porch,  the  straight,  bricked 
walk  from  the  high  gate — that  enshrined 
the  extraordinary  merit  of  Mrs.  Rimmle 
and  her  three  daughters. 

These  ladies  were  so  much  of  the  place 
and  the  place  so  much  of  themselves,  that 
from  the  first  of  their  being  revealed  to 
me  I  felt  that  nothing  else  at  Brook- 
bridge  much  mattered.  They  were  what, 
for  me,  at  any  rate,  Brookbridge  had  most 
to  give  :  I  mean  in  the  way  of  what  it  was 
naturally  strongest  in,  the  thing  that  we 
called  in  New  York  the  New  England 
expression,  the  air  of  Puritanism  reclaimed 
and  refined.  The  Rimmles  had  brought 
this  down  to  a  wonderful  delicacy.  They 
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struck  meeven  then— all  four  al  jual- 

ly — as  very  ancient  and  very  ear: 
I  think  theirs  must  have  been  the  house, 
in  all  the  world,  in  which  "  cultui 
came  to  the  aid  of  morning  calk 
head  of  the  family  was  the  widow  of  a  ; 
public  character  —  as  public  characters 
were  understood  at  Brookbridge  wl 
speeches  on  anniversaries  formed  a  part 
of  the  body  of  national  eloquence  spouted 
in  the  New  England  schools  by  little  boys 
covetous  of  the  most  marked,  though  per- 
haps the  easiest,  distinction.  He  was  re- 
ported to  have  been  celebrated,  and  on 
such  high,  superior,  exemplary  grounds 
that  he  was  consistent,  somehow,  even  in 
death.  He  was  likewise  understood  to 
have  made,  in  his  wife's  company,  the 
tour  of  Europe  at  a  date  not  immensely 
removed  from  that  of  the  battle  of  \Yater- 
loo.  What  was  the  age,  then,  of  the 
bland,  firm,  antique  Mrs.  Rimmle  at  the 
period  of  her  being  first  revealed  to  me? 
That  isa  point  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
determine — I  remember  mainly  that  I  was 
young  enough  to  regard  her  as  having 
reached  the  limit.  And  yet  the  limit  for 
Mrs.  Rimmle  must  have  been  prodigiously 
extended  ;  the  scale  of  its  extension  is,  in 
fact,  the  very  moral  of  this  reminiscence. 
She  was  old,  and  her  daughters  were  old, 
but  I  was  destined  to  know  them  all  as 
older.  It  was  only  by  comparison  and 
habit  that — however  much  1  recede — Re- 
becca, Maria,  and  jane  were  the  "young 
ladies." 

I    think   it    was   felt   that,  though    their 
mother's  life,  after  thirty  years  of  widow- 
hood, had  had  a  grand  backward  stretch. 
her  blandness  and   firmness-  and   this  in 
spite    of  her    extreme    physical    frailty 
would  be  proof  against  any  surremk: 
overwhelmingly  justified  by  time.      It  had 
appeared,  years  before,  at  a  crisis  of  which 
the  wa\es   had  not   even   yet   quite 
sided,   a   surrender   not   justified  by 
thing  that  she  should  go,  with  her  da 
tors,  to  Europe  for  her  "health.      Her: 
was  supposed  to  require  constant  supj 
but  when  it  had  at  that  period  tried 
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elusions  with  the  idea  of  Europe,  it  was 
not  the  idea  of  Europe  that  had  been  in- 
sidious enough  to  prevail.  She  had  not 
gone,  and  Becky,  .Maria,  and  Jane  had  not 
gone,  and  this  was  long  ago.  They  still 
merely  floated  in  the  air  of  the  visit 
achieved,  with  such  introductions  and 
such  acclamations,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  century  ;  the}*  still,  with  fond  glances 
at  the  sunny  parlor-walls,  only  referred, 
in  conversation,  to  divers  pictorial  and 
other  reminders  of  it.  The  Miss  Rimmles 
had  quite  been  brought  up  on  it,  but 
Becky,  as  the  most  literary,  had  most 
mastered  the  subject.  There  were  framed 
letters — tributes  to  their  eminent  father — 
suspended  among  the  mementoes,  and  of 
two  or  three  of  these,  the  most  foreign 
and  complimentary,  Becky  had  executed 
translations  that  figured  beside  the  text. 
She  knew  already,  through  this  and  other 
illumination,  so  much  about  Europe  that 
it  was  hard  to  believe,  for  her,  in  that 
limit  of  adventure  which  consisted  only  of 
her  having  been  twice  to  Philadelphia. 
The  others  had  not  been  to  Philadelphia, 
but  there  was  a  legend  that  Jane  had  been 
to  Saratoga.  Becky  was  a  short,  stout, 
fair  person  with  round,  serious  eyes,  a 
high  forehead,  the  sweetest,  neatest  enun- 
ciation, and  a  miniature  of  her  father — 
"  done  in  Rome" — worn  as  a  breastpin. 
She  had  written  the  life,  she  had  edited 
the  speeches,  of  the  original  of  this  orna- 
ment, and  now  at  last,  beyond  the  seas, 
she  was  really  to  tread  in  his  footsteps. 

Fine  old  Mrs.  Rimmle,  in  the  sunny 
parlor  and  with  a  certain  austerity  of 
cap  and  chair --though  with  a  gay  new 
"front"  that  looked  like  rusty  brown 
plush — had  had  so  unusually  good  a  win- 
ter that  the  question  of  her  sparing  two 
members  of  her  family  for  an  absence  had 
been  threshed  as  fine,  I  could  feel,  as. 
even  under  that  Puritan  roof,  any  case  of 
conscience  had  ever  been  threshed.  They 
were  to  make  their  dash  while  the  coast, 
as  it  ware,  was  clear,  and  each  of  the 
daughters  had  tried  heroically,  angeli- 
c-ally, and  for  the  sakr  of  each  of  her  sis- 
ters -not  to  be  one  of  the  two.  What  I 
encountered  that  first  time  was  an  op- 
portunity to  concur  with  enthusiasm  in 
the  general  idea  that  Becky's  wonderful 
preparation  would  be  wasted  if  she  were 
the  one  to  stay  with  their  mother.      They 


talked  of  Becky's  preparation — they  had 
a  sly,  old-maidish  humor  that  was  as  mild 
as  milk — as  if  it  were  some  mixture,  for 
application  somewhere,  that  she  kept  in  a 
precious  bottle.  It  had  been  settled,  at 
all  events,  that,  armed  with  this  concoc- 
tion and  borne  aloft  by  their  introduc- 
tions, she  and  Jane  were  to  start.  They 
were  wonderful  on  their  introductions, 
which  proceeded  naturally  from  their 
mother  and  were  addressed  to  the  charm- 
ing families  that,  in  vague  generations, 
had  so  admired  vague  Mr.  Rimmle. 
Jane,  I  found  at  Brookbridge,  had  to  be 
described,  for  want  of  other  description, 
as  the  pretty  one,  but  it  would  not  have 
served  to  identify  her  unless  you  had  seen 
the  others.  Her  preparation  was  only 
this  figment  of  her  prettiness — only,  that 
is,  unless  one  took  into  account  some- 
thing that,  on  the  spot,  I  silently  divined  : 
the  lifelong,  secret,  passionate  ache  of  her 
little  rebellious  desire.  They  were  all 
growing  old  in  the  yearning  to  go,  but 
Jane's  yearning  was  the  sharpest.  She 
struggled  with  it  as  people  at  Brookbridge 
mostly  struggled  with  what  they  liked,  but 
fate,  by  threatening  to  prevent  what  she 
<//diked,  and  what  was  therefore  duty — 
which  was  to  stay  at  home  instead  of 
Maria — had  bewildered  her,  I  judged,  not 
a  little.  It  was  she  who,  in  the  words  1 
have  quoted,  mentioned  to  me  Becky's 
case  and  Becky's  affinity  as  the  clearest 
of  all.  Her  mother,  moreover,  on  the 
general  subject,  had  .still  more  to  say. 

"I  positively  desire.  I  really  quite  insist 
that  they  shall  go,"  the  old  lady  explained 
to  us  from  her  stiff  chair.  " We've  talked 
about  it  so  often,  and  they've  had  from 
me  so  clear  an  account — I've  amused 
them  again  and  again  with  it — of  what  is 
to  be  seen  and  enjoyed.  If  they've  had 
hitherto  too  many  duties  to  leave,  the  time 
seems  to  have  come  to  recognize  that  there 
are  also  many  duties  to  seek.  Wherever 
we  go  we  iind  them — I  always  remind  the 
girls  of  that.  There's  a  duty  that  calls 
them  to  those  wonderful  countries,  just  as 
it  called,  at  the  right  time,  their  father  and 
myself-  if  it  be  only  that  of  laying  up  for 
the  years  to  come  the  same  store  of  re- 
markable impressions,  the  same  wealth  of 
knowledge  and  food  for  conversation  as, 
since  my  return.  I  have  found  myself  so 
happy  to  possess.''      Mrs.  Rimmle  spoke 
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of  her  return  as  of  something  of  the  year 
before  last,  but  the  future  of  her  daughters 
was,  somehow,  by  a  different  law,  to  be  on 
the  scale  of  great  vistas,  of  endless  after- 
tastes. I  think  that,  without  my  being 
quite  ready  to  say  it,  even  this  first  im- 
pression of  her  was  somewhat  upsetting  ; 
there  was  a  large,  placid  perversity,  a  grim 
secrecy  of  intention,  in  her  estimate  of  the 
ages. 

"  Well,  I'm  so  glad  you  don't  delay  it 
longer,"  I  said  to  Miss  Becky  before  we 
withdrew.  "And  whoever  should  go,"  I 
continued  in  the  spirit  of  the  sympathy 
with  which  the  good  sisters  had  already 
inspired  me,  "  I  quite  feel,  with  your  fam- 
ily, you  know,  that  you  should.  But  of 
course  I  hold  that  everyone  should."  I 
suppose  I  wished  to  attenuate  my  solem- 
nity; there  was  something  in  it,  however, 
that  I  couldn't  help.  It  must  have  been 
a  faint  foreknowledge. 

"  Have  you  been  a  great  deal  your- 
self ?  "  Miss  Jane,  I  remember,  inquired. 

"  Not  so  much  but  that  I  hope  to  go 
a  good  deal  more.  So  perhaps  we  shall 
meet,"  I  encouragingly  suggested. 

I  recall  something — something  in  the 
nature  of  susceptibility  to  encouragement 
— that  this  brought  into  the  more  express- 
ive brown  eyes  to  which  Miss  Jane  mainly 
owed  it  that  she  was  the  pretty  one. 
"Where,  do  you  think  ?  " 

I  tried  to  think.  "  Well,  on  the  Italian 
lakes — Como,  Bellagio,  Lugano."  I 
liked  to  say  the  names  to  them. 

"  '  Sublime,  but  neither  bleak  nor  bare 
— nor  misty  are  the  mountains  there  !  '  " 
Miss  Jane  softly  breathed,  while  her  sister 
looked  at  her  as  if  her  familiarity  with  the 
poetry  of  the  subject  made  her  the  most 
interesting  feature  of  the  scene  she  evoked. 

But  Miss  Becky  presently  turned  to  me. 
"  Do  you  know  everything ?" 

"Everything  ?  " 

"  In  Europe." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  I  laughed,  "  and  one  or  two 
things  in  America." 

The  sisters  seemed  to  me  furtively  to 
look  at  each  other.  "  Well,  you'll  have 
to  be  quick — to  meet  us"  Miss  Jane  re- 
sumed. 

"  But  surely  when  you're  once  there 
you'll  stay  on." 

"  Stay  on  ?  "- — they  murmured  it  simul- 
taneously and  with  the  oddest  vibration  o\ 


dread  as   well    as   of   desire.       It  v. 
they  had  been  in  th 
and   yet    wished    me,    who  "  i 
thing,"   to   torment  them   with   still   i 
of  it. 

Well,  I  did  my  best.  "I  mean  it  will 
never  do  to  cut  it  short." 

"  No,  that's  just  what   I  ke< 
said  brilliant  Jane.     "  It  would  be  b 
in  that  case,  not  to  go." 

"Oh,  don't  talk   about  not 
this  time  !  "     It  was  none  of  my  I 
but  I  felt  shocked  and  impatii 

"  No,  not  at  this  time  !  "   broke  in  Y 
Maria,   who,   very   red    in   th<  had 

joined  us.    Poor  Miss  Maria  was  knov 
the  flushed  one  ;  but  she  was  not  flu* 
— she   (,nly   had   an    unfortunate   - 
The  third  day   after  this  was   to   see  them 
embark. 

Miss  Becky,  however,  desired  as  little 
as  anyone  to  be  in  any  way  extravagant. 
"  It's  only  the  thought  of  our  mother," 
she  explained. 

I    looked    a   moment   at   the    old   lady, 
with  whom  my  sister-in-law  v. 
"  Well — your  mother's  magnificent." 

"  Isn't  she  magnificent  ?" — they  eager- 
ly took  it  up. 

She  was — I  could  reiterate  it  with  sin- 
cerity, though  I  perhaps  mentally  drew 
the  line  when  Miss  Maria  again  risked,  as 
a  fresh  ejaculation  :  "  1  think  she's  better 
than  Europe." 

"  Maria  !  "  they  both,  at  this,  exclaimed 
with  a  strange  emphasis  ;  it  was  as  if  they 
feared  she  had  suddenly  turned  cynical 
over  the  deep  domestic-  drama  of  their 
casting  of  lots.  The  innocent  laugh  with 
which  she  answered  them  gave  the  meas- 
ure of  her  cynicism. 

We  separated  at  last,  and  my  eyes  met 
Mrs.  Rimmle'sas  1  held  for  an  instant  her 
aged  hand.  It  was  doubtless  only  my 
fancy  that  her  calm,  cold  look  qui<  I 
cused  me  of  something.  Of  what  could 
it  accuse  me  ?  Only.  1  thought,  of  think- 
ing. 


II 


I  left  Bookbridge  the   n<  xl 
for  some  time  alter  that  had   i 
to  hear  from  my   kinswoman 

she  finally  wrote    then 

her  letter  that  affected  me  m< 
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the  rest.  "  Do  you  know  the  poor  Rim- 
mles  never,  after  all,  'went'?  The  old 
lady,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  broke  down  ; 
everything  broke  down,  and  all  of  them  on 
top  of  it,  so  that  the  dear  things  are  with 
us  still.  Mrs.  Rimmle,  the  night  after  our 
call,  had,  in  the  most  unexpected  man- 
ner, a  turn  for  the  worse — something  in 
the  nature  (though  they're  rather  mys- 
terious about  it),  of  a  seizure;  Becky  and 
Jane  felt  it — dear,  devoted,  stupid  angels 
that  they  are — heartless  to  leave  her  at 
such  a  moment,  and  Europe's  indefinitely 
postponed.  However,  they  think  they're 
still  going— or  think  they  think  it — when 
she's  better.  They  also  think — or  think 
they  think — that  she  will  be  better.  I 
certainly  pray  she  may."  So  did  1 — quite 
fervently.  I  was  conscious  of  a  real  pang 
— I  didn't  know  how  much  they  had 
made  me  care. 

Late  that  winter  my  sister-in-law  spent 
a  week  in  New  York  ;  when  almost  my 
first  inquiry  on  meeting  her  was  about  the 
health  of  Mrs.  Rimmle. 

"  Oh,  she's  rather  bad — she  really  is, 
you  know.  It's  not  surprising  that  at  her 
age  she  should  be  infirm." 

"  Then  what  the  deuce  is  her  age  ?  " 

"  I  can't  tell  you  to  a  year — but  she's 
immensely  old." 

"That  of  course  I  saw,"  I  replied — 
"  unless  you  literally  mean  so  old  that  the 
records  have  been  lost." 

My  sister-in-law  thought.  "  Well,  I  be- 
lieve she  wasn't  positively  young  when  she 
married.  She  lost  three  or  four  children 
before  these  women  were  born." 

We  surveyed  together  a  little,  on  this, 
the  "  dark  backward."  "And  they  were 
born,  I  gather,  after  the  famous  tour? 
Well,  then,  as  the  famous  tour  was  in  a 
manner  to  celebrate — wasn't  it? — the  res- 
toration of  the  Bourbons — "  I  considered, 
I  gasped.  "  My  dear  child,  what  on  earth 
do  you  make  her  out?  " 

My  relative, with  her  Brookbridge  habit, 
transferred  her  share  of  the  question  to  the 
moral  plane  -  turned  it  forth  to  wander,  by 
implication  at  least,  in  the  sandy  desert  of 
responsibility.  "  Well,  you  know,  we  all 
immensely  admire  her." 

"  You  can't  admire  her  more  than  I  do. 
She's  awful." 

My  interlocutress  looked  at  me  with  a 
certain  fear.      "She's  really  ill." 


"Too  ill  to  get  better?  " 

"  Oh,  no — we  hope  not.  Because  then 
they'll  be  able  to  go." 

"  And  wilt  they  go,  if  she  should?" 

"  Oh,  the  moment  they  should  be  quite 
satisfied.      I  mean  really"  she  added. 

I'm  afraid  I  laughed  at  her — the  Brook- 
bridge  "really  "  was  a  thing  so  by  itself. 
"  But  if  she  shouldn't  get  better?"  I  went 
on. 

"  Oh,  don't  speak  of  it!  They  want  .so 
to  go." 

"  It's  a  pity  they're  so  infernally  good," 
I  mused. 

"  No — don't  say  that.  It's  what  keeps 
them  up." 

"  Yes,  but  isn't  it  what  keeps  her  up 
too?" 

My  visitor  looked  grave.  "  Would  you 
like  them  to  kill  her?  " 

I  don't  know  that  I  was  then  prepared 
to  say  I  should — though  I  believe  I  came 
very  near  it.  But  later  on  I  burst  all 
bounds,  for  the  subject  grew  and  grew.  I 
went  again  before  the  good  sisters  ever  did 
— I  mean  I  went  to  Europe.  I  think  I 
went  twice,  with  a  brief  interval,  before  my 
fate  again  brought  round  for  me  a  couple 
of  days  at  Brookbridge.  I  had  been  there 
repeatedly,  in  the  previous  time,  without 
making  the  acquaintance  of  the  Rimmles; 
but  now  that  I  had  had  the  revelation  I 
couldn't  have  it  too  much,  and  the  first  re- 
quest I  preferred  was  to  be  taken  again  to 
see  them.  I  remember  well  indeed  the 
scruple  I  felt — the  real  delicacy — about 
betraying  that  /  had,  in  the  pride  of  my 
power,  since  our  other  meeting,  stood,  as 
their  phrase  went,  among  romantic  scenes  ; 
but  they  were  themselves  the  first  to  speak 
of  it,  and  what,  moreover,  came  home  to  me 
was  that  the  coming  and  going  of  their 
friends  in  general — Brookbridge  itself  hav- 
ing even  at  that  period  one  foot  in  Europe 
— was  such  as  to  place  constantly  before 
them  the  pleasure  that  was  only  postponed. 
They  were  thrown  back,  after  all,  on  what 
the  situation,  under  a  final  analysis,  had 
most  to  give — the  sense  that,  as  everyone 
kindly  said  to  them  and  they  kindly  said 
to  everyone,  Europe  would  keep.  Every- 
one felt  for  them  so  deeply  that  their  own 
kindness  in  alleviating  everyone's  feeling 
was  really  what  came  out  most.  Mrs. 
Rimmle  was  still  in  her  stiff  chair  and  in 
the  sunny  parlor,  but  if  she  made  no  scru- 
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pie  of  introducing  the  Italian  lakes  my 
heart  sank  to  observe  that  she  dealt  with 
them,  as  a  topic,  not  in  the  least  in  the 
leave-taking  manner  in  which  Falstaff 
babbled  of  green  fields. 

I  am  not  sure  that,  after  this,  my  pre- 
texts for  a  day  or  two  with  my  sister-in- 
law  were  not  apt  to  be  a  mere  cover  for 
another  glimpse  of  these  particulars  :  I  at 
any  rate  never  went  to  Brookbridge  with- 
out an  irrepressible  eagerness  for  our  cus- 
tomary call.  A  long  time  seems  to  me 
thus  to  have  passed,  with  glimpses  and 
lapses,  considerable  impatience  and  still 
more  pity.  Our  visits  indeed  grew  shorter, 
for,  as  my  companion  said,  they  were 
more  and  more  of  a  strain.  It  finally 
struck  me  that  the  good  sisters  even  shrank 
from  me  a  little,  as  from  one  who  pene- 
trated their  consciousness  in  spite  of  him- 
self. It  was  as  if  they  knew  where  I 
thought  they  ought  to  be,  and  were  moved 
to  deprecate  at  last,  by  a  systematic  silence 
on  the  subject  of  that  hemisphere,  the 
criminality  I  fain  would  fix  on  them.  They 
were  full  instead — as  with  the  instinct  of 
throwing  dust  in  my  eyes — of  little  pa- 
thetic hypocrisies  about  Brookbridge  in- 
terests and  delights.  I  dare  say  that  as 
time  went  on  my  deeper  sense  of  their 
situation  came  practically  to  rest  on  my 
companion's  report  of  it.  I  think  I  recol- 
lect, at  all  events,  every  word  we  ever  ex- 
changed about  them,  even  if  I  have  lost 
the  thread  of  the  special  occasions.  The 
impression  they  made  on  me  after  each  in- 
terval always  broke  out  with  extravagance 
as  I  walked  away  with  her. 

"  She  may  be  as  old  as  she  likes — I 
don't  care.  It's  the  fearful  age  the  '  girls ' 
are  reaching  that  constitutes  the  scandal. 
One  shouldn't  pry  into  such  matters,  I 
know  ;  but  the  years  and  the  chances  are 
really  going.  They're  all  growing  old  to- 
gether— it  will  presently  be  too  late  ;  and 
their  mother  meanwhile  perches  over  them 
like  a  vulture — what  shall  I  call  it?- — cal- 
culating. Is  she  waiting  for  them  suc- 
cessively to  drop  off?  She'll  survive  them 
each  and  all.  There's  something  too  re- 
morseless in  it." 

''Yes;  but  what  do  you  want  her  to 
do  ?  If  the  poor  thing  can't  die,  she  can't. 
Do  you  want  her  to  take  poison,  or  to 
open  a  blood-vessel  ?  I  dare  say  she  would 
prefer  to  go." 


"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  I  must  re- 

plied ;   "  you  daren't   say  anything  of  the 
sort.     If  she  would  prefer  to  g<  vould 

go.     She  would  feel  the  propriety,  the 

cency,  the   necessity  of  going.      She  just 
prefers  not  to  go.     She  prefers  and 

keep  up  the  tension,  and  her  calling  them 
'  girls  '  and  talking  of  the  good  time  they'll 
still  have  is  the  mere  cons<  ions  mif 
a  subtle  old  witch.     They  won't  hav< 
time — there  isn't   any  time  to  h 
mean  there's,  on  her  own  part,  no  real  lo>s 
of  measure  or  of  perspective  in   it. 
knows  she's  a  hundred-and-ten,  and  she 
takes  a  cruel  pride  in  it." 

iM  y  sister-in-law  differed  with  me  about 
this  ;  she  held  that  the  old  woman's  atti- 
tude was  an  honest  one  and  that  her  mag- 
nificent vitality,  so  great  in  spite  of  her  in- 
firmities, made  it  inevitable  she  should 
attribute  youth  to  persons  who  had  come 
into  the  world  so  much  later.  "  Then 
suppose  she  should  die?" — so  my  fellow- 
student  of  the  case  always  put  it  to  me. 

"  Do  you  mean  while  her  daughters  are 
away  ?  There's  not  the  least  fear  of  that — 
not  even  if  at  the  very  moment  of  their  de- 
parture she  should  be  in  extremis.  They 
would  find  her  all  right  on  their  return." 

"  But  think  how  they  would  feel  not  to 
have  been  with  her !  " 

''That's  only,  I  repeat,  on  the  unsound 
assumption.  If  they  would  only  go  to- 
morrow—literally  make  a  good  rush  for  it 
— they'll  be  with  her  when  they  come 
back.  That  will  give  them  plent] 
time."  I'm  afraid  1  even  heartlessly  add- 
ed that  if  she  should^  against  every  proba- 
bility, pass  away  in  their  absence,  they 
wouldn't  have  to  come  back  at  all — which 
would  be  just  the  compensation  proper  to 
their  long  privation.  And  then  M 
would  come  out  to  join  the  two  others, 
and  they  would  be — though  but  for  the 
too  scanty  remnant  of  their  career — as 
merry  as  the  day  is  long. 

I    remained    ready,  somehow,  pending 
the   fulfilment   of  that    vision,  to  sacrifice 
Maria  ;   it   was   only  over   the   urg 
the  case  for  the  others  respectively  that    I 
found    myself    balancing.      Sometim 
was  for  Becky  1  thought  the  traged)  i 
est — sometimes,  and   in   quite   a   dim 
manner,  1   thought   it  most   dire  l 
It  was  Jane,  after  all.  who  had  in 
of  life.      I  seemed  in  fact  dimly  to  di 
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in  Jane  a  sense — as  yet  undescried  by  her- 
self or  by  anyone — of  all  sorts  of  queer 
things.  -Why  didn't  she  go?  I  used  des- 
perately to  ask  ;  why  didn't  she  make  a 
bold  personal  dash  for  it,  strike  up  a  part- 
nership with  some  one  or  other  of  the 
travelling  spinsters  in  whom  Brookbridge 
more  and  more  abounded?  Well,  there 
came  a  flash  for  me  at  a  particular  point 
of  the  gray  middle  desert  :  my  corre- 
spondent was  able  to  let  me  know  that 
poor  Jane  at  last  had  sailed.  She  had 
gone  of  a  sudden — I  liked  my  sister-in- 
law's  view  of  suddenness — with  the  kind 
Hathaways,  who  had  made  an  irresisti- 
ble grab  at  her  and  lifted  her  off  her  feet. 
They  were  going  for  the  summer  and  for 
Mr.  Hathaway 's  health,  so  that  the  op- 
portunity was  perfect,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  be  glad  that  something  very 
like  physical  force  had  finally  prevailed. 
This  was  the  general  feeling  at  Brook- 
bridge,  and  I  might  imagine  what  Brook- 
bridge  had  been  brought  to  from  the  fact 
that,  at  the  very  moment  she  was  hustled 
off,  the  doctor,  called  to  her  mother  at  the 
peep  of  dawn,  had  considered  that  he  at 
least  must  stay.  There  had  been  real 
alarm — greater  than  ever  before  ;  it  actu- 
ally did  seem  as  if  this  time  the  end  had 
come.  But  it  was  Becky,  strange  to  say, 
who,  though  fully  recognizing  the  nature 
of  the  crisis,  had  kept  the  situation  in 
hand  and  insisted  upon  action.  This,  1 
remember,  brought  back  to  me  a  discom- 
fort with  which  1  had  been  familiar  from 
the  first.  One  of  the  two  had  sailed,  and 
I  was  sorry  it  was  not  the  other.  But  if 
it  had  been  the  other  I  should  have  been 
equally  sorry. 

I  saw  with  my  eyes,  that  very  autumn, 
what  a  fool  Jane  would  have  been  if  she 
had  again  backed  out.  Her  mother  had, 
of  course,  survived  the  peril  of  which  I 
had  heard,  profiting  by  it  indeed  as  she 
had  profited  by  every  other;  she  was 
sufficiently  better  again  to  have  come 
down  stairs.  It  was  there  that,  as  usual, 
I  found  her,  but  with  a  difference  of  effect 
produced  somehow  by  the  absence  of  one 
of  the  girls.  It  was  as  if,  for  the  others, 
though  they  had  not  gone  to  Europe, 
Europe  had  come  to  them  :  Jane's  letters 
had  been  so  frequent  and  so  beyond  even 
what  could  have  been  hoped.  It  was  the 
tirst   time,  however,  that    1   perceived  on 


the  old  woman's  part  a  certain  failure  of 
Lucidity.  Jane's  flight  was,  clearly,  the 
great  fact  with  her,  but  she  spoke  of  it  as 
if  the  fruit  had  now  been  plucked  and  the 
parenthesis  closed.  I  don't  know  what 
sinking  sense  of  still  further  physical  dura- 
tion I  gathered,  as  a  menace,  from  this 
first  hint  of  her  confusion  of  mind. 

"  My  daughter  has  been  ;  my  daughter 

has  been "      She  kept  saying  it,  but 

didn't  say  where  ;  that  seemed  unne<  es- 
sary,  and  she  only  repeated  the  words  to 
her  visitors  with  a  face  that  was  all  puck- 
ers and  yet  now,  save  in  so  far  as  it  ex- 
pressed an  ineffaceable  complacency,  all 
blankness.  1  think  she  wanted  us  a  little 
to  know  that  she  had  not  stood  in  the 
way.  It  added  to  something — I  scarce 
knew  what — that  1  found  myself  desiring 
to  extract  privately  from  Becky  As  our 
visit  was  to  be  of  the  shortest,  my  oppor- 
tunity— for  one  of  the  young  ladies  always 
came  to  the  door  with  us — was  at  hand. 
Mrs.  Rimmle,  as  we  took  leave,  again 
sounded  her  phrase,  but  she  added  this 
time  :  "  I'm  so  glad  she's  going  to  have 
always " 

I  knew  so  well  what  she  meant  that,  as 
she  again  dropped,  looking  at  me  queerly 
and  becoming  momentarily  dim,  1  could 
help  her  out.  "Going  to  have  what  you 
have?" 

"  Yes,  yes — my  privilege.  Wonderful 
experience,"  she  mumbled.  She  bowed 
to  me  a  little  as  if  I  would  understand. 
"  She  has  things  to  tell." 

I  turned,  slightly  at  a  loss,  to  Becky. 
"  She  has  then -already  arrived?  " 

Becky  was  at 
little  strangely  at  her  mother,  who  an- 
swered my  question.  "She  reached  New 
York  this  morning — she  comes  on  to-day." 

"  ( )h,  then  -  -!  "  But  1  let  the  matter 
pass  as  I  met  Becky's  eye — I  saw  there 
was  a  hitch  somewhere.  It  was  not  she 
but  Maria  who  came  out  with  us  ;  on 
which  1  cleared  up  the  question  of  their 
sister's  reappearance. 

"  Oh,  no,- not  to-night."  Maria  smiled; 
"that's  only  the  way  mother  puts  it.  We 
shall  see  her  about  the  end  of  November 
— the  Hathaways  are  so  indulgent.  They 
kindly  extend  their  tour." 

II  For  her  sake?  I  low  sweet  of  them!  " 
my  sister-in-law  exclaimed. 

1  can  see  our  friend's  plain,  mild  old  face 


that  moment  looking  a 
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take  on  a  deeper  mildness,  even  though  a 
higher  color,  in  the  light  of  the  open  door. 
"  Yes,  it's  for  Jane  they  prolong  it.  And 
do  you  know  what  they  write  ?  "  She  gave 
us  time,  but  it  was  too  great  a  responsibil- 
ity to  guess.  "  Why,  that  it  has  brought 
her  out." 

"  Oh,  I  knew  it  would!  "  my  companion 
sympathetically  sighed. 

Maria  put  it  more  strongly  still.  "  They 
say  we  wouldn't  know  her." 

This  sounded  a  little  awful,  but  it  was, 
after  all,  what  I  had  expected. 


Ill 


My  correspondent  in  Brookbridge  came 
to  me  that  Christmas,  with  my  niece,  to 
spend  a  week  ;  and  the  arrangement  had 
of  course  been  prefaced  by  an  exchange 
of  letters,  the  first  of  which  from  my  sis- 
ter-in-law scarce  took  space  for  accept- 
ance of  mv  invitation  before  going  on  to 
say  :  "  The  Hathaways  are  back — but 
without  Miss  Jane!  "  She  presented  in 
a  few  words  the  situation  thus  created  at 
Brookbridge,  but  was  not  yet,  I  gathered, 
fully  in  possession  of  the  other  one — the 
situation  created  in  "Europe"  by  the 
presence  there  of  that  lady.  The  two  to- 
gether, at  any  rate,  demanded,  I  quickly 
felt,  all  my  attention,  and  perhaps  my  im- 
patience to  receive  my  relative  was  a  little 
sharpened  by  my  desire  for  the  whole 
story.  I  had  it  at  last,  by  the  Christmas 
fire,  and  I  may  say  without  reserve  that 
it  gave  me  all  I  could  have  hoped  for.  I 
listened  eagerly,  after  which  I  produced 
the  comment  :  "  Then  she  simply  re- 
fused  ?" 

"To  budge  from  Florence?  Simply. 
She  had  it  out  there  with  the  poor  Hatha- 
ways, who  felt  responsible  for  her  safety, 
pledged  to  restore  her  to  her  mother's,  to 
her  sisters'  hands,  and  showed  herself  in  a 
light,  they  mention  under  their  breath,  that 
made  their  dear  old  hair  stand  on  end. 
Do  you  know  what,  when  they  first  got 
back,  they  said  of  her — at  least  it  was  his 
phrase — to  two  or  three  people?  " 

I  thought  a  moment.  "  That  she  had 
'tasted  blood'?" 

My  visitor  fairly  admired  me.  "  How 
clever  of  you  to  guess  !  It's  exactly  what 
he  did  say.     She  appeared — she  contin- 


ues to  appear,  it  seems — in  a  n<    . 
acter." 

I   wondered  a  little. 
actly — don't  you  remember?     v. 
Maria  reported  to  us  from 
'  wouldn't  know  her.1  " 

My  sister-in-law  perf< 
"  Oh,  yes — she  broke  out  fro 
But  when  they  left  her  she  \\ 

"  Worse?  " 

"  Well,  different— different   from  any- 
thing she  ever  hadbeen,  or  — for  that 
ter — had  had  a  chain  e  to  be."      My  ini 
locutress  hung  fire  a  moment,  but  presently 
faced  me.     "  Rather  strange  and  bold  and 
violent." 

"  Violent?"      I  wondered  again. 

"  Peculiarly  so,  I  inferred,  on  the  qi 
tion  of  not  coming  away.     She  wouldn't 
hear  of  it,  and,  when  they  spoke  of 
mother,  said  she  had  given  her  mother  up. 
She  had  thought  she  should  like  i 
but  didn't  know  she  should  like  it  so  much. 
They  had  been  fools  to  bring  her  if  they 
expected  to  take  her  away.     She 
ing  to  see  what  she  could — she  hadn't  yet 
seen  half.     The  end  of  it  was.  at  any  . 
that  they  had  to  leave  her  alone." 

I  seemed  to  see  it  all — to  see  even  the 
scared  Hathaways.     "  So  she  is  aloni 

"  She  told  them,  poor  thing,  it  appt 
— and  in  a  tone  they'll  never  forget — that 
she  was,  at  any  rate,  quite  old  enough   to 
be.     She  cried — she  quite  went  on—  i 
not  having  come  sooner.     That's  why  the 
only  way  for  her."  my  companion  mused. 
"  is,  I  suppose,  to  stay.      They  wanted  to 
put  her  with  some  people  or  other — to  find 
some  American  family.     But  si 
on  her  own  feet.*' 

"  And  she's  still  in  Florence?" 

"  No — I     believe    she   was   to    travel. 
She's  bent  on  the  East." 

I   burst    out   laughing.      "  M    . 
Jane  !      It's  most  interesting.      (  mly  l 
that  I   distinctly  should  '  know  '  h< 
my  sense,  always,  1  must  tell  \ 
it  in  her." 

My  relative  was  silent  a  little. 
now  appears  Becky  always  felt." 

"  And  yet  pushed  her  off?    M 
Becky!  " 

My  companion  met  my  e] 
"  You  don't   know  the  1 

mean  the  way  it  has 

1  turned  it  over  .    I  fell  I 


; 


"  Europe " 


\    -to  that  degree  indeed  that,  oddly 

enough,  I  jocosely  disguised  my  eagerness. 

►n't  mean  she  has  taken  to  drink  ?  " 

\I\      sil   r  hesitated.     "She  has  taken 

to  thrtir 

I  expressed  disappointment.      "  ( >h,  she 
took  \\n."  I  declared 

at  my  kinswoman's  stare,  "  she  positively 

The  stare  perhaps  sharpened.     "Then 

flirted  with  hci 
••  How  else  could  I  have  been  as  sure 

as  I  wanted  to  he  ?  But  has  she  means  ?" 
••  Means  to  flirt  ?  " — my  friend  looked 
an  instant  as  if  she  spoke  literally.  "  I 
understand  about  the  means — 
though  of  course  they  have  something, 
liut  1  have  my  impression,"  she  went  on. 
•  I  think  that  Becky "  It  seemed  al- 
most too  grave  to  say. 

But  /had  no  doubts.     "  That  Becky's 
backing  her  ? " 

She  brought  it  out.     "  Financing  her." 
Stupendous  Becky  !     So  that  morally 

then " 

Becky's  quite  in  sympathy.      But  isn't 

•  "  my  sister-in-law  asked. 
"Not    in  the   least.      Didn't  we  know, 

I  me,    that    F.urope   was    to 
_  her  out  ?      Well,  it  has  also  brought 
out  Rebecca." 

••It    has   indeed!"   my  companion   in- 
ched.     '•  So  what  would  it  do 

•  there  ?  " 

••  I  should  like  immensely  to  see.     And 

••  Why,  do  you  believe  she'll  still  go  ?  " 
••  ( lertainly.      She  must.'" 

•    my    friend    shook    it    off.      "  She 
1 

>hall  !  "  I  retorted  with  a  laugh. 

next  moment  I  said  :    "And  what 

'  1  woman  say  ?  " 

"To  I  me's  behavior  ?     Not  a  word — 

it       She  talks  now  much 

used  -  only  seems  to  wait. 

B  :   she  thinks." 

you  mean  -  knows  ? 

•'ait  she's  abandoned.      In 

3  it  in." 

••  I  _  J  me  pay  ?  " 

At    *  I    fell    more  serious. 

she'll  disinherit  her  !  " 

When,  in  the  foil*  [une,  I  went  on 

rn  my  b  law's  visit  the  first 

object    that    met    my    eyes    in   her    little 


white  parlor  was  a  figure  that,  to  my 
stupefaction,  presented  itself  for  the  mo- 
ment as  that  of  Mrs.  Rimmle.  I  had 
gone  to  my  room  after  arriving,  and,  on 
dressing,  had  come  down  :  the  apparition 
I  speak  of  had  arisen  in  the  interval.  Its 
ambiguous  character  lasted,  however,  but 
a  second  or  two — I  had  taken  Becky  for 
her  nun  her  because  1  knew  no  one  but 
her  mother  of  that  extreme  age.  Becky's 
age  was  quite  startling  ;  it  had  made  a 
great  stride,  though,  strangely  enough,  ir- 
recoverably seated  as  she  now  was  in  it, 
she  had  a  wizened  brightness  that  I  had 
scarcely  yet  seen  in  her.  I  remember  in- 
dulging, on  this  occasion,  in  two  silent  ob- 
servations: one  to  the  effect  that  I  had 
not  hitherto  been  conscious  of  her  full  re- 
semblance to  the  old  lady,  and  the  other 
to  the  effect  that,  as  I  had  said  to  my 
sister-indaw  at  Christmas,  "Europe,"  even 
as  reaching  her  only  through  Jane's  sensi- 
bilities, had  really  at  last  brought  her  out. 
She  was  in  fact  "  out  "  in  a  manner  of 
which  this  encounter  offered  to  my  eyes  a 
unique  example  :  it  was  the  single  hour, 
often  as  I  had  been  at  Brookbridge,  of 
my  meeting  her  elsewhere  than  in  her 
mother's  drawing-room.  I  surmise  that,  be- 
sides being  adjusted  to  her  more  marked 
time  of  life,  the  garments  she  wore  abroad, 
and  in  particular  her  little  plain  bonnet, 
presented  points  of  resemblance  to  the 
close  sable  sheath  and  the  quaint  old  head- 
gear that,  in  the  white  house  behind  the 
elms,  I  had  from  far  back  associated  with 
the  eternal  image  in  the  stiff  chair.  Of 
course  I  immediately  spoke  of  Jane,  show- 
ing an  interest  and  asking  for  news  ;  on 
which  she  answered  me  with  a  smile,  but 
not  at  all  as  I  had  expected. 

"  Those  are  not  really  the  tilings  you 
want  to  know — where  she  is,  whom  she's 
with,  how  she  manages,  and  where  she's 
going  next — oh,  no  !  "  And  the  admira- 
ble woman  gave  a  laugh  that  was,  some- 
how, both  light  and  sad — sad,  in  particu- 
lar, with  a  strange,  long  weariness.  "  What 
you  do  want  to  know  is  when  she's  coming 
back." 

I  shook  my  head  very  kindly,  but  out 
of  a  wealth  of  experience  that,  I  flattered 
myself,  was  equal  to  Miss  Becky's.  "I 
do  know  it.     Never." 

Miss  Becky,  at  this,  exchanged  with  me 
a  long,  deep  look.      "  Never." 


"  Europe" 
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We  had,  in  silence,  a  little  luminous 
talk  about  it,  in  the  course  of  which  she 
seemed  to  tell  me  the  most  interesting 
things.  "  And  how's  your  mother  ?  "  I 
inquired. 

She  hesitated,  but  finally  spoke  with  the 
same  serenity.  "  My  mother's  all  right. 
You  see,  she's  not  alive." 

"  Oh,  Becky  !  "  my  sister-in-law  plead- 
ingly interjected. 

But  Becky  addressed  herself  only  to 
me.  "Come  and  see  if  she  is.  /think 
she  isn't — but  Maria,  perhaps,  isn't  so 
clear.  Come,  at  all  events,  and  judge 
and  tell  me." 

It  was  a  new  note,  and  I  was  a  little 
bewildered.   "  Ah,  but  I'm  not  a  doctor  !  " 

"No,  thank  God — you're  not.  That's 
why  I  ask  you."  And  now  she  said  good- 
by. 

I  kept  her  hand  a  moment.  "  You're 
more  alive  than  ever  !  " 

"  I'm  very  tired."  She  took  it  with  the 
same  smile,  but  for  Becky  it  was  much  to 
say. 


IV 


"  Not  alive,"  the  next  day,  was  certain- 
ly what  Mrs.  Rimmle  looked  when,  com- 
ing in  according  to  my  promise,  I  found 
her,  with  Miss  Maria,  in  her  usual  place. 
Though  shrunken  and  diminished,  she  still 
occupied  her  high-backed  chair  with  a 
visible  theory  of  erectness,  and  her  in- 
tensely aged  face — combined  with  some- 
thing dauntless  that  belonged  to  her  very 
presence  and  that  was  effective  even  in 
this  extremity — might  have  been  that  of 
some  centenarian  sovereign,  of  indistin- 
guishable sex,  brought  forth  to  be  shown 
to  the  people  as  a  disproof  of  the  rumor  of 
extinction.  Mummified  and  open  i 
she  looked  at  me,  but  I  had  no  impression 
that  she  made  me  out.  1  had  come,  this 
time,  without  my  sister-in-law,  who  had 
frankly  pleaded  to  me  -which  also,  for  a 
daughter  of  Brookbridge,  was  saying 
much  -thai  the  house  had  grown  too 
painful.  Poor  Miss  Maria  excused  Miss 
\'>r<  ky  on  the  score  ol  her  not  being  well 
and  that,  it  struck  me,  was  saying  most  of 
all.  The  absent  e  oi  the  others  gave  the 
ision  a  different  note  ;  but  I  talked 
with  Miss  Maria  for  fh  e  minutes  and  pei 
reived  that     save  for  her  saying,  "I   her 


own  movement,  anything  about  Jane — she 
now  spoke  as  if  her  mother  had  lost  hear- 
ing or  sense,  or  both,  alluding  freely  and 
distinctly,  though  indeed  favorably,  to  her 
condition.  "  She  has  expected  your  visit 
and  she  much  enjoys  it,"  my  interlocutress 
said,  while  the  old  woman,  soundless  and 
motionless,  simply  fixed  me  without  ex- 
pression. Of  course  there  was  little  to 
keep  me  ;  but  I  became  aware,  as  I  rose 
to  go,  that  there  was  more  than  I  had  sup- 
posed. On  my  approaching  her  to  take 
leave  Mrs.  Rimmle  gave  signs  of  con- 
sciousness. 

"  Have  you  heard  about  Jane?" 

I  hesitated,  feeling  a  responsibility,  and 
appealed  for  direction  to  Maria's  face. 
But  Maria's  face  was  troubled,  was  turned 
altogether  to  her  mother's.  "  About  her 
life  in  Europe?"  I  then  rather  helplessly 
asked. 

The  old  woman  fronted  me,  on  this,  in 
a  manner  that  made  me  feel  silly.  "  Her 
life?" — and  her  voice,  with  this  second 
effort,  came  out  stronger.  "  Her  death,  if 
you  please." 

"Her  death?"  I  echoed,  before  1  could 
stop  myself,  with  the  accent  of  deprecation. 

Miss  Maria  uttered  a  vague  sound  of 
pain,  and  I  felt  her  turn  away,  but  the 
marvel  of  her  mother's  little  unquenched 
spark  still  held  me.  "Jane's  dead.  We've 
heard,"  said  Mrs.  Rimmle.  u  We've 
heard  from — where  is  it  we've  heard 
from?  "  She  had  quite  revived — she  ap- 
pealed to  her  daughter. 

The  poor  old  girl,  crimson,  rallied  to 
her  duty.     "  From  Europe." 

Mrs.  Rimmle  made  at  us  both,  a  little 
grim  inclination  of  the  head.  "  loom 
Europe."  I  responded,  insilence,  with  a 
deflection  from  every  rigor,  and,  still  hold- 
ing me,  she  went  on  :  "  And  now  Rebec- 
ca's going." 

She  had  gathered  by  this  time  such  em- 
phasis to  say  it  that  again,  before  I  could 
help  myself,  I-  vibrated  in  reply.  "To 
Europe  now ? "  It  was  as  it  t"i  an  in- 
stant she  had  made  me  believe  it. 

she  only  stared  .it  me,  howe^  ei ,  from 
her  wizened  mask  ;  then  hi  followed 

my  i  ompanion.     "  I  [as  Bhe 

•■  Not    yet,   mother."     Maria    tried   to 
m-  it  n  as  a  joke,  but  her  smile  was  embar- 
I  and  '  1 1  m . 
Phen  where  i->  she?  " 
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"  Europe  " 


"  She's  lying  clown." 

The  old  woman  kept  up  her  hard,  queer 
gaze,  but  directing  it,  after  a  minute,  to 
me.      "  She's  going." 

"  Oh,  some  day  1  "  1  foolishly  laughed ; 
and  on  this  i  got  to  the  door,  where  I  sep- 
arated from  my  younger  hostess,  who 
came  no  farther.  ( )nly,  as  1  held  the  door 
open,  she  said  to  me,  under  cover  of  it 
and  very  quietly  : 

"  It's  poor  mother's  idea." 

I  saw — it  was  her  idea  Mine  was— 
for  some  time  after  this,  even  after  I  had 
returned  to  New  York  and  to  my  usual  oc- 
cupations— that  I  should  never  again  see 
Becky.  I  had  seen  her  for  the  last  time, 
I  believed,  under  my  sister-in-law's  roof, 
and  in  the  autumn  it  was  given  to  me  to 
hear  from  that  fellow- -admirer  that  she  had 
succumbed  at  last  to  the  situation.  The 
day  of  the  call  I  have  just  described  had 
been  a  date  in  the  process  of  her  slow 
shrinkage — it  was  literally  the  first  time 
she  had,  as  they  said  at  Brookbridge,  given 
up.  She  had  been  ill  for  years,  but  the 
other  state  of  health  in  the  contemplation 
of  which  she  had  spent  so  much  of  her  life 
had  left  her,  till  too  late,  no  margin  for 
meeting  it.  The  encounter,  at  last,  came 
simply  in  the  form  of  the  discovery  that  it 
was  too  late  ;  on  which,  naturally,  she  had 
given  up  more  and  more.  1  had  heard 
indeed,  all  summer,  by  letter,  how  Brook- 
bridge  had  watched  her  do  so;  whereby 
the  end  found  me  in  a  manner  prepared. 
Yet  in  spite  of  my  preparation  there  re- 
mained with  me  a  soreness,  and  when  I 
was  next — it  was  some  six  months  later — 
on  the  scene  of  her  martyrdom  1  replied, 
1  fear,  with  an  almost  rabid  negative  to 
the  question  put  to  me  in  due  course  by  my 
kinswoman.  "  Call  on  them?  Never 
again  !  " 

1  went,  none  the  less,  the  very  next  day. 
Everything  was  the  same  in  the  sunny 
parlor  everything  that  most  mattered, 
I    mean:    the  immemorial  mummy  in  the 


!n.Lrh  (hair  and  the  tributes,  in  the  little 
frames  on  the  walls,  to  the  celebrity  of  its 
late  husband.  Only  Maria  Rimmle  was 
different :  if  beck}-,  on  my  last  seeing  her, 
had  looked  as  old  as  her  mother,  Maria — 
save  that  she  moved  about — looked  older. 
I  remember  that  she  moved  about,  but  I 
scarce  remember  what  she  said  ;  and  in- 
deed what  was  there  to  say?  When  I 
risked  a  question,  however,  she  had  a  reply. 

"  But  now  at  least — ?"  I  tried  to  put 
it  to  her  suggestively. 

At  first  she  was  vague.     "  '  Now  '?  " 

"  Won't  Miss  Jane  come  back?  " 

Oh,  the  headshake  she  gave  me!  "  Nev- 
er." It  positively  pictured  to  me,  for  the 
instant,  a  well-preserved  woman,  a  sort  of 
rich,  ripe  seconde  jeunesse,  by  the  Arno. 

"Then  that's  only  to  make  more  sure 
of  your  finally  joining  her." 

Maria  Rimmle  repeated  her  headshake. 
"  Never." 

We  stood  so,  a  moment,  bleakly  face  to 
face  ;  I  could  think  of  no  attenuation  that 
would  be  particularly  happy.  But  while 
I  tried  I  heard  a  hoarse  gasp  that,  fortu- 
nately, relieved  me — a  signal  strange  and 
at  first  formless  from  the  occupant  of  the 
high-backed  chair.  "  Mother  wants  to 
speak  to  you,"  Maria  then  said. 

So  it  appeared  from  the  drop  of  the  old 
woman's  jaw,  the  expression  of  her  mouth. 
opened  as  if  for  the  emission  of  sound.  It 
was  difficult  to  me,  somehow,  to  seem  to 
sympathize  without  hypocrisy,  but,  so  far 
as  a  step  nearer  could  do  so,  1  invited 
communication.  lt  Have  you  heard  where 
Becky's  gone?"  the  wonderful  witch's 
white  lips  then  extraordinarily  asked. 

It  drew  from  Maria,  as  on  my  previous 
visit,  an  uncontrollable  groan,  and  this,  in 
turn,  made  me  take  time  to  consider.  As 
1  considered,  however,  1  had  an  inspira- 
tion.    "  To  Europe?  " 

I  must   have  adorned,   it  with  a  strange 
grimace,  but  my  inspiration  had  been  right 
"To  Europe,"  said  Mrs.  Rimmle. 


THE  last  days  of  May  will  find   readers 
following   in    the   newspapers    the    re- 
ports of  the  proceedings  of  the  Czar's 
Peace  Congress  at  The  Hague. 

Among  sports  war  takes  first  rank.     No 

sport  seems  to  rank  very   high  which  is  not 

arduous    and    somewhat    dangerous.       War 

is  the    most    arduous     and    the    most 

War  as  a     dangerous    exercise   we   have.     It   has 
Sport.  & 

been  esteemed  and  faithfully  practised 

since  civilization  began.  It  is  glorious  in 
some  particulars,  and  it  brings  out  some  tine 
qualities,  as  well  as  most  of  the  bad  ones. 
Its  defenders  have  maintained  that  it  was 
useful  in  restricting  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion in  the  earth,  and  ameliorating  the  fierce- 
ness of  industrial  competition.  Altogether 
its  merits,  such  as  they  are,  have  always  been 
amply  appreciated;  but  still  the  feeling  grows 
that,  in  spite  of  all  its  uses,  it  costs  too  much, 
and  that  somehow  we  ought  to  get  along 
without  it.  Every  year  it  grows  prospective- 
ly deadlier  and  more  expensive,  and  the  bur- 
den of  keeping  ready  for  it  grows  so  extra- 
vagantly oppressive  that,  in  Europe  at  least, 
the  point  has  clearly  been  reached  where,  in 
spite  of  all  that  wars  have  done  in  times  past 
to  further  civilization,  it  is  seriously  doubted 
whether  any  game  can  be  worth  so  much 
candle. 

It  is  not  hoped  to  perfect  any  plan  at  the 
Peace  Congress  by  which  the  game  may  be 
abolished  altogether.  The  most  the  Czar 
hopes  for  is  to  induce  the  powers  to  agree  not 
to  increase  their  present  armament,  and  so  to 
provide  for  minimizing  the  annual  expendi- 
ture of  candle.  If  such  an  agreement  should 
be  reached  it  would  be  interesting  to  observe 
how  the  integrity  of  the  European  powers 
would  compare  with  that  of  American  rail- 
road presidents,  who  have  been  known  to 
make  solemn  compact  with  one  another  not 
to  cut  rates,  and  then  go  home  and  fall 
straightway  back  into  the  same  ruinous  prac- 
tises from  which  they  had  agreed  to  abstain. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a  state  of  facts  that 
constantly  coerces  railroads  to  respect  their 
mutual  agreements,  and  which  drives  them 
ever  to  divide  business  instead  of  wiping  out 


all    profit.        Ai 

constantly  inciting  tl 

to  divide  creation  instead  of    fightii 

To  us  Americans  who  are    U 

have  seen  the  bil 

their  intcn  sts  and   work  tog  tnnot 

be   incoi;  that   t  it    natioi 

earth  should  do  something  similar,  and 

at    least   to  restrict   the  tion    of    war 

material  for  a  fixed  term. 

These   are  wonderful   I 
would  forecast  coming  i  ''ting 

conditions,  has  need  to  t 
of  many  things.     Civilization    is  surging 
into  the   uttermost  parts   of  the   world.      In 
Asia  and  Africa  the  Caucasian  daily  enl 
and  perfects   his  dominion.      Coal,  iron, 
electricity  are  making  all   pi 
soldiers    and    missionaries    are    making 
places  comparatively  safe.     Soon  it  is  likely  to 
come  to  pass  that  there  will  be  no  con. 
the  earth   left  which   is  not  held  or  pro?- 
by  some  power  that  is  strong 
fend  it.      Soon,  too,   it  seems   likely  that  the 
great  political  forces  of  the  world  will  i 
pose   two  or  three   groups    of  allied  nations, 
bound   together  for   mutual   protection.       If 
that  comes  to  pass  humanity  will  b 
ized  as  it  never  has  been   before.      How  will 
it  stand  so  much  organization  ?     That  p 
should  be  bunched  instead  of 
to   make  for  peace.     Each   group  will   strive 
to  keep  the  peace  among  its  own   men 
and  will  have  a  powerful  m< 
ing  any  of  those  mem'>  i    comii 

blows   with   any  member  of  an 
The  influence   of   organization  will    ten 
hinder  all  wai 

and  these  would  be  so  i  nor  n    islj 
destructive  that  the  ;. 
the  thought  of  them* 

With  such  r.M:- 
one's  hopes  of  peac< .  th 
the  discontinuance  of  w  . 
as  a  sport.      Can   w 
the  agitation 
the  other  competitioi 
uals  ami    between    n 
make  life  intei 
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None  can  answer  that  question.  Earth 
knows  well  what  it  is  to  have  too  much  war, 
but  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  having  too 
little,  she  has  not  experienced  it.  What  comes 
when  two  nations  are  really  spoiling  for  a 
fight  and  don't  get  it  ?  Do  they  spoil  ?  Is  it 
something  of  that  sort,  for  example,  that 
seems  to  ail  France?  Little  wars  answer 
the  purpose  of  sport  very  well.  England  is 
always  fighting  somewhere,  and  that  is  one 
reason  why  English  families  are  still  as  large 
as  ever,  and  the  race  seems  in  no  danger  of 
running  out.  Our  little  war  had  a  soothing 
effect  on  us.  We  are  not  spoiling  for  a  fight 
now. 

Oh,  well ;  let  us  hope  on.  Perhaps  this 
need  of  war  is  an  imaginary  ailment,  which 
is  only  real  for  lack  of  being  efficiently  con- 
tradicted. Gentlemen  used  to  fight  duels, 
but  that  practice  has  practically  gone  out  of 
use  in  fully  civilized  society,  and  isn't  very 
common  even  in  continental  Europe.  Then, 
too,  the  other  sports  have  gained  hugely  in 
their  rivalry  of  fighting.  As  Nature  gives  up 
more  and  more  of  her  secrets,  the  work  of 
wresting  them  from  her  is  far  more  exciting 
than  it  used  to  be.  Money-making  is  a  livelier 
pastime  also,  and  a  satisfaction  to  those  who 
are  good  at  it.  There  is  golf  too  !  Perhaps 
we  can  get  on  without  war.  At  any  rate,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  experiment  with  all  the  peace 
the  Czar's  Peace  Congress  can  domesticate  on 
the  earth,  and  we  are  sure  we  shall  not  com- 
plain that  there  is  too  much  of  it. 

A     CONTEMPORARY    authority    de- 
clares that  we  are  positively  suffer- 
ing as  a  people  from  the  continuing 
influence  of  the  maxims  of  Franklin's  "  Poor 
Richard,"    which,  admirably  useful  in   their 
day,  are  out  of  date  now  and  do  harm  by  re- 
stricting expenditures  for  luxuries  in  a  com- 
munity   which,    for  the  present,  has  all  the 
railroads  and  mills  and  factories  that   it   can 
use.     Let  the  doctors  dispute  about 
OurExpendi-     t,K.S(,      matters .     whatever     profit 
tares.  ,  ....  ,        •  , 

there  may  be  m  navingpeople  with 

incomes  spend  them,  there  is  no  question 
about  the  expediency  of  not  spending  what 
one  has  not  got,  or  cannot  spare. 

In  American  society  at  present  the  rich 
and  the  not  rich,  the  people  of  leisure  and 
the  working-people  are  very  much  mixed  up. 


They  play  together.  They  must  !  There 
are  not  enough  rich  people  of  leisure  yet  to 
make  a  society  of  their  own,  nor  are  those 
who  are  available  fond  enough  of  one  an- 
other to  dispense  with  other  playmates. 
This  intimate  association  of  people  of  un- 
equal fortunes  doubtless  tends  both  to  re- 
strain the  expenditures  of  the  rich  and  to 
stretch  those  of  the  comparatively  poor. 
People  who  happen  to  be  very  rich,  and  who 
love  their  poorer  associates  and  are  beloved 
by  them,  often  take  pains  to  keep  their  es- 
tablishments down  to  a  modest  scale,  not 
too  different  from  those  of  their  friends  ;  and, 
of  course,  poor  people  who  have  their  rich 
brethren,  and  like  to  entertain  them,  are  al- 
ways apt  to  strive  overmuch  to  have  things 
on  such  a  scale  that  their  rich  friends  will 
not  miss  too  acutely  the  apparatus  they  are 
accustomed  to.  Thus  the  rich  keep  raising 
the  scale  of  living  of  the  less  rich,  and  the 
poor  keep  restraining  the  expenditures  of  the 
amiable  rich,  and  no  school  of  expounders  is 
quite  satisfied  with  the  result. 

The  accomplished  Francesca,  who  knows 
everyone,  reads  all  the  wisest  books,  talks  to 
all  the  wisest  men,  ruminates  on  all  she  sees 
and  hears  and  reads,  says  that  the  day  is 
coming  in  this  country  when  there  will  be 
enough  rich  people  who  are  out  of  work  to 
form  a  society  ;  that  the  members  of  the 
leisure  class  will  play  one  with  another,  and 
give  over  tempering  their  winds  to  shorn 
lambs ;  that  the  members  of  the  working 
classes  will  also  stick  to  their  classmates  ;  and 
that  by  the  force  of  circumstances  and  the 
automatic  working  of  material  facts  now  in 
existence  people  will  be  stratified  and  assorted 
in  this  matter  of  expenditure  to  their  mutual 
advantage  and  relief.  These  are  rather  awful 
thoughts,  and  adapted,  one  would  think,  to 
promote  the  concealment  of  large  pots  of 
money  by  rich  people  of  discernment  who 
object  to  having  their  privilege  of  choice 
disturbed  ;  but  the  admirable  Francesca  says 
it  will  be  the  making  of  the  intelligent  poor 
when  these  changes  come  to  pass,  and  that 
they  will  be  able  once  more  to  live  in  peace 
and  breathe  in  comfort  as  they  did  in  tin-  days 
before  the  Civil  War,  when  the  gold  at  the 
end  of  the  rainbow  had  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered, and  there  were  only  about  a  dozen 
millionnaires  on  the  continent  of  America. 
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THE  EDI 'CATION  OF  THE  ARTIST, 
HERE   AND    NOW 

AS  a  matter  of  course,  the  artist  should 
be  born  with  a  vocation  so  strong 
that  it  will  surmount  and  overcome 
the  opposition  which  the  healthy  average 
common  sense  of  the  world  shows  at  the  first 
sign  of  a  desire  of  the  would-be  artist  to 
break  the  harness  in  which  most  of  the  world 
works,  and  to  go  afield  upon  the  commons, 
where  he  may  find  pitfalls,  or  where  he  may 
have  the  world  to  browse  upon. 

To  define  the  born  artist  I  should  say  that 
he  was  one  who,  from  earliest  childhood,  found 
it  natural  to  express  himself  by  pictures. 
The  child-artist  must  have  more  than  a  va- 
grant fancy  ;  most  children  will  desert  the 
color-box  for  any  other  childish  amusement, 
but  to  him  it  is  the  most  important  thing  in 
life,  beside  which  all  other  interests  pall. 
Even  such  a  child,  a  few  years  later,  may  not 
be  able  to  stand  the  fiery  oideal  of  education 
and  practice  ;  for,  joined  to  the  natural  ar- 
tistic impulse,  must  be  a  capacity  to  acquire 
technical  education  so  trying,  so  infinitely  dif- 
ficult in  all  its  details,  so  unrelenting  in  its 
constant  demands  for  force  to  retain,  to  con- 
tinue, and  to  progress,  that  there  are  few  who 
attain  it. 

How  do  we  in  America  train  our  artists  ? 
By  commencing  where  wiser  men  leave  off, 
by  beginning  at  the  top,  by  opening  the  doors 
of  the  university  to  those  who  lack  the  com- 
mon school.  For  the  many  manifestations 
of  art  as  applied  to  industry  there  is  hardly 
a  beginning  in  the  way  of  schools,  and  Pa- 
lissy,  the  potter,  and  Cellini,  the  goldsmith, 
are  left  to  get  their  training  as  best  they  may 
while  we  assiduously  devote  ourselves  to  the 
cultivation  of  future  Raphaels.  It  is  in  these 
lesser  branches  of  art  that  a  graduated  scho- 
lastic training  can  be  best  applied,  and  it  is  a 
reproach  to  our  professed  practical  character 
that  we  have  flown  too  high,  and,  by  a  sys- 
tem of  artificial  incubation,  have  attempted  to 
bring  out  great  numbers  of  fledgeling  artists 
equipped  after  a  manner  to  paint  pictures,  if 
perchance  they  have  in  their  minds  any  pict- 


ures  to   paint.     If  we  reflect    I 

names  survive  in  the  long  his 

rare    it   is   that  any  artist  hears  an   insj 

message  to   his  time,  or   to   the   world,   this 

wholesale  application  of  a  high  art  i 

seems  futile,  silly,  and  cruel. 

With  the  aim  of  producing picture-mak 
however,  schools  for  the  higher  e<l\ 
the  artist   have   sprung    up    throughout 
country.     And  they  count  their  pupils  by  the 
thousand.      Here  is  a  self-gratulatory  extract 
from  a  recent  paper  : 

"The  Chicago   Times-Herald,  speaking  of 
the  work  of  the  Art  Institute  of  that  city,  - 

"  '  It  is  in  the  work  of  its  art  school,  how 
that   the   Chicago    Institute  (lis:  II    its 

rivals.     This  has  grown  so  as  .tax 

the  facilities  of  the  institution.  Its  advan- 
tages are  so  great  that  it  has  attracted  pupils 
from  all  over  the  West.  During  the  pi 
year  the  number  will  reach  2,000.  having 
more  than  doubled  in  the  last  five  years. 
Comparison  with  the  attendance  of  the  lead- 
ing art  schools  of  the  United  States  during 
the  year  1898  will  best  illustrate  the  position 
attained  by  Chicago's  art  school.  The  figures 
are  taken  from  the  enrolment  of  last  year,  as 
follows  : 

Cooper  Institute  (New  York) 

Academy  of  Design  (New  York) 2^0 

Corcoran  Art  School  (Washington) 

Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

New  York  Art  School  (W.  M.  I  .285 

St.  Louis  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 300 

Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  .... 

Cincinnati  Museum  ot   Fine  Arts 

Art  Students'  League  (New  York) 

Art  Institute  (Chicago) 1.  \ 

Count  up  the  total  and  think  what  an  ai 
ridden  community  we  should  b  that 

the  survival  of  the  fittest  holds  good  in  1 
elsewhere. 

Of  these  thousands,  many  who  fail  at 
beginning  of  their  career  might   ha\      I  I 

satisfaction   for  their  artistic  im] 
had  entered  schools  designed  to 
in  the  direction  of  applied  art     I 
beginning  of  a  career,  hov 
elasticity  of  the  American  tei 
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a  lesser  evil  of  this  wholesale  application  of 
higher  art  education.    The  student  oi  theaver- 

age  university  often  takes  his  course  in  the  in- 
terest of  general  culture,  and  makes  his  ch< >i<  e 
of  a  career  at  the  completion  of  his  studi  -; 
but  the  art  university  entails  the  definite 
choice  from  the  start.  The  daily  practice  of 
drawing  and  painting  is  all-sufficient  for  the 
years  of  study,  and  the  student  imperceptibly 
glides  into  the  artist  when  school  is  finished. 
I  [ere  tradition  sustains  him  for  a  time,  for  it  is 
notorious  that  success  seldom  comes  early  to 
the  artist — above  all  in  a  state  where  no  post- 
graduate honors  are  provided.  If  the  awa- 
kening comes  soon  enough,  with  our  many 
outlets  for  energy  and  the  before-mentioned 
elasticity  of  our  national  character,  perhaps  no 
great  harm  is  done.  The  failure  enters  an- 
other career,  and  from  his  past  study  will  re- 
main, as  a  saving  grace,  an  appreciation  of  art, 
all  too  rare  even  among  our  most  educated 
classes.  But  the  relentless  law  of  survival 
strikes  harder  where  the  perception  of  mis- 
taken choice  comes  in  middle  life.  Where  two 
practitioners  of  art  are  met  together,  two  men 
whose  effort  has  been  crowned  with  a  con- 
tinuance <,f  production — with  success  as  suc- 
cess goes  here  —  iet  their  talk  turn  to  the  past 
and  they  will  look  down  the  vista  of  years  and 
find  it  filled  with  the  memorials  of  comrades 
fallen  by  the  wayside.  I  know  nothing  sadder 
save  the  failure  of  those  others  whose  service 
to  art  has  closed  to  them  other  avenues  to 
usefulness,  and  who  linger  dead  fruits  of  the 
living  tree. 

A  second  and  artistically  graver  fault  of  our 
present  system  of  art  education  lies  in  the  lack 
of  purpose  which  prevails  in  our  schools.  As 
at  present  constituted  our  schools  serve  princi- 
pally to  enable  a  student  to  draw  and  paint, 
more  or  le^s  correctly,  a  figure  from  life. 
There  is,  it  is  true,  a  vague  recognition  that 
this  knowledge  is  to  be  applied  at  some  future 
time  in  putting  figures  and  other  objects  to- 
gether and  making  pictures,  though  the  term 
"  studies  "  is  preferred  for  the  moment. 

Thus  the  neophyte,  leaving  school  and  tak- 
ing a  canvas,  begins  his  picture.  lie  does 
not  care  to  relent  toward  the  general  public 
with  its  healthy  desire  to  see  something  of 
interest  on  the  canvas.  Throwing  aside  the 
possibility  of  expressing  a  thought  through  the 
medium  of  his  art.  he  places  an  object — living 
or  otherwise  before  him  and  exercises  his 
newly  acquired  proficiency  in  copying  it  for 
the  purpose  of  pleasing  himseli  first,  in  which 


desire  he   is  quite   right,  and    of   asking  the 

public  to  look  at  it  attentively  and  perhaps  buy 
it  afterward,  in  which  desire  he  is  generally 
quite  wrong.  "Generally"  must  be  said,  for 
there  have  existed  a  few  men,  in  the  history  of 
art,  who  could  paint,  it  little  mattered  what, 
and,  by  the  magic  of  their  handicraft  (surely 
transmuted  through  the  alembic  of  their  rare 
temperaments),  create  a  marvellous  work  of 
art.  But  these  men  are  so  few  in  the  Ion-  list 
of  artists  that  we  are  wrong  if  we  establish  a 
school  on  the  pretention  that  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  show  a  pupil  how  to  paint,  and  not  of 
the  least  use  to  help  him  to  know  what  to 
paint. 

That  a  subject,  that  a  thought  in  a  picture, 
is  a  drawback  is,  I  know,  a  prevailing  idea;  that 
the  artist  is  a  curiously  endowed  human  cam- 
era ;  that  his  imagination,  which  occasionally 
seizes  mere  hints  from  nature  to  elaborate 
them  into  the  ceiling  of  the  Sixtine  Chapel,  is 
something  to  be  sternly  repressed,  th< 
know  are  the  words  of  the  prevailing  gospel. 
Against  this  belief  of  the  day,  however,  one 
can  turn  and  look  backward  to  the  pictures 
which  have  most  impressed  him,  and  conse- 
quently with  almost  equal  certainty  to  the  pict- 
ures which  will  impress  him  in  the  future,  and 
he  will  find  that  painting  is  a  means  of  expres- 
sion, and  that  the  thought  ennobles  the  execu- 
tion. I  would  not,  however,  have  any  word 
of  mine  appear  to  lessen  the  one  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other.  A  picture  is  a  painted 
thought,  the  better  the  execution  the  clearer 
its  expression;  and  a  part,  and  a  most  impor- 
tant part,  of  an  artist's  education  should  be  to 
differentiate  between  those  thoughts  fitted  to 
be  pictorially  expressed  and  those  where  words 
are  the  only  medium  of  expression.  A  painted 
anecdote  is,  of  course-,  the  negation  of  art. 


How  then  can  we  help  our  pupils  to  learn 
■jJhU  to  paint  with  the  same  success  that  we 
have  met  in  teaching  them  how  to  paint  ? 
Certainly  not  by  any  hard  and  fast  system  of 
prescribed  subjects,  or  methods  of  enforced 
acceptance  of  rules  for  the  composition  of  pict- 
ures. That  would  have  the  effect  of  making 
them  all  think  and  paint  alike,  and  would  stifle 
that  most  precious  of  natural  gifts,  the  per- 
sonal temperament.  No.  the  first  serious  st<  p 
toward  the  attainment  of  comprehensive  art 
education  should  be  at  the  outset  of  the  ar- 
tistic career. 

At  present  a  pupil  is  admitted  to  any  of  our 
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art  schools  upon  the  approval,  by  the  master 
or  a  committee,  of  a  drawing  from  a  cast.  This 
can  be  a  purely  mechanical  performance,  quite 
within  the  reach  of  anyone  endowed  with  a 
reasonably  accurate  eye  and  sufficient  practice 
in  the  use  of  charcoal  and  crayon. 

It  is  on  this  slight  basis  that  a  youth  is  en- 
couraged to  enter  a  profession  which,  even  in 
our  new  country,  is  overcrowded,  and  in  which, 
if  he  lacks  the  sustaining  power  of  strong  artis- 
tic temperament,  he  is  certain  to  find  more 
disappointments  and  less  gratification  than  he 
would  find  in  almost  any  other  pursuit. 

The  die  once  cast,  the  habit  of  work  once 
formed,  there  is  enough  success  to  be  had  in 
the  early  stages  of  study  to  encourage  the 
pupil  to  keep  on.  Life  in  art  schools  is  toler- 
ably amusing  and,  with  our  interest  in  the 
quantity  rather  than  in  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion, the  pupil  soon  receives  a  share  of  atten- 
tion which  makes  him  of  importance  in  his 
own  estimation  and  in  that  of  his  family. 
Practice  makes  more  or  less  perfect.  He  ad- 
vances through  various  grades  of  the  school, 
and  at  last  steps  out  into  the  world  to  find  that 
he  has  learned  how  but  not  what  to  do,  and 
that  possibly  in  his  dull  brain  no  conception 
of  a  work  of  art  has  ever  existed  or  could  ex- 
ist. Therefore  let  us  ask,  at  the  threshold  of 
the  school  :  ''Are  you  certain  that  nature  in- 
tends you  to  be  an  artist  ?  " 

There  are  a  few  born  artists  who  have  not 
from  childhood  worked  in  an  effort  at  ex- 
pression ;  and  of  far  more  value  in  deciding 
the  reception  of  a  pupil  would  be  a  little 
sheaf  of  these  childish  attempts  rather  than 
the  semi-mechanical  copy  of  a  cast.  In  fact 
the  examining  board  of  admission  to  our 
schools  should  be  held  responsible  and,  to  a 
degree  should  judge  of  the  would-be  stu- 
dent's temperamental  capacity.  This  would 
singularly  lessen  the  number  of  applicants 
and  the  number  of  pupils  in  our  schools,  arid 
would  enable  the  master  to  know  the  tem- 
perament of  each  student  and  suit  the  criti- 
cism to  his  needs.  To-day  he  must  perforce 
hurry  from  one  to  the  other  with  more  or 
less  perfunctory  criticism  on  the  accuracy  of 
the  scholar's  copy  from  the  cast  or  living 
model,  and  the  influence  of  the  master  in  the 
main  ends  there. 

The  ideal  school  would  be  one  which  cor- 
responded as  nearly  as  possible  with  the 
"  shops,"  as  they  were  called  in  Italian,  of 
the  painters  and  sculptors  of  the  time  of  the 
Renaissance.     Something  of  this  kind  exists 


as    a    kind    of 

sculptors'  studios   ol  here, 

and  with    the   growth   ol 
even  possible  in  our  pain 
But  the  haste  ,  . 
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so  arranged  in  classes  that,  while  all  might 
be  shown,  the  master's  criticism  could  be 
confined  to  half  a  dozen.  If  half  a  dozen 
only  were  shown  the  bewildered  master — I 
speak  with  feeling  as  I  speak  from  experi- 
ence— might  give  a  sustained  and  reasoned 
criticism.  But  like  all  the  aesthetic  side  of 
art,  the  class  in  composition  is  pushed  to  the 
wall,  and  the  eternal  grind  of  drawing  from 
the  model  all  the  morning,  of  painting  from 
the  model  all  the  afternoon,  and  returning  to 
draw  in  the  life  elass  all  the  evening,  is  kept  up. 

Every  practical  artist  knows  that  in  his  own 
studio,  three  or  four  hours  of  work  from  life 
are  all  that  he  can  profit  by;  that  the  tension 
of  working  with  the  constantly  changing 
model  before  him  makes  it  impossible  to  con- 
centrate the  attention,  and  work  with  intelli- 
gence after  that  length  of  time.  Yet  we  hear 
the.  industrious  student  commended  who 
works  eight  or  ten  hours  from  the  model,  and 
not  infrequently  he  carries  off  the  honors  of 
his  class — as  classes  go  to-day. 

A  vivid  memory  arises  of  the  arrival  in  the 
studio  where  I  was  studying  in  Paris,  of  the 
youth  who  afterwards  became  its  most  dis- 
tinguished pupil,  and  than  whom  to-day  no 
one  is  more  illustrious  in  modern  art.  He  was 
barely  seventeen,  and  he  brought,  to  submit 
to  our  master  as  a  means  of  admission  to  the 
ranks  of  his  pupils,  a  great  roll  of  drawings  and 
sketches  in  color.  They  were  not  conven- 
tional drawings  from  the  cast  or  model,  though 
doubtless  he  had  made  numbers  of  these,  as 
we  all  must  do  sooner  or  later,  but  they  were 
works  which  showed  that  the  youth  had  the 
temperament  of  an  artist  and  was  worthy  of 
the  painstaking  assistance  in  the  development 
of  his  gift  which  he  sought  at  the  hands  of  the 
master.  And,  as  I  look  back  on  the  Paris  of 
twenty  years  ago,  I  see  clearly  that,  of  the 
numbers  of  art  students  assembled  there, 
everyone  who  is  known  to-day,  who  has  done 
anything  to  be  known  by.  could  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  study,  if  such  had  been  the  rule,  by 
the  submission  of  spontaneous  original  work. 

There  are  many  details  which  would  help 
form  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  art  education 
which  cannot  be  elaborated  here.     No  more 


can  be  suggested  than  that  the  schools  of 
higher  grade  could,  by  decrease  of  numbers 
and  increase  of  the  standard  of  admission,  be 
rendered  more  effective.  And  it  is  perhaps 
necessary  again  to  repeat  that  no  hard  and  fast 
rule  could  be  enforced,  my  contention  leading 
me  as  far  from  the  German  system  of  the  time 
of  Cornelius,  which  eliminated  individual  tem- 
perament, and  gave  in  place  aesthetic  princi- 
ples cast  in  an  iron  mold,  as  from  our  present 
or  French  system,  which  contents  itself  with 
technical  proficiency  and  leaves  the  student 
to  absorb  the  aesthetic  principle  from  the  cir- 
cumambient air — an  easier  task  in  the  pro- 
verbial art  atmosphere  of  Paris  than  in  the 
latitude  of  New  York  or  Chicago.  Finally, 
under  the  present  conditions,  the  individual 
student  can  do  much  to  supplement  the  barren 
instruction  of  the  school.  Let  him  read  and 
endeavor  to  stimulate  his  imagination.  Let 
him  seek  the  galleries  with  the  purpose  of 
studying  what  has  been  done  as  well  as  how 
the  task  has  been  performed.  Let  him  attend 
the  sparsely  followed  lectures  on  the  history  of 
art  which  our  museums  and  universities  offer 
to  him.  Let  him  endeavor  to  repeat  from 
memory  the  drawing  on  which  his  week  in  the 
life  class  has  been  passed.  Let  him  look 
about  him  and  make  the  constant  effort  to  use 
the  suggestions  of  nature  as  did  the  cave- 
dweller  in  the  dawn  of  time.  In  a  word,  let 
him  think  as  well  as  work. 

W.  H.   Low. 

"  To-day  ...  in  learned  France,  the 
very  art  of  painting,  as  a  mirror  of  the  full- 
colored  appearance  of  things,  has  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  been  in  peril,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  academy  drawing-school,  the 
model  in  studio  light,  and  the  vain  attempt 
to  rival  the  photograph.  And  perhaps  it  is 
needless  to  repe.it  again  how  we  have  lost 
the  sense  of  natural  decoration  and  expres- 
sion of  meaning  by  general  arrangement  of 
lines  and  spaces,  so  that  again  in  France  we 
are  astonished  at  M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes, 
who  uses  powers  that  have  once  been  com- 
mon to  almost  all  our  race."' — John  La 
FARGE  :  "  Letters  from  Japan." 
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